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PREFACE 


In this edition pages 1 to Slli have licon pi'inted witli few modifications from tlio 
original storeotypiHl 2 >lat(!s. In some cases old matter lias been cut out and 
replaced by words occupying the same space in order to ])rescrvc the aljihabctieal 
arrangement of the articles and the [lagination. To reset the typo of this part of 
the Oictionary in present circunistanees would have necessitated a prohibitive 
price for the volume. Additional articles and continuations of original articles 
have been includeil in an A])]iendix. When an asterisk is added to a title 
it indicates that the article is in two jiarts, one in the earlier jiortion of the 
Dictionary and one in the Ajipendix. The reailor will not, it is liojied, find 
serious inconvenience in this sejiaiation. 

More than thirty years have clap.sed since the Dictionary was first preiiarcil. 
Many eminent contributors to the first edition have passed away, but their articles, 
little ailected by the lapse of time, have been generally allowed to remain in their 
original form as contributions of permanent historical value. In the opinion of 
the j>reseiKf*«'.li‘ a compendium of t^s character should aim at permanent 
service. It cannot with advant.ige disch.argc the function of suiiiilying the latest 
slJitistics (<f jioimlation, i.iiancc, iiufjorts, exports, etc. Dor such information the 
student will naturally turn to annual publications like the Siuienmana Year-liook 
Of the Slutistiral Ahlraet or other iieriodical works of reference. Ai'ticles ujion 
legal topics only remotely connected with economics {e.g. “ Lunacy, Law of ”) have 
not been revised or expanded. They could not be omitted from the earlier ^lages 
Irr the«;;gason already stated, but the latest state of the law upon such matters 
must ^e sougfit elsewhere. , , , 

Biogrmihie^l nol#ces of deceased economists, economic history, definitions and 
discussions* nf economic terms and vategorios, the develoimient of economic 
thimghf, li^ of cconomic’lif^aturo are the stajile of a Dictionary of J’olitical 
Kcoiiomy. Such infflfmatioh may need additions by successive revisions of the 
Ajipendix, but docs'not,become obsolete. 

UmtY HIGGS. 

July 1923. 




INTUODUCTION TO THE EIIIST EDITION 

Tiiic remarks made ky way of introduction to the first volume of this work, both 
as to the method followed and the general plan, may be usefully continued here. 

The work has been carried on upon the lines j)reviously proposed, with the 
assistance which tlie experience thus gained has given. The great desire of the 
Editor ha.s been to assist the student to understand llie existing position of 
economic thought. To do this eficctively, the jiast also has had to he investigated, 
and the many lessons which it contains brought again bolore the mind. In this 
reference attention may particularly be drawn to the article on the Historical 
School of Economists, and the articles on the French, German, and Italian Schools 
of Economics, which the prestuit volume contains. It has been encouraging to the 
Editor to be assured that the histories of the Dutch and tlie English schools, 
wliich appeared in the first volume, have b(ien found of value hy other economists, 
and he sincerely trusts that the histories specified above will also be serviceable 
in a simila^C^^T^ianner. ^ 

The better kno^^edge of economic leaching in other countries, which has 
extended itself among ui recent years, is, of itself, one jiroof of the more fruitful 
aM(‘..iUon gi /cn to the study. In every branch of science it is always advantageous 
to know how a subject lias been regarded by tliose who have examined it from 
o 4 hcr points of view than our own. This is especially the case with such a study 
as economics. The ruling modes of thought and of training, the very conditions 
of sot'ety, all tend to cause differences in the way of regarding social questions. 
®Iimiliff^(dustances of this are found in the fiscal arrangements of different coun¬ 
tries, ^16 mofjes of levying taxation, tii»laws*regulating labour, and many other 
■ matters. ¥or ^nstaij^e, large sums are raised by methods of taxation in France— 
^e.tj. the Oct?oi dutics—which would never be borne in this country. Here they 
w«uld be cqpsickered to shilclSg trade and to oppress the working classes; there 
they are regarded as mi equitable mode of collecting the sums needed for local 
administration. A ^ 

Agffin,jbhoTe are always some differences of treatment, gome differences of 
siRroundingS, wfkicb coloiy and shajfft with thyr .special iftfluen^s the*work of 
students in other lands. Tboidkctch^of ttie I^’ench school stftws what progress 
cconoiIhLic thought haiT maddui'Fraiico hefoix. end of the 18 th century j the 
improvements in fisc^Jc^islittionji which wer# effected by* successive ministers, 
influenced by the teaching of the ficmiomistes^ and exemplifi^ by Turgot. ^ 

hj56rman3q the att<!ntioji gjven to “camcral ^ience,” even in tfte m^iseval 
peniffi, gave ea^y ecopiomic study a diffC|pnt and more prcfttilal turn*from that 
followed in any #Qier country of Europe;. It will be new Cb rifeny of our readers 
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to learn that a Zollv*'ein for t}ie efnpiJe was proposed in the Imperial Kiet oi 
1522-^. But the most brilliant period it? German economic thought is found in 
the nineteenth fcenturyj The influence of the greftt leaflers of the German m^d 
—of Fichte, Hegel, and Kjnt—was slow to develop itself in economics, bfft if 
has Icavftned all the subse(ju?nt liferattfre of the stibject. 

Of the historical articles the one on the Italian school wilt probably contair 
moat that is now’ to English readers. The political subdivision of Italy, carriei 
on for centuries and peipetuated to a comparatively recent period, had iti 
counterpart in the prolific wealth of Italian economic litiiratnie. The numb(!i 
of small principalities ami independent states with the most dissimilar foi'mi 
of government—from frce-tr.adc Tusc.any, the great commercial republics of Venice 
ind Genoa, to the militant mediaivalism of Naples, with almost every intermedia^ 
:orm of political association—had the rcsidtof enriching Italian economic literatiux 
with the works of many writers who had continual opijortunities of recordinc 
he ellcct of the dilfercnt systems pursued. 

The works of the writers noticed throughout the volume are widely unlik( 
n character. Some arc the labours of practised scholars with a iJCrfect commanc 
)f the vocabulary they employ, enforcing the broad views which wi<b'r experi- 
tnce en.ables them to express. Others have luien the jottings down of hard 
working but comparatively uneducaUid men, full of jiractical common sense and 
)f shrewd observation, but sometimes e.xhibiting a deficiency in dialectic skill 
vhich iirevents them from sotting forth the truths they desire to inculcate tc 
idlest advantage. Again, the history of science has often to record periods o) 
ibateraent in energy, but after a time of quiescence the vigour otj, living study 
nvariably revives. ' 

Be,sides the historical articles and those describii^the works of economic 
vriters, the side of juirc theory has also received due attention. Thtm, to select 
nerely the .subject of Method, the volume contains articles on Graphical Method, 
Tistorical Methoil, and Iniluctivo Method, Logic and Political Economy, a»d 
ilethod of Political Economy, Matheinatical Method, and many other articles on 
imilar subjects, and the Laws of Political Economy, giving a full explanation of 
his difficult and often ilcbated exjires.sion. Under the heading af’Ijabott.' 
txchange will be lound illustrati'ais ofttAc Labour Notes issued ]jiy associations 
nder the influence of Ovjcn aiul Place. This phase of ^n ca^lier'movemonti 
esigned to bring all labour to a parity of value, is now almost forgotten. But 
n its time it bore an ini|)ortant iiart among thf'prfesing influences on curront 
bought. 

I desire again to express my best thanks He many v((li^klc suggestions, much 
ind help and •usefei! information most libeiji,lly sujiplied.^ This ^as,bech to me 
sourcif of ccii(.stant**pleasuro aril a great advantage to‘the wtirkf^e.specially I 
esire to record tIBt this volume l?as i^reatl^v bei^^^d both as to its form and its 
atte auce through tlig speci.il heJp of Dr. Bonar, ]^r^fenrylliggs,^)r. E. Sclpister, 
nd Mr. 11. R. Teddev. Oidy thisEditor can Inoiv'th^^fuo of this assistance. 

, « 

.IIkSstkai) Hali,, 

nbAi! 't’iuiMUA<i, Suffolk, 6 * H- INOLIS l4|VLGU.^'fi». 

jHajier 19U .. * 
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Akd truly u we look for greater knowledge of human things and a riper 
judgment in the old man than in the young, because of his experience and of 
the number and variety of the things which he has seen and heard and thought 
of; 80 in like manner from our age, if it but knew its own strength and chose 
to essay and exert it, much more might fairly be expected than from the 
ancient times, inasmuch as it is a more advanced age of the world, and stored 
and stocked with infinite experiments and observations.— Bacon, Novum 
Organum (Ellis and Speddiug’s edition, 1858), vol. iv. p. 82 (translation). 


• . . So far is it from being true, as some would seem to suppose, that 
economic science has done its work, and thus become obsolefe for practical 
purposes, an object of mere historical curiosity, it belongs, on the contrary, to 
a class of sciences whose work can never be completed, never at least so long 
08 human beings continue to projeross; for the most important ]iortion of the 
data from which it reasons is human character and human institutions, and 
everything consequently which affects that character or those institutions 
must create new problems for economic science.— (-airnes, The Charader 
and Logical Method of I'olUical Lemumg^ 2nd edition, lecture i., introductory, 
p. 22 . 
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deuessors in title hav^ oxpcn'Qcd capital on the I 
improvement of the land, the fair'rent nitist^ ! 
8on:kthiug dilfercut from the economic rent 
It ijfost inoludo, over above the economic 
rent, an allowance for tlic return upon the 
capital invested in the sc^il in so far as tlie 
en'oet'f of that investment are'not exiiauyted. 
The ascertainment of the fair rent would thus 
involve two afiditional iiKiuirios, one almost 
bopelesa, viz. how much the landlord and his 
pr^ecesaors in title have cx])endcd in improving 
the land, the other (piito hopeless, viz. what 
additional value the land at this moment 
possesses as the result of tliat oxnenditure. 
But, if the law neglects these considerations and 
adopts the princi])lo that a fair rent is that 
whioli allows a fair suhsLstenee to the enltivator, 
new di(li(!ultifts arise. In the first ])lace, the 
standard of living differs mncli in diflerent dis¬ 
tricts and in diU'ereiit class<5.s. In tlie second 
place, it is well known that one man will thrive 
on tile farm on wliicli another man starves. 
In the third jdaco, it is unlikely that the culti¬ 
vator to whom a fair suhsistcnco is secured by 
law will exert himself to produce anything over 
and above that fair subsistence. IIo is not 
likely to labour in order tliat thero may be a 
surplus for the landlorl. Ho is more I’koly to 
rodneo his exertions to providing for Jiimsolf 
and to trust tliat the next judicial award will 
lessen his rent in consequence. Lastly, the 
holding may be so small that under no circum¬ 
stances could it Kujqjort a family. Ini-cha 
case the tenant will derive much of his income 
from other sonreos, and it wdl ho doubly difli- 
cn!t to say how much his holding should con¬ 
tribute to his maintenance. TIicso diflicultics 
may explain the fact that in the Irish Land Act 
of 1881 and in the Scotch Cioftcrs Act of 1887 
no precise instructions were laid down for tho 
guidance of tlie courts entrusted with the de¬ 
termination of fair rents. Th i actual ])iooo.s8 of 
determination has nnqucstionaUy been very 
summary, and tho result is at best a roiigli 
compromise between the claims of tlAi l.nii'JrfA-d 
and of the tenant Only ijrgent necessity can 
justify the state in undi-rtaking such a hopeless 
task as the ascertainment of “ fair rents.” So 
long as the settlement of rents by compefition 
does not occasion any violent social disturbance, 
comjwtition slnmld he loft to take its course (see 
Fate Peicb ; Faiu Rkvts). 

Frbe«Salr. —^Wl^erever the first ami sccoml , 
F's H»ve been accej'tcd, tho third 1< follows as a 
mattorof ooursef^Kor the tenant who e.ijoys 
of tenure at a fair lent has*au interest in 
the land which apji' oaches nearly to ownership, 
which has an apju’edahle value in\i'e market, 
and which he should^be alloucd to sell when¬ 
ever he </is)ios to lArt with it. It is for the 
laadfo^d’s ad vintage that tenant should 
have this power sale. For it is a strong 
iuoentire to tlK- tenant to labour for th4 


improvement of his holding, thus tc 
augment the landlord's security. It is oj^ly 
just, however, that the landlord should have 
the ri^it of Sbjecting upon difinite grounds to 
a person who wishes to purchase th^tcnaiit’s 
interest and to take his place. Otherwise tho 
landlord might occasionally bo forced to acccjit 
a man who would Iclrtho holding diln|^idate and 
fal: into aiToar with his rent. Such cases how¬ 
ever are rare, liecent ex}>erience in Ireland 
shows that wdth lixity of tenure and judicial 
rents tho tenant’s interest in tho land has 
become extremely valuable. Tho man who is 
willing to pay tlio high price demanded for the 
tenant-right is probably anxious to make the 
most of tlic farm when lie gets it. In conclusion, 
it may be said that when the principle of the 
three F’s has been fully admitted, the tenant is 
economic.aIly, although not legally, jiart owner 
of his holding. Koonomieally, although not 
legally, there is a divided ownership. In countries 
which have only attained a low stage of ocouomio 
development, where all economic lelations are 
settled by custom, and where the mass of 
mankind have no distinct idea of “ getting on,” 
divided ownershipof land may continue for many 
hundieds of years. Divided ownership was a 
lasting jihenomcnon in mcdiaival Europe. It 
is likely to survive a long time in India. But 
in modem Europe and especially in tho United 
Kingdom it is not likely to last. The fanner 
who has secured the three F’s will wish to take 
another step and to become full owner of the 
land. The landloi'd who has been obliged to 
yield tlie tlirce F’.s will feel that he retains no 
more than a rent-charge on his laml and a rent- 
charge of a higlily precarious nature. The 
landlord will be willing to sell and tho famier 
will ho eager to buy. AVhen arrangements for 
sale are, based on mutual .agreement they are far 
more likely to satisfy botli parties than when 
resultingirom legal rules. In Ireland thoLand 
Act of 18sl was followeil by a of acts to 
assist tenants in purchasing their farms lij" me^ 
use of public credit. Through tl*jsc acts tlic 
bulk of the ugriimUiira^laud^has become the 
ju’operty of the teuauLs. tFlms in the clad'Ac 
conntr 3 iofJ;he tillee F’s, where lh«y wore so long 
demo^ided and at host .fo fi^ly conoededf they 
have lost almois^all their iiD]>oii:ance. 

^iTii Cuhda^Vluh “ Systems of Land 

Tenure in various Countries.”—J. S. Mill, VoUtical 
Economy, and Sj*' *cheK on thevris^ — 

J, BoydKipnear, Vrincit Jet oj Property iti fjand, 
—O’^’oneor Morris, TIia'. lAitnl in Ireland. 

—Biideii-Powell, i </>«/ Syskvis']f British India .— 
Sir Horace I’Junkjdt, Irda^A in IJtc AVmj CetUury.l 
‘ * F. C. M. 

FABBUdNi, <}iov.\NNi(l7r>2-l822), hornin 
Florence of noble parentjigo. He demoted histime 
to u? turf 1 science, political cconorr^, and foreign 
languages, and attained nigh psition under the 
government of the (^raiid Duke JA)opold of 
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Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
loll Fal#»roni retired to Tuscany, and became 
houoiury professor at the uuivoj’sity of Pisa. lie 
wrote on agriculture, luchnology, chemistry, 
])hysicH, ftid matheinaticsFand his writings^are 
roiid witli interest to the present day. He Was 
greatly estcomod at home and abroad : .loll'erson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia; Cuvier 
Iioijourod him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroni's woiks is 
It' his “Life "by Andrew Mustoxidi iuserted iu 
the Biography of Tipaido (vol. i. p. 337 ti sey.). 
In economics lie supported Leopold’s lilieral 
reforms, especially ireo trade iu com, which 
he ihst'Ussecl iu dillbrunt polciuicul writings, 
ami with more energy in his hd prowf-dimetiti 
annonari (28U4, 2ml eil., 1817}; heie ho e.v.'imines 
uud relutes the various systems of restricting com* 
merer lu corn, and concludes in favour of full 
libei'ty. lu his tieatise Della prosperUd nazionale^ 
ddC c'nulibrio del eonimercio e delC utituzione delU 
dogaue (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Fouonda, he ojsiioses ciistnin-houses 
as they “ are contrary to the principle ot fraternity 
winch ought to he the ensign of all natioua," 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
N*) foreign commerco ought to bo learctb 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our i-atioii to cover the risks and commis¬ 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei pre.m’t d'incoraggianiffiUo che si retribuiscono 
alle me'-coture, dci ?>nVi7epi cscfusm che si oc- 
cordano alle vianifaUvre, e della liherld che si 
concede ai coinmei>'u> dei grani, he opposes auy 
iuteife’etice with :’ie natural development of com¬ 
merco. II. another trt.(dise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vtows of the Sentimento imparziede per 
la Ti^cann, by Bith Toloniei. Fabbroni supjmrts 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
diguments of contemporary writers: ho sets out 
the respect due to pioperty and liberty, describ¬ 
ing the natn^d conditions through which national 
iidttstries suciSeed in home markets; the advantage 
accruing to |1I classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which caiuv^i' a dem..nalfor manufactures— 
yi idea derived frfm tlie physiocratic docti iue as 
to the products of laiW,—which doctrine Fabbroni, 
hov^ver, doef not accej^t in its entii‘et|r. • 

di pubbUca e^onoviia del cavalicao Gio¬ 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 184711848 (iu llio Jtac- 
colia degli economisi^ toscani^ 4 vols.).] a. 9 

FACE V 4 LUE, or^iomiual ralnc, is the value 
men^'oned ou^j^e face of nt security as dis-^ 
tinguiahed from* the liarket valuq, The face 
i^ue of securities passing by delivery det'-mines 
the amount of the^ goveriftaent stom^, and* 
generally^lso the broker's - unmission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 sLljjo 

domain bonds is the same as on il 000 Hon¬ 
duras boniK though the market value of the 
former is aboi^ £1030, while Ae i^si’ket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £76. The face 
vUue generally represc^% the amnnnt at which 


the seeunlty isrepdyable or redeemable, but this it 
1 )^ always tlfh case. There are some debonturet 
which are repayable at a higher amouut than 
the amount represented by the "face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discoi’ut. ^ B. 8. 

li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipeh one residcut abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or teriiiinatod iu tenns of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s CemmentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


oompetition; for their it is Argued that they 
sysljjiiatiscd, extended, and gave ^ntimetyTp 
the company's trade, that merchants without 
j>ermaijent stafions and dbrts couM not liavo 
retislcd Dutcli ojiposition (Mill’s BrUish hulia, 
3840, vol. i. p, ] 95-lOC ainVnote). The succfi‘>s 
of the'^ystem seems to justify itJ' Tlie factr^des 
became governmental conLies and led to ter* 
ritorial acquisitions. 

[iiruco’s An/tials, 1810.—Eljihiiistone, Ih!>e of 
British Bmoer in the Bast, 1887.] K. a. r. 

FACTOItS' ACTS. Tiio Factors' Act 3889 
(52 A 53 Viet. c. 45), which coiisoli«late8 and 
repeals the previous acts dealing wit h similar 
snlijnc-t matter, is a partial application to 
Englisli law of the celebrated Freneli maxim, 
“Jin fait de meublos possession vant titre.” 
The present act is the outcome of a long 
struggle lietwiTii llio mercantile coTnirmnity on 
the one hand and ilie ])riuei}»les of eonunmi law 
on the oilier. The general vnle of the common 
law as of the civil law was AV/W rial quad non 
hahd, and it was lield that the mere fact tliat 
a ]>eison was iu possession of goods, or <locu- 
meiits of title to goods, did not enable him to 
himl his prlncijial by disjiosing of the goods or 
doeunicuts in contiavention of liis instructions 
with resj^eet to litem. Tlie mcrelnnits an<l 
bankers contended that, in tlie interests of 
commei<‘c, if a person was ])iit or lel't in pos¬ 
session of goods or documents of tille, he ought, 
as njgards inn*ice!it third j»urtius doidiiig with 
him in the ordinary course of business, fr l)c 
treated as the owner ol the goods. The object 
mainly contempiated by leg.il rules is to giianl 
against fraud, the object mainly eontein])latod 
oy mercantile usages is to guard against the 
risks of insolvency. The logislai urc has effected 
a compromiso botwcon the legal and mercantile 
contentions, but m doing so has in each enact¬ 
ment given more and nu'ie weight to tlie 
mercantile opinion. The fust Faelojs’ Act was 
passed ill 1823 (4 (Jeo. TV. c. 83), the second in 
1825(0 Oeo. IV. c. 94), and the third m 1842 
(5 & 6 Viet. c. 39). Tile object of tliese tlfrfl; 
acta was to validafc sales an^ ph^dges made by 
factors and otlier inprcaiitilc agents of tlie sanu! 
class will) were entrusted by their principals 
with cither goods or tlie documents of title to 
goods. 'J’ho Factors’ Act 1877 (40 k, 41 Viet, 
c. 39) maile a new departure by jmtting the 
.seller who wa§ left in jiossession of the docu¬ 
ments offitle, au<f tl^^j buyer who obtained Ihc^ 
docuifR^nts ^^itlumL inlying the prjie, on the. 
same fooling as fS^v.s. * 

'•'he ])rc.sent act. after delmin|| the terms 
“mei’cantilo agont.ir and “document of til.b- 
to goods,” enacts tb'itfwhca a inercarf^le agent 
is with the consent oPtlhe owner in ]-ossessiou 
of gofJds 0 ^ «locuirK‘nts,*any sale pledge or olhej- 
disjso.'^it^m niailn%y ^lini in tbit ordinary course 
of business shall bo aa cUbcluai as if it ^verc 
authorised by the bwui¥ of the goods, providtid 


I that the person with whom ho di^^ls has nc 
I notice of the agent’s want of authority (§f?). 
If, howevflt, the goods are pledged for an 
antecedent def>t or liability, the jiledgce acquires 
no better title tlian the pledger Jiad at <Sie time 
of the pledge (<5 4). I'lotectiou is then 
given to boiUt Ji.de excimnges of goods or 
documents, and to tXn lien of consign»'es, when 
the consignor is not the owner ol the goods 
(§§ 5 and 7). Some important alterations in 
the law of sale ai\ next effected. Ilencclorth 
ifthesellei is left in po.ssession either of the 
goods themselves or of the documents of title 
to them, any sale or ])ledge by him to a Iransl'eree 
in good faith and without notici! himls the 
Ol iginal buyer, and in like manner, if the buyer 
of goods obtains ])osse.ssion either of the goods 
or documenU witliout liaving paid for them, 
any sub-sale oi ])lodge. by him binds the 
original seller (§§ 8 and 9). Finally when 
any documeut oi title is lawfully transh iTed to 
a holder for value, the seller’s lien or light of 
sto])page is defeated to the same extiuit as it 
would be defeated by the traiisier ol a bill of 
lading whicli by common law is tieated as a 
qnasi-ju'gotiablo insl.niiiieiit (§ 10). 

'rile misajipropriiition of gnods or documents 
by lactors or otlier agents is niailo penal by 
77-79 of the 24 & 2.^. Vict. c. 98. The 
Fuotois' Act 1889 ajiplies to Lnglaml and 
Ireland, and opeiales on ti ansae Lions subsequent 
to the l.st January 1890. Its provisions are 
now apph'id to Scotland by the Factors (Scot¬ 
land) Act 1890. M. i>. c. 

FAC’rOUV ACTS.* Under this general title 
is commonly included the wltolc of tliat very 
exceptional code of laws for the regulation 
of labour ill this country, whicli, springing up 
at the bcgiiining of I lie mneti'cnth ceiitur^^ and 
gradually ''Xtciiding, now covers almost tho 
whole area ol ind'Htiial jirofiuctiou. Tho title 
is, liowevei, no longi-r either logically or oven 
conventionally acemate. For, n^krstly, tho 
designation “ factory ” is npiilieil by statuteTn 
a manner consUn^Jy varying and •I’ten incon¬ 
sistent; and sccoudly,^nnd^r that general 
designation arc popularly Ucluded other est^- 
lishmeufa ojigagoil in jiro^luction, Is workshops, 
whiehtare not technically factories. * 
England is llie original home of factcry 
le^slation. ^^ovioiis to tl^ first Factory Act 
(1802) no precisely siiiJClar enactments are 
tknowu to have c.xwtcd in any qjjfhtry. St^utos 
iu restraint^^f slave lahoAr then) had boon, both 
in aiftioni and modern times, and in constraint 
*of free labour: tho^celebratod Statute of 

Apprentices (5 tlliz. c. 4), wdiich Prof, 
.(^ons says. iii#’//<; Blate in Relaiion to Labour, 
p. 35 (18821, “The hours of labour were pro* 
scribcil, not, as in oiir factory acfij by way of 
limkttiof, but by impu.sitV)n ”; biJfc up to that 
time the rognlatli®: of voluntary work had been 
chiefly undertaken, wJiVre it’ was undertaken at 



FAjCE V|.LUE—fIoTORIES 


Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
loll Fal#»roni retired to Tuscany, and became 
houoiury professor at the uuivoj’sity of Pisa. lie 
wrote on agriculture, luchnology, chemistry, 
])hysicH, ftid matheinaticsFand his writings^are 
roiid witli interest to the present day. He Was 
greatly estcomod at home and abroad : .loll'erson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia; Cuvier 
Iioijourod him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroni's woiks is 
It' his “Life "by Andrew Mustoxidi iuserted iu 
the Biography of Tipaido (vol. i. p. 337 ti sey.). 
In economics lie supported Leopold’s lilieral 
reforms, especially ireo trade iu com, which 
he ihst'Ussecl iu dillbrunt polciuicul writings, 
ami with more energy in his hd prowf-dimetiti 
annonari (28U4, 2ml eil., 1817}; heie ho e.v.'imines 
uud relutes the various systems of restricting com* 
merer lu corn, and concludes in favour of full 
libei'ty. lu his tieatise Della prosperUd nazionale^ 
ddC c'nulibrio del eonimercio e delC utituzione delU 
dogaue (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Fouonda, he ojsiioses ciistnin-houses 
as they “ are contrary to the principle ot fraternity 
winch ought to he the ensign of all natioua," 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
N*) foreign commerco ought to bo learctb 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our i-atioii to cover the risks and commis¬ 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei pre.m’t d'incoraggianiffiUo che si retribuiscono 
alle me'-coture, dci ?>nVi7epi cscfusm che si oc- 
cordano alle vianifaUvre, e della liherld che si 
concede ai coinmei>'u> dei grani, he opposes auy 
iuteife’etice with :’ie natural development of com¬ 
merco. II. another trt.(dise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vtows of the Sentimento imparziede per 
la Ti^cann, by Bith Toloniei. Fabbroni supjmrts 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
diguments of contemporary writers: ho sets out 
the respect due to pioperty and liberty, describ¬ 
ing the natn^d conditions through which national 
iidttstries suciSeed in home markets; the advantage 
accruing to |1I classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which caiuv^i' a dem..nalfor manufactures— 
yi idea derived frfm tlie physiocratic docti iue as 
to the products of laiW,—which doctrine Fabbroni, 
hov^ver, doef not accej^t in its entii‘et|r. • 

di pubbUca e^onoviia del cavalicao Gio¬ 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 184711848 (iu llio Jtac- 
colia degli economisi^ toscani^ 4 vols.).] a. 9 

FACE V 4 LUE, or^iomiual ralnc, is the value 
men^'oned ou^j^e face of nt security as dis-^ 
tinguiahed from* the liarket valuq, The face 
i^ue of securities passing by delivery det'-mines 
the amount of the^ goveriftaent stom^, and* 
generally^lso the broker's - unmission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 sLljjo 

domain bonds is the same as on il 000 Hon¬ 
duras boniK though the market value of the 
former is aboi^ £1030, while Ae i^si’ket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £76. The face 
vUue generally represc^% the amnnnt at which 


the seeunlty isrepdyable or redeemable, but this it 
1 )^ always tlfh case. There are some debonturet 
which are repayable at a higher amouut than 
the amount represented by the "face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discoi’ut. ^ B. 8. 

li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipeh one residcut abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or teriiiinatod iu tenns of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s CemmentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


groat CominisBiona on tlie omi)loyme!^8 of the Under the coiiiiu*ohen8ivo terms of^j^his statnta 
jK)(^le, iiopularly known as the Onildrenb tlie degignation “ factory ” obtained a very 

jdoymeiit (Jonnnis.sion8, one of wli<»se earliest, significance indeed. Fii’st, it included all 
results was tl>0 passing ef a Alines Act (5 k •• previous dolifiitioiis not speciiilly inentioiied in 
Viet. c. 9l>), enlarged and improved (18(50) by lheact;audnextsoinethi#tyne\vancl^ccialIy- 
a 8ub8C(pientaet(‘28 A 24 ^iet. c. 15]). Tliree inentioiied ones. Until iindndctl also *'any 
years'later (1868) bakeries woil brought irider premises wliethcr atljoining or separale, in the 
a much-needed supervision by the Uakehoiise same occupation, sitfcite in the same y^ty, town, 
Act (2(5 & 27 Vick c. 40); and in 18(5 J a whole parish, or ]4ace, and con.stitnthig one trade 
batch of other indimlries followed, whose inclu- cstablishineiit in or within the }«'ecincts of 
aioii eonnneiicc.s a fresh chapter in the histoiy which fifty or more jiersons are employed in any 
of English fact.ory legislation. inanuCactuiing }noce.s.8,’' this last expression 

The Factory Act ofl 864, which folhnved on being further defined to mean “any manual 
an early report of the .second great ConiTrii.ssion labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of inquiry into the occu]iations of the jreojile, of gain, in or incidental to the making any 
introduced some startling innovations. Hitherto atiiclc, or in, or incidental to, tlie altering, re- 
it had boon lield, either directly nr by inferenee, l>“iring, finishing, or otherwiso atlapting for sale 
that the ju'oper arena of fm-tory legislation was any article ”—than which it would bo dillicnlt 
specially the textile imlustries, or, at most, these to devi.se more inclusive terms. To all appear¬ 
and a few ollnMs elo.sely related to them ; ami mice it only remainc<l now to legislate for the 
it had been assumed at all eveufs as a matter I»lacc3 where under fifty persons were einploywi 
of course that minnifaeture was their }>ecu]iar in manual labour to cover the whole field ol iii- 
aphoro. In this view the I’rint Works Act, dustrial production. 'I’hi.s task was undertaken 
and the Uleaeliing ami Dyeing, and Laee Works aecmdingly, within the same year, by the Work- 
Acts, had hceii legarded rather as atliliatod than shop Ucgulalion Act (30 & 31 Viet. c. 106), 
belonging to Uio Factory Acts. From the the jircamble distinctly stating this to Iw 
Factory Act of 1864 must be dated an entirely its object. A set of similar, not tbo same, 
now conception of that sjdiere and this arena, provisions were enacted for workshops as for 
This Art (27 k 28 Viet. c. 48) brought under factories, ami tlie new term delined. “ Work- 
inspeetion not merely several new mamifacturejs shop ” meant any place, not a factory or bake- 
in no way comiecled with the textile industry, house, where any handicraft was caiTiod on, in 
but cerlain industrial ojicrations as well. U'hich any child, young person, or vxitmtn v'as 
The field of legislation was thus wiiined. employed and “to which or over which the 
the earlier prcsum]tlion of what eonatitiitcd employer of the persons woikiug therein has 
a factory was formally a!»andoned, and the the right of access or control ” ; so that work- 
lines of future ])rogres.s were laid down, 'flio shops ernjdoying only adult men were, unlike 
included mamifacturcs were: (a) the mami- factories, exempt, and ])laccs to which work was 
factui'O of earthenware except bricks and taken borne tobodonewerolikewisenuregulated. 
tiles not being ornamental iilc.s ; (h) tbe With the enactment of llieso two statutes factory 
manufacture of lucifer matdies ; (e) the mann- legislation in England theoietically reaiihed the 
facturc of jieivuasion caps ; (d) the manufacture highestpointofelliciencyThat it hasyet touched- 
of cartridges. The industri.d ojiemtions were : in practice i hi.s ellleieiicy w.is md so 

(fi) the operation of paper staining; (/) tbo apparent. The administinlion oiflie Work- 
operation of fustian (iutting. It i.s^cioar that shop Act had been confided to local authoritfes, 
the statutory eoiuicption of the term fac«<5ry and these almost universally rofusi^ or failed tn 
hail hereby iindevgone a gioat transfimnation, p'lt tbe law in ojH'rationj A|i!l5>r three years of 
and clear also that the present could but be unMice.es.sful trial it was haiidod over to fee 
regarded as an instalment of more and larger insjiectors ^f factories, and scvcit years -ftor- 
changes of a like kind to follow. These ward# (1878) the two Vcta« were incoiqiArated 
industries, some of them at least, were not under the titleV'Factory and Workshop Act** 
now, the first being jiossilily tho olde.st maim- (A Viet. c. 16). Uiifortii^jately, whilst bo in- 
facturc in tlip world ; nor wci-e they all carried corjtorated, the purely «^arliiicial^ distinctions 
on by nftvel mcttiods, whether of ^greatly coi^ ^ between factorioaand workslj^r jerc rotyined, 
grcgltced lajpmr or by means of l^our-aaving whence ari|ca much of Iho contusion which still 
machinery. Thc*fe|^cration of fustian enttin^, for ^ enemttbas the treatment of this subject, and 
*'•'’taiice, was aimroly manual occi^iation, largely ] constantly thwarts Iho best endeavours of I<^s- 
puiwued in the wfcrk-jieople’s owil houses, it lator-s^rcmoveit ItcjmalTd iiK|^iivi«s, byjKirlia 
formed in fact a typical “home iiidim/y." Nor /•icntary comi|ittoea and ollicrwiae,* have but 
was the above presumiction falsified bv the event, sueceeded *^hilherto in making those incon- 
ThrepyeArs afterwards (1867) the Factory Acts sialeucies more ap|>are]it, and‘l^io remedial 
E.neniioii Act (^O^nd 31 ViiT. c. 103) ])as8ed appliedtaf demonstratii^^ the ftiii^ossibility of 
the legislature, whereby a still greater nvniliei fixing ^ comjjliea*od in/ws of legal regulations on 
and variety of fr&h industries were brought in. a sound basis by ipoans Ao empiric as those 



FAjCE V|.LUE—fIoTORIES 


Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
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li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
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with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
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the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 
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a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


on dooUs, wbavves, an^l ami uso 

of locomotives and waggons on Muctory«li\^-R 
nmfsidinj's. 

Til! war W!if. not fniitliil in f»ailiiiinriiLai 7 
li'^islation, but it f;avo considi’i-ablo inipoiiis to 
wirnl is known as Ir.oislafio^ by administrative 
order ji it is not tlii'reroio siij'|f i.sing to ^'iid 
tliat the Kactory Act of liUfi (the rtdice, 
J'actorica, k(‘., i^lisccllaiieoii.'j iVovisions Act) 
coiitafiis in soetion 7 no diipct enaftment, but 
only tlio machinery by whicdi tlic secrclary of 
state may iiialve oidors as to ecrtani iimtleis. 
The section is notoworlliy, as jt exlcmls the 
evistinj? iniiiinnun Iiitlnrto coiicrrncd only 
with (jiicstioiis ol Ijealth and safety, to niatleis 
of comfort or wclfaie. Tims (he seoiclary ol 
state has ]*o\ver to enforce upon any tiade, 
{'roup of trades, or individual factory, tlie 
provision of such amenities aa drinking' water, 
messrooms, seals, tirst-aid appliances, rest¬ 
rooms, washing' lacihlies, proleelive clotliiii.o. 
cdoakrooms, fooetlicr with proper siipeivision. 
A mimlier of orders havi! ahvady been made 
dealiii" with one or jeore of tliese matteis, 
mostly in dirty or unpleasant (as distinct from 
\inlicaltby) trades. 

The two Factory Ada ol 10:i0 were tin* fruits 
(if draft coiiveutious entered into at ♦bo first 
Cojiferenceof the International Labour Uri'ani/- 
atioii of Mu; Lea^'Ue ot Nations. Tnteniaiional 
labour Icf^islation was not unknown curlier, 
for the \\ lute Pliospliorns rrol.ihition Act of 
1S>0S registered this country’s adberemo to%ibe 
international priiieij'le of tbc probibilion (.f tbo 
use of llio daiu'orons white and yellow pboS' 
])lH)ni.s in tbc manufacture, ol malelies. Tlio 
acts ot 1920 are known as the Wuinen and 
VoiiTi" lVrsonR(Employni(!ntin Ijcad I'nKie.sse.s) 
Act, mid the Kmi>loymeiit oi Women, Yoini;' 
l*er.sons, and Oliildren Act. I’lu* former intro- 
dueod no now piinci[)le in Ibis eonntry, tor its 
provisions were already pov 'red to a great 
extent citber by trade custom or by the 
existing acts and r-gulati^m.s nnub nndei 
them. Tin; latter raised the miiiinihm 
for ein]>loyin(mt of cliildicn ^jn an industrial 
undertaking to fourteen years, and !ty aholishing 
half-time oin]»loymeni marked a distinct .stage 
in industrial legislatio.i. It also raised the 
ago at which boys may l)o emi»loyed at nigbt, 
and limited tbeir cmidoyimmt to crrt.iin 
contiuuoua }»roco.sseR. ('lansc II. of this 
act contains inaltct unconnected \dth inter- 
natiomri agreements, but of some ifiiportiHico 
in principle. *rhe»scsction gives pow>i to (Cie 
rc'Tetary of state (nfi the j(.in!, application of 
cinp oyora and omj4^»y(;d) to make an md''r 
allowing women and' ynng pers^.^ over 
sixteen years of age t(f i>c employed in shifts. 
This <t.nphjijmient may only l)o Imtwceii the 
hour# H a.m. anU 10 r.H., and no shift is to 
average more than eight hoiira. J ids enactinoiil 
was the direct resnit of^war experience, vhen 


the D.O.ILA. vegiiialions allowed Ue snhstitu- 
lion (under .special order) of tlio sliift sysfc/m 
fur the ordinary pe.ri<)d of ejiiidoynient l(*gal 
undiT Mic acts. The .section in the act (if 1920 
IS only in loi(;(; tor five year.s, and (‘.'il’li ord(“r 
made under it lemains in foice for live yeai-s 
unless previously i evoked. 

ll^otcutt, ptr Fik a7hl Wwlcshop i'rtV.v (1874). 
—Ked'U'ave^s Fiirlunj .\<U {T2th edition, 1910).— 
AbiMliaiii iiitd J).i\ l<■^, Tnr jMiorrhitiiiij to luiclvrir.A 
Olid Wi’i-Ls/iiips (otli edition DOS). —Von FhanT, 
KufjFsh I''t(c/nrif Liyi Jidiou (1873). —K. Wlialely 
<'ooke-T.aylor, The Modern, Fnefon/ Si/sfem-t and 
Iiili'iHhietioii. to d /lid'iri/ of the Juielon/ Si/Klein 
(ISSC, 1891).—\\’. S. Jovuiis, The State in ttehdhm 
to JMhoiir ((‘he bsh (htizeii Senes, 1882).--Kail 
Marx, ♦ b////e/(Mii”lish Iraiisl.ilien, 1SS7).—lidwiii 
dodder, /d/e <</ /,<od Shnjle.shin tj 1 ISStj). -I’hilip 
draiit, The fen Hours Hill (isiK)). dntchins 
.01(1 IJanison, IJidon/of Juiefoi't/ jLei/islalioii (m*\v 
edition, T.)()7) Allied.” 1/i',/oj i/of the Faetoiy 
Moiciiind (IHo?). - Cimmiivliaiii. (iiowth of 
I'liKiUsh Judustri/ uiul Couiiioiee m Modern Times 
(till t'dilion, IttO.o).—Tinill, So< iid Jduf/ainh — 
Itoyd Couimissunt on Lahoiii jMimites ol Evidence 
am! J)igc,st,s, (troiip -/J•;s/'./oa( (’oui' 

luis'iii •u/i, tlr/inrt on Hmjdoi/meiit ofM'oiiieiiDS^y^). 
Fnud /tijiort of the <'ommi'''-ioii,. Auvunl Ileporfs 
ofil.M. Vhief /iispee/or of /''(letones.- W. reuilier 
lle^•VeSJ S/ide , iim ii/o 'll! At '■tiii/io und Few 
/'•idund (1902).—T. Ohvei, Jfauijerous Toides 
(1002A w. C. T. 

FACTORY LAWK IN TIIK UNITED 
STATES. The regulation of factory labour 
ill the United States is not a subject of federal, 
but of state legislation. Consctjuently there is 
no uniformity in laxvs of this character. Some 
states have progressed much farther than the 
rest, and are much more active in the execution 
of the laws. Massachusetts on the whole ha* 
taken the lead, while New York, Ohio, 
.lorsey, and Pennsylvania have advanced in the 
sime (lireclion. In Mas.sachnsett.s the first law 


reipdating tlio hours of labour waj passed in 
1874, making ten liours a legal da^ for wonHSi 
and children. This was followed the act of 
1877, w'hich ])rovid^ for the guarding of belting, 
shafting, gearing, etc., in t*ac^)rria. Members «?' 
the state jiolice are dcLailed to act af inspectors. 
Tlic act of fsSG provide.^ for^.weekly payment 
to operatives em|iloyed by corporations. By 
othf -legislations night hhom* is forbidden for 
women and chifflren, and the fimo of meal hours 


governed. Thgrc are numor^uff other ^ro¬ 


m.idc, 


I 




Avn^ HZ-porl of (he Coumigsiourr n/ 
Lnhoiir, 1907.- lU inonitily t lull dins the U.S. 

liurcan of Laboi.— Reiwri of the, lium&riol LVwi- 
Leijislati^n (vol. V. U.S. Com¬ 
missioner’s Report)^ Stipisoii, llandlmok to tJn 
fahour iMm of tM IJniff^ Stales ] D. B. D. 
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Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
loll Fal#»roni retired to Tuscany, and became 
houoiury professor at the uuivoj’sity of Pisa. lie 
wrote on agriculture, luchnology, chemistry, 
])hysicH, ftid matheinaticsFand his writings^are 
roiid witli interest to the present day. He Was 
greatly estcomod at home and abroad : .loll'erson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia; Cuvier 
Iioijourod him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroni's woiks is 
It' his “Life "by Andrew Mustoxidi iuserted iu 
the Biography of Tipaido (vol. i. p. 337 ti sey.). 
In economics lie supported Leopold’s lilieral 
reforms, especially ireo trade iu com, which 
he ihst'Ussecl iu dillbrunt polciuicul writings, 
ami with more energy in his hd prowf-dimetiti 
annonari (28U4, 2ml eil., 1817}; heie ho e.v.'imines 
uud relutes the various systems of restricting com* 
merer lu corn, and concludes in favour of full 
libei'ty. lu his tieatise Della prosperUd nazionale^ 
ddC c'nulibrio del eonimercio e delC utituzione delU 
dogaue (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Fouonda, he ojsiioses ciistnin-houses 
as they “ are contrary to the principle ot fraternity 
winch ought to he the ensign of all natioua," 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
N*) foreign commerco ought to bo learctb 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our i-atioii to cover the risks and commis¬ 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei pre.m’t d'incoraggianiffiUo che si retribuiscono 
alle me'-coture, dci ?>nVi7epi cscfusm che si oc- 
cordano alle vianifaUvre, e della liherld che si 
concede ai coinmei>'u> dei grani, he opposes auy 
iuteife’etice with :’ie natural development of com¬ 
merco. II. another trt.(dise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vtows of the Sentimento imparziede per 
la Ti^cann, by Bith Toloniei. Fabbroni supjmrts 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
diguments of contemporary writers: ho sets out 
the respect due to pioperty and liberty, describ¬ 
ing the natn^d conditions through which national 
iidttstries suciSeed in home markets; the advantage 
accruing to |1I classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which caiuv^i' a dem..nalfor manufactures— 
yi idea derived frfm tlie physiocratic docti iue as 
to the products of laiW,—which doctrine Fabbroni, 
hov^ver, doef not accej^t in its entii‘et|r. • 

di pubbUca e^onoviia del cavalicao Gio¬ 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 184711848 (iu llio Jtac- 
colia degli economisi^ toscani^ 4 vols.).] a. 9 

FACE V4LUE, or^iomiual ralnc, is the value 
men^'oned ou^j^e face of nt security as dis-^ 
tinguiahed from* the liarket valuq, The face 
i^ue of securities passing by delivery det'-mines 
the amount of the^ goveriftaent stom^, and* 
generally^lso the broker's - unmission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 sLljjo 

domain bonds is the same as on il 000 Hon¬ 
duras boniK though the market value of the 
former is aboi^ £1030, while Ae i^si’ket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £76. The face 
vUue generally represc^% the amnnnt at which 


the seeunlty isrepdyable or redeemable, but this it 
1)^ always tlfh case. There are some debonturet 
which are repayable at a higher amouut than 
the amount represented by the "face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discoi’ut. ^ B. 8. 

li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipeh one residcut abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or teriiiinatod iu tenns of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s CemmentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


and 90 much; and it^is a natural subject of 
interast, tliercforc, at thia stage of SevelopKieA^ 
—wrteii it begins already to sliow some signs of 
entering on a nfew phase-rto in<piiro what ai-e 
the most conspicuous economic results that have 
Droceedftd fj'oni it thus far. |‘'he most conspicu¬ 
ous of‘all results is the imnieifecly iucreaicd 
productiou of which it lias been tlio instrument; 
but tills is one so patent, and wliich has been 
80 olton the theme of eulogy, that it does not 
seem necessary to descant upon it here. It 
will be more to the purpose iu such an under¬ 
taking B.S the present to consider to what extent 
the human agents of production have been 
afre<'t.cd, and through them the economic position 
and jirosfiects of the community at large. 

It may be aakl at once, then, that many 
dismal proj)hc(dcs which acco!nj«xnied the un¬ 
usual dovelopment of modern factory labour 
during its initial period have not heeii hitherto 
fulfilled. The factory population Inis not 
become less moral during that period, but more 
moral; not loss religious, but more ndigions. 
Tlie criminal statistics of factory districts may 
be appended to with confidence on the first head; 
and on the second wc have tlio conclusive evi¬ 
dence accumulated by Sir Edward Haines (^.v.) 
in a remarkable }>ainphlot published in 1843, 
called 3'he Social, Eilucaiioml, aivi lieligious 
Sl.tUt' of the Maimfdcturinri DisLricta, with 
StaJislUal ReMnia (Simpkin and Marshall), 
wherein it is shown that in the four typical 
mauufactunng counties of Lancashire, li^rk- 
shire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, the proportion 
of sittings in church and chapel to the popula¬ 
tion was mnoh greater than in—for instance— 
London, and tiie jmiportionate jidvanee in tlie 
provision of new sittings during the typical 
factory period 1801 to 1841 far moi'e rapid. 
It lias not become less iiiLUectual but more 
iutollectnal. For, first, the Factory Acts and 
Elementary F(<lucatioii Acts have secured better 
instruction ; and, next, it is clear from the 
quantity and quality of literatui'e circulating in 
factory districts that opportunities of iiitoll<»^ 
tual culture arc more appr%‘iate«l now than 
fonnni'ly. Moreover, it was actually owdiig to 
the opjMirlunities afforded by the factory system 
that the first trial of compulsory education was 
made in this country through the i»roliminary 
medium of the half-time system. Its cirijcton 
public sanitatjpn has been good. The large 
spaces and%ighly-org>iiteised conditiot^ recjuired , 
for the'^icces|ful prosiu'Ution of fact^' lalamr 
might, in any cm<^ have been ex)»ectcd*to 
nr-"Ti‘ this, and it is fiirtluT prodded for by 
statute. A physiei^ dctorioiution ^las been 
assumed among the o^ualive popuhil^in, Imt 
this remains to be proved. It is an assertion 
«a.sily*'piadS and readity believed ; but is in 
dini^t op])osition ^ho ojunioitof some of the 
iiKwt acute ami unjivcjndicod observers, like^Ir. 
Camdl Wright, a11<l Jit. Louis Ilcybaud, the 


well-known French staiisliciau, ijplio have 
minutely investigated the facts. Or, if th^ 
deterioration bo allowed in the case of male 
0 |»emtivQ 6 compared with the rSce of dome.stio 
manufacturers whom they vsuperseded, thi. same 
should not be lightly assumed to ap])ly to 
women. No one familiar with the textile in- 
dnstiies of the noith o< England can haj'^s failed 
to notice the robust tyjie of women employed 
there, jiresenting an cs[)ocially striking oontiast 
with the equivalent class among sempstresses, 
domestic scrvaiiLs, or the female population of 
agricultural districts. Mr. Wright (leclaros the 
women factory ivorkers in I'Vance and (lermany 
to bo far .superior in ])hysiqiic to those who are 
employed in woikslmjw, and liolds the same to 
be true both of Ann-nca and England. Neither, 
it a]>jiear.s, is it the case that the children of 
these women ai-e degenerate when compared 
W’ith the chililreii of others at work at other 
occupations, or comjjared with cliildrcii (»f 
wholly unemjdoyexl niotlu'rs (of the same clash), 
or that infant mortality is lilgher in factory 
districts than elsewhere. Mr. Cooke-Taylor 
has oven gone the length of arguing that the 
opjiosite i.s true (s(5e TraiisftcdvifS of the Ndiimuil 
SisanciiUion for the Promotion of Social Sciev-rc, 

1874 and 1882; Forhwjhfli/ Ikvicw, May 

1875 ; Co-i\i.fm‘i)ordr)j llevicw, Septcinhnr 1882 ; 
Modern Factory Siiiitcm, pji. 403, 423), and has 
produeed a long airay ol’ statistics iu support of 
the contention. As for the further (juestion— 
more social than economic—of the »]fgree in 
which family life Inis been alfected by the 
factory system ; tlnit is again of wider import 
than appeal’s at lirst sight. It i.s allowed that 
the arena of prckluctive labour, especially in the 
greater iudu.stiies, ha.'? Ihhti largely transferred 
imm the home to the lacloiy ; but is jdiat 
necessarily an evil * Is it not even w’liab some 
of our j»hilanthroj>iht8 are ciying tint loudly for 
at the jire^ont lime? It is true, too, that the 
factory system fosters indcpendenco^df character 
among the young, and has a teinleucy to bre^ 
do i,vn the old organixation of the duuw ^tic circle. 
But independenee m charf cter^'lnay he a gain, 
not a loss, when not ]»ush#l to illi'gil.iiijaU' 
excess; and^ll inodern cxpeiieuee^s in favour 
of limiling the }»ower of j!ar(%ts over thoir*6H- 
spring. We lialb ]>rol>ably not yet seen all 
tliarthe factory .system porV'uds in this con¬ 
nection,justaswe have not yet seen tjio ultimate 
linoaments of thaliMystom itself,;*’’,, 

Home of titf more aiqiacnt lowills may, never- 
theluSlpl)# indicated. How has the factory 
system* afleetod thS relations between capital 
and labour; and w|.at is its atlitmje towai’da the 
eoigSiimcr? WeeJiavo noticed its elfeot on tlie 
I clations between employer and em]>loycd: it has 
diminished the intimacy that foinief If subsisted 
botwien ificse jiartners i^iprodiifction. It is 
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ScojK and Method of Eco^^omic Science^ IV^ofcssor 
Wagner in a communication to til'd QmrUrly^ 
Jonrhd of Ei'cniom.ieSy Ociobcr 1886, and other 
high aitlioritics Mvingand (jo.id—|>re-cTTnincntly 
Will in Iii.s Loijic and Iht set fled Questions. A 
lively Btatomciit of tlin tnitl\ here emphasised 
is oontirined in Liint's Economic Science 
tions of tho Day), 1883. 

[Consult .also Keynes, Scope ami Milhod of 
Politukii Ecnvomif.'] K Y. K. 

FAILTIKK. See NKUunov. 

FAIR FRICK, '[’lie word “ fair,” when used 
iu rcliTciice to economic matters, has raiely a 
scieiitilic meaning. On the .'is.snm[tlion tli.at a 
fair price i.s one just both for Iniyer and seller, 
the proper delniitiou is that it is tliat jirico at 
which the same quanfity of a cnmniodity is 
offered for sale and demanded. It must lie 
observed, however, that tho term is in praetiee 
never used in this siguilication. Indeed, it is 
chiefly met with in disenssiou.s on questions 
relating to lan<l ; where it is gencially used, 
not in eon.sonanco with, but in contradiCinction 
to, the above di'linifion. The leeoivod and now 
statutory term “fairieni,”is perhapsrfi.sjtonsil))c 
for this use of the term, and in the case of rent 
of laiul, as of land iLself, there is a possililc 
scientific meaning attaeliablc to the ))hr.‘ise 
which i.'i not tlio meaning eommonly associated 
with it. In fact, fair pnoe has come to bo 
applied exclusively to those commodities in 
wliich, thiougli somn fonu of monopoly, it is 
thonglit tliat one party to the bargain ’of 
exchange has an advantage over the other if the 
laws of supply and demand are loft to woik out 
the price without interference. Thus when it 
is said that public bodies ought to be allowed 
to acipiire land compulstirily lor« fair price, tlie 
meaning conveyed is tliat a oompniation based 
on the market value of tin: hv’d is too high and 
therefore unfair. A fair wage, it may he noticed, 
is merely a fair jirico for labour, and is gener¬ 
ally uscil without reforenec to the. stale of trade 
or of the labour market, but on tho asau^ijiHou j 
that without some interference with the contract 
for tho hire of labour tho wago^Jiaid will be too 
small for tho projicr sustenance of the wmknian. 
Such a term, however, is not properly economic 
(see JusTUM uuF/nuM). m. «. d. 

FAIR RKNTS. Fair rout, like the .simihif 
expressions “ fair w.ages,” “ fair price " (.Iit.stitm 
PRE’ riUM, 5'.||.),i5 nse^ onvey an ethical judg¬ 
ment o%»an economic fact. Appiftd in a 
primitive comnftnit^ it means tlio cuttoinapy 
or tisual rent of laud, Especially wlifU held by 
air^mber of the ^up (Maine, Vilhujc 
Vommunilics, p. 187). Again, like fA'|^wag<-s 
or price, it hnplios the of an amounl tliat 
will allww tko person iwtercstod to live—tho 
rent ^ni^r which «i tenant *‘gtn live and 
thrive.” I'hc devclo)>Tftent of ecmiomic science 
brought about the iloutkication of lair rout 


with competitive or Ricardian rent a»i>aid by a 
cajiitalhst farmer,—tlui siirplns remaining aftci 
cxjicnse.s of jiroibiction, ordinary^prolit included, 
bare licon satisncil. Lastly, Mill and bis lead* 
ing disciple O.airncs were led from t!ien<s(.Mdy 
<»!'tho liisli land question to scpaiatecom}Kiti- 
tive from fair rent iu tlie case of cottier tenants, 
and ^0 regard the hitlir jus being e(piii'i4lent to 
“economic” rent, from wliich under the }>iess* 
lire of demand the actual rents jiaid by the 
cultivators were likely to diverge. “ Kcoiioniic 
lent,” say.s Cairnos, “is uo ofliev than the lair 
valuation rent of the good landlord. 'J'he fair 
valuation rout of tlie popular platform admits, 
in short, of heiiig reduced to .strietl}'^ .scionLilic 
expies.siou” {Essoiis iiiPvhUcal E'-onowy, p. 
20f)). Whore competition fails to socmejustioe 
the intervention of an external authority 
hecouies necessary. According to Mill rent 
I p.aid by a e.-qiilalist . . . may safely bo 
abandoned to (•oinjutition ; rent paid by 
labonrei's cannot. . . . Fc.-i.sant rents ought 
never to be ai bill ary . . . either by eusfom or 
law it i.s conipiir.JLively nceessary that they 
.should bo fixed ” {I’riiteiphSy bk. ji. eh. 10, 

g 1). 

The Rc]Hjrt <)l flic Ihssborough doinmission 
in 1881 (C. 2770) accepts this imnv, aigiiiug 
that there is no “ fieedom of eontmet ” between 
landlord and t-naut (i». 21) and nconiiiH nds 
that fair jents should bo fixed “by a con- 
stitiilcfl autlioiily” (p. 1<J), and ]iioeceds “to 
negative the i<lea that sucli rout means what 
in Knglaud is known as a lull or lair commercial 
rent, hut in Iielaiid as a rack-rent” (p. 23). 

I The Irish Land Act of 1881, avowedly based 
' on the Report of the, Bef,sborougli (Commission, 
i wa.sin facttlic Icgisl.ilive eiiactinenl of (laiijics’.s 
j theory os to lush land leul.s. It ereafed ;i 
tribunal for the fixing of fair rents, a term 
which was not fmiher tjeliued, and kirl (Icwn 
tliat the, court, “ after henriug tin* pailics auc! 
having regard to the inteiest of fV'liiudloid 
and tenant resjicetively, and coiisidcijng all the 
oircunifitances of tlie^p.sc, holding. .ai<^ dktriet, 
may determine what is siith tvjf lent” (•11 h 
■15 Vie.t, c. 40, § 8). « * 

Thi.s mea.sKre, which hec;iiiie law on 22iid 
August J881, w'as limitecf to^early tenanU, 
and ^toral holdings over .C.50 valuation W’orc 
exoliraed from it| opf'ration. Subsequent legis¬ 
lation from 1887 to IDOfr lias co^psidnrably 
enlarged the liekl of* its working^il^'ischoldirs 
and oven futif^e tenants a%o now^ahlo to apply 
for jiid^ialtrcnts. 

^During the —roii^nly—tl^rty years, ending 
3ist March 191],f.ir.st-term reiit^ have been 
fivcd for mure thaja-onc-half the .irt;a of fiehind. 
About two-thirds of the tofal holdings bavo 
heeu dealt with for this piirposc.^^The ro- 
ductio'r in* rental is soii^what more than 
1^1,600,000. Moreover, aecond-tenn fair rents 
havo boon fxod for more ^Uan oue-thivd ol' tlie 
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Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
loll Fal#»roni retired to Tuscany, and became 
houoiury professor at the uuivoj’sity of Pisa. lie 
wrote on agriculture, luchnology, chemistry, 
])hysicH, ftid matheinaticsFand his writings^are 
roiid witli interest to the present day. He Was 
greatly estcomod at home and abroad : .loll'erson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia; Cuvier 
Iioijourod him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroni's woiks is 
It' his “Life "by Andrew Mustoxidi iuserted iu 
the Biography of Tipaido (vol. i. p. 337 ti sey.). 
In economics lie supported Leopold’s lilieral 
reforms, especially ireo trade iu com, which 
he ihst'Ussecl iu dillbrunt polciuicul writings, 
ami with more energy in his hd prowf-dimetiti 
annonari (28U4, 2ml eil., 1817}; heie ho e.v.'imines 
uud relutes the various systems of restricting com* 
merer lu corn, and concludes in favour of full 
libei'ty. lu his tieatise Della prosperUd nazionale^ 
ddC c'nulibrio del eonimercio e delC utituzione delU 
dogaue (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Fouonda, he ojsiioses ciistnin-houses 
as they “ are contrary to the principle ot fraternity 
winch ought to he the ensign of all natioua," 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
N*) foreign commerco ought to bo learctb 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our i-atioii to cover the risks and commis¬ 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei pre.m’t d'incoraggianiffiUo che si retribuiscono 
alle me'-coture, dci ?>nVi7epi cscfusm che si oc- 
cordano alle vianifaUvre, e della liherld che si 
concede ai coinmei>'u> dei grani, he opposes auy 
iuteife’etice with :’ie natural development of com¬ 
merco. II. another trt.(dise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vtows of the Sentimento imparziede per 
la Ti^cann, by Bith Toloniei. Fabbroni supjmrts 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
diguments of contemporary writers: ho sets out 
the respect due to pioperty and liberty, describ¬ 
ing the natn^d conditions through which national 
iidttstries suciSeed in home markets; the advantage 
accruing to |1I classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which caiuv^i' a dem..nalfor manufactures— 
yi idea derived frfm tlie physiocratic docti iue as 
to the products of laiW,—which doctrine Fabbroni, 
hov^ver, doef not accej^t in its entii‘et|r. • 

di pubbUca e^onoviia del cavalicao Gio¬ 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 184711848 (iu llio Jtac- 
colia degli economisi^ toscani^ 4 vols.).] a. 9 

FACE V4LUE, or^iomiual ralnc, is the value 
men^'oned ou^j^e face of nt security as dis-^ 
tinguiahed from* the liarket valuq, The face 
i^ue of securities passing by delivery det'-mines 
the amount of the^ goveriftaent stom^, and* 
generally^lso the broker's - unmission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 sLljjo 

domain bonds is the same as on il 000 Hon¬ 
duras boniK though the market value of the 
former is aboi^ £1030, while Ae i^si’ket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £76. The face 
vUue generally represc^% the amnnnt at which 


the seeunlty isrepdyable or redeemable, but this it 
1)^ always tlfh case. There are some debonturet 
which are repayable at a higher amouut than 
the amount represented by the "face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discoi’ut. ^ B. 8. 

li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipeh one residcut abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or teriiiinatod iu tenns of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s CemmentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


to a subject; No Engljgli subject tberejpre can 
hold^a market unless he can 8lio\? a gra»t 
this 'niouoj)oly by ietter8-|)atent or such long 
eDjoyn;ei)t of tht right Iha^ it will bo presumed 
that a grant was made to him at an early period 
and has since been lost, “^le right to le?y 
toll and other dues ” is not a nec«..sary incident 
of a mai'kct. Free markets exist in many places 
in England, as for iiistanoo at Chip})on})am in 
‘Wiltsliirc. Tlie right to keep standard weights 
and measures, to hold a market court, and to 
sentence offenders to fine or [>illory, were parts 
of the privileges of markct-ownei's in the past, 
ilarkete are seldom hoM less frequently than 
once a week ; fairs are seldom lield more fre¬ 
quently than three or four times a year. It 
seems tolerably certain tliat in origin fairs and 
markets ai^o distinct. The fair is a holiday or 
“ wako ” or festival of a saint, which is incidcut- 
tdly utilised by the itinerant trader for pui- 
jjosos of gain. The n.ame is jjroliably derived 
from the Latin feria {a holiday), ajicl a fair in 
Ilritlajiy at the present day would sliow us 
with toloiablo accuracy what an English fair 
was before tlie Keformaiion. A market, on the 
other hand, t-oiiies into existence for the expre.ss 
purposes of trade. The Jjiitin name [miTidiiuz') 
shows that under the Konians a maiLot was 
usually held once in their inue-da_^ week. 
From these considerations wo can understand 
why wo find in England what are called 
“jileaauro fairs,” while such a thing as a 
“ pleasure market ” is unknown. 

Fairs .—Dealing in the first instance with 
fairs, it would apjMMvr that before the Norman 
Conquest the ownership of a fair was not a 
matter of great value. It is observed in an 
antiquarian report forming the first volume 
of the proceedings of tlio loyal conimissiou of 
1887 that ‘'there are only two notices of fairs 
in Domesday Book, namely, ihe mention of the 
third i>art of a fair at ‘Asi)ella’ in Suffolk 
and of the forum annuak hcl<I hy the Earl of 
Moretaiii at ‘Mabde' in Cornwalland that 
“even in these instances there is no csftniatoiTtf 
annual valuo, as is usual wj^ere markets are 
described.” 

The trade of England devclo])ed rapidly after 
the Norman Conquest and umler the Planta- 
genet kings, and its development took a sliapc; 
which led to the great development of fairs in 
the direction of trade. It was a natural result 
of the kingrioni of Ingluud and dnehy of Nor- 
mandywbeing in the same hands that trade' 
across the J^hglilm Channel .sliouhf bcccauc 
laiger, and in Planta^enot times thib connection 
w'"’ Europe increas<^ still furtlmr, not only on 
account of the extended' possessions o^b;ir kings 
in Franco, but also by Yyason of the genius for 
commerce i^liich more •than one of them dis- 
playxd.*'. For suelv a^forcign tj^ide, at a time 
when the means of communication were imper- 
fapt, the system oMair^was a godsend. The 


fix«l dates at wliich the fairs were hdd enabled 
the merchant or dealer to an’onge his dremt 
with certainty ; and thus, at a fair, merchandise 
would l^ founfi wliich was ndcossarily absent 
from the weekly market; or, as the late Psolessor 
Kogers e-vpresses it, the fair was “a market in 
which goods which could not 1)0 found in the 
ordinary toivn market.would bo pi^ocuiYil'Ie, and 
in whicli tlfero would be a wider market for 
ordinary goods.” The same writer gives us a 
picture of the gi'cat fair of Stourbridge near 
Cambridge, wlucii it is impossible to read with¬ 
out wonder at the present day. The day of the 
)>roclamation of the fair was 4th September. 
On 8th Soptemher the fair was opened and 
lasted for three iveeks. ‘ ‘ The tomjiorary wooden 
buildings were commenced by custom on St 
Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August, and the 
builders of these Jiouscs were allowed to destroy 
corn grown on the .spot with impunity if it were 
not cleared before that time. The space allotted 
to the fair, about liulf a square mile, was divided 
into streets which were named soinetinies by 
iialions, and in each of those stroels some special 
trade was carried on, the princijial being foreign 
spices and fiixits, ironmong(‘ry, fish, metal 
goods, cloth, wool, leather, and latterly books.” 
At tliis lair, as wo learn, there would be found 
traders from the Levant, frojn Genoa, and from 
Ahuiice, “ war-horse.s and jennets from Spain, 
and iron from Seville.” 

For securing merchants and their good.s from 
robbery and violence we find that from the 
earliest times a special “jKiaee” was otiforoed 
which in course of lime came to afibrd protection 
to all minor offenders who could find sanctuary 
within the limits of tlie fair. A quotation 
iVom the Scottish Leges QuattvoT l/argorum 
will illustrate this practice. 

“This is the oixlinanco of the i>eace of Uirs 
in a royal burgh on tlie hither side of the water 
of Forth, to wit; Tliat from the time when the 
peace of the fair is proclaimed, no msn be taken 
nor attached within the time of thal; fair, either 
in coming to the ftijr or in pa^i^J^ienco or in 
sojourning in the fair itself y^nless ho has 
broken the peace of the fair,*or unless he be an 
outlaw of tl^ Lord King or the Kkig’s traitor, 
or suck a miwloor as the of Holy ChArch 
ought not to sivc. And if he be such a 
misfloer, or Imvo broken ^he peace of the 
fair, he shall oe attached securely until the 
ifiori of that fair,* and there h^''haU stan^for 
his right, an^ justice sha^ bo done in the matter 
whor%»4' li* has been charged.” 

• Durfng the conttauaucu of the fair, then, the 
ordinary exccutiv| and jmfieial ofheors of the 
p]|cc webe oustei.of their juri«diS;ion\nd were 
replaced by the officials of the ownera of the fair. 
In the court of PiE-PowDE]i(9f. v.) (f^ijilspoiidr^s) 
the VMusky-feet” or trav^ingdealers founds 
substitute for the ocflinary courts of law. There 
is nothing strange in tl^ lord of the fair thus 



FAjCE V|.LUE—fIoTORIES 


Tusoany. i^lien Tuscany was annexed to the 
oinpive of France, Fahbroiii was ap[>ointed 
deputy in the Fays legislative assenftrty for Pisa, 
and baron of the empire. WheiT Napoieou I. 
loll Fal#»roni retired to Tuscany, and became 
houoiury professor at the uuivoj’sity of Pisa. lie 
wrote on agriculture, luchnology, chemistry, 
])hysicH, ftid matheinaticsFand his writings^are 
roiid witli interest to the present day. He Was 
greatly estcomod at home and abroad : .loll'erson 
dedicated to him a house in far Virginia; Cuvier 
Iioijourod him with an historical eulogium. 

A complete catalogue of Pabbroni's woiks is 
It' his “Life "by Andrew Mustoxidi iuserted iu 
the Biography of Tipaido (vol. i. p. 337 ti sey.). 
In economics lie supported Leopold’s lilieral 
reforms, especially ireo trade iu com, which 
he ihst'Ussecl iu dillbrunt polciuicul writings, 
ami with more energy in his hd prowf-dimetiti 
annonari (28U4, 2ml eil., 1817}; heie ho e.v.'imines 
uud relutes the various systems of restricting com* 
merer lu corn, and concludes in favour of full 
libei'ty. lu his tieatise Della prosperUd nazionale^ 
ddC c'nulibrio del eonimercio e delC utituzione delU 
dogaue (1789), published under the name of 
Valentino Fouonda, he ojsiioses ciistnin-houses 
as they “ are contrary to the principle ot fraternity 
winch ought to he the ensign of all natioua," 
and violate the rights of jiroperty and liberty. 
N*) foreign commerco ought to bo learctb 
because “it requires fourfold the advantages 
of our i-atioii to cover the risks and commis¬ 
sion, cat riage, and the like." Thus, in his treatise 
Dei pre.m’t d'incoraggianiffiUo che si retribuiscono 
alle me'-coture, dci ?>nVi7epi cscfusm che si oc- 
cordano alle vianifaUvre, e della liherld che si 
concede ai coinmei>'u> dei grani, he opposes auy 
iuteife’etice with :’ie natural development of com¬ 
merco. II. another trt.(dise, he opposed (1791) the 
retrograde vtows of the Sentimento imparziede per 
la Ti^cann, by Bith Toloniei. Fabbroni supjmrts 
the theory of free-trade, gathering together all the 
diguments of contemporary writers: ho sets out 
the respect due to pioperty and liberty, describ¬ 
ing the natn^d conditions through which national 
iidttstries suciSeed in home markets; the advantage 
accruing to |1I classes from the increase of rent of 
land, which caiuv^i' a dem..nalfor manufactures— 
yi idea derived frfm tlie physiocratic docti iue as 
to the products of laiW,—which doctrine Fabbroni, 
hov^ver, doef not accej^t in its entii‘et|r. • 

di pubbUca e^onoviia del cavalicao Gio¬ 
vanni Fabbroni (Firenze), 184711848 (iu llio Jtac- 
colia degli economisi^ toscani^ 4 vols.).] a. 9 

FACE V4LUE, or^iomiual ralnc, is the value 
men^'oned ou^j^e face of nt security as dis-^ 
tinguiahed from* the liarket valuq, The face 
i^ue of securities passing by delivery det'-mines 
the amount of the^ goveriftaent stom^, and* 
generally^lso the broker's - unmission. Thus 
the stamp duty on £1000 sLljjo 

domain bonds is the same as on il 000 Hon¬ 
duras boniK though the market value of the 
former is aboi^ £1030, while Ae i^si’ket 
value of the latter is only ab#it £76. The face 
vUue generally represc^% the amnnnt at which 


the seeunlty isrepdyable or redeemable, but this it 
1)^ always tlfh case. There are some debonturet 
which are repayable at a higher amouut than 
the amount represented by the "face valu^ and 
instances also occurof securities being redeemable 
at a discoi’ut. ^ B. 8. 

li\C'rOIl fStots law). A |>aid com»erciaI 
agent, remunerated by commission, entrusted 
w ith the possession, apparent ownership, manage¬ 
ment, and disposal of tlie employer's pr8])erty 
and the management of all the principal’s aifairs 
in the place where he resides, or in a particular 
dcjiartment. He is in point of law a person 
distinct from his principal. Factorship or 
“ factory,” is express or implied, special (t.«. 
limited to a particular de])artraent), or general, 
or both special and general, his commission in the 
hist case conferring on him both general powers 
and special powers, which would not otherwise 
have been included. He must act personally. a.H 
a rule ; he must remit, according to the princi¬ 
pal’s directions, all money received by him in tlie 
course of the factory business. The employer 
IS bound by all engagements conicactcd by tlie 
factor within his powers; by tlic common law of 
Scotland, which in this respect differs from that 
of England, as well as by the Factoiw Aerrs 
(q.v.) he can pledge the goods of his jirincipal; 
and the risk of goods in the factor’s Land is, os 
a rule, with the employer. Third parties deal 
with the factor as with a jirincipal, unless he 
expressly deals as a factor for a disclosed prin- 
cipeh one residcut abroad. Factory endures, 
unless recalled, or teriiiinatod iu tenns of the 
commission, or superseded, during the life of 
the employer, and thereafter foi' unfinished 
transactions or those entered into in ignorance 
of the death of the principal. 

[See Bell’s CemmentarieSy i. 606. Al.so a steward, 
a law-agent wlio manages the letting of farms and 
other landed estate business. See also Judicial 
Factor.] a. d. 

FACTOR (English law). See Factors’ Aerrs. 

FACl’OKIES. The East India Company 
ctiiiy csl^ilislied stations in tlie east fur their 
trade with Persia^)apan, and especially India 
and the Islands. The hrst was built at Acheen, 
ill Sumatra, 1602, and within forty years was 
followed by factories at Bantam, Surat, Agra, 
Banda, Masulipatam, Jaccatra (Batavia), Seinde, 
Hooghly, and many other places. Some, e.g. 
Fort St George (Madras) and Surat, were 
Ibrtified, These faotorie| wre Houses contain- 
*ing reside.1t tradei-s—merchants, facto*, and 
wrilers—^le foreign agents 'it Ei%liah traders 
whether of ♦udividual “ interlopers ” or of a 
company. These gave tlgiir employers mudi 
trouble private tradieig, pcrlinps because of 
their low salarie.s. Fetors received only £20 
yearly. Against factoiies are urged their ex- 
jiensivoness, the patronage^ enjoyed by,the 
directors, the cmlisions thi^ occasionedVitli the 
Portuguese and Dutchamcrahants, who feared 


royal grants wore beeoj^iing olfdoleto, a^ystem 
was suringiiig up of creating newMiarKct^ by 
priviffe acts of parliament, by special local 
acts, Oful by genera) legislation. 

In 1847 tlie “Markets ami Fairs Clauses 
Act” for the lirst time codified the “provisions 
usuallytcontained in acts ol‘ fsarlir'iiont autlipr- 
isiug the construction or regulation of markets 
and fairs.” Uiit the provisions of this act only 
apply to markets created by act of p.i,rliameiit 
after Ibe year 1847, ami thus the seo])e of a 
very useful act was much limited. 

The Fublie Health Act of 1875 for the 
first time gave urban sanitary autliorilies— i.c. 
boroughs, iinju‘Ovemont act districts, and 
local government districts, conditional jiowons 
to csLablisb markets. Under this act local 
authorities may establish markets if they do 
not interfere witli markets ali’eady existing ; 
may acquire existing maikets by ]mi'chaso or 
lease ; may jirovide bnihlitigs for tlie eoiiveiiieiit 
use of the maikct; may make bye-laws for their 
regulation ; and t;ike rents ami tolls tor tlieir 
use. For carrying out lliese objects the sanc¬ 
tion of the local government boartl must be 
obLainod by tlic local authority. 

There appear to be at the jire.seait day some 
769 markets in England and Wales, exclusive 
of the metropolis. Of tiiose 261 .are in boi ouglis, 
266 in other urban di.striets, and 242 in rural 
sanitary distiiets. Of the maikets held in the 
boroughs, 21(1 out of 261 bidong to the local 
authority, of the maikets recorded in r’ •iil 
sanitary distiiets, 142 out of 242 belong to 
private persons, IS to trading comjianies, 24 to 
bodies of persons otlier ibaii trading companies, 
and 8 only to lociil authorities, while in 10 
instances the market ilglits are questionable, 
and in no fewer than 40 instances the markcls 
are not held. Thus, spt^king broadly, large 
markets are now in the hands of local authorities 
and small markets in tlie hands of private 
persons. Under tlio existing law local authori¬ 
ties have no compulsoiy ]Knveis of })Ui*chasiiig 
markets within their distiiets wliieh®are i's 
private hands. It is not easy to ascertain how 
far maikets are remunerative at the lU'cscnt 
day. A selection of 40 markets made in the 
final re})ort of the commission of 1887 shows 
that on a capital oxjiciiditure of over two and n 
half millions, a return is made of very nearly 
6 per cent in tolls and other incomings. Tlio 
markets be^ugfhg t« tl.ic Corporation of Loudon 
are Bta,^'’d as producing a not i^venue of 
£42,672 in tlfi'yci^ 1907. i 

aecomiuodatifti provid'wl 'by private 
mai'kst owners is of^en merely an open space, 
or open stixict, Ther(y are still mafV cattle 
markets in England ^r^lieh aro held in tin* 
streets^ Many piivaU' owners lease their 
marl^tsr to jrtsou? who malre a business of 
taking bflls on hire ai4d making^a living out of 
the diilereuce betw/'en the rent they jiay 4^d 


the tolls they collect. In the south ^ England 
even local autliorities ai-e found to lease their 
markets in this way. Markets aro a decaying 
iiistituti/>n in tile south of Eiiglfhid, but Dourish 
in the northern counties. « 

The majority of the commissioners of the 1887 
commission recommended ibeabolition of market 
monopolies upon jiayircnt of compensayon. A 
stroiVg minofity preferred the compulsory trans¬ 
fer of all markeU to local autliorities. 

(Sec. lurther Mediaa’AL Fatuh on the Con¬ 
tinent.) 

[P'irst Report of Ropal Commission on Murkd 
RiijhtsandToUs by Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., M.l^, 
aiiil Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe.— k'inal Report of Hit 
Royal Commisstan. —Cunuiughaiii, Uromth oj 
Rii'jlish Industry and Coinvie.rce. —Thoi ohl Rogers, 
.1 History of Agriculture and Prices in England. 
—Sir F. Palgravc, The Merchant and the Eiiar.'\ 

FAJARDO or FAXAHDO, Coun'I' Diec-'o i»e 
Saavedua Faxardo (1584-1618), knight of 
the Older of St. Janies, Spanish historian and 
jtolilieal pliilosoplier, was descended Iroiu a noble 
family of Murcia, being the sou of iVter do 
Saavedra and Fabiaua Faxardo. lie beeaniy 
doctor of laws in the university of Saliimauca, 
and in 1606, as secretary of the viceroy of 
Naplc.s, Caidinal Caspar Boigia, commenced a 
distinguished o.ireer in foi'cigii dijdomacy, wldeh 
involved a iv^sidenco of thirty-foiur years in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Ho died at 
Madrid, a mcmbi;r of the c(.miicil for the gov- 
erument of the Indies. His works were wi<ie]y 
lead, not only in their original tongue, but also 
in Latin, Italian, French, and English transla¬ 
tions, but neither tlieso, nor any Siianisb 
edition subsequent to the iii’st, have tlie 
reputation of being faithful reproductions of 
the original. Tin- English translation of his 
most impoitant work, Idea dc un JHn&j>e, 
publislied ])y Sir J. A. Astry in 1700 under 
the title of The Royal RolUician, is from tlic 
fourth edition (Valencia, 1660). Jii,this book, 
“ under the awkwaid anvingomcnt of a hundred 
ingenious emblems, with mottoes that are gener¬ 
ally well-chosen aiiu pointed, hj-' has given a 
hundred e.ssays on the eau<iation of a inince; 
his relations with his ministers a^d subjects, 
)iis duties as‘tlie head of aj«state in its iuteaaal 
and external relateoiKS, and his duties to himself 
in obi age and. in preparation for death ” (Tick- 
nor’s tiistomj of Apmiish Litc^idure^ iii. 215,216). 

, Idea de mi Priudpe yudilico qmtlanoy re^re^ 
sentada in cien empresns, Munstek i6‘40, in 4to, 

See .algo plrt as politicos y historicasy of Faxardo, 
/mtwerjr, 1677-78 aqjl Madrid, 1789-90. c. A.p. 

Faxardo reprcs(j»itcd Fhiflp IV. of Sjiain at 
tlio. Con.gYess of Munster, whicli laid t'Ae fbim 
dafion of tlio’troaty of peace of 1648. 

His idea de. un Principe politikb.^ Cinstiano 
(Idea.-9f aAVise aud Christvin PriJlce), written 
in his leisure mopieuts during his Qennan 
entbassioB, and dedicut§d> to the I’rinco Itoyal of 



Spain, 18 full of sound and judicious counsel on j 
all inatterS of state, but ratlier oddly divj<lcd j 
untlor one hundred mottoes or emprcaas. The | 
autlior’s rcileeti^^JS on econoinii? quost^ns are j 
mostly ^0 be fouml under the empresaii LXVL, 
LXVII., and LXIX. Ho advocates exemption 
from taxation for all goods of lirst necessity 
consume^ by the la)*ouri)|g classes, and holds 
agriculture to bo the laincipal \tcalth 9i a 
country and tlie richest mine it can possess. 
The cost of coinage i.s the only item that should 
bo addei] to the intrinsic value of money. 
Fajardo, however, shaios tho opinion ])revailijjg 
iu his time that export duties are always bonu' 
by tbc foreign jiurchascr. 

Frequently printed and repiiiited, tho Idea dc 
un PHneipe ^itico crisliautj was trniuslated into 
Ilaliau (Venice, 1048), into Frcnoli (Paris, 1GC8J, 
and anonymously in Latin uuder the title ol 
Si/mhola chrUtiana pohtioi (Urussel.s, 1649). It 
is iucliided in Ibvadcneyra’s JhhUotvai de Antorcs 
Jispafto'es (Mailud, 18."»u, vol. xxv.) K. ca. 

FALHAtlF originally ajqiears to have been 
the same as Jaldsoke, viz. tbs right of a feudal 
lord 1o conqtel his tenants to !*)!(] their sheeji 
at niglit in Ids fold on his demesne lands, so 
that liis lands might have the benefit of the 
maiiUH’. Tlio tiTra, however, afterwards came 
to be applied to the money iKiyment for which 
tenants gcneiaily coinmutc'd tlii.s service. 

[(/’owe?, J7ueipre*er of Words and Terms, 
Ixmdou, 1701.—Ducange, (Jlussariiim Medics et 
hifmca LiUimtalis, 1733.—Martin, Jtecord 

Interpre/sr, London, 189ii.] a. li. 

FALD-SILYER. A customary manorial j)ay- 
ment on sheep (ace Fald.: ujs) ; Vinogradolf ( PhV. 
lainagc in fhg? lad, f». 291) considers it an 
original, not a commuted payment. E. g. i*. 

FALLACIES may bo defined as “apparent 
evid«ieo vihi'b is not real evidence” (Mil), 
LogiCf bk. v. cli. i. § 1). Logicians from Aris¬ 
totle down’ 'ards have made it their business to 
claw and ltd 1 fallacies. The sxiccics termed by 
the Bchoolmfcj a dido seeundmi quid ad dkiam 
simplicltcr compreheiuls many of the bad argu¬ 
ments in plffilKal economy* if with Mill xvo 
include under fiiis Ifhad all oases “where a 
principle tn^c in tm ahstrad, that is all modi- 
causes being siqgfiosed absent,'is reasoned 
on as if it were^true ab.sohf.cly ” (see* Doc* 
teinaiue). a signal instance is llie omisifon 
of the condition of ipxc. It i8*not true that 
prices, profi^vages, ote. “always find,” hut 
that they ahvavs DnSing” their level* 

(Mill, loc. ciL) Millqdaocs unde# this hoail 
several economical en’ors^wi|ich miglTt iiso be# 
referred to the lalla#.y of .eo^nmsilwn a 7 id divi’ 
fion, that is ftsing a term collectively iu one 
|»art of an afrgumenc and ffiatribntively m 
inotbor, TJjis .sort of confusion affects many 
of tho pop^ljir errors which ccononuc s^'eneo 
has disj)oUod. Thuf, at the root ofthe Jiicr* 
cantilo theory lies .the ^lla^ that an increase 


of mongy is goosi for community, because 
it is, '(00(1 tor ibo individual. The inflation 
school of ciiiTcmy commit tho same misAko. 
Many piqmlar fallacies relating to wag^ fall 
under the same head.* The notion of “making 
work” by breaking things is plausible only as 
as attentfon is confined to tlie intirest of 
tbc pHrticnlar man wlio may thus obbiiu a job. 
Piof. M.’ii-.shall well observes of an argument iu 
favour of short hours of work : It rests tn thoi 
fallacy “ that all li adc.s m ill gain by the general 
adojition of a mode of action which bus been 
proved tv) enable one tnule under certain con¬ 
ditions to gain at Die expense of others” (Prtne. 
oi Eron., J). 744, 2nd ed.; cj>. .^th ed. bk. vi. eb. 
xiii.). A similar fallacy affects .some of the argu* 
iiienisusrd infavoui of Tn.M)E Union’s (Cainies, 
Jjdtduiq Principles). I’rof. Marslmll’s words 
are ecpially a]q)licable to the ]>tcjudiees whicli 
maintain )irofection. Kor are frce-tradcr.s free 
from the fallacy of eomposition and dii'isiim-, 
when they ignore the distinction between the 
interest of any i)articular nation and of all 
nations collectively. List maintains that Adam 
Smith lias only proved free-trade to be advau* 
tageous in the latter sense. Another fallacy 
often exemplified in economic arguments is 
irjnoratio elenchi, not understanding tlie thesis 
which you controvei-t. Refuting tlic Malthus¬ 
ian theory by showing that in fact population 
has not outstripped subsistence is an instance 
of this fallacy (Mill, loc. dt.) It would bo 
pos.<^)ie to include other economic fallacies 
under other scholastic headings. But it may 
be doubted whether a minute chart, so to speak, 
of the [lalhs of error is of much practical use. 
What is required is rather a bro^ indication 
which, occurring in the course of one’s reason¬ 
ing, may prevent taking a wrong stej). As a 
danger-signal of this sort may be offered the 
' warning that in j>olitical economy a groat many 
mistakes have arisen from treating, as fixed, 
quantitie.s which arc variable. Thus De 
Quincey {q.v.) misses the true theory of value 
l^y^assuuRng that tho demand for a commodity 
is a fixed quaiitih' independent of its price. 
A ]»redeterinined rand for purchasing commodi¬ 
ties, is hardly loss tenable than a similarly- 
fixed waijc-fund. Tho “iron law” that wages 
tend to sink to the point of bare subsistence is 
an instance of the same fallacy which lias 
ju’obably affected every theory of distribution 
down to recent limes. It is well rfiowii by ITol. 
Marshall f#iat tho difforont econodRc^acfois 
‘ ‘ i^utuallji detormino one ano^ier 'MJ^nne., ed. 5, 
l>k. vi. cli. i^). Some t)i«F»rio8 about tho reui 
of ability beeonio insignificant when it is re¬ 
flected tlift the margin, fftm which, as base 
line, tbc*8uri)]us remuneijitioii of any calling is 
me.asurcd, is itself a variable de})endnigon that 
remuneration (id, siih voce “ (^lasi-Rent 'jJ In 
economics “all Miings,” omatleast moabthiflgs, 
“are in flux.” 


[iCilutitive refutatioiis ol' ecurionuc laUacius are 
given by Bastiat may 

alsi be referred to. Of the writerH on loi^ic who 
have treated o|‘| fallacies jMill ami Whatcly are 
particularly suggeHtive.] K. y. k. 

FALLATI, JoHANNF.s (1800-1805), (Jmnati 
statistician and economist, was bo^n at Hainburj?, 
whero liis fatlicr, originally of Jlovigo (Veneda), 
was a merchant. Eduwded at Tubingen and 
IleidoJborg, he was apjiointcrl in 1888 professor 
of political history and statistif^s at the fornu*r 
university. In 1880 he trav<‘llcd in England, 
inquiring into Englush statistical societies ami 
other institutions. In 1818 he became a 
inenibor of tlie Wurtemberg parlianicnt, and 
under-seoretary for coniinevcr in the short-lived 
Frankfurt imperial assembly, 18*18, 1849. On 
its dissolntiou he rclurnwl to an awulmnie 
career, becoming in 1850 university libraiiaii 
at Tiibingcn. From 1844 to 18.55, the da(u of 
his death, he was joint-editor ol the (jiiarUTly 
ZidL'ii’.hriJt /Hr die tjt'snmntfc Zlafitsioutseusi-ha/t. 
During his brief poliUciil carciu’ Fallati planned 
and cmlmdied legislative organisation in four 
directions, vi/. the imjierial consulate, inland 
navigation, marine measurement, and—his must 
cherished idea—an inijiorial slal-istieal buriwi. 
Ho also prosecnti'il imjuiry in the question of 
emigration. To a wuiniug peisonality and 
many-sided culture he united clear and practical 
method. 

Works, economic and Btatistical :—Die skUiHit.- 
chni Vereine d^r KiiglUnder, Tubingen, 18^40.— 
Ueber die sogenainUe viaterUVe Tendetu iler 
Uegenwarl^ Tubingen, 1842 .—EinUUami in die 
Wi^sciischafl der ^italishfc, Tubingen, 1843. 

Tn the DeiUsdie VierlclJaJirsschrift, “Uebei die 
llauptorscheinungsformeii der Sm lit, scliuell mid 
unihelos reich zu werden. im GegeiisaUc des Mittel- 
alters uud dor neueron /cit,” 1840. 3les Iluft. 

In the Zeitsehri/t/. bii taUw.: on Social Origins, 
i. (1844); on Association as a Moial Force, L 
(1844); on English Wo-kiug Men’s Clubs and 
Institutes; on Fiee Tra<le hi Land; and on 
German Blue liooks, ii. (1845) ; on Agncultmxi 
and Technology at the Oongiesses ^f Italian 
Scientists, iii. iv. (1810-47); on Progress'll! 
Practical Statistics; and on uoiles of Statistical 
Inquiry in England, Fiance, and Ihdgimn, ill.; on 
Dearth and Famine Policy in Belgium ; Belgian 
Excise ; Belgian Census ; Statistics in Sicily, Den¬ 
mark, and Sclileswig-llolstein ; and Social ism and 
Communism, iv. ; on Statistics at the Lubeck 
Germanist (Philote’iton) Conlcrcnce, v. (1848); on 
the Evolution'* of b<iw in Savage and Barbarous 
'JYibes : H^pro]>osfd lillaml Navigalirna Law; an<y 
Admimslratl^,; St^itistics iu (Termaiiy, vn. (1850); 
on Trade Combiuatjons in France, viii. (18bl); 
on Stati.stics of Area and Population iu Hiitish 
India; and Adini]ik.*rative StatistiOH.ui Noiway, 
ix. (18.52) ; ou the Statf.stical Cmigress ak Briissejs, 
tx. (l.SM). aA. K. 

KA'j^R.VDEMON.S'fRATIO NON NOCIiT. 
A vi'oi,;' <li'scri|)lioi; in a wH uf an hair or 
legatee does hot invalidate a di'iposiliou if fihere 


is no doubt as to the identity of the jicrson 
whom tlie testator had in his miuu. (liufL 2, 
20, 30 ; Dig. 28, .5, 49, 3.) B. A. w. 

FA^ULISI^RE, the nametgiven by Godin 
{q.v.) to the settlement whicli he founded at 
Guise, ALsno, France, iu 1840. The woixl is 
reminiscent of tlio Phalmstere of FouniEU, by 
whom Godin was much influenced. 

Vhe Familistire is now a co-operative joint- 
stock cuinpauy, ]U)s.sesaing iron works at Guise 
as well as at Liwjken in Belgium. For de.sci’i]i- 
tion see Orn'; OuvjukuE. An cxcollent and 
authontitive account, with maps, charts, uiid 
details respecting the nature, organisation, and 
march of the society, is Lc Fuiiiilisllre dc Gvm, 
Asaociidioii du Cofutal e.l dn, '/'rowiY, ct son 
fondafc.tiT, J. J*. A. (.hHlin ; jmr F. llemardoif 
Mnnhir. dn (huscH do (h'ranty.^ Gui.se, 1889 
See also Turnty-riiihf Years of i'o-rttrtwrshii- 
a! (luUiCy pub. by I/iliour Oo-])aiInersliip Assoc., 
1908—ail inten-stiiig aeeonnt of Wink done. 

IGodiii, Solutions Socudes. —Urbain Guerin, 
Mnnoijnijihle de I' (Jsine el du Famdidar de Uviset 
1x885 .—Les (Juvriers des deux Ahnides, 1892.—* 
K. V. Neale, At^sociaieil JJome.t, 1880.—E. 0. 
Greening, Oo-op. 'fnnvKer Abroad, 1888.] H. ii. 

FAMILY BUDGET, the balance sheet of 
receijds ami expenses of a family. Such a 
record is id jirimc importance in .studying tho 
consumption of wealth. It shows directly the 
standard of comfort and tho real nages of tho 
! indii.strial classes, and is paiUcularly useful in 
eslimuling the incidciK'c of taxation, cmistruct- 
iiig wcightoil index niimber.s, and judging tho 
various ellccts of iiiovemenls of prices. It also 
brings to light sub.sidiary sonvecs of iiicoinc, 
whore these exist, and geneiMlly lays hare to 
the eye of the sUdistieiaii the whole ecuuomio 
life of the famdy concerned. Tlic budget 
.■jhoiild, nmler ordinary circumstances, corer a 
whole year, to eliminate, so far as possible, the 
effect of disturbances duo to the influence of 
climate and season, and to include elotliiiig 
and other cx]M‘nses which do notbflcn recur. 
Budgets were compiled by wrilor.s like David 
Davies and Sir FrEoEN in tli'D-nsth cenfury, 
but their modern history ^latejrirom 1855, when 
important works were jmblishedbyJDuoi’^TiAUX 
and Le Play. Tlie lasttpaincd writer (seg, 

PjiA V^devoted lio^ life to the {*i>llcctionof budgets 
amfi founded in 1856 the InUmaiionale 

d' Rconovu'e Sodale at Paris, which still carries 
tlic work on. Tho importauee of»the study of 
'family budgets a& an instruii»^frc‘of social and 
economic iwvc8UgatiouS\as strongly irrgf-d by 
vtlio *jkSe.scht writei; in an address to the Royal 
Htiitisiieal Society jmblished iu tho 

Socicty'(fi .lournax for June in tluit ^^-’ear, and 
again in ljjiiipr(!.*.ideiilial address to tho Plcoiio- 
mic Section of the Biitish A.s8^>cji^ioii in 1899. 
U wcys np,t until the present ccii;ifl’y that tho 
subject received adequaW'official attention in 
this countiy. Systeinutic. inquiries of this 


charactpor mo now part of the regular activities 
of Govemnicnt, and family budgets (whiuli still 
lea% goinctliing to be desired in point of 
(juality) abound* in Consular Reports, Blue- 
Uooks, the Labour Gazette, Keporta of American 
Labour Ihircaus, and other ollicial piiblioatioua. 
The Bulletina of tlio Inlernational Institute of 
Statistic^shoulil also bo^onsulted. A mass 
of information will bo found in iln^Report! of 
tlie Board of Tnule on tlic Cost of Living in 
ditforent countries. For further information 
and bibliography son Woukmun’s Budgets. 

H. II. 

FAMITiY, Joint (see JoiN’r Family). 

FAMINE. Kcoiioime Ktiuly of, j), 15); Social 
amiiit-imis to, p. O'; l*ric« of Coni aa a 

SyinpLoin of, p. ; Natmal KciihhIio.s, J). 2'i ; Uuiuudicl 
Actum by Ui« Slate, p. 22. 

Famines constitute lor tlu; economist a 
study in what may bo called tlio pathology 
of wants, and their satislaction ; in them Ijc 
sees the conditions of some of the greater 
deviations fimu that average capacity on the 
part of production ami jairvoyauce to meet 
eoiisunijition, in which ceoiioinic eipiilihrium 
consists. Under certain conditions these devia¬ 
tions liml to some extent an index in the 
llnctiiations of i»rice, ami hence famine, or 
2 . arciLy of food, the term being extended only 
by analogy to otliiT kimls of scarcity (see 
OorroN Famtnl), iias at times ]>oeuused inter- 
cliangeahly with dearth (f/mj’-th),—the latter 
word giving in terms of price that which scarcity 
expresses under the aspect of supjily and famine 
under that of felt want or ilemand. It is 
more usual, liowcver, to ajiply the several names 
to ditlerent degiees in this kind ol 

economic disturbance. Thorold Rogers, for 
example, limited dearth to mean a famine in 
whiefi the rise in the price of wheat is only 
from 50 to 100 per cent, rc.serving scarcity lor 
those families in which the increase extends to 
«ver twice JJie a'^erago price {Indastrial iiiui 
Convruercial^fisL of Enytaad, p. 59). 

A disiirojiortiouale intensity of demand fo»- 
the more im^o'^^uit kinds oi^food in geneial, as 
compared with tlio^ufi|)ly, is here measured in 
one kind particular,—the kind which has 

e«Mtitutcd the staiife food of alt classc.s of 
English peo]»le for^good manf centuries.* For 
the whole of Great Britain a more comprcll3n- 
sive measure by mcaiis of corn Evcr.iges would 
be required ;^)r Ireland au^l some parts of 
Euro[M3 it W(mhiJ)em“’ 08 sary to include potatoes* 
in the computation ; * and for sim^ ^iatic 
countries the price of rice vwmld alford t truer* 
index of tln> prosenA or aoseuco of fainino. 

SiKial^Ooiiailiojis I'rcdispo^ny to h'mnine ..— 
As fit. A. Legoyt has said : in Vvmnw Jamvus 
have gradi^y Ijen replaced by disetles, and 
to day only c^Us are known. ^ 

The causes of pre^nt immunity from famine 
XD some (mimtries must he slight, nut in niibler 


seasons, ^or al^jfother m that wars are fcwei 
and l^ss ua'*hiirou8, but m the removal of niauy 
circumstauces which enhanced the etfeet^ of 
bad seasons, of wars, and other«positivo c;|^ecka 
to life. It is true *that modern civilisation 
tends to develop certain predisposing condU 
tioi^s in the ^'owt8 of cities and the exten¬ 
sion of international division of labour; but 
through the progress of economic organisation, 
famine, if it bo still a possible disas^r, is 
rendered inlinitely less probable. In past agog 
long immunity from famine rarely hapj)ened in 
Europe. The producer of corn was ham^iered 
by bis own rudimentary methods of agriculture, 
by game-laws, and often by heavy taxation, by 
foreign military service or civil strife. The 
merchant was imiieded by undeveloped com¬ 
munication and transport, by irregularity in 
iuternatioual trade, and by a system of state- 
jcslriction in the interest of the consumer. The 
latter was much in ignorance as to the state of 
thegenoral food-supply,—oitherwos, orimaginod 
himself to be, the victim of the merchant’s 
engrossing and withholding his food, and was 
prone to ])auic. Money was scarce; the 
machinery of credit undevelojicd ; the money¬ 
lender oppressive. Under such circumstances, 
the introduction of one of the exciting causes 
of faiuiiie—stiu'ilc seasons, war, v^rniiii, or 
pestilence—would be far more quickly and more 
intensely felt than at a stage of more advanced 
civilisation. 

T(|^ke ex])rcsscd his amazement that parlia¬ 
mentary and other inquiries into the high and 
low prices hetwoen 1793 and 1815 did not 
assign as the principal cause the varying 
character of the seasons {Hist. J'rices, 1. iii. 
§ 5). Adam Smith was convinced that notli- 
ing but the waste of war and the fault of the 
seasons—esjHJcially the latter—bad ever 
created a dearth, tlie violence of well-intentioned 
governments however converting dearth into 
iixttnm {U'’eaUh of Nations, IV. v.). 

To the English economist the narrow margin 
of surpte.s corn in the home supply, prior to 
regular importation on ^ large scale, and in the 
absence of any regfilated storage of grain, made 
I an absolute deficiency of corn a matter of more 
j than hypothetical interest. 

I England seldom had a surplus of three months’ 
provision (Davenant reckoued it in bis time at four 
: to five months’ stock) at the lysw harvest. While 
«t1ic nations^ food supply l^tood foroiUbst among 
I political (^cations, economic ouiuiqj^ waWivided 
on Rhe crucial point )is to Uie^elfectivo power of 
either a frec^r a regulated wade to induce, pre- 
! vent, or remedy famine. ^ 

I French ^conoinista of *1116 list two centuries, 
! eonccriieil directly with a^oiuitry of greater area 
and fertility, were more ^posed to seg in fj^minea 
the result of merely partial deficiencies in crops 
in which collecifvely thcr<* was never t deficit 
I France commanded, even with an ordinary yield. 



an overflowing alnindanee of tlit>iiicans snbsist- 
euce,^and was both Relf-snfliciiig and tlie feeder of 
hen neiglibours. A good harvest meant a store 
sulueient for tliree years {op. the allusions to 
Bols^uilbcrt, Vaiiban, RidicHcu, Do lioislisle, 
Ihilainare, and Herbert, in Jhoilay, UtiulM iamo- 
miqiies sur le. ISme. sidde, 1385). The years ol 
fainiuf, during the 17th and 38th teutnries—theio 
were forty-ouo in all—were inrimted toconnneroial 
speculation, to “the malice of some merchants 
and rtgrators ” (Delaiiiarc, pp. 1007 ; 951 ; 707), 
to the stupidity and brutality of the peo}>k 
(Boiaguilbert, vi.), to changes in currency atnl 
disordered finances {Forbonnais, Rirhrrches H 
consideiaiions sht les fmawes^ ii.), to I he intrigues 
of o(li<iials (Saint-Simon, Menwire.s, cd. Olu'rnel, 
V. p. 882), then to tliose of ministers, liiially to 
those of tlie king (Biollay, p. 11), and, by Turgot, 
to tlie restrictions on inlaml trade {Letires sur les 
<jrains,Y\\ 27, 109). Neeker was slightly more 
cautious:— -je s^ais hien qu'mi ‘ouide rhl ^Cexish’ 
jiresque jtwiais, et<t. (.S'jfr la 16'fislation eJ le com¬ 
merce desgrains, i. xiii.).- And Colbert, a century 
earlier, by frequently kBe]>ing hiniselt intonned as 
to local harvests, was constrained to admit tliat 
the great disorder in the finances was due. <pnle 
as mui'.h to the general sterility, involving “an 
infinity of seaicity and neo<l,” wlucli had prevailed 
in France since the death of Henry IV. (IGIO- 
1602), as to ollicial abiise.s and the exhaustion 
from long wars (Colbert, Leltres, etc., ed. 
CMment, ii. 5, 8,10, 19, etc.). Yet in much more 
recent times Chei bulicz took as the starting-point 
of his arguments against the interference of the 
state in the corn-trade the hj'pothesis of an 
actually adeejuate supjdy {(fun a 2 >provisionihmenl 
Tedleawnt sv^sant) [Did. d-e VJCcon. jxdifigve, s v. 
“Disette ’*). 

It is contended that India is self-sufficing 
taken as a whole (Walford), and that her great 
famines, wliicli are always partial, are, if not 
wholly preventible, certainly in great measure to 
bo palliated and kej)t within the limits of a mere 
dearth. The chief predisposing conditions arc 
local density of pojiulatiou, in conjunction with 
anti-migratory instincts, disaflbrestation (till the 
middle of last cenlnry), (see Foursts), rigidity in 
taxation of land, absence of diversity of industry, 
92 percent of the population being etigagecV'ii 
agriculture, insufficient irrigation and irnjierfectly 
developed moans of transport.*' Storage of snrplu.s 
grain in jiits is largely praeii.sed both by cultiva¬ 
tors and by merchants, so that the cro]i.s of one 
year are never the only resource. 

Famines, however, in India and elsewhere, bear 
this generic likeness to sorrow, that tlmy come not 
single spies bjit m battalions. The seven lean 
kine which came njT ot t of a seven tiijes shrunkci; 
Nile kv© replicas in every hlsto^J^ The great 
famines in Iiiliia fcive usually been th*© reauli. of 
drought continued ofer two or thr(U years. The 
record of French famines exhibits, bcsiih s shorter 
periods, series of ba^ hn*vesj,8 as follois : — 

i In the fimiine 1528-31,*owing to limt and vciniiii, 
ttit* lijtrvvst’uarcly furnisnod •nongh grain for sowing 
(D^mArc; cp. Log^,yt). 

* He #ould. not adiMt that ri'Ailctions had ever 
oocwtioved dUetic or cherU, ji. cp. vj. a 
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Tlic law of the recurrence of famines has occujued 
economists iiiterinittently from iVtty downwaid, 
but first took .‘•Itaye as an inchoate scientific 
hypothesis ju the re^(.arches made by H*>deClaike 
and tlevons. {InvesUgaiions in Currency, vi.-viii.). 

There docs not si'em to be ainclnsive evidence 
that a faininc ever ensued in Eiiiopo m inediaival 
or modern times solely from what have here been 
railed prediRi>osing condiLions. The only doubtful 
rases in English history seem to be (1) the famine 
of 112‘1, .spoken oi by Snneon of Tiurbam a.s iiuigna 
per Avgltam fames, when tlie dead lay al«nit nn- 
buried in city, village, and ero.ss-road, ami to which 
Penkethman assigns a.s the’ immediate cause, 
the dearth occasioned “ by means ol changing the 
coim'.'' {ArlarJUlios, 1765); (2)tlie “great penury” 
of 1248, “ by reason of emba.siiig the coin.” There 
was peace in the former year, civil war in I he latter; 
no mention is made of failure of riojis, but it i.s 
jirobable that they were at least dclicieiit. 

However neccssaiy a j'hysical or .social dis¬ 
turbance of .abnormal intciusity lit: fo bring about 
.strain and distress amounting lo a famine, it is 
equally certain that men lia\e in mauy instances 
£,0 shaped their jihysical ainl social enviroumeut, 
“either by blundering, by intention, or even by 
tlie zeal of them who govern ’* (Bundini), as to go 
far to bring tbem.selves within liailing distance of 
hunger. Eailier generations are liable to remler 
the laud they live in worse ailajitcd for the reqniic- 
meats of then siicce-ssors by exliau,sting its re.sources 
(Sidgwick, /*n7icij>lcs of I’olilical Kcommiy, j. iv.). 
William liufus is .said to have taxed the land 
so heavily that agriculture was discouraged and 
famines ensued. There were four in las short 
reign (Walford). The 'J’aii.lr {q.v.) crushed the 
French peas.ant, whilst the noble was exempted. 
Home, both in ancient and modern fhined 

Italian agriculture to indulge itself in cheap bre.ad 
(Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, ii. 394-395 ; Galiaiii, 
Dialogues snr le commerce des Uis). In 1295 and 
again in 1390 the export of wooUlwas cliockeil 
through our anxiety to seemo com at stajde towns; 
tin* slender capital j'f the period wufiot “ turned ” 
and men famished (Peiijvctliiian ; Kuyghtonl. 
Fearful that corn might be eiported in the famine 
of 1438-39^ the government refused to take the 
more positive remedy of rilaa^ng the restraiiA..’^! 
inland water-caft*iage. I'kmimerco, it is true, 
“U cognising neither king nor country,” will go 
on exporting gTuin, while |he peojde are famidi- 
ing, ns in England, 1580, 1595, aaid 1709 (see 
' speeche.sotQurenVjli 2 abr.th aml^tVlsi Anne); and 
DarlimncntT^j Hist., vi»*802);' Tudor kings, by 
is.snii.’tf bi.se money, have made famine “rinleniic” 
(Th. Rogers); amrumlcr rrjmbhc deprr<*iated 
assignats may int^ iiidate (lie farinij^ from bringing 
corn to ti hungry;^*-own (T hiers, Jllst. dAa ]{fmlu> 
(ion, iii. 93, Vic.). Noglrrt of if.srrvoirs has Ixicn 
a ]iotrnt facUir in enabling a .scarefc^ ol crops to 
diss^e. villages. Ovn-population may, as 

III the great Irish latiiim*. ^c Mitlei*el to precipi¬ 
tate unchecked the^UctiAi of the law of diminish- 


Ing leturiis (Kairnes, Frnginenti on Ireland). The 
restit of a relatively righl law assessing wages, and 
a relatively elast!(^assize of bread, “ necessarily 
brought want and starvation to the lalK^irers ” 
when coin giow suddenly dear (Denton, Kwjland 
in the Ifdh c€/j^ttry, p. 9h). Deiiendcnce on a 
staple coniinoJity is in itself a risk. And 
ignorunco ^generally, reuder^ig niaii weak in 
wielding natural forces, strong in hatred ol tiis 
neighbour and superstitions as to cause and rcmcily, 
is a predisposing condition unplied in all the rest, 
constituting at times well-mgh an etHcient ami 
Kutlicieiit cause of riunine(cjt. 11ii/./i, p. 16 ; Leland, 
Klruscan lionuin Jiemains, \. x. ; King, Italian 
Valleys^ p. 132). 

On the other hand a country prcdisjiosed by 
pliysical coiiditious to scarcity, as e.g. Holland, 
may by effective organisation and enler[)rise have 
remained a stranger to national faimslimciit (cp. 
JlhuKjui, History of Pohiic,a! Economy, p. 314). 

Price of Omt as a t^ymphnii of Famine., —That 
scarcity in the supply of corn (where coin is the 
staple fond) is dearth in terms of )H-iee, is a truism. 
Obseivution, however, has shown that the price 
does not rise in the same ratio as the suyijdy tails 
short. In an article used as a jirinic necessity <jf 
life the elasticity of demand is at a miniiinini, 
wldle the demand itself is habitually at a niaxnuuin. 
Thii.5 when the supply is checked consumption is 
Induced rfluctantly, cieating the purveyor's oppor- 
tniuty and then the pnalucer’s. The intensity of 
demand has moreover ever been rendeieil the more 
stunborn at tbc rumour of a scarcity of bread, 

by emotions against wliicli reason is of no avail, 
and out of which jiopulationa arc not to he 
edmated ” (Dnpin, cp. Hiollay, p. 22). “There 
arises a sort of general scramble for the scanty and 
waning .•■Lock ” (I'’u!tarton, infra, c. v. ; Necker, op. 
'■it. ' :iii.). winch Davknant (?.r.) formulated 

by the famous law called after Gregory KiNo. I 

III cnii.sitleniig tlii-s formula it must he borne in ! 
mind ^hat fertile yeais beget couhdenco and chock ! 
deaith ; a had year accelerates alarm in the next. 
The famine of 1390 was preceded by years of such 
nlenty that it was believed a live ycais' stock 
i'i.ij')ib have ^eeii r.ccuniulatcd and the price rose 
not much {noil nimis exressivuvi, Knyghton). 

The maintenance of a heavy outlay for biead in 
times of scarclty^involres a rSlistiihutioii m the 
demand for other conimo^itie.s. “ Famine deprcci* 
ates all but fojd ” Newman, Lectures, j». 85) ; 
bii^this must be acg;'|tted with rtservations. 
“Fancy" foods w* (Jcpreciate^ (Itoschor, • 61), 
althougli in a siege famine they may conimap^ a 
fancy price at the outset (Laboucjiere, Diary of 
Besieg^ Resident in I^ris), but there will be an 
appreciaticn ij^/be price of ulljho “surrogates” 
of the staple artiie of fgod, partly because they 
are scarce from the same cause, partly ^wi^ to 
increased demand. “ Mon,” Uicke put it, ‘^ould 
not i-ob them.selvcs of fll other conveniences of life 
by paymg*all Rieir money for Wheat, wl^m oats, 
that are clieaper, tliough with sotift iuqpnveniences, 
would supplv thu^ defect" {Several Papers on 
Mon^, 1C96|^ 4o). If all kinds of corn hav^been 
deficient, grass, especial^ in a wet faminefand i^ots 
may be abundant,and dairy proijuceand mutton not 
much afl'ectcd, although tl^fe cost of fattening cattle 


will tell oft beef befon- ionj^ If the course of pricea 
be trAed iu Tliorold Rogers’s tables during g.g. 
tlie chief famine of the Ulteeiith century, 143?, it 
will be .seen that oxen rose in pilce in ahoift the 
sumo projioi turn .as corn, but not till the year after ; 
wool, wine, and salt^iish rose also, but pigs and 
shee^ did not.* Again, in the famine 1647*49, 
1648 being the dearest year Cor corn ; butter and 
candles nisc in y cars I and 2, then fell; .sugar and 
beef rose in all three year.s, sliceii Jir.st fell, but 
shot up iu year 3. 

DLstiirbanccs and readjustments such ns these 
arc but the up’»er layer in the basket. Tlio jioor, 
wlicn corn rises out of reach, betake themselves to 
inferior food, unless, indeed, by hahifiially living 
on something cheaper than com, Ihev have no such 
resource left them. Herein is another Innitatiou 
to the sullicieiicy of the price of corn as a criterion 
of plenty or dearth. In the reign of Kdward II. 
when the jnirehasiitg power of the pcojilu hiul been 
brought very low by tiie wars of Edward I., and a 
scries of nn])r()diictive harvests .supervened, wheat 
often entered in vciy niodciatt; projjortion into the 
loal of the great bulk of tlie po)»uhition, ehostiiuts, 
acorns, and Icra-roots being .siihslitiiLed (Denton, 

р. 91). Waster, in Pins Plovmuin (W. liunglaiid, 

с. 1332-1400) wiieii gnpjied by Hunger, is glad to 
eat the horses’ beans ; bark has been much sought 
alter both iu European and C'liine.se famines, nor 
has excejilion been taken to dogs, cats, and vermin, 
dead bodies and living children, while the newly- 
impri.soiicd thief has found prompt sepulture in 
the stomachs of famished captives (cp. the accounts 
of English chroiucleis iu the writings by Farr and 
Wal%d referred to below). 

Finally, excessive mortality, both through want 
and “ famine fever," and other want-engendered 
illneAses (as well os at the hand of the enemy in 
case of war), coustitute.s a slackening iu demand 
and a consequent nioihfication in tlie movement 
of price, which is hardly a po.sitive symptom of 
the cessation of famine. Tiie excess over the 
average annual deaths in Ireland during 1846-47 
amounted, taken together, to 216,716, of which 
208,617 were the result of famine fever. Never¬ 
theless 9395 died of starvation in the two years 
following, when prices had abated, wlieat being 
clf^aiie’- I4iuu for sixty-seven years past, viz. 
38sf 6d. (cp. Walker, Wages Qve,stion, p. 111). 

The liarrying of l^orthunibria by William the 
Comiueror in 1068, leaving a few survivors “to 
live like blasts of the field " and surrender them¬ 
selves as slaves (Stubbs, 7/w<., i. 78), the Black 
Death, 1319, when cattle roamed loose and corn 
rotted iu its abundance, and “there were small 
prices for everything,” yet the survivors feared to 
touch the plague-infected /oml (Ivnyj^ton), are 
fiistances ol dislocation iu the efjuation Q^jiUppIy 
aml^lemanft not easily mter]-)re#r«l 1^ leadings of 
• price. DEi’OljULATiofi itselft as a symptom of 
famine, is significant enough (t>. sub voce). 
Mediaeval |pwns have ca|t flie beggar and tlie 
“ casual '■ out of tbeir gates in time of scarcity 
(Villani, Voigt, Wachsnifith, cited by llosclier). 
Famine, as checking popiflalion. has Aeu ffeld « 
necessary conditj^n of int^naf peace 
(Malthus, Essay), and lias been tolerated as t 
chronic easing-off of deifiand n mudern Europe 
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Cantillon comntonlcd tn tho poor,dylAg of “la 
comme nous le voyous journelletiiViit eii 
Franco,” The neasaut of Roulheru Italy emigrates 
fronf sheer destitution (Niitti, Rev. d'Ec. IWU., 
July 1892); and the history of industrial centres 
tolls of chronic misery whi^h has suffered, out of 
21,000 infants, only 300 to snrvia* their fifth,jyeur 
(cp. Sehdnberg's JIandbuch der jioUt Oekonmiic^ 

i. 689, n. on “Starvation Diseases”). Histories, 
aui'h w) Malthiis desiderated, of the nations viewed 
as mostly jKror )H' 0 ]ile, will, with him, look on 
years of plenty ns “interrupting causes, nliscur- 
ing” the normal working of the great ulLmiate 
check to poi>ulation. 

Natur^ Jtemedies to Fa7niM.~lu the natural 
course of things “ while the earth remaineth, sewl 
time and harvest . . . shall not cease,” the heat 
of war dies out, the recuperative recoil character¬ 
ising the springs of human energy after misliaj) 
assorts itself markedly in obliterating tbe traces of 
famine (ci». Malthus, ii. xiii.) and by 

natural selection the predisposing conditions are 
re-adjnsted. Dujiont de Neniours’s saying, 
Ce quon Vappelle cJterid est I'uiiique remPde tl la 
cherts, is applicable both to the oxtendeil opera¬ 
tions of tlie cultivator and tlie merchant, 
encouraged by tho high price of corn, .and also t<» 
restricted consuin])tion. Demand for bread may 
suffer soine contraction withouteiitailing suffering. 
Penkothman even assigns wasteful “use of tbe 
creature” as a cause of famine {e.g. in tondou in 
1369). 

Nor is com tho staple food it once was. Tooke 
was careful to omit the labourers from that ' 
“agricultural interest” which derived ijgiK'fit 
from scarcity. The wages of labour do not rise 
in full proportion to tho .advance in tlie price of 
provisions (i. 2). In a long fainino they do rise 
espei'ially, Thorold Rogers found, in the case of the 
wont paid kind of labour, as for iustance, tho 
wages of women and threshers of oats (Ra^n. 
Interpretation of Hist. i. 16, 17). The rise, alter 
1315 and 1621, was 10 percent. 

Tlieoretically the collector and ledistrihutor of 
the annual supply of corn should, by steadying the 
fluctuating price of com, be both a preventive and 
remedial force with regard to scarcity. But his 
aim l)eing to produce profit rather thhn pl^Dfiy, 
and often short-sighteil at that, his power also, 
where publicity was small, ^^e^ug very great, lie 
has been wholly mistrusted by the consumer ns a 
“dearth-desiring Iloorder” (see Foukstalleus 
AND Rkgkatous, cp. l*roverhs xi. 26). 

Importation of Gemiau com, as a remedy in 
time of famine, is mentioncil in connection with 
the scarcity ^of 1258, and often subsequently. 
Knyghton,' accouu ^9 for the cheapne^ of corn at« 
I(Oudea.,t>.a 8 compared with his naiivo town of 
Leicester, tnrou|li tho number of* grain-ships 
meeting in the TbaiAes. Davenants while estimat- * 
iug that the variety of sod and elevation in our 
cm'ii-fiolds rendere<f ua*the less liable more than 
local dearth, deemedtJis only “safe because we 
have^everjwhere the s^ to Iriend.” In modern 
times,the advent of tlimsia to the international 
eofn-mc-rket (in the«French fav:ine 1778 ; South 
Russia in 1816-17), and of Ann-rica in the ipiddJe 
of last centni), Aore feccnlly of Australia and 


India, minimised the chances of M,ious famine 
in Great Britain. , 

Remedial ,4ctv>n by ike Tide may 

brie(ly»be analysed as follows :— 

1. Subvention of the corn trade, viz.—(a) Regu¬ 
lated collectiou and distribution of corn in jmblic 
granaries. Buiko could point to the farmer's rick- 
yard and barn as Ike only British gnuiary, but 
Kilglisli ccMiomists have winced at Holland, with 
her well-stocked “ cons(‘rvutoric8,” retailing to us 
onrown grain (Davenant. Op. liritanitiaJMvgiiens 
and Sir \V. Raleigli, ]>. .303, etc. “a deaith of 
only one year in any other jinrt of Europe 
enriches Holland lor seven years” {OlmivnUons 
upon Traile). {h) Pureliase of foreign corn, tho 
drain of bullion to effect wbicb, was ollen a source 
of financial anxiety (Fullarton). (c) Restriction 
of export of corn. (rZ) Suspension of duties on 
Imports, («) Bounties on imports of corn. (/) 
Susjiension of bounties on ex[iort.s, “a jieculiarly 
English policy,” pur.sued Pinec tho 15th century 
(Cniuiingliam, Uroivlh of Rvglii-k huhistry, etc., 
Modern Times, p. 372), 

2. Subvention of the prod m-er by advance of 
loans, as in recent Indian and llnssiau famines. 
A developed banking sy-slcin may bcicin replace 
tho state (Fullarton, Roscher}. 

3. Ecouomisiiig the .siqtjtly of corn by prohibit¬ 
ing tlie use of barley in brewing and distilling, or 
that of Hour for hair powder; or tlie sale of bread 
before it is stale. 

4. Comimlsory lowering of the price of com and 
breath 

5. Relief works and gratuitous distribution. 

6. Publication of corn statistics. 

[Besiiles the works mentioned, see:—Burke, 
Thoughts and Detads on Scan-ily, 179.'>.—Dave- 
nant, Rssay upon the probable Methoiis (f inaleuhj a 
People, yainers tn the linhince of Teade, § iii, 
1699.—Farr, Journal of the ,Statistical ,Society, 
June 1846.—Fullarton, On (he Regulation of 
Currencies, 1844, cp. vi.—J. E. Tliorobl Rtigers, 
Uistory of Agnatlture and I^rices. —Walfortl, 
Journal of the Slotvit. iSac., Sept. 1878 ; Mar. 
1879.—Danvers, F. C., A Centiiiy of Famines, 

1877. —Hunter, Sir W. W., The lufian Rmpire, 

1878, etc.—Short, 'I’h., M.D., Otneral Chrono 

logical Uistory Air, Weather, Seasons, 

Meteors, etc,, 1749. —Fleiiry,^’T<Bi.i!»<», mitres, 
etc., 1849.—Legoyt, Jfhiniw de la Soc, de 
Slatistique, vol. i. (1860). ~Von Hazzi, Reirach- 
timgen uhtr Theuerung utui Noth, 1818.—Von 
Koch-Sternfelil,L Versuen Nahrung*'^nd 

Upjerkalt, 1805-—Roscher, Veber Komhmdel, 
und Tkeueru^gs-polUik, 1852.—Bandini, Vis- 
corso sopra la Maremma dt Siena, 1775.—Issaitew, 
Revue d'ecxinomif politique, JhJ£ 1892. — Ber- 
nouilli, Populaiionsialis^.ilc, ISyiTl'P* et stq. 
On^,phy,giaiogical effects of hunger.—Luciani, 
Fisxdogia del digfui\o, and other authors cited 
by Lebrecht, MaUhuiiamo” (1893), p. 71, 
note.] . t t 0. A. P. 

FARME^t-GENERAL. From early limes it 
was the custom in France to far^ out a tax to 
a cc^traytor, wbo having advanqfcP a fixed sum 
to the government, colleAed and iiocketed the 
tax wliich he haK hotiglit, In 1097 tho in¬ 
direct taxos, cnstoiffs,* excise, octroi, taxes os 


<fftne, sall]^ tobacco, oil, and manufactures, 
wore collectively leased to a body of (inancievs, 
thenceforward cyatiiiguislied by, the name of 
farniej's-general {^fervviers ghUraiix), show 
tliat their jiowors of collection were general, and 
not conlincd to one j^articular tax. These 
farmers, sixty in nui^boi’, were ai)]>ointcd by 
the king»for periods of six^ears, ami tliey jiaid 
an agreed sum in advance year by year. Their 
Belectioii was largely govcrno<l l>y conrl favour, 
and the coveted contracts were often awarded 
to needy favourites wlio found wcaltliy linanciers 
willing to surreptitiously share the transat'tioii. 
The privileges of the farinera yiehled to tlio 
government— 

Jii 1697 37 millions of francs. 

1743 64 

1763 90 „ „ 

1786 112 „ 

1789 180 „ 

There can he no <louht that the faimois 
prolita were, as Adam Smith says, “cxoibit- 
ant” (ir. of N.^ blc. v. eh. ii.), and the cost of 
colloiition “wastclul and expensive.” The 
amount taken out of the jtockets of the jieoj'le 
was thus out of all proj)ortion to the amount 
received by the stale (see e.specially Ncckcr’s 
remarks upon Ibis subject, De VAdminislratmi 
tirs Fmaiiccs). Moreover, the taxes, giievotis in 
themselves, were collected harshly. Domiciliary 
visits, the seizure of goods susjMjctcd to bo 
smuggled, and the elforts to capture smugglers 
who were, if caught, sent to the gallex-s or the 
gibbet, caused frequent |K:rsonal collisions be- 
twe>u. the agents of the fanners and the public, 
ofb \ resulting in bloodshed. ‘ ‘ Those who con¬ 
sider the blood of the i)COi»lo as nothing,” says 
Adam Smith indignantly, “ in comparison with 
thcrevenue of the prince, may’, perhaps, approve 
of tiiis method of levying taxes.” TIio osten¬ 
tatious luxury in which the farmers lived 
uceentuated the popular anger against them, 
though thl|^ riches were smnetimes antecechnit 
to their contracts; and though some of them 
made a noldiuise of their e.f/. Beaujon, 

wlio .founded^hospi^al, Hclvetius, Dupin, and 
Lavoi.sicr. The •Convention ]‘rosocuted the 
farm ers-geifbi'al as enemies of th^ people, and 
WVty-Iive of tln^i,*includh^ Lavoisirj, were 
guillolined. TbeConstitucntASseinblyaboUshcd 
the system of farming-out the national reveiiuea. 
The farmers-general* have thus a history of leas 
than a years. • , 

The disfavour in j^hich they were hold is 
best illustrated by a stoi-y told of Vtaitiri#, v.lio 
once ^vo a dinner, at whidii the talk l&l upofi 
the ex]ddits^ of 'amous ro*ber.s. When each 
guest had recounted some #notoriou?l exploit, 
Voltaire was pressed for a sft)ry in turn. 
“There once upon a time,” he bc^n, “ a 
(armor-general . •• " ; then after Aoclrkcsita- 
tion, ** I foi-get tlie rest! 

[Most French writons finance refer to this 


subject.# Sully sAlded tl^ farmers as vigorously as 
Turgot, and Necker criticised them sharply. On 
disiidvantages of the system, see Adam Suutyf ioc, 
at .. Cost of Cou.kction of Ta»eb , Faux^no or 
Taxks; Indiukct Ta*xation. On the oilier hand, 
it is contended lliat the necessary defects of tie 
c^ysjem are nq^ eonfidcrable. J. JJ. Say khouglit 
the Kiench post office might have been fanned out 
with advantage, and better managed by men of 
business who were not state ollicials, nit^irnuni 
rates bimig fixed by the government iCVwrs 
Complet d'Koon. Pd., ii. 413). 'Hje money order 
dcjiartment of the Kiiglish post office has only 
ceased to be farmed out within about the hiNt 18 or 
19 years (1905). Comp. PublicaNI.] it. h. 

FAHMERS’ OKCIANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES,^ 

i I’ll the kirmation of Uu- KiunuTs’ Alliance. The article 

Hiviiij; l lic tmlhei Jiistoiy ol the mm eiiiejit. ih c<*ii- 

tamed ui Uio A!iiH‘tidix.J 

Historically, fariiicis’ organisations are many 
yiiarsyonngor than Ihii eorrcsjtoiiding oiganisa- 
tions wilhin the lichls of capital mid labour. 
Among farmers two main kinds of oiganisii- 
tions bavo been altemi>h“d. 'I'lio (‘jirlier is of 
a geiieial typo, the jdan being lo induce all 
farmers, so far as ]io.ssil)le, to Join, the specilie 
undertakings to be deteriiiine<l in accordance 
with eiroumsUiioos fiom time to time. Of 
these general orgaiiisafions the leading ones 
aro: 'I'hc Ordt'V of Ihn Patrons of lliishaiulrif, 
con4liKmly known as 'J%' Gramfc.; Tftr National 
Fannc.rs AUianre and Iwhidrial Unum, to- 
feru'd to as The FnrmrrK' ytlliaiur; Tla- Aut^l- 
can Societij of E<iiulii; Tkn Fanners FAimdanad 
and Co {)[u rain'c Union of Amcrlea,, or nnue 
lirielly The Fanners' Union ; The Kon-l^nrlisitn 
Jjraifnt' ; and The Amcriean. Faun Jhireav 
Federation. In addition to tlioso may be men¬ 
tioned several others of mme or less iinjiortaiice, 
sm-li as The Fanners Uomjress, The Cleaners, 
The. Fpiity Union, and tlio Ndioiad Foard of 
Farm Oriinnisalhins. The other type of farmers’ 
«#gaiii.sttions is of a business ehavaetcrceniring 
around aonie oiic^business jiroblem such as the 
mmketing of a coinniodily, as gi’ain or live 
stoek. 

The Crmajc. —The origin of tliis socitity is 
picluvestpie and inb'iesting, and at the same 
time signifieant frotn a mor<- fundamental stand¬ 
point. Tlie Civil War wrought revolutionary 
chang(‘s in American agrV'uHurer the North 
it vcsnlte1\ in an un]>re<-e(lente(l rnjli^nto the 
jit'urie regions, where land Auhftie had under 
tiic Homestead Aet free •f cliarge. IbiUroads 
were built more rajiidly^than tlioy could bo 
jirofitablj utilised. The expansion of the im¬ 
proved farm-land are.t^kK-lw ;en 1870 and 1880 
was eijuivalcut to 15f),000 s<jua#B rriles, or 
I ncaily as great an area as^lUnols, Icwa^and 
! Wisconsin coj^biiicd, afll expansion •of about 
6(fpcr cent in this oi» decide. The expansion 



iu totiil farni area was sCill greater to tlB» extent 
of jmotlior state of like size. ' 

ITiis gre.at growtli in fatni area Tiieaiil a large 
over-j^.i’Ofliieiioii of eeieals meat. K.{f. tke 
pf'r oijiHa })i'oilii<'lion of wheat rose from o'G 
ImslielH in ]S(i() to 9 luisl^il.s in 18S0. The 
result Ivas glut toil rnarkcK * >> 

In the Sontli the ojise was essentiallydiHereiit. 
Agrieultiue was the main oeeii|»ation, and with 
the ffV'i'ing of the slaves the wliole system 
liad to ))e reorgani.sod. In the meantime, tlio 
liiiniicial sitmitifui of the fanner was (h'-speiale. 
Ill tlie South the ditlienlty 4*(‘iilied on Die 
inability to jwoduce eiojis. In the North Die 
Irouhle was too nuieh jwodneDon and an in- 
ahdity to dispose of Die goods. 

It was in response lo demands for a remetly 
for tlicHo evils that Die Drango was di'viwd. 
The (Iraiige was jdaniied hy 0. 11. Kelley ot 
the l)e)iaitmeiit ol Agrieultnrc in Wasliinglon, 
D.O., iluring ]8d() and 1867, as Die result of a 
trip Mirough the SoiiDi. It was his purpose to 
found a secret order, viDi an imjircssive lilual, 
through wliieli the larmers should he able to 
overcome tlie elfects of isolation and its eonse- 
<]uent liarren and unhappy inllucnco in faun 
life. The soei.il and educational featiiri's of Die 
new Boeicty were uppermost in Dio inimls of 
the fanners, thougli inoidontally they hrought 
witliin their s<*ojie the means forsidtUng the 
more immediate oeonomic ]*rohlems ]iertainin,i> 
to agrieiillure. To kce)» the sons and daughteis 
of farmers on tlie faims, and lo make the f(trm 
surroundings worthy of them was, stated 
broadly, the lamhihle purpose. 

No sooner was the Grange introduced into 
the West thnii tlie new memher.shi]) demaiideil 
two tangible results. First, a solution of the 
marketing troubles, involving hoDi hiiyhig and 
selling. Secondly, nn<l e.lo»ely lelated to it, 
some lueaiia ot eontrolliiig the railroads, then 
viewed as arrogant numojiolies. The Grange 
came into the held at a time of rliseontenl 
among the farmers of Dio NoiDi-west. ^Mreaily 
a movement was w'ell under way in Illinois 
Dio control of railw'ays amU oDier companies 
doing a business atfcctod with a jmhlic interest. 
The prices of farm produce were at so low' a 
level us to dishearten the farmers. The hehel 
had become finuly estaldishod that the railroad 
rates were hugely responsildo for Die low priei' 
of produce at points, and for Die high 

prices of gkods whielP the fanner l^ul (o Iniy < 
from a*^ntii^^ce. Coujiled elosely ^ith this 
was a wide-spread (ftsfjontent inauifested agaitlH 
middhmicn as a class. Thus the tKimoiB weie 
kooii to join a soeia^y which jirom^ed relief 
against the nii'ldlemen‘in general am" Dio ruil- 
roa^ls in particular. iTie Ginnge was not .such 
a sociiAy i/l its iiicipiAiey, but it became so 
through^the loroc ^f neecssi|y. The new 
nicinbcrs toolr the matter into their own bajida 
and shaped the prc%rauiA»o. 


I Tlic Grange is said to have beoinstarted Li 
December 1867, but it was the sjiring of 1868 
when Die, hrsl local was organised at Fre<loiiia, 
Ni‘W \’(nk, and some months later that a real 
shut among intinesliil farmers was made in 
Minnesota. Fiom 1871 to 1875 the growth 
was phenomenal, tliere lieiiig but a few in the 
foneer year., while the iathr DioMiumher 
ol members lojiorted in good standing was 
768,060. Tilt' stronghold ot the Giaiige was the 
Middh- West, though It was to he found in 
iwery .state in the Dnion except Hhode Lslaiid, 
and later th(T<’. The piogianinie of tlie Grange 
may he divided into tin( e ))ai ts: lirst, economic; 
second, jiolitieal; and thnvl, .social and cfliica- 
tional. 'file economic and }»olitieal weie elosely 
related, the hitter involving iiearl} always some 
economic consideration. 

Ei-iiiWinirl'inliThrl, ni'is.- Theironoiiiiccllorts 
iH»t involving jtolilieal actnm were ol many 
kinds, and fai-iea« lung. Meiitnui may he ni.ido 
of the most iiiipoitaiit mcDiods: (1) the co- 
opeiutive hn 3 ’iiig of househohl am] taiiii .sn]>- 
]>lies liom wholesale houses , Die pnieli.ase, 
mid oecasiuiially the sah-, ot supplies and pro¬ 
duce tlijoiigh agents {i[ipontleil by staleGranges; 
(6) s]ieeuil hargaiiis made with manufactuiers, 
jiailieuhiily Die niamilaeturers of laiiu ma- 
ehinery ; (4) the attempt (o do iiiamifaetiuing 
DiemscUes; (n) the org.ntisalioii ot e,o-opei‘a 
tivc stores; (6) the (*rgams,a1 loii of shipping 
assoeinlions ; (7) the estahlisJuiicnt of eo-oj«‘ia- 
live insuiaiiee comp.inios , (8) Du- j<-orgmii.sa* 
tion of 1.inn credit. Tlie limits of Ihisaiticle 
will not pennit a d«-taih‘d discussion ot e.irli of 
these iimh-rtakings. It may ho noted, however, 
that dming the early ’.siwcntics prices w'ere 
distinctly on the <lowii grade. In relation to 
larm jiinduee ]iiit>cs, the prices of iiiaiiutacivri'd 
gmids rmnaim d high, whieli is to say Du y fell 
in price nmit' slowly. Thus the memhers of 
I lie Grange had a cause ioi action. In the 
piireliasc of gjoceries and siiiidMeii5iioin mall 
order houses (hey etreeteil a e.on.siderahlcsaving 
over ictail prices. ^ Even so, Dy^yaving was 
not without some <‘ost, Alice it was necessary 
for some, inemb<‘r to take the trinihle and re¬ 
sponsibility wf getting the* Older lea'dy, soiidjm*- 
themoviey, receive igand dist^^l.niliiig thegooK 
In ijtlier woiahs, a large part of the work of 
letailing was d^iie without charge, but liardly 
witliout cost. ' , 

' One of the most important ee.fltfcimiic etforts 
of Die, (Jraiigt' was a .systomntic‘attempt to buy 
i‘nd sVV’ ;?'io<ls through state agi'iits. These 
ageiiLs uiideitook to make biMgains with wliole- 
salnrs amj manutiwViirers, olleiingito tijkc largo 
(luantitics, e\^*n tft? the whole output of various 
factories. Such bargains were ]ir^'earious for 
both jjarlies. The agents weie njufulc to as- 
siiino'^he A'spon.sibillty of *tking goods which 
their eu.stoinei>i were notdn tuiu bouml to buy, 
and from the manufaetifrei's’ standpoint, even 



ihougli sales miglit liavo been safe and 
cont[>lete for a year or two, it would liar(5 
meant cnlting oli oiitircly tlio ccmiicutions and 
arraiigeim'tils for making sales In the usual 
way, a lia/ai<l wliicb they could ill alford to 
run. The Imsinuss of Uio agcuU* arnonntod >ri 
all to inillioiiM of <loIlai-s, ajid accomplished a 
great dc'jfl iii tlic way oT prico ie<lucUo%s. 
Ncvertliclosfl, tlio syslom did not ]>rovo so 
desirable as to eoiiimend itself to farm orgauisa* 
timis in general. 

Tlio ventures in co-o]»eralive storekeepiiig, 
of wbieli tlierc woresonie liunJreds of uistanees, 
W(‘fo almost Mutliout execjtlion nnsatisfaetoiy. 
Most of tbe stores faile<l, or at least passed inlo 
oilier Imnds, within a veiy few yeais. The 
troubb' was lack of knowledge of tin: sUire- 
keeping business, poor nianagemeiil. in ]>articu- 
lar, ami lukewarm failb on the jtart of llie eo- 
ojierators. Shipi»ing assoeiatioiis were ])Ossibly 
somewhat more suceessfnl, yet they disappeared 
within a short time after stalling. In one 
parlieiilar line, that of mutual lire insnr.uiee, 
the Grange made a dislinct success. Jjoeal 
eoiiijianies were organised in nearly all .states. 
Tlio number has coulmucd to grow until tliere 
aie upward.s of (wo thou.saml. In tiie held of 
turn i.rcdit much was jnojxised. The realisa¬ 
tion was not great except in the .state ofCali- 
foiuia. There a farmeis’ hank was orgaiii.sed 
ami money made available where ollierwise it 
would have been liard to obtain. 'I'lie hank 
pro/cd to he of jicniiaiieut value, tliongii iti.s 
of necessity organised under the legular hank¬ 
ing law, and therefore i.s imt a co-operative 
iindi r'aking. 

One of the mo.st inijHutaiit of all tlie eeononiie 
ventures of the Gi’aiige \va.s the atleinjit to 
enter rtie nianuraetniing held. The wide margin 
hotwi'cn the. mainifaciurers’ jirieo and the )uiee 
to the fanner hail led the Grange to liclieve 
»hat great savings could hi' ellecteil by doing 
the mauufaeWing themselves. During the 
]>oriod 1873 to 1870 factories for the Imilding 
of Sftlf-hiiidei'Sjl^dorM, and iil^nghs were estah- 
li.shod. In many i^.sfivnees the ijnplemen1.s 
wore satisfaet^fiy so far as quality wa.s con- 
and the jiriec #as deeiilodly low, hut 
the sales were di.sffpjiointing. ^ The farmcr.s 
were unfamiliar with the machines; the eoA- 
panies had no agents or.loeal snj'plfes of roimirs, 
and the re'-mlt^was di.saslcr to tjie enterprise. 

J'oJi/ical —The Grange <lid not 

go directly into politics fli tin' sense if^iutl^ig 
aticket into the held. It.s^iioiitical aefmn^'on- 
si.stwl in an effort to Itiutrol, i^a non-partisan 
nianiier, th« legftlativo aelioii pr^taining isjicoi- 
ally to the control of companies supposed to 
have moiiojjglu posver. The outstanding in- 
staiico of this was the railroad. licss ^Jiani^^m 
years had ^vissed between the tin;j when the 
farmers were suliscidhing*. mi^iey for railroail 
homisod, or imiploniig Cdlbgrcss to grant land 


as an Jinfiueiwiit to the fiuildiiig of roads, and 
the time when the word monojioly eaine td\*l>o 
almostsynonymons with railioa'i. The ivwul- 
Hioii against tin* railrdmi had hegini heforo the 
days of till! Gi.ing^. [ku tn-nlarly in Illinois. 
lJo\jever, tlie^inain altaik on the ruihoails 
during tile ])eriod iioiii 187- to 1<S7G, a pi'riod 
ol gii'.at signilicaiiee, was li'd liy the Grange. 

In tlie North-central slates the logisla'hires 
were dominated for one or two sessions l>y the 
fainier.s, and were known as “Giangi'r legisla- 
tmes.” At tliese .sessions laws were passed for 
till' control of railway rates and praetie.’s. 
'j'heso laws W’cre subjeeted to sevi'ie legal tests, 
liiit for the most part were upheld by tlio 
eoiirts and became the basis of lailway control 
even to Uio piescnt time. Attempts at state 
control of railway charges had been begun filteeii 
years helore the period of the Gr.iiigi'r legi.sla- 
tiiK'.s, hnl had made little piogress. It required 
a wave of popular indigiiatiuu .and determina- 
tioii before an act emiM he pimsed. This the 
Gi.ange jirovided. Tlie acts passed hv the legis 
laLures hiought tin* wliolc matte)' before the 
courts, and court decisions become ha.sic in 
later deveIopment.s. 

Ollier imjiortaiit matters wliieli came up for 
legislative action tlnoiigh the Grange w'cre taxa¬ 
tion, taiilf ill partit iihi)'; money, with a lean¬ 
ing toAvaid inoie paper and silver; w^ater routes; 
liquor contiol; w'omaii snlli.ige, and many 
iiiinoiymat ters. 

A'lvvo/ (ti/if I'lliKitlioiKil Injlanice. — Un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest w’ork of the Grange w'ns 
ofa social eliaiacter. Of this it will he |m»ssLIi1c 
to sf»eak in general terms only. Lite on the 
f.irms of the ’seventies was vastly more isolated 
limn at pie.sciit, and tlie Grange brought the 
occasion of iiieeliiig.s of iarmers and tlieir 
families at fre<|ueiit intervals. T)iiiiier.s, pie- 
nie.s, liieriuy progiammes and danee.s hi'oke into 
the. long ['criods of lonely isolation. 

The Giaiige took an active ]Mrt in the de- 
vel^iniciit^if an educational system adapted to 
larm life. Agiienltmal colleges were just, being 
eslahlished, and the iJriiiige, not always wisely, 
took part in their organisation and ]>lans. 
Heading matter wa.s not plentiful in farmers’ 
homes lialf a century ago, and the Grange jier- 
lonned a real .service in .stimulating the eu'Cula- 
tum of both current jnihlications and hooks, 
'rite demand of the Grnn^je’for'inl^matum 
n^iiUod in ftforts to sati.sty the nud 

man^iigrieilfUtral jtaj'crs increas'd tm-ir (irciila- 
•lion and manjuiiiW ones wei9 stalled. Gi'ange 
lihrmie.s were estalilished, in not a few 
inslniiees arf still in existi-^ice. 

The JJci'h'nc of tho About 1875 the 

Grange siilTored a seveie jvlapse in Miflueneo 
and ]iower. AVherea.s it had tit that tinlegi 
memhersliip of a|^>roviiii.it(1y 7u0,000, *t fell 
witliii^five years to a fusirfli ^f that number, 
or about 150,000. The decline was greatest in 
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tlio sections of the country in whr^h it imd 
italnioat spectacular growth, viz. in ilio Middle 
Wea^. Tlie iJir)rc consfirvativo eastern jncinlmr- 
ship experienced little decline. 

With the docliuo in jnjinhers the character 
of thf. organisation uiidorw(n>t 4 great ch^igc. 
The most impothint business and ])olitic}irfea¬ 
tures <lisa])]ie.arcd, or were greatly niodilied, 
and rthe social and educational undertakings 
wore continued as the main lines of woik. 
Thus the Grange bocaine tin- sort of organisa¬ 
tion which its I’oundera intended it to be. 

The Ormuje of the J'rcseid ( 192 '^). —Soon 
after 1880 the (Jrango began to increase ils 
ineinbersbij), and has since sln>wn a steady 
though slow growth. It has h.'wl for some 
ycai's a inembershijt not unlike that of Ihe 
'seventies, about 700,000. The.so members Hr (5 
found mainly in the New England, Middle 
Atlanlic stJites, Michigan, and Ohio, with an- 
otlicr miclons in the North-west, mainly Wash¬ 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. About two thirds of 
the states ot the Unitm havj? stale organisations. 

Tjik Eaumkius’ Allianck. 

About the time of the dijcline of the Oiunge 
thei*e sprang u]> in many parts of the country, 
almost simultanconsly, a large niunber of farmer 
organisations. These organisations were simi¬ 
lar in ]nirpo 8 e, and even largely in name, one 
to another, and not unlike tlic Grange in many 
respects. The Oiangc had grown out off^.u‘oatl, 
general principles. It took hold, almost at 
once, of concrete, speeilic problems. A decade 
had gone by. The Grange liad in large mna.snro 
sjMint its energy. Attempting too much, it 
mot with dilficuUies too great to be overcome, 
and for a time, in fact permanently, as it aj)- 
pears, withdrew from a large part of its under¬ 
takings. The railroad tjucslion was not wholly 
solved. The farmei-s were in debt and Ixslicved 
the money situation was unfavourable to them. 
For the first time they began to protest in no 
uncertain terms against the lavish‘use of^lf,nd 
iu the promotion of railway transportation 
facilities. While not favouring in uixpialifieil 
terms the ownership of railways by the govem- 
mout, they were so impressed with the im]K)rt- 
anco of freight cliarges, unfair discrimination, 
and the arrogance of the roads, a.s to demand 
otfectivc control, or failing this, government 
owncrslup. * Thty objected to tlio'tariff sehed-^ 
ulesjl^/ocy then sto^, and rocoViinonded tbc 
use of th^ inoKme tax as a meafts of rf ising 
revenue. ♦ \ * 

The Grange lyid put its emphasis on the 
hojie of self-helj) aiiF.mg fanners, ^t wont into 
]M)liti <!3 iucidontall 3 i^ and almost entirely in a 
nourparVsan way. ^he Alliance felt that the 
^rhmltnral do\>ression which persisted during 
tue 'eighths was fine in thfi main to jiolitical 
causes, and heut^ waato be rcmialied by'^politi- 
cal action. Novcrthclcss, the Alliance in all 


its branches developed a businesses well as a 
political progiuinnio. * 

Thc^Onjmtsaiunis mt of itlUch the AlUawe 
was math. —Tlie Fanners’ Alliance wag formed 
out (»f several groujts, all struggling toward the 
same goal. Tlio leading ones were some five or 
six in number as hallows :— 
y?/) The*Tcxas State Farmers’ Alli^hco. 

(It) The Farmers' Union. 

(f) The Agricultural Wheel. 

(</) The National Fanners’ Alliance. 

( 0 ) Tlio Fannci-s’ Mutual ilcnetit Association. 
(j) Tlio Coloured National Faimcra’ Alliance 
and Co-ojMirativo Union. 

Those sejmrate groups will be uoted brielly 
in order, 

(o,) The origin of the Alliance is sonK•^vhat 
iu doubt, several statics el,aiming the credit of 
having been the scene of tlio first activity, not¬ 
ably 'i'cxas, Kansas, and New York. Probably 
the general Ixilub that it began in Texas is near 
enough to the .actual facts. About 1874 a hieal 
society of larim-rs was formed iu Lam))aRas 
Gounty for tin* juirposc of ridding the country 
of “land sharks and cattle thieves.” A few 
years later, 1878, a stale organisation was 
laniiehcd. This dibit was Uisisl on a declara¬ 
tion of ]>riiici[>lcs ([uitc in accord with the j>lat- 
forms sub.se(ju(!ntly adojded by tho Allianec. 
A year later, 1879, the state organisation went 
to pieces, duo mainly to a strong tendency of 
many members to go into ]H)litics in supjMU't 
of the Greenback parly. In December of the 
same year, however, the movement was put on 
ils feet in the form of a State Fanners’ Alliance, 
which proved to be tho mainspring of eni'igy 
in the nation-wide jn-ogrammo for some fifteen 
years following. 

(//) The Farmers' Vinon. —An orgaifisation 
by this name was started in lAniisiana in 1880. 
It was in all essentials like tlic Texas Farmers’ 
Alliance. The [immediate cause ^r organising 
was di.ssatisfaction with the pi^co of cotton, 
and one of their^inuin Impcs was the c-stablish- 
mont of a cash system of biiy'f?^and selling. 

( 0 ) Th^, Agricnltimu ^Pliecl. —Tho largest 
and most jinjiortant of the orgamaations which 
united to make the National Fanners’ Atti^ ico 
was the Agricultural Wheel, begun in Arkansas 
11^1882. Within five years it had spread to 
six or seven other states, mainly to tho South 
and East, and qlaimod a memt^-shiji'of half a 
million. Tho programme of tms organisation 
w^T sirijilir, though somewhat more inclusive, 
tliait that of tlic National Fanners’ Alliance. 
The Wheel, in\)ressed vVitli tlio low price of 
cotton, rccomnj.ended reduction^of acreage with 
a view t<f stimulating pneo. In general it 
was an anti-mono}>oly, antinggld standard 
mffiemc.it. A similar ^rgaiiisHtion called the 
Brothers of Freedom started in the aanio state 
tho same year. 'A ^union -with the Wheel was 
effected in 1885. * 



{d) THt National Fanners' Jlliancc. — lii 
1880, at Cliicago, in the office of an agricul¬ 
tural jwipor, tl» Western Jlural, an organ isa- 
tlon callrnl the National Farmers’ Alliance ivas 
started. Unlike tlio others, this ^\as a noii- 
secret organisation. It was ratlier clcaily an 
outgrowth of the Greenhi^k party tlion rapiilly 
doeliniij^. Within seven yeais it hada nieifther- 
shi]> ofapiiroxiinatoly ir» 0,()00 niemhers loosely 
knit together, and divsirihul^^d over seven sUites 
mainly of tlie Middle West, to tlje \vost and 
north-west of Chicagfj. This organisation was 
often called the North-western Alliance to dis- 
tingnish it from the National Alliance of tlie 
South and West. 

. («) The Formers' MnfiuO Ttrwfit Assoeintion. 
—A gi’oup ainiilar to the Natuuial Faiincrs’ 
Alliance was organised in southern Illinois in 
1882 or 1888, called the Fainieis' Mutual 
Benefit Association. Tiiis organi.sation sjiread 
to a few neighbouring Htate.s and cllected what 
was called a National Society in 1887. 

(/) The Colound National Fortners AUimur, 
and Co-npertiihe Union.— Due to tlie race situa¬ 
tion, it was not Icasihle to unite eolonred and 
while farmers in one group, and as a result 
a coloured Alliance was started in Texas in 
188o, Four y^ala later it eluimed a inemher- 
ship of over a million, spread throughout the 
douth. The me,mhei-ship was' loose and un¬ 
certain. 

Bcsiiles the oi’ganisations mentioned above, 
there were several otliers, all of niiiior import¬ 
ance Among these, may bo mentioned tlio 
Alliance of New York, the Fanners’ Political 
Lt.igne, and the Farmers’ Ccuigress. Tho last- 
nnin<*d organisation was older than the Farmers' 
Alliance grouj), and hardly a logical |)art of the 
movement, thougli for a time it ap]»eared 
to 1 ) 6 . 

Uniting the Organisations. —The nniou was 
never complete, lliough in many respects the 
results wert no'doiibt tins sain<! as though all 
the many groups had formally been united. 

The first getting together was in 1887, 
when tho Farmers’* Union and the Texas 
Farmers’ i^lianco unital as the National 
lilii^nora' Alliance qj^d Oo-^crativo Union. 
Tho next imi>ortlRit action If tliia character 
was the union of tho National Agricul#;iral 
Wheel, and the National Fartners’ Alliance 
and Co-ope«ative Union in 1880, under the 
name of th^’a|;mer and Labourers’ Union of 
•America. This was I symptom %f^the^)lnn 
then beginning to shape i^elf for unitftig the*| 
fanners and labour#.* into apolitical party. 

Later in tfio same year, 1889, a «al] was 
issued for a meeting of all fi^ces at St, Louis, 
tho luijK) bei^ ‘uat a complete union of farmer 
organisations* migiit bo ellbcted. T^is Syled, 
due to diflbrencea opinion r^pecUng tho 
question of race, of sebrec^ and non-sccrccy, 
and CO some extent ditfetencoa over the plans 


projjosoSl foiimarkcting^arm produce. A union, 
or rather a working agreement, was efiJldcJ 
witli tho Knights of Labour,»an orgaiy^jation 
who.se star wa.s rajbdly waning. The naiufl 
was again (‘.hanged to National Fanners’ Alli- 
an^'c and Imjyistii^ Union. TliLs was Uio last 
change of name, and the Inst foi-mal attempt 
at consolidation of f(»reca. The union had 
failed, but it was of litlle importance in vi( 5 W 
of tlie programme folbnvtjd. J''roiii tins time 
the whole group worked together in ])olille.s, 
and politics was the only line of elfort during 
the nmiaining years of the Alliance*. Thence¬ 
forward the vaiHon.s organisations me Known 
by the inclusive term, 'I’lic FariucrH’ Alliance. 

[Nothiiiglikean accurate account of the farmers’ 
organisations of tlie United States has appeared. 
TJiej are mentioned in flieir conucction with the 
labour niovcmeut in Fly’s Lubonr Alwnnent in 
'America (New York, 1886). Mr. N. A. liumiiDg, 
who is connected with the Farmers’ Alli-'uice, 
has edited The Farmer^ Alliance IHsUn'g and 
Agricultural Digest (Wa.diiiigton, IXC., 1891). 
This contains historical sketches of the principal 
fanners' organisations, and a number of es.says 
upon topics conucctcd with their dcinainl.s or 
activity. Senator PcIKt ex])l:iins hi.s inoiielary 
ideas in The Farmers Side (New York, 1891). 
Annual reports of tho various bo(lie.s are important 
but difficult to obtain. 'Phe periodical literature 
is vast. It is said that over 1000 ncwspujiers now 
advocate tho platform of the Alliance. The 
prinppal of these is the official organ of the 
Alliance, The National Economist^ publislied in 
Washington, D.C. Tho National Economist has 
issued considerable ]>ainphlet literature of im¬ 
portance as hand-books, tracts, etc. American 
magazines contain many articles about the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Various numbers of the Arena for 1892 
may be numtionod as containing articles favourable 
to the Alliance. ITie “Farmers’ Alliance,” by 
W. A. PelTcr, in the CosmopolUan for April 1891, 
gives a historical view. A more critical sketch 
is that which ajijx'ars in tho Political SdcAice 
ilVAtricrly for June 1891, by Frank M. Drew, 
entitled I^The Present Fanners’ Movement.”] 

^ H. H. H. 

FARMING, 'fjiis word has come to signify 
iu general the cultivation of land, as a farm is 
a portion of land cultivated as ono lioldiug. 
But it is deriv(?d from a Saxon word signifying 
provisions, and was originally applied to the 
rent reserved for the use of laud by a tenant, 
which iu early times was .in f^io fonn of a 
•portion of#the pi-oduce.* When irf^o uey it 
was called “ Jirma," mq^in^suver. So 
in Scotland |{‘a vii'.tual rqjjil” i.s still used to 
express a rent consisting of a certain quantity 
of grain, though that is^iol^ ionverted into its 
enrrsnt etjuivalent in my^icy as oscertainod by 
the FlAiis PjtiCKS. For the purpj^e of tlio 
present article farming will hftunderstooato l)o 
the sy.stem of Aetting land for cultivatioif to 
a tenant, who finds th^ whole of the capital, 
and pays the rent roservea to tho landlord, 



whether as a definite c^iantity of y^oditce or as 
mor^. ‘Where the landlord finds part of the 
Capitol, and reci^ives a share of the piuduce, thi 
meih(& is called Metayaok (q.v.). 

The cultivation of laud by interjxjsitioii of a 
tenant belongs almost iicc^isarilv to a some¬ 
what advanced stage of social oi-gfuiisatiou, ifad 
to conditions in which large domains are held by 
one individual. In the earliest times tho laud of 
a tribe was held in common, and after separate 
property began to bo roenguised, the .siweral 
portions w'cre only such as one family couhl 
cultivate. ^Yitll the division of labour, however, 
there occasionally occurred cases in which it 
was convenient that the owner should lollow 
some different pursuit, and then tho land 
might bo for a consideration handed over to the 
temporary occupation of another. Such an 
arrangement was called by the Romans pre- 
earium whenever it endured only at the pleasure 
of the owner. Tlio term locaiin was applied 
when the land was let for a definite period. 
Rut tho largo estates ae(pnred by Roman mag¬ 
nates towards the close ol tho republic and 
under tho empire W'ere ehielly cultivated by 
slaves working iiniler tho stern discipliue of a 
steward, himself generally al.so a slave. 

During the middle ages tlio aggregation of 
laud in largo estates under the Feudal System 
(see Feudalism) gave rise to various melliods 
of holding. Part of tho extensive grants 
from the crown were by subinfeudation t^uis- 
ferred to smaller owners,—for miliUry service, 
or for cerLaiir duos payable on oceasioti of tlie 
lonFsoxigenejca, and occasionally for soino small 
annual rent in money or kind. But the chief 
lords, as well as tho subordinate lenauts, drew 
the main part of their subsistence and revenues 
from the domain or “demesne" lands which 
they retained in their owu occupation. Th(‘ 
cultivation of these lands was canied on partly 
by dependents who were wholly maintoiued by 
their lord, })aiily by means of sendees reserved 
from bondsmen, or jjeasauts, who rycived a 
grant of so much land as sufficed to maintifui 
them, subject to the obligaHon of giving tho 
services necessary to cultivate the lord’s domain 
lands. This system continued to prevail 
generally on the continent till it was put an end 
to in France by the revolution, in Germany by 
tho land i cforms of Stein and llardenberg. In 
England the simefystera gave rise to the copy- 
hold tcuiflfos, in which the servves, whicU 
abroad^Wi’femude^nitc and arbitrary jnd there¬ 
fore oppressive, camg gradually toJt)e restricted 
by the courts to fixed amounts and periods. 
But early in tho VlAitjjgenet period f^jero began 
to grow up a 8y.stcm^f fanning out land to 
tenants for fixed rents in money or kind. The 
rocorifs of certain nTanors show that this 
arrftigonent had hoqpmo geneml by the middle 
of the J 1th fie-ntuy. "Jbe statute book Ijpars 
similar testimony.* Tho pestilence known as 


the Black Death (^.v.) had about iCiat period 
swept off half the labouring population, and t^ie 
immense rise of wages w'hicb followed, and 
wliich tbe statutes of lalxuirers (‘2?> & 25 Filw. 
III. an. (sec LAnouii Statutes) were 

pa.sscd to rcpJTSs, jn-ovo tliat there existed a 
largo body of free labourcis unconnected with 
any si)eeiab lands, unt ready to gi*rC their 
services to whatever mastci'soH'cred the highest 
wages. Ui< to this lime tho food grains w’ore 
tho main objccls of culture, hut the growing of 
w'ool, lor which England became .specially 
famous, gradually took a leading jdace in 
husbandry. 'J’lio consequence was tliat less 
labour was required in agriculture, and small 
farms were consolidated into large. Tho 
statute iiook shows tliat by the lieginiiiug of 
the reign of Henry YII. the depopulation caused 
by this system had advanced to a degree wliiidi 
endangcret! the salety of the iciiim. The 
statute 4 Jlen. VII. c. 16 (H87) states that 
in the Isle of Wight tlie practice of landlords 
throwing .small ar.iblc lanus into large pastoral 
ones, in oide.r to obtain tlie higher j>iolils 
yielded by wool, had proceeded to such an 
extent that the population was seiiously 
diminished, and the it.lan<l left williout 
adequate defence against an invader, and it 
was therofoie ordaineil that no one tenant 
should hold a farm exceeding the value of ten 
marks a year, tlioiigh tenants who might he 
thus evicted from possession wei-o declared to 
ho entitled to eonqiensation for improvemenlH 
they had made or buildings tlicy had elected. 
Although this statute applied only to the Isle 
of Wight, as hemg the part of the realm most 
exposed to invasion, tliore is no doubt that the 
greater part of Fngland w.ts in the same econo¬ 
mic po.sition. The iiiisohiefs aiising liom the 
consolidation of small aiahle farms into largo 
sheopwalks were some of the nio.st prominent 
jiopular giievanccs during tho whole period of 
tlie Tudor dynasty. 

I In Scotland also, half a century earlier than 
the last cited stAute, an act^^ parliament 
(1449, c. 18) was ]iassed Vor assuring to tenant 
farmers (puir pepil tliat lahouris ^the gruud), 
liolding under leases for (Jpfinite tonus, scciqjjto 
against evictionihy a purcftiser of the la^, 
whiih show's that this system of tenure must 
already have Ixicome general in that country.. 
This simultaneous rise of the prfiptice in both 
Noith and South r>i'ilaiii excludea%>rae axi*lana- 
tions whiclu.otherwise might liavc appeared to 
^aceoAit }fiau8ibly fpr its prevalence in place of 
the continental systems *jof cultivation by 
forced labour. Iiie immunity ofsEngland from 
I foreign inva%'on ^nnot ho acecpbid as a rca.son, 
for Scotland was harried by inc*’^ant inroads 
of he^ Eni'lish neighbours. Neitjcfl* could tho 
rich/iess of English soil, And tho wealth pro- 
i duced by exportatitn cf cotq and wool, explain 
! the result, for Scotland was comparatively s 



fiesert^ anj grew barely enough for her own 
consumption. But the one point of re- 
sonihlanco betwcon tlio two countries was that 
iu both most the great owners of^ estates 
wero of Noniiaii deseciit, while the hulk of the 
labouring poimlation was, in the lowland dis 
tri(;ts, Celtic-Saxon. To the }>roud and warlike 
Nonnaii^l»ofsoual supcrin^JKh'iieo of agiicnl- 
tural 02 ioratioi)S was distasteful if lUjCdegrafftng. 
and lie willingly ass'-nted to an arrangement 
by wliieli the wliolo risk and trouble weie 
devolved on a tenant, fiom wliuni he drew a 
li\e(i annual rent iu ptodnee or cash. On the 
side of the lalionrev, the sturdy Saxon inde 2 )end* 
eiiee ]tii‘furred the. payniont of rent for an 
assimsl possession ol what on tliat condition 
he could call his own to the rendering of 
personal servic(“s on his lord’s domains. Tin- 
idiosyner.isK's of holli i-ucea thus, under great 
divergencies of aetnal <'oiiditioNy, combined to 
rstahlish tile, system of tanning of land to 
[(‘Hants. In Kngl.md laud seems to li.ive been 
fjom the fust, as it still eonUiiues to he gener¬ 
ally, let fiom yeai‘ to ye-ar. In S'-othiiid the 
oiiutioii of tlie raee, or the ext nine jtoveriv ol 
the soil, winch relnscd its returns excejjt to a 
long preliminary 2 >roeess of reohunation, made 
lerwes lor long l(‘i ms the rule. This we see was 
1.10 ca.se. in Liu; Ifitli century, and it continues 
in Seotlaiid to this Jay. 'fhe eiisL(miaiy length 
w'as nineteen ve.ii’s ; it i.s not known wliy tbi.s 
jnrtiiailar inimher was a(1o{>ted. 01 late years 
the unecilainty of piiees lias tended to the 
adoidion ol sluater tornis. 

Under the system of fanning land the land¬ 
lord ns a general rule )ilaep.s the land in a ]>osi- 
tion tor cultivation and 8Uii|)lios the necessary 
apjiaratus affixed to the soil. Thus he reclaims 
the land from waste, drains it, removes 
honldfrs, forms fences and roads, and in 
addition erects a dwelling-house for the tenant, 
as well us stables, hams, cattlo-shcds, and all tlu 
other buildings requisite for stock and giiiin. 
Tlio outlay ^manded under these heads is of 
course variable, but iu alinost^ll coses it is very 
large, and probably in yost e.ascs etpials or oven 
exceeds, and often jn a series of years greatly 
exceeds, the original foc-siuiidc value of the 
hilii In general the lamllord is a^. tlic 
expense of iqdioldiug all ihes* improvemeuts 
and structures! But these general rules Ure 
subject to occasional exce])tions. * Thus under 
the cottier sy^mi which formerly jirevailed in 
Ireland, tlio t^a^^t niudc the reclamations and 
erected the humble .struttures requifeci fori^ii.s 
habitation and stock. , Not unfrequc^tly, 
however, the landlo^i gave wood, stones, or 
slate to ai(>liiiif. In Scotland^ great (^eal of 
land has been reclaimed umhu- wliaWiro known 
as “ improvj|i^le; ses,” these Ixjing for a dura¬ 
tion^ varying 4)etween thirty and fifty yAis. 
During the fii-st decide the tenant probably 
rent free—bo will pay a ?mall sum during 


the 80 c<nid, au(P a grfjdually-incrcasing one 
afterwards, Lftider the condition that he brkg* 
the land under cultivation and erects suitable 
buildings on it. In this systcifl the absoflee or 
smallne.ss of rent is the consideration for the 
I improvements, so Jrliat in this form they are 
pai^ for by tl#.> landloi-d. ** 

' After this cxjamfliturc of capital on tlio part 
of the owner of the land, the a 2 )plication of 
j capital in the charges of cultivation js hiider 
: the fanning system made wholly by the tenant, 
'Ihe purposes to which it is api)licd are the 
purchase of horses and imjdcments, of seed and 
manures, of live stock, and the iiayment of 
wages till returns come in. Tlie .amount in- 
vosU’d by a tenant, for these inuposes varies 
V)elwocn £!> and £15 j»cr acio. Probably £7 or 
£8 is now an average, Imt all good farmers 
agree that it sliould jiot be less than £10. 
Under inctayago mo.st of this capital, exce]»t 
that required for wages, would he su})pliod by 
the landlord. Hence it ajipears tliat the 
farming of land has the eficct of drawing in 
additional cajiital; it tlius contributes to im¬ 
proved cultivation, wliile at the same lime it 
tends to the maintenance of large estates. On 
the otlicr hand a cultivator who has cajaUl 
generally piefers to rent land instead of buying 
it, hocaiise a.s a tenant he obtains the use of 
his landlord’s capital, which has been exiHmded 
in the jmrehaso of the soil, in draining and 
fencing, and in erection of buildings, and for all 
this i^e rent which he j)8ys amounts to only a 
very low rate of interest. In this way the teud- 
enuy is to promote the holding of largo farms. 
In point of fact it is not till a tenant-farmer 
has made his fortune and intends to retire that 
he ever thinks of buying land ; np to that 
time ho usually investe hi.s incrca.so of capital 
in renting more land. 

As a means of thus attracting cai>ital to the 
cultivation of the soil the tenant-farming 
system has no doubt contributed materially to 
the fact that cultivation is on the whole 
beHpr in* Great Britain than in any other 
country; os, also, j^sscssion of capital implies 
comfort and some degree of education, it has 
elevated the position of the cultivators. The 
relation between landlord and tenant has in 
general been friendly and often accompanied 
with much personal regard. Nor, though 
really commercial iu character, has it usually 
been condurtod on strict ^egal rulc% Land¬ 
lords being often wealthy men hay|^i*-a easy 
in ijcgard fb the jieriod of pii^ent of rents, 
•and liberal accepting !^ss than the full 
amount due when bad years OQpurrod. Tenants, 
though holding only froi)! year to year, have 
often retained tlie same f^frn for .several gciiora- 
tions, and in reliance on this usage Imvo ftften 
expended a great di-al of money fh itnjn ovjmeris 
which stiictly beibngod to^lie province of the 
owuci^f the soil. In S(fctlan4, where leases m 



Krriting and for definite are aln'ost uni- 
vei^, this reliance on usage lias*iiot bc«n the 
ml? and it has been common to submit each 
farmVt the endbf the loasc^to public eomj)ctiiion. 
But even then many tenants have, at the cost 
of a moderate rise in ront-^halauced frequently 
by tile landlortl executing fufvhcr imp^wo- 
ments—reuiained for life in the same holding ; 
while in tlio exaction of the stiimlalcd rent tlic 
same‘liberality, or laxity, has been shown as in 
Englaiid. Yet this very liberality 1ms had a 
tendency to raise rents, since a sanguine man 
will offer more if he has some hope that in the 
event of losses ho will not be severely pressed. 

This easy-going arrangement went well on the 
whole not only in the jKsriods of ])rosp(’.rity in 
the beginning of the present century, and again 
during 1850-70, but even during the ngiicultuml 
depression which existed 1815-25, and again in 
1838-40. "When, however, a senes of bad seasons 
set in from 1869, followed hy 8(5vero falls in 
jirices of com dating from 1875, and of meat 
from 1884, all combine*! with a material rise 
in wages, some new influences were felt in the 
relation of landlord and tenant. A good many | 
estates had changed hands, and the purchasers 
being generally commercial juen, were inclined 
to take a strictly legal view of the lidbilities 
of tlieir tenants. Further, the extension of the 
franchise not only gave votes to the smaller 
tenants, but strenp^heiied the general radical 
feeling in favour of tenants against landloids, 
and the Iiish land legislation suggested^ some 
}iarallel changes in the laws of Great Bribiin. 
From such motives the Aohtcultura.l Holt>- 
INO-S Aot.s (3875, 1888, 1908) were passed. 
But the social and |)ers*}ual elfecls of the de¬ 
pression have been much more vital. On nearly 
all estates very considerable change.? of the 
tenantry have taken place. In a good many, 
leases or other written agreements have been 
introduced; a nmre commercial spirit has arisen; 
better agricultural education begins to make its 
way; more capital is invested alike on the land¬ 
lord’s and tenant's ])arts; and as a necessary«!K>n- 
soquenco stricter calculation are mode as to the 
profits and security of such investments. There 
is indeed an infinite variety in the degree in 
which such a spirit aficcts landlords and tenants; 
there are still many estates in which it is not 
felt at all, hut such is'und«nibte»lly the directio!i 
in which, witJi nmro or less rapidity, the mutual 
i-elationsaarc inovinj^. ^ 

OiifWiiijl^nbly definite change may be said lo 
be almost univCTsally in progress. *As a gwieral 
rule it has been fotind that the lirgest holdujgs* 
have felt the d*i{>ression most severely, and 
that rents have boofl most regulafly i^aid, and 
with least claim for**educlion, on the smaller. 
Ono*reasbn for this \% that the smaller can be 
more flosely 8Upcr|ptendcd, ^uothor is that the 
tenant’s cdpital consists partly of his own 
labour and that fif his*family, on which tfa docs 


not expect full or at least regular payment oi 
interest Hence the })rocoss of coiisolidating 
small farms into largo has been chocked, knd 
the re^verse ])roccss of lettilig land in small 
fanns or in allotincnts has made considerable 
way. The subdivision of large faims into 
I small farms would undoubtedly proceed moi'e 
ra)>idly were it not^that it demands an outlay 
of landlofds’ capital in providing* dwclHng- 
honses and other bnilding-s which the rents at 
present current would hanlly repay. The same 
cause prevents any subdivision by tenants them¬ 
selves. Where, os in Ireland, they erect their 
own buildings, and these are so inex))cnsive as 
to be within llie means of an ordinary labourer, 
a tendency to subdivision among different 
members of the family at oneo develops itself, 
and is with difficulty kept within reasonable 
bounds by the landlord. No such tendency 
occurs where the. outlay of capital re<juircd for 
such a purpose is considerable. 

These con.siderations explain the rapid growtii 
of “allotments,” which, sjieaking genciully, 
involve no outlay of capital in buildings, 
and the comparatively slow piogrcss of “small 
holdings,” which as a rule requirc ercetion 
of buildings and fences. The fact that cultiva¬ 
tion on the small scale of allotments pays well, 
even at the present very low’ rate of prices, is 
shown by an important papci in the A’cwt. Jouni. 
March and June 1893 (see Allotme^^T ; Smai \ 
i!oi,iilN(;sA(:T;SMAi,i.Tloi.l>iN«8,A]tp. Vol.lll.) 

The <iuc.slion whether farming is best con¬ 
ducted by leases for fixed periods, or by ogiee- 
inent from year to year, has been viewed differ¬ 
ently in Scotland and in England. Strange 
as it scorns, the latter has tended in practice 
to a more continuous puascssiou by the same 
tenant and his descendants. On estates belong¬ 
ing to old families a tenant is seldom reflmvod, 
and the rent is generally moderate. Thus 
cultivation proceeds on the assumption that 
there will be no disturbance, ^nd this, if 
verified, is unquestionably the sj^tom on which 
the best fanning can exist and the best 
returns be obtain^. Jut wh^ a fixed deter¬ 
mination of the lease iipponds, and there is 
unoertaiiriy of its renewal, the tenant takes as 
mui;h out of Mio lande as possible, and J^^ce 
whoever succors him (or n^o himself, should he 
uftimately obtain a renewal) has to s^iend two 
or three years in bringing the farm again into 
condition. Soipe landlords endeavoured 
to remedy this mischief by a*clause in the lease 
dfl%larisg*‘tliat it shaTl continue in force until 
three or more years’ notice has been given, 
beases for livAi were one time common, 
ospocffdly on ^tates bclongin^f to torporations 
and in Ifoland, but they combine the disad¬ 
vantages of a certainty of v|iry with an 
unSerWIuty of time, and^henco tfre unfavourable 
to good culture. ^ Tliey are seldom now adopted. 

Certain conditioT|8 or rules of rotation of cropi 



ind other methods of culture used to be ] 
juiTersaliy^ound in written leases or in estate I 
roj^lationa. They are necessary to prevent 
bad farming wb^ either Icnowledge or jpclina- 
tion to adopt good fanning is absent. But tlic 
advance of scientific knowledge and the general 
recognition that only good farming can pay has 
tended to make these nile^ to bo less strictly 
insisted and even to disappear aHogctho’l-. 

Rent, Avhatever bo its tlieoretical definition, 
is, in the practice of fanning, the snrjdus of 
produce after paying the expenses of cultivation 
and interest on tlio tenant’s caj)ital. It is really 
fixed l)y the tenant, for although in England it 
nuiy 1)0 nominally Ihed by the landlord, yet it 
doi^onds oJi the tenant’s aecepl vtico of the farm 
at such rate. lu Sootland farms are almost 
universally let by tender, and therefore the rent 
is directly fixed by the tenant. The rate of 
interest wliicli a tcMiant generally looks for on 
his own cMpital is 10 )K-r cent, or it is often 
viewed as h per C(;nt of interest and D per cent 
jis remunejiiliou for his personal exertions. 
The Income 1'\x Acts originally assumed that 
a tenant’s pio its in Knglaiid were e<pjal to hall 
the vent and in Scotland to one-third of the 
rent, hut the fall in rents (following on the fall 
in gross value of returns) has altered this 
p;<i))or(,ion, and led to the adoption in Eiig- 
ian<l of the same projiortion as in Scotland. 
In computing the profit to be rehiined by 
himself, a tenant does not in general include 
the rent of tlie (Uvclling-house and ^’alue 
of the faun pnHlnee (milk, potatoes, etc.) 
consumed iii liis own household, so that the 
actual interest he expects to make on his 
capiuil is fearer 12 tlian 10 per cent. Tliis 
♦'clera to the making of new bargains; witli 
falling priops the actual [irollts have often been 
much«less, or have disajipeared. Ratos and 
tithe-i, till the recent change in the Tithe Act, 
weiv in England generally [laid by the tenant, in 
tleotlaud by tlie landlord—under recent legisla¬ 
tion rates ar^livi^od between tlio two,—but in 
any case they form a deduction ultunatoly from 
the nmt and from ^uiants profits. 

The rent paid fqj farms is in the United 
Kingdom alnipst always in casli. Ip Scotland 
th%^actice long p^^^ilcil of ^ying in kind, 
i.€. the rent was fix*at so many “ bolls ” (four 
to six bushels) of the different grains grown^n 
the district, commuted each year Tor money at 
the rates fixed as the Fiaks^Piuces. Some 
poultry wore fft^ oi’ded, known as “kain 
liens.'* This arraiigemAt mot eqiUt^dy^he 
case of fluctuations in ]>ricc§. hut not of flilbtua- 
tioiis in crop-; if the^prico ros(|in consequence 
of a bad crop the tenant who^ crop u%s l>ad 
suffered, ho had less to sell anu m%rp rent to 
pay; while w^i a large crop and low prices 
the landlord 8»ffere<i W the fall of re*t vtdle 
the tenant, though iBs crop might bo good, 
made 110 better jiroftt. But ^heu free trade 


rendcrod^ric'-s Ijftrgoly iiijlopeudent of the home 
crop,*there leased to bo any compensatory 
infincnco at all, a low price miglit coimido 
with a bad crop; hjnee the ^steni of ^enb* 
computed ingrain has almost entiHy died out. 
A further reason fev^ its cessation is that grain 
is iifw only a p^rt of the produce, the prodfiction 
of meat having become a material source of 
revenue and the price of meat varying only within 
nari*ower limits ; but, tlieso variations oocilrring 
from market to market, its value could not be 
taken as any safe indication of the ]>rofits of the 
year. 11 may happen that store cattle are cheaii 
while beef is dear, whicli gives good returns to 
the feeders while the roarer of young cattle is 
impoverished ; or the reverse may occur and the 
breeder may make profits while the feeder buys 
so dear that ho loses. These complications 
appear to render impracticable the suggestion 
wliich has sometimes been made roceiitly tliat 
rents should vary in aecordauco with varying 
prices of produce. 

Ijegislation has not very materially interfered 
with farming in Great Britain. In the Tudor 
period laws were enacted with the pur |)080 of 
preventing the consolidation of small holdings 
and the laying down of land to grass. We 
have no definite record how far they proved 
elTcctual, but the fact of i-eiteratod enactments 
and complaints seems to indicate tliat they did 
not attain their object. Tlie influence of modem 
land legislation in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotl.'iud is yet hardly clear. In the re.st of 
Scotland and in England the only compnisory 
enactments have been those giving conqiensation 
to tenants for tlio unexhausted value of mamn'es 
aud feeding stuffs, and giving to tenants the 
right to kill ground game. Neither have yielded 
much satisfaction to the parties concerned. 
The compensation is frequently more than 
balanced by claims made by the landloi*d for 
dilapidations or bad farming, which are quite 
legitimate but probably would not have boon 
urged had there not been claims for compensa- 
tic^jput Ajnvard by the tenant. If the Acta 
were more onerous tl|an they have been found to 
be the result would have been that laiullonls 
! would have refused to let farms, and have 
cultivated them by means of bailiffs. So also 
with regard to game, any compulsory provision 
18 evaded by the tenant being made to under¬ 
stand that exercise of his legal rights will be 
followed by notice to quit. « It is j’l'o^bly only 
tfle recent ddfircssion in agriculture^afclcHng on 
• the nne hatd to a difficulty iT.ra^]iK?fiig tenants 
•at all, and on 4ho other maklig existing tenants 
dopendeiit on ti e kindness of the landlonls— 
which has ^•cvciHcd tlies# compulsory statutes 
from greatly dimiiiishin^the pievalciico of the 
system of farming. • • > ^ 

It is not easy to forecast the^ircction whifh 
farming may takcffii the fulSire. Tlio influence 
which^developcd it in tlio paslj—thc desire t« 



mainiain lar^jo eHtate© iu lafid,—wilit all the 
8 o«al and political })osition which*'tliey implied, 
liaiiu a great measxire passed away, and more 
and more every year laiid.j 8 coining to be viewed 
and dealt with as a coininereial commodity. 
Tlie dominating questioKi will tlicrelbic be 
whetiier land yields the best lUuru to caoiiUl 
when cultivated by an owner or a tenant. The 
rent usually given by a tenant is little more 
than'intercst on buildings, drainage, and fences, 
so that ho virtually gets the land lor nothing. 
The position of tenant, therefore, with rents on 
their present basis, is undcuiably an adviui- 
Ugeous one. ihit the outlay of still more 
ca))ital, both by the landlord in pro\iihng moio 
uniple fanu-bmldings and eotbige.s, and by the 
tenant in jiajing the liighor wages nowrecjuired 
to keep labourcis on ilie laud, is urgently re¬ 
quired, Tlic good otlccts of both are conspicuous 
in Scotland an<l tlie lloidor counties ol Kiiglaiid, 
where higher rents (eomparatively) are }>aitl, 
tho land is maintained in higher cultivation, 
labourers are more easily oldained, and being 
better fc<l, do itioie woik for theii-uages. Tlio 
ell’eet of the roeout numerous sales of agri¬ 
cultural land by owners to tenants (1911) may 
well be expected to l)e lielpfid to agricultiuv. 

[Thorold llogers, Ilislury of Agriodinre uvd 
rHu'Ji. —Prothero, Pioneers and Pi ogress of Eng¬ 
lish Fanning. • Sliaw-Lefevrc, Agrarian Tenures. 
—Boyd Kiimear, Principles of I’ropcrty in Land. 
—J. Caird, The Landed Inlcresf. —C. Tumor, 
Land Prdihvis (vnd Nalionul Welfare, \'U1.— 
Palgrave, “Plstimates of Agnculturiil IjO’-ses in the 
United Kiiigilom," Joarn, lioyid St<disl. .S'oe., 
vol. Ixviii. pt. i ] j.n. K. 

FARM, OK TUB Counties. The revenue ' 
received by tho crown in composition for its 
ancient claims on the land. Tho old payments 
iu kind, Feoumfultum paid to tho king by 
tenants of demesne lands, wore commuted in 
Norman times for money rents (Vialogits, \. 
8 ). Those ronts, together with tho profits 
arising from tlic king’s claims on tho land, were 
termed collectively the fe.rm, or fa*m, 
county. The collection of this farm was usually 
entrusted to tho sherilf o^^some other account¬ 
ant, who was called tho farmer, and was made 
absolutely resjioiisible for tho whole farm due to 
tho crown. In .some cases, however, the collector 
was called the caslos or bailin' of tho crown, 
and, as such, was only re.s[)onsiblo for as much 
of tho farnras lic^ actually received. In the 
rove uBft ft lls of the cxcheijucr tho Vann inclucXjs 
the foU^feg ^ems: (1) The carpnis comi^atus 
or rents, which remained tho 84 'me from yean 
to year and were charged with ceitain fixed 
payments ; ( 2 ) 'Ffio c^manens fvnm '- post terras 
datas, or rcmaiudcf of the farm, after the 
valqe of file laixis grilled away from the body 
of the oountyk had been deducted ; (3) The 
or lN«ui«MF.NTiiM chielly arising 
from new tract| of J;ind being brougUt into 


cultivation ; (4) The profUmm^ including any 
jirofits arising from tho king's tenicorial juris¬ 
diction. There was formerly an imporVant 
record, preserved in the exchequer called tlie 
RoUthfs Exaclorius, which contaiiiotl the details 
of all tlie farms of England as they appeared 
ill the Pipe Itolls, and this list was posted up 
to date from Mich^'jlmos to Michaelmas. This 
record, however, no longer exists. Tho Jicd 
Book of the Exchequer contains several lists of 
fanns ; and iu tho nearly related MS. Hargi*ave 
313, a unique table is preserved of the farms 
of England as they apjiear in tho IMpe Rolls 
from the year 1154 to the end of the reign ol 
Henry Ill. Iu later times it was usual foi 
tho crown to grant fee-farms, or long leases of 
land at low rents, to coiqioiutions and others, 
who answej e<l severally for tlio same as fannei-s. 
In this way also a large area of foi-est land was 
brought under cultivation before tlie rcigii ef 
James I., but most of tlie.se assart-rents (see 
Essaut) were resumed by the crown in the reign 
of Cliarlcs I. A. E. s. 

FARMING OF TAXES. The collection ol 
revoinie has always proved a problem to govern¬ 
ments, esi>ccially in early times before the 
growth of efficient administrative machinery, or 
ill states of very large extent. An obvious 
methiKi of solving the problem has been to 
eiitmst tho difficult and invidious task to 
])rivate individuals or companic.s, who pay a 
fixed sum to tho government and take any 
!>iir})lus they can imi,ko from the taxpayers as 
their own profits. The two states in which 
this system of farming tho taxes has been most 
extensively adoj)tcd are ancient Rome and 
Franco under tho old regime. 

As the dominions of Romo grew, tho jirivilego 
of extorting contributions from tlie provincials 
was sold by the censors for a ])eriod of y»ears to 
PuiiLiCANi most of whom bolougtd to the 
equestrian order. Their profits were enormous, 
especially w’hcn Asia fell under ^Ionian rule, 
and the eipicstnan capitalists IWcame a very 
influential body in the state from tlie days of 
C. Griiccluis. AS tho publicffKi liad to give 
security to the state, anjl this was often be¬ 
yond the wealth of any indiipdiial, it was 
usual for theqi to associations oacuig 

themselves ainfto share the profits. Sometimes 
accompany only contracted for a particular 
branch of tho revenue, sometimes it coUooted 
the whole jiayipents of a ])arti«ular province. 
A provincial governor cou]^ \ovor have an 
iutjrcs^in the companies of publicani, and this 
nile'iiad the cfrupt^of excluding the senatorial 
class. Tho ac^al collection of the taxes was 
entrusted to subordinate agent#. • 

In France itWs only tbo indirect taxes which 
were farmed (see FAiiMEii-Gl^| 5 itAi.). Tlie 
]ir{» 3 tic%,ortgiuated iu the constant pressure of 
piicuniaiy needs upon tife French government, 
which coinxKillei^ it to anticipate its revenue. 


and thus thvaw it into tlic hands of fuiancicrs. 
Ky the 18th century nearly all the taxes were 
fanned by a sinj,d(^on)j>JUiy, Wiafcrme gAnerale. 
This consisted of sixty capitalists, who were 
nominated by the king, and were under the 
maiiagcincnt of the controlleV'gcneral. Tliey 
paid a fixed sum for the rigJit oi' collecting tlie 
gahdh, tl* iraih's, tlic cnt)'(% dc Parity anu 
managing the tobacco inono])oly. TIio lease was 
made lor six years, and tho controller rco«;ive(l 
d.pot de vin of wOO.OOO francs, whicli Avas, how¬ 
ever, refused by Turgot and Neckor. 'Jlio posi¬ 
tion of /c7'nwr-(jnn‘iv/ was eagerly sought after, , 
and the kings Inid always a long list of candi- i 
dates for vacancies. Tlio cliiiil’ defects of tho j 
.system arose from tho tyranny of local agents, I 
who were often ill j)!iid, and li-om llie action of I 
the king. In aj>jioinliiig the/- rmurs lie often 
saddl'-d tliem with obligations to pay consider¬ 
able sums to courtiei.s and favonjites. These’ 
clnirgcs, called cronjh's and pomlona, compelled 
tho government to lease tho taxes at a loiAcr 
rate than Avoiild utliei-wi.se have been obtainable. 

In Kiiglaml, the system of J'ainiing the 
levenuc was adoj-ted In Anglo-Saxon and Noi-- 
nian limc.s, when theshcrills j»aid a composition 
iferm. or/mo), for tho various dues wliieli they 
had to collect from tlieir alHrc.s. It was a 
gi-Oii I objeet ol the toirns to free themselves from 
the sl'.-.iirs control and to jtay tlicir emitribu- 
i:ons diret-i: to tho crown. Tlie acquisition of 
iiiis in-ivilcge, or/rnm. hiryi, ni.iiks the begin- 
umg ofnmmci}i.il independence. In the li’ih 
ccntui-y the colleetion of the Danbcelh (< 7 .?’.) 
^'as farm 1 by tlie government to tlie sherills, 
but after ’Teniy 11 . ’s reign tho practice of farm- 
if the Jaxes gradually disappeared. Tliis was 
dn. partly to royal jealousy of tho power of tho 
shcrifls^^and partly to tlic rise of the new .system 
oi’ taxing personal pro]>ei*ty. r . i. 

FARMING TAXJilS, l/uNOipnE or. The 
sjsteir of letting out the collection of taxes 
to contractors^at ® lixed rent, as opposed to 
duect levy by shato oflieials (IhxaK, g.v.), marks 
ft low stage of^minciaJ (levcfjj>ine..t. It iS 
naturallj’ employed whert a skilleil admini.stra- 
tive stall has not b^en formeil, and aa'Iicic 
private capitali?!ts arc rcfwly to undoAako tlie 
workr* 1 ’arming has l^n in moslfcases limilfed 
to taxes on commodities—the Roman direct, 
texes Asrero for a time an exccjition ^Mommsen, 
ilid. Porne, vol. iii. p. 115)- and maybe given 
either by dclcg itkig the coIloctioTi of the tax, or 
bestowing a mono|lbly ol#the taxed ^jiroduct. 
IJie most consjucuous examples of this fJrnv S' 
sollcction ill ancient ^jmes hi* Yound in the 
tvoman state, iifhere poAverfu? conqui^iies, 
wctinales, Avero formed m tln^purpo-s". 
I'rance from tho Itith to the 18th century is 
Hie chief inicftm iu.stanee (see FAiiMipi 
jEnkral). Under th(Mmicim the sart 

monoiKily (Gabei.le, ^.i-.), 4 ho* 7 f(^e 5 or drink 
luUes, and the tobacco mohupoly Avero farmed 
VOL. a 


out. ^t pr’i^nt the sysPem is limited to cii^s 
in which taxation is raised tliroiigli mouopjRy 
of the taxoil article—as tobacco Ri Italy—^r to 
indirect taxes lor locaf purj'oses (Ocj'iioi, g.v.). 

'rite objections to Juining taxes aio Avcighty 
and gasily jiorcgivcd. Politically, it interposes 
a privileged body between the ruler and his 
.subjects, and loads to the enactimmt of oppres 
sive rcviuiue laws, Avhicli are li.-irsiily aj'flied 
{Ubipuhheanmi cd, ibtavljnsptih/nKm ramm 
md lihertaP.m socits nuUam esse, Livy, xlv. 
ch. 18). Economically, it rcducc.s the incoim; 
of tho slate by the pioljts - geuoially exorbitant 
- obtained by the iarnu’is. Tlie eai )y linaiicial 
theorists protested againstitsnse. Jlontc.squieu 
{Esprit ih <i LoL^, hk. xiii. ch.s. Ill, 1>0), while ad¬ 
mitting that it is “sometimes dcbirahle t-o give 
new taxes in larin,” strongly ajiproves ofihicct 
collection by tlic stale ns good lor botJi .sovereign 
and sulijccts. Jnsti is still stronger, “the 
fanner is the leceli of the people," AVr/nr w«<^ 
ITcscn dd' Ptaatni, p. 451, ed. 1771. Ad.-im 
Smitli declares th.it “ tho best and most Ij-iigal 
Avay of levying a tax* can iicvi’r be by farm"; 
tlie great capital required lor laimiiigtlic reveiiuo 
practically excludes coinjietition, Avliich is re- 
]il.acpd by eombination, “even a bad soA'creign 
loels more conijiassion for liis people than can 
evej- bo expeetod from the fanners of hi.s 
revenue"; tho pennanent interest.s of ruler and 
peojile are in harmony, Avbile those of farmer 
and Lajpayor arc op)iosc<l {Ji’eal/h of Natims, 
hk. v. ch. ii. art. 4, ed. Nicljolsnn, p. 388). 

Tho intcri.se ho.siility that the fanners of 
roA’cnne excited l)oth at Ronu! and in I'Vaneo 
supiiorts these strietiircs (sec rnmjcANi). 
Collection by public olllciala is tho only proper 
course in a Avcll-organised state, Faiming is, 
however, admis.siblo Avhen the public economy 
i.s imjierfect, and tlie chief source of revenue is 
from tho domain. To entrust tiio collection of 
due.s on commodities to persons Avliosescll'-intciest 
will secure .strict supervision, and Avhoso jirotiU 
v-ill hj; l)ut«. part of the huger return obtained 
by tmiir elforte, is under sucli condilimis the 
most economical mo^c. Wide-sjiroad ollicial 
cornijition may also justify the employment of 
farming, wJiich, however, is plainly a ti ansitjoiittl 
step to be superseded by means of deeper refoiins. 

[In addition to quotations in text, the lead¬ 
ing (icrnian Avrikrs on FivaiKieissenschn/t^ viz. 
Jtoscher, bk. ii. rh. vi. § t)7, ^nil ed.* 3880,—G. 
Co]«i,§ 38.5, ] 8 »).—A. Wagner, vnh ii. pp.fej52. 
2 nd ed. 3v^9(^, alsf fti'-table, 

1 ^ 0 : 1 , Tq’. 552-3^742-3 ] ^ 0, K. n. 

FARR, WILLIAM (1808-1887). Born at 
Kenlcy, SbrojBliirc, died in*L(ffidon. He Avas 
educated for tho inc(Uc.al Mvofossien, but ex¬ 
changed it to enter, in 3Sm8, the dcpm'tm%nc 
of the registrar-general of birfh.*^ deaths, and 
iiiarriageB. His knowledge of statistical sci^ice, 
and ]iu 4 d and original j^fylc ^f stn.ly and 
composition Avere early lecogiiisod by hii 
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1 

supeiioi-s in ofTit^ ; and, altho\ij 5 h ho djd not 
a(U'iincc hf’ynnd tlio post of Doputy-Regislrar- 
his ^talents and force of character 
made him, throughout Ins long public soiTice, 
the most ^imminent man, in genci-al estinm- 
tioiv of tliat section of the oj/icial hierarchy 
to which was confided not only the registra¬ 
tion, stmly, and analysis of tlie tlircc leading 
events in the lifetime of the jiopulation, hut 
also the very important duties of the census 
enumerations. Dr. Farr’s literary activity was 
very consiileiulde, and was directed, with much 
caruesln(*ss and consistency, to the scieiitilio 
analysis of anhjeets having a real practical 
hearing on social economy, sanitidion, and 
the ]irevcntion of eliolcr.i and other .sjiceitic 
diseases. Dr. Farr’s contrilnition.s to the 
iiiathcmatieal and statistical improvement of 
the theory of vital statistics and their tabula¬ 
tion wore also important. Some were treatises 
fi-om the medical, others from the mathematical 
or economical ]ioint of view, and all were re- 
marhalilc for clear insight, and for novelty of 
oonceptiou. To Dr. Farr also belongs the 
eri-dit ol insUtiUing a pro])i‘r nosology, or 
olassilicatioa aecotdiiig to diseases, of tbose 
dying at each age, and also of doing much to 
aid (hi! labours <»r aolaiarics by the calculation 
of life tiibles based on reasonably accumte 
returns of the moilality according to the most 
mo<lorn facts revealed by the census enumera¬ 
tions of the u hole i) 0 |iulation of Knghund and 
Wales. His fir.st essay on this subject dates 
from 18tU, uhen he jmhlishcd hiaJiufjfwih Life 
Tahlf jVo. 1, to he followed in 18.53 by tlie 
JHnyli'ih Life Table No. 2, and in 1804 by a 
nn>re elaborate work, the Lftt/lish Life Table 
No. (often called Farr’s Tables), which 
contains many tabulated values of annuititis, 
and auxiliary tables for the calculation of all 
soils of ordinary lilo contingencies, with an 
excellent introduction. The results oi-e still 
largely used by actuavioR when an ai)}»roximation 
i.s desiriid to the most modern available cxneri- 
once of the duration of life amongst the general 
public of all classes in this country. Dr. Farr 
also wrote many able iiapei’S upon provident 
funds for widows and children of tho civil 
Bcrvaiits of the state as a whole, and for single 
departments, such as the post-office. He was 
also i>artial to the study of centralising 
schemes, such %s .the purchase of railways by 
the sl ^. government insurance‘jf cajiital si ms 
and mirVK.'or.^^'ip annuities, and mutual cattle 
.insurance associations for agriculturists. .1 
*va.st number of rejiorts on subjects more or less 
cognate with those above indic^-od were con¬ 
tributed by him to the various periodical 
ppjilications ami blue-books of tho registrar- 
general and eensus commissioners, and to the 
treneactions of finglish a^d foreign sociotios 
with which he was connected. It mayt.bo said 
with truth that no Rnglisli statistician was evra* 


before so cosmopolitan, or so appreciated abroad 
as Dr. Farr. His genuine goodness of disposi¬ 
tion, as well as his sciei<,tific attainments, 
made him a pa-sona grata at the many inter¬ 
national statistical congresses hold at London 
and on the CoiiUnent, which ho punctually 
attended as one of^thc I'higlish delegates. Tlie 
elh'ctual v.ianner in which ho playeiKa leading 
]iart in the, oigaiiisation of tho congress of 
which I'linco Albert was tins ]iresidcnl in 
London is still an agreoablo roiniiiisconco with 
tho one or two still surviving scei-etaries of 
sections. At the Royal Statistical Society 
Dr. I'^aiT was cipially esteemed. He took, for 
a long ])eiio(l of years, a great sh.arc in its 
management, contributed many valuable pajicrs, 
and lillcd with credit the post of pre.sideiit IVom 
1871 to 1873. 

Some illustrations of the style an<l scope of 
Dr. Farr’s vicw.s and conclu.'^ions rcsjieoting his 
work and his important .studies in the domain 
of vital statistics, a .snhje,(:t with which his name 
and public services will long continuo to lie 
liononrably associated, will be found in his book 
under that title, naimjd below. 

In ISS."'* the Sanitary Institute of Great Hritahi 
reprinted, under the editorship of Mr. Noel A. 
lluniphreyR, of the legistrar-jjciicrars ollioe, s 
selection from Dr. Fan‘’s works above menticned, 
in some instances in rather an abridged form. 
This was issued by subscription as a memorial 
volume uuder the title of Vtlal Sialislies, London, 
1885, 8 vo, pp. xxiv-f 5(>3. It contains aiso an 
.a]>l)ieci.ative and interesting sketch of Dr. Farr’s 
life, by Mr. Humphreys. 

Among Dr. li'arr’s ])rincipal works are:— 
“Report upon the Mortality of Lunatics” 

So<\ .loumal, 1841).—“ The Influence of Soarcitio.H 
and of the Higli Triees of Wheat on the Mortality 
of the People of England'' {Slat. Soc. 4^i(mal, 
1846).—“ Statistics of Civil Service of England, 
with Ob.servntions on Funds for Children and 
Orphans" {Slat. Soc. Journal, 1849).—“Influ- 
euee of Elevation on Fatal'^y of Cholera" {Id. 
1852).—“ Formules adojitees en Angleterro pour 
I’inscription des naissam-CR," e^o [Congrh Inter- 
fiat, de Slat., 1853).— Heport on Intemat. Stat. 
Congress, Paris, 1855.— Lqmt on Nmenclatvrt 
and Slat. Classification of JJiaeases, 1856.— 
Jief>ort on Jrternat. Congi'css of }^ina, 
1857.—“On tne Pay of Ministers of the Crown/’ 
Ktat. Soc. Journal, 1857.— Kappori sur la siati- 
stigue de la 3f, Bretagne, 1858.— Tables relative to 
Hit state of the British Army in Russia, 1854-66, 
jjublished 1859.— Rpjmis on the Vmma Int. SUU. 
Congress^ 861.—“Rer'int Improvements in Health 
oI Drit. Army" {Brit. Assoc,, 1861).— English lAfe 
Table No. S, laige 8vo, civ.-1-605 pp., Ixmdon, 
1864.—“ Addriss as President of Section P " [BriL 
AsfKtt., Bath, 1864). — “On Infant Mortality” 
{Slat. So6l Journal, 1865).—“ Mortality of Chil¬ 
dren in Princijial States ofEuroM”(7rf.,18C6).— 
‘'(Stat'atik von Gross Britannieni {Conj 7 r^ Intern, 
de 1865)—“Stiftistique de la Grande 

Bretagne ” (/d.'1867-69)..—** International Coin¬ 
age" {Brit. Assoc.-, 1889).—**On the Question ol 
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Metric Weights aud Measures ’* {InUm. Slat. C<m- 
greati 1870). —“ Inaugural Addresses as President 
of tlte Slat. Soc. 1^1 and 1872.—“On the Valua- 
tiow of JlaiIways,^TelcgrHi)hs,” etc. [Stot. Soc. 
Joumalt\^T &).—“Etude sur la mortalito en Augle- 
terre” {Anndles de dhnogTuphU, 1877).—“Scuiie 
Doctrines of Population ” {hrit. Assoc., 1877).— 
“filoge de Snnmel Drown Intem. de 

Slat., 187o), [cf. art. on Farr by IVof. V. Jolin*iu 
UanihcUHerh. dcr StfuUsu'issensduiftm.'] F. u. 

FAKTJlING. Oiigiually tlio imme givrn 
to the fourth part of a silver penny (Ibiirtli-iiig). 
Firststnick usa separate coinin reign of Henry I. 
The coinage of silver farthings was oontinued 
until the itiignorQucen Mary. Copper farthings 
wercintroducediulCl JDluring tlie reign of James 
I., and wei*e coined until] S()0,u hen the present 
hronzo coinage was !uloj>k‘d. The hronzo farth- 
ing weighs 43*75 grains, and is legal tender to 
the amount of one sliilling. v. ti. a. 

FASHION, EoonOMJO iNf'LUKNOE OF. 
Fa.«hion, wlien taken in its more general sense 
as the mode m which a civilis^ society is 
satusfying its various wants, or more s])ecilically 
tli.it of dress, conveys the idea of a more or less 
incessant temh-ncy to rJutugf. Tlie FiTiieh re- 
cognise this (piality of variableness with givater 
emphasis than the Kngli.sli, inode being delined 
by tlicin as kiste tliat is c.sscntia11y mobile aiul 
tran.iient. P’or us fa.shion is eurnmt usage ; for 
thorn “usage is long fashion.” Fashion can- 
tiot claim to include all such ch.anges in liabits 
and modes of life jus are duo to fresh discove/les 
and improvements in kusle and comfort as such, 
or ai*o cojisequcnt on change in physical or social 
envirm. nent. Tlieso may all irjvolvo corre- 
•poiiding chungei>:infa.shion,butwhen eliminated 
tliey will leave a re.sirluum of variablene.ss in 
wants ^ot accounted for, but which, together 
with tho complementary fact of a general con- 
formitj to that variableness, make uj> the 
phei.omeiion of fashion properly so called. 
For the eeomftnist 4t is one of the e-au.ses pro¬ 
ducing disturbing lluctuations in demand and 
supply, and th#‘fororo^piiring^“a .acre caro.'ul 
investigation than lhos<? causes whose action is 
more constant and *moro undeviating” (II. 
Fawc^t, A Afantiaf of IJpUtiad Jkonolny, 1876, 
p. 8^. Under ])rcs6iii; oconoAic conditfbns 
fasliion, or any given fasliion, comes to be both 
for consumer and purveyor an cl(^nent on the 
one hand of ^onqJication, on tho other of 
simplificatif.a. 'The HeM for tlfo selective play 
of the consumer’s cfjoiee in so gnuit th»t purvey- 
aiiRo is rendered very si)eeulativo. On tlie ct.ftr 
liand, where hischoicoisettle^, iltunaiid is certain, 
at least for a lji’i<-f | riod. to bo both pj;onij)t 
and extensive, though of unctftain, duration. 

‘‘ Changes of fashioTi are often due to the steady 
deterioration tn,Hie quality of articles which %!ts 
in the moment they Iftcomc open to the fierce 
and unscrupulous competkioiwof the market ” 
(Foxwell, iTTtgiilarilJii of krhployvicnt, p. 69). 


FashiA ^‘ngonmmptiA .—In this connection 
the economic historian has to trace how “ jla- 
tom in wants, locally homogeiwous and 1cm- 
Itorarily stable, has become fa.shion disti'iluited 
in 81 MICO and transient in time” (V. Schalllo, 
DasSystem dcr maischUidmx 
WirUuschafl, Tubingen, 1873, j)t iii. sect. iii. 
The phenomenon of laslnon, rooted as it is in 
elemental instincts and lendenoioa, is absent 
from no society or social epoch. “Every 
epoch has cokmi-s and contours whicli it 
prefci-8, foriihs which it alfcds, syml>ol.s whfeb 
it venerates” (11. TLivanl, L'art d trairrs Ui 
Dutuvs, I’aiis, 1884), ebullitions of sontiiiiciit, 
whiias, and fantjusics to indulge in. Kvwy 
nation, while it dill'crs from others in geograjihl* 
cal conditions, in politic.il and .social constitu¬ 
tion, has also its «)i\n jKissing idi'jis to cxjiress, 
Every individual modifies Ihi.s sentiment of the 
day aeeoi'<ling to his own individuality. The 
cssimlud elements of io-shioii are jircsent in all 
societies (cp. Darwin, Descent of Man, 11., 
p. 383 ; AVcstermarck, The History of llanmn 
Marrituje, I^ondon, 1891, ]>p. 36.5-186 and 274). 

As an element in i>reseiit-day consumption of 
wealth, fashion may he ranked, not so much os 
a class of wants under cither neeessjirics, com- 
(orLs, or Inxinies, but r.athcr as a co-ctliuient of 
any of thc.se, a want in uant.s, i.c. a factor 
adectinga want aljcady catcgori.sc'd under one 
of these tln-ce hcad.s. 'flms it may enter even 
into ngpcAsarios, there being no one commodity, 
unless puie air and juire water be consiilered as 
iclativo exeeption.s, which admits of being pro¬ 
duced in one mode only. The c.ssimtial elements 
in food may be taken in a variety of pioducts, 
some of which, such a.s “Vienna biva<l,” may 
ho sold at a “satiety price” and yet bo fairly 
viewed a.s a fikshionablo taste. In eomfortM, and 
still more in luxuries, fashion is a co-cMieient of 
higher power. There is more sco]»e for change 
hccanse there is a wi<ler field for clioice. 
Fashion in such w’ants has been ranked a.s one of 
thejour jirkciples of luxury (lhiii<lrillart, Jlis/,oire 
■lu Luxe, Paris, 1878, i. ]>. 7 ct seq.), and as tho 
outcome expressed unreal nceils of refijied 
sensuality, opinion, or eaprice (.1. Ik Say, TraU4 
d'l'konowiel‘olitiquc,W\'\ii, 1841,hk. iii.cdi.iv.). 
At the same time it has been chiinied for fashion, 
and by the same national teinperament, lliat love 
of change and mobility of taste, of winch Ikshion 
is an apjiarenily inevitable expression, constitute 
tl* mighty iicenrivo or yrimuin mofMr, of all 
pvogresji, aii^ if wisely oultivateij^ w(.^flfi«nish 
4ninut and so(;ial strife (Bai^lrillart, oji. cit. i. 
p. 10 ; Fourier, Le Xonveau MoiuU Iwhustri’Cl, 
Pavia, 1845),^ 1, notices 1 tii “ La Passion 
Pajiilloime”). Bei kelny cxpressc.^ the same idea 
ill the Querist (Query *20) wdicn ho ^ske 
“whether tho creating of waists be not the 
likeliest way to pi^uce indiistry in a peaiile!’* 
(Nos. ^0-14, 18, 102,^40, 141, 144, 40«, 
may also bo consulted.) * 



As a want in waiUs, fasliion_, nia^ bo eon- 
sil^.rcd as innuciidn^—(o) tlie (juality (or'Kinds) 
oi'wcMiUh cons^jiniod ; (li) Iho rolalivo (juantiLios 
of tJie dillorciit: kinds of svoaltli oonsninod ; (<;) 
tho r<i))idity of coiisiiniption. 

(rt) As t'xjiiTssing dosij'c for cluiiigo, as well 
as for distuiction, fashion will ]>ioin)»t lii do- 
parLiir<is in tlio diroction of contrasf. Changes 
in dress abound with illustrations of this tond- 
cncy. f'uilher, as an ox^lro.s^i^m of l.lio oflort 
after social e<|nalisatlon, fasliion, in dillusiiig 
itself outwards and downwards, involves de¬ 
terioration in quality through adulteration, 
rojiroi^nciion in coaiser inalerial, and more 
coarsely finished ]»ro(lii('tion. When every 
w'oman wishes to wear silk, coll on adniixtiire 
is lavishly used, (‘ven in a I'roporlion of f) 
to 1. Again, as expressing the flid't of some 
ejioelml idea, fashion s<'le<'ts some class of 
materials, forms, and colours in j*ri‘feience to 
otheis; deserting, lor inslaiiee, the ]u‘inKes, 
powder, ami the gay hues of a comtly, eon- 
ventionai, and ari.stoeralic n'ljunf lor flic 
simpler modes of a ])li.ise of social iqiheaval and 
democratic ideals. 

(l>) Thus also f.ishion alfccfs the K-lalivi- 
quantities of goods in licinand. llilO'on is 
always to some extent in reipicst, but eonsumed 
in far gri’ater quantities when lashionahle wear. 
P'urthcr illustration is needless. 

(c) In enumerating the. causes govmniug the 
rate at which wealth is eoiisuiiKsl, Sloi»;h dis- 
tinguished, beside nature and use, opinion, 
which destroys tie* value of weallh imleitend- 
cntly of matter {Conn d'&onvmic jwlitiqxe, 
fit. Petersliurg, IKITi, IV. vii. cji. 1.). This 
truth, expressed more jiietnresquely ]iy Shales- 
IMiare, ‘‘the fashion wears out more ajqiarel than 
tho man," is dealt with hy some economists, 
notably liy J. B, Say, who asserts that fashion, 
by its privilege of eondciniiing what is still 
fresh, and perhaps eomfortahle and pretty as 
well, as worthless, impoveiishes the state both 
in what it consumes and in what it does not 
consume,—an epigram limited in apjilicfition 
through tho rcdislrihutioil ainl prolonged con¬ 
sumption of whilom fashiouable goods in the 
second-hand traili*. Nevertheless the cflbct of 
fashion on very many is to throw a glamour over 
certain jiroduets iriespeetive of beauty, conveni¬ 
ence or litness, nnd which, as it fades, cause.s llie 
same product to l/O the more liastily su]>erseded 
in proportion as th*osc qualities a^« absent. « 

TlitBl^8..^stUute to a greater o^j less extent 
liijiitalions to ime uatnrc and rapi^ility of clihnge?^ 
in fashion. Ileaufy and fitne.ss combined may 
limit tho raodo otf dress in one ag^ano climate 
to draping and 8wa|iiing the body, in another 
to close fitting rairnrt.it. Tlygii-nic princljiles, 
wliete accepte(^ proSorihe some tastes potenti¬ 
ally or actirally in^ fashion, The love of com¬ 
fort and convenience may, and in Germany 
does, tend to (flmiuish the love of change in 


faBhioii (vv^e Oarl .Imighans, De,r UtiHschnttde* 
Zollvcrciiis, Leipzig, 1818, ]ip. 27-58). Econ¬ 
omy may either prolong or jiroseriho a mode. 
Cnstom and lontine, whether or not coinciding 
Avith convenience, may gi'eatly circumscribe 
cli.nige, as in uniforms /ukI special “costumes." 
Finally philnii11iroi»y and patriotism, morality 
an.l rcligif;»n, li.ave .ill been bionglitd.o bear as 
regulative principles on excessive instability or 
wantoiiness in tastes. Fashion on the other 
hand has oflen rendered sueli pjincijdes yeo¬ 
man’s service by invostiug them, as their co- 
ollie.ient, with a constraining power oxcee.ding 
that conferred hy icason. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the. budget, 
changes of fashion, inere.asing some values and 
lowering ollieis. have lieen e(*nsldere<l as ean- 
eclling e.ich other in the nation.*!! income 
(lloscln'r, nf J'ohtictiJ Economy, Now 

Yotk, 1878, ceviiL). Modern .production, 
on the, “ mass-pattern,’’ and “ready-made” 
syst^'in rendeis it cheapest to buy wliat is in 
I'aslium. Y(“t Locke struck the true key imto 
when he wrote, “Tilings of fashion will bo 
bad, . . . uliutcver r.ites tiny cost, and tho 
wither Itceansc they aie dixar ’’ (.S'o?nr Comidcra- 
li'ius of thr ('on^rq}ini‘'i'r. of the Lowering oj 
hdrrest, etc. ir.!'2, ]»p, Gtl, til ; and IT. S. Fox- 
ivell, Inr'fuhfrdy of LinpJoymenf^ etc., 18.S6, 
pp. 8G, o7 ; cp. ahso a emitrast in lliis 
lospect alleged helwcen Friuieli and German 
ladies, .lunghans, oji. ci/., p)). .57, 58). 

JAmhioii in Lroihic/ion and Jh.dribntion .— 
The. anxious purveyor to lashionahle whims is 
as ancient a figure in histoiy as fa.shion itself 
(ep. riaulns, Epidini.s,\\.2\ Anhdaria, iii. 
10). Were the reconl of industrial and com¬ 
mercial statistics of longer standing, there might 
ho many .sneh instances ])reserved os that 
Liinhimjcr Chrmuh, which describes in a.d. 1380 
tho failiiio year by year of tailors who com¬ 
peted un.sueeessfully in ministering to tho swift 
changes of fa.sliion. As aflt^ting'lnodorn trade 
and industry, hushioii is now cousidci*cd, not 
merely under S[*ccial qu stion of ovor- 
production or “gluts,'I but in connection with 
the, more genei'ie subject trade risks, fluctua¬ 
tions of industry, or variations !in production. 
The great cxfitusioii ol^’Vi.fJablcncss in d^fiTand 
lu/s involved the extension of princijiles once 
governing the prodnetiou of articles of luxury 
only, to all forms and inodes of supply. Mote 
or less, every iitakcr and every purveyor, oven 
of neecss;i,iiea, has now to sthdy both to supply 
what jloojtle want and to win them to want 
what ho supplies? 'liike everything else in the 
struggle for life, success, i.e.. SjU'vival, is a feat 
of adju-stu^ent i: midst of fluctuating conditions. 
Failure is tho result of miscalculation, of mal- 

and culUvatoi-s of land are not 
exenqit from Ihr species of risk. Viticulture, 
sericulture, the cultivation of the finer sorts of 


ad^isti^ent. 
‘Kveu owners 
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garden produce, and the condiictiiig of ostrii'li 
farni.'j, are nabjo to bo allectod by cliaiigoH in 
I’aslnot). Even jiivoslnients slu*\v a oertain 
amount of cliangf^ Joieigti slocks beijig at limes 
ju’cfcrivd to domestic, tliough tlm yield may 
m»t bo larg<‘r. 

In the tactics of the maimlaclurer the 
symptom.^ (1) of indecisi^)n in vacilluliug 
domand raise the ptoblem : Wliatoaft 1 “bring 
out” to alliact? (-) of a favonr!il)]o tiiiii: 
II<av long will it last 'i AVluit can I <lo to got, 
or keep, ahead in the race ? Can I devise 
developments? (3) of a loeoil: Can I turn 
out wliat is now in demand with such plant, 
machinery, and liands as 1 have ? In such 
an attitude he has to eonlront d<‘inaii<l with its 
co-ellieient fashion, ami armed with “money, 
wits, niid persevoraiiee," compass the capline of 
tlio lucky iv7iji(.)tiiui\ “Wits” he J'aitly om- 
liodics in sujioriority of inael)jm ly, of designing, 
i.e. in tbo faculty o! biking a Ic.id m designs 
that “sell,” of dyeing ami fmidiiug, ami 
linally in lliat line coinmcrci.il j!air whieli 
lo.ails to “hits” latlier tlian to “misses.” Uy 
it lie 1a)s liis hand U 2 'on the judse of taste, 
ami, divining the symptoms, is alile in some 
dogri'O to eliminate from liis business tliat 
“aliatory” element wliich doimiiatcs else tlie 
amount ol his lewaid (ej). Leroy Leauheii, La 
Jl^por/itioH (Ls Jiicht'fiSi'.'}, j)]). UDO, Tlie 

imi..)iLaj*ce of such augury was expiessly ad- 
miludby a Lyoiimsemaiiufaeluier (r. “Report 
by Air. Dyee to the Uo.nd ol 'I’ladc on Rorcigu 
bclioolsot Design,” 18-10, oj). Kiliii}>ui'<jklicou w, 
voh xc. 18'jy, ]». 481). “Tliat suinethiiig, 
whieli lu tlicwoild of kisliion i.s only an in- 
di'lini.c seiitimeul, in lact, a mere jiredisposi- 
’'on, we endeavour to lender jaljiable, to give 
it a strongly iironounccd character ami assign 
it a Ufftno. Therefore it is that with us fashion 
b S') iiaramoiint: the objects of industry, the 
wonmumcement of a season, exactly chime in 
w 'll, and .-yitici]^ te, the ju-edisjiositions of 
soeicty.” Others wJio arc content to follow 
rather than Jijgd hushions. ^^atcb tlio ineej)- 
tion of a taste, esiiyiate the late of its 
diffusion, and anti^iitate its final stage in 
mass-producti#!!. jjh\aet estimates o^the effect 
of .Cushion on the^rcer of|an iudu.sjriul 
centre or finn are eoiu]ilicated for oUiypt'ciicurs 
as well as for laymen, by deni.iiid being^a 
plurality of effects, and by llio “^nlerniixtnro 
ot causes” in 4iado lluetiuitioiy}. Of nineteen 
merchants and maiiiifiiet’irer.s who gave evidence 
before the Comiiiission ^of IiMpiiiy* bito ^le 
Depression of Trade and Vniustry, 1880—an 
im[uiry which.nepitrtc''y ah.so]*ed fashion as a 
wuse ot that S]tecilic depression—one (a Gtrimin 
in Scot].’nd) stated ili.al uda]itation«Lo demand 
and avoi liujj ^rg" stocks were suflicicnt to 
meet changes.* AiioDier confirmed tkis, ^le 
adjiistoient being po.ssiblo “ in Dio gi-eat 
majority ol cases ” without-clnffige of machinery, 


an exceji^ion beflig tho^vceent iireforeiice ot 
woistmls (combc'l yarns or “seiges,” etc.)Ao 
w'oollcns (carded yams or doth). All, in mxa 
way or another, wliil^ not deafly distinguish¬ 
ing hetw'een the giounds of change in taste, 
ailmittcd that sudi^hangi-s, es))eci;illy in the 
silk v'Mid laoo t»ides, were “one of the greatest 
dillicullies” they had to contend with, and 
had oeeiiireil, peiluijis, with greater fretpiciiey 
and rajiidity in late years. Ihadfoid, l‘al»>ley, 
and Coventry in (Jieat Britain, 8t. Etienne 
and Lyons in Kiance, may ho cited from a 
long list of centres, the industrial caro<*r.s of 
which have expeiienci’d Ihidiiations jx'culi.iily 
aggravated, it nut created, hy dianges of fadiion. 
In the words of a Yorkshire mill-owner, “in 
llio crinoline days Bi-adfuid dress goods from 
I'higlisii wools were in great deimuid. Wlicn 
l.idips ])ietcrred clinging lahries (cashmeres, 
etc.) tho mlvantago went to the ‘soft goods’ 
ot Kiance, which now aio largely made in 
Bradford. AVlicn mohairs and alpai^s ivere 
in fashion, Bradford, by its yarns, got tlio 
advantage. Wlicu braiils are fashionable, 
Briulford bonelits. When calico prints were 
much in (ashion, Bradfonl suffered ; on tlie 
other liand it obtained advantage from tlie 
demand for 7U(>ii}i.'i>‘/iiu's de laiw.” If those and 
other towns and linns are lo-day .surviving in 
tlie light, it ks ill coiisc(pience of adjustment to 
new tastes and of substituting many-sidedness 
lor over-coneentiatiou. As tlio demand for tlie 
pseud •Indian or I'aisley shawl died out, which 
till about ISfiO gave oi^ujiatioii to oiio-tliird nf 
tlie Dai.slcy town ixijuilation, several industries 
—thread, stareh, engineering, shipbuilding— 
wore developed instead. “Trade is on a 
broader basis and li:s.s liable to severe lliictua- 
tious.” Covrntiy has ceased to coiieeutrale 
itself on vihhons, and realised locally unjire- 
cedeuti'd fortunes in cycles, besi(le.s develoiuiig 
other tiadcs. Listcj'’s sjiin tliicad when plush 
and voU'ct is “ sluggi.sii, ” and with superlative 
ni.aeliiiiery, skill, and invention, wcatlicr every 
stonfi. • 

Adjustment to, at^l creation of, new demand 
m the business of the modern “ purveyor ” is 
in confoniiity to tlie democratic nature of to¬ 
day’s fasliion.s. Dress, for instance, w’us at on« 
time imposed from above. Now the sovereign 
peojilo’s tastes have to bo besieged Hinuiltaue- 
ously and eii bloc by the shop-window, the stage, 
tho paik and race-course, fliy advertisement, 
difily pajK-r, iffid faaliion journal—thiiy^V'rgan 
coini^ig to Mrtli with the Erertfeh K^^olution. 
•Royalty can otly suggest, iitft Icail, tho fashion, 
.lust as the highest class of dies.smakers will 
eijiiip their (fllstomcrs com[det(?iy, so the modern 
“Grands Alagasins” calc^j'Ofor the million fi'om 
head to foot. And always rigidity is avoided 
by tho purchase of ligliter Stocks, smaller 
quantities. • • • 

Thifiuterests of the \wge-ciyner are affected 




by fashion in a precise^' paralJjI nmiiDpr. Now 
acmaii'ls, if within the range of IkS skill,, nieaii 
mole work, lligidity, whether by over-special- 
isatifl.n, want uf teeluiical versatility, or any 
accidents of combination, is fraught with danger. 
When the ribbon trade wa^ alack at St. Ktienne 
tlio \vorkinen were reported to b in the habit 
of getting taken on in tlie other indu-stries 
of that centre (i>. M. de Laiiessiin’K Report; 
Dopn-saion of Trade Coininissioncra’ Report, 
1886). The Coventry ribbon weaver.s with 
domestio looms fared very badly, es}>ecially 
after the Krcnch treaty (1860). Fashion was 
more re3pon.sible for the poverty occasvoned l)y 
the decay of tlio Irisli cotliige industry of 
embroidery muslin {Jounial UtaiuiL tioc.y xxiv. 
r)1.5-.617, op. Po Tiitvcloye, Le. Jauc, Vervieis, 
1887, p. 70). A sudden cessation of employ- 
incut is not alone disastrous, a slowly-decaying 
industry bringing with it degradation in skill 
and reduce<l wages. “East-I'hid” industries, 
such asurtilicial llowcr-making, trimmings, c.g. 
fringes, etc., and fur-sewing, especially wlicro 
there is no alternative occu]>aLion, sutler more 
sud<lcn tliictuatious, the London season — a 
political quantity with a co-efficient of lashion 
—greatly aggravating the precariousnesa of 
imuiitenanco (i’. Miss Collet on “Women’s 
"Work ”iu \\ool]isLif(’-(indJAibviir, and UieWoik, 
passhii. Also Custom ; Dkmanu; IIauit). 

[Reside the woiks referred to, there are brief 
allusions to the elfects of fishiou in Cantillou, 
Jismi mr la Nature du thmmerre, cK xiv., 
XV.—Malthus, Kssaifoii /'opa^r/wm, hk. iii. c. 13. 
—M'CuUoch, (>/ Political KcoiiOTtiy.-- 

H. Sidgwick, Prinriplcfi of PoliUcid EammnAj^ bks. 
i. ch. iv. ami ii. ch. 11.—Walker, The \Vag&< Ques¬ 
tion, <-h. xi.—A. Marsliall, PrincipUsof Economics. 
f)th ed., vol. i. pp. 103,1 399-400.— 

Herrmann, Staatsiciithschftflliche UntersucJhung- 
en, Munehen, 1870, p]i. 98-100.—Do Molinari's 
art “Mode,” m Guillauniin’a Didionnaire de 
V^conomie Politique, 1853, is, of cour.se, more 
comprehensive; still more so is J. I<essing’s Per 
Modtlevfd, Berlin, 1884. For the })lulosopliy of 
fashion sec J. von Falke, Xur Qullur tind K^v.st, 
Wien, 1878, “Costum und Mode”; and F. 
Kleinwiichter, Zur Philosophie der Mode, Berlin, 
1880.—11. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 11. 
jit. iv. cli. 11. For iiiHueuco of fashion on 
iloinaud for gold or silver as currency see Gllfen, 
The Cast against IH-metallism, p. 220. J O.A. F. 

FASTNYNGSEEI). A doubtful term con- 
necteil with certain ploughing work due from 
the holdA' of a full carucate on a (Ianoi:, » 

[Vinngra'iiofr,4 VillnivMje in Kngltnd, 1892, [). 
282, witli reference,to the Ely lnq, 'isition,'\ 

5. 0. F. 

FATHERS, TAb ; thbir Eooni'mio Tbacii- 
INO and Infuukncf- The history of Cliristian 
teaching, ns cxpro.sscd by the Fatlicis, con* 
oerning materia!. goo<la and the proper conduct 
of liPo in relatior. to then, falls into three 
periods—(1) tliat of iVo Rrimitivo Churc?- ; (2) 


that of the third century; (3) that of Post 
Coiistantinian times. 

(1) The church of the first two centuries ^va4 
inarkt'd by a fraternal sympaKihy in face of the 
hostile worM, and by a belief in the approach¬ 
ing cud ol the disjionaalion. Accordingly there 
was a liberality of charity among its mombeta 
which amounted alpio.at to a common enjoyment 
of'^pos.se8.s!ons, so tliat Tertulliau 1(160-240) 
boaslcil, “Wo Christians have all things in 
common except wives ” ; and earthly possessions 
were treatcil witli inditrerence except so far as 
they contributed to acLu.il sustenance. It was 
scarcely nece.ssary to enforce the duty (»f alms¬ 
giving ; but, when it was referred to, tlic nile 
was laid down tliat relief should be given to 
every supjdiant. Clement of Alexandria {d, 
220) warns bis readers not to attempt to dis- 
criminate ; “ for by being fastidious and sotting 
thyself to try who are lit for thy benevolence 
amt who not, it is jiossible tliou iri.iyest neglect 
some who aie the friends of Cod.” Rut as this 
charity was proctieally lo.stricted to the neces¬ 
sary relief of tlic bu-tineii, whose desert was 
sufficiently guaranteed by their avowal of 
Christianity, it coulil hardly liave had any 
baneful elfects. Moieover theChiislian teachers 
constantly exhorted tlicir followers to labour 
industriously at th<‘ii siwcral callings, that they 
“might have enougli for themselves and for 
the j)oor, and not be a bunion to the church ” ; 
and this attitude towards labour certainly 
heljMjd to remove the stigma nhicli the institu¬ 
tion of slavery had )nit upon it. WiiaUh was 
recognised as a gift of God to be rigidly 
employed. Tertulli.iu explained that the Cliris- 
tian.s were “no Brahmans or Indian gymiio* 
sojihists, no wild men of the woods, and separ¬ 
atists from life”; and it was only among 
Onostic..s and some of the .ludino-Christian 
communities that there was any rejection on 
principle of jirivatc property. 

(2) The ascetic Moutaiiist movement at the 
end of the 2nd and begillning of the 8cd 
century, though^ itself unsncc^jssful, seems to 
have allcctcd Christian thought by su^csling 
a “double etliic,”—tlio ^Jdea of the divei-se 
duties of perfect and of o»-dina»y Christians. 
Renunciation c*’ eartlily nro'pcrty bocam^ith 
Origen (18.5-2.73), and S. Cyprian (200-258), a 
cd^iisel of perfection in llm same way as celibacy. 
Almsgiving, hiso, wa.s spoken of by the writqn 
of tbe }>(‘riod as itself sin-atoriiig; and the 
treatise of Cyprian On Good IPorka ami Alms 
Inql gre^*t‘*!nllucnco on* the subsequent doctrine 
and practice of the cburch. 

(3) The situytion in U:o post-Constantiiiian 
jKii'iod was fiindamciitally changed by tbe 

I adojitiou pf Cllristianity os the state religion, 

! The church now.included rrydtitudea whose 
I m 9 Cal s^andaixl was low. and with deepening 
I distress among tlic poorc^^'pnrt of tlic |g>pulatioD 
I the spliere of its uuti^s became more extensive. 



Accordijigly iiicreasiiig stress needed to bo laid 
ou the dut/ of alinsgiving; and to overcome 
the reluctance of their l)earer8, the great 
|»rcachers—swell at among the Greeks, S. Basil 
(329-379) and S. Clirysoslom (347-407); 
among the Latins, S. Ambrose (340- 397) 
and S. Augustine (354-430)—were led to use 
extremely forcible language as to the wrongfnl- 
neas of a ^llish use of wealth. Thu» S. Baltl, 
in a frequently quoted jmssage, ]nit8 into the 
mouth of the hard - hearted tho question, 
“Whom do I injure, if 1 keep what is my 
own?" and rc]>lies, “Tell me then what is 
tliino own ? Whence didst tliou oldain it, and 
bring it into the world ? The rich are just 
like one who has tiiken hi.s place in the theatie, 
and crowds all who come in later, as if the 
playhouse, which is lor all, were lor him only. 
Tor they lijst Lake possession for themselves 
alone of what is common to all, and tlien lay 
elaitn to it as juoperty, because they obtained 
it first. If caeh would only take as much as 
he needs to satisfy his necessary requirements, 
where then would bo the lich, and whore tho 
poor ? Expressions almost vei bally identical, 
and aiqiarently calling iii question the rights 
of prni>orty, fell also from S, Ambrose. But 
Slid', language is to be explained, partly as 
riu'ioricttl c.\agger:ition ; jiaitly as due to tho 
idea that voluiitaiy sunender of luoperty was 
tin vluty of every Chnstian who would be 
perfect; and partly as due to another idea 
which now made its ap|)earance—that the 
natural and original order was one of com¬ 
munism, and that ]uivate property first arose 
from sin. But this original onlcr Cliristians 
were tv aim at restoring only by self-abnega¬ 
tion ; and tho Eathcre did not intend to imply, 
nor were they understood to imply, tliat the 
compulsory abolition of private property would 
be justifiable. The case is parallel with that of 
slavery. Slavery also was hehl by the Eathere 
t > be a departure from natural equality pro¬ 
duced by sin.' But though the Fathers regarded 
manumission as a woi'k wellodeasiiig to God, 
and endeavoii^od to mitigate the lot of the 
slave, they never attacitcd slavery as an institu¬ 
tion. Simihyly J. Chryso.stom describes the 
hapTjy society which^’ould b| con*stituted if 
all the Cliristians inTonstantinople woiildVidy 
agree to live in common ; but ho meant by Siis 
rather a distant ideal tliau a inucKcal }>reposal. 

it is clear, diowcver, that the duty of giving 
all one haa to thf jioor was taught as a means 
of perfection ; and that^his toachii^,^whiljg it 
led to much noble self-sacrit^ce, led also to an 
indiscriminate distiibution doles, which 
must have ha® a puupensing elfcct. A more 
excellent way of chanty ifJfi taken by the 
establishuicnt^f 1 ospitals for tho sick, which 
made their iiret app'^*ance in tho 4ti^centyry. 

Tho "contempt Tot earthly goods, piislied 
flrequoutly to the .point cf ascetiasm, had 


already led *so&i^ of the Fathers, such as 
TcrUilliaif rn^B. Jerome*to coudemn trade,— 
especially foreign trade ; and even S. Auguhtj^c 
spoke of trade as itself evil sincc,it turned men 
Irom socking God. •Teaching such as •this 
encouraged the early aiicliontc and inoiiastio 
movements. Ilut tffb more sober judgment of 
the church, as expressed by Leo tho Givat 
(390-401), belli that tiailc was goi-d or bad 
according to the way in which it n.is ca^Tied 
on. The conditions on wliidi liadi* was justi¬ 
fiable were as yet hardly analysed ; but the idea 
that buyer and seller should abide by the “ just 
ju'icc ” of every commodity bad evi ii thus early 
made its appearance (see JusiVM I'liKnum). 

Of Jtioie immediale elleot was iiio loacliing 
of tho Fathers who with one voiie reprohateil 
the taking ofu.smy, i.i\ of all payment for iho 
use of money. It is abuiulaiitly clear that the 
Fathers tlicinsolvi's comlemned the jnacliee 
absolutely,—whether the payment was small 
or gi’eat, and whctJier it was Uikeii fiom lieli 
or poor. But it is almost equally clear Uuit., 
altliough borrowing for the purpose of business 
investment was not at all unknown, loans were 
far more commonly couti acted by the jioor to 
help them through .swisoiis of diblress ; and it 
wa.s in their ehaiaefer as the administrators of 
charity that Utc luoblem was brought belbro 
the rulers of the chuich. Thus I’opc Gregory 
the Great (544-004) lell Inuiself obliged on 
more than one occasion to make advunw.s wUli- 
out interest out of chuicli luiids to iaimei's 
who were coiistraiued to pay their taxes before 
selling tlieir eiops, and neic having recourse 
to usurers. The (a)uueil of Nica'a (325) lor- 
bad the ]>ractice of usury to the clergy ; and 
it was doubtless due to the inlliiciiec of the 
church that the Code of Justinian (529) limited 
tho rates of interest which could lawfully be 
taken by laymen. 

Christian Jaj^hing had, however, a wide 
economic inti^iice outside its bearing on tho 
jiersonal einjdoyment of wealth. This is seen 
iu its condemnation of infunticido; its sup- 
prSsion of the gladiatorial shows; its oon- 
sccration of Sundafs and festivals as ilays of 
rest; and above all in its ellect upon slaveiy. 
Mr. Lccky lias thus summed it nj), “(3nis- 
tianity supplied a now order of relations in 
which the distinction of classes was unknown. 
It imparted a moral dignity to tho .servile 
classes; and it gave an uno^xampled impr-tua 
tho mov«nciB of enfranchi.sejn(‘iiH” In all 
these ways^t coulribntud imm^jusu •^.’ft^*to the 
graf.ual elevation by wh^:;}! slavery slowly 
passed into niedteval serfdom. 

[1'he al>ofti is l).ised clfielly -Jii the excoilent 
work of Gerhard Uhlhoryf (Jharity in 

the j]ncif7it Chwch, Eng.^traus. 1883, esp^oially 
bk. ii. clis. ii. vi. ; bk. ill. ch.^iii.—Lecky, 7 /m- 
iory of Mur<> 2 >oin^lurafs, 1409, cli. iv. pvOb an 
impiigisivc account of tli^ xiractical conaequencet 


of Christian tcacliing. especii|l]y in relation to 
slavery; andMiluiaii’.s^diapteron“Olii’istian Juiis- 
pndance,” in vol. i. of bis Hislvry of Latin (Jkrifi- 
tikiiitij, 1854, slioiild als(» be consulted.—X. 
Fnii4, (iKsdncldc dt’s k'<'tiiliche'ii ZinscerhoUs, 
1870, fuinisbcs tlie beat statciiieut of the views of 
the Fathers on usury. TIks very suggestive criti* 
cisin of the ecoiioituo iileas of tli< Falbcrs vt K. 
Kings, I’oUtitiChe (}<iiinoiine rom <jc.sihi<',hllich<iL 
SlKTiUinutli'ii', ISfnl (liiid gil. 1880, pp. 113'120) 
is tip; source ol most of tlie later expivs-sions of 
opinion on the subject by juulessisl eeoiioriH.sL.s.] 

W. J. A. 

FATTCJIKK, Jirr.ius (1820-1878) was de- 
seenderl from Froncli Huguenot exiles. He 
studied jdiilosojdiy at Beihii, and iheic vcskIciI 
dining tin; greater part of liis hie. As a 
journalisl, leeturrr, publicist, jrolitician, and 
delegate in diireiontea|)a(:itles,hoinipi'essed biin- 
selfiipon Ids age mainly as an o]i(>onent of protec¬ 
tion and eolleelivisrn. In 1848 be founded tlie 
lirst lu‘e-(ra<lo assoeuition at Beilin witli rrinee 
Smith, M. Wiss, and otliers. Wbeir tlio paper 
lie edited WiW biipjue.ssed, he joined the stall 
of the MorniiKj tSlar in Ijoinlon, and liccame 
Oohden’s secretary. In ISdd he ioimded, and 
foi’ fourteen yeats edited, the Idlreral econoiiiio 
jonnml eiilitled the VierLcljuhrsdniftfar Voiles- 
wtrihxhaft inui A'uHuryeschirJi/j-.. He laboured 
also lor tlic miilication of fiscal and comnier'eial 
legislation in (lermauy, and founded for the 
promotion of inland navigation the KmiVr fnr 
FhuvS' un<l Kanal-sdiliffakrt. 

Ilowiole (/«) scp.irate worlds, ])ie Vereit^iyimif 
v&n iSjxirkaa^e und Hypolhehinhank, und der An- 
Khlu/tH iunes Uduaerhauvereuis ah sodalbhmo' 
m\scJit Avfjabe iinserer Zeity inubesonde.re der 
Ikaircbiivyenfur dn'i WHtl der arhcitcuden Klas- 
een, Berlm, 181'), 8vo.— In der Banh/iaije geyen 
Oustav Jnlin.'iy Herliu, 1848, 8vo.— The Russian 
Agrarian Leyishdhn of ISGl (being Mo. 7 of the 
“ Systems of hand Teuiiro in Dilleront Couutrios,” 
piiblisheil under the .sanelion of tl^XIobden (Hub), 
hondnii, 1870, 8vo. —Bin Winte^m Itulicn, Qic,y 
Magdeburg, 1878, 8vo.— Verglekhende CtiUur- 
hilt/cr aus dm. 'I'ier europahehen Millumenstadieriy 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — StrdfziUjc liurch uLie 
K'asien und Insetn des Arcfiipehy tind des t07ii- 
schen' Meeres, B<.*r)irt, 1878. 8vo.—(A) Articles in 
the Vierteljiihrschri'/t: 1863—“Die Baumwolleri- 
noth,” “ Staats- uud Koniinimal-budgets,” “(lesch- 
Ichte, Statistik uud Volkswirthscliafl,’’ “Zur Frage 
der bestcu Heeresverla,s.sung.” 1864—“Oester- 
reioh und die llandclsfreiheit.” 1865 — “Die 
Bewegung fur Wohnuugsruform “ (pt. ii. 1868). 
1866—“ki ehseu ani rfeheidewege.” vil867—“ D>'; 
zelmto«<L^')]>e auf der Paiiser Au'^stellung” 
(workmen’s dwcfftiig-s), “Dio HypothekeuDOb'. in 
NorddeuLsehlaud.’’ IbUd—“Wahrutlguudl’reise.” * 
1869 — “Votii Wegezoll uud seiueni nioglicheii 
Krvatze," “ Ueber" Uansbau - Unterlibbrnung ini 
Geisto der Zeit,” “G*laiiken nln-r die IJerkuuft 
der ^uraclio” (eoutinued in subsequent numbers). 
1871 — “Auf kounopolitiscber Fabrt.” 1874 — 
“Uobev die wiitbsch iftliclie Ztkuuft des osman- 
iacheu Reiches,” “ £in Ru^kblick auf die Gescldchte 


des lebeirden Geschleelits aus ortlielien und person- 
licben Perspektiven.” 1875—“Kih-/e Wecbsel* 
ziele zur VorU'Ugimg der Ilandelskrisou,” “Die 
liaudelsjrolitisclie Givnzzolll'nij^ vor dem 16len 
Kongr(;s8e der deutscbeuVolkswirtbe in Munebfin,” 
“Die baudgl.spoliti.scbe (Ireiizzolllrage vor «lcin 
doutsolicn Reiclistage,” “Die warnendc Dyiiainit 
oYjjIosioji 11 ) Ihernc)haven.” 1876—“Der Plan 
emer Frwcrbuug <'samlhcber Eiseghalincn in 
Deutsclilaild durcb das Ueii b.” C. A. F, 

FAUOHKU, Lih>N (1803-1854), born at 
Liuioge.s, died at J’an.s. A man of action 
rather than a thinker, at once a jiolitician and 
an economist, ho led a varied life. His fiivst 
occiijKition was that ol a loaelrcj- in tire 
bumble.st spher-e, hut his es-scntially energetic 
tom])erainciit .soon <lrew liim into more active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 liad scarcely 
tojiniiiated before lie joined the Tenip'i, a pa[)er 
belonging to Jacxpie.s Cosle, ami lie nmiaiuc)! 
working on it, side by side with* Du.ssaid, up 
to 1833. He then joineil tlie (fmisliliitumiuiy 
and also worked on tlie lum pnhlicy a short¬ 
lived journal, and liually, in 1834, on tiro 
Cotnru'r Frauniis, ol wlmli In- liecaim* ebief 
editor in 1839. It wa.s at tins time that lio 
published liis work IJe hi rijonnc des pni>oiiSy 
8vo, 1838, and soon afterwards L'lhiion du 
midi, wliieh, to checkmate the German Zoll- 
Yer'cin, jiroposed a cu.stonis assoclaiion between 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain, 1837- 
1842, in 8vo. Faueliei was, alter 1834, a con- 
.stant contributor to llio Revue des wovdrs; 
liis sober and c.xaet .slyJe, conlia.sthig with his 
ini])ulsivg ideas, rendered him jiopnlar with tlie 
readers of that journal, lb; road, in 1843, his 
liccherches sur I'm' et sar Varyent before tire 
Academy of moral and jiolitical sciences, and 
entered it in 3 819. Meanwhile ho commcncod 
jiublisliiiig, ill 1845, his Etudessur I'Anghterre, 

2 vols. Svo, a very interesting work which, 
thougli now of eoui’se out of date, may still 
l)c read with plca.5ure. The city of Reims 
elected him, in 18-16, t6 a scut in the 
chamber of dei»uties, wliere he urged, but in 
vain, tiro is.sue 'oy the bank bf Franco and 
the dciiartmenUl baukil of notes of 100 francs 
(£4), a step in tiro direction of iq-pgress which 
was not taken /-ill 1848^ Meanwhile Faiipher 
turn'ed with fticreasing Ifbrce towai'ds those 
ocA.ipations for whicli he hud a S]»ecial taste. 
Ho was one of the most active movers in the 
frec-trado cauifraign in France .pf 1846-47— 
which was itself a prejiaration for the campaign 
agidnst soctVili.siu. TwOworks of liis, Da systdne 
de 'Louis Blanc, yji le Irnmil, Vassociation, et 
Viinpbt, 1 vol. 16,mo, and ti)ii droit au travail, 

1 vol. .8vo, testify to his labourir in this direc¬ 
tion. He Vecailj’c a i-epi'csculative of the people 
successively at tiie constituent ftnd legislative 
ass^yibli^. After this time poAti^s, and for a 
luoineut, during the pcno(fof transitionrhnance, 
absorbed him. He questions cod- 
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nectod with the budget and the iiicoino-tax, 
whioh last^io oj)jinsed. Unrortunaiely also he 
gmdually gave nji ci'onomics for ])oliLi(;vS. Thus, 
in Xovcinher 18#9 he opjiosed the abolition of 
the law lor the rcstriutlou of combinations 
among workmen, and in Juno 1851 he abstained 
from voting on Sainte-licnvc's resolution in 
favour ot eominci-cial libcjjj.y. On the 20tb 
Decembef 1818 the pusidont of the lopiA'ilie 
I'laced in his hands the poitfolio of public 
works, an ollice wliich he exchanged, the 21)Lli of 
the same niontli, for the ministry of llie interior. 
His unwonted intervoution in the elections 
ciunpellod him to quit ofliee after a stoimy 
sitting of the assembly, in wliicli ho defended 
a bail cause with a eoiinige woilhy of bettei 
things. He was intruste(j again, on the IGth 
Ajiril 1851, wilh the ollice ol minisler of the 
inti'iior only to ho deprived of it on tlie 2Gth 
Ovtober folloiviiig. His bias towards absolute 
govoriimeiit bad led the man who was .seeking 
power to imagine Unit li<‘ would liiid iu Leon 
I'aucher a useliil ally in tlie goveininent which 
aro.so after the coup ilUlut ol the 2iid Decem¬ 
ber. Jiut ] ^'on Fiiuchei, uhou a])pointed on 
tie eonsultativo comniLsions wliicli the prineo- 
pie.si(lcnt j<dncd in tlie character of a ]uotf‘ctor, 
enfwed Ins protest against him wiLliai.itlioi noisy 
i!''lig!iatioii, and then retired into }iilvatc life, 
(lovotiijg himself to economic work in the JIcvilc 
dc deux vioiuh’Sf the Joarml dcs icovomibtes, 
ami other similar puhlicatioiis. H sometliing 
was wanting iu Leon Fauelier’s character, liis 
lio; ourahlo (lisinterestedne.ss was at all events 
highly appreciated by all jiaities. A. C. f. 

FAJyUIlilK, Fkancis (1704 M7G8), 
mtl.n of An JCsHap on Jfays and Means of 
ralsimj money Jor the sujiport of thx prcsc.nt nar 
icUhont incmising the piildi'c debts, 175G, was 
LleiiUuant-Oovernor of Virginia lioui 1758 to 
1768, and in that capacity is said to have 
wriLleu to ilr. Pitt about 1760 warning him 
gfiinst a project o** taxing the colonies. 

Ills Essay- inaiTltaiijs tliat the ]»oor cannot 
themselves pay any tax, since taxes levied from 
them neecssaruy raise the jince m labour, ami 
thus ultimately fall on the lonsumcr, or “man 
of fortune wjjo liw^s on his income/’ To tlie 

co^sumoc,” tlierefijjf, the tax would be 
that which is subject to the fewest dctluctions 
before reaching tlie exchequer, and t^ls, 
Fauquier thouglit, woiibl be a dx on houses 
roughly ]iropy^tioncd to tlieir value. To the 
2nil edition, 3 7>>p, In* addcif a ])Ostscrii)t in 
which he declared tliat^’hi.s only ob*cc;f wa^ to 
recommend the plan of raising sulficient revenue 
to meet expen.scs instos I ofconltfaetii'gdeht, and 
proposed a giaiKutcd capitation tax as a ]*ossibje 
substitute lor the liouse tax (S6) Dwiceii). 

[Die/ir-iuirv o/ K ■.tionaJ. Uiography, vol xviii. 

p. 219.] ^ K.ie 

FAVOURED, Moft’, Naiiok Clause. vSee 
Most Favoureo Kation Cmu.sK. 
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FAVRE, Ant«une, ajso Fabeu and FAuan 
(1681f-l 024)^) chief president of the senate of 
Savoy, the father of the Freiicli gramma^iiin 
Vangclas, and fiiend of St. F^iiiieis of Sah's, 
was one of the mosiJ distinguished writers ol 
his time on Roman Jaw and jm ispnidenec. 

Besides otV,r nnscclianeous writings, such as 
a tragedy {Lcs CorJkns), and sacred poetry, he 
wrote a short tvo.itise, Devariis vuniniarioyum 
fJchiUn'um solniuutibns {f lyowfi, 1598, and Xurii- 
horg, 1622), which, a('.coidiiig to Michaud’s IHo- 
ijrapkic UniverscUe, was diieclcd against the 
more liberal view.s of Dumoidiri (Mulinaeus, 
q.v.) on usury and intciest. E. ca. 

FAWOETP, Hkmiv (1S88-188J), was born 
at Salisbury, and da-d at Oaniliridge. Ho 
was educated at lung’s Oolhgc School and at 
Caiiibiidge., wln-re he niigialed fiom Poterhouso 
io Trinity Hall. He giailualcd scvcnlh wianglor 
ill 1856, .'Hid was clcctcil lo a ft-llowship at 
Trinity Hall in tlm same year. In 1858 ho 
was audflenly dojuived of Ids oye.sight l»y an 
aecident'il .shot Irolii liis lalhor’.s gun, but tlie 
infliction of this, pcrliajw tlie mo.st serious and 
disheartening ol all pliy.sic.il cal.iniities, did not 
cause him to swerve from tlic intention tocntei 
pubkc life wliich liad been loimcd in early 
lioyhoud. He deliberately set himself to smoke 
ami to improve his taste for mu.sic, because 
these occu|iatious would bclji him to pas.s Ids 
lime independently of the attentions of other 
persons. He walked, rodir, skated, and lislied, 
aud iJiroughout his ]mblic career ho eagerly 
])romoLcd any jtroniising scheme for the 
encouragement ol habits of holf-relianco and 
means ot .scll-suppoit on the j>art of the blind 
After Ins accident lie retiinicd to Cambiidgc, 
where ho resided for somo time. In 1863 he 
jiublished a Manual of PohUcal Economy^ 
which commanded a wide sale, and was re¬ 
issued iu successive edition.s, until at the time 
of Ids death it had reached a sixth. In the same 
year (that of 1863) he was olcctwl profe.s.sor of 
political economy, and he continued to hold 
tiijp a’,jpoiiitment thiougUoiit his life, re¬ 
publishing iu tlie form of hooks more than 
one course of tlio lecture.‘> which lie had dclivej'cd 
from the chair. In 1867 lie married ili.sa 
.Milliocnt Garrett, and iji 1877 ho was for some 
little while a candidate for the maslorship of 
Tiinity Hall, Jinally withdrawing, together 
j with the Rev. Henry T-.ilh.im, iu favour of 
I Sir Henry Alaine. Ah-auplulo he liad, alter 
' standing an<i th..n withdrawing as af^candidate 
' lor the jiaiiiauieritary repiescnRitioj'f^r ?>oiith- 
, wara in 186ft, am) contes(yig (iamhihlgc and 
lirighton unsuccessfully in 1863, been elected 
for the latte* constituency;it Jtie general election 
of 1865, and had enteijid Pailiainciit as an 
advanced liberal. In ilic House he ado]»ted an 
independent attitude on m*orc tl^^au one occasion. 
He supported Aliliin the jvioijoscd oxtci*sionoi 
the sjillVago to woiuon ;,^he advocated the in* 


of Christian tcacliing. especii|l]y in relation to 
slavery; andMiluiaii’.s^diapteron“Olii’istian Juiis- 
pndance,” in vol. i. of bis Hislvry of Latin (Jkrifi- 
tikiiitij, 1854, slioiild als(» be consulted.—X. 
Fnii4, (iKsdncldc dt’s k'<'tiiliche'ii ZinscerhoUs, 
1870, fuinisbcs tlie beat statciiieut of the views of 
the Fathers on usury. TIks very suggestive criti* 
cisin of the ecoiioituo iileas of tli< Falbcrs vt K. 
Kings, I’oUtitiChe (}<iiinoiine rom <jc.sihi<',hllich<iL 
SlKTiUinutli'ii', ISfnl (liiid gil. 1880, pp. 113'120) 
is tip; source ol most of tlie later expivs-sions of 
opinion on the subject by juulessisl eeoiioriH.sL.s.] 

W. J. A. 

FATTCJIKK, Jirr.ius (1820-1878) was de- 
seenderl from Froncli Huguenot exiles. He 
studied jdiilosojdiy at Beihii, and iheic vcskIciI 
dining tin; greater part of liis hie. As a 
journalisl, leeturrr, publicist, jrolitician, and 
delegate in diireiontea|)a(:itles,hoinipi'essed biin- 
selfiipon Ids age mainly as an o]i(>onent of protec¬ 
tion and eolleelivisrn. In 1848 be founded tlie 
lirst lu‘e-(ra<lo assoeuition at Beilin witli rrinee 
Smith, M. Wiss, and otliers. Wbeir tlio paper 
lie edited WiW biipjue.ssed, he joined the stall 
of the MorniiKj tSlar in Ijoinlon, and liccame 
Oohden’s secretary. In ISdd he ioimded, and 
foi’ fourteen yeats edited, the Idlreral econoiiiio 
jonnml eiilitled the VierLcljuhrsdniftfar Voiles- 
wtrihxhaft inui A'uHuryeschirJi/j-.. He laboured 
also lor tlic miilication of fiscal and comnier'eial 
legislation in (lermauy, and founded for the 
promotion of inland navigation the KmiVr fnr 
FhuvS' un<l Kanal-sdiliffakrt. 

Ilowiole (/«) scp.irate worlds, ])ie Vereit^iyimif 
v&n iSjxirkaa^e und Hypolhehinhank, und der An- 
Khlu/tH iunes Uduaerhauvereuis ah sodalbhmo' 
m\scJit Avfjabe iinserer Zeity inubesonde.re der 
Ikaircbiivyenfur dn'i WHtl der arhcitcuden Klas- 
een, Berlm, 181'), 8vo.— In der Banh/iaije geyen 
Oustav Jnlin.'iy Herliu, 1848, 8vo.— The Russian 
Agrarian Leyishdhn of ISGl (being Mo. 7 of the 
“ Systems of hand Teuiiro in Dilleront Couutrios,” 
piiblisheil under the .sanelion of tl^XIobden (Hub), 
hondnii, 1870, 8vo. —Bin Winte^m Itulicn, Qic,y 
Magdeburg, 1878, 8vo.— Verglekhende CtiUur- 
hilt/cr aus dm. 'I'ier europahehen Millumenstadieriy 
Hannover, 1877, 8vo. — StrdfziUjc liurch uLie 
K'asien und Insetn des Arcfiipehy tind des t07ii- 
schen' Meeres, B<.*r)irt, 1878. 8vo.—(A) Articles in 
the Vierteljiihrschri'/t: 1863—“Die Baumwolleri- 
noth,” “ Staats- uud Koniinimal-budgets,” “(lesch- 
Ichte, Statistik uud Volkswirthscliafl,’’ “Zur Frage 
der bestcu Heeresverla,s.sung.” 1864—“Oester- 
reioh und die llandclsfreiheit.” 1865 — “Die 
Bewegung fur Wohnuugsruform “ (pt. ii. 1868). 
1866—“ki ehseu ani rfeheidewege.” vil867—“ D>'; 
zelmto«<L^')]>e auf der Paiiser Au'^stellung” 
(workmen’s dwcfftiig-s), “Dio HypothekeuDOb'. in 
NorddeuLsehlaud.’’ IbUd—“Wahrutlguudl’reise.” * 
1869 — “Votii Wegezoll uud seiueni nioglicheii 
Krvatze," “ Ueber" Uansbau - Unterlibbrnung ini 
Geisto der Zeit,” “G*laiiken nln-r die IJerkuuft 
der ^uraclio” (eoutinued in subsequent numbers). 
1871 — “Auf kounopolitiscber Fabrt.” 1874 — 
“Uobev die wiitbsch iftliclie Ztkuuft des osman- 
iacheu Reiches,” “ £in Ru^kblick auf die Gescldchte 


des lebeirden Geschleelits aus ortlielien und person- 
licben Perspektiven.” 1875—“Kih-/e Wecbsel* 
ziele zur VorU'Ugimg der Ilandelskrisou,” “Die 
liaudelsjrolitisclie Givnzzolll'nij^ vor dem 16len 
Kongr(;s8e der deutscbeuVolkswirtbe in Munebfin,” 
“Die baudgl.spoliti.scbe (Ireiizzolllrage vor «lcin 
doutsolicn Reiclistage,” “Die warnendc Dyiiainit 
oYjjIosioji 11 ) Ihernc)haven.” 1876—“Der Plan 
emer Frwcrbuug <'samlhcber Eiseghalincn in 
Deutsclilaild durcb das Ueii b.” C. A. F, 

FAUOHKU, Lih>N (1803-1854), born at 
Liuioge.s, died at J’an.s. A man of action 
rather than a thinker, at once a jiolitician and 
an economist, ho led a varied life. His fiivst 
occiijKition was that ol a loaelrcj- in tire 
bumble.st spher-e, hut his es-scntially energetic 
tom])erainciit .soon <lrew liim into more active 
pursuits. The revolution of 1830 liad scarcely 
tojiniiiated before lie joined the Tenip'i, a pa[)er 
belonging to Jacxpie.s Cosle, ami lie nmiaiuc)! 
working on it, side by side with* Du.ssaid, up 
to 1833. He then joineil tlie (fmisliliitumiuiy 
and also worked on tlie lum pnhlicy a short¬ 
lived journal, and liually, in 1834, on tiro 
Cotnru'r Frauniis, ol wlmli In- liecaim* ebief 
editor in 1839. It wa.s at tins time that lio 
published liis work IJe hi rijonnc des pni>oiiSy 
8vo, 1838, and soon afterwards L'lhiion du 
midi, wliieh, to checkmate the German Zoll- 
Yer'cin, jiroposed a cu.stonis assoclaiion between 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain, 1837- 
1842, in 8vo. Faueliei was, alter 1834, a con- 
.stant contributor to llio Revue des wovdrs; 
liis sober and c.xaet .slyJe, conlia.sthig with his 
ini])ulsivg ideas, rendered him jiopnlar with tlie 
readers of that journal, lb; road, in 1843, his 
liccherches sur I'm' et sar Varyent before tire 
Academy of moral and jiolitical sciences, and 
entered it in 3 819. Meanwhile ho commcncod 
jiublisliiiig, ill 1845, his Etudessur I'Anghterre, 

2 vols. Svo, a very interesting work which, 
thougli now of eoui’se out of date, may still 
l)c read with plca.5ure. The city of Reims 
elected him, in 18-16, t6 a scut in the 
chamber of dei»uties, wliere he urged, but in 
vain, tiro is.sue 'oy the bank bf Franco and 
the dciiartmenUl baukil of notes of 100 francs 
(£4), a step in tiro direction of iq-pgress which 
was not taken /-ill 1848^ Meanwhile Faiipher 
turn'ed with fticreasing Ifbrce towai'ds those 
ocA.ipations for whicli he hud a S]»ecial taste. 
Ho was one of the most active movers in the 
frec-trado cauifraign in France .pf 1846-47— 
which was itself a prejiaration for the campaign 
agidnst soctVili.siu. TwOworks of liis, Da systdne 
de 'Louis Blanc, yji le Irnmil, Vassociation, et 
Viinpbt, 1 vol. 16,mo, and ti)ii droit au travail, 

1 vol. .8vo, testify to his labourir in this direc¬ 
tion. He Vecailj’c a i-epi'csculative of the people 
successively at tiie constituent ftnd legislative 
ass^yibli^. After this time poAti^s, and for a 
luoineut, during the pcno(fof transitionrhnance, 
absorbed him. He questions cod- 



intorrate of those who could not defend them- 
iwlves—suctf as children who needed edueation. 
or agricultural labo\irers who were deprived ol 
commons. His ]l9a)iuiil was in the !naiii, and 
it uas intended to be, an abihlgmcnt of Mill's 
larger woik, hut lie added inattnals of his oun 
on such jiractical subjects as Co-oiwration and 
the ]*o<u‘ Law. llis Ficti Tgnhi mul l^i'ottrtion 
wa.s also, ftigether uith apt and recoitt illustta- 
tioiis diawn from tin; piactici) and facts of 
commerce, an ex])osiLioii of orthodox theory. 
A biography of him has been written by Sir 
Ii<!.slio Stc[ihen under tlie title Life of Jlnii'j/ 
Faioci'it (1885). From this biogi-apliy the 
appemh-d list of bis boobs is taken — 

A M<inval of I'olilioil Kcinionn/, 18(.5‘» (siAtli 
cditii'ii, ISSIt). — The Kcoomuic I'nsilion <f Ihc 
Li’Ui.'.h I.olmtrer^ 1865.—; its Cnnsefi 
and IU'7)i<‘dies, 1871.— JCss<n/s and Lednres on 
Smdnl ntul FolUiatl Stihjcc(.'<, by J’lofessor and 
Mrs. Kawi'ctt, 1872 .—Speeihet i»i sotne Current 
Foldlral ijiieslioiis, 187.‘b —Fire Tinde. and 
Protsetion, 1S7S.— Inthan Finaiue, 1880. See 
also L. Jj, J’rii'c'.s Short JIistoi-i/ of I'ohtirul 
Kconoviy in linijland. L. 1 . 1 ’. 

VA.\.AKI'0. See Ka-ia iino. 

KMALTY. It was tlie peculiar cli.iracteiistie 
of the feudal sy.steni that the poliii('!iI position 
of individuals was determim'd by their relation 
to the land. The man wlio Iield land of another 
wa., for some imrpo.scs hLs subject, or at least 
hU dependent. The tenant became bis lord’s 
man (Lat. homo) ; dnl homage to him, and took 
an >iith of fealty (fnh'hty) to him. On this 
principle, only those uho hchl directly lioin 
the crown shoiihl have taken an oath of fealty 
to tl.o kioL', whilst their sub-tenants should 
have taken the oatli of fealty only to them. 
In some conntnes this was tho ease, lint in 
Miiglautl William 1, at the great eonneil of 
Salisbury eonipolled all lauded men to take an 
oath OJ fealty to him. Tlie obligation of this 
< all would ovenide that of fealty to an iin- 
inediato lonf if tffb two haj^pened to coullict. 
An oath of fealty is .^till teclinically due from 
a freehold temitit to his lord, if any lord can be 
found ; but it is never exacted (sec FiiEiiiioiii), 
Historical ;,Frreholt), Li-gal). k. c. m. 

KJjlDERAL T-'he federal 

principle is to be traced, in one form or other, 
in most of the organisations of .my importa^tce 
wliich make nji tho llritisli no-oj»erat.ive move¬ 
ment. Its cie^’elopment lias not been primarily 
due to any school ^f theory, bul'to cfuisiderations 
of economy and stabilfty. Obviors^y, if tbo 
co-oporativo movement was p) consist of any¬ 
thing more than a«r:Tnbc« local societies, 
with nocommi^i polny, centre, or organijiation, 
some fedeial arrangement w'oimi' be necessary,— 
either that,^r^on tthing in the nature of an 
amalgamation. Thexo-operators holi^—a^l it 
would seem that exjwicneo justifies the ojiiuion 
—that the combination df autonomy Tor pui’cly 
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local pujjMDsea, and federation for general 
\iuvpo^cs, is tlje best wolfing form of constitu¬ 
tion. It gives at once a large nieasure^ol 
liberty, togotlicr W'itb all llu! cnlvaiitages^ami 
economics to be deriv’eil from mutual oig^'iins 
alion. Tlio federal llieoiy of governineiil 
adopted by tli^eo-operator.s is based simply on 
exi>ediency and experioiiee. As tlie movement 
has grown, so it lias become adii.sable tc 
provide, not for tlie siijiersessioii of local jjUbrt 
by any form of cential administration, but for 
tbo iic.ttcr co-ordinating and more cH'cctive 
interaction, for the common benefit of local 
edbrt and organi.satiim. But though federalism 
has been of spoiitaiieoUH gtonlh, tho mussing 
of local ed'ort and l•(“.sour(“es for eonimon 
purposes has inevitaldy lia<l asliiiiululiiigeireet, 
ill its turn, on the niovement a.s a whole. The 
federal emlKxliments ti-nd t<i heconie ]>ro- 
pagandist bodie.s ; their advice and help 
sought by the weul:*‘r members of the n.sHoeia(e(l 
gioups, and they ineieasingly focus the ojmiions 
of tlic main body on iiiaLters all'eeling tlieir 
social and jiolitical int<‘iest. 

The Co-operative Union, to which most of 
the societies are attacheil, jnovidesasortof cou- 
suliativcand ad vising executive for the movement, 
ami orguni.ses an annual congress, attendeil by 
delegates from the muted societies. It is 
largely due to the inllucnce ol the union that 
such exlraortlinary unilormity charaelerises the 
constitution and metliods of tho societies. No 
pains y.re spared in devising tlie very best ru]e.s, 
.as a guide to local edoit; and the liidn.strial 
and I’lovident Societies Act, 1876, of which tho 
union is tho ])arent, forms the legislative basis 
foi these rules. An amended act, promoted by 
the Co-operative Union, was jassed in ISI'd. 
The lunctions of the executive of the union, 
which is known a.s the central board, arc tleclarod 
to be to act as (n-) a boai'<l of legal and general 
advice in all matters relating to tlie busiiiassand 
interest of societies as co operative as.sociations ; 
(/>) a statistical bureau, collocling and colialing 
foi^lhe !’i(^ use ofsiHielics evciy kind of informa¬ 
tion liki'ly to be ol servii c to them ; (o) a 
projiagamlist ugenc^’ for the dissemination of 
priiieiples ol co-oj>eration throughout both Oreat 
Biitaiii and Irolanil, and idbTwards to the. woild 
at large. No society is admitterl to the union 
.iulo.ss its management is of a rejwcsentative 
(iharaeter, nor nnloss it accepts the principles 
ciiunciaLed by tlie union fop jjic furtlieruiice of 
TlAithlulncssf'justiee, and economy Wi pioduc- 
tion and cxdiiinge. I’lie naimj ol ^ilTvansit- 
tait' Nkale, .hIio wrote th|;, article Co-oricuA- 
Tlox, Social Asckcts of, in this Dictionary, 
will alwiiysAic a.ssociatcd ,w>t<^Ui(! Co-operative 
Union^ of which he was se(;;‘otary fi*rmany yeais, 
and to which he devote(r’iiifinite labour. 'Phe 
headquarters of the union are-at Bank liuild- 
ings, Nicholas (^plt, Mamhestev. TIkto are 
sometjco-uperative soeio^^es unalliliated to the 


union, but the majnrit^.recoguwo tlie afJvauUges 
whicli it offoi-s, auJ sul)seribo to i>ts funds take 
j)afo ill tiic election of its executive, and send 
tlieir delegates «to tlie annual congresses. 

The two co-operative wliolesalo societies —one 
of which embraces England and Wales, the 
other Scotland—aro in many ways tho most 
remarkable and powerful workmen’s organisa¬ 
tions in the world. Both arc due to J'edoral 
developments. The two federations are, in the 
(irst place, whole.Siilo agents for the supply 
of their constituents, tlio retail stores. Tlie 
capital is accumulated in jireeisoly the same 
way as in tlio stores, whicli are conducted on 
what is known as the Koelnlale system. Thus 
a society, on applying for njeijibei‘s]ii[), lias t<» 
take up so many .shares —not leas than three £5 
sliares for every twenty members, or fractional 
part of twenty—ou wliich it jiays, on ailmission, 
not less than one shilling on each share. These 
shares are transferable only —that is to say, 
they may not lie withdrawn, Imt only disposed 
of to some other society within the fed.-ra- 
tion. No dividends on purchases or interest 
on capital (which is lixed at 5 i>er cent) Ciiii bo 
withdiawn until sueli time as the shar(is are 
fully paid up. Tlie usual ]>lan is to allow the 
dividends and interest to accumulate until this 
shareholding qualiiication is reached. But llie 
object of the wliolcsale societic.s i.s not to make 
profit, blit to (‘(rect economies for their constit¬ 
uents by direct and olleetivo pureliasiiig. 1’hi'ii 
operations aie. ooiulueteti on siicli a g^-antio 
scale that they aie, enahlnl to command tlie 
be.st tciins to Ikj had in the iiiaiket; and wifh 
their lleet of lialf-a-do/eu st<‘ameis, then buyers 
in diHereiit parts of tho world, and Hum sv>tem 
of easli trading, they aie jiraetit ally iiidi‘pcndeiit 
of the middleman. At the end of llKISl llieie 
were 1244 societies, eomjiiising2,170,H20 niem- 
bors embraced l>y tlx* J'lnglisli fedeiutioii, with 
a share capital of £28,cSab,08y, and invest¬ 
ments amounting to £18,792,002, wljilst Iho 
sales for the year stood at £8r>,8r>(),913. 'Hie 
Scottish society’s sliaie capital at vlu! si^ne 
date amounted to £.^*,24.5,820, and iLs trade, for 
tho year was £22,711,409.' These two je(lera- 
tions, though distinct in theii constitution, 
work together in many ways in making their 
purchases; so that tlic combined iuiluence of 
the British co-ojicrators is brouglit to bear ui)Ou 
the markets of the world. The federal agencies 
liave many advatj,tjy;ca not jiosse-ssed by the 
ni-diiiaiT t>ader. They are jiractifxWy free frolfc 
bad d^t^as ^le societies are oi*ly allowed 
the briefest credit; Hieir dealings ^ro not sftecu- 
lativc, inasmuch as tlieir constituents provide an 
a.ssured market wliosc^demands canjbo foreseen 
with practical certaiukv I’roin year to year; and 
their expenses for traveling and advertbsemeuts 
are ve?y small. JThc cost of management is also 
extrem^ylow. Tiickconstitutipn of tlie societies 
is on tlie liasis of membership, not of !^ock. 


The societies composing “the wholesale” may 
nominate one repi'osentative for eVery 500 oi 
its mcmbei‘8, to represent tliom at the general 
or branch meetings, which ale held quurloiiy. 
These mccLings examine the balance aliect, 
and discuss the jiropo.sals submitted by the 
directors of the society, who in their turn are 
elected by the retail societies. In addition to 
acting as wholesale purchasers, both the English 
and Scottish wliolesale societies have started 
manufacturing on a considerable seAle, the 
liranchea of iixluslry selected being those for 
which there is the nio.st constant and regular 
demand—such, for instance, as bools, ready 
made clothes, runiituio, flour, soap, and so on. 

The federal piinclple has also been u<lopt<‘d 
for many years in the co-ojieiative tlnui-mills, 
many of which exist in tho noitherii and 
mifllaiid counties. There is no need to eiitei 
into details as to thes*; bodies, wliich are 
eondueted on the same basis as 'that of the 
co-o[ierativo wliolesale societies, a fixed rate ol 
intcro.st bidng )>ai(l ou capital, wliilst tho 
savings eficelcd after paying working exjieiiscs 
and <lepreciation are letuiiicd to the sharo* 
holders' societies in jiroportiou to tho amount 
ol their purclniscs. These mills, however, form 
a highly inqiortaiit part in the economy ot 
co-operation ; and they have seiwcd more than 
once to break up Hour lings ; whilst tlieir 
influeueo on tlie prices of bread alfects others 
besides co-operators. 

Tho Co-opeiattvc Insuiaiiee Sociely is an-* 
other iidcial association whicli 1ms been jiro- 
luoted, for lire and life insurance, amongst 
co-operators. The Co-operative Newspaj>et 
Society coniliicts awcekly paper, tho Co-opi-)ativ6 
Kev>$, its shares being subscribed for the most 
part by co-o]ieiutivo societies, though there are 
a certain iminbcr of individual members. A 
good many co-operative productive .societies 
are conducted jiartly ou a federal, and partly 
on au individual b.aais, tho capital^bciiig found, 
and tho dircotiou jiiovideit, by co-operative 
societies and individual c(>-o]>crator.s as well. 

Something mu^ besa'd upon the controversy 
.as to the merits or ilomoritH of co-oj*erativo pro- 
ductiou conducted upon tuq fedQ'‘al princi]»le. 
Tlio main* arg|.mcuts qf the anti-federalists 
are Based upon tho fact that under the federal 
syAeiu the consumer and not the producer 
receives tho *hi'st consideration—maiiufactufe 
is carried on, not for the benefit of the 
workman but for tho use of those whom he 
servos, l^lioiigh now ffi tho Scottish AVholo- 
, sale Society tlie workers receive a share in the 
profits. This s^ioo) would bo appeased in 
part the workmen woro allowed to sliaro in 
tho profits a4'd ni'.Jn'agemcnt with tho consumers; 
and various schemes have bo^ ^lut forward 
witj^ tii<i view of dcUching Tlie productive 
dojiartnicnts from the co-ojierativo wholesale 
societies, and plactiig jtliem. under tho director- 



sliip of the #'orkiiicn cinjiloyed. It is claimed 
also that under the federal system there ib 
an absence of l^at S]K>ntaneity and scope 
for free dovclojmieiit which alone can call forth 
the spirit and energy which must bo the 
inspiration of co-operative production. On 
the other hand, the federalists point to what 
has beenaattained by tbeft‘ systeip, and ».to 
the comparatively scanty results of oo-opciative 
production earned on independently of the 
e/)nsunicr. A considerable, section of this 
school contend that eo-opemtioii is not con¬ 
cerned with jirofit-making, tliongh the dividend 
is a feature of all the societies, but A\itli a 
system of production and distribution based 
upon use. 1'iioy Imld, however, that good 
WJiges, gooil hours, good surroundings, and 
general eondilions of work are on llie wliolo 
more aflvantageoiis to tlic workmen than a 
piohleniatical shiiii' in more or less speculative 
jirofits. As to manageineiit., they take tlio. 
line that it is ini])Ossihle for the woiknien 
to hoM the balance tine in mattois of work¬ 
shop uilininistrat.ion ; and it must be confessed 
that a study of the history of {•o-f))H rative 
production hears out this tact (see Co^oporatiot 
h-vihu'i,ony by Ih-njaMiin Jones). 1'hongh 
an award l>ased upon t.lio achievoineiits of 
til. two schools is by no means (•onclusive as 
to th u niciits, yet the contmveisy is coming 
to I'lrii more and more on results, and the 
iiii;i.'as<-d attention jiaid to the intorests of 
lahonr by the federated societies may jicihips 
in time satisfy t.hose wlio claim—and i-iglitlv 
claim— *hat the interests of tin* wotkniaii- 
loUbuni'r can never he served by <l(*]jreeiatiijg 
'h- va'ue <\ labour. It is, however, evident 
i.iit experiments will contimie to he freidy 
tried in conducting co-operation on a basis in 
'vliuli fedclalism plays no jiait, aii<l in whicli 
the con‘»um(“r does nolliing moie th.m tiade 
••/itli the workmen associated in pioduetioii. 

|8cc C^o-op^yi(ivf9\\ /lo/f'yifh’ iSiK'u'lp’s 

puhlislifid at Jiallooii Hliccl. Maiiclush-r ; and AV- 

ftortanj A'n’nnnlii'ovqreHHoJ lhe<^-oj)n ‘five Uirini, 
bank Jhiildiiigs, Nieliola.«('rolt, Manehcsti r. Also 
(-h-par()unhijK puhlisiied hy Co-parliiei^liip Puh- 
lisbers, Iiiniil.eii.] 0 , v. N, 

FEDERATION, 0««Mr:acTAiy ns ajiplied to 
the Dritish empire, aims at establisliing elevior 
and more favourable ti-adc relation* between the 
colonies and tlio mother bind Minn those which 
now prevail. hen Great Briteiii, commencing 
Ui 184G, adoptexi*t)ie ,^inciplo of free trade, 
MIC tinally ahamloned the right whiclil^ho iMtid 
previously exercised of dirsctly regulating the 
commercial re*l|tions* o* the ftiloniu. Those 
colonies had up to that time cjii^ycd advatitages 
over foieign countries in British Markets for 
nmny of thei* p*)d’ cts, and in return they bad 
often submitted to trige restrictions ini^oset^by 
the imperial parliament.. 'J^iey wc.c now to 
*^eive no better and ifo# worse commercial 


treatment than foreign cifhntries ; tlieywcicon 
the ott‘ier liaiMl to be left quite free to frawe 
such trade policies as seemed to themselves best, 
without reference to other interests than ^lieir 
own. Tlic result has been the adojitioii of 
fc.xtremcly divergent Cysteins in diflerent parts 
of tlic emiurrf' 'Wliile the United Kingdom 
lias followi'd out the iirinclple of free Made, 
imposing duties for i-cvenne alone, several of 
the most iiu]iortaiit sidt-grivcrniiigcolonies'have 
adopted laiilfs intended not only to produce 
revennes, Imt to ailificially develop local 
industries by sliutting out the iiroducts of other 
countries and oven those of Britain itself. 

In tlins having no fiscal syst^un common to 
all its parts, the British empire occupies a 
])f>siliou iioculiar among all the nations of the 
world. The fact is accounted for in part liy 
the extienudy anomalous coiiiposition ol tlio 
I’Uijiire. “In it we find eoinmnnities existing 
under widely diffcient eondilions, .some with 
vast pojiiilations ooneciitrated in a small sfiace, 
while oihcis liavo their inhabitants thinly 
scattfii’cil overiinnicnseareas. Some with wealth 
which lends itself readily to direct taxation, 
others which can only collect revenue easily at 
the ])oris ; some chiefly engagiul in manufacture, 
others in tlie jiroducMon of food and raw 
material ; some wilh cajiital ami cheap labour 
in such abundance that they can cheerfully face 
any eompctitois, others under severe pressure 
from the eompetilion of commercially hostile 
n(;igll^ouvs more rich and nnmcrou.s than them¬ 
selves” {Twjh'rial Fcdci'ntion, Parkin, p. 270). 

It seems not unrcasonal>lo to sujipo.se that 
this very variety of condilion miglit liavobeeii 
turned to account in forming a common sy.stom. 
But no serious efl(.rt was made to chock the 
tendency to coniiiiereial sejiaration on account 
of two false assumjitioiis on the part of political 
thinkers of llio last generation. The first of 
tliese was that all oilier nations would soon 
follow the examjde of Great Britain in tlio 
adoption ,of fiee 1ra<lc: the second, that the 
<^’'uWtli of the great colonics must inevitably 
; ‘Suit ill llieir sejiuration from the empire. 
The jicrsistent advance of jiroteetivo systems 
abroad has turned attention to commercial 
federation as a means of maintaining industrial 
prosperity: the growing belief tb.at the empire 
can and slionld l>o held logetlier has led to 
its consideration as heljiful to tlie maintenance 
of political iviioi^* “ ■* *•* 

All known precedents lead us to a?* ^ciatc the 
idea of edmmercial federatiorf’with that of 
political fedc'fatioii. In tile existing federal 
systems with wliich we are /amiliar, such as 
those of the United States, Germany, Sivitzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary, add Canada, freedom of 
interTial trade has been the rosjilt, even \.'horc 
it luLs not been the fundamental condition, of 
political unity, ffi the system which has been 
propolsfed for the Austral&sian e donics one of the 



chief objects aimed ai<*8 the same freo<.om of in* 
tvnal trade. Fi-eo commercial ihtercouisc, in¬ 
dexed, seems one of tlic most distinctive marks of 
nati»mal nnity^ Ita]>pealidirfiotlytotlieniasse8, 
and gives at once a sense of mutual interest and 
mutual benolit. A commtf.i Hag and common ap¬ 
pliances for defence, may mean Aiorein thnes of 
danger; undm* the normal conditions of ju’acc, 
the uuhinderod movement of commerce has the 
grealersignificaiiccjuj aniai’k of common national 
life. The tnmleiie.y, therefore, to lo(»k to com¬ 
mercial unity as a houd of national unity is 
natural and reasonable. Dillerenl methods have 
been suggested by wliioh a greater or less degree 
of commercial unity may be attained. 

1. 15y general a(ln])tion throughout the whole 
extent of the cmjure of tl>c .syslein of Ircc 
trade as it jnevails in (Ireat liritain. The 
existence of high tariffs in many of the colonies, 
and e.spiicially of those imposed on gieat j 
numbers of articles in order to give protection I 
of local industries, certainly tends to weaken ! 
the stinso of community of interest which is the 
strongo.st of national bonds. Earl (Irey Inis 
pointed out {Commercial J‘olic)/ of (he Hriltsh 
Colonics, ISU'.T), that a h'cling of annoyance has 
not nnnatuially been caused among the 
merchants and manufacturers of the llnitcd 
Kingdom by findijjg the products of British 
indu.stry prevent(’d from comi>eting on equal 
terms with similar goods produced in the 
colonies, while at the same time narrow feelings 
of commercial jealousy have becu fostered in 
the colonics. He continues: “It is not 
only betiveen tins country an<l the colonies 
hut between the different colonics with each 
other that feelings of animosity have been 
excited by the measures adopted in pursuance 
of the policy of protection. A few years ago 
bitter, and just, complaints were made in 
Tasmania of the conduct of their neighbours in 
Victoria in iinjiosing duties on the fraits of 
Tasmania to prctect their own growerc from 
their competition. There have beep disputes 
of the .same nature between Victoria and Kow 
South Wales, and hetweeft Now South Wales 
and C^ueeiisland, and quite lately throats at 
least of a tariff war between Canada and New¬ 
foundland. In this manner it is to be feared 
that feelings far from favourable to the main¬ 
tenance of a firm union of all ]>arts of the 
empire must have been created both in this 
country atd in the colonies." <1 » 

The* f«ijrution of the Australiipi colonics, 
the amalgamation of Newfoundland with' the, 
Dominion, will jml an end to the conflict of 
interests liet\\e<*n tJiese colonies : it jg not so easy 
to find a solution or complete where the interests 
of the United Kinylom and the oelonics 
in the same art ojiposed to each other. 
Purdy^^protective tariffs coul^ he removed; to 
do the same wifli oixl inary tarilfs, often 
oeoesnrily high, \/ould^iot ho easy. Even the 


United Kingdom would suffer oon&Iderablc loss 
of revenue if the duties were remitted on the 
tea, coffco, and one or two other articles subject 
to duty iniport^;d from India, Ceylon, and other 
|>arts of the empire. But the chief difliculjy 
would oconr in Ihe colonies, which, great and 
small, deiiond cliiclly upon import duties for 
llit'ir publg; n'venhos. In most castt. the bulk 
ol th<-sc impoits eomc fiom tlic Unitcil Kingdom 
or fiom otlicr colonics. Intcr-imjiciial frceilom 
of trade would therefore leave a very large 
amount of necessary revenue to lie raised by 
direct taxation. To such fixation tin; objecti<ui 
felt in most of the coloiiic.s is so decisive as to 
render impracticable its substitulion for import 
duties. Comjdcte freo<lom of trade within the 
om])ire, therctore, sncli as exists between the 
dillcient parf.s of the United Kingdom, of 
Canada, of tlie United States, or of Germany, is 
at jiicsciit {idiniltcd to be imjiossible. Still the 
abolition of juoicctivo duties tliionghoiit the 
colonics, and the limitation to a few articles of 
im)>ort. (hitie.s iinjiosed for rcve.nne alone, would 
he a great advance towarls commercial union. 
'I'lie desiie, felt as strongly in many of the 
colonies ns in foreign countries, to build nj) 
manufacturing imiu.strics, and the heliof that 
this can best he done by jiroteetive tariffs, are 
the chief oh-slneh's to the adoption of this 
policy. 'J’liero are indications, not as yet en¬ 
tirely decisive, that in the colonies, as in the 
United States, faith in tlic protective system of 
developing industiios is giving way. Should 
this clitinge of public opinion go on, the prospects 
of commercial union i»y means of greater free¬ 
dom of traile will be imjuovcd. 

2. A system of prelbrential tarilfs has been 
projiosed in order to secure .some measure of 
commercial federation while recogni.singexisting 
differences of policy. Under this system, while 
each self-governing division of tlie empire 
would be left a.s free as before to choose between 
a tariff for protection or nne«merel*^ for revenue 
imrposcs, it would bo bound to make a fixed 
discrimination irfTavour of countries within the 
empire as against couifmcs without it. The 
advociitcs of ])refercntial tirifis for the empire 
claim that by ^them seve^a^ important results 
woirld be sccih-cd. Tlil^ preference given to 
ciibnial products in the home market would, it 
is believed, tend to direct emigration towards 
countries under the British flag, thus rotainifig 
as citizens great nunihers of emigrants who 
now go aw^iy to add ti the strength of foreign 
nafions."* Thi.s increased colonial |)Opulation, 
with its gi'cajpr prodiif.tive power, would 
gradually make tho empire a’most entirely 
independent of *. Dior countries for siqiplies of 
food and raw material of manufacture ; it would 
als^ furnish a large, friendly, ^nh constantly 
increasing market for output of British 
manufactures. The •immense extent of the 
national territory and" the variety of its produc 
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tiona are %ts which are relied upon to give 
weight to these arguments for preferential 
taritta. The uin^velopcd or half developed 
areas under the British flag in every zone pro¬ 
duce almost every kind of food, ex'ciy raw 
material of manufacture, every article of use 
and luxury. The sullicinnt apjdication of 
labour an^ capital, it is ar^u*d, is all that, is 
necessary to bring i»rodiiction U]> to tlie level ol 
national consum))tion. The ovei flowing popu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom Jind its super¬ 
abundant capihd would thus find the necessary 
outlet within the empire, and the otdonies in 
those respects would receive what they most 
need. It is ovou assi’i ted tliat if the resources 
(»f the empire were fully dovoloped there would 
be no need to draw ujion other parts of the \\orld 
for any article of oomnieree, and tliat within a 
measurable time the sup])ly of her colonics and 
ilopendeiieifs would furnish full occujiatiou for 
the factories of the. United King<lom. 

Another argument has hatl much weight. 
Ihe belief of the early advocates of lice, trade 
that all nations would be led to a<lopt that 
system bavingproved fallac ious, it isnowelaimed 
that ]»refereutial tarills within the cm[)ire will 
prove the best moans of obtaining better trade 
relations witli foreign protective countries. At 
])ri.>rnt, for instance, the Unitc'cl Kingdom 
coufinues to give fiee admittance to American 
produi;ts, although the United St-ate.s show an 
iiicivasiug tendency to imteoso duties for the 
express pur))OSO of heepiug out Biitish ..iid 
other goods, and so securing the home market 
for the lii'ino manufacturer. Cut off by a pre- 
ferontia’ tanlf from free access to what is his 
' etl m.nkeC tho Amorie.an, it is said, would 1 x 3 
g..»d to make concessions in order to legain his 
old pzivileges. In this case a preferential taritf 
vould bo a temporary oxjcedient for coercing 
l»rotective nations into a gi'catcr or an absolute 
treed'm of trade. 

oome of tfce dilHiuItics in the way of adojiting 
a jwetorential lariff aro obvious. Tho United 
Kingdom stilWdepeiids ujKintforeig ’ count inf’s 
for more than 75 peremt of its impoits: tln’se 
would 1)0 taxed t^ favour countries wliieh 
furnish leas fiian^26 i.)cr cent. Graiiting that 
the orapiro can prod«ib withinf itself all ^hat 
itrequiros, a leugUicned periodmust elajfscbe^re 
it actually does so, aud there stiy remains tlie 
doubt whether natural couditions would allow 
the products tJ) be sup])Iied ascheaply by places 
within tho enyiift as ^>y places without it. 
Sii’ Rawsou Bawson has ])oiuti \ out 
of the Maritime Trade of iht Vnited Kingdom) as 
animjioi'tant c|nsidera+ion, “tfleinconvenience, 
exiiensc, and intolerable del^ that wofild be 
im}>oscd ujion commeixie by the*i’evival in 
England, aiid iihe u.uversal adoption elsewdiero, 
not only of a duty u^n every article,•tmt S’ a 
discriminating duty upop o^jpry artiJe, which 
would neceasitete th’e revival of the system of 


cortificat<* oforigfh. . . 4lta ro-iinposition here 
and it* univoftal introduotion into every j)yt 
of the empire, considering tho immense incrcAso 
of trade at the prestjjit day, vfould strike a 
blow at tho freedom of commerce whicli would 
go far to counteract •ly advantage arising from 
tho ])ropo.sod dkfl'orence in the rate of duty.” 

3. A ]ilan for jirofereiitial Urifls within tho 
empire w.is submitted to the colonial conforeiico 
of 1887 by Mr. IToflmeyer, one of (he repitsen- 
tatives from Ca])e Cfdony. Mi-* lloirmeyer, in 
jiropo.sing tliat on all jiroiliioe imporled into the 
Uniti’d Kingdom and the colonies Irojti foreign 
conntriis a small lixed duty should be levied 
over and above any duty which like imports 
liiwl to pay when coming horn Bi iti.di countries, 
added the imjM)i taut condition Ihat the revennos 
(leiived from lliis addilional duty should be 
jiaid-into a common fund (or natiomil defeiioo. 
yueli a plan, he said, would “ e.stai)li.sh a feeling 
on the part oi' the colonies that whilst they 
were ]‘ayiiig for the (hdonce of the einpim they 
were at the .same lime enjoying in BrilLsh 
maikets and intei-colomal niiiikots certain 
atlvaiitagi's which fondgnors dnl not enjoy. 
'J'liat would establish a coiiin’cliiig link between 
(he colonies niiifu.alJy lus well as between the 
colonies and the ciripii-e also, smdi as is not at 
[•resent in existence, and whi<-h iniglit fiiithcr 
develop by and by into a most powerlul IkhkI 
of union” {l^roardings (!ol. (JonferewZy 1887, 
vol. i.). !Mr. llolltneyer estiinaled that an 
arlditftiial duty of 2 jiorceiit on all iinpoilsof 
foreign [trodiico wmuld give a revenue of 
£7,000,000, a sum which would materially 
lessen tlio burden of taxation for defence. 
Under existing ciicum.stanccs this method would 
aj)])avently bear heavily upon tlie mother 
country. Wliereas more than 75 j>er cent of 
the impoi ts of the United Kiiigiloiu aro from 
foreign counliic.s and theiclbrc liable to tho 
additional <inty, the iin[iorU ol the colonics arc 
ehkdly from tlio United Kingdom or from other 
[•arts of ^lio empire, and tluTcIbre not in tho 
.s.'ii%e w'ay liable. In the ease of South Afiica 
uiily aliout 10 [icr #cnt of the whole imports 
would [lay the duty ; in Australia 15 jK‘r cent 
or 20 per cent; in (’anada 35 jiercent or 40 
j>cr cent. The distribution of the tax would 
therefore not be at all in proportion to tho 
whole volume of trado to be protected. - 

The fairne.ss of the iiiijxist might bo destroyed 
ip auotlierw^y. A section*o(*the on^iire might 
adopt tuiiils practically ]'rohibitive ‘»4i»iK)ducts 
fion» other^seclioiis. To thesc^latter it would 
bo no advantSgo that still ^ligher duties were 
nominally charged on foreign^ prcxlucts. It m 
to be noted,^ 00 , that the 'Paluo of rhe additional 
duty os a means of raisir^ revonno for defence 
would diminisli in evaot prcyiortion t« the 
attainment of the other obieet of [»re.fercntial 
tariffs, viz. tho sftf-dependcnce of the ’empire 
for ei'Iiorts and imjiortsr 



ThcdifticiiUics, thfif'o.roro, \Vlticli coLfrunt any 
j*^u hitlierto suggested, for t\ie comweroial 
fe(5eratioJi of tlie niiijiirc, aro many and great. 
Oil 1^10 otluT Hand, il thf stringent inothoda ol' 
[)rotcctioii .-idoptcd hy loreign eoinimiuities arc 
mamtjiinfi<l, there jsnolU.uItt that the mind.s 
of ]>roducors, traders, and slatt* men alike will 
bo turned more an<] more to seek witliin tin; 
eiiij>i?'o til*' free coiuinoiml intercourse which 
is (io.iied without. TIk* gradual Ibrniiition ol a 
strong political bond may load to the gradual 
assimilation of commercial systems. Prof 
Nicholson says {Ihilannk Confcdcralmiy page 
l>i)); “Notliing is irioro common than t‘i 
s)»cak of the coiuplic.ilcd huilfsand the vested 
interests of the newest colonies as insuperable 
obstacles to any gcjnsral liscal reform. As a 
matter of historical fact, however, in much less 
than a ctmtiiry I he conimcreial policy of tin- 
llritish einjiirc has passed, speaking bniadly, 
from tlio extreme of central r(‘gnlation to the 
cxtreino of uon-intcrfcrencc, and there is, prhnd 
facie, no reason why a reaction should not 
occur if such a course is shown to be t.o the 
mutual advantage of tin* colonies and tlm 
mother country.” The confetlerafion of groii[)H 
of colonies like tlios<i ol Australia and of South 
Africa, carrying witli it, as conl'edoration lias 
alread}' done in Canada, entire I'roodom ol 
commercial intercour.sft between tlie dillcrent 
provinces, will do much to reduce t!io existing 
comjilexity of tarills. Any inclination towards 
free tivule in the jirotcctivo colonies, efen to 
the extent of les.sening the number of articles 
taxed, would render much easier the task of 
arranging tliese tarills on a Imis of niiitiml ad¬ 
vantage throngliout tlie empire. The attitude of 
foreign nations on trade (piestion.s will jirobably 
go far to determine the strength of the forces 
which make for or against commercial federation. 

[See Sir Kawsoii Ufiw.soirs Synopsis of the Tarifh 
tmd Trade of the. British I'hnpire.—Sequel to the 
same .— ArMlysis of the MaTilim Trade, of the 
United Kingdom ISdO to ISS9.—Analysis of Ike 
Maritime Trade of the United Kingdmn J8S^ to 
1891, in'fh special reference to the. proposals for the 
esicdilishnwit of a ZoUvtr^n. —0. W. Me<lley 
(Cobden Club, 18l»2), The Fiscal Federation of ih' 
Rinpire. To Britannic Confederation 1S92, Prof. 
J. S. Nicholson contributes an article on “Tarill's 
and International Cfominerco,” and Mr. G. G. 
Chisholm one on “Tlio comraorco of the British 
Em]>ire.” Dine hook, No. C, 5091, fully reports 
the disciissmns of tlie colonial confcDuice of 1887 
on Mr.,ll^meyer’s scheme for an fniperial ZolT- 
verein. G. R iiirkin’s Imperial FeKeraiion^lhe 
problem of National Unity, gives cliapter to 
'IVade and Fiscal Policy. H. 0. Aimold-Forstcr, 
M. edits TaUes^uhl^shed by the Lmulon Chavi’ 
her of Commerce. Rbicli leaflet and pamphlet 
litcratnra has been immishpd by the United Em¬ 
pire 'Prade Ltuigiv*-, a body “ formed for the pur¬ 
pose of jjromotiug raptnally advantageous trading 
relations between all parts of The Bntish enijtire 
itpou a preferentiaUiasis.^' The same may bS said 


of the Fair Trade League, “ formed«to agitate foi 
such fiscal readjustment os sliall prevent the pro¬ 
ducts of foreign slates, whiclifiveiuso to deal with 
the United Kingdom in fair trade, from unduly 
competing in British iiiarkots with the products 
of home labour: and lo jiromote, by means of 
the bond oi commercial uiiinn between the mother 
couiitiy and Imr ^domes and dej)cnilcucie.s, an 
cjAcnsioii of trade witli our own empire.” The 
publications of the linjieiial Federation League 
di.scns.s impaiLially tlie mciits (»f free trade and 
of i>iek*rcntial trade as olJering each a ])Ossii>le 
basj.s ol comincrciai Icderation, Articles touch- 
mg upon llic (jiicstion liave been iiniiieious in 
most ol llie leading iiKig.i^mes. Isrc .il.so TAun''K 
IlHOUM M'niMliNT, App. \ "1. lil.J (J. it. t, 

l''MR. (o-)In Knglish law the tenn/e<.' mean!: 
an estate of iiiltcriianee as disMngtiislied Jiom 
;i lesser e.st.'ile. but in fciulal law it was used to 
denote that which was file “ subject of Iciiurc ” 
as ojtpo.scd to the a/nd or licn'dibuy estate, for 
which tlicowner rendered no service to a superior 
(see Fkoi) ; fHi.'illis on //■a/ Froperhj, London, 
1885). 

(//) PayiiiciiUs m;u]t‘ by .siiitoi-s in courts of 
justice or (o the slew.nd of a manor. Tlie 
fonn'T .ire ngiilated liy ancient u.sage or by 
rules ofeourf, the latter arc legiilatcd I'niircly 
by cuslom (see Sciivcn on Copyholds, Ijoudon, 
18S2). .T. K. 0. 

FEE (Scots law) The right of a tenant or 
“feii.ar” of lan<l under the feudal system of 
tciaiie: also reveisiou and remniiKinr. The 
rules of law ndating i>> Ice are Ijased on tho 
principle that the Ice can never bo inpendenU, 
lor the siijienor, or lord, is alway.s entitled to 
liave a vassal. 

[For the fee in the omu' of an heir of entail, ice 
F.ntail (iScoUand). See HellV /Principles of the 
Law of Scotland, §§ 1713-1715.] a. l>. 

FEE SIMPLE. An estate “descendible to 
the heirs generally, that is, simply, W’itliout 
restraint lo tlie heirs of tho body or tho like” 
{Oo. Lilt., 1 b). It is tho^'eatAifc estate or 
interest winch the law of J'liigknd permits any 
.sulijcct to enjoy land. In theory tho ulti¬ 
mate ownorsliiji belong^ to tho cTOtvn. IVil- 
liama (in Principles of the Baw of Beal Propciiy, 
London, 1892, u.5'1), says, ‘M smhrll occasional 
(juitc’cnt, withits acconf^nyiiig relief, suit of 
th%,court baron, if any suc.h exists, an oath of 
fealty never sixacted, aro now, it a]>pears the 
ordinary incidents of modern socago tonure” 
(see Digby’s llidonj of the Haiw of Real 
Property, Oxford, 18{\i ; Williams, on Renl 
Prdf>erty,^ ]9tli ed. 1901). I'lic owner of 
a fee simjde ha*? full power of leasing or 
alienating it, aitd on his deaV>i it descends 
to the* heir of last iicrson who acquired 
tlie estate oflicrwisc Ilian by descent. 

# X. C. K, 

OF VAT.UV Soe Vawk. 

FEE TAIL. T^j^nd i.s held in fee tail if, ac 
cording to the intention of the original grant, 
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passes, oil tl^ death of any individual owner, to ! 
one of the deseeinlant'i of the original donee. 
Land may he Indd “ tail general ” or in “ tail 
iwcial.” In the liist case the grant is made 
fo the use of “A and the licirs of his body,” 
9n(i the land descends to lljc next lieir of the 
original donee aecording to Die rnle.s regnl.it- 
ing Ilje int^stiitc succession tt*land held in 1^-c 
Bimjile (sec 11 Kin); it tlieieforo jmsses females 
in dcraiilt of males of tlio same degree. Gifts 
in “tail s])eL‘lal” occur mucli less frequently 
ijian gifts in tail general, the least rare instance 
being a gilt to the use of “A and tho heirs 
inoleoi hi.s body,” in wliich Ciuso leiualo liciis 
iro excluded. Jf Iho tenant in tail is in jtosses- 
*iioii lie can, by the execution and enrolment of 
a disentailing deed, con vert the fee tail into a Kkk 
S iMi'i.E (v-r.), and tlins becomes absolute owner 
of the land. If, however, the land is in ilie pos¬ 
session of a tenant for life on tho death of whom it 
would ]xis» to the Icnant in tail, tho latter can- 
aot bar tlie entail exciqd with the concurrence 
of tlie formei, who for that purpose is called the 
‘'pr«>tector” of tlie entail. In the case of huge 
family estates tne land i.s generally held by a 
tenant for life und«-r the jirovisions of a settle¬ 
ment, the tenant in tail being entitled to.sncceed 
on his (h-ath ; and it is usual, ns soon as the 
teiiiv;.! in tail allains his majority, to "jesettle 
tin' esfetes” by barring the entail, giving the 
i< rmcr tenant in tail an estate tor life and mak¬ 
ing his n^set heir tenant in tail in remainder. 
It is one of the commonplaces of jiopnlar oratm / 
to say that tlie free inoveine.nt of hind i.s 
hhidercd by “ tiio law of entail ” ; but, «s shown 
above, eirieilcd land, if not fonning part of a 
f;. ndy sf Ulou'ent, can always behrouglit under 
tin. .ihsolute conti’ol of tlic owner ; settlements, 
not entails, inijiose fntterson land. But even 
th-'se letters can easily he broken through, as 
nador the provisions of the Settled Laml Acts 
th i^emuit for liicha.s, subject to certain excejded 
paitj, tfio povtT to jell any part of the settled 
land at liis disci'etion ; and asreguids the ex¬ 
cepted parts (marsion-housc, hef loom-, etc.), I’f 
ear do so subject to thofconsent of tlie court. 
[For further particuhuiQ see Entail, Law of.] 

FELD AGE, sco Fai--iI!iOi;. * • 

FELT, JosKi'ii B. (1789-1869), was born i|i 
Salem, Massachusetts, and was eduijatod for tho 
Congiegationul mini.stry, from which ho early 
retired. Threugliont his life lietnguged in anti¬ 
quarian researches <yf a hi^-orical and statistical 
nature. To the economist the most imf/ortalft 
of his WTitings are: ArcoutU of 

Ma^mcJiusetts (Ji%rcvcy, ^■>oston,^839, pp. 2.^9 ; 
and the contributions to CoUed'^xof ihc ./mrn- 
can {^kifisUcal Asfiocintton, vol. i., Bo.stoii, 1847, 
containing es|pcc%lly iitatisdes of I'lwalum An 
Mftsscuhxisdt^, pp. 221>.'I96. (Sec Me^ioir },y 
Henry M. Dexter in mst. So^. Proc., 

1875-76, pp. 113-nr.) •. D. R.D. 


FEMATIE LAlfl)UR.-i^-tnie introduction of 
maeliiifbry aud*tho m-owih of tho hictory syste*i 
oifected eonsideralde changes in tho eondi- 
lioiis of j(‘in.\h' hibouB during the iiiiietcOnth 
century in every country wheio tlie.so eanscp 
have operated. 'Wonf.-n in the jioorer ela-sses 
liad been ncciALonied to aihl to tlie Ikniily 
income hy casual work, and hy si)iniiirig or 
weaving lor inanulaetniers in their own hoine.s. 
Much light is thrown on the coiiditioni of 
working women in England, towards tho end 
of the 38th century, hy Sir F, J’Men (T/ic 
Stat/t of the J'oor, 1797), 1ml he does not always 
make it quite clear whelhei the wonii-n actually 
worked at the factory or at home. JJoiik! woik 
was tho rule, and of one village Eden remarks 
that “employment for lahoureis' iviviis and 
cliildren is much wanted ; they are oflcner .seen 
basking in the sun in summer, and shivering 
over a stolen wood fire in winter, than in any 
piolitable exertions of industry.” Tho use of 
machinery made it econoniieally ne(•(‘s^ary for 
female labour to be enqiloyed at the liietory 
itself, and a long nniiilerni])tcd woiking <lay 
was enforced insbad of work at irregular 
intervals varied hy housdiold occupation.s. 
Tlie increased demand for female labour in the 
factory was aeeompauied by a «liminished need 
for tlieir services at home. 'J'he questions of 
economie intere.st wdiieli the history of the 
emjdoyinent of women should explain aie (1) 
tlie extent to which they conijiete with men; 
(2) tht^eilect of such competition on tho wngcfl 
of men in the s.amo liaile ; (3) tlie clli ct of l.lio 
economic indeiicndeiiee of w'omen on the rate 
of wages of men in tlie sa,nu' class, and hence 
on the income of tho family ; (4) tlie elleet of 
tho cnqiloyment of ni.ariied ivomcn in factories 
on the well-being of the family. The first point 
is the only one on which wo have statistics 
of any general value. Tho regulation of 
fiudorie.s and worksliojis in which women and 
children worlc {vi<lc Fai'ioiit Aens) has made it 
])OS8iblc to^ obtain ret in ns of the numbers of 
mah% and females in such factories in the 
Enited Kingdom. • 

It is in the textile indnstiies tliat mole and 
female opei.ative.s are nio.st licqucnlly to be 
found omployed on the same kind of work, 
d’ho factory returns show a .steady ineroase in 
the jiroportion of female to male operatives since 
1895 (for which ycAV the llrst covtpnhory return 
w.i^i made). Ij^it it is a mishflcif tosu^'ose that 
this is a jiroofof disjdaeeuK'nt of men by*rt’oincu; 
ill sotei 'il to\tns male labour hasTjecu attracted 
to higlicr ]>ai(l*oeen})alioii.s (f.y, niachme-iiiak- 
ing), and h mah' operativos ha\p therefore been 
more easily obtainable tliaif male operatives. 

The cen.sns of 1911, l^wever, shows that 
female kilimir is still in tli** maip enijilojT# in 
su]iplyiiig the same iiccd.s as a hmidi ed } eai| ago; 

but tiio work is doi% in the taetory, woikshop, 
school,\r institution, insfbad o#in the home. 
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A<'.oi)»]iai’isoii nf tlift opiiRiis leluniN sitico 1S50 
shows that thn ciiiplo} iiK’iit of woiiifii iclative 
to the ri“njnh! ]>u)>u1atioii is incivasiiig in tiio 
caso of yonijgf-r w and docrvasing amongst 
oldor Women {(laurtd Ki'/nni. un- (-V//s«,s‘ of Fn<i- 
/.and mul. lifdcs, 2174, p. hO and Jit 11, 

Od. 7038 ; Journal, Jxoijal S'/at id ical Hocidy, 
June 3S9S). T)io J'higlaml and "Wales censns 
31)11 giv<'a the nnmbei of married anil widowed 
Avoinen retiuiied as oeeii)iied as IH’G )*(.4 eeiil of 
llu'ir total nninher, wlide hl-h per eejjt of the 
iinmarned women and gills over 3 0 yeais of age 
wore relmned as orcaipied. In ]Sf»l, the only 
yr*ar for nliieh similar information was eoinjhlod, 
the (‘ensus rejxnt slat<*d that 25 per cent of 
the wives in Great Britain, and 07 pi‘r cent of 
the widows, were engaged in some extraneoua 
occupation. Ko statistical evklencc of the war 
changes is available, nor can the elfect of the 
post-war condilions of trade bo shown. 

O'ho elfect of female labour on ineu’s wages, 
and the extent to which it lias superseded .non a 
labour, arc dilllcult to asc-^‘iain. Work rcipiiring 
neither nmseular strength nor long training 
Avouhl naturally be remunerated at a low rate, 
wlicthor done l)y men or women, and much of 
the work in which women have superseded men 
is of this nature. Thorold Kegel’s remarks of 
Avomen’s labour in the 15th century, “that 
women work, A\'hen ot what p/e may call, an 
unskilhd kind, avus e(pially well jiaitl Avith tliat 
of men,” and*at llio ]»resent time tliere is 'Toniid 
for believing llia'i. iiie(|nality iirthe rate of pay¬ 
ment is most fi^ipiejitly to be found Aviien Avonicn 
coiiijK'te Avith melt in work rcijuiring training 
and education, 'rtcro is not suflicient rvideneft 
to^enable us^to ,ju-lgo of the idfeet of married 
won^en’s labour on the Avago of the husband. 
For its relation to infautilGSnortality, see papers 
under thie houJing, in the Joarmdof &\.eJ.io‘yal 


StfiHdiral Soeirfy. (Females Ar^ Ciiildukn 
Kaunings otf; Factory Agts.) 

IMmintri/ of Ldbour, Rp'j'tn. and Home Offn 
Foc/ory Jn.spcdors'.Jiepts. —C. K. Colhd, Women 
in. Industry, 1911, Women’s Printing Soc., Ld, 
Ijotidon.—O. Sehreiner, Wo'nxni (ind Tjalumr .— 
Rf’yort of ll’ar Cahine.l CiminHIen on, Wimen in 
Ijidustry, JUlU, G I, 135.] c. K c. : D. M. B. 

FEMALKS ANB CIIILBKEN, Earnings 
of;* Previous to the gi’owth of the factory 
s3^sU'IU the earnings of women Avere princii>ally 
gained by im-gular work done at home for 
employers. Wonicii also worked in the fields, 
but rarely for long periods, as such woik made 
it necessary for them to leave theii homes ; it 
was more highly jiaid than tho.se iudustrie.s 
wliich Avero eairicd on by nian’ied women in 
their leisure hours. Adam Smith, in sjieaking 
of the domestic industries, says that “in most 
jiarts of Scot land she is a good spinner Avho can 
earn 20d. a Aveek.” Sir F. Eden (Stale of the 
Voor, 1797) gives tlie earnings of spinnera in 
iliirerent jiarts of England : in Cumherland they 
earned from 4d. to Gil. a day ; at Wirkswortli 
by worsted-spinning 5id to Gd. a day, and by 
eottoTi-si>inning 3s. to 58. a week; at South 
TaAvton, in Devonsbiro, by serge-spinning Gd. 
to 7d. a day ; at Colchester, ehildreii of eiglit or 
nine years of age spun for 2d. or 3d. a day, and 
women Aveavers earned 58. to 5s. Gd. a Aveck. 
At Leicester, Avomen woi’sted-sj>iurier.s earned 
4d. to 8d. a day, and at Kilworth Gd. to lOd., 
children from twelve to fourteen earning about 
6d. a day: at Kirkby Lonsdale, Umlerbarrow, 
Soutliam, Iiikborough, and Shellield the Avomcn 
earned 4d. to 8d. a day. Whereas the spinners 
at the last-menl.ioiied town earned about 6d. a 
day, washerwomen earned Is. a day ami viclnaU. 
The earnings of lacemakers in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire I’anged from 6d. to Is. a day, 
a few Avomen in Leigliton Buz/jird eaniing as 
much as Is. to Is. 3d. In Nortbam])tonshiro, 
the laeoniakcrs by hard work ear/ied Id. to l|d. 
an hour, the earnings ranging from 6d. to Is. 2d. 
a day, but lho*)'ordinary eaniHigs being about 
8d. to lOd. a day. 'At Dunstable, the straw 
])laiters earned from Gs. do 12s., children earn¬ 
ing from-28. to 48. a week, (fl'ho total earnings in 
il.3 factories'kero higlKtr. At Carlisle, women 
’ 1 the stamperics caniod 3s. to 12s. a week ; at 
Manchester in the cotton trade from 6s. to 128,, 
8s. being the average; at Bii'iningham in button- 
making, when 'in full work, 78. to lOs. a week. 
In some cases, however, tiie Avages in cotton 
i7iills Und other factories are put at a very low 
rate, leaving it ihi somewhat doubtful whether 
the Avomcn AVorked the whole Aveck at the 
factory. Thu*' Eden says, that at Newark 
“Avoincn" and children" earned Is. to Ss. a 
wf ek in the cotton thread mill f ak Northampton 
‘iis. to os.; but at Sett^childrcifeight to four¬ 
teen years of ag»^ earned from Is. to 6s. or 6a 
in the cotton voTks. ’ Children under tan 
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oanied 28. a week for attending the macbiue.s 
at Fronie, 2fi. to 3.s. in winding silk at (Coventry, 
Is. to 2s. Gd. in#Jie silk and cotton mills at 
Derby, 28. to ‘Is. at Alancliester. In 1816 tin: 
aveiage earnings of 316 eliildren under t<‘ii 
years of age employed in tweiity-lonr cotton 
factories in IVcslon wito 2k. to 38. 3d., tlie 
hours woi4:e<l being 12.^ to 13^ on ordyiary d.i^’.s, 
and 9 hours on Saiuida^s. In sonx' silk mills 
in Cheshire in 1816, of tlie ]iuo]i!e cmployi'd, 
liltydbur children nndei' ten yeais earned troiii 
Is. 6d. to 4.S. a \\ei*k, 129 young persons 
between ten ami eiglitccn rMimd from 3 h. to 
8s. Gd., and of 11 1 men and women, tlie men 
earned from Os. to l.'is., and the women fiom 
4s. 6d. to Os. hi 1832-33 the wages of women 
and children in eotton mills in (llasgow ami 
iManeliester weic obtained with more exactitude. 

Avemge weekly earnings ol peisons empIoyc<l , 
in foity-tlirec cotton mills in Mancliester in I 
1833; I 


Aye.s. 

Mules 

A\ 

Weekly 


yioio 

4‘ts 

Sis. y]-/. 


10 to 12 

sm 

.<6 Sd. 


12 to 14 

1021 

!>t>. did. 


14 to Jli 

S;,;} 

(is. t>\d. 


'(> lo IS 

“IIK 

•Vs. Sid. 


IS to 21 

7:is 

;</N !,ii. 


21 mid iijiwatils 

a(i22 

kVs. dd. 



Ages. 

Feiiiuk'S. 

Aviruce 
Wecklj WujiHs. 

9 to 10 

290 

ss. nid. 

■•i 1.0 12 

.'>U8 

.1*. U}d. 

12 to U 

7ni 

Its md. 

1 1 to ](< 

T97 


m to IK 

1(N.S 

Ss. Old. 

IK to 21 

1582 

Si. IJd. 

21 and n}>waiil8 

5010 

Us. (.!d. 


^ Tiie‘vageseensii.S(d’the boanlof Ir.ide/orlitOG 
owed Uic following results lor boys, glils, and 
v.i nen empb^ved on the employer’s pii'inise.s 
Pem'iitaijf. of JioijH inuL r UO years. 


P)r.i iiino 

Under .'is, 

5h. and under lOs. 
10s. „ „ ]r,s. 

15s. „ 20s. 

208. and upwards . 

Textil** 

'J’rjdes. 

3(1 :i 
1.3-(5 
3<> 

-1 

Ulotliing 

Ti.tdes. 

ln_-| 
4n s 
27‘() 
1.3‘2 

2 8 • 

Melal, 

Kn;;iiii*erni.;, 
etc., Tiudes. 

8-0 

44-5 • 

27 •« • 
12-1 

6-0 

Numbers miet.ujns 

50,474 


120, 1 . 5:1 

I'crmilagr 0 / (HrlUtKiiilu- /.V 


Karning 

k 

Textile 

Tifldes 

ttlofiiing 

TiikMs. 

Melai, etc., 
'■’ladM. 

Uiidor 58. 

5s. ami umler iOs. 

I5s. ,, ,, * 20 ^ 

208. and upwards . 

m-0 

4'I 5 
■*' 3 

¥i 

3^ 

51 7 

K-o 

n-8 

0*1 

7n-K 

i.s-o 

#l-a ^ 

0 1 i 

Kmnbera in returns 

08,208 

, 88f^2-> 

i>,i2i 1 


I Pcrer7Uaffi ofJFoinai of 98 years nod upwards. 


Kuriiing 

Texfile 

riotliinn 

Metal, ete., 

'I'ludl'h. 

• 

Tiude.*!. 

Tiad^. 

Umler IDs 

17 7 

25 9 

2S-7 

10s. and under l.'.s. 

m-'t 

4:5 7 

47-.'. 

l*5s. „ „ UK 

'J> 2 

21 1 

10 1 

2I'S. „ ,, 2'.8 

14-5 

r .-2 

3\*l 

2'.s. „ „ :i()s 

4 1 

1 5 

0‘K 

.SOS. and uiiwu^Ih . 

0 5 

1 3 

0-:i 

Ntiinbeis in reliiiio 

17n 

12:{.2ns 

2n,!i?j 

-— - .. 

• 

— 

--- 


Ihe clothing liades oiler gieal-'r advaiilages 
lo women than oil i‘r liades, as a eonsiderahle 
jnopoitioii ol Mie wage earneis can become em¬ 
ployers or managers. 


MnoI.ANI) A.N I) \VaI.K.S.— zV.s- of <rlijicahd 

irontnt Tcaehns m Ef iiunhinj Srlnxds. 


Kuiiiin;; 


Nnilibei 

I'ei (■<*nlftce. 

I'lidei i:7l) 


.5,r.n.5 

S 7 

t:7n and nndet 

tlin 

I'k.kl:! 

(IS .7 

4;im „ 

I'l.in 

s,i.S2 


i'luy „ 

1 : 1 1*1) 

(*,si;d 

lo-i; 

tniii ,, ,, 

CJIH) 

i,.5in 

L’ .i 

t'“on „ 

t:!i)o 

97 ! 

Vft 

X'Onii .'imi u[iwaiil,s . 


o-l 

Total 

IJlieeitllieatod 

iVl,5U7 

3'),.MO 

Ji'lf 


Donieslie sejviee is llio imliisliy employing 
11m largest nnmber ol womoii in llm United 
Kingdom. 'J’lie boaid of trade ie]iort cm the 
money w'ages ol indooi donK'stic seivaiits |(!. — 
93*16 of 1S99J gives 11 h‘ l.illowing lahle 


Averaye IVnges of Fewnle Ihmesdc Servants {in 
adddioii to Jliiani and L(Hl(jing) dimijkd (U> 
Coi’diog to age. 


Ako. 

ly.iiik.ii 

EiikIbimI 

V lU-!, 



Uml'*!' 10 ye.urs. . 

r. " 

Ii'mIikIiiik 

l.oailoio 

j:7-i 



It'ieair 

9:4 

9 0 

10 4 

i:io *2 


10 <> 

10-0 

11-5 


. . . 

128 

12-2 

135 

9-0 

' * >> . • . 

ji 1 

12 7 

i:i 8 

JO-0 

-0 „ ... 

T5 7 

] 1-1 

15 0 


21 ami under 2.5 yeuis 

17'.5 

10-5 

17-4 

12-0 

„ „ .W „ 

20 0 

19-5 

I'CK 

1.5-1 

30 „ „ 35 „ 

23 J 

21 -5 

21*5 

17-7 

3'' .. 40 „ 

27-0 

2;m 

22 K 

10-9 

40 yii.ns mid upwards 

27 8 

21-7 

23 5 

180 

NiiiiiIkt of servants 1 
onwhleJi tlieubove ]• 

JS07 

2401 

651 


ai erages are based j 
• - HL .. 


« • 
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Tbti liourcT o( trade rejiort on earnim^s of 
'agvienltnral lnf)onrei-s [Cd. 2376 of 1900] states 
that N'orthnmlieilaiid and OnrJ^m are. the only 
comities in 1* glaml w’here*the emjdoyment, for 
wages, of women at ordiiftry ri'gnilar work in 
the fields is a geneial em»loiii., In Scot^fiiid 
women are freijiicnlly enijilo^’ed at iield jvork, 
and ill tlie Ilordei^eounlics and the Lothians 
the iiiffnbcr of woiiioii wSrkers^on many farina 




in nearly etjvial to (lie nuniljci;^ of mon ; the 
women wnrhcrs are usnally ])aid between 8s. 
and 10s., sometimes lls. a week, witli extra 
numcy at harvest and^soiiiolinies at ^lotato- 
liftiiig. The status <*f woiik'H woik(‘rs on the 
whole a]»]>ears to iiti}novi'. ^ 

[I’arhiinu'nliirii J'lifxrs^ J,<ii«uir Shilistii'ii, 1887. 
— Jh'jiorts <>f Itiiijid <fomtni-^sKiiis' on fw/ilm/iiirnt 
ill ^''urtorii's, IH'i'J, 1811-18, lS()2-0r), 1871-70.— 
J'fjMutx of Iiujinrics intu rvijilxynient. of Wvinen 
(Hul Ohihhvn in Aqiimltinc, 1S<>7-71.— Ropi'ris 
of Sekd dioniiiitfir of Ihmae of Lonh on f^ireaftii;/, 
l.SS8-l>0.— Roi/o/ (hmiinssio/i on Rnhoin — IhporlH 
on Einploiim'-iit oj Women^ —Rcnrdif Tnule, 
on KiiiploiiinctU tf II’oj/joj/ in Flux and 
./«/*’ CchIh'k, 181)S .—Fried Coiiimdfir lU'porf'i on 
lloinc Ife?/;, 1907-S.— iff rand Jjdioin in. J.ondon, 

Seeonil Serie.s “ Imlu''lry,”cilitedby(-’li;n1csi;(ni|,li. 
— The Fnqh\/nri>i)ian's )’‘<vr7'/t<r^A:.--l'ul>heiUi >ns 
of Wonien'.s liidnslual ('oiiiii-ils and of the 
Wometi’s Tr:i<l<' Union Ijeafrne.J C. E. 0. 

FENELON, Eh\N(;oi.s dr SAjjoNAr dk i.a 
MoniR (lC51-17ir»), born at tlte Cli.’iteaii do 
Eeiielou (Perigord), am] died at (lamhjui. Ib* 
WJis the aiitlior ot Tidhuaqac, in wliieli veiy 
decided coimiiiinl.stic hleas are to be I'ouiid ; 
{Jldiquc,\>\s. vii. and Falnih', bks. x. ami xvii.), 
whieli liavo led the socialists to claim the writ<‘i 
as on their side. Strongly-pronounced views oii 
eoinnicreial fieedom are also to he louiid in tlie 
ConneAls dc Naihal A Tdlfniaqne, bU. iii. Tlicsi;, 
like the ooinnmnistic ideas, eeaso to he sur- 
jwising when tlic reader reineinhers E at the 
book IS a classical romance, wiiUeii (1600) not 
for the public, but for the moral education ol 
the Duke of Burgundy. Penelon expressed his 
o]»inions more decidedly when jiassiiig judgment 
on tho policy of Louis XIV. The letter wliioh 
this eminent wi iter addressetl to tlio monarch 
(dated about 161)1-1 ti04), the instructions wliich 
he gavo to tho king’s grandson, tho Duke of 
Burgiimly, and tinally many passages in Tele- 
viagiir, ior none ot wliicli I'CJielon sought 
jmblicity, show how great a mind his was. 
Yet Feiielon w'aa not free from tlif prejtu.lh'es 
of his age in matters o( jKditics and religion, 
Augustan age though th^ ago might be called. 
Feuelon was a]>}Hdnled tutor of the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1689, and archbishop of Cambrai 
in 1695. Ho xvas from 1093 a luemher of the 
French academy. A. c. f. 

FI^OD OR FEUD. Land granted to be held 
of the grantor* oa donor as opposed to land 
(Alod) wliich a man could call ids own eii-nei 
personally orn.s a member of n g^oup or^trihe. 
Alodial laud disij]ipearcd and I'die words feon 
feudum, eanic to be apjilied to an estate of in¬ 
heritance as offposed to an csta^i for lif(» (see 
Fkr). 

Lfdgby, Uidory (u fho Law of Ileal Froperhp 
Oxford, 1881, pp. 31, 71. See also ]). 31 Icrtla* 
various 8ugge.sted*etymologjy8 of llic word. S;i 
H. Maine, in Early La^ and 1883^ p. 338, 

disensses the bi8\ury ot the feud.l j. b. o. m. 


FEODAKY. A book or roll cortaining lists 
of knights’ fees showing tlic liabilities of the 
tenants in respect of military service and 
scutage, and serving os an assessment for any 
sy.stem of taxation which has the knight’s fee 
for its basis. The best known and most im- 
jiorfcnit leodarics jirc the “ The Red Book ” and 
“'..hnall .Black liook” of the cxeli/qucr, the 
Liber Fcodonun or “Testa dc Nevill,” “Kirby’s 
truest,” and the “ Bookol Aids.” Of these the 
“Tc'-ila de Nevill” or “Book of Fees” is the 
most ])eifeet .specimen: it was compiled 
probably in the latter jiarl of the reign of 
Kdwaid I. and contains the result ol an impiLsi- 
lion held duniig the last yeans of Henry 111. 
ami the fii.stof Edward I., givinga detailed list 
ofknighls’ h-es, crown livings, widows and heir- 
csse.s whose liamls wore in tlie gift of tho ciwii, 
together with the scutages, aiils, etc. ]*ayable by 
each lejiant. The “Red Book ” coutains a list 
ot all the scutages levied between 115(5 and 
1212 , and the i'-.->idt of the impiisition lield in 
1166 on account of tin' m.arriage ot Henry II.’s 
d.iughter ; the hitler is also coutaiiieil ill tho 
“ Black Book ” ; hotli books contain, besides, a 
large amount of nu-'Ceilaneous mallei moie oi 
less closely eonnreied nilli the excheipier. 
“Kirby’s truest” and the “Book of Aids” 
contain the lesidls of .similar impiisitions lield 
in 1296 and ].‘5.^»6 respectively. DoMiiSDAY 
Book, the eailiest known survey of the countly, 
differs fiom the above - mentioned works in 
having for its unit the hide instead of the 
knight’s fee. 'I’lie-se hooks are not merely of 
histoiical and antiipmri.in inteiest; they afford 
the student of economies an excellent imvins of 
determining tho distrihuliou of wealth and 
population in mediieval England (see 
Kniotit’s Fer). a. e. a. 

FEOFFMl'lNT. The term applied to the 
conveyance oi a fee, i.c. an estate of inherit¬ 
ance, by the livery oi liandiiig over of the seizin 
{i.e. feudal possession) ol tko Irimf. It was tho 
usual method of tiansleiriiig fees iii feudal 
times, and tlioiij:;!! it still sui^ives it is rarely 
used. ** 

[H. W. Challia, Lawof^Rnd Rroperty^ Loudon, 
1885.1 f « *' J.B.C.M. 

^‘'ICORMFULTUM. term of Anglo-Saxon 
tAnes of doubtful meaning. It eometiiiK^ 
ajijilies to i 2 ontribiitions in kind paid to the 
sheriff for tho maiutcnaiicc of the king and his 
household, corrt:s])oiiding to tile later purvey- 
aiico. Sometimes aecnts to icfer to the 
r%ni pkid to the sheriffs for the occupation of 
unbooked folkland.* ^ 

[Stulihs’ FeUrl <'liaricrs.'\ t R. L, 

Fi'lBDELofc ''’KRIilNll. A fourUi ])art of 
a VtiioaVr, speaking geimr.illy, a sixteenth 
p^'t ol a hide. Bui as tin‘/!ii(kt conUiiied a 
I varying number both virgate.^ and of aores, 
i the ferdel cain^ot l>e considered as a fixed 
quantity, though tlio nohnal ferdel was prob- 
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ably 7$ aci^s. The holder of a I'erdcl was 
reckomid amoii" tlio lower classes of villehis, 
and seems not to Ijave contributed azi ox to tlie 
common izloiigh-tejun. 

[Viuogradoil, VUUiuafjc in 1.SU2, i)p. 

148, 260.] K. (!. r. 

KEUGUSON, Adam, (172;}-18is), 

began lifi^as an army eliajiffiin, buj^ in 1 7f.7 
l»i!canio librarian to the larully of advocates at 
Ediiibiirgli. In 17rd> be uasuppoiiited jtiofossor 
of natural philosophy at Edinbuigh university, 
from which cljair lie was transferred in 1704 to 
that of moral philosojdiy, which he occupied 
till 1786. AVhile he raiik.s rather as an liLstoiian 
and a philosopher than an ec^uioinist, I’^cigiison 
has a lair claim to the latter title thiougli tlie 
Kasay on the Ilii^lory of V> ed Haddy (I'Minbuigh, 
I7fi7, 7th ed., 181d), and tho IndiLiih'^ vf Moral 
Philosophy fn- the use of sladmls in (In- Colleye of 
Edinlaryh (Edinbni <jh, l7dS0- lu-st-nanicd 
woik consists of an iii<[uii‘y into tin- develojnnent 
of civiii^atloll fiom the .sa\ngc slate . the iidlu- 
cnco «)f MoNT»>t>i!n;u is cleniiy .seen m this 
a.s well a.s in his other wiituigs. Tlie .style is 
dilluse ainl otnaineiilal. I‘'eigusoii’s vicw.s in 
pt. IV. § 1, on the adv'anlages and di.sadvantage 
of individuals bidng conliiicd to one paiticnlai 
employment, arc cntiiely in accoidanco M'ith 
th(;.-c of Adam Smith. Tlnnigh this M’ork Mas 
J'uhli liL’d iiino ycais beloic the U'eahh if 
Ac<li-'7}s, :t is not cerlain that I'eiguson’s ideas 
may not have been inllucneed by Smith, tor the 
two philo.soplicrs M'ciit on intimate tenns, <ind 
Ferguson entertained a high admiiation for Ms 
friend. Several German viiters, not.d.ly Karl 
AUux, -pfcrtnig paiticularly to the division of 
ibnir Lous’derSmith, but .scarcely on siillicient 
g.-'unds, as tlie pupil of Fciguson. In his 
Jiistifiilcs oj Moral Phdosojthy, which arc M'rit- 
len in a ter.se ajihoiistic manner, Ferguson deals 
willi “irtsand conimeico" (pt. i. cli. j. ^ 9) j 
.'.ere ho admits his obligations to josejih Haujils 
( y.e.), to M’lwui bo|n lie and Smith owe eon* 
sWerably, nnlc.ss, indeed, Fergu.son was ao- 
^uainted 'with^CANTii.i.ox. «Ilc I IS, in tlie j 
liame work, a more infjxntaiit jiart (vii.) on 
])olitics, subdivided into “ public economy ” 
ftiid “politii'aFlan^V The foij'icrtieats, among 
pl'.nr subjects, iif tax;.*,.),;, in r*|,cct to wl«eli 
he lays down tlie following si.v ma.xiins : “^) 
that the exigencies of tlie’ state v»nst he pro- 
'f.ded for at any hazard m’ e,\pen.so to the 
subject J (2) that in levying taxes no subject 
be unncces.sarily bntdencv^; (8) that the .‘^ecmily 
of the subject, or tliat of his p'ojieity^ be ilbt 
impaired; (4) tliat no useful hraiieli of trade 
^ unnecossanl;*bnrJein-d ; (r.)«t!iat taxes least 
felt as grievances ho prefoii^; (6) tliA tlie 
least bnidensome method ot oollectiffg taxes he 
Chosen. Ohtliige uie 2nd, 3td, 5tli, and 6tli 
wna-ey some of the^eas included iifSmiJiis 
2nd, 3rd, and 4tli canoiis, yioiigh tho latter 
in every case cover far nioVa ground. Tliero is 


nothing jft Forgiism colt'cspoiiding to Adam 
Sinith^ first nhixim. Hut Ferguson’s cxaniinii* 
tion into tho expediency, or otlierwisc, of tlio 
various kind.s of UxfSf divided into capitation, 
as.ses3ment, customs, and e.xcise, might almost 
liave been the text fl Smilli’s aiguments on 
tlic.se met hods ^f taxation. Ft. i. ch. i. § 7 of 
iha JnslLlutts ilcals with jiopnlation, tho laws 
of incicase being set out, in smue rcypects, as 
by Alaltlius thirty years later. In his rrim^ples 

of Moral mui i\>ldtfal (Kdinhuigli, 1792) 
—a revision of liis own lectin es—pt. ii. ch. vi. 
lie treats of such economic* <]m‘stions as jiopn- 
lation, wealth, revenue, lIlxTly, “ jiKlicatnre, ” 
and executive pow'er. Hcri' also lie repe.its his 
m.axims on taxation, omitting the 4th and fith 
hut adding, “No tax sliould lie laid on in .such 
a manner a.s to diain the souiee from which it 
is (krived." lie docs not mention Smith’s 
canons. 

I \\ ith I'cigiLson political economy is only in- 
I imlcntal, and not yet dissociated from “pfililics”; 
his view'.s, without being cntiiely original, are 
coiisidorably in udvanco oI liis j)ro(lc(‘c.ssor.s’, 
and iiioie generally consonant with tho.se of 
Adam Smitli. In Ids opinH)ii.s on maiikiiid 
may be .seen the ihnvji of what is now know'll as 
Socioumv. In his pliilo.sojdiical .sy.stcm, wliilo 
being, on the whole, a pujtil of Reid, Ferguson 
iiitioducud a new' theory by maintaining that 
liio principle of jieiicctioii was o( more im- 
]tort;inec than tlic jirluciples ol’ sclf-comscrvation 
and sociability, tliougb lie udmils tlie iiillnence 
of tbesc l.ittci, whii'.h liad till then been held 
biillicieut to c.xplain Iminan morality. Cousin 
considers tliat lie was tho first Scotch moralist 
to uuder.staud the true destiny of man. 
Ferguson also wrote an im[)ortant History of 
the Hroyress and Terminal ton of the Homan 
Ilcpuhlic (London, 1783). 

[Small, J., /jtographical Sketch of A. I'cryuson, 
Mdiii., 18().l.— Encyclopu'dm Ihilaiudca, .snppl. to 
4t!i, fith, ami Gtli editions, art. “ I'ergiisoii,” 1824. 
—Hasb.acli, Untrrsiuhnnyen Uher Ad(tvL Smith 
uvd^die /'$ilwicUu)iy dcr J’ohtischen (Jlamvinic^ 
l .eipzig, 1891.—CoiiMg, V., (Jours d'kislotrc de la 
phdosophie morah on ISme siidc; 2ilo paitie, 
i'k-ole Fco.ssaise, F.aris, 1839-42.—C'ailyle, Alex, 
A^dnUoyraphy, Edmburvli and Londmi, I860.— 
Goekbiirn, Lonl, Mcuiorinls of h\s Time, Edni.. 
18.f;6.—burton, Ii., I.ije and Corrr.'-pondence 
of havUl Ihmc, ICdin,, 1816.] u. ir. ir. 

FKKM ou FIKMA. TIio composition paid 
bj* tlie sheri% in Anglo-Saxon aiisiiNurnuu 
times, for the domain and oth<^‘ rcvi'nue.s duo 
,fioi!#tlieir shin! (see Fauminh ot Taxes). 

[Cj). the title of Madox’s well-known Ftnna 
Uiiryi.] ^ ^ K. r,. 

FERRARI, Jac(» 1’0 (Imlig in 1000), horn at 
Rovigo. Tliough a friar Aid a theologian, ho 
maintained that payment ff inti*rcst on mfmey 
lent was justifiable. Alter gyving a description 
of the different m^des of operation thmi prac¬ 
tised lly tlie hank of St. X-iuhruigio at Milan, lie 



proved tlu'ir lawfulneAi, and opj»oscd and arg\ie<l 
against the well-known objection of theologians, 
pecunia vonpolc,nt par&re frwtum niai ralimic 
lucrl ccasavtis vel darnni cvicrgciifis, as it was 
referable to money in its primary use; in its 
secondary use it is a cla.->s of merchandise on 
which it is right to ask an inttrest for lawful 
transactions (see Canon Law). 

Dif/rf^mo resolutoria in contractus usiiatos a 
Banco S. A ndtrosU ciuitafis Mediolani, )>eT Fratrem 
Jacobuni Ferrariuni, Rhodijrimiin, in coiiueutu S. 
Mariao gratiarum Mediolani, Ordiiiis Praedica* 
tornm aectorem i>riniuin Metholaui, lt>23. 

A. n. 

FERKETTI, JxTl.lus(fl. 1500), a jurisoonsnlt, 
born at llavcnna, who applied hiin.self to 
subjects referring to the revenue. Like his 
couteniporarie.s Francis Liuiano and John Batac- 
chio,—mentioned by Kicca-Salerno in his S^toria 
delle Dotirine Fivanziarie in JtuJia, —he con¬ 
sidered that taxes ahmild be for revenue only. 

He wrote, De (Jahcllis.—Quaostiones ct decisioncs 
utiles et quotidiamte in materia xYctigalinm et 
gdftellarim tarn in terra qvam in iru/ri, Venetjis, 
1547 .—In civitate Campaniae (Fahtw), 1547, 8vo. 

A. n. 

FERRIES (Scotland). As in England, ferries 
are inter reqalia, that is, they belong to the 
Crown, unless granted away. In that case the 
grantee iniwt keep suflTicient Iwats running in 
order lo meet the requirements of the public, and 
the rates charged, if not specified in tlie grant, 
are regulated by tlie justices of the' peace. 
Rights of feny must not be evaded or com- j 
peted with. Public femes are under the ad¬ 
ministration of the local authorities, or of 
bodies constituted by special acts. a. I). 

FERRONI, PrKrno(19th century), an abbot 
of Florence, was the author of— 

Rapporto sopra una letlera sxdXa Hhertd, del 
eoiwinercio dei viveri di Monsignor Antonio 
Searpelli (6 Gingno, 1804).—In '"Atti della Ji. 
Accademia dei Oeorgoftli (vol. v. Firetjze, 1S04). 

j A. B. 

FEU (Scotland). Laud held umler “the 
Scottish form of the feudal tenure, copyhold in 
form, freehold in substance, though subject to 
seizure (after declaratory action) for failure to 
** jiay the canon,” or meet the stipulated annual 
payments to the iinme<Iiate superior. The feu. 
is, in olfect, land held under conditions of fixity 
of tenure for an indefinite period, fixed i*ent, 
and free ^.lo or*'shblettiiig, subject always vto 
the condkioiis of the original gi-aiu. Tlie tenajit 
of a feu is cafted the “feiwr,” o? in jw^jrular 
language, or even fh legal n.arralVe, the “])ro-* 
prietor” ; the l^d or gianter, w^o receives a 
fee-farm rent, as Mso ccrUin incidents or 
“casualties,” is eal^d the suii<5nor, and his 
renWhs fcu-duj:y. 4Ie in his turn may have 
miperi^ra over hiin^ and ho on up to the Crown. 

^ A. n. 

FEUD. Seeii’EOD.* • 


FEUDALISM, its Economic PnAiucTER- 
TsiTcs. It is difiicult to state with precision 
the economic charactcristios of feudalism; 
])artly because the term itself is used very 
loosely, and partly because the conditions w'hich 
it j.s commonly employed to denote did not long 
remain absolutely unchanged in any country, 
and were jiot altdgether identical ib, any two. 
For the jnesent purpose it will be allowable to 
use “ feudalism ” for the whole complex of social 
relations in Wc.stcrn Europe from about the 
10th to about tlie 15th century. “Feudal¬ 
ism ” must, indeed, in the strict scn.so of the 
term, be defined as an organisation resting on a 
peculiar sy.stem of land-tenure—a system in 
wliieh ownershij) was divided between tenants 
and lords, and in whicli the oonnection as to 
land was accoinjianied by a close personal tie 
between lord and ti'iiant, involving mutual 
rights ainl duties. The economic featuri’S of 
mcdiivval life were many of tliem the results of 
this system of land-tenure; but it would be 
pedantic to confine our attention here to those 
which could bo delhiitely connected with it. 

I. Early feudal society was (1) almost ex¬ 
clusively agricultural, and (2) the ]>opulation 
was divided into two great niral classes, the 
lords of the soil (from the king and the great 
vassals down to the pettiest or manorial 

lord), and the cultivators of the soil. The 
husbamlmeu were able to spend only part of 
their time—as a rule, perhaps, less than half— 
on the cultivation of their own holdings; the 
rest of their time was devoted lo labour upon 
the demesne of tlicir loi-ds. In the later feudal 
centuries these labour services were, in whole 
or in part, commuted for money i»aymcnts: a 
cliange wliich, if wo may judge from modern 
experience in easteni Eurojie, mu.st have led to 
a great increase of production both on the ser¬ 
vile holdings to which the tenants were now 
able to give the whole of tlioir labour, and on 
the demesnes whicli could fee liettcr cultivated 
hy hired labourei-s than by unwilling serfs. 
(3) Tho.se lords, ^^ay or clerical, Avlio held many 
c.sUt(!S were obliged to devise methods by which 
the net ]»rcKluco could be fm-warded to them; but 
with this cxce.ntion each MaNonTor Scignourio 
(q.'9i) formed a si-lfdoj^idcnt economic unit, 
scft-rcely connected by exchange with the outside 
world. (4) Such exchanges as went on, and such 
dues as needed to bo midcred, witliin or withoirt 
the niral grouji* wore arranged* in what later 
economists ha^'e ealle^^ a NdiuTalwiHltschaft as 
o|>|K>sc(fto a Ccldwirlhschaft: jiaymcnts in kind 
or in services bcin’g the rujj^ instead of imymeiits 
in money. (5) Social rela^ons were also 
marked b^ a V'^h degree of fixity. Labour 
dues must, at some i»eri(xl, have become limited; 
hut once the limitation was nnd«; it remained 
for ccniurics unchanged*'; and, a^iiii, after 
labour was exchaj^gcHl for money, the payments 
rapidly became welTnigh' unalterable. There 
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was but movement from place to place on 
the part of the vast majority of the jjcople; 
asciiptioii to the s(tfl being not only a legjil rule 
but a social custom. I’opulatioii, moreover, 
increased so slouly that there was little dilU* 
culty in linding room for additional members 
in each manor. The forces wluch are now 
Slimmed uj^iu the term coni^Kitition "were Jiut, 
indeed, altogether absent; but they were so 
much weaker than they are now, and they 
moved witliin such narrow limits, that they may 
almost bo regarded as non-existent. 

II. In a feudal kingdom sovereignty tended 
to disappear in suzerainty. But the king, 
besides being the supreme over-loi’d, was him¬ 
self the immediate lord of great estates. The 
royal court was normally maintained by the 
proceeds of the royal manors. In time of war 
the overlord called u])on hi.s vassals for personal 
Borvieo. (1) Thus neitlier for the ordinary nor 
for the extraordinary needs of government was 
taxation rcsortoxl to unless as an exceptional 
occurrence,—a marked contrast alike to tlie 
tiuaueial system of the later Homan empire 
and to the habitual reliance on taxation (tf 
modem states. (2) Taxation Ixdug something 
exceptional, it was held to require the cxpi-css 
consent of those to bo burdened. Herein 
apjieared tlio motive which led to the establish¬ 
ment of i)ariiamciitary assemblies, and the 
fendal oiganmtion furnishes the key to their 
early constitution. 

III. In the later feudal centuries trade and 
industry sprang up in the towns. In the 
absence v>r strong government, and under exist¬ 
ing coiiMtioiis as to communication and ti'ans- 
t oitiitic>n, it was natuml that the towis should 
Ho’, only be the centres of, but sliould secure 
control over, this new activity, and that tliey 
should seek to regulate it in their own iiitero.st. 
Thus, rMe by side with a manorial-economy, 
sprang up a town-economy ; both to be super¬ 
seded in kter^imes by a territorial and a national 
economy. Under the shcltorij^ cam of munici¬ 
palities and guftds arose a inidHle cl 'SS, a hoiv^’ 
geoisie^ by the side of, aitl after a time in a sense 

the two classes previously existing; and 
it is this clnss•^vhi#h has been jn-culiar re¬ 
presentative and eban/jbion of nmdern idea* in 
economic and constitutional matters. t 

[On the history of feudalism in Eujope the most 
generally accepted authority of late ha.s been G. 
Waitz, Deuts''h% VerJassxtngsgearMclite, (last cd. 
1880 seg.) This should, however, now bo com¬ 
pared with Fustel de O^ulanges, JJisknre ^,s 
IiuHtutwiis Pditiques de Va/tude’nyie France (1889 
wg.). For England •tliF atandyd authority is 
Stubbs’s Constauixonai Vistwy (1875 a 

summary ^ of whose couclusiWs a% generally i 
aecejited in 1887 will bo found in the essay on 
“ Feudalism,”^n "^tT^nlitiUional Kssays, ed. Wjiie- 
nian and Ilassall. information as fo details 

of medieval life wi[I bo found^n the writings of 
Thorold Rogers, either in Uo Uiettyry qf Agri¬ 


culture anS /^ncAsV-'ols. i.fi. ISCO ; vols. iii. ami 
iv. 18^fe), or, *111 a more jmpulur form, m Syt 
Ceriturics of Work and Wages (1881). Kor 
Germany, liiama-Sternqgg, DeiiLihe Wirlhschmts- 
geschicJde (vol. i. 1879, vol. u. 185)1). On me.lm'val 
labour-renl.s light is tlgoun by Richard Jones in 
his Essay on Vjf. Distrihntiun <f Wealth (1851). 
’I’lie work of most vital importance for understand, 
ing the inner life of inciiueval society is Kaqlish 
Village Commvnily by F. Se(‘bohm (5id ed. 1881). 
An endeavour is made to trace English agriculfural 
development in A.shley, Kummnic History, (jit i. 
1888 ; pt. ii. 1895 ; in Amer. ed. vols. i. ami ii.)]. 

w. J. A. 

[See Fouksts, Mkdt.'Rvai. ; Kn'icht's Skkvjce.1 

FIAllS PRICKS (Scotland). In tlio month 
of Fcbniary every year the shciiirorcvory comity 
in Scotland iixc.s, witli the aid of a Jury, the 
average local or “fiars" jiricc of thc'iIilVcrcnt 
kinds of grain. The prices so tixnl servo to 
regulate the money equivalent of all ]taymcnta 
in grain, clerical stipends, giiuii-reni.s, or of jtay. 
ments stii)ulatcd to be in grain sold at tuns ]ii'iccH, 
or the price of grain stipulated to be dclivcrcil 
without any price having been lixed. 

[See Connell, On Tithes. —A. Smitii, ir. ofE., 
I. xL p. 84, 1, ed. M'Cullocli.— Add. llcfuni c) 
Lanarkshire (Javmissioncrs of Supply on Fairs of 
(•rain, 1817.—J. 11. Maclean, Fair Frices and 
Produce limis, 1825.] a. n. 

FIAT MONEY. A colloquial ieim in the 
United States applied to paper money issued by 
the government as money, hut not sujqiorted by 
coin, llfUlion, or any luomise of rcdcinjilion. It 
circulates because the government wills it. The 
advocates of this money are in extreme oppositicin 
to the Hard Money or bullion jiarty. n. n. i>. 

FIBONACCI ifilius-Bonaca), Leonardo 
Pisano (12th and 13th ccnturie.s), the mathe¬ 
matician of J’isa, chiciiy famous I'or having 
introduced Arabic numerals from Barbary into 
Italy at the commencement of the 13th century, 
contributed materials to the history of currency 
and of commerce in his work on arithmetic, 
entitled: Ineipit Lihcr Hhhaci cowpositus a 
Leonardo flio Bonacci Pisano in anno 1202. 
In it an account is giw:n of the vai ious coins and 
their values, as well as of the ililferent weights 
and measures used, when he wrote, at the jnin- 
cijml cities of Italy. Extracts from it arc given 
by Targioni Tozzetti {llclat^ioni d'alcuni viaggx 
fatti in diverse parti della Toscana, cd. 2 ; vol. 
ii. pp. 62-65, Firenze, 1768). g. a. v. 

J.'TCHTE, Johann Gotw.]*]! (1J^2-1814). 

I Fichte, though of the first inijiortance as a 
■ ]diil<iBnpher,* camioL be called economist. 
*yct through Ifis philosophy‘he has indii'ectly 
exercised gi'eat influence on ^economists, his 
system giviffg in oullimf the theory of de¬ 
velopment worked out b^^TIegcl, and applied 
by certain of llcgcd’s foUow’crs to econ^mio 
history and theory (see IlEOEr., Lassai.lf, 
Marx, Proudhon'^ Yet tHe direct inffucnce 
of Fichte, through his Writings on social and 



Iiolitical qiK'StioTiR, iias been much icss strong 
than Jiiight, have bc'oiJ (ix])ccted'lr<>m the power 
ui the wi'itci and tlto brilliancy of his theories. 

KicliLc hiinsflf liad Iwj social ideals, (^r.) lie 
looked imwaid to a coiulition ol hmiiau society 
wiieii tlie state and tlie Vocrcion of laws would 
not be needed ; as n-^ards thl remote futuie, 
he is what is now called an auareliist, of the 
typo of 'William (loDWiN {q.v.). (h) But 

he "^sces that men have, strictly speaking, no 
rights without the slate, and conceives that 
tliey must iiece.ssaiily jiass through a stage of 
development in which tlie slate and tlic laws 
shall cilucate them. He luis, tiicrefoic, a proxi¬ 
mate ideal, an ideal sl.ite. I'lic best state is 
to liiin a “closed slate”; it is not merely to 
have its separate nationality and laws, but it is 
to bo sejiaratc in its industry and wealtli. It 
is not Ut be meiely “protected” against its 
iiidghboin.s’competition; it is to have a cordon 
diuwii round it, and, with a few joaloualy- 
watehed excejitioiis, it is to have no trade and 
hardly any iutercoiuse with the loieigncr. 

Tlic eoidou one** drawn, the gnaidians of the 
state can, ho tliinks, regulate iirodiictiou and 
trading, juices and veges. Tliey can introduce 
a Landcs-qcld or peculiar national cunency, 
valueless abroad; and they can contiol its value 
by controlling its (juautity. Thus in all do- 
jiartments of economical life there would bo 
hope of introducing constancy, security, and 
the mainionaiice of the chief right of i\uui, tho 
right to labour, b'ichto means by right to 
labour the same sort of exclusive privilege us 
was .secured by the old gilds to tiieir members ; 
and lie regards this as the most imj'ortant form 
ol property. I’rivate projierty in the oixlinary 
sense of the woixl, tamiiy life, and even ac* 
cuinnl.ation of fortunes, are not excluded ; and 
the advantages of family life are cleaily lecog- 
iiiscd. Ficlito is a sociy Ii.st but not a communist; 
and he doe.s not try to icgulate consumption. 

The tile ol enthusiasm always pii'->mit in Kiclite’s 
writings is not wanting in the Chseti i:Uale^ but 
the OharackrUlics, and Vo<^Uion of Maiiy are better 
examjues of ins bc-st manner. 

Collected works ed. by J. H. Ficlile, Berlin, 
1845-46 {8 vols.). TJiero are jiass.ige.s of ecoimniic 
iutere.st scattered up and down in neatly all llie.se 
volumes. l)er Gachlossem llandeis-Sfoat (1800) 
was an af>})>-ndix to tho yaturreiM (1706). Both 
are coiiluimd in vol. hi. of works. 

The (j^ract&iflics of the Pr^mt Aqe, 
VocalxoTh of ii/aw, and other of the more jtopular 
woiks of Fichli were translated iutc>Englislv.(with 
much spirit) byth# late Hir Williifn Smith (Chap*’ 
man, 1818, etc). Tho translator published ahso a 
MesMir of Fiohft thijt w'ent throuj.<4 two editions. 
Fichte’s chief jiliilMophical trcuise is ITissm- 
tch^Ukkre (1794), ^1. i. of works. 

(Gustav SoJiniolI^r, LiticratiirqescJiidde der 
vodSocml-^Us'iseusch‘'fUii{]Mipzig),'lSSS .— 
J.B. Meyer, Fichlc, JjtsuaU^undfhr >^izi(ilismu8, 
i878.--Ferd, ImssallJ, Die Philosoqjhit*Fichtes 


iind die Bedeotiinq des dculachevn^ VolksgeMes^ 
Fa^tmie^ May 1862; also the article Fichte in 
tlic UanduHiHerbuch der .'<(a(tjsicissrfisrhnftcn, by 
l)i. Karl Diehl; also Bonar’s Philotio/ihy and 
I'ohticaL Economy (1S1)2), bk. iv. cb. ii ] J. n. 
FICTITIOUS KXAMIT.es. See Exami-leh. 
FICTITIOUS PAYEE. By § 7 (3) of tho 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, whicl by virtue 
of §§ 73 and 89 ajqdies mutalis muiamUs 
to cheques and promissory notes, when tho 
jtayee of a bill is a fictitious or non-existing 
|>ersou tho bill may be treated as jiayable 
to bearer. This jirovj.sion has been held to 
ajiply to (ho case of a forged bill, when Ihe 
name of a real person was inserted as jiayce, 
but tlic bill was never negotiated, or intended 
to be payable, to liim ; sec Bank of England 
V. Viigliano (1891), 1 Ajiji. Gas. 107 ; and 
soo the whole subject discii.ssrj in an article on 
that case in Law Quaiierln lieview, vol. vii. p. 
216. Ill Franco the insertion ol a lictiLious 
payee constitutes a siqiposition dc nom, and 
makes tlie bill void in hands of any parly with 
notice ol tho fact. Most of the continental 
codes contain similar provisions. Jf. i). a 

FIDEICOMMLSSUM. A legacy by way of 
informal request instead of formal command, 
tluis diilWing from the strict legatunu The 
fultilmcnt of tho ri'quest at lirst dejicnded 
entirely on the good laitli of tho jierson to 
whom it was made, but it subsequently became 
legally ciiforccablo on any one who succeeded to 
jiroperty of tho testator. The advantage of 
fidcicomwiem was, that hoing oiiginally out¬ 
side the law, tliey were not subject to the i-e- 
sti'icted rules applicable to lajata. Tims many 
kinds of beijuest were valid as fideicammissa, 
though invalid as legata. In eourse of time, 
however, Uio dilftTencos between these two 
forms of legacy disajqioarcd, tho law relating 
to thorn being assimilated. Tho idea of vesting 
jirojicrty in one jiorson in tho confulcnce that 
ho will allow another to h^'o th«’ henelit of it 
is common to tlie fideicominissum and the tnist 
of English law.* Indeed some^wTitei's suppose 
that the existonce ofMideicommissa suggested 
to mcdiicval chancellors the enforcement of uses 
and trusts. But tho analog^a is duly of a general 
kind. A tiHeiiommis.<i?rm is simjdy a form of 
Uiqucst requesting a transfer of projierty to be 
made by smuic one after the testator’s death, 
whereas a tnust is much more freely enacted and 
may be of much wider extent. * 

The notion of a ^^doublfl estate, legal and 
(/►jiiitaMe, which belongs to trusts, being de¬ 
rived from the sfituratioq betw'cen common law 
' and equitable^urisdiclioii, isd’oreign to fidei- 
' commissa. Frotf the fiueicommissum of Komas 
I law a form of family settlcmoiit was evolved in 
I Fj^inc'* and some other contiiiRit#! countries by 
' wTiich xhe property allfctcil by it whs made 
I inalienable in ai^nbnce with feudal ideas (see 
ilAJORAT). • ’ E. A. W. 
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TIDES, ^UiN'A, Mala.' Thoso tovnia are 
frequently used in connection Avitb tlie ac«juisi- 
lion of jirojicity, ji 2)erson ac«]iiiiing ilic pro¬ 
perty of miotlicr jklc, i.c, not knowing' of 
Ids {lcfc<'tivo title, bt'iti" soincliines in a more 
favoiuablc legal position tliaii one ac(iuiiing 
imhi jidCy i.c. knowing tliat he lias no right. 
'J’hus ftcc^^ding to Koiiian fiw onl^ a 
wlio comes boixt jide into possession of tJie pro- 
jicrty of anothei ran ao<]ulre owiieiship of it 
hv nsneaption. and in English law only a Ixma 
I'ule holder of a bill of exchange for value, 
not a mula fide holder, can recover on it. 
(See lloNA Fidk.) Fj. a. w. 

FIDUOlAJiV. A j)cr8on entrusted witli the 
ruaiiagenient of property oi business Irausaetions 
on behalf of another iiej.s<iu or other iH-ison.s is 
sulci to stand in a Inbieiaiy relation to the 
owiiei or owjK‘j*s of the pioperty, oi the person 
or persons on uliose behalf fhe business is 
tranaieleJ. 'J'lii: more usual instances of 
ialiiciary relations uio those between liiislces 
and bencliciarics,—juliicipals and agents,-- 
direclois and sliaielioldeis. The iialurc of 
the responsibiiity variiis accoidiiig to the cliiiT- 
actev of tlio relation, but the rule that a i>erson 
stainling in a fiduciary ])osition must not, in 
the al'sence of si'ceial authority, denvo any 
dif'ot or indirect piolit from Ins jiositlon, is 
oonn oil to all cases. K. s, 

FJKIA/IIVC, }Tkm:v (1707-irii4), play- 
wiight, novj'list, and essayist, wasmadea jusUco 
01 ill'} peace “ tor tlic County of Middl-'St'x ,.ik 1 
for the City ainl Liberty o^^Vcstl^iustcr,” by the 
wings, i\ leturn for Ins anti-jacobite journal- 
iutic wi'’^ing!,. Some icsults of his magisterial 
Xjrtie.iice t^ok sliajio in two essays, whicii are 
ijc't without interest to the wionomist fiorn the 
historical jioiiit of view— yin Eiiquinj into the 
Ciivacn of tiu) late Iiicicasc of Jobbers, etc., U'd/i 
sowk. ti''\>iosah for Jb jiiedi/iwj this Growing EvU, 
•/tidoii, 1751 ; and A I'toposalfor Malmj an 
EjiiXtaal Emeision^for the Eoor, for anicndinfi 
their 'nm’ah, and for rendering them nseftd 
vieviheisof tii* so^'icly. To -f^hich ,s added a 
Plan if the Budding^ Proposed, with proper 
EUvatUms, I.ondou, i75Jh 

“ JVic Idultrg Jonathan Wlild the Greatf 
''a^s Mr. Leslie Stc|.)!eii in h.s biogiajiUical 
essay, “is a ]»owerful illustration of the fruits 
which were going on under Fiebling’s nose.” 
lie WM comjiollcd to “seta tlnef to catch a 
thief, for “ Lluidoii at this jicriod, and for long 
afterwards, was wllhout^any projior system of 
police. Although the iiopulttion \^a3 cl^se 
upon a million, the orgcii^'sation for sucli 
puri>oses was s^jll tliat of a coiAtry village. . . 
rho weakness of the i»olice,^n fact, niadc it 
convenient for jirivato jiersons to cofiie to terms 
M best tiny 'ill the criminal classc.s,” by 

means of advcrtisefti^nts promising ^Icuc? if 
restoration of stolon jiroji^rtj^were nude. 

Fielding attribiitcii tin*. In*;rca30 of theft (1) to 


tlic growt^i of luxury inf^oduccil by trade (anil 
of wlifcli as shell he aj){>rovc.s), Uirougli wliloh 
the working classes liad bccouio unsettled, idle, 
extravagant, and adtheted to dniiikeimcs.*und 
gambling; (2) to tlie abuse or neglect ol tlic 
Iav\s lor the icgulati^n of the poor. KcUImt 
the icecivci-s ff stolen goods nor the thieves 
w<‘io juosecuted witli vigour, the toituons mazes 
ot London buildings tavimicd escape, conviction 
was dillicult, i)ardons were ficquonl;, and cJccu- 
tioiis made festive, not .solemn, as in Holland, 
but “a day of glory ” lor the ciiniinak 

III the second essay Fielding insists—(1) that 
work should bo inovidod lor the poor ; aud (2) 
that the ]inor should be oonipollcd to woik. 
lie d(‘scaiits on the hurtlion and miisance they 
liud become, gives an early instance of 
“ sluiTiming,” and jminled out that there uas no 
stieet in AVestminsler “wliieli d(»tli not swarm 
all day with hi'ggais and all night with tliieves,” 
that ojieii insults by d.iy were ficqueiit and 
depredations in the subnriiaii pai Isles of nightly 
oci'iirrcneo. lie jhinned, with full rcgiilation.s, 
a county uoikhoiise and house of coirection 
to contain at least 5000, to which vagrants amt 
thieves shoidd be sent, and to whieli tho im- 
cmjiloycd might go. There instiuction should 
he giveiiin “manulactnrcs and mysteries,” and a 
labourers’ registry kcj)t. In sujipoi t of In's juiu- 
cijdes,heijuote.sfroni Sir Josiali CJiild, “tlicgroat 
Mr. I.aw,”and “SirM’illiani I’etyt.” c. a. F. 

h’lI^TjI) SYSTEMS. Tho prevailing agri¬ 
cultural systiMij, ill the middle ages, of England 
as Avell as of many Knropoaii cuuntiies. Tho 
enclosure acts of the 18lli and llHli centuries 
linally imt an end to it in most parts of Eng¬ 
land, hut a few relie.s may yet ho found. Open- 
lield.s and towii-Jiehls are names often given 
to lands cultivated niuler tliis TiiUKK-FxBLn 
System. One of the three (leMs was left f.illow 
each year, uliilo the other two were under 
orojis. In some cases a sinq'lei' two-held system 
existed. The open-lields were divided into 
strips, gegcially of an acre or some fraction of 
;“■! acre, varying in brcadtli, but u.sually, except 
uhcro the iiregulurit^ of the land prevented it, 
a furlong in length ; evidently tlie shape was 
dictated by the necessities of jdougliing. Balks 
of uiijilouglied turf sei'aratcd tlic strijis, and 
across the ends ran a comuion way, sometimes 
a ]iath, sometimes a strif), Die la.st to he 
]'Ioughed. Tho cultivators, whcllier freeholders, 
vUleins, or ci^iyhoblcrs, hcM 5 v.iry^g number 
of stiips in each field ; tho demobne land of the 
lovd«)**tho itlaiior, and probably even the chureli 
lands, were si^nihirly scatteicd in strips in each 
field ; the tenants jiaid rent^ in early times 
chiefly ill ]>r8ducc and in •labour on tlic lord’s 
strijis, in tho later niii*lle ages and since, 
cliiofly in money. Tlougliiiig, sowing, reading, 
carting, felling wood, washing sliccfi, rejiairiiig 
hedges, were anu/tig the commonest services 
perfoihicd by tlie teiian?!?. 'filicse would come 



nndor the head of Wef.k-Wouk, usually tho 
labour of three (lays a week froiu tlio ortJinary 
serfs ; other services, not lixed in tinie or 
sinoHiut, were called boosuwork. In addition 
to their holdiui^s in the lields the cultivators 
had gi'axing ri'^lits on tlic’common ])astnrc laud 
which was never divided into 'strips like the 
arable, and also, as soon as hay-iiarvest was 
over, on the lands temporarily enolosed for hay 
by tlie several tenants. “Lammas meadows” 
(see Lammas Lands) still recall this old ri;(ht, 
which points to tlic common ownership ori'^inully 
existing; in Vii.LAnJ5 Communities. .Another 
evidence of this is the communal or manorial 
rule, enforced by the township or manor ooui’ts, 
by which common cultivation was nuwle com¬ 
pulsory. Tho same crops must ]>e j^rown by all, 
the same fields cultivated and left fallow in llie 
same order. Individual ownership was ■prcicti- 
eally established, hut there was no individual 
freedom of action. l‘lconoiiiically, the system 
was wasteful, tending to keep the standaid of 
fanning at the level of the worst fanner, giving 
8coj)e for endless (pmrrels, and jireventing the 
adoption of improved methods and iinplcnients. 
Tlic holdings being waittercd, (lie farmhouses 
could not stand in the midst of tho farms, but 
were placed sulo by side in the village sti-eet. 
Tho normal holding of the belter class Viu.Elsr, 
if in the complexity of classes and holdings 
anything can bo called normal, may bo taken 
as 30 acres,—a Vnir.ATJ? or YAni^tAND; 
such a tenant usually owned two oxen, and 
combined w'ith other tenants to form the 
common plough-team. Othois held a half- 
virgatc,—bovate or oxgang, and contributed 
one ox to tho team, while others again of the 
lowest class of villein had little or no share 
in the common fields and owi)e<l no ox, but 
held a hut with a small plot of garden. All 
gradations arc found between these classas, and 
some villeins oven held more than a full virgatc. 
Tho co-ojieratLve plough-team, like tho com¬ 
pulsory common cultivation, cidls to^mirid tlie 
common ownersliij) of earlier times. * 

Tlie chief points whichSirc still controvcmial 
are, the origin of (he .scattered lioldings and of 
the services and rents of tlio jieasants. But 
the latter, though intrinsicvdly the more im¬ 
portant, cannot be considered here. "Witli 
regard to tlie former, Seebohm argues that the 
strips were apportioned to tho co-owners of the 
plough-in aVcHain rotation, end in jirojivr- 
tion to the ri'imbcr of oxen owned hy each. 
Vinogradoflf, contesting Scebohm’s* explanittion^ 
of the problem by coara(,Ion, mentions the fact 
that in central Russia tlic strijis intermixed 
altliongh the plough’is drawn by one horse, and 
aigucs that the lai|;e la.idlioMcrs, who must 
hav^ owned heists enough for at least one full 
team ^f eight oxen^would under this theory have | 
, had compact lioldings, wliidfl was not the case; 
and dial very many iiAtances are found oT small 


teams of four oxen owned by ti o peasants, 
which nndor the system of distribution by coara- 
lion would have given the strips alternately to 
two tenants,—un arrungeiiieiit wliieh seems not 
to be found. Vinogradolf explains the inter¬ 
mixed strips by the desire to divide the land 
fairly; for, as duo allowance for the uneven 
qii.ihty aiMl irregular confonnation of tlio land 
wivs impossible, to divide good, bad, and indif- 
icient land alike equally among the claimants, 
would be tlic mo.st natural resource. 

[Nasse, (leurlnchie dcr miiidallcrJichcn Feklge.~ 
VidvschoJ'l in Kii<iliiivl, 1809.—'riioroM Rogers, i^tx 
I t'enlurka of Jl'ar/r atui Wagos, 1884.—Keeboiiin, 
Kniili!>h ViKtufc C'oumv'nitjf, 188.8.- -Vinogrndon', 
Vill<(iH(igp lu J'jij/hntdy 1892.—J. Tj.ll.amniondand 
: Riubara llanmioiul, The Vtllai/c Lafiowter, 7700- 
' lyil.J k. n. l\ 

I Kll'idil FACIAS, WniT of. Thi.s writ, com¬ 
monly called Ji.fa., i.s the one most frequently 
used lor the purpose of onfotciiig judgments for 
the recovery of money claims. It directs the 
.shcriir to “ciiusc to bo made” (fierifiudds) the 
sum of the judgment debt by sale of so much of 
tlie debtor’s goodsasarereipnrod for that purj^ose. 
The sheiiir.s oflicer mu.st be careful not to seize 
more goods than are required, and not to seize 
goods nhich ai-e not the debtor's jiroperty. It 
sometimes happens that goods seized by the 
sherilf are claimed by the debtor as his property 
us well as by somoothoi [icrson ; in such aca.se 
the sherilT may have the rights of tho parties 
ascertained by a procedure known by the 
technical uaino of Interplearler. Formerly 
tlio sheriff wa.s unable to take ])osses.sion of 
aiiytliiiig beyond “goods and chattels” in the 
strict sense, but a statute passed in tho begin¬ 
ning of the late reign (1 & 2 Viet. c. 110) 
enables him to seize money, banknotes, bills of 
cxcbaiige, bonds, and otlier securities for money, 
and to enforce such securities in the judgment 
debtor’s place. K. 8. 

FIFTKIOTIIS AND WNT»d. Tho ex- 
pedient of rai.sing money by means of a lax on 
jiersonal propei-ty is said tohavifbeen first tried 
in Kiiglaiid in tho timfe of Henry II. (reigned 
1154-1189), who raised money for a crusade by 
means of the i^Iadi/t. tenth, ft Wlfcthcr this was 
tliG^first occasmn or no? is a disputed point; 
it«LS, however, cerfain tliat a.s soon as subsidies 
began to be giuntod by parliament, those sub¬ 
sidies took the form of a tax on personal pr<f- 
])crty. The airibnnt levied wal some definite 
fraction of the value each Yersnu’s movable ; 

tl^j inhlfbitauts of cities, boroughs, and ancient 
demesnes being tkxvd soipowhat more heavily 
than tho rest or the country, dn the reign of 
ICdward J. freigtatl 1272-1307), the usual grant 
became a Jiftcnith and tenth; that is to say, a 
te’idh of the value of all mopab^s was to be 
coficctect from the iftfiabitante of cities, 
boroiigh.s, and anient demesnes, and a fifteenth 
I from every one else* ' At first a special assess 
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merit waa miile for oach jriunt, but in the year 
1334, when ^jHlcoilh ami tf’.nih waa giantwl to 
Edward L, a grout inquisition was held, tlic 
tax being assessed with niueJi care, extia- 
ordinary pains hdiig taken (o seenro an aoourale 
result, and after tins date a fifteailk and tenth 
was a technical oxjiression, ami ineaiit tliat eacli 
district wqp to coutrihuto the^ainoinit^ fixcii by 
the groat assessment of IJKhl. Wlicir, o>ving 
to changes in tlie distrilmtion of wraith, the 
buixlca of taxation was no longer fairly dis¬ 
tributed by the assessment of 1334, the halaiico 
was i^atorod by allowing u drawback of 4:4000, 
and in later years of X6000, on caeli fifteenth 
ami tenth, iu lavonr of XYaste and iinjioverislieil 
places; but no new nssessnirnt was made tdl 
the reign of Henry VJI. (reigned 1485-1609). 
The wliolc system of taxation n as altered during 
till' commonweal 111 , iii\([Jifteeiilhsitnd tnilhswvxei 
levied lor tlio last time iu Itl'iO. The accounts of 
the assessment and eolleotiou ot tlie.se snh.sidies, 
extending as the.y do from tlie reign of Henry 
III. to the end of the reign ot Cliailes I., form 
a elass oj documents of groat importaneo in 
e^coiiornic and general history. 

[Stubbs, CiniHtUulional of Erujland, 

vol- ii., Oxford, 1883. — lilackstonc’s Commen¬ 
taries on the Tmws of Entjland, vol. i., hohdon, 
I8(»J.—^Vco//ii and Tldul HejumVi of the Jtejmty- 
hecpe.rof the PuUic Eecoiits, a|ip<Mulix ii.—H(»weil, 
f/ifiton/ of Timthofi, 2iid ed., 18SS.1 a b. b. 

TIIjANGIKKI, (Iaki'ano (1752-1788), was 
boin atNaj.les. Ills ]>aront.s, nobles, intemi'd 
him for a miliiaiy career, which ho soon 
•'.bandone.J to study law and pliilosojiliy, with 
a strong belief in tlie high futuro ot seience, 
a desire tb discover a new system for 
th. good of mankind. He was the king’s 
cliamberlaiii, and jiassed lii.s youth at con?!.. 
Thiriiig that tune ho sujiported the reform.s 
which the Minister Tanucci introduced in 
the jmidical administration (1774), and pub- 
lisiu-d, in 17^0, the two first volumes of Ids 
greet work, La Scienm della LeqisUvziow. and 
mn after (178ii) the 3rd and tth vo\s., which, 
if they brought him Itonom-s both at home 
Mid abroad, brought lum enemie.s also. He 
married, and*reinoved to Cava, where he 
published (1785) tliiwi volumes more. 


. ' ' / .— iuL»iv, vid 

rvas appointed a member of the sujireme triM- 
niry council by l-'or,liiu.nrt IV. IJia impaired 
leaitli and realons work in ids new ollicc 
•bilged liini *0.retire to tl.c »oiiiitry at Vico 
iqnenre, to rccovci*lii.s st ongtl,. lint iu vain : 
ime ngi'il 'o, leaving dastii* 

Fdangieri wa^ yie of*Ui" most iftportai.t writers 
in economics in the latter years ol' the last ceiRury. 
Jo (lid not, as he himscit decTSres, treate new 

^temsjorai'^ueaaiie ry ; he Imd a considerable 
cqnaliitance witli'(t,^,momioal studii* of bis 
me, but it Is strange ho know nothing of Smith, 
rhom he never refers to. ilowover, lie h.iloweil 
o leader, standing between the Dhv.sioeratio »n,I 


iiier-autilc tiieorirs. He ftas a re,alou8 nnrUsan 
ol lief trade and tlm SiniiM! Iax, wliile he 
believed m llie B.m.ani-k ok Tiiadk ; so tlllit he 
may lie teiiiied eeleeticahnl, nut m t|u. same ftisso 
:us his leiliiw-eitisen Gai.iam, l'’llangleri is a con* 
nectiiig link bcLeeeii *li:nCANTiua,M iiiid Fiinu- 
tu.mik ; lie siisliiiiis the iniiicijileof the hiilaiice oi 
Iraile, but lie aigiie.s lor a system of liberty hotli fnr 
e.\iiorlaUon ami ini]ioitatinii, tempered oiily liy tlie 
(>111111011 tli.at laws ought to he ilillereut in eoniUries 
dillereiitly eircunistalieed ; his work.s are tlius tlie 
jireliido to a historical system of social legislation. 
In thw aspect Cossa [Introduzione alio ntudiodeW 
hcononda Pohticu) ,)u^lly c3ji.sses him among the 
nuthor.s wlio accept the new liberal theory without 
giving uj) entirely the ancient ones, phv.sioeratic 
and mercantile. 

t^Unza della hei/idxzione, Venezia, 1822* 
vol. il Ihe 1st cd. i.s ot ]7iS0, and another at 
Genoa, 1798.—See e.s)iocia]]y lib. ii. I),Up Imjijx 
I ohiiche ed Kconomiehe, nininted by Ciistodi 

111 his Collezione /■'. Mod. vol. xxxii._ 1‘arere 

jireseatato al He .willn inoimsizione di nn ajjitto 
.sessennaie d<l eo.s). detlo Tuvoglierc delle J‘it</lUt 
Napoli, V»^. -Eslratfodctrojieia[n’iUitn}i] Play¬ 
fair sul tkhdo Emumale, Najinli, 1788. Playfair’s 
work Ls An Essay on the Ealional Debt, hondou, 
HS7. Filangieu, iu sending his work to th« 
Manpils Toninia.ii, exjdimis Hmt ho owed to Play¬ 
fair his ojiinions against estabiihliing a national 
debt, to meet the exlraoidinary reiinireinents of 
the slate. 

FILUICCI, ViKcENzo (18th century), a 
Jesiiit.jliorii at Siena, who summed up with in¬ 
telligence the olt-rejicated theological considera¬ 
tions about the determination of lu'ice, and 
(hscussed uamy and excliangc ojierations, faith¬ 
fully keeping to tlio canon law. The tirat i»art of 
Ills volumo tioats of the theory of price, and ia 
interesting to the economical student. 

Moralium quo'.shonum de christianis ofudis et 
casihus conschatia:, auctoie Viucentio Fihuceio, 
Lugiluni, 1(122. „ 

FINAL J)K(;1H<;E GK KTILITV* H,,. 

expression Used b) .Icvons lor the Di.ujike ok 
JTru'iT (f.n.) of the la.st increment of any 
ei mmodity secured, or tlie next increment ex¬ 
pected or desired. 'j.lic increments being re¬ 
garded as infiiiitcsiinal, the degi'eo of utility is 
not suppo.sed to vary Irom tlie last possessed to 
the next exjieeted. It will be obvious, after 
a study of the article on Deoree ok Utii.i'It, 
tliat it is the final degree of utility of various 
commodities that interests us fopimeivially, not, 
for*inataiiee, tBeir iiiitial or avci^tf-legrees of 
ntilitv. lln^t is to say (Fig. l), /l « is a small 
iinit 5f the coymodity A, and b a small unit 
of tho commodity H, and the quantity of A 
I posse.ss, an(||^t the quantity Jf J 1 possess, 
then, ill oonsidcring the cfjpivalonce of « and b 
I do not ask wliel'her A or B has the greatei 
it itial degree of utility, t.c*. I da not comj^rs 
tho lines Oa and nor dfv I inquire wliich 
lias tho^greatcr average degree of utility, ue, 1 

fin nnf ft... ..r . . * 



base Ox which shall t'(_[Uiil the area with 

the heij'lit or lh»! ree.ton^le on nasc O/'which 
nhall etjviat lliearea U)iih\ hut 1 cunipurc Hie 
leii^.li ,>•(<' \MiIi Hie hiij^H) 7///, .unl ask uliat 
arc till! iel;ili\e j.ites at, \\hieh iie leiiieiils 
<)t' A aii'l li will mnf lo satislael ion. 

It’ .en' is Iwiee llie leji^fth ol tiiell (since 

o, am) h iuv suj>|io.sei| to he small units, 
olit the e(»isinii{ilio|i o( wlil.-li tlie dei-liiie in 
the curves hk', hi/ may he ne^dei-ted) it is 
obvious lliat 'Jh will he e<|iuv.ileii( to tt, sime 
citliei iiieieuient will } leld .1)1 e([Ual aiea of 
satLslactiuii, 




cause heiiossesses them in dilleienl ]irojioi(ions, 
or hceaiise his tastes and wants aie diU’ereiit, 
tinds that the ivl.itive final utilities ol the 
.small iinlf? o and h are not th^ s.in;e lor Itim 
(l3) as they ar^ (or me(l). Sa} <h.it for him 
‘ 61 ) is till' eijuivaleut of tr , e]eai-|};the eondli ion.-;, 
for a iniiliuilly advantageous ewliaiij^e evist. 
iTetShe ^o-eatei^ha’^ and less ti'an so that 
S-'2 ami .‘5 —5 are Ij-ith ])osi(ive. Kow suji]M)se 
( 1 ) <‘\chaiixf‘s with ( 2 ), ^dvino him u and 
receiving tVoiir him''^A Then, (1) reeei\es i)h 
in evtliaiif^e for fu(wdrlli 2^ lo him') and heije. 
fits to the extent of Q - 2 ) h, and hv Il;e same 
trauisactiou ( 2 ) has received ft (wuiih ‘M> lo liiiii} 


in oxchiingo for dh, and has henpiUed to Iho 
extimt of - 5) A The resiill of tlii.s exehan^^^ 
will lie a inoveiiient of all llii' verliiails Hi.it 
iiidieale |hi‘aiiiount ol each euinmodity possessed 
hy Ciicii cMliaiiycl^ in tlie lUiecUons iniiicated 





i'V tim airow-heaiis : and this a^aln wiU (as is 
olivioiis fiom in.s|ieelloij of the ti^nircs) lend lo 
reduce lln* dill'en-uee Itetweeu the lulio of 
(•qmvaleiK'e l>etw<en o aniW> in c.ise of Hie 
two exehan^i’is. 'Die ploce.ss of excliaiioe Avill 
oil (6 iiol jfeei'ssai ily Tem.-fliiin^^ eoustaiil) 
uiilil tlie ratio 4ii‘ eijufvjileiiei’ iM-tweeii (( and h 
eoimndes lor tlie two c'xeliaugers, the last ex¬ 
change hiingintg alwiut an eijfc ilihViiim in aeeonh 
anfewitli that ratio. Sitt-h a ratio ol eijuilihriiim 
i><'a limiting latio of exehauge ; Unit is to say, 
e\eluiiigi‘ eo>islanHY tmids to apjuoach s)ieh a 
ratio, perhaps hy .a seric.s of tentative exchanges 
at various rates^ and would cease were such a 
ratio actually .'irrivedvit. 

* Tleiicc .Icvoirs’s fundanicutal tlietirem : Tlio 
ratio of cxchai^go rtf any,two commodities wiU 
l>e tli^e reci[)ioeai of the ratio oUthe final degi-ees 
ol utility^-of tik quantities of commoditie.s 
avidlahhi for oousumptiou after tlic exchango 
is^iomj^leted,” ajiplies to fl^j^leffl ratio which 
would sce.iire equilihrium at a stroke, rather 
than to the tentative bargains hy which it is 
approached in tlie “actual market.” 
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For the yeciso mathematical relation he- 
tweeii filial degree of utility and utility iii use, 
see articlcB Deuiikk oe Uni.iTY; Kxciiancjk, 
Vai.uk IN; and Utility the formci 

being the dilVereutuil coellieient of the laliiT. 

The, eoueeplions of “(\('gvee of utility” and 
“ final degree of utility " he nt th" heart of the 
iiuitliematij‘al method of juihl^’nl ecoiymiy, iiwd 
tlieircumjdete In’^tory wonlil alinosLeoineideu-itli 
tlie history of m.ithenialieal oeonoiiiies. liici- 
(h-iitally the idea has been sliuek from time to 
time by smidiy iiiatliematieiaiis, and it bas been 
worked out in'lejiemlenlly by eeoiiomisis no 
fewer lhaii (bur nr live times. ('ouHNoT 
Dni’nrr (liSJi), Co.ssen (bSfitl), and .Ikvons 
(IH t)U and isri) flnee(‘.ssiv(‘ly iliseovered ami 
lauglil 1h(! tbfoiy, eacli one in igiioianee of 
tlie woik of his jneilecessois. In 1871 the 
ilnsti Ml)'Metiga-, and in ]S 7 J the Sn iss Wabas 
(woriving oil ihe basis laid down by (‘ournot), 
adopteil esseiilialiy tlie same eenf.ial eonee]ition, 
and smee IIk'Ii the tlieoiy has imt again sunk 
into ohhvion. Many wtifers in (lermany, 
llolhiml, (leiinnik. l'’iatiee, ilaly, and Ihiglaml 
are mov eiigagecl in developing i|. See the 
hdihogiapliies and lists of wrlleis in the ap 
]K'i'di\' t,o .b'Voiiss Tliioi II dJ roliltt'id AVe'/uu////, 
ohi ed., <ind dm I’lelaee (n Wabas’s Thwnc fVe 
Jk i' mtuvCy 18 SG; and foi far ieai liing recent 
< 1 ( ve’ .jMiientsin Aimiica, Kiigliml. and Kranee, 
h'e Appendi.v. 

r.b^ons’s ‘■final degree Of iiiilitY”is the t.'/v,/;- 
of the Ansti'iaii school, (Lisseii’s II' fh 
tier h'lUrii Alom'., and Wahas’s jurcfc.^ i*. ii. \v. 

tU-lA^CKS, rUlUJC. See liirimET, Tliic; 

I ’M.cTTAx ;rioN; Debts, rriiLic; Floating 
D- ';'i ; IsimwATv Taxation ; Taxation, 
Ai tides on. 
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; Ta. I, W’-'i'ier sources of Ituvei 

P- III. Debt, p. 70; 

t'l' toxatioii in racli country must of 
of clnm hot fu ''V hocoino raj.iilly (lit 

^ ato, but IhB oxnmplos of tlio niotlioils of titianco ci von 

IS mmed I","''''’’ 

as b™l^,u? rn'.h " bean selected 

■IS iinfiortant Instoncaiaof dilliVent metliods.J 

Geneiui, riiiNcrpLT!,sf T!,q wor(> “fi*. 

applied payinoiit of a 

line (fivancia, has Sy a ..crie.s of 

nlianges como pow to donolo dcidini:.s*ivith 
wealth Of capilal, most froqueiitly, ffowever, in 

Zlun “ y^.'ittFoeinent of pi,I,lie or state 
wealth. 1 uhljo is i„ foct stal* hotme- 

eeping or political econon^ " in the earlier 
ISO of that term, which,- »ccordiiig to Adam 


Smith [WialCh of Natimi^, bk. iv. ch. i. note), 
“con-slHered ,3 a branch of the science of a 
stalc.sman or legi.slator, proposes two distinct 
objecta," tbo second of.wliicli i.s “to .snp|ily»tbo 
state, (It commonwealth with a revenue stitVicicut 
for the public servitas." It is accordingly 
cunemied wilbiAbc best nielliods of raising and 
ajiplying the icvemic of the, stale, \\i(h tbn 
■sdmmistratiim of public property and debts 
and liiially ttilb tlie sysloms of iiceouiilalimiy 
and control. Tlie forni.s and mode of liii.iiieial 
oi’ganisation, and the iitincijiles on tvliieh it 
may best be earned on, bare been gradually 
developed uilli tlie )irog,es3 of iiulitical life 
and tbe growth of eeonomie knowledge, 'the 
earliest societies show tlie diiect levy"or eom- 
modities and semces from the nienibeis by the 
rider. Tin's simple melliod ol snp|ilyiiig public 
wants alter a time proves inadeipiale, and more 
comjiiieated ioi ms eoine into use. Tlie soverei'-n 
obtains pKi]ierfy sidlieient to enable him b 
di.scliarge the state seiviee.s, or, as it was .said, 
“to live ol ld.s own ” (see Homaine), with the 
power of imposing taxes on e.vtiaordinary ocea- 
sions. A.s the use ol money in transactions 
becomes more general, the i-evemio is collected 
ill (lie.sliapeii| coin, whieli is tlien expended for 
tile public iieed.s. it is regalded as tlic duty 
ol tlie .sovereign to aecuiiiulate treasure as a 
safegiiaid against emorgeiieies, and the adniinis- 
trativcariangements lor collection .are imjiroved 
and centralised, llie sources of revenue are 
widiMiea by the employment of valioiis forms 
liolh 'f l)i uECT Taxation and IxpiniccT Taxa¬ 
tion, the jirivatc or peculiar receipts Irom 
slate proiH'i-ty sink into a jio.sition of less im- 
luirtaiieo, while on the oilier h.™d the forms of 
outlay expand with the increa.siiig dntiixs of 
the state. A fiirtlier factor is introduced in 
the esiablishmcnt of Uheoit, which allows ol 
the siib-slitution of borrowing (see Diiirrs, 

1 untie) for the older jd.iii ol keeping a treasure, 
twedit also, by its tise, as a medium of exchange, 
facilitates |j,bo collection and disbursement of 
the ^lublio rceei[ifs, which arc readily managed 
li.imigh tbo baiikiiiJ system. Itarallel with 
this movement is the ajiplieation of a better 
and fuller method of Audit, and the greater 
power obtained by the people over finance, 
until, under tbe modern rejiresentative system, 
complete control bas been given to the legisla¬ 
ture over the a)ipropiiation.s for expendiinro 
anti the taxes^aid for tlie obfahiinti^'-d revenue. 

T ids stage, only reached by tlii^nost tirogres- 
sivo «iialionS* witliin the last century, marks 
the higliest t^pc of linaneial organisation as 
.yet known. ^ hho nider and,less dcvolopied 
forms still survive in line'jfward countries, hut 
their position only sliowlf the course whieh 
]irogre.ss has t.-ikeii, and does not aid invthe 
explanation of tlio bc.st systeip of liiiaiicc. 
Theories on tin? snlijoct of limaneo are of 
comiiafativcly recent oflein. -> At first th. 



financier's solo ideal ^\as to take jk>sscssIon of 
whatever articles were nearest to hand. The 
ulterior consequences of his action did not seem 
lo^meod any consideration; tiicrcfore both ]ii 
ancient and medi.cval societies visible and acces¬ 
sible wealth tormed the chief object on wbieh 
the initial weight of the jnihdo burdens fell. 
Even high adniinistrative organisation—as in 
iinjierial Homo—did not secure any wiser jioliey 
in the substantive nndlnids t)f iiiinnce. Fiswil 
science took its rise \\il.h the need lor increased 
outlay caused by the fonnatiim of the modern 
European system. ‘ ‘ Stiilecraf I, ” as understood 
by liie rulers of tlie lOtli and 17tli centuries, 
included tlic management of national ii;som(!es 
in tlie jmblk: interest. It thendort', tnore ospeui- 
ally under the innuenee of tlio ideas of the 
Mkuoantilr Sysif.m, sought to adjust iinan- 
cial rules in a way calculated to stimulate th(5 
gro’.vtli of wealth. Not only Iho direct but 
the indirect cIlccLs of llic listtal policy 
adopted were taken, houever misl.ikcnly, into 
account. Thus in the Ik ll-puhliiui. of lloaix, 
certjwn kinds of ta-vation are pu*rerrp<l, and 
tho rule of taxing according to “ faculty " or 
“ability’’is stated (bk. vi. cli. ii.). Modern 
maxims of finaiiee in a ciiide form a])]>oar in 
the German writers of tho 17th century on 
tho subject of “the treasury,” and in a more 
dovelopod shape in tlio CAMRUYMsric Science 
of tho succeeding one. The <‘Xpedieiicy of 
retaining, and the ju'opcr nian.igeJneiit of 
state property, the distribution of taxation, and 
tho limits of its amount, the prim ijilo of public 
expenditure, and finally the questions of public 
treasures and debts arc treated in his StaaU’ 
loirlhsclidfl (2nd ed. 17r»8), and liis Hystcm ties 
Finanzwcsnis (1701) by .JusTi who sy.stcmatised 
the cameralist doctiincs. 

But the great source of financial principles in 
the scientific form ha.s been Pclitjoal JCconomy 
{q.v.) as expoundtsl by Adam Smith {q.v.) and 
his successors, and ei tlier included, a.s in England, 
in tho usual toxt-book.s ofLhcscieiiee, jir, asmo.stly 
in Germany, considered in a distinct deparfinent 
with the title FimuzihUsensehafL In the 
midst of much dilferencc of opinion and di.spute 
on controverted iM)ints some general princijdes 
may bo found that have commanded widespread 
accoptanco, or at least enable the o)»posod views 
to be realised and defined. Taking the several 
departments of finance in what seems their 
natural %v’or, public expondituik; first presents 
itself. Thei*uleouthishca(ljsadmittedly 
that of “economy.” No expenditure ikiould 
h% undertaken unlcs.s for an adequate object', 
and the utility^to be gained shoi^ld bo carefully 
balanced against tfie *lisutility or oost of the 
service. Not only'musl the total state outlay 
bo Weighed against* the total sicrilieo involved 
in tbfi, raising of ijevonuc, but a due proportion 
between the several wants*to be satisliotl inii.st 


of tho stito should be met before what J. 8. 
Mill {Principles^ bk. v. oh, I § 1) ca'b the 
‘‘optional ” ones receive attention. “ Dt fence,” 
to atlopt a phrase otherwise used by Adam 
Smith, is prior to “opulence,” and Iherefora 
ox]>ciiditiire for security comes before that for 
the cncoumgement of industry or tho. improve¬ 
ment ol nrt. The rule of “oeoiiomy/’ or jierluips 
better, “maximum utility,” liolds in resiiect to 
each class of outlay. 'J'licre arc limits beyond 
which even Die most neccss.ary object cannot 
be wi.scly pursued ; ami most disjmtcs as to 
particular eases of expenditure, —e.q. the re¬ 
curring one a.s to Iho .sullicu’iiey of the English 
.irmy .ami navy—turns on the qne.stion of tlie 
ohscrvaiiee or breaeh of this rule, wliieli in jirac- 
tiec only admits of a rough empiriciil ajiplication. 
Tho expediency of inereasing or reilnciiig state 
action may theoretic^dly be regarded as coming 
under the. same eompreliensive canon. It should 
be cimied up to and not ]>uslicd beyond the 
point at which llie distribution bctw’cea juiblic 
and private activities jiroiluues tiu* maximum 
.ulvniilage. In this lospeet the doctrine of 
Finau Deurke oe Utii.I'iy {q.v.), promulgated 
l>y .Ievon's (<7.7’,) ami Mi’iiger. is employed 
by iMazziiLA {FmairM Ptibhlica, Homo, 18D0), 
Viti (le M.irco {Ecommia FinanzUt-ria, Rome, 
I8S8),an<l othens, but owing to the complications 
of tlie factors, it seems as yet impo.s.sible to get 
any delimte resulLs. On tho lower plane of 
imicticc the prudenco and in.sight of the .states* 
man form the only guarantee for sueceasful 
treatment. Other lews of expenditure are those 
laid dowmby Prof. Wagner {Fnuin jvis^emcliafi, 
vul. i. pp. 70-83, 3iti cd. 1883) as (1) the 
law of increase in slate functions with tlic jiro- 
gre.ss of society, .in<l (2) the preference of pro- 
veiiUou to rejticssion in modem state-action. 
These, however, are bare generalisations from 
the specilie cxperieiiee of Germany (and in a 
le^i- degicfi other stales) during the bust oen- 
tnry lalher than linid.um^lid laf.s of liiiancial 
poliev 

Of tlie two g^Jat claa.stts intoVhieh the public 
rccei[)ts are divided, Vlio older, “drawn from 
some fund which }>eeuUarly belongs to tho 
.sovereign ” {^'ftilth of Nniioni^ bk. v. ch. il 
Ist })aragraph), may eftnsist of lands or iiidus- 
tiial property. The weight of authority repre¬ 
sented in .Adam Smith's dictum that “tho 
revenue which, in any civilised monarchy, the 
crown derives ’iVom tho crown lands ... in 
reality costs more to^the sbeiety tlian jxirhaps 
Aty other equal revenue which the crown enjoys" 
{Weallhof Nati(lns\ bk. v,,ch. ii. parti), favonm 
the sale of puiriic lands, in Eiuopean countries 
at all cvei^d^. j® opposed to fresh purcliascs. 
Any cxeejitiuii.H, e.g. the case of Forests {q.v.\ 
ai^c in^le not on (iniinciaJ#grfA.nd8, but for 
reasons of public policy^ A.s a necessary result 
tho revenue doriyed. from this source is quits 
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Appropriatioj of rent by tlie use of taxation 
is treated under Land, Nationai.isation ok 
( see also SiNULE Tax). 

Though the iiidustrul receipts of the state 
are not declining as much as tliose from the 
Domaine (f/.v.), yet up to the present the held 
of public enterprise is a limited otio, being con¬ 
fined to ^he means of co.flmnnication and 
ti’ausport (see Post Office ; IIa i i.ways, State ; 
Telk(;uai‘JIs), certain nmnicijtal services, as 
waterworks, gasworks, and tramways, and lastly 
industries mono[»oli.sed lor the j)ur]iose of secur¬ 
ing revenue (Monotolies, q.v.). Tlu* contri- 
hutioii from this sonive is comparatively small 
owing to the great disjiarity between net ami 
gi’oss receipts. Any coiisiilci-able gain, as in 
the instances of the Kiiglish post (diice, and 
(till (piitc lat<jly) tlie Pni.ssiau juilways, is in 
fact a covcit form of Taxation {q.v.). The 
relatively small yiidd of the (piasi-piivato or 
“peculiar"sources ol leveinii:, together with the 
increasing expenditure ior public pnr|)oses, 
eomjxla recourse to a larger extent to tlie, 
ag(jncy of Taxa’jton. 

The natme and gejieral features of Taxath^N, 
its just divisi<»?i, and its real jnv-ssme on tliosc 
alfected, as well as the teclinical rules (or its 
coiiVGinent and economical levy, belong to the 
artici'-sasshpiedtothat Iicad (Taxation ; T\xa- 
TioN, hjiiJAi.iTY OF; Taxation, Incidence 
oi’; 'JAXAiiON, Maxims of, q.v.). There are. 
iiowev'T, some linaiieial principles apj>licahh> 
to ihe subject of revenue as a whole, wliK 
may be.«it be eonsidcie*! here. 

One very important rule lias been expressed 
bv llie woH “suHiciouoy,"?>. the public revenue 
sli IF 1 bf larg' (iiiough to meet the public wants 
(M Mgncr, FmaTKivissciiHcJiaft, vul. ii. [>. ilO", 2ud 
ed.). Ko methods of taxation or fiscal manage¬ 
ment generally—no matter how perlect in other 
respects — are financially sound unless they 
provide funds suflicient to meet all usual ex¬ 
penses, and tbusobvj^ile the ci cation of a Dkfioi r 
(g'.i).). Productivity is tlieudore one of the 
essential (jualiiics of a good %ix sy.s'em, ami 
the net amount produled is a most material 
clement in determining the imposition or le- 
mission of a*tax^ As a corollaiy from the 
principles on which th# foregoing rule is baied, 
it may bo said tliat excessive revenue is not 
desirable. A large surjdus leads waste and 
profusion. As Prof, ('dams {Viiblk DcUsy pp. 
81, 82) remarks, “The full i»ihs.itioii of self- 
government requires a (^ejcate adjustmont of 
budgetary macliineiy, but surjdn, revefme aits 
as a weight which throws*thaf machinery out 
of balaiice.” il'hus* th<‘ ideal* system is one 
in which receipts and outla^^ are conqfli'tcly 
balanctNj, provision for rejKiying tlebt being 
regarded as irirm^il expeiidiliiro. 

Closely connoctS^f^’itll the lulo fl‘ “luf- 
ifiieiicy’' is that of “elastici^,” Adjustment 
rerenuo in accordance changes in ex- 


i)enditure%houhl always 4 )o within easy rcacK 
\Vcro this not^o it would be impossible, owing 
to the fluctuating nature of public e.vpcnditure, 
to secure, the dc.sii'cd Uilance. Por tliis jmiposu 
the best expedient is the general Income Tax 
{q.v.) at a movable r#t<-, as in England. The 
return Irom suih a tax can be ju-edicted within 
narrow Jimihs, and tlie yield “bigin.s almost 
at onei;’’ (lilundeii, Eton. Jimrnal, vol. ii. j>. 
U 12 ). Incieaso of duty on lightly-taxed artfoloa 
in general consum])tion supplies the best sub¬ 
stitute for, or (w'herea huge iiierease in revenue 
is wanted) the best auxiliary to, tlie income 
tax. Abnormal iwessure that cannot be easily 
mot by state agencies must be discliarged tor 
tlie time by boiTowing (.see Dicin’.'^, Public) 
which is ]>ractieally a distribution ot tlic buixlen 
over a longer period. 

Ill addition to these requiieini'iits of financial 
policy, it is further desiralile tliat the rules ol 
“generality” and “e<piality” .siiould ho as far 
as ]»iis.sdilc oliservi'd. The former— llagraiitly 
violated in the case of the privileged classes in 
Pi.uice umler the ancicii n'lttmc —preseiibesthafc 
all citizens should contribute to the publio 
services. ‘' Every privih gu that tends to exemp¬ 
tion from that contribution is "says Vaulwm, 
“ unjust and abusive ” {Dime Iloyalc, ed. Daire, 
p. 48). 'i’lie latter rule, thoughailmittingof vari¬ 
ous inter])i elatioiis (see Taxation, Maxims of), 
lay.s down tiiat: “The subjects of every state 
ought to contribute towards the suppoit of tlie 
govcrn^neiit a-s nearly as jmssildo in jiroportion 
to their respective abilities ” (Atlam Smith, 
Wealth of Nalion.% cd. Is'ieholsoii, p. 347). 
Quite apart from ethical or jiolitical reasons, it 
is financially advantageous to secuio the con¬ 
tributions of all citizens, and to avoid placing 
an undue burden—or even what may jdausibly 
be regarded as such—on any individual or 
class. 

(liven tlie foregoing geueiiil juiiiciplcs oa 
guiding rule.s in oigaiiihing a financial system, 
it becoiiK^ a (question ol art to duly apply 
t}ic«i in the most elfcctive way. First it must 
he decided whether# Sincle Tax {q.v.) will 
obtain the needed amount, and if so wbat form 
it should take ; whether on land, on lievemie, 
or on Capital (see Taxation). As, however, 
both theorists and practical men arc agi'cod 
in lavouring the use of more than one tax 
or form of tax, the selection and combination 
of, the most ^uitalde classes sf jnmosts have 
to be considered. To what cyJIml Indirect 
T.tX#.TiON iS'.'y.) sliould be cm}*oyed; how it 
^should bo coifliterbalanced by Direct Taxa¬ 
tion {q.v.), and tlio supjdemjjnting of these 
main caUgoi^es of revciiift by otlici* taxes, are 
the most important j»<>ints<or uotiee. At first, 
and even now to a great cicgioc^ indirect t^ixa- 
tion ill the sha])e of duties on commodities 
(CoN.sOMPTioN, i'AfCKs ON, (/.T.) w'os the pTevaU- 
ing method. Iniportcd^oods^w'ere subject tv 
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Ol'MOMS Dtrf'llN (q 1^.), llic Kii)’«?j>f;iri llion* 
g*Mii[.ilIy (rti|iIoy(N! llic *^K\< l ■•!:•('/r ). 
(’iiHloins <iik 1 ( Nci-i- cijiiiliiiifil hiiJii.lj liy far 
till-{ I'lit «.( ill'- H\( imc til ill'- Tviii i> 
Ki\oi)<ni oi), ol ill*' U'lni'.r* 

Si vnc^ (liNA'-'r .'u.') (»1 iim-il olli'! 

(•iMitjtrifs ]i( n.Uii'’<! l..’i'V :i’r-! 

1-0 a v«'iv .san'l iiiKtil.i) ol .-nil'll'^, Imt In iii'.' 
(’\r!ii .iv- 1 \ Iwi t> \< im*', till'll yicM 5 '' ln"!: 

ll.*' }!!'ill loll o) a mil'}i /.'ti it<’i 
(iiimlici iloi's i,oI <-i-.-!iny t il JUi'Uia-i- 

111 tin- I'luin. i'lilly lii'i ntsc i-ii'toiMs diuiis 
an' anMii;;.'(l \. illi tiic ol yw in;' [’ia>M,r 

TION (7.C.) to iiali’.f ni'liivliy, ['•111!} nM’oiiM- 
qucMi'o ot llic ]iiiii)i-i] ('oiistiiiij'tioii of iiiiiioi 
ailicli'^, till* I'l.M \Mi (f/' / ) loi will. !i IS h.'si'lis 
inoh: «'I.i -.1 a',.iiiij I ill'll'[oil' iM'.il V h'lliici'il liy tava- 
tion. (lo.xl |iolii'\, iii.-r-ovtT, ii'juni-'; llif lii*i*- 
dom from 1 i\:it mn <i| cci t.im cla ol .n t irlcs 
I'liiis l.ixcii on MW mali'iials, aiul on .ili.oliili'lv 
m'U"iMiiy iiiliolcs ot !o(ii], an* not liivn-il in 
lliiyialnl ; as (hr (oimri woiil.l hanipn in 
iliistry, ninl tin- hitlrr tn'inli on Mir Minimi'M 
• Ml- Sl’ls-.lsll \M': i'l.r.). Alll.'hs ol lllMJiy, 
iviiliculaily li litiiHiil, liavr sinr. t'n- liiiir ot 
ihMliii I'C" ii I t di '1 UN ‘ j'i'i M sni t.il'lr oli|oi-t •> 
lor lisr il treat mi'llt, as tiii- a]n’o^; uiiivi-is tl lii!av\’ 
lax.ilion of iih'olii,! ainl toliLr'-o In'ai.s witness. 
l’*)-«ji(linatioii l-rl'weiii thn i'\risi ami rns'oii)'> 
j.s ili'sii.thlr III oi'lrr to avui'l ilutjsion of tin. 
couiHe of imlustiy 01 ihstinh.iiira of tin' natui.il 
movrincnls ol eon >’;iiij!hoii 'I’lio nsi'^jil ]iirp 
trctivr niijioit dliln'.s or rxrisrs linh.il.ilirril li\ 
corros])(iiii]iiii' rii'-toihs ih r.p.illv a violation o( 
tins romlilioit. Nor MionM .i-tid-s torwhnli 
i^ubstihilfs her hoiu duty air ohi.iinihlo Ik- 
^ubjerh'd to 1 u.itioii. and tiic -iriu.il duti-s 
imjioscd ,«)ioii!(i he .sintal.ly .in.ui.L^rd in irsjiert 
to ohjrrl'' fi! iiiU'ii'li.iii'.'r d'h' ;i.sr, a.s r o. boiT-', 
winr-s, and m tea, < olfrr, ami rori.'i. 

Dinvt tivalioM M inadualiv t ikin;,' a lai'O' 
jdaca in the (inaiu"d ^ys(.m. The Kn-di'li 
Inoomi' Ta\ ('/.a.), at lust, eNtniordmary ami 
asei'j'tional. h.i'' lueoim' ni ].i.u‘Lier ’.leimaiieiit. 
'Ihe ]h.\ri[ III iirs have lirfii mcioased and 
are mn il nmu' jiioil.e l ix . The extend* d ii'-r 
ol til*' in'');ne t.i\ on the Ctmtiiient. as in 
i'ni-'sM (uid the otli'T (levjnan '-{-ites, aini in 
Hoil.iml. with in manv eases a ]>iooifs';’,ve foiin 
(we I’nociu I', Tavviion) aie ui.st.uieos ot 
the same temleuev. r.iv'-, ou jnojieitv, as in 
Swu/oiland. the*' -r i‘i'‘ i ix.itionoftill'Ameiio111 
rnioii, .|i:ii.- i.-*-, j!il\ 5*1 P.aosi.i. inayJ*. 
turlher ih*' it aipc.iM ihat 

both ineonie ami leali-.d \\*'illh, csp,., 11 -. 
wloMi b\ M’f. •‘'•ion. ate l eie..' nia*i> 

to bear a 'turn ol Mm inmis.sl 

pnbli. exi'end’tm.'e‘'m-. i-in -m.-v.. . I'.v ihi 
I‘h.ui;^e a piiiiii o! Ii." 1 m h n i-n'-.U ! 

in supportin'; jh" s'* He i.’-mi t'l’.’Mens of 

o^lln.•ny cinnnmii^ie.s to tlie re.-.jients of (he 
;:ni.|es of fufonie luid I lie l.oji’ers of 

twaiiseJ ivcaitb i, griiihially proihu'Oih 


Soiiif other kinds of r'ontiilaition^ire employed 
by the fiinricii'r. lly Ihc uyr.ucy of stamji.s, 
\ iiious li';.'-i] ami eoiiimeieial trans'iejions ai6 
eli.uf^e.i. ()[ the Mim- ch.aracter are. the lees 
for I.'lmI !<.iniai.ti( . and more generally lor 
imdiud liy I'n- piihlie depaitmeuts, 
whn-li 111 aoiii*' d-'L'" e it'iiii fiom l.i\es, sineo 
they .lie i.-ir'i iol seiin-.' .lone. Inrtli''ii ease 
tin’ Mte-i ..( fli'ii'.n h.i\e to ln' (’:\ed on otln'T 
t ii.iii puiel V tin in. i.il i/Muml 

Ill ll.e woil.iiii; of lin.ni'-- It j. diiiirult and 
imli'i'd jii.ieliL'.illy iniposs'J)!i- to .ivo d eM-ess 
'd ' xj" nditim; over .'i.'oim' iii p* rlo.K «.i' it 
Ule. Ilni.'i' thi' pioAtti ol I’lil.lie Jlelits 
(si'O 1)| Ills, I’l III II y .uid till' lift'd 1-1 piovidino 
Iol l!i(ii .siip|.(]ir and idtim.ile diseli.irgi' (s* e 
AMiiK.jmto.N ; Si.NkiNij Ki nd). 

'J he .systematic ti''atment ul nilional linanee 
is (a'*tlit.ilt'1 by tl)‘‘ e\liil.i;,.i'i o| its tine 
t'osition .it di finite infen.ih. and its eon'-I<|.-i.t- 
lion liv til'* lei^n|.ituie. 'Iliis is X'-'iiicil by 
tin* 1*1 mii.r (7.1’), loiind wlindi lias yithiiul 
a nia'vH ot < oin eiiticn.il iith'.a.s in r.nel.ml, or 
ftind h''i] * In: Imeiils as in Ti.im*'. ibNi:'ned 
to .‘.f'eiiie puhlnily ami n-p'msdn.ilv. A 
l!ioii:|H, system ot .iml.!, i-'iil’.iitp Ik.iIi the 
1. aiity 0! .i!!i p'-d eviienditme a'id its .‘oii’.-niutv 
t-i the ley disi >1 apj'ioniMiii' i^. is an mlditional 
'iinl vab’.ii'Ie piiiii.'n:I'C ;o Fo . lun I m.in.ipe- 
nmiit *'f tiie pulo!'' )iiiiim<'s. 

Li'.liy the eAi-'t'’‘'‘e <1 :> e.‘m|.l. nicrib'»ty 
sy ,ti 111 eoiineetfd will, die i;,, l.* 1 .e,'> 1 n'.ii b.yjii'.s 
holh iiilnn and iinai mn 1 1*. m.iic<d ^'..leh 
of the .seveial l.eiids toir'’'. I on ,U'o\e expcmli- 
tnio, ri'Veiihi'. indehlediies'., ami idniinistialion 
—has ibs C'Mint*-!pint. Ilionpli instiiietiva 
dilfeiene-'s in Loi’Ai. Finam 1 (-/.r.) Hiititis 
tin* ret'iproLMl action o( the n.x system tliat 
reipiires to liave .speehl mipli.i.vis pi leed on it. 
When eslmiatin.!; the lep tiin my ol outlay, the 
distiibution and proper l-iimsof taxation, the 
Wi'iylitot )*Hhl:<* debt, or ai.v .imd.u (pK'.stions, 
it IS ahsoiiitely rn'Ci wiry tp tal e botli genei.il 
and local fuianer into aeeoniit Otherwise ti 
trim jiid'.'iiu nt on sm'h ]ti>iiirs ui.^ he inijiossiblo, 
IS s.'iiu' eleimnl; es..e: ii it for its atfainmcTit 
will liave ln-eii oiniiti'd. 

[dlie lileraf'(<e ol linama is'i[niio overwlielniin;' 
m .lie’ml. Nearly all text lio.>]vs ol jxditical 
I'’ binmn d*‘ul nmie or h-ss w r h iriavi 1 il questions. 
Tii.'ie is aboi. ia't>-of'•pe'-'.al woiks-. Inadditiun 
t.-* tii'wo 'imited in th • text or iri\e’i m the vari*y4S 
artn le.M.'U u.'1 t >, tli- full.nvmo unMiils maybe 
mr:'' loin ■! \j 'if 7 ’".m n-a an i thr r'lnuiivq 
S 3rd <‘.i.\i.'\ise 1) 1 m‘. f—ThoiolJ 

leT’.'rs, :iit. •• Fill i '.<■{■ ” in l"di edtimn of Aur‘/d'>- 
I r.h'i ' --F. laaov-Heaalnni, Ti-iU' rfa 

'/ O', / ..-no. V.. 1 ! v'oNyp.ii.s f.nth v-l), 

. Wmlt.i'- der, /'.-i-n •. se-o'e”. ihe 4 tli 

j .•! hm s‘'/''';r I .d 3 rd ed., 

. '1 rf Mr’ ‘I. i\'hn,. 0 ^}if 7 ffzirU'ifrscAi//tf 

j (trarislit.'d iiit<* Ki.;'!di\Sf itteait, F. 

I lhi.'t.ihle^ /**//*';.' /it./’n-' ,'V', I'nF}, 

1 Among brief iiitn .liictory te,\t-books tlie most 
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«onvi‘nioiit ur^ !>. Oossa, Scioixa deUe Jinanzet 
ctl. 1SU3, the 3 dI imI. traiivlutwl into linglLsh 
Utnler title TttJ'^tttony Now York, 1}>SS. 1!. 

Itioo^i-Saloino, S i^nzu thUt' itnitn-\‘, Floicnoo, 
If'SS.- K J, Kholtoig, (•itnuhi'^s di-r Fui'iu'.- 
:h<l o<l. lA‘i|>/ig, !MM.| i.u. 
V.NllJl* Kin'i.mom. Ill llio .iltuhs oil till’ 
Ui'Hiir.r; Kx«'i?sn; ninl I'’in#\‘‘I’., (irAn:\i. 
I'nivciri.i'.^oF, rdoii iM-i' lla^ lufii iiiaflo to Jiu- 
ln<!oiical (Icvflojniioiit ol tlio lliilish Imaiui.il 
Kystoni. Tliiiso on Imi’oui I)i iii.s and Ilio ! 
M 1:1:1 v\ I II I S\ ■s| i.M CXI'!,nil ]I^ ciniin olioij \\ iili 
lln‘ iiidn''ln.il (h‘\<|(ij>ini‘iit <it llio nafioii. 'I'lio 
[•iiijHjso ol thw .iitii lr IS to stall' liio.iillv I'xlst- 
li|o kit ts. and till' j'lnil'll•I* >. on w hirli tiic luuiiu’o 
ol till' Tiiilod 1 x 1110 . 1 ,.iM !>, ;it I'ri'si iit li.isi'd. 

1. Imi'I i;i \i Kin \m i, 

Till.' folluu llig 1 III lie,ill S I III' glow til of till* 

ro-'iuuu's <»1 till' kin.; loin situ-,' tin- licginiiing ol 
im-'li III lin iiii'i • ill. tiiiio ol’ilu'coin i.iu H'poal. ; 
l! siioiiid l.r ri»iii[in.'.l with lln' o,.|n lal giowlli j 
ol till' italiuirs wi-alth - -/. uilli (ho iMI’nlils | 
ttii'i )'. ,1'oius, Aiioitl !s’'7 .'i I hoi'k SOI ms lo j 
liivo I'linir to till ihi'ii sotiiios ol ii'Xomio ; and i 
111.' gloat inoioaso 111 aiiiounl's appoai mg 111 ntoro j 


The otisfotiis (inipoil) duties are raised ou 
about bJJvcii ui tides :— 

Tea whioli g.avoju 11 ) 11-12 Xfi,l.Ml ,070 
t'oiroe, etc. ,, ,, 002 ,Hurt 

i^ptriU ^ ,, *l, 2 ir., 74 r) 

„ ,, l,osy,340 

Toliacoo, nil. •„ 17 , 342,300 

lairraiitH, etc. ,, ,, 470 , 231 ) 

„ .. 3,07i!),4:ir* 

• 

d'he proeess by whidi tins pnnly loioniie lanll 
lias hoi n atlainod will he loiiiid skolohod in Iho 
.utiolos on riiMMKm i''.; Kuhi: Tkvhk ; and Im- 
I’oui ])riji's. Foi iilioiit Iwoiily yeais il. 10 
inamoil inui li the same and ]ir<idiii'oi| .unnmlly 
about -i'.Mi,000^000. Its iiioiraso was paitly 
duo lo the w.n taxation and paill) to Iho le- 
iinpositioii ol (ho dnl\ on siigai 11)01, Ihongli 
this was ii'dncod liUiM. l)iiinig Iho u-oont 
gloat wai, as .'ui oiiioigoiio) iiioasino, iho yield 
ol tlioeusloins by iiioioa.sing and adding dnhos 
li.as boon nioio than iloiitilod. 

1 ’ho (‘M'i.so I'oin.nnod laiil\ ooiistanl, vaiyiiig' 
finiii X2b.O00.l)0O lo i.'J7,’o0O,O00 lor many 
years. The ohu I ilciiis in Ibll-lJ W'<*re- 


lais Is dm to I'Mia 



Hi.’ £ ;d,'.)t):»,‘f;o .t::.o,i)ir», iod 

li)-*' r>i,r.i)i, 2 ':i r» 1 , 002 ,!) is 

I'*:*' r.:l, 210 , 07 l 7 ^ 0 , 792 , 7.12 

72 . 7 H 7 ,!'t;:. 7 i), 012 , 7.70 

I '^62 ♦i'.),t; 7 l, 17 !i 72 ,OS<), 4 S 7 ; 

"■'0 (:'), 42 i.r.i:‘< (b;, 7 HO, 3 iMi 

1<''72 74 , 70 h,:;i i 7 ]^ ll)O,o 20 

b ‘'77 7 M, 7 »)> 7 i, 0 - 5 ti 7 H, 126 , 22 M 

iM '^2 8 :hy 7 . 7 », 22 t) H 3 ,G 07 >,r .03 

I '‘ 0 . 772 , 77.8 8 '),'.) 9 «, 77.2 

i'd 2 1 ) 0 , 901,780 89 , 1 * 27,773 

K^l).; 7 103 .<) 49 ,,^Sa 101 , 470,009 

l') 0 I 2 1 12 , 797,999 197 ., 7 . 22,215 

loOO J 17 j 7 ., 03 t 5 , 4 Nfl 149 ,»I 37 , 0 .;j 

l 911-’.2 185 , 090 , 2 S 0 I 178 , 517 .,K’O 

lb. .pRi).pioi.«,<il step boing a war y.-, 
» ol To \aluo lor oonipan.sMii. ^ 

(I. . 

^»ppro\iiuato petooiiiagi'^ m (lie rovonuo tab 
-“lylromlinio^, timo. In mn -l 2 lliovworf 

—• ■■ * « 
I 'T f'cnfl 

^HiliHnlt)]M 2 ofvhi.I-. 

appiox 


I'll toms . 

Iiilaiiil lb‘veiiii' — 
Kvoise . ^ 

HsUalti Duties, rU-. 
Slaniiw . 

lAiid Ta.v, mIo., .* 
I’rop. ami Ine. fjx . 

1 ’.stal and 4 '-lograplno 
frown Ijind . , . 


133.019^000 ' 

,380,000 
2r.,392,)'0i) 
9,4,Ti 000 ' 
2,8«O.f0o ’ 
44 . 8 O 40 OO 
2r.,7"0,0OO *♦ 
7.30,(i0i) 


Miscdlaneuus . 4,8'jl,23*i' 

____^^fl85,0*),286', 


. Spirits . . . Xl8,5n.:ui2 

beer . . . 13,328,077. 

; Itailway'I’liT. . 317.,11)7> 

j It 1 H only Miico 1881 lb,it an I'xeiso duly 
I lias lioi'ii loxied diiott on booi [neviously it 
j was imiMisod on the nialonals used lor brewing. 

’ Inidor ffio Fill,lino. Act ol 1908, the whole of 
llio excise diilie.s aie paid, in tlie Inst inslaiwe, 

I into Ihi: cxelieijnci, A laige pail is then Imiided 
, (*\i'r to the local authoiiLics. 

J The ihalli duties, since I.‘'!)l, when Sir W. 
i Harcoint iee.i.stand incnased tlnin, have heeii 
.sej.araled lii.iji “slaiii[.s” piodiieing a large 
n-veiiiie. The j.rojM ily and iiieonn* la.ves ami 
the inliahileil house duli.-.s me amongst the 
most mi].ortant items in the national taxation. 
'J’iie income tax is at iniei ih*' iiK..st convoiiieut 
and the ;m^t notoiion.sly unfair. Oiigimilly 
im]iO'ftd as a teiiiporary expedient, it has heeorne 
j one '.f the ( hief eiigiii^s in the hands ol’ the 
eliancellor of the exi'lmimi. A jH'iiny in Hie 
pound on the iiieoine Tax pioilnies a sum whieli 
IS re« koned roiiglily a.s i’2,500,000, but (emis to 
ineiease w illi ibe wealth of tlie coniiliy, and the 
I'lire taken in stopj.ing looj.holcs of eseajsj. 
The principle of llie tax is excelloni, bnl, as 
k’vital, it exotica gO‘.d deal oT firinuiibng and 
invites evimioii. 

Tlietnain btifidens on lionses ami laml tx'loug 
local finance.* 

The revenue of the po.sul ^ni telegraph 
seiviees are file olhei luigo flcnis in the puhlio 
revenue. Thi*y are lalhei Imi eoHsiden'd us 
relunis for seniei^s remh red.* Tin; net icvcimo 
on this account, alter dcdimling expenses, was 
over £0,000,000 in*1911-l'2. The jirolit ia 
obtaiuwl almost calirely o# Ibe kland \io8t. 


- 

Ol'MOMS Dtrf'llN (q 1^.), llic Kii)’«?j>f;iri llion* 
g*Mii[.ilIy (rti|iIoy(N! llic *^K\< l ■•!:•('/r ). 
(’iiHloins <iik 1 ( Nci-i- cijiiiliiiifil hiiJii.lj liy far 
till-{ I'lit «.( ill'- H\( imc til ill'- Tviii i> 
Ki\oi)<ni oi), ol ill*' U'lni'.r* 

Si vnc^ (liNA'-'r .'u.') (»1 iim-il olli'! 

(•iMitjtrifs ]i( n.Uii'’<! l..’i'V :i’r-! 

1-0 a v«'iv .san'l iiiKtil.i) ol .-nil'll'^, Imt In iii'.' 
(’\r!ii .iv- 1 \ Iwi t> \< im*', till'll yicM 5 '' ln"!: 

ll.*' }!!'ill loll o) a mil'}i /.'ti it<’i 
(iiimlici iloi's i,oI <-i-.-!iny t il JUi'Uia-i- 

111 tin- I'luin. i'lilly lii'i ntsc i-ii'toiMs diuiis 
an' anMii;;.'(l \. illi tiic ol yw in;' [’ia>M,r 

TION (7.C.) to iiali’.f ni'liivliy, ['•111!} nM’oiiM- 
qucMi'o ot llic ]iiiii)i-i] ('oiistiiiij'tioii of iiiiiioi 
ailicli'^, till* I'l.M \Mi (f/' / ) loi will. !i IS h.'si'lis 
inoh: «'I.i -.1 a',.iiiij I ill'll'[oil' iM'.il V h'lliici'il liy tava- 
tion. (lo.xl |iolii'\, iii.-r-ovtT, ii'juni-'; llif lii*i*- 
dom from 1 i\:it mn <i| cci t.im cla ol .n t irlcs 
I'liiis l.ixcii on MW mali'iials, aiul on .ili.oliili'lv 
m'U"iMiiy iiiliolcs ot !o(ii], an* not liivn-il in 
lliiyialnl ; as (hr (oimri woiil.l hanipn in 
iliistry, ninl tin- hitlrr tn'inli on Mir Minimi'M 
• Ml- Sl’ls-.lsll \M': i'l.r.). Alll.'hs ol lllMJiy, 
iviiliculaily li litiiHiil, liavr sinr. t'n- liiiir ot 
ihMliii I'C" ii I t di '1 UN ‘ j'i'i M sni t.il'lr oli|oi-t •> 
lor lisr il treat mi'llt, as tiii- a]n’o^; uiiivi-is tl lii!av\’ 
lax.ilion of iih'olii,! ainl toliLr'-o In'ai.s witness. 
l’*)-«ji(linatioii l-rl'weiii thn i'\risi ami rns'oii)'> 
j.s ili'sii.thlr III oi'lrr to avui'l ilutjsion of tin. 
couiHe of imlustiy 01 ihstinh.iiira of tin' natui.il 
movrincnls ol eon >’;iiij!hoii 'I’lio nsi'^jil ]iirp 
trctivr niijioit dliln'.s or rxrisrs linh.il.ilirril li\ 
corros])(iiii]iiii' rii'-toihs ih r.p.illv a violation o( 
tins romlilioit. Nor MionM .i-tid-s torwhnli 
i^ubstihilfs her hoiu duty air ohi.iinihlo Ik- 
^ubjerh'd to 1 u.itioii. and tiic -iriu.il duti-s 
imjioscd ,«)ioii!(i he .sintal.ly .in.ui.L^rd in irsjiert 
to ohjrrl'' fi! iiiU'ii'li.iii'.'r d'h' ;i.sr, a.s r o. boiT-', 
winr-s, and m tea, < olfrr, ami rori.'i. 

Dinvt tivalioM M inadualiv t ikin;,' a lai'O' 
jdaca in the (inaiu"d ^ys(.m. The Kn-di'li 
Inoomi' Ta\ ('/.a.), at lust, eNtniordmary ami 
asei'j'tional. h.i'' lueoim' ni ].i.u‘Lier ’.leimaiieiit. 
'Ihe ]h.\ri[ III iirs have lirfii mcioased and 
are mn il nmu' jiioil.e l ix . The extend* d ii'-r 
ol til*' in'');ne t.i\ on the Ctmtiiient. as in 
i'ni-'sM (uid the otli'T (levjnan '-{-ites, aini in 
Hoil.iml. with in manv eases a ]>iooifs';’,ve foiin 
(we I’nociu I', Tavviion) aie ui.st.uieos ot 
the same temleuev. r.iv'-, ou jnojieitv, as in 
Swu/oiland. the*' -r i‘i'‘ i ix.itionoftill'Ameiio111 
rnioii, .|i:ii.- i.-*-, j!il\ 5*1 P.aosi.i. inayJ*. 
turlher ih*' it aipc.iM ihat 

both ineonie ami leali-.d \\*'illh, csp,., 11 -. 
wloMi b\ M’f. •‘'•ion. ate l eie..' nia*i> 

to bear a 'turn ol Mm inmis.sl 

pnbli. exi'end’tm.'e‘'m-. i-in -m.-v.. . I'.v ihi 
I‘h.ui;^e a piiiiii o! Ii." 1 m h n i-n'-.U ! 

in supportin'; jh" s'* He i.’-mi t'l’.’Mens of 

o^lln.•ny cinnnmii^ie.s to tlie re.-.jients of (he 
;:ni.|es of fufonie luid I lie l.oji’ers of 

twaiiseJ ivcaitb i, griiihially proihu'Oih 


Soiiif other kinds of r'ontiilaition^ire employed 
by the fiinricii'r. lly Ihc uyr.ucy of stamji.s, 
\ iiious li';.'-i] ami eoiiimeieial trans'iejions ai6 
eli.uf^e.i. ()[ the Mim- ch.aracter are. the lees 
for I.'lmI !<.iniai.ti( . and more generally lor 
imdiud liy I'n- piihlie depaitmeuts, 
whn-li 111 aoiii*' d-'L'" e it'iiii fiom l.i\es, sineo 
they .lie i.-ir'i iol seiin-.' .lone. Inrtli''ii ease 
tin’ Mte-i ..( fli'ii'.n h.i\e to ln' (’:\ed on otln'T 
t ii.iii puiel V tin in. i.il i/Muml 

Ill ll.e woil.iiii; of lin.ni'-- It j. diiiirult and 
imli'i'd jii.ieliL'.illy iniposs'J)!i- to .ivo d eM-ess 
'd ' xj" nditim; over .'i.'oim' iii p* rlo.K «.i' it 
Ule. Ilni.'i' thi' pioAtti ol I’lil.lie Jlelits 
(si'O 1)| Ills, I’l III II y .uid till' lift'd 1-1 piovidino 
Iol l!i(ii .siip|.(]ir and idtim.ile diseli.irgi' (s* e 
AMiiK.jmto.N ; Si.NkiNij Ki nd). 

'J he .systematic ti''atment ul nilional linanee 
is (a'*tlit.ilt'1 by tl)‘‘ e\liil.i;,.i'i o| its tine 
t'osition .it di finite infen.ih. and its eon'-I<|.-i.t- 
lion liv til'* lei^n|.ituie. 'Iliis is X'-'iiicil by 
tin* 1*1 mii.r (7.1’), loiind wlindi lias yithiiul 
a nia'vH ot < oin eiiticn.il iith'.a.s in r.nel.ml, or 
ftind h''i] * In: Imeiils as in Ti.im*'. ibNi:'ned 
to .‘.f'eiiie puhlnily ami n-p'msdn.ilv. A 
l!ioii:|H, system ot .iml.!, i-'iil’.iitp Ik.iIi the 
1. aiity 0! .i!!i p'-d eviienditme a'id its .‘oii’.-niutv 
t-i the ley disi >1 apj'ioniMiii' i^. is an mlditional 
'iinl vab’.ii'Ie piiiii.'n:I'C ;o Fo . lun I m.in.ipe- 
nmiit *'f tiie pulo!'' )iiiiim<'s. 

Li'.liy the eAi-'t'’‘'‘e <1 :> e.‘m|.l. nicrib'»ty 
sy ,ti 111 eoiineetfd will, die i;,, l.* 1 .e,'> 1 n'.ii b.yjii'.s 
holh iiilnn and iinai mn 1 1*. m.iic<d ^'..leh 
of the .seveial l.eiids toir'’'. I on ,U'o\e expcmli- 
tnio, ri'Veiihi'. indehlediies'., ami idniinistialion 
—has ibs C'Mint*-!pint. Ilionpli instiiietiva 
dilfeiene-'s in Loi’Ai. Finam 1 (-/.r.) Hiititis 
tin* ret'iproLMl action o( the n.x system tliat 
reipiires to liave .speehl mipli.i.vis pi leed on it. 
When eslmiatin.!; the lep tiin my ol outlay, the 
distiibution and proper l-iimsof taxation, the 
Wi'iylitot )*Hhl:<* debt, or ai.v .imd.u (pK'.stions, 
it IS ahsoiiitely rn'Ci wiry tp tal e botli genei.il 
and local fuianer into aeeoniit Otherwise ti 
trim jiid'.'iiu nt on sm'h ]ti>iiirs ui.^ he inijiossiblo, 
IS s.'iiu' eleimnl; es..e: ii it for its atfainmcTit 
will liave ln-eii oiniiti'd. 

[dlie lileraf'(<e ol linama is'i[niio overwlielniin;' 
m .lie’ml. Nearly all text lio.>]vs ol jxditical 
I'’ binmn d*‘ul nmie or h-ss w r h iriavi 1 il questions. 
Tii.'ie is aboi. ia't>-of'•pe'-'.al woiks-. Inadditiun 
t.-* tii'wo 'imited in th • text or iri\e’i m the vari*y4S 
artn le.M.'U u.'1 t >, tli- full.nvmo unMiils maybe 
mr:'' loin ■! \j 'if 7 ’".m n-a an i thr r'lnuiivq 
S 3rd <‘.i.\i.'\ise 1) 1 m‘. f—ThoiolJ 

leT’.'rs, :iit. •• Fill i '.<■{■ ” in l"di edtimn of Aur‘/d'>- 
I r.h'i ' --F. laaov-Heaalnni, Ti-iU' rfa 

'/ O', / ..-no. V.. 1 ! v'oNyp.ii.s f.nth v-l), 

. Wmlt.i'- der, /'.-i-n •. se-o'e”. ihe 4tli 

j .•! hm s‘'/''';r I .d3rd ed., 

. '1 rf Mr’ ‘I. i\'hn,. 0 ^}if 7 ffzirU'ifrscAi//tf 

j (trarislit.'d iiit<* Ki.;'!di\Sf itteait, F. 

I lhi.'t.ihle^ /**//*';.' /it./’n-' ,'V', I'nF}, 

1 Among brief iiitn .liictory te,\t-books tlie most 
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importiiut apail IVoin tliia; worvicea for 
the public boiiclit, such as post offices an<l 
railways, in aoinc cases lonu a large item. In 
many colonies and India the charge lor debt 
is heavy. The jwiut of view Iroiii which it is 
ujost interesting to examine the linauccs of each 
possession is that of the meth^ of laising the 
revenues; fnd the dilfei-ent nictliotlsiu vogue 
lend themselves to a rough classification. 

(I) Import <lut ics ari! universal and have a de¬ 
cided pieponderanco in s<ime parts of the Empire. 
IVobably Canada, K«nvli)nii(lland,and thcAVest 
Afric-an Colonies allbnl IIm; most striking in¬ 
stances, as the lollowingfigiiresfoi'iyi 1 show: - 

Toliil KdVismo. CuKtoiiis Itsvouuc. 
rUiiiid.'i (Doiiiinioii) £13,(>10,140 

Ni‘Wloiiiiillan<l . 7i3,7(>!j 083,702 

West AUicaii Coloiues 3,0lI,»M 2,381,322 

and somewhat similar are the figuies of the 
consolidated revenue innd ior the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia for 191JM 1, iii which the 
customs and excisi* reveiiiu's eonihincd furnish 
iie.ii ly 70 per cent of Ihe total. 

This method ol luisiiig revenue \\'a,s usually 
llie ea-^iest and ai|ojit'-d lirst (see lAli’oKl' 
Dhtiks): in colonies wheio great natuial re¬ 
sources have not lecently heeii develo]*ed, tlio 
cnsU>’' ri venue still reinaiiis tlic mainstay of 
the liii.ineiei,an(l in most teiiijioiaiy emergencies 
t’ ' lesi .live IS an addition to the customs duties, 
ofteii iiHi'ely to tlie mi vnloffiii duties. 

(J) lu seveial ol the colonies, while tin- 
c.istom.s rovemu! forms a very important item, 
there are others which inn it close in point of 
yield. Suchan alniostall tlieAnstraliaiiiStal.es, 
Llie Ca)^e, rue i\l..untius, Falkland Islands, ami 
I*ii- The conipetiug items vary so iiiuch that it 
would bo dillicult to make a classification which 
was uofc cumbrous, lilxciso and liipior licenses in 
some cases, and land revenue of ditlercnt kinds 
and businessundertakingsiu others, arcthechief 
soun s. Heccipts Iron the post ollice, tele- 
grajihs, and tetephouJS usually give a cousidcr- 
able figure on l^io revenue sidi^ but against 
this there is always ex'poi|diture to set .df. 

Under the strain of the recent war the Do¬ 
minion and ei^oiiiul governmonts have hoeii 
diiveii to raise inom^ liy direct, taxv^s on ineomo; 
and some also followed the lead of the niothej^ 
country in adding an ©.xeess profits tax. 

(3) In a few colonies, the chief of which are 
the Australian, laud and royaltyjs on minerals 
and timber contribu||e a su^'stantial amount to 
ihe annual reveniio; in Ifte Falkland l^laud^ 
the rental of crown lands prodyces nearly half; 
in India the land menao" is ^ho meiiistay 
of the finances, pToducing in 1914 more Uian 
£21,000,000 out of £81,ir)7,69i;, aiiiJ more if 
the indirect aourccs of revenue from land, as 

timber royalth*, included. *# • 

(4) Jieveuuo from public works, generally 
railways, swells tUo totol co^isiierably in many 
colonies. Natal is the inataiico cited in earlier 


editiomybefore ^ merges into the Union of South 
Afiica : thuie under this head the accounts had 
almost £2,000,000 out of £4,293,7;l7 in 1909. 
but the item rccpiires* cai-elul scrutiny in ^11 
cases, ill the light ol tli^corrcsponding expendi- 
tiinj under the other side of the account, and 
very often of the charge of debt. It may be 
said gcuorally that in no place at piesont is 
there a large net revenue from public works.^ 

Tlie most satisfactoiy form of revenue is 
doubt]c.ss that derived from land. It is on this 
gi-ouuci that Stracbey {FiiMnccs of India, eh. i.) 
cldinis that India is one of tlie least heavily 
burdeued cminlrics in the world. It is a good 
jiolicy to keep the laud as lar as po.ssiblo m the 
hands of the state or under souie sort of slate 
control, and in lier colonics, England, apjilying 
traditions from her own liisloiy, has only slowly 
lealiscd tliis. Most colonial goMTiJiiieuLs have 
parted with the freehold of tin; laml, and have 
sold, or gianted, lather lliaii leiited it; attei- 
warii.s, when Iresh need of revenue has aiiscii, 
they have bad recourse to taxation. 

Various methods of rallying rexeiiue in briti.sh 
i j>os.si's.sion.s have liom time to time beou the 
object of attack in this country—notably the 
opium and salt revenues of India, and the 
paddy tax in Ceylon. For the controversies 
which have laged round the import duties, see 
article on iMi'uiir J)i;i'rp:s. Tonuago dues are 
generally disappeaiing. besides tlie customs, 
the nioi* thoioughly cstablislied motho<ls of 
laisiiig reveimo arc hy excise, spirit and still 
licenses, stamiis, and taxes on laud and houses,— 
all ot which are veiy general. 

An inijHirlaiit factor in the finance of all 
countries is their public debt; in nearly all 
jiarts of the Empire the debt has boon cou- 
ti’acted for works of public iiiiprovement, which 
should oveiituaily not only pay the charges of 
dtdit, but yield a revenue beyond; in tlie case 
of the Clown colonies the debts will be repaid 
within a limited jieiiod, leaving the colonists 
wiiii ^luabft assets in the conijdeted works for 
whuSi the loans were ij^ised. In some of tlie 
more iinjiortant States, esiieciallythe Austiulian, 
the charge for debt is large even in proportion 
to revenue and i>opulatiou; iu llio smaller 
eoluiiies it has been kept comparatively light. 
These public debts have now been ineieased by 
charges ineiiried on account of the war against 
(jermauy and her allies: to prowid*! for their own 

con tfilmtions to tlicfiguliiiglorcc.soyiff Empire, 

prnetii^lly evt^y unit of tlie Empirf voluntarily 
iwcuricd a huge burden ofdehtwhieli has added 
enormously to its dillicultics of fiiianec, 

At the present time the | 4 i'ohlftii.s ol finance 
liavo been further com]>Heuf(i(l by gcueiul reck¬ 
less cxpondiUirc, juiblic aii^l jirivate, wbigh 
aro.so out of the war. 

In India, Mauritius, tlie itistorn eoloiPi&s, 
and some others, the presciite of a |ilver ciiiTency 
has introduced special difficulties of finance. 



Tliecoiitro] ol'tinaiicc is cutirolyiiitheliands of 
thelocal govmnneiit in colonies with rcsi»oii8ililo 
govornnioiit; in thoothcrcolouiysitissnjKjrviscd 
gcWally, and in tho clown colonics very cajo- 
fully, by the imperial colonial ollico. c. A. ii. 


The temporary receipts include— <' 

The War I’ioUts Tax for . ; . 76'0 

The Plxccss Profits Tax for . . 125*0 

And the value of supjdles delivered 
by Germany .... 300*0 


Belgium. Tho budget for 1021 voted by 
imrliaineni is as follows;— 

(o^ Ordinary cxj>eiiditures {normal and cxce]»tional 


expenses) in millions of francs— 


Civil List and Parlianiciit 


11*3 

Justice .... 


104*0 

Foreign Office 

, 

19*0 

Home Oflici! . 


30*1 

Science and Art (Public Instruction) 

26.5*0 

Agric.ulture . 


24 *5 

I’ublie Works 


97*0 

Industry, Labour, and Food 


150*6 

Colonial Ofliee 


4*7 

War Oliiee 


520-3 

(Teiidarmci ie . 


55*6 

Finances (Exebe<|uer) 


131*7 

Economic Allans . 


3*8 

Sundries 


26*4 

Public Debt . 


904*1 

Railways and Post Ulliccs 


1385*3 

3742-4 

Special Services 


2104-6 

Of which for War Office . 


354-1 

For Public Works . 


148-6 

For Exchequer 


144-5 

For Railways and Post OHiccs 


335-1 

For Public Debt . . 


160-5 


(c) Expenditure to be repaid acconlinj' 

to the Peace Treaties . . . 2798*3 

Of which for Fjri>nomlc Affairs. . 1225*7 

For Kailways.,569*6 

For National Deld .... 416*5 


The 8j>ccial receipts aro chiefly made uj) of 
sale of goods o.’ the Kc-vietualling Ollicc and 
compensuthm supplied by Germany. 

Since the wai the whole systciu of taxation 
li.as hcen greatly altered. An iiicoine Ux lias 
been created and new taxes added, as for in¬ 
stance a sales Lax. Tlie jKirmanent featiiros of 
tho system and how it will work cannot be 
foreseen befon* several years. 

Although it has much tho same basis as the 
French system, there aro many jioints of 
material iniporUuico which dilfor. The main 
ones arc tliat tlie Slate owns tho railways an<l 
that tlioro arc no State monopolies. Belgium 
has no gemu’al budget, and its liiiunce presents 
one jiartieular feature. Since 1859, the odrois 
or muiiici|)al dutli'S on eoiisumiition levied at 
tbo ontranee of tbo towns (see 0<’'i'Uoi) bav(i 
been suppressed, and a sjieeial fund, called the 
J^^omis Coinminnd, instituted to eomjRmsat'* the 
loss to the muuici}»alitH‘S. Tliis fund is ]»ro- 
vided for by a fixed perecnt/ig'* on the )iroc(*i’ds 
of the jtostal receipts and of certain excise or 
custom duties (sugar, coflee, alcohol, wine, and 
beoj'). This distinct attiibution to local pur¬ 
poses of a siieeified part of the general natimial 
revenue eoiislitules an exceptional dejiarture 
from tho leading princi]>les in Belgian and also 
French finance. 

The Belgian public d«:bt amounted at the 
end of 1920 to over thirty milliards francs 
and lias been inercased since. It includes 
7,500,000,000 fmnes duo by Germany for 
tiio marks left in tbo country in Novcinbor 
1018. 


Irand Total . 

9848-5 

The receipts are snlidiviiied as follows:— 


Ordinary Receipts .... 

2.517*9 

Excei>tional (temporary). 

642*5 

Special Receipts .... 

1692*1 

lleceipls from Rejiarations (to be 


supplied by Germany) 

296*8 


5149*3 


- <r 



Principal heads of the ordinary Receipts— 

ll 

Income Tax. 

305*0 

Super-Tax* . ^ 

140-0 

Customs. 

194-9 

Excise . . * . 

173 9 

• Registrattpn, Stamp Duties, etc. 

202-4 

Death Duties. 

100-0 

Kailways T . •. 

1050-0 

Post Office^ . • . 

62-0 

Tel^n*aph and Telephone 

48-2 


[See the Annuaire Sfafisiigite la Ddgiqve^ 
tho Monileur Beige, tfio (Jimij/tes GSneratix 
Annwh de l'%!idntiniiitrafion fks P'inancca, and 
the French oflieial l^idldin (Ye Slatistiqne du 
MinisQre des Finaim-s. Much information on 
Belgian fiiiRiiee will be found in P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s %raHe tie la Alienee dee finaiuxs, 
For the period 1830-70, a general sketch was 
^lublished in the Vtdria Bdgiea (vol. ii. Belgique- 
politique eUst>ciah, pp. 865-903), Brussels, 1873. 
'Hie best work on the Belgian system in Erneftt 
Dubois, ihvde^xir h syslhne hdge en matiire de 
hiulgct de V/CUJ, 1904. See also Coireiipondcuce 
ti,'el<ki-ug to Budgets, published by tbe Cobden Club, 
and Jules IngenJi\,eek, hnidits direeis ttiudired^ 
sur le revenu, 0 908.] * s. oa,; a. B. 


Fran«e.* (nmounts in francs converted as 
2.5=£1.) Piaotically it is only since the 
#ime oi Napoleon consul 1799, pro¬ 

claimed emperor 1804) that regular estimates 
of rcceijits an(i» e:Q)endituro have been yearly 
prepared; and 6nly since the restoration of 
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the Bourboti^(1814), tliat tliese have been 
Riibinittfld to tho tjifpctive preliminary ajutroval 
of tho French parliament. The B\id\fd dcs 
Votes d Moticm (ways and means) is drawn 
up by tho minister uf finance ; tho Budgel des 
iHpanses (exjmudituro) by each minister for his 
own department; it is divided into eliaptcrs, 
oori*e.s])ondi|j^ to each pariiculaf branch of the 
sorvico, and since 1871 each chapter must Ik* 
voted separately. Tho vote ojiens a cr6dil 
(supply) to tho minister, ^vho is now no 
lon^?er allowed, as under tlic .second eni]>ire, to 
elfoet transfers (virements) from one chapter to 


another. In case of nectl, addiUonal ci'cdUs are 
giunted after the vote t)f tho huigd ; these somo- 
tiines reacli a considerable amount (15 millions 
sterling in 1885), and are a permanent cause of 
inshibility in the financial e«juilibnum. The 
whole of the cxpemlitnre and receipts must he 
vc:t«Ml yeaily, and first by tlie lower chamber. 

RE«nc! n s. —In the Jiu/lctin dc. SfufJsf.ii/iifi ct dc 
JAgislatiim Cojnpo/vt-, 1911, tlie. total cstiinato.s 
for (ho Budget of 1911 amount to 4881 millions 
ol liancs (£17.5,308,000). Tlie mam elemeiils 
ol this revenue are given a.s followsinimllioiisof 


francs and round numhcis 

Iraiioi 

£ 

DiiXiCt tHX.viaoii 

5‘‘(5 Hull. 

23,S4U,OnO 

Iiidiiett Tiix.i ion . 

mat'll ni'Hiopol'.'K and inatni- 

2l'il „ 

‘>11,040,(HKI 

fiicliirfs .... 

040 „ 

.37,000,000 

8i .‘oprr.H-ity , 


2.S)50,0I)0 

Otli.ri'c* pis • « . 

285 ,, 

455SI milt. 

11,400,001* 

175,.500,Oil' 


Tlie words “ direct" and “ indirect taxation ” 
aie, ofcour f, used in their Kreiich admiimstra* 
live and m ely empirical sense, without regard 
te L. c ultimate incidence of the tax itself. 

l>ii'‘ct taxation iueludes, for instance, taxes 
on "lubs, royaltie.s jxaid by mines and collieries, 
and the cmitrihufion dcs raienfes, or “trade 
licences.” 


Tin luincipal direct taxes are tho— 

* • fiaiK'S £ 

tOIfnill. 1,010,000 
107 „ l,i!SO,000 

(perHOiialtax(iHajKloiil»oii8fl-ii‘nt) 100 „ 4,3f>0,00n 

Doors and wiiul<»w» . , , 7 () ^ 2 ,SOO, 0 uci 

licences)* . 157 “ C,2{sU,000 

It may perhajis be as well to notice hori^ 
imronthctically that these four direct contribu¬ 
tions provide indirectlv tho means* for local 
expenditure. To the principal* of these are 
added centimes addiUonneh, or an additional 
percentage, the greatest ^Kirt of whii^i is* 
handed over to the local ai\tboritics, depai't- 
mcutal or iiuinici|jpl. •Th** forme* may be con¬ 
sidered as having no other wvenne. Ylie 
niumcipalities’share amounted (1908^ to 214 
milUon8(£S,5fiy,000); vnd in towns, tliejOcTuoi 
(y.v.) or duties on coil^^sption yielded iff 190? 
about 283 million francs (£11,380,000). 

The legislature at tho tii’n^ ?f the outbreak 


Cimtrihvllon /owi^rc 
(Tax (Hi n-al ji 

COTUrUivi'um tHTsoiieUc nubili^i'e 


1.. 


TluiMiQ^R 
ml * 


-^--- 

of the great^^volution was^i^er to follow the 
(.e.achin^ of tlft Physiocuats and to repeal 
indirect taxation. But necessity compelled the 
reversal of their plaw; and diiect taxation 
now scarcely provides one-sixth of the receipts, 
whilst indirect taxation* under which head are 
included stamp ^id registration duties, provides 
about two-thirds. 

Tho revenue derived from indirect taxation 
may bo summarised thus : * 


fraiies £, 

1. Registration dutie.s . 7.S7niilL say 31,iso,000 
The pi-iueijial branches of tlu^so dutie-s yield — 


Uegistiatioii on transfer of real 

jirojicrty. 

Death ilutic.s .... 
Duties on donatioim (mostly 
(uarriage sottleim'uts) . 
Transfer ol pcisonal proiici ty . 
Ktxrd diitH!.s on pidicial acl.s 
Mortgages „ 

2. Stainp.s(on couiimTcial hills 

atnl chwpifts 4u mill, of 
fraiu-s- tl,(i«0,UOO) . 

3. Tax on the dividondn ol 

Joint-stock shams and 
iKiiids .... 


fijuics £ 

155 mill. 0,200,000 

355 „ 1-1,200,000 

3.1 „ 1,320,000 

I'll „ 4,H3i,(ino 

22 „ K,S0.<IO() 

13 „ 520,000 


241 „ 8.a> 0,(540,000 


104 „ .s.ay 4,K,0,0(.H) 


(The intfiest on thn Frenc-h national ilubt, morlgagcs, 
private lo.ui.s,anil comniurcial piolilsol piivatejxirtiior- 
ships icinain free.] 

fian('s £ 

4. ClKSloiiis .... .550 null, 22,3(50,000 

((If this 501 mill. (C2n,040,000) 

on imports) 

5. Sugar-.105 „ 0,620,000 

(Mh(*r "ConlnhiiLioiis iii- 

diiDcles," or oxcih« . . «52t ,, 24,1K)0,000 


Alcwihfil.355'* iiiili. 13,5(50,(KM) 

Wino and cidor . . . . 7S ,, 3,120,(W)0 

Ihvr. 14 ,, .51.0,000 

State duties on the so-call<*d liygienic drinks 
—wine, cider, and be.ur—liave been reduced. 
Salt pays to the customH and excise together 
35 niiUions of francs (£1,400,000). The Con- 
Irilndioas Indiraies also comprise llie duties on 
transport and otimmuiilcuf ions by rail, the latter 
78 iniilions of francs (£3,120,000). 

In tile ncA division of the budget of receipts 
apjh-'r tlie gross process of state monopolies 
and sUto inanufacLun*s for a total amount of 
910 millions of francs (£37,000,000), sub¬ 
divided in the following tv ay :— 

francs francs £ 

Matches . • . 40 mill.1 

TolKicco . . .505 „ >.5(57 imll. 22,680,000 

Gunpowder. . . 22 ,, ) 

Tout (ifflee . . - . 200 „ ) • • 

Tolognlphs and 'Jolc- !'35.5 *^14,200,000 

Pham'S . . 05 „ ) f 

A'U n^enuo off railway lines 
# bclougiug to thttstatc . . 12 „ 480,000 

Tlio working expenses or cost jirodnction 
como in under ffnndry headffigs in the Budget 
des Jh'penses (expenditure). The net revenno of 
tho post and telegraphs m gencraljy taken #t 
about 50 millions of francs (£11,000,000); and 
tolwcco is calculated <o yield net nearly lOO 
iniilions (£16,000,000). 



or llif* 7‘i TiiUli^ns (if iVanca 

from Iho state iicrfrly ono- 

tiair is ilcnvc**! from forosla owin’d l»y tlie stati\ 
Th.i picscot |ii«>|iorty of lltc slato J'laya tlms a 
very srcoiMlaiy part in luiancc, fail l<>- 

wanl.s the midclle of ftje liOlh century it will 
vastly inereaae, as hetwc'cm and 1060 the 
rovo-ssiovs of most of the railway eompaiiies will 
expire, and tlnnr lines and huildnij's heenme 
Urn pro|terty ol the state. About 48,000 kilo¬ 
metres (110,000 miles) are woike<l at Die presiuit 
time, and yield a revenue o( 7d0 millions ol 
fnuies (,(;iiO,J04,000). 

Kvrr.NDiTUUK.—The followin.t' table j,dve.s 
tbe amount ol tlie or supi'lies giante<l 

to tbo dille.rent ministries: 


Miinstiy of Imanoc 

firim-s 
10.‘i I null 

€ 

(■■.■..StlO.imn 

(I'JTSmiUujnsoi a:M, I'i-l.fJcO, foi 
mli'ifsl ol till" luiU'imit tti'l)l) 

Mjiiistry ot iuhI-h-i' 

b? „ 

I'.ysn.ooo 

Mini-liy ol loifij;:! .'iiruits . 

‘-’I 

sni.niio 

Ministry f>l Uu* iiiti-iKit 

lin . 

r..(?i)o,ooo 

Ministry <>f Uif Ti,i\y . 

•Ih, 

|o,C,10,(KI(l 

Ministiv ol war . 


::7,Wo,ciio 

Ministry of Ui'' ‘•oloim s 

lot „ 

4, Hid,0(10 

Ministry of pnhtic iiistinctioii, 
lino firls, iiimI rchiriods wot- 

sliip. 

Xll 

12,140,000 

(Infitilirtioii •jlKHiull , aits I'.i ,, 
n*lii:ii>ns wotsliiji 1) 

Mimslrv ol coiiiincH’ix iinUisliy. 

[Mist iiini {ch'Kini'tis . 

(\u\ „ 

20 4 ic, 000 

Minislty ol aLTtciillun* 

.'H „ 

■J. inn.- on 

lAlioiir ami imbhc iiisuiamv 

M ,, 

”0111,000 

'riiUil fxpi-mtilm*' 

i:{s7 „ 



Owing to tbt' videil sejaralion of eliuieh and 
state, the udigions expenses will in fuluie 
budgi'ts 1)0 reduced to temporary ])ensiou.s and 
repairs to historical monuments. 

'Fhe budget of Algeria is, since 1900, detached 
from the hudget of Kranee proper. 

In a}>pearanco (lie budget of 1911 \n thus 
brought into a state of sliiel eipiilihrinm ; but 
even assuming that tbe actual reoi'ipts wdl 
ri'acli tbo aniouiit of estimates, and althougli 
the ]iTinoiplo of the universality of Ibc bu*lget of 
expenditure, namely, tiat it ought to comprise 
the whole ofthe forc.scen expenses, has been con¬ 
stantly acknowledged in theory, it is in fact 
often disregarded, neither is suHieient account 
taken of future oxiiendituro entailed by pre¬ 
vious legislation. The creation of crtraordhiary 
hvdgels ami funds {caisscs), supposed to deal 
w'itii tc^jiuonfl'y anci special ^xpenditurt^ lias 
been the ejLnedient rej5orted to. The creation 
of the Cotnj^e de IMptidation inrtncdiateiy afbT 
the disastrous war of 1870, ff^hen France hfld 
to pay all enormous war indemnity and to 
roconstnict the whole of its ndiitary establish¬ 
ment, was no doftbt perfectly justified. Kut, 
ptinci})ally after J882, the institution of such 
fiinds has had for its object the conrealinent of 
real deficiencies* over 28 millions sterling in 
1883, incunvd on* account of public wmrks 


undertaken on a gigantic scalf, and rathoi 
jireiiiaturo reductions of taxation. However, 
since that time there ha,s been a sb'ady and 
laudable tendency towards financial honesty ,* 
and the subsidies to railway eoui[>aines, umicr 
the form o( guarantee of a minimum rate of 
inteicst on capital invested, are now included 
in the geiie.ral ftiidgct. , 

It cannot bo .saiil that any dofinito method 
has been adopted towards assessing taxation so 
as to divide its buiden between ))roj)erty and 
income. Only about 80 millions of liaucs 
{t:.‘b200,000) are levii'd directly on wliat may 
be called Inxiiiies, tint allliicnce is indirectly, 
thongli ellectively, reached through tho duty 
on liouse-rent. 

No such thing exists as a geueial income-tax 
on the English model ; projcssional incomes 
contribute through the o]M;iation of the yaJ-enteSt 
(trade licences), and tin: income deiived from 
securities otlier than tlie national debt or 
mortgage, through the tax on tlie <livi<lem.ls 
of 'inohilihr*! (traiisferahle .securities), 

hut. other incomes gcuctally escajte taxation. 
After tlie evimls of ls“0-7J, 7r>0 millions of 
liancs, dO nnliioii steiliiig, ol new taxes were 
siiddmily wanted, and the aim of the govern¬ 
ment was to Itml out Die line of least resist- 
aiic<‘, a idreumslauee which cxpluiiis, ami more 
or le.ss exeusl•^, the abseiiee o| methodical 
lorosight. Whenever the iiecesvify of levy¬ 
ing ail increased amount ot taxation occurs, 
the want is felt tif a ioim of lax, such as 
the English income tix, wdneh can be easily 
adjusted to the ex'gciieies of the nionient. 
New taxes are deviseil almost at liaj) ha/aid, 
sometimes according to tlic crotchets ol in- 
llucntial menibeis of the lower house, who 
unhappily too olton and too freely indulge 
their Initiative }jow'ci in liiiaiicial matters. 
In France, custonis-dut.ie.s, it is well known, 
are as much a protectionist as a fiscal 
machinery. «- 

After the Franco-Oernl'an war, a large annual 
]>rovision (20Cymillions of fruries or 8 million 
sterling) was carefuliy made for the Ikying off 
of the national debt; but for aevcral years 
scarcely any other reduction dias been mode 
e,xcq't tbo t>aying oft- of annual quotas of the 
terminable debt, rente amorlissabfc, instituted 
in 1878 when tbe extensive scheme of public 
works known tin the plan Freycivef waslanncheit. 
Tliis terminable debt scarcely represents one- 
eigbtb of the national liaiiilities. Some, how- 
r.}ver,* contend that' at the expiration of tho 
conresshms of tlip railway companies already 
mentioned, t^e net prodfeeds those lines will 
co^r the interest on consolidated debt, but 
tliis appears exaggerated. 

No special quota of tho geqeral revenue is 
fesen^d for local e.«^‘7.i‘7itui‘e, although the 
state largely yontrihutes to several of iti 
I branches. 
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To conclude, A sniiHuary view of the nUitc of 
French finance is here given : 


l'uL»iic ilubl . 
Diitii't/ taxation 
IinJliH'ttAViition 


. I .{Ml null. 17.^,110,001) 

. „ 12 J,ViO,)UH) 

. .vn; „ o;t_sj()^ooo 

. 2,41'l „ 9Si,fi4C,(H'() 


In l.lir l.isl iioim;il ^\^ii inloiolln’ wir 

of 1870, tin* ii.iiallol lii'iin-.s uou*: 

ftanos £ 

BiKl-iPt of ttxiHMuhtiire . . 2,014 mill. Wl.fnlO.OOO 
i*nl.licilnia .... 12,000 „ 4.^0,000,1100 


[A clear and handy Riiniiiiaty of the l)iid"et of 
185K1 i.s ■'iveu in M. Hidoires Tableau r^nHuie <ht 
Hmhet de 1S93 (1‘aris, For geiicnil works 

see the iHelumnaire I'inances (I’ans, 1888) 

I nhlished under the direcUoii of M. Li''oii S.ay.— 
Tlie Hovveait Iheiinintaire d'Kconomie. Tvhtiqvt 
(1892).—rani lA*roy Ilcaulieii, Trait? debt Science 
des Finances {7th edition, Rene Stourni, 

/v« liudijet. — Ihdoiu* et Kiiiioiiiii, J^es Jhidijcts 
Fmni^aiSy iindc analijiiijHe et pratique, 3 vols., 
Faria (189.^)-1897).—A. Neyiuarck, Finances cm- 
tnuparaines {1872-1901), 3 'ols. — Rielmrd do 
Kmifntann, Les Finances de la France {translated 
fiom the Oeiman into Freiteh). -lJeiiri (lerniain, 
JHscoiirs Parlrmcntanes snr l€< Finances ,— 
D’Andiffnt, Si/steme financier de. la France. — 
Hm]'’au, Fortune Fuhlujue et Finances de, la 
Frnuf.. Foi innderu tiine.s.—Fstjinrol de I’anen, 
Trad,? des fm}t(pts, 4 vol.s., Taris, 1877. — K. J. 
con liock, I)ie Fmanzccrimitung Frankreichs, 
18S7 (tianslated into French under the title 
L'Administration Jiiwncicre de, la France., 1859). 
— Ad. ^VJlgner, Finanzinsse.nyclinft, vol. in - 
Charles (lomel, JTistoire Financiire, de VAssenddee 
iJoHstituanie, de VAHsemhIee Legislative et de la 
flonvmtii 3 vola., l*aris, 1896-1902.—llie 
/. lijin ae Si.dhsliinie,, jnihli.shed by the inlniKtry 
ol I'lianee, is a rich souire of statistical data, aud 
the English render will find a great quantity of 
condensed and well-dige.sted inloiination on hVcncdi 
(iimncp in Profe.sBor Bastahle’a J'nldic Finance 

0m\ 

r-.r Frencl^ finance prior to the Revolution of 
1789 sec Fromenteaif, Le Secret des Finances, 
1851. — Morea^ de Beaumont# Con- 

cemant les Jmjmlfions droits en Europe ct 
en Prance, 6 vols., 1768-1789.—Le Febvre de 
Bellando, JJict^onnaire (JHtral des Aides, Paris, 
1760.—Necker, PaH Administration des Finances. 
3 vols., 1784.—Claniai^ran, Jlistoire de l'Inf}>td 
en France, 3 vols., 1867-76.—Ren6 Stourm, ^s 
Finaiuxs de Vancien E?gime (188iB); and an 
article under the same title in the Fiyumiu 
Dictionnaire d'Peonomie Pdilw/ue.. —Bouchanl, 
Le Sgsliine Financier de Vancien lUgime (1891). 
—3 vols. in the Encydo^die. hfetkodapt^ (178i- 
1787).—Vuitry, Etudes sur J.^ lUcfime Finander 
de la France n'^ni f7S9 (froin 41ie 11th to the 
15th century).—Jacqueion, Pocuments rdatifs d 
Vhisloire Jinanciire en FranS {1440‘1523 ).— 
Porbonnais, lieckerchc^ et Considiratinns sur les 
Piiuinces de A Fn 1508 jusfiLen 17121 

(Bale, 1758), and the mbliography published by 
M, Stourm, Jiihliographie h,isf(gifpie des Finances 
de la F'rance au .sie(;/€,*l895.1 *• ca- 


(Ikuman KmimiU''.* ainlVuiis-siA (Anumutsiu 
nnirks ^jonvortld as 20 = j 61). In (.Icriiiany 
tlic fmicliona of ginorninoiit are partly jicr. 
lornicd by tlirconfcdciiition of all the individual 
states, tlio Oeiman emjiin*, and partly lielong 
to tlic.se individual siites tliemselvcs. These 
are (El.sass-IjAhriiigen included), twenty-six 
in iniinhor an<l PAtreinely dillereut in size, 
ranging between 40,000,000 and only 47,000 
inhabitants. Besides, there exi.sts in Oennitiiy 
as olsowhcre the local (inaneo connected with 
the cities and country districts which defray 
their expenses indejiendenlly, 

I. The Finances oe the Emimhe. -The 
chiefexpendituro is that for the army and navy, 
tlie organi.sation of which helongs to the con¬ 
federation, not to tho ]iarticular 5tat('.8. Tlic 
Bavarian army only has in time of ]>eaco its 
separate linaneial administration; but tho 
money spent by tho Bavarian government on 
its army is jiaid to it in a lnin]> from tho ox- 
cheipier of tlie empire. Among other expenses 
arc those of tho foreign ollice, including dijdo- 
matio service, tho high court of jmlicJitnro, to 
wliich under ecrtaiii comlifions a]»pcals lie from 
the courts of tlie individual 8tato.s both in civil 
and criminal cases, and tlie imjierial home de- 
jiartment. Among tho ex])enses of the latter 
department are those for the economic interests 
of tho country, such as tho subvention of 
mercantile shipping, and workmen’s insurance, 
etc. '^he fiscal year nm.s, as in England, from 
1st April to 31st March. Tho amount of tho 
expenditure is voted yearly by tho federal 
council ami the pailiainent. Among the ex- 
jiendituro a distinction is made between recur¬ 
ring and excejitional items. Among the last 
named, a further distinction h.as he^n made for 
some years between “ exceiitional exjicnditure 
of the ordinary budget,” and “exceptional ex¬ 
penditure of tho extraordinary budget.” The 
expenditure of the former description is that 
which, like the recutring exi>enditure, is de¬ 
frayed ou^ of the ordinary revenue, while, on 
the fithor hand, tho “exceptional expenditure 
of the extraordinary lUidget ” is raised by loans 
or fiuin special funds. In reality tho whole 
dilfcronco between recurring and exceptional 
expenditure is very slight, because though the 
special occasiou calling for any jiarticular ex¬ 
ceptional expenditure docs not recur in every 
year, the total amount even of this class of ex¬ 
penditure doo'nnot vary njncirn^n^’,ear to year. 

Tho consoli'latea debt of ^ empire is 
^,24f»,000,0(K) (1910). 

* For the fiscal year 1894-1895 the following 
expenses of the Empire liave be§n voted :— 
('Ihe staleftent does not include the expen¬ 
diture for the postal servief—which is deducted 
from tho revenue under the saipo hea(l-%-ace 
p. 73_iior the part of expenditu]^ for 
pensions derived fiom the income of the In* 
valid Fund.) * • 



Ex^^tseSy Kuqnre of'Germany. 




I Exccpiloiial. 


ttRiiii of Kxpomliluro. 

Krbiirriiig. 

Ordinary 

Hudgot. 

Rxtra- 

ordinuiy 

inidKot. 

Total. 

Cfliaiicellor's offleo and 





liiilicnal^ Ilmt, and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Koroi;'n idflro . 

M4,WKI 

2'!.S,00f> 



liupartnxMit 

i,sau,()0e 

‘'15,0(10 

1,030,000 

‘i,oi 1,000 

Anny .... 

i!i.ooi,eoo 

I,!'I7,0(K) 

1,030,000 


Navy .... 
AdminiMlralion or.)uH- 

u,6:15,000 

050,000 

212,000 

:i,007,000 

ticc .... 

lo:i,ooo 

50,000 



Kiiiaiici* Dopjirtniont . 

254,000 

K.OOO 



It^ilway lJ»'i«rtiiient . 

17,000 

030,000 


liniMifia] Hcrs'iCti . 

S,5S7,0<M) 



Ainllt 

Pensions, ete. (phii-lly 
Military, but not in. 
chidiiiK }>cnsioiH dc- 
rived frotn Income of 

32 000 



’ 32,000 

Invalid I'^und) . 

2,42S,000 



2,428,000 


£:<1,Hill ,000 

378,000 

CO,514,000 

CI4,76n,(K)0 


Tlio means a<l<ipte(l liy tim empire to raise 
this amount are tljc following:— 

1. Jtevenuc (tnsiny from the properly (f Hit 
slaU. 

{a) Tim empire reserved out of tli«* Krench 
war indemnity several large sums wliicli produce 
interest. If necessary, besides tlio interest, the 
princiiml itself is gradually applied to cerbiin 
objects whicli have to be canied out by the 
state. The largest of theac reserve<l cjipitals 
is the “ Invalidenfond," At its fouiKhvtion it 
was approjiriated only to the payment of 
jumsiona to tlio invaliils and tlie widows of the 
soldiers who fell in the Frencli war. After¬ 
wards some further payments for military 
pensions were assigned (o it The amount of 
the fund originally was £28,050,000; up to 
30th June 1891 (accoidlng to the i-eport of 
that date), £4,900,000 of this ea].ital liiul 
been spent besides the interest; tlio amount 
remaining was therefore £23,150,000, 

(5) The empire is the projnietor of the rail¬ 
ways in Alsace-Lorraine (Klsa.ss-Ij<ithringen); 
their original jiurchaae-monoy, togetlierwith the 
sum afterwards spent (Ai them, was upwards 
of £26,000,000. The net revenue arising to 
the exchequer is estimated for 1893-94 at 
£1,037,500, and nearly as high for 1894-95. 

(c) Tho empire takes the revenue arising from 
the post and telc^aphs outside of IJavaria and 
Wurtemberg, which for 1894-95 is estimated 
at£989,0fi^ ^ , 

{(1) Tho eilriirc owns a printing-office which 
works both for the jmblio ana for private 
onatomers; the net revenue is estimated at* 
£68,600, and 8?r 1894-95, £68,300. 

2. Customs. The*M’hole territoiy of Germany 
is included in one‘Customs-frontier nith the 
oxc«i>tion of^ some inconsiderable parts of 
Baden, Prussia, f^nd- Hamburg ; on the other 
hand Luxemburg, though not belonging to tl;e 
QOnfederafioi^ is also Vithin this same frontier. 


But the customs revenue does not 
entiji'ly fall to the empire. Sinew 
1878, according to tho l*^-ankcn- 
slciu-clamso (so called after the 
name of the dc])uty who moved 
it in the Ileichstag), tho em- 
]iiro only tak(i.s yearly from tho 
cusrems levemio, together with 
the duty on horne-gniwn tol>ac(‘ 0 , 
£0,500,000, the whole siuplus 
being distributed among the in- 
iJividual states. The total cus¬ 
toms revenue for 1906 is esti- 
mated at £28,035,000, and for 
1907 at £30,018,250. 

8. Ext'iftc. 

(a) Tho s;ilt duty, being 6 
marks on every cwt. of salt pro¬ 
duced in the empire and destined 
for human coii.siiin])tion within tho 
country, brings about £2.766,000 
for 1007. The duty on foreign salt iinjiortcd 
is naturally iueluded in tin* customs revenue, 
and is between £100,000 and £150,000; lienea> 
tho salt duly in Germany anmunts to about 
lid. pei‘ head of the ]>o])ul}ition. 

(/') The sugfir duty is 18.s. for every two cwts. 
of sugar liredueed ami consu?n<*d within tho 
country, the sugar reserved for export ri'inain- 
ing duty free, and even receiving a bounty, 
'riiis latter is now —for raw sugar Is. 3d. 
for every two cwUs., for candy 2s., for other 
reliiied sorts Is. 8d. Tlicsu bounties and the 
drawbacks on confoctionery exjiorted amount 
to £525,000. The e.stimated net revenue to 
the empire for 1894-05 after deduction of this 
sum is £3,770,000. 

(r) Tobacco, if grown within the empire, is 
taxed at £2 : 6s. for cveiy two cuts, of dried 
produce; the amount of the tax is estimated for 
1894-95 at £554,000, But the exchequer of 
tho empire does not receive this sum, because 
the internal tax on tobacco, as fat os, together 
with tho sur|)lns of the customs duties, it is 
above £6,500,0*0 yoar’y, is di^ributod among 
the individual states. The revonuo from ini- 
]K)rted toKaceo, whicli is much larger tlian that 
deiived fi-oin ^home-gi-own tebacUo, is included 
iiirthe customs revenues. It was in 1891-92 
raOro tlian £2,150,000. Great alt-erations in 
the tobacco duty were contemplated (Novcinlier 
1893); and tJie tax on the raw produce of ther* 
country was to bo abolished, the customs duty 
reduced, and the prod;ict reddy for consumption 
UTxed at tho manufacturer’s, but this scheme 
has been dreppcd’‘Y(Jr the prescDt. 

((Z)^ Tho beer duty is raised a federal duty 
in the nortjiern part of the empire only ; whilst 
in Bavana, Wurtembeig, Baden, and Elsess- 
Ti(^thrin^i7 the beer taxc^^ijie a ftveimo of the 
individual state, levied ^roniing to its sejiarate 
legislation. The| federal duty is laid on the 
malt, or the substitutes for malt, when brought 
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to the l»rowc|y; it is 4a. for two cwts. oti all 
descriptious of graiu, and for substitutes in 
proportion. The beer cominfj fioin the southern 
sUites to those in which the ein]jii‘e receives the 
tax on piodnction has to j»ay an import-duty to 
the ompiro. The beer duty and this internal 
import-duty arc estimated, in tlic revenue of 
the oinpirc/or ISDl-ttf), at £l,1^ i:b00Q. 

(e) The duty on spirits lia.s been levied sineu 
1st October 18S7, thron''hout the uliole cm- 
[>irc. It consists of two }Kirt.s—ofa tax on the 
production of Sjdiits, and of a Ux on consumj*- 
tion. Tor the jmrposes of the lax on ]ir<Hluc- 
lion three clas-ses of distilleries are dis1mgiiishe<l: 
1st, such as employ piain as inatoiial, and are 
at the sjuno lime jiait of a^iieultural under¬ 
takings (called agricultural distilleries); 2nd, 
such oa employ sugar or sacchariferousniateiials; 
Srd, such a.s emj'loy grain but are not nltogetlior 
part of agricultural undcitakings (called in¬ 
dustrial dislilleries). 'I’lie lax on Min produc¬ 
tion ol tbe fust class of works is levied on tbc 
fi]*aee wliich the mash lills in the forinenting 
vats; it is Is. 4*1. for every hectoliter of the 
contents of the tub. In the second class, if 
sugar or similar substances- e.//. ftuits—form 
the materials, the .substances enijdoyed are to 
be taxriil acuoixling to their weight and kind. 
The ii.dusirial distilleries, linally, j>ay an addi¬ 
tion ofTl per hectoliter on llie tax on eonsumjt- 
ti'-n. 'I he smaller establishments among all 
tin classes arc allowed some rednetion on the 
normal rate of the dntio.s. The amount of liu* 
duty on consumjdion Is fixed in the following 
'.'•inner. For a ijuantity of 4^ liter per head 
ol Ihc poj'ulation in northern Clcrmany, and of 
H jter head of tlio |>opulation in the south, 
the tax on consumpliou is 6d. the liter; for 
any excess in the consumption of the country 
the duly is 8id. tire liter. The total quantity 
allowed to bo produced at the lower rate is 
allottr rl to tlie individual distilleries acconling 
to tlieir size. • ^ 

Of these different duties on spirits only the 
tax on prfKluctidii remaii^ to Mie emjiire. The 
tax on consumption and tiro tax on the ready¬ 
made produce in the industi ial distillerie.s arc 
distributed to The individual stages according 
to the number of their iflhabitants. For 18fM- 
&5 the taxes on sjdnts remaining to the emjrift 
wore estimated at £899,000, thospt to bo dis¬ 
tributed among the states at £5,00.'>,000. 

4. Stamp d''tics. • 

(a) A tax on bills of exchange of 6d. for 
every £50 drawn ; but amounts below £5^ 
are taxed somewhat flower.* •d‘he revenue is 
estimated for 18>4.9r> at £379,000. 

{h) A tux on playing-caiila^ estqpatcif for 
1894-95 at £62,800. 

(c) Taxes oi#—issue of stock o^chanijc 
socurities; 2nd, on every sale of such securities. 
The former duty is estimate^ for 1804-95 at 
£221,000, the latter at £55^2*000. These sums 


are to bo distributed nitoiig Ibe individual 
dales. * An aCt pnssecl in 1894 imposes a 
Itigbcr nd ralornn si'ale. 

(d) A Ux on [lublic rfiid ]irivato lotteries, pro¬ 
ducing in 1894-95 £452,000. Tliis tax also 
does not aeciue to Mil? empire, but is divided 
among Mni sfal4h aceoiding lo their ]»opuIation. 

(e) A statistical duty oii the goods exported 
and inqiorted, levied wiMi the leceipt of the 
declaiaJions relating lo the quantities, the 
origin, ami deslinalion ol the goods. It 
]iroduees for 1894-95 .£31,000. 

5. Share of profits fiom the iinjMii.al bank, 
and tax from other banks of i.ssue, amounting, 
according to the e.s(imato for 1894-95, to 
£302,000, and for 1907, £1,130,750. 

0. Conlribufinufi h}/ f/n- J)idn-idunl SUif^. 
Tlien* can never be a deficit in the imperial 
budget because any exees.s,)( expenditure over the 
impel ial taxes is coveu'd by these contributions 
which are called malrieular conti ilmtioiis, and 
dro (listiibuted among the states in pioportioii 
to their iv.Kpeelive poimlalions, additional eoii- 
trihiilions being imposed on those sUles which 
have a sejiarato ])OstaI admniistrntmn, and also 
on those in which no federal beer duty i.s levied. 
The total amount of llii'se eontrihntions, as fixed 
for 1894-189.5, is £19.875,000, hut thi.s sum is 
of eom-se subject to a deduction of £17,772,000, 
being Uie amoiuit of the above-mentioned duties 
and taxes collected by or on behall of the empire 
for the Jjeuelit of the individual state.s. The 
matiicular contiibutions fonn an element of 
uncertainty in the sUie budgets, and a bill has 
in eonseqiienee been brought forward by the 
imperial government providing that the amount 
of imUrieular eoiilribution.s shall in future be 
at least £2,000,000 below the amount of Uxes 
and duties collected for the individual states, 
and Miat any defn'icmey thus eau.sed must bo 
covered by imperial taxation. It is very doubt¬ 
ful whether this proiMisal will bo cjirried through. 

For the liscal year 1891-1895 the following 
rovonuo of tJic empire has l>ecn voted :— 


llevenuc — Evi^ire of Germany. 


It«m of Iti'Vftiiue. 

Amount. 

niikiice from 1a.st year .... 

£09,000 

Ilcvmmc fiom Stato property (not tiiclud* 
l»C rcvcmio from Iiimlid Fund, and 
dciluetiii;; cxliuouhnaiy ex)H!iises m- 


curred iuicsiiectof Postal Dcjiartineiil) 

2,207,000 

fUistoms.. • 

17,000 

Lxfiao • ^ • • • • ^ 

.. 1 : 1 , 1 : 12,000 

Stami'S.^ 

1,702,000 

Urvi‘|np from 4mpei ial lUnk, etc. . ~ . 

302,0(K) 

^Sale of land . 

70,000 

'Miscellaneous Ilevcnue .... 

629,000 

Matru’ular Conlrilmllnns . £lft,87^000 
Less amouiiU payablo to mdi*. 



2,103,000 

• ^ 

s^2:}^>,9()b 

Ileveimo raised by loans an<l from special 


funds . 

6,511,000 

• * 

£44,753,000 


n. TlieoxiJfiiidili^t'ofllic itulividiial 8ial(«? for 
tlieir ovva jnn poses is aliout (.‘( 11111*1 to the fexpciidi- 
tnro of the cm pile for fedoi’al purposes. Tims Die 
IVtssian oxpcndiluro fo» lyi>J-18h5—iw shown 
lielow (after dcdui-lion of tlie ainouiit loqunvd 
for the service of the f.iihlic dehl which inusi 
he set oira^Miiisttliorcvoimo ll•o^•l state property) 
umouiit(.‘(l to about £21i,000,000 ( = 50 j>er 
(“cnt of the e\]K.‘nditun“ ol the (ioijiite), tlie 
IMissian population ro]*U‘Hciiling uhout 00 per 
cent of the whole j>opnl!ition of (Jermaiiy, and 
similarly Havana (liavini; !i po])ijlatioii of ahotit 
11 per cent, of the whole (Icrman population) 
Hjicnds a yearly sum aiuounliii^' (after deduetitm 
of the iiiterost oil tlic railway debt, which is 
about eipial to the ineome irom the railways) 
to £5,100,000 ( = lli per cent of llio imiiorial 
expeiidituie). 


J‘nissmn Ki')X'i\(Uliiri\ 


(5vil ].lst Hri iiiitti;' Ex|ioiMlllin() . 

£7.so,0()0 

Ilons'w (»f |'.uii iiii'“iit. 


CliicI ..-lit DoiKirtiui'iil a’kI Au<lit 


l)c)'.'irt.itn'nL . . ... 

mo.noo 

Koujjf'ii AII.uih . . . 

20,000 

h'liiaiK’iiil Ailiiiiiii;.|.i.itiiii), Inliii)! IN-;- 


nnio I>( jMiInn iit, iiiul I’ioviim i.il 


Onvcimiifjit. 

.i.r-fi-i.iioo 

ruUlic Woik.s, <-lc. 

1,0^1.000 

Tiado DrjifiiLiiioiit (iiieliuhiifi su'wi'ii- 


tioii<( to ti-cliiiical iHluealioiijiiKi ledit i* 


cal iiidiistiy). 

2;n,00o 

Ailiniiiislial.ii.il of ,lusl.ic(' (altrr <lf.liic- 


tioii of I'oinf. li'i's). 

i,6:)0,ooo 

Iloim* Dciku t mi-ni (includ iii'.^ 1 ,ocal 


(lovmmiciit IC\|>cinliUiro, ruNons.amt 


Tolico). 

f ,000,000 

AKru'iilfiii.'il l)f|*ail.monf.. 

000 ,(100 

Kiiucatioii: (Klfinciilaiy hihI llij^ln-r as 


well us U’liversit.j) mill I'm bln* Woislup 

■M.T'^.OOO 

I’plisions and Misct‘lluiii'i>its 

:),s.t],ooo 

Hi'ivice of I’libiii-I'cbt . . . . 

11 . 101,000 

Kxci’ittmiial HvnciKlilure. . . 

2,S93,0liO 


30,070,000 

Cootiibution to Kmjurf. . . , . 

1‘2,3'.IO,0(K) 


t:i'i,‘i7r»,ooo 

rrHSxiaii li-miKe, IS 04 - 0 - 


Govctniiiont T.uii(ls and Fonsts . 

£2,r..{0,000 

„ Mines and amidtiiii,' W.Mk.s, 

l«.i,000 

,, lluilwavs ..... 

IS,372,000 

„ L')M.i;n . . • . . 

48S,000 

,, Hunk (Sneliaiidluti'') . 

Ol.OfM) 

T.a\ps— 

— 

l>ir«’ct .... £.S,S‘27,000 

22,401,000 

Indirect .... l,i‘S‘2,000 


____ 

10,800,000 

Miseellaneons Rovpnne(inrhnlm}; lietnrii 


of Tuxes collected bv EiniMie) 

H.7.’>2,000 

To lie iai&ed by the is.sap of a l.auii . 

3,.'il0,000 


1. 18,174,000 


The indirect taxes in tho^ fterman^states 
which do not levy a state, duty on beer are hf 
no great irajfirtance. A wine duty exists in 
aomo of the southern stales, aiilf in Saxony and 
Haden a duty on iflent. As to the direct taxes 
thny are of., two iciuds: taxes on property or 
incite levied a^. the source (objective taxes), 
and jiersonal incouie-ta.x. In the southern 
states, especially in'BavarU and Wurtomberg, 


I objective taxation prevails, whilst in the north- 
j cm states, as Prussia, Saxony, the pcwonal in* 
come tax is of greater importance. Badcii and 
Hesse are between lhe.se extremes. 

A lomplete sy.stcni of objective taxes com- 
]>rises : (1) a land tax ; (2) a house tax ; (3) n 
tux on trades ; (4) a tax on income from stooks 
and .shaies; (5) a tax on wages tpid salaries. 
All tliese live taxe-s are to he found in llavaria 
and \Vui't(Mnhcrg ; the Ux on wages and .salarie.s 
is not levied in Baden and Hesse ; while Saxony 
has only a so-oalled land tax ; Prussia has the 
tlii(!u lh-.st named objective taxes, hut they have 
been repealed as from tlie 1st April 1805. In 
Bavaria, of tlie direct taxes for 1892 or 1803, 
the land lax is estimated as £575,000, the 
house tax £202,500, the tax on trades £325,000, 
the tax on loans £208,330, that on wages and 
salaries £100,000. In Pru.ssia up to this date 
Hu! laud tax pioduccs about £2,000,000, the 
liousc tax .£1,825,000, the tax on trades 
£1.125,000. 

The income-lax in Prussia has lately been 
iTairangcd by tlie law ol 24th Juno 1891. 
Ineonics umh'r £-15 are free. 'J’lio rate on 
.‘'inall incomes is bchiw 1 per emit ; fur incomes 
of £150. 2 jvr cent; for incomes of£4 00, about 
3 jicrcent; and ineomes of £5000 and above 
p.iv 4 per cent. Tlie produce ol the tax is 
about £0,250,000. In Saxony £15 is the 
limit of exemption and the rate does not rise 
liiglier than 3 per cent. The produce of the 
tax for 1893 is estimated at £902,500, In 
Batlon the nicoinc-tax has been during recent 
ycai.s 2 jM-rcent on the estimated income. But 
an ahatcimmt is allowed for .smaller incomes, 
only lliose of £1500 and upwards paying the 
full tax. TIu! jnoduee of the Ux thus asscasod 
W'as about £200,000. In 1894 the percentage 
to be levied Ironi the higher incomes has been 
increased. 

A new ponsoiial lax, viz. a tax of ^th jKir 
cent ol’ tlu! capital valuo^of eaclntaxjMiyor’s real 
and personal jaojiorty has been intriKluced in 
PruH.sia as fr<mi tlio .1st Aprid 1895 ; its pro¬ 
duce is estimated at’£l,750,000. Persons of 
small means are exem])t, and real property 
situate outs^^e of Prussia i^ nof included in the 
aM.se.sRmont. • 

*' 111. Of great importance also is the local fin¬ 
ance. In I’mssia the pari.sh rates in 1884 were 
£8,600,000, and the (listriot rates £1,150,000. 
Among the etjieiiscs of the parishes the most 
con.sidcrahle aie tl^pse f(A‘ the poor, for the 
^oadsSnd lor education. In Prussia, 1883-84, 
out of a total (^•£18,550,000 the expenditure 
on roads was\C2,500,000 (ISi-per cent), for the 
poor £2,450,0fl0 (13 per cent), foi education 
£4,250,000 (23 jier cent). Part of these ex- 
Incuses is covered by rmsn^ froei property and 
by pr^fitablc iindertafmgs, as gas and water 
works. In Bac^en fhe net value of the property 
of the parishes was 'estimated, Ist January 1887, 
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at ^15,500^00. In Pnissia in the rural dis¬ 
tricts tlie parishes cover 20 per cent of their 
expenses in t)ii» way, in the towns 11*6 per 
cent. TJie taxation is chielly a diicct one, 
consisting of an addition to the taxes assessed 
and levu*<l by tlie state for its purposes. In 
(he towns of llie southern stales indirect taxes 
of Mime i||»portance exist, sucli as aijilitions to 
the state taxes on consunijition—the x\ine, beer, 
!upat duties—and an octroi duty on various 
necessaries and conveniences buuiglit to the 
town—coal. Hour, meat, lisli, etc. In Ravaria, 
1878, the dii’oet local taxes wore ^850,000, 
the indirect taxi'S in the twelve largest towns 
£250,000. Ill Ibiden, 1888, the direel, taxes 
of tlie communes not considered as towns were 
.C'ir>fi.r>t>0, those of the towns nearly £17.5,000, 
together £637,500, the indirect taxes in the 
towns only £450,000 to £500,000. In Prussia 
the towns raiseil in 1883-84 local taxes jier 
head of the ]io)>ulation PJ.s. 4d., the rural ilis- 
triets 5s. lOd.; in Haden the towns, 16.s. 9d., 
the ruial dislriots, 7s. In IJadcn in 1889 tlie 
dll.'. I, local taxes add on an average 50 ].e) 
e.'iit to tlie eorKspomlnig stale taxes. 

Tlie above, .state.s the jiositiou of niatten in 
1895. In 1908 the revenue of the eTn})iio 
W'is £120,897,000, while the expenditure was 
£l..l .902,000. Tlie customs revenue wjis 
£‘*(',2'‘®,UOO and the excise iluties £20,292,000. 
\liilc ilie‘‘XjM'iiditure oil behalf of the army and 
i.a\ y was £41 ,.520,000 and £1 7,372,000 respee- 
tivi'ly. The estimated revenue for 1909 was 
£167,625,000. 

[Giistav Culm, System der Finanzunsfiensch/i^/l, 
Nlultgait, 1889, hk. iii. p]>, 532-669.—Scliimberg, 
'liinil! /t.‘ ifc^ polifisrlien Oehmimiie, vol. iii., Tu- 
’■'Mt'.'ii, I8’d,--I..ai)aiid, SUuUsrccht des denUdien 
Rruhs, Freiburg, 1888-91, vol. i. 379 scy., ii. 42 seq.^ 
839 1037 —(J. Meyer, Lehrhxwh des deulschen 
SlnatHrechUs, Leipzig, 1885, p. 616-632—v. Mayr, 
“ Itviehsfinanzen" in JJandm'trterhuch der 
■<1 'aLimsscnschafteny voL v., Jciiu, 1893, l»p. 384- 
403. —Itouu^, Siaatn^erht der preussischen Mtm- 
archie, vol. i., Leipzig, 1881, p. ^0 seq .; iv., I^eip* 
zig, 1884, p. *737 m/^Stockar von Neuforn, 
Haruilmch der gesautvtfen Finanzsoerwcdtwn.(j iwi 
KSnigreich Bayern, 3rd ed. by T. Hock, 3 vols., 
Bamberg, 1884-1885.—Iliecke, wnrttemberg- 

ischeStaatghansh.ill, m^aUrbuck f^r Oeselzgebung, 
y'erwaltung und Volkswirthachafi, vol. vii., Leij^ig, 
1883, p. 193-230.—Philippovich, Der hadische 
Finanztiaushalt in den J^ren IS^S'ISSO, Frei¬ 
burg, 1889.—Zeller, llandbuchi^ Verfassungund 
Verwaltungii.i Urossherzogthumileesen, Dannstailt, 
1885-86, i. 78-118, ii. 34^22.—Lobe, D§r Staq^- 
tmishaU des Kbnigreichs Sachsen. Lcii>zig, 1889.— 
Khehcrg, art. GemeiniefinanJeti \^Handw6rterhuch 
der Slaaiswisse^chaftev, vol. iii* Jena, 18^2, pp. 
760-785. —Schftnz, Finanz-drehiv^ Stuttgart, 
appearing since 1884.] E. l. 

Thk Nr;mEfci^i^* ^Amounts^wnvoited 
12 guilders sr*£L!^ The finances of tlie 
Netherlands are in a sound ^nditior. Whilst 
fifty-live years ago, in 1850, with a fwpula- 


tion of lurroly 3,000,000%nd a budget of about 
£C,00'b,000 sli'rliiig, the capital of tlie national 
debt aiuounled to over .£100,000,000 sterling 
with an animal inter^t charge ol £3,000,4100 ; 
nowadays, with a pojinlalioii of about .5,900,000 
ami a bmlget of nearly Ibiee times the aiiiount 
of 18.50. the {Apikil of the national debt is only 
£93,000,000 with about £3,091,000 nnnual 
interest-charge. Tlie exaet Hgiires <if the 
national debt are— * 

Netnmal Oaintat. Aimiril Inli'ieHL 

1850 £102.637.700 £3,020,155 

1911 £93.051,362 £3,091,003 

From 1850 until 1910 iiicluMve, a luial 
amount of £29,171,799 lias been expended on 
amortisation of debt. In some years, however, 
the deht has inoieased again, ii.imely.up to 1892, 
by a total amount of £10,14.5,600. Ibit against 
tlii.s increase of dcdit stands expenditure on le- 
iiiunerativo ]ml)lie works for an amount vastly 
superior. Up to 1902 the total expendilaire on 
tlie ladroads alone amounteil to £29,80.5,000, 

Again, wdiiUt lornierly llio Fast lixlia 
eoloiiy, namely .la\a, contributed a lather im- 
porUnt amount to the revenue of the Nether¬ 
lands, since 1877 tlii.s eoiitribiition has ceased 
entirely. From 1850 1877 tluxsc contributions 
amounted in all to £48,975,600. It was, in 
fact, these contributions which, from 1850 until 
the middle of 1870, enabled the government tc 
amorti.se the debt for such an iinjiortant amount 
(it be useful to a<ld that for a largo amount 
the debt had been eoiitracteil previously in 
behalf of the Colonies also) devoting at the same 
Imio very large sums to public work.s. 

At first, wlicn the.se colonial contributions to 
the revenue of the Nctlieilands iia<l to be given 
u)) this caused some, emb!irra.ssineiit, the more 
so as about the same time there was a consider¬ 
able increase in iho oxiK'udituro )»rincij>ally foi 
public schools. The conseijuenco was tliat for 
some yeais after 1880 the e.xjicnditure was not 
entirely covered by the revenue. But within a 
few yearsi; by raLsing now taxo»s ami other 
inc^urc.s, the situation was inodilicd and there 
V IS an end to tlie* delieita. Tlie ce.ssation 
of the colonial contribution arose partly fiom 
the increase of expenditure in Java to which 
the war with Atchin contributed, but most of 
all from a change in the. colonial jiolicy of 
tlie government, the colonies being nowadays 
govcniod only for their owi^ benefit, no tribute 
whatever beii% exacted from tlim^xm behalf of 
the Netherlands ; more than Unis, the ex])cndi- 
ture* made bj tlio Netherlands indirectly on 
behalf of the colonics (part of the home-charges) 
is not even^epaid froin^ tho^svenuo of the 
colonies. ^ 

Tlie fisc,al sy.stem, however, had for many 
years been in serious winl of* some reform. 
Tlii.s was not undci taken u«til quite ropcntly, 
namely under the iati^ goveinmeiit—finance- 
minister M. Pierson—which fiamo into power 



in 1891, Imt the g^vornmnnt liaving again 
been lurnod out of j»owcr early in 1894, tliis 
reform was intr.rni])tod. Unlortiui.itcly tlie 
financial result of the property tax, levied since 
May 1893, lias been somewhat di.sap)>oiutiiig. 
It was cxjicctcd tu bring'In i;716,GOO, but the 
proceeds wore nut higher than iuGb.GCC the 
lirst year. 

The revenue Ibr 1894 was deiived liom the 
following sources :— 

hand tax . . . ;C981,4.'>0 

I’ersoiial lax . , 9d7,f>83 

Droit flu ]>aleiite (till 1st 

May 1891) . . 1*21,333 

Tax «fu incomes not arisim; 
fiOMi projMTty (alter 1st 

May 1891) . . 2.05,.''>83 

Pr())>cily tax . , 5GG.6GG 

Excise . . . 3,49.5,833 

Utgistration dnlius . 370,833 

Succession duties . 9<U),000 

Stam{>s, etc. . . 302,915 

Iinjjort duties . . 480,101 

Domains . . . , . 194,583 

Post and Udegraphs . . , 7lt.41G 

ilailwaya ..... 329,1511 

Other Items . . . . 91*2,170 

Total £10,088,5-12 

Tho land fcix is Icvii'd on the ratable yeaily 
value of land an<I houses ; the jttati; le\ ies G per 
cent on the net rateable rent from land not 
built u|M)n, and 5-‘2 [tar cent on the,gross 
rateablo rent fiom houses. 

Tho personal lax, a tax on expendilure, is 
calculated principally on the letting value oJ' tho 
dwelling occupied, the value of tho riii'iiilure, 
and tho iimnher of servants. There is a 
univoi'sal agreement that IIils tax uced.s re¬ 
vision. 

Ileal property, besides being subject to tho 
land tux, is also subject to the ]»ropcrly tax. 
The object of this Uix is to levy a jKiicentage on 
tho income from property, but lhi> peiecnbigcis 
computed not on the income itself, Mit on tlio 
ea[>ital value of tho ]trope.rty. Tiic lax is 
slightly progre.S'jive. For'every 1000 guilders 
(£83 ; 6 : 8) above 10,000 (£833 : 6 : 8) tho tax 
is 1*25 guilders, but if Ihe projierty amounts to 
more than 200,000 gnildci-s, (£15,666 ; 13 : 4) 

2 guilders per 1000 are paid on the surplus. 

On Ist May 1894 the droit (U jHitcnle.f or 
tax on occujiations, was rejduced by a tax 
on biwiuoss'^.^'yolils, and on all 'Vneomes fvOm 
labour, assesseii in such a manner that, in 
oouuoction witli tho ju'opurty tar, it will liave , 
‘ho elfoct of a general income tax. This tax 
atsO is 8ljghtly''’j)rogrcssive; for^the incomes 
below 8200 guilders jjcr annum, it is 2 per cent, 
for higher amounts 3*20 percent on the surplus 
is added. Tlio jiroperty tax being levied at 
the rate of 1 j and i’ |»er millo on the capital, the 
tax on business luolits is 36 per cent less than 
the tax ou iucodles derived fi-oni pro^ierty only 



—on tho hypothesis adojited by tlio^guvcrnment 
that tho income from jiroperly averages 4 
I'cr cent. IVojtorly up to 13,000 guilders 
(£1083:6 : 8) is free fioin ju'opcrty tax, and 
income uj) to 650 guilders (£54:3:4) IVom 
tlio tax on profits and wages. 

Tho succcs.si())*. duties arc not ]>rogressive ; 
they dilleraecoidiiig to the degree of rchillmiship 
between tho deecased and Ids succc.ssoi's. Fioni 
parents U) cliililien tho duty is 1’3H per cent; 
hiishaiid and wife j>ay tlie same, umminl, if they 
inherit one from tlie otiicr, when there arn 
descendants from Iheii union ; if pirents 
inherit from then ehildien, tho duty is 4*14 
per cent; bctw<*en brutlieis and sisters, or 
lictw’cen husband and wife, if tlieic are no 
ihisceiidauts, it is 5*52 ]»or cent; between uncle 
ami niece, or inversely, 8*28 per cent; ami 
between all others 13*8 ]»er ce.iit.. In so far as 
the [irojierty inhoiited eonsisU uf slrx-k, bonds, 
stock-cxeh.ango seeinilies and olhci iiiteie.st- 
bi*anng securities, then: is levied, bi'sides the 
succession duties rcfcricd to, a special succession 
duty, varying fiom 0'345 to *2 76 ixn’ cent. 
'I'lie total amount of the siUTCssu>n duties lises 
in this w’ay from 1*725 per cenL in tho Hist 
degree of iclation.sliip, to 16 *56 ])cr cent from 
flist.int relatives or slrangeis, 

Tho excise on spirits is liigh, £5 : 5a. on every 
liectolitcr (“22 gallons) ; from .spirits alone a 
revenue of £2,166,000 annually is raised. Tlio 
fiscal law coueoniing the sugar duties until 
15>03 gave a bounty to the j)i(»liiecrs. 

Tlie Netherlands aio a licc-trado eonntiy, 
foml and raw prodneo enter without <lnty, 
inanuraelured goods geiieially pay 5 )>cr ecnl, 
of the declared value. Measures were taken in 
1805 for securing that tho proper fierecntago 
is really j>aid. 

Tlie stato-railroads arolo-aso;! to private com- 
panios; the rents they pay form tlie greater 
l>ortiou of tho receipts umler this head. The 
miscellaneous rociupts iiiebv^o varioh.? jMvymenta 
to tho treasury which aio distiihutcil over tho 
several de])artments: ^•paymonts, reimburse¬ 
ments, legal fees, etc. ; and also (a) £62,600 
payment by the Nothcilamls Bank for tlio 
right of issnot'of bankuotca^- winch payment 
dcjibiuls from tlio amount of the banka profits 
of‘the year; (5) £154,500 reimbursement by 
the colonial ’treasury for interest on debt— 
£3,806,250—contracted in 1883 by tho home 
government ou ''behalf of tho lust Indian 
colonies.^- y 

'fho oxpendilui'C for 1894 is divided as in the 
following table * * * 

'' « 

Civil list . . . . £67,000 

i’arlianient * . 55,625 

Foreign alfuirs . . ♦ 65,410 

Justice.. . . . . 4r)2,681 

Home OlOce. 1,069,717 

V • - 

CiuT^ forward . £1.710,433 
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^roMi^hl forward 

Marine. 

National debt 

Fhiaiicus .... 

War. 

“ Watci>.Uiat,” commerce and industry 

Colonies. 

Unforeseen . . . • # • 

a —%- 

Total . £11,330,^14 
The ihnn finances im'Iudcs : (n) i;714,‘J88 
payment by the governnirnt ti’casuiy to the 
jnunicij*al govcrnnicnts on account of the 
personal tax in virtue of an aiTangcinent that 
uas made in 18(>r>ulien (he iniiiiK'ijMil excise- 
taxes were aholislted ; (i) £161,280 payments 
tt> tlic (‘h'rgy of the Kcfonneil, lioinan Catliolic, 
and Jewish eliiirelios hy the state ; (c) £12r>,(>71 
pensions; and further, the expenditure of 
eollecting icvennc and (he general exj>enditurfi 
of tlie department of the treasury ainl ahso of 
adniinistiatioii ol debt. 

The item Waterslaat incliuies the e.xiiendi- 
ture for post mtd lelegiaphs, amounting to 
£710,000; and the e\]ieiidit.ure on emhank- 
ments and other dolenec against the sea’s 
encroaeliments, on canals and livcis, and also 
almost annually a ceidain amount of expendi¬ 
ture Tor romuiieialivu public woiks. 

It vill he oliserv'iid that Liie total of the 
expi'iid'-mo for 1804 is 

£11,330,314 
Against total revenue 10,688,642 


jjeaving n deficit of £611,672 
Put the ^xjteiiditnre includes this year dis¬ 
bursements hir reiuuiieiative public works for 
a 'ot’d ajii'-)uul. of £221,760, and besides it is 
cal. dated liiat ihe credits ojiened in the biulget 
for general expenditure exceed regularly tlio 
real oxpenJiture for an amount of, at least, 
£250,000. Deducting these two items, the 
dt'icit LI reduced to about £180,000. This 
dofkit is th* conscuueiico of the proceeds of 
the property tax not having been as higli as 
it was expectW they ^would* be. Towards 
meeting this the tleui fiiTanee-minisler proiK)SC(i 
to nuslify tlie mode of levying the import- 
duties, winch lire |;iid to be at l^st £150,000 
ubort through fiauns. • • 

Tiik Bujkiet for 1911.— Itnvcnne .—Laid 
tax, £1,235,000; personal tax,* £980,000 , 
tay on capital, £806,000; tax on incomes, 
from trades, professions, etc., £fS7,000 ; excise, 
£4,853,000 ; importdutLs, £1,102,000; other 
indirect taxes, £2,314,000; post and lelt^rai)ht, 
£1,660,000 ; railway, £34#;OOU ; other items, 
£2,000,000-t^al n6.:86,0olf. 

List, 478,700 ; ^larlia- 
ment, £62,500 ; foreign atfairs, 1103,400 ; 
Justice, £br40a0: l^me otfice, £3,^130,Oq^ ; 
marino,£l,684,500Titeioualdeht,£3,^3,000; 
finances, £2,237,000; .wg, £2,494,900; 
waterstaat," £3,133,400^ agriculture, in¬ 


dustry, and commerce, it7l9,200; colonk«, 
£251,tK)0 ; Vontingoneies, £4166 — total, 
£17,813,000. The chief taxes wore in 1909, 
£2:0:9 pur licad of tiie po[mlalion. « 

[.\iiuual licpoits oil ^utch finance in t^msular 
Sertes. —I'iseal reform in Holland, in the Ecomnnk 
Journd, 1893 \ *lksc}n‘uli ii liefri’Jh'ndi' de fjcldmid- 
rfr/ca; Efu/i.sfii'f:dcrzijEdntroninfni, 19ii5.—H, M. 
Doisacvftin, hinimejife ISieut'r-n'/orm ift den Aieiler- 
lander im Ausekhiss an die. /’'i/iaiizin'i'i'liickfeHies 
iMnden Sid der Ver/assungs-rerusion iin Jaliie 
IS'fd, Aus den “ Kinauzareliiv,” hcrausg. von. 
G. Schaux.] ii. B. 0. 

Tiik IJnitkd SiaiI'S. Xationai. Finanuk. 
('Fhc $ coiivi'i’ti'd as in this statement.) 

I. Ukvknuk—(/ f) liii/nnl /bkc’.s. —The main 
.source of national icvemio lias always hccii from 
the customs. The first tariif of import duties 
was enacted immcdialcly after the iorination oi 
the governiiieiit under the piesent coii.stitution 
in 1789. At iii’st chiclly a revenno incasuro, 
with increasing rub's to yield larger revenues, 
tlie tai iff gradually became a system of avowed 
protection to American industry. 3'he rates 
varied with the succes.sivo domination of politi¬ 
cal jKirties, hut the yield inen'ascd sb'udily 
from deciide to decade. At tlie outbreak ol 
the civil war tlie rates were hugely ang- 
ineuted, the. largest niveniic under the war 
lates being $216,000,000 (£4.'J,SU(),000) ill 
1872. The crisis of 1873 reduced the revoime 
to $13^000,000 {1^6,000,000) in 1877, and 
it was^^not until 1882 that the preceding 
gn'atest yield was rejiched ainl even sliglitly 
exceeded. Since the civil war tliore liave been 
seveiul changes, generally in tlie <Urection ol 
higher jirolective duties, wliieh diiniiiislicd the 
revenue for several years at a time. The tariif 
of 1883 rciluced the revenue from $220,000,000 
(£U,000,000) in 1882 to $181,000,000 
(£66,3100,000) in 1885 ; the tariif of 1890 
reduced the revenue from $230,000,000 
(£46,000,000) ill 1890 to $177,000,000 
{£6rj,4O0,q(J0) in 1892. 

Tlfc highly protective M'Kiidcy Tariff (1890) 
increased duties on rifW materials and artieles 
Tuanufactured in the Uiiile<l States, jiarticu- 
larly on raw wool, goods maiiulaeturod of 
cotl.on, linen, and .silk, on iron and steel 
manufactures, on barley, hemj), and flax. 
This act also instituted a bounty on sugar, 
the raw sugar duties having been re|)ealed, 
andi introduce* the luincijite^oLcommercial 
reciprocity, empowciing tlie j‘n;j/faent to levy 
diitieS on Airtain riw materials im})oi*ted 
from any country raising unfair duties 
against the United States. TJi^Wilson Tarifl 
(1894), inteiffled to reoXst the protective 
system, only reinained iif force '.hree years, 
being regarded hy tlie li^nihlican party* or 
their return to power as caiiijjng ihe largp an¬ 
nual deficit in the Treasury. The Diugley 
Tariif (1897), while the ffecds ♦f the Trewury 
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1,301,761 
2,910,719 
1,59.5,904 
],856,r.60 
1,837,337 
113,434 
4,166 



wol'c kt'pt in view, \^ds eiitiicly protective. It 
I'ovived Llu! piinciplt! of iwijHouity of 1890, 
to;,'etlier witli inaiiy ol the dutios tlieii iinjjofteil, 
BueJ: as iJiat on wool, ‘ivliily tlu»s(! on linen, 
cottoJi, uoollcM ajid silk iiiaiuifacliMes, on certain 
iron and sU-e) gixals, afnl niacliineiy, wcic in¬ 
creased. TIjo duties on raw 'iron and steel 
remained umdiaiined. The duty on su/^.n \\a.s 
im:rea8e<l lor levcjiuu ami for proteet.iv<5 jiur- 
]M)§es. Bacon, cheese, butter, wlieat, and iiec 
are also taxed. D-irinji Dm Sjianisli Ameiican 
War a tax on tea was charged, and the Forakei 
Act, 1000, ihipused a sjierial tarilf for two 
years on I'orto llieo to protect the United 
States Ix'et suf'ar pi’oducei’s. Both those duties 
have been aholished. The cnstoins leceipts for 
1909 were $a00,711,934 {€00,1 being 
$ll,r.98,N04 {£2,0VJ,7Ui) more than in 1908. 

{h) Jntcnial llcirimc. — Inteuuil Revemie 
ta\«‘s vveu* tried in tbo last decade ol the 18lh 
eeiitury, and again dmiiig the war with Kiiglaml 
of 1812. The fncseiit system is an outgrowth 
ol the CIV il w'ai. Mostol the la\(‘S tln-n adopted 
were icpeahsl before 18/2, and many of the 
others redueed or lejK-aled m 1883 and 1890 ; 
but to meet the oxprn.se of the Spanisli War <d 
1898 new duties weie levied, tliose on tobacco 
and fermented Injuois, except sjuiits, being 
doubled. Staniji ta\es wore laid on (dieques, 
dralUs, and many biisincs.s «>poratiojiH, (m patent 
modieines, etc. ; an c.xcisc duly was levied on 
I'oliuera ol sugar or ])otroleum ; a h-g;''*y duty 
im[)oscd ; banks and brokers, and places (»f 
amiiseniont taxed, 'fhe tax on national banks 
is not included in llu; interna) levemie. There 
is a tax on oli'omargarine, and a prohibitory tax 
on opium maimfaetured in the Slates. Recently 
largi! sums havi! been j)aid by tlie treasury tor 
redemplion ot stamps and refunding of taxes. 
Ihe 'J ariir Act of 1909 imposes a spei-ial evcise 
tax on all trading eoiporatioiis, joint-stock 
companies, etc. 

The maximum yield of the internal revenue 
ill 186(), wbeii it included an immQ:ise complex 
of all imaginable taxes, was 8(309,000,000 
[£(>l,S00,0(/0). Heducfions in 1872 and earlier 
diKiroasod the revenue in 1874 t«» $102,000,000 
400,000). The reductions of 1883 
diminished the revenue from $146,000,000 
(£410,200,000) in 1882 to $112,000,000 
(£22,400,000) in 1886 ; iiotw’ithstandiug the 
i-cductions of 1890 the revemie increaswl from 
$140,000,000l.SOQv to 
$104,000,0(^ (£.W,S00,000) in IS92. The 
Hd«litlon8 in 1898 caused & rise' from 
$171,000,000 (£34,200,000)' m 1898 t6 
1273,000,OOU (£54,600,000) in 1899, and 
$307,000,000 (£6/^400,000) iih'lOOl. 

Theinlonial i cvehue in 1909 was$216,212,64 3 
(£4^*^441,526), diDded as follows; — 

Dhstiilod spirits $131,868,034 it'26,973,607 

Penuented liquors . 07,456,411 11,491,282 

Tobacco .V . ^61,887,178 10,377,435 


Oleomargarine . $902,197 ,, £180,439 

Miscellaneous. . 1,090,954 219,391 

'1 lie cost of collection was 2 per cent. 

(c) OtherSounrsof Jlcccmie. —Tbecustonisaud 
intoriial revenue lonn Die groat bulk of Die ciiUio 
iecei[)ts of the national government, amomiting 
ill 1909 $546,924,577 (£J00,36'ff{il5) outol 

$883,507,120 (£116,701,424). The propoitioii 
la even iaig{-r tlian it ajipcai-s, liceaiise Die po.stal 
service, which is almost self sustaining, is 
counted on both .sides ut the balance sheet, Die 
K-cei]its and c\|»enditurcs for the po.st ollico 
being $203,562,383 (140,712,477). The 
policy ol Die national government is to reduce 
postal rates rather than to iiuikc prolits. In 
1909 the deliciency in jiostal revmnics was 
$19,501,062 (£3,000,212). Moreover, Die 
bmlget ol the district of Oohiiiibia, in which 
the city of Washington lic.H, is imdnded in the 
tedeial budgtd. The roceijits from tins alone in 
1909 amounted to $7,323,538 (£J,/,64,107). 

The remaining.$l 25,696. 622 (^.a;,';A^) of 

reveniK' were dciive<l (rom sa]<*s of piii>lic laiid.s, 
lecH, jHoiits ot coinage, sinking liind lor J’acilic 
railways, tax on national banks, and a number 
ol minor nnseellancoiis sources. The ]»rolits on 
coinage wcie vciy iiiueli swollen between 3878 
and 1891, owing to the dillWenc' lietw’een the 
market price and the mint price ol llic silver 
dollai-s issued under the Bland bill, amoimliiig 
in some years to 25 or 30 jxr cent of the 
entire amount coined. Under 11 m‘ Bland bill 
378,166,793 .silver dollars were coined between 
1878 and 1891, on wliieh Die seignoiago, oi 
profit, to the government was $71,052,392 
(i14,SDO,47S). Tills prolic i.s now unimport¬ 
ant. During Die sixties the government loaned 
the Central and Union Taeilic Railway CVun* 
l*anies about $04,000,000 (£12,800,000). Tlie 
law of 1878 provided fora sinking fund and 
gradual repayment ot the debt. During 1909 
the revenues from tliLs s^mree w^.e $5,627,188 
(£1,125,438). The tax mi, natwnal banks is 
^ of 1 jier cent on tli(^.cireulati\m. The imnn- 
grant fimd (included under miscellaneous) is 
comjiosed of a small tax on each immigrant 
since 1882. ^Jii 1909 it iwoduVod $3,269,477 
(x.65S,805). The Trust Funds provide a con- 

8 niorablesum,inl 909 ,$ 8 , 764 , 274 (.€i, 75 .?, 555 ). 

Some itenisarc temporary, as the Panama Canal 
loan (2 per cent $30,000,000 or £6,000,000)’ 
issued in 1906,'tlie proceeds to be used in Die 
imnstruetion ol the Canal, and the Spanish 
rndenmity (ended 1908). 

II. Kxi'icNDiTV.hE.— striking features 
in the natiohal cxiamditursi during recent 
yoar.H have ba'ii Die itieieascil naval and 
military outlay, the growth of the pension 
lijt, and the decrease of^he hiterest charge 
for Did public debt. Trom the cud of the 
civil war to 1^80 the pensions to survivoi’S 
or their families vaiied annually from twenty 
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to tlnrty-fiv% inillkm dollavs {£ 4 ., 000,000 Lo 
€7,000,000). In IStfO the cIusscn were enlaix'‘d 
and the jK-iisions jiun]»ud to $.'> 0 , 000,000 
{£ll,'Ji00,000). For the next ei^fht years llu‘y 
vaned from lilly lo sevi nty millions of doll.us, 
{£10,000,000 lo £14,000,000). In J.sSO the 
old Jaw was more lihrrully co^sluu'd, tn IKOO 


a few “deiM.'iuh-ut pensioR” law \\as unaeted, 
and tin! penshHis inuuased Ihun $ 8 }',(iyo ,000 
{ 1 / 7 , 000 , 000 ) in 1S80 to .$107,000,000 
{.lL'/.jO0,0(J(/) in 18W, and to $i.'■>l‘,000,f00 
{1.!J,<'< 00 , 000 ) m ]Sj)0. Ju.r JOOO llu-ywure 
$] 01,710,:!t>7 } .* 0 , Itunn*; (in’ yuiu.s 
ISys-lOOl, eoiffpribiiig tlio Sjaiush Wai| the 


111 •OLliT .5 fou moo 


On/iiiarj/ KatijfLs /mm.— 

('ustoms. 

liiOTiial ro\«’iiiu‘. . , 

Sttlcs ul public woiJvs. 

PlotlU oil couiii^*', bullion (lo|io‘'i(s. l ie, . 

I)isUi<’t ot (loliiiiibia. m'lH'ial U’cnpls 

I’art iKiMiiciit Coiitral I’.ii ilic Oailiuad uidcbtriliiPS’. 

CoiisuLir, IrlU’iA paO-iit and laiui Id's 

Tux on ciirulutiou of KaLion.il Oanks 

'I'nisl tiinils .... ... 

jM i.sd'liain’oils . . . , . 


'I'oLil oidiii.il)’ iccdpls 
J’umniui ('(tnof /iVo'i;</s— 

I'locd'ds id bonds .... 

I'lcnmini on s.iic of Imnds . 

riil>/,r OcU 

Nuhoii.al It'iiik iloU; fund 

i'tKtlul Itei'l IIUL!) ... . . . 


f ;u0,7l|,'.KU 

7,700,.ViS 
o,yr><siii7 
(i.OoC.SU) 

f^,40'.^s^^s 

.'i.oS'i.ia.s 

b.7i,i 1,171 
jy.i'Oo. iji; 


$ 00 ;:,I’KI 


/J’0,11!1,3S7 

I,.'•10,111 

'Ml 

l,no7,.s’'7 

liiollii'i.i 

Cii:o,7i7,sys 


jao.oiKi.odo ijiiiMiiHioo 

7:n,o(js 1 III,.'HI 

-3(I,:3I,IK»,S- (i,i-UV2Ul 


l.’o.., -10,71', 177 

$'.s:{,^7.l’'0 A.I7 d,T01,.|1>4 


i'h\l'KNl)nTUl'l l'-()U 

OTfli.iif>!i IHOtunmeiif.'. /i-r — 

(li\i *1 liibiisliniciiL . .. 

UliliU.iy i-.sl„.l)hshint'iit . . 

Nn.ul •' Uilili.sliiiii'iit. 

I'liliiiii setv’ 1 ) ... . 

JVl.'.IDIH .... . 

Il’IfU st (Ul till! Public llcld- . ..... 

Total of mditiaiy ili.sbur«('iiii‘iits 

/'ananirt < midi /iiA^nirsninuOs. 

/'. hr Jh-I'l ! ’ivr.winrni <— 

N.itionul Jbink iioU) I'nnd.. 

< cnlici.'’> ol 11'-;'iit' diicNs. 

P nut'll loan ul !'f07. 

Mj. . plluiiditis I'cdmiiptions ....... 

;S''< ince. 


Total expcnditin’e 
Showing a deficit of 


1000 


I.M) 

101,0117, lli’l 
1 I'>,.>||., 0 || 
l‘.,l)‘)|.(.ls 
10l,710,'l'.V 
•;i,.so;{,v:7 


fC.r^oM, i:!o 

ii:i,lo'',‘_’o' 

ii.ias.'i'ji 

3;.:u‘',o7:t 

4,3(10,707 


,sc.i,2,:r.'i.4i. ClT'.ioi.ssii 

HI, 11 '',4 12 o/lSU.bSg 


fs’i m;2,oh:i 

ll,|si.,.MKi 
], 20 .s,l '00 

3'','i,s7 
- loi.O'.'C.Vro 

. . §1,002,802,040 

. . $Ub,7lir.,''2() 


t’i7,!n2,4l7 

2 .s:ri.;!(M) 

211.010 
7 007 

10,712,477 


£2O'J,4(;0,Ci0fi 

):”:!,7.'<o,is4 


restoration of pigiee in tlm I'iiili^jiines, and tho 
campaign in China, JOOT, military ami naval 
expenses iiicrcasod enormonsly, the former 
rising from $ 11 ^ 000,000 {£0,<SOOAIOO) in 1807 
to $230,000,000 {$40,4/00,000) m 1800, ai^d 
tho latter from $34,r>00,000 {£0,900,000) m 
1897 to $04,000,000 {£12,800,00(0 in 1899. 
For 1898-1901 a total of $603,000,000 
{£120,f>00,000) was exjiended.on the anny, 
and $238,000,000 {£47,000,000) on tho navyj 
A result of the war will Ho to make eilltondj# | 
ture for the army and navy nujmanently larger, 
and pensions ^so Hre Mkcly# to increase. 
For 1908-1909 the ai-my cost $L*98,813*986 
(£59,762,797), and tho navy $23$,583,108 
(£40,710,62^'4 On th other band, the 
chnrge on tho jiublic dtllWias grcatlydiniHiislKMt, 
ill 1867 it was $143,781,592 {£28,750,818), 
end in 1909, $21,803,830 (£Jf,860,767). 


I’ll* tignc's of ici'cipts and ex'penditnies for 
the ' .seal year, 1!MI9, a*: given. 

Jli. Till-; JtMii'.— Thr (nh,/ fnniliil d<U 
at the rdiisc id’ the civil war amoniiled to 
$1,109,568,191 {£::},]98,0.;S), iiieludiijg 

$1,258,000 {£'251,1',Oh) 6 per cent iioiids issued 
to aid the 1 ’ac.ific lailuays. In addition llicio 
was a huge untunded deld, funded dining the 
next, lew yca^, which hi(Tti;.^it tlie total 
delit to a sum cx ceding $2 800,000,000 
{€560^000,00^}). The gre-dt retnnding acts 
\fero tliose of l}f70, 1881, and 1900. In 1870 
the interest beanng debt eoiijj^tcd almost 
entirely of $1»,931,696.75t) {£88">,9:;9,85(}) 
5 jior cent and 6 pei I’eiit bollds. Under tlie act 
of 1<S81, all tho 6 pel cent Itojids weie ledeenu'd 
by 1903 (c.wfjit $26,460,000 (£5,208,000) 
I’acilic railway hondswliichareslill oiilslanmng); 
tlie 5 per cents were converted in%j 3^ per cents, 













tlicn into 3 i*or cents, and thially i^-docmed in 
1887; the 4i per cents were rc(feeniod i!i 1891, 
but $25,361,*500 {£5,072,000) continued at 2 
l>e#centtill 1900; the » percent navy penaion 
bonds were redeornyd in ISOl. By tlie uit ol 
1900 the 3 per cents %!' 1908 (Spanish War 
loan), the 4 per cents due hi IT^OT, and tlic 5 
per cents due in 1904, a total of $830,000,000 
{£107,800,000), W(!i(j refitinled into new thii ty- 
year 2 per cent gold bonds. The presenl, interest 
bearing debt (Juno 1 POO) is as foNows :— 


hiie-rciii-Ikariiiii JJi‘U 
fxwri of 192/), -J j«T cent . ;?/ is, iS'i.WX) 
of ]{ios l!Us, J i>i!i C'-nt oa.lH/),4(iO 
Consols of lliHO, '1 j)or cent . 64«,2/)C, I /)0 
PananmCanul liOiuiol 
aiMTcont .... 54,e,:n,s'so 

I'anama Canal Lojui of 1018-1938, 

2 per cent .... 30,000,000 


£2.1,(577,980 
12,78'»,092 
129,•.'.-.0,030 

10,92(5,390 

0,000,000 


Toul .... if'ti8,:n7,J9o eis2,498 j 


The debt on whieli inieiest lias ceivsed since 


maturity is $2,883,35.5 {£570,771). 

Taii Unki)NI)1 '5 U Deiit. —TIk' «kbt bearing 

no inbu'est is— 

Malured (.tians . 

$2,88S.S..') 

£'.7(5,771 

GId l)eiimn>l uuttis 

fi3,2S2 

l(),()..i) 

Uliitwl iiotcH . . 

B40,A81,I»(; 

(59,330,203 

National Jt-ink notox . 


.'5,703,788 

Fractional Uurioiicjr . 

. li.hoOiTB" 

1,372,1/.S 


!f 381,91)7, 

£70.''9‘I,'.T(5 


In addition to tliis Llie outstanding cio tiiieales 
and nol4)8, issued on dcjiosits of coin and pnr- 
chases of silver, arc— 

GoUl Ortrlicatcs (acts of 1803 '*■ 

RlKllHS*') . . . . fS.V 2 .«OI,S «9 £I 70 ,.WO,: 57 ‘I 

Hilv«rCcrlitieut<is(act of 1 S 7 < 8 ) 481 , 411,000 ‘.H»,.'iS 2,800 

Treasury notes (act of 1890 ) 4 ,‘ 215,000 843,000 

$;i,311,2:!0,sr.9 £208,24(5,174 

The aggregate debt is tlius : §'2,639,516,241 
(.£',^f7,P(A0,.'i;.S’);again.stwhieh Die treasury holds 
in cash (money and bullion) $1,615,684,710 
{£:{23,S30,0/i2 ); iiodcng a not debt o( 
$1,023,861,530 {£20/t,772,m^). 


S’l'ATK AND LoCAJ) FINANCK. 

(a) 7A'W.S-. —In addition to the nation,VI debt 
there arc three binds of debt: state, county, 
and inuuieipal debts. The sfAdr dchta arose 
ciiielly ill the ])erio.l 1830-1840, and were eon 
tmeted for public works. During the ])ast two 
deciules tbo coniinoiiwealUis have been dimin- 
iahing their debts very quickly, and a consider¬ 
able number ai*e now entirely out of debt. 
Some stiU have a nominal d«bt, consisting of 
their own strte bonds invested in so-callexl trust 
funds, the interest of wliich is(levoted UiiHlpca- 
tion and other puri)oscs. These states also are 
virtually oub.of debt. The few debts of any 
impoi-tauco which'^^still exist aie found in the 
southern states, as a result of the civil war and 
reconstructi‘''n j»cii{Kl. In 1890, the debt of the 
state’s and terrhories, over and above all re¬ 
sources, was $132,336,689 {£2(j,/f07 ,S3S) 
against $204,500,674 {£j^0,000,l$5) in 1880. 


The debt, less sinking fund, in 1890 
was $223,107,833 (m««7,57«), of which 
$11)0,194,322 (£S0,0SS,S(14) was owned by the 
soutiiorn states. In 1902 it was $234,900,000 
(£46,'JS0,U(W). 

The enuJttyilcW has increased, owing ohiolly to 
the number of new comities. The county grosa 
debt in 1890 w& $14.';,693,840 (£?%tXS,7ljS) 
■against $12.';,821,4.'i5 {tX5,m,Sni) in 1880. 
Tile oonnty net debt in 1890 wa.s $110,224,885 
{£X3,O.H,0:7)mi$m,m,000(^^'>'3SO,000) 
ill 1902. 

TJie iiiunit'lpiil dfht ha.s also increased. Hut 
extravagant iuerea.se has been reiiderod ini- 
piissihle by the piovisions in most of tiie state 
constitutions which limit local de.hts to a certain 
pereont.'ige—varying Iroin 5 to 15 per cent-- 
of the asse.sscd valuation jirnpe-rly. The debts 
can thus never increase faster than the wcallh 
of the country. The gross immieipal debt ill 
1903 was $1,425,841,585 (£JXr,,108,317) as 
again.st $71.5,949,780 ()f 749.7^9,9.47) in 1890, 
and $695,494,741 (£l:V.i,tm,l)Ji8) in 1880. 
The sinking Imid increased fioni $115,15.8,742 
{££3,031,’; 48) in 1880 to $147,181,191 
{jt£!i,4S<l,3'18) in 1890, and to $291,390,061 
{£5S,£7V,’£I~') in 1903. Tlie net deiil was 
$633,427,821 {€130,OS,),BOO) larger in 1903 
tlian in 1880. 'The annual iiiteiest charge on 
cotnliined slate and loe.al liiuded debts in 1890 
was $65,541,776 (£13,10H,3BS) or 5-29 per 
cent, as against $08,935,807 {£ 13,787,101), oi 
6'17 per cent in 1880. 

(5) Jlevt'mt^ (vnd Ki'pcnditvre. — Owing to 
the separation of goveinmental functions, the 
expenses of the stales are lar less tlian tliose of 
the muuieipalides or the national government. 
The state exiienses are mainly for education, 
charity, salaiics of state officers, and militia. 
In the soulhorn states we must add jionsions, 
and in a few states expenses for public works. 
In the cities the exiionscs arc far greater. The 
six largest states .spent in 1890 $28,859,010 
(£3,771,803). New kork city alone 8l>ent 
$ 244 . 000 , 000 ■‘()^.^. 8 ,.WO,OW) in city govern¬ 
ment in 1903. In 1902 the 175 largest 
cities, containing mom than three-fourths of 
the urban - population, paid. $683,000,000 
(£136,000,000) for ordinary exiienses. 

“ The state and local revenues are derived 
chiefly from taxation. Some of the slates, 
as Texas, obtain a slight revenue from land 
sales. Tivontj' years ago, though many muni¬ 
cipalities owned their waior-works, few owned 
•^les and elcetric light works, and, except in one 
or two cities, ne :ittcin)it was made to derive 
net roveiiiiea' therefrom ; biii of recent years 
there has bee- a groat development in the 
taxing of the various works ooimeotcd with 
rivio inuirovement. ^ a 

Tlio’kystciii of taxatiem is based almost every¬ 
where ou the general jiroiiorty tax, though 
recently other sources of revenue have been 
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developed, fa 1907 thirty-fonr states, follow¬ 
ing the example of Pciinsylvania, had a collateral 
inheritance tax, and ninetconoftheniliad adircct 
sncceasion tax also. Other increasing taxes are 
those on bnsinossca, on dwellings, and on special 
property. Taxeson private corporationsabound, 
and income taxes now exist in^oine suites. 

While tlfc gi-eat tax is the generaliinopeity 
tax, personal property has to a great oxtt'iit I 
slipped out of the assessment lists, and the tax 
falls principally on real estate. Tims in New 
York state jiei-sonalty pays less than 10 jicr 
cent, and realty more than 90 per cent. The 
system, moreover, is gieatly confu-sed by the 
lack of uniformity in the diircrcnt slato tax 
laws. In some states debts are exempted, in 
others not j in some states mortgages are ex- 
emptexl, in othei’s not. Real estate is generally 
taxed where it is ailuatcd j but ])cisonalty is 
{axed sometimes where it i.s situated, sometimes 
'•here the owner resides, sometimes in botli 
places, and often in neither place. During 
recent yeai’s <ihe dilficulty of re.'iching personalty 
.has led tJ‘‘a variety of new plans. These are 
as folio' 's 

1 . ivf^yrce personal jtnpcrty (me hy 
morf. medsures. 'flic so-e^dled UMimj 

sysieiii requires every tax-|>ay<’r to make a oom- 
]ileto list of every article of liis pcreoiialty 
nndero;i!h. This plan is mneh favoured by 
the farmers and has been introduced in several 
states. But it has nut been very successful. 

^ 2'o reach inlangihic 2 }e,rs(nutlly hy a system 
oj re^stratioii. I'iiis has been adopted by 
Coi neeWcul. Any one owming securities may 
have tliem registered in the treasurer’s office, 
aud by paying the “ investment tax ” will then 
be exempt from other taxation on the securities. 
This has been fairly successful; but is, of 
course, only a j>artial solution. 

8. To reacJi Tnortgages by declaring theni to he 
realty not ])crso7utUy, for purposes of taxation. 
This plan ha^ been adopted in California, 
Oregon, Massachusetts, and MiehV^n. In these 
states mortgages no not foiow the jtersou of the 
holder according to the rule, mohilia 2 >ersonam 
scquxmiur^ ‘but |re taxable wlicre the laud is 
situate. The landowner^ taxed A the valiuj 
of the laud less the mortgage; tlio owner of tlio^ 
mortgage is taxed on the value of the mortgage. 

4. To abolish (he jKrsonal property tax and 
ptU the v)hole weight on real oitaJ^. lliis (ilan 
b favoured chietly by the followci-s of Henry 
George, who desires aU taxA to bo put ou^land \ 
values. It was tried in Ilyattgyillo, Maryland, 
but was pronounced unsonstitutiumiL 

6. To aholwh die pcrso>Ml pretty tax, emd 
to substitute for it (he income tax, Ttis b a 
plan favoured Vy a few writers and officials. 
But the income taxe.'?. liready exbting,*%s in' 
Massachusetts, Virginia, etc., ore mere farces, 
and there is no likelihood of alieir being ex¬ 
tended. 


6. T^ aholi^ (he personal property tax and 
to replace it hy state taxation of (wyora^tVww and 
inhei'itanccs, leaving th^real estate tax to the tgpal 
divisions. To this jdan many of the states are 
gravitating. T1)0 genq|!al tax on cor|>oration8 
has been most Jilly devoloprd in Pennsylvania 
an<l New Y^ork, Imt exists in whole or in part 
in many otluM- stales. Collateral inheritance 
taxes arc found in soveral state.s, and the direct 
tjix on successions to })ersonalty lias recently 
been introduced in New Y’ork. No satisfactory 
solution of tlic tax jirobleins can k* cxiiccted 
until joint mcasiu^'s are adopted by the com¬ 
monwealths to regulate inU'r-state relations, 
and thus avoid double taxation. Tor most of 
tlie difficulties are referable to this source. 

To state the entire burden of taxation resting 
on the American petq'le is difficult. Itdepcnds 
on whether wo includo the fees from postal 
service, waterw'orks, licences, etc., among taxes, 
'fhoy certainly repi’cseut a charge upon the 
[leoplo. The figures of the twc'lfth census for 
the total ordinary roc<'i))ts of the states aud 
local divisions are pul)lisli(‘<l; and the work of 
the Census Bureau, estaldishwl hy the act of 
Marcli 3, 1399, gives further inforniation. 
According to a recent census bulletin tho ordi¬ 
nary receipts of ITT) principal cities in 1903 
were $3l.f'),000,000 (€0:f,()00,000). It may 
bo assumed that the total city and town 
receipts in the Unilctl States in 1903 amounted 
to S430,f00,000 (iSCfWOyOOO), Tho l•eeei]^ts 
of the federal governmeut were $()8-l,000,000 
(£JS7,()(W,000). The commonwealtli and 
oounty ordinary receipts w'oro prcjbably be¬ 
tween $170,000,000 {£U,000,000) and 

$220,000,000 {-t44,000,000). The toUl may 
be about $1,.000,000,000 (£.100,000,000), 
roughly representing tlic annual buixlen rest¬ 
ing on the jjooplc. 

'fho incMcnce of these charges is like¬ 
wise dillicuU to determine. Tho bulk of 
the federal taxation would, however, rest 
on thu conSuiticr; while tho bulk of tlie 
local and state taxatioc would rest on the 
owners of real estate. Local taxation con¬ 
sists largely of the tax on personalty and 
license taxes. For thc.se points, witli esjiccial 
reference to American conditions, see Selig- 
man, T/te Shifting and Incidence of Taxation 
(1892). 

[Annual report% of secretary tif’the^ treasury, 
Wa.shington. Annual and bieniiiaD reports of 
state trsasurors** auditors, coirjptrollers, aud city 
coipptrollc ‘8. PuMientions of the Bureau of tho 
Census Departnicnt of Commerce ^id Lalxiur, 
Washington. Se^gman, I'in^^nce Statistics of 
the American Gimmoinofallhj^ (1889). —Dewey, 
Finance History of the thiiUd Stales (1903).—Kly, 
Taxation in American Slates M CHies (1887). 

-Seligmaii, “Thu Ceneral Property Tax,” fiid 
“'Jlie Taxation of Corporations,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. v. ^Iso ifcparatoly).— 
Adams, f'wWic Debts (1888). Rosewater, Special 
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AsBesatMnts {(JoJuinlfii ihllege Stydirs jm dhatorif^ 
Kt'oiiomics, and Pulilic Imw, voLii., No. 3, 1893). 

Among tlie n-porLs of Bpeoial coumii!Hsioii(5r.s on 
tax&tioji may be mentioned tlmw; of New York 
(First and .Ser’oiid lb-ports, J871-1S72), Massa¬ 
chusetts (1875), We.st'Virgmi.-t (1884), Illinois 
(188G), Oounecticut (1887), Mlirylaud (1888), 
Pemisylvauiii (1889), Maim* (1890), liostmi (1889 
and 1891), New York (1893). I B. H. A. h. 

FINK 1. A payment to bo made by way 
of jiunrsliiiiciit for an oHence. 

2. A jiayment to be made to a feudal lord on 
the alienation tif land, sneli ])ayim-nti:! .siiil 
oeeiir in tlie e;ise of eo))yliold lands or fieebold 
lamls bobl of a manor. 

3. A ju’oneeding wbieh, similarly to tbepio- 

eeeiling by Hr(;ovkky ('/.<’)> lornicrly used 
for the purpose of liarringan entail (see [''kkTai],). 
Tin; act for the abolition ol lines and rectm;ries 
(1833), wliieb <‘nables tenants in tail loree.ovei 
the entail liy the exeeubon and enrolment ol 
a diseiilaihng deed, lias abolishetl this pio- 
codure. r,. s. 

FINENKSS OF COINS. The amount of 
pure or “line” metal contained in a coin is 
oxpre.ssed either by means of the ancient 
“carat pound ” sy.stem or by tlie more inodcru 
iiiille.sinial method. 

Tlu! mi'iit jMHLiid si/stoit ooiisisls in recouling 
the alloy as Ix-ing so inueb heltei or worse tlian 
etundard, and is founded on an ideal unit, llic 
carat juiuml, wliioh i.s dividi'd into^ 21 ])arts 
called carats, llntish Htaiid.iH] gohl contains 
22 carata of gold and 2 carats of <;opjK:r or 
other alloying metal in every 21 jiarts. The 
carat is iurthor sulalivideil into 4 “carat 
grains,” and the carat giain into 8 parts, the 
smallest division of the carat scale being thus 
^th of a eaiat grain, or the yi^th part of the 
carat pound. In order to attain a still greater 
degree of minuteness, the eighth part of a carat 
gmiri i.s lurtlicr subdivided into 7;^ jiarts, or 
“excess grains.” Kach of those {iiial ilivision.s 
is thus the r.r^.'oth of the canit pound,*uiid, as 
the troy iioiiud alsi> e5iitains 5760 grains, each 
“excess grain ” of gold beyond the last eighth 
in the assay report is reported as an “excess 
grain of gold in the troy pound.” 

Snelliiig, writing in 1766, say.s, in his Doctrine 
of Gold and Silecr Computation-^, that, “by the 
word silver wo understand not only the metal 
Ro called, iiuVe and umnixeilji hut also wJien in 
a mass with copper ; and if but one half, two- 
thirds, or any other proporti^n'al jiart 'of it bo' 
silver, yet the whole boars that name. Ihe 
same is to ftk understood of gold, when by itself 
or in a mass with .silver and** copper together, 
or with either of them alone.” . . . “This 
is the reason thiit inquiries are not niadu Avhat 
quantity of tiiv? gohl or fine silver is contained 
in any mixture, which seems to be tlie most 
iiatuiul iuqTlii'y, hut how much standard it 
holds,” ; , . “ Thfe assay master, in reporting 


the result of an aasay, does not gite tlie absolute 
lineiiess or the quantity of line silver or hue 
gold present, but only the lelativc quantity or 
limmess, tliat is, liow mueli the mi.vtuie i.s more 
or less lljan standard. In,the case of gold of 
20 carats line (20 parts of jnirc gold in 24 jiarts 

of the alloy) tlie assayer puis dq'\ni ^Yo ij., 
[which means moiae (Ihiiu 22) by 2 carats], and 
if it is 23 ciuats 3i grains line, he }niUi down 

Ur j. iij. (•)),” [which me.-ins hi tler (llian 22) 
by ] <-.ir;it 3( gniin.sj. The sign oh repri-sents an 
i obolns or hall a carat grain. In modern limes, 
]iow«‘Vcr, Ihe linal division has been of a 
carat grain. The carat pound sy.stem was In 
use at the Uoyal Mint till so ivcenlly as the 
year 1882, concurrently villi the millesimal 
metliod, but since that dale the latter system 
lias Iks'Ii exclusively adopted. Tlie metal 
i.i considered as being diiided into 1000 parts, 
Ibe proporthm of line to alloy metal being ex¬ 
pressed in thonsaiidllis. Thus steiliiigstandard 
goM, wliieh was formerly referred to as con- 
t.aiinug 22 eaiats line an<l 2 carats alloy, Imj- 
c<mies “916-0 Hue,” and .slorling standard 
silver is report,e<l by the assayer as “ 925 

i’lior to the ii'ign of Tleii.'y 111. the only 
gold coins in use in England wi'n; pieces of 
juire metal known as by/ants (coming oiiginally 
ii 0111 l*y/anliuiii), ami floiences(ongnjally .struck 
in Florence). The coins siiuek by Henry III. 
were also of pure gt>ld. In the reign of hid ward 
III. the standard was altereil tt) 23 caiats 3A 
grains line and i agiain ol alloy (991-79). It 
was again reduced by Henry VIll. to 20 carats 
of gold and 4 of alloy (833*3). lii his reign, 
however, crowns wore coined of tlie standard 
of 22 carats of gold aiid 2 of alloy. This 
staiidai’d, known as “crown gold,” was, in the 
leign of Glmrlcs II., finally adopted by act of 
parliament as the sole standaril, 

The jiresont stainl.iM of fineness for silver 
coins, 11 oz. 5^ dwts^^of silves-and 18 dwts. of 
alloy (925 tine), waii probably first introduced 
by the Saxons, Imt it has been subject to many 
cliangcs. Jlenry Vlll. greatly debased it, ro* 
rflucing it first to 10 ‘/s. silver and 2 ozs. alloy 
I (833-3), and siiliseqiiently to 4 ozs. silver aud 
8 ozs, allpy (333-3). F/lward VI. at Hrst still 
further debased the silver coinage by reducing 
the silver to 3 ozs. only in the 12 (250*0). 
Towards the end of this reign, however, the 
staiiUard was slightly improved, and Elizalxsth, 
in the second .y/jar of her reign, restored the 
Uiicness to'its origiud,! sti^udard, which lias 
bden maintained to the present day. 

From the following tabular statement of the 
, legal standards, expressed mil^esiinally, of gold 
and Siilver coins in ^iie' principal countries of 
the world it will be seen that, whereas the 
number of the'sq standards in the case of gold 
is limited to throe, there are no fewer tlias 
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liftecii bilver %tandard8, and that the latter 
range from 945, in Holland, to 400 in Chili and 
the tlireo St-andiuaviau states, Heimiark, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden. It will be iinderstui)d tliat 
ill all eases the low staiidard.s are ros<‘rved lor 
subsidiary coins, and that, while tlie Jrgnl stan¬ 
dards aio as slated, many am i)#w in abeyance 
owing t(»tli#var. In (licat Ihitain ancMJnimda 
the secoml or inw<>r standards were introduced 
as a eonseijueucc of the recent ristj in the jirice 
of silver. 

Ki'ance, Auslila, Italy, llelgimn, Suitzcrlaud, 
rjieece, and Spain have all adopted tln^ stan- 
daul.s of the Latin lilonelary Convention of 1805. 

Milkaiimil f^tHinkirds (>/ Finrnet^s for (lohl and 
Hilvfrr Coina in (he prhu’ijial Countries of 
(he WoCd. 
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convent of S. Maria Novella at Florence, and 
wrote on early famines in that city. 

Isioria conipcmialmdi ^cune antfeke caresde 
t dc'Hiie di grano occorse in Firenze, cavate da^ 
un Diario MS. in cariapeami del secolo XIV. 
Firenze, Fiefcro Gaetano Vivianl, 1707. • a. B. 

FINLAISON, John (1783-1860), bom and 
educated m Scotland, a civil servant and statis¬ 
tician of ability almost an^unting to ge^^ius. 
Ho studied for the Scotch bar, but gave up tlio 
law and was employed»by thOdj^iralty fioin 
1805 to 1822. Hi this ervico he eiiecteck a 
great saving by the reform of ttie syeteni of 
accounts, and invented a system of digesting 
and indexing tlfb admiralty mcoixls and*^ne-* 
spondeuco—which had been almost inaccessible 
for want of arrangement—so perfcict that it still 
continues in use, and has t)4eu adopted by 


8e\.Tal fjprcigii gjivcrnmciiLs. He also drew up 
an account of the French forces, 1811, the first 
navy list, 1814, and a lygister of all the olliccus 
in the navy, with their antcceilonts, for I he iisc 
of tlie department Fjorn 1822 to 1851 he 
wa.s employed l^’ tlie trc.i.smy as actii.iry and 
principal accountant of the chirk department of 
the national debt ollicc, and his investigations 
into the snliject of life annuilies, which W’e*e 
being granted at a pi ice much b<-low llieir value, 
Siived, it has been estimated, .4:3,000,000 to tin* 
country. In addition t.o the iiiiineiise amount 
of laliour entailed by his ollicial work ho was 
mainly instrumental in oslahlishing pensions 
for widows and orjihans in tlie civil departments 
of the navy, 1812 to 1819. His close study 
of tlio principles of life assurance, hi.s most 
original woik, c.arried on during these years, led 
to his help being sought in the formation of 
many friendly and assurance socictii's, which 
would not otherwise have been jtlaeed uj>on a 
sound footing. In connection with the com 
peiisat.ion to slave-owners at the einaiicipation 
of slaves, 1833, he mode computations of tlie 
duration of slave and creolo life; in 1835 to 
1837 he drew up rejiorts for the ecelesiastical 
coiuniissionom on church lo-uses, eliurch rates, 
and otlicr similar subjects; and he was consulted 
on tlie system of registering birtlis, marriages, 
and dcatlis ostablisiied in 1837. From 1847 
until Ids deatli he was [iresideiit of the institute 
of actuarifc ; yet, in spite of such ajiprcciation 
his incredible industry and invarialde upriglit- 
ness did not always save him from calumny and 
ncgloet. 

Finlaison wrote a continuation of Sir R. 
Yorke’s Naval History down to 1780. 

[Assurance Afogazine, April 1862, gives the 
fullest account.—Soutliwood Siiiilh’s Fhdosophy 
of Health. —Walford’.s Insurance Cyelopiedia, 
vol. iii. — IHctionanj of National liioyraphy .— 
Times, 23nl April 1860.—For Fuilaisoii’s views 
on the organisation and niaiiageuient of insurance 
societies, see l^a Kvidenee (mfirre the Sdect Com- 
iniitee om Assurance Associations, 1853.] 

• H. (1. r. 

FIUREN'I'INO, NicoiiA, a Ncafiolitan, wrote 
(18th cent.) on the utility and importanco 
of agriculture, and against protective duties, 
es^ieeially in an agricultural nation, where 
town industries ought not to lie encouraged 
more than country ones, as foreign cnmpeUtioii 
coiii}>eJp manufactiircrs to inipro\*e,^iiid snpplicfc 
the funds needed by agriculture*. 

1 Rijlesaioni Regno di No 2 >oli, di Nicola 
Fxorejitino, Na]ioIi,*pr<:ss(» de Boms, 1794. 

/ A. B. 

FIKK INSURANCE. ScopInsuevnce. 

FIRM. “Partners are calicd collectively a 
firm. . . . Commercial men am^accountants are 
apt to look upon a firm . . . as a bdily distinct 
liom the members comjio.sing It. lleuce % 
keeiiing the partnership ac*ount%lhc ,/2m is 
made debtor to cacli pal trier for what ho brings 




into the common stock, and nach partner is I nglit. The qiiestioii as to tho^’circiimstances 
iiiado debtor to the firvti for all lie fakes out of I under which the iiso of a firm name is deemed 
th^ stock. . . . Ill t,*ikwi"])artnersiiip accounts an interference with existing rights is too com* 
and in administering j>artnership assets, courts plicated to bo discussed in this place; the 
have to some extent ado^'ted the. mercantile view, following i-cccnt cases throw light on the subject: 
aii<i actions may now b»i broug^’t by or agaiii.st Levy v. Walker, 10 Chancery Division, ; 
partners in the name of their firms ; but 8}>cak* Gray v. Sniitb, 43 Chaiiceiy Division, 208; 
ing generally the firm as such luw no legal Thynno'‘v. Shore, 45 Chancery Division, 577) 
riAiognitioii. The law, ignoring the iiiin, looks (see rAUTNF.nsnir ; Riti.r ou Tuauk Namk). 
to tlio jjartiiers (;ompo.sing it. Any change According to Scotch law a partnership i'ornis a 
amongst tliem dcstroy.s the identity of the linn ; se{)aratc legal person like a corjioi-atiou. [See 
what is calle<l the property of the- firm is their also PAUrNKlisHiv (Act of 1907), App.] K. s. 
property; and what are called the debts and FIRMIN, Thomas (1632-1097), sou of 
lial)iiitic.s ol the firm are theii debts and their Henry Firmin and Pni<ieiie43 his wih'., was bom 
liabilities. In point of law a partner may be at Ipswich. Ho started busines5 with a capital 
the debtor or the creditor of bis co-}virt.ners, but of £100, and twenty years later (1676) lie is said 
he cannot bo either debtor or creditor of llie to have been worth £9000. His philanthropic 
linn of whioli heis himself a member” (Lindley schemes are of somcimiMuiancoin the economic 
on rurfnrrship, 7th ed. jip. 127, 128). history of Kngland for the light they throw 

In addition tx) the dillercnce between the n]ion the eombtion of the working cla.sso8 at 
mercantile and legal conception of a firm pointed the end of the 17tli century. After the Tire of 
ont as above by Lord Lindley, there i.s a Ivomlon, Firmin built a warehouse for storing 
difference os to the use of the term between corn and c<>al, to be sinqilied to the ]ioor at 
lawyers and traders which must bo borne in reasonable rates,—a seln'me ^\hich recalls the 
mind. While to a law’yer the word “ firm ” is ])ractico of the city companies during the Ifith 
Iho collective designation of partners trailing and 16th centuries. Hi.s most important 
iogetlior(seo Partnci'ship Act, 189^>, §4), laymen uudertaking, however, wius his “workhouse” 
generally einjtloy it for the purpose of dascribing which ho built in Little liritain for the employ* 
the name under which a business is exvrried on, meiit of the jioor in the linen manufacture. The 
and which in legal language is called the “ firm broad ontlinos of this scheme were suggfisted by a 
name” (rartnership Act, 1890, ihid.) Thus in similar one wliieli bad been tried by B. OoufiE 
ordinary language we may sjieak of thfc firm of a in the parish of St. Sepulchre. Two years 
single inwler while, aocordingto legal terminology, later (1678) I'lnnin unfolded his ])lan3 for 
there can be no firm, uiilm two persons at h‘a.st dealing with poverty in his ]>amphlet, i^oriie 
are trading together. Tlie word “fimi” in Proposals for the emphrynwit of the ]’oor and for 
Scotland and the German word fnm is used in (he prevention of Idleness and the conscqtience 
the seiiso of tiade-namo, both in legal and thereof Beqqtng, etc., in a hiler to a Friend 
mercantile language (“ the firm of a trader is by T. F., Ijoudon, 4to, 2nd edition, 1681, 8vo, 
the name umlor which he trades, and which rejuiuted in 1787 in a collection of ])anipbleta 
he uses for his signature in the conr.so of his on the poor. 

business”—German Mej*cantilo Code, § 17), Kimiin’s proposals were (1) to set up in every 
The French word rahon soeUde only applies parish a school “ in the nature of a workhouse ” 
to i>ivrtnerships; and in Italian J^hore are two in which the children*'of the pt»or should be 

distinct words— ditta, which is Iht trade taught sjnnuing, weaving, sijk-wimliiig, stock- 

name of a person traiK:ig without any partners, ing-knitting, etc.; (t) to jirovide home work of 
and ragUnie sociale, which is used in the case tlie same kind for poor women; (3) to erect 
of partnerships. workhouses for the reception ^f the aged poor ; 

It would be a great convenience for bankers ^(4) in addihon to the^chui'chwardcns, to appoint 
and traders generally if there were a public 4 ,“ fathers of thoj)Oor”m every paiish to ad- 
register of firms (in the sense of trade names) minister poor relief. In his own “workhouse” 

os in other countries, it being often most difli- the children began work at 5 or 6 years of age. 

cult to find 'uu'c who carries i'll business^under He found thiit they had to work 16 hours'' a 
a given name—a circumstaiico which has fi*c- day to earn 6 d., and instead of recreation two 
qucntly been taken advantage for fraudulent i hou#s were spent dn tlieir “ education.” Fir- 
purposes. A register of limiS is more nccesatry min was of oyipion that “poor children that 
in this couV-ry than on the continent (where it must be piat out to jioor tmdes, where they 
generally exists),* because theftj is much greater must work hard and I'ai'e hardly,” should not 
freedom here thin elsewhere in the choice of be fed i^ith v^iite bread or taught farther than 
trade nan\jj| 8 , inasmncli as traders may at tlieir was necessary for such trades. He supplemented 
o{^on oarry 0 ^ business under tlieir own names * tlie ii.i3erable eaminga of those employed in his 
orunder those of other persons, or under entirely workhouse, sometimes from 1600 to 1700 in 
fictitious na^nes, subject to the one condition number, witli^ifts of food and clothes. His 
only that they do not intorfero witli any existing scheme iuvol vea him in heavy losses. In 1690 
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it was taken %p by tho ]>atentecs of the linen 
tnanufaciuro, who a{)]>oiiite<l him overseer. 
But they wei'e unsuccessful und unable oven to 
|)ay Firmiu his ununiscd salary. lie therefore 
took up tile cause again and is said to have 
made it “bear its own charges.” According 
to Ilia patiner he might have l«(‘t an estate of 
at least i'a0,000, if he liad not beslmwwl so 
much upon jiublio and private charities. TJieso 
reduced it lo one-sixth of tliat amount In 
addition to his “ workliouso,” Firmiu took 
great interest in the n-lierof }>oor debtors and 
other philantliropic schemes. 

[Full «U'l.uls of Firmiu’s life are given in the 
l)ictiomi7'y i>f liioijraphy. There is an 

iiileresling account of his workhouse ill The Life 
of Mr. Firming late citizen of Lmidun. 

WritUn by one of his mod intimate acqwmitance. 
With a setTnon on. Luke x. SO, 37. Preached on 
the occasumof hisdcutk. Lojidou, 1698, reprinted 
1791, (2ino. r/j/c also M‘Culloeh’s Literature of 
Pd. ICcon. — t^ale of the l\H)r, vol. i.l 
W. A. S. H. 

FIRST-FRUITS AND TENTHS. At the 
time when the |>apal authority was at 
its height, the popes laid on the ch'rgy the 
taxes known os fiist-fruits and tenths. The 
lirstfiuita were tlio first year’s income of a 
benefice paid by tlie new incuinlieiit. They 
were a!' known as Aknates (Lat anrnbs a 
ycjii). Tlio tenths were 10 per cent of the 
income of the l>ciiefice paid in subsequent years. 
After licnry VIII. had quan*elled with the 
jiope, tho tirst-fruils and tenths jiayable by tho 
Euglish clergy were transfcired to the crown 
by an ac+- if l.'i34. The annual produce of 
taxes then amounted to £14,000. It 
was eA^iended on secular objects until the reign 
of Queen Anne, wlio was jiersuadcd by Gilbert 
Burnet, the celebrated bishop of Salisbury, to 
devote it to tho augmentation of poor livings. 
An a< t of 170^€inpowered the queen to incor- 
|M)rate tho person-s who.'^she should ajipoint to 
lie trustees of th%fund, and rcliex^d tlicm from 
tho restraints imposed by* the statute of mort¬ 
main, thus enabling them to receive gifts of land. 

Tho tenths first-fruits conjnue to be 
levied upon the anciiAt venation, so that their* 
proceeds have not increased. Since 1703 the* 
fund has been augmented by parljamentary 
grants and by private liberality, but it is still 
known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. • f. c. m. 
FISCAL SYSTEMS. See Taxation. 

FISC, a name sometime^ given in millem I 
states to the naiioiml as well 4ii to tlio private 
royal treasury, th^gh derived belli tho Latin 
fiscue, which was originally the I^maii tivasitry 
under imperial control, as distinct ffom tho 
(xrariuTn or stato-chcst under control pf the 
senate. (See Fiscus.) * • ^ 

In the feudal language of the middle ages 
the domain of the crown was'-sjcAietimes called 
/h»cus regiui, * ■ 


•.-^ - - - 

[Madvig, VEirt Roimin, tranal. Morel, toins 
4. -Smith, Dictionaiy of Oreek and Romm /fnft- 
Wright, Cniveisal Pronouncing Jhclian. 

B.{). f 

FISCUS. The trOhsury of tlio Roman 
emperor. Upj^er Augustus am] the early 
emjierors the administration was divided be¬ 
tween the senate, representing llio jngndus^ 
and tho emperor. Consequently there wAe 
two treasuries, the yRrariuni I'ojm/i, au in.stltu- 
lion of the fi-ee lepublic, and the Fusem (hmii-is, 
cstahlislicd by Augustus. When the ctnpirs 
grew into an autocratic form of g«ivcrnment, tin 
Fisi-as Ctrsaris became the only treasury of the 
Roman stale. k. a. w. 

FISH-SILVER, probably a commuted pay¬ 
ment for fish due in feudal times to the lord of 
the manor. Socbolini {Fnghsh Village. Com- 
viunity,' pp. 44, 58), has mention of a “fish- 
penny” and a “fish-fee.” 

[Viiiogradoff, VUlainage in England, 1892, p. 
291.] K. (1. r. 

FIT/HERBERT, Siit Anthony (1470- 
1538), was a .son of Ralph Fitzherhert of Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire, and of Eli/alicth, daughter 
of John Mai’shall of Upton, I^eieestei.shire 
(Nichols, J.,eiceslci’sldri\ IV. li. 957). Accord¬ 
ing to Anthony Wood ho went to Oxford, and 
then to Gray’s Inn ; 18th November 1510 he 
was called to the degreo of sergeant at-law, 
24th November 1,51C was apjtointe/I king’s 
sergeant, and in 1510 became a justice in the 
court of Common Tlcas. From 1509 to 1512 
be was Recorder of Coventry, when picssure of 
work forced him to resign that post (t'oTmiry 
Led Rook, if. 304 1), 309,311 ), Anthony Wood 
states that ho was knighted about 1510, but 
gives no authority, and the earliest mention of 
Nir A. Fitzherliert seems to bo in a State Pajier 
of February 1622, and is not found again until 
the close of 1524, after which ho is more 
commonly described as a knight From 1609 
to his death^froquent mention i.s imulo in the 
State Unpers of his ajipointmoiit to serve on 
coirunissions of the |K!fce, and of gaol de¬ 
livery, for the northern and midland circuits, 
as well os on special commissions, and it is 
from these papers that the outline of his career 
must be drawn. 

In 1514 he was sent as commissioner to 
Ireland together with Dr. Denton, dean of 
Lichfinld, and Sii»Ralph Egortoii,*to attempt a 
settlement of a/Iairs, .» work which seemed at 
the time so siidbep-sfiilly aeeomplislied that tho 
cofhmiasioners received Henry VIH.'s hearty 
thanks on their return in the fintumn. In 
June 1629 Fitzhft-bort fomictf a member of the 
commission appointed “to h&r and dotormiiie 
causes moved before the king hi Clnuicery, and 
comiiiittcd to them by Thomigj, Cardinnl^of 

ovk" {Ldters and Papers Hen. VIIL, iv. iii. 
2502), while on Ist Decemlie? 1529^le signed th« 
articles preferred against Wolsey by the Lordr 



one indictment in which w »8 tliatoWolscy 
had “removed into- Chancery indictmente 
ag|inst his olllccis for hkkiiig 12 d. in the pound 
for prohation of w'lUs, and ieb\ikiug Mr. Justice 
h'itzlmvbei't ” {Lellers a%d Papers Hen. VIII. iv.- 
iii. 2713). hitzhcrhcrt was ajiong Uie judges 
wlio attcn<lcfl Anno Boloyn’s coronation on 1st 
.June 1533 (i/>. vi. 2d3), and in July Cromwell 
addressifl a lottei' to him concerning “tJic title 
of Antony Stytiol/ir, my ward,” which lie fears 
‘*iiiay be juejudicial to me,” and requires P’itz- 
hcrbci-t “to stay the tinil till ho has further 
knowledge” (ib. vl 380). In November of 
the same yiiar lie i.s mentioned as a member of 
the Council at Ludlow with a yearly fee of £10. 

In June 1535 In; sat on tlie tribunal by 
whioli Bishop Fislier and three Cliarteiliouse 
monks were tried and convicted of high treason 
(ib. viii. |). 350), and in July took jiart in tlie 
trial of Sir Tliomas Move. Again on 13th May 
1536 Sir Anthony was one of those who received 
a mandato to return all indictments found 
against Anne Boleyn and Lord Kocheford (i5. 

X. ]). 361). He was written to about the 
Northern Kebellion, and was at Warrington in 
February 1537 for the triiil of oasea couneeti'd 
with it, while about tlie same time ho took 
jMirt in tlie business connected with the sur¬ 
render of the moiia 8 terie.s of Whalloy and 
Furness. His activity- in the North was so 
great that he wjis “highly commended for liis 
diligence” by Sussex, wlio wrote to'Cromwell 
that “he cannot be spared from hence.”—We 
hear of him next on the king’s Council in 
Wales {ib. xii. ii. 321), but shortly after, while 
still in active somee as a jmlge, he died 27th 
May 1538, and w'as buried at Norbury. 

Fitzherbert married 1st, Dorothy, daughter 
of Sir Henry WiBougliby of Woolaton, Notts.; 
2nd, Matilda, daughter and co-heiress of Kichard 
Cotton of Hem})stall Ridware, Staffs., by whom 
he liad live sons and five daughters, according 
to an epitaph preserved in the Neve collec¬ 
tion (Harl. MSS. 3609). Although FiWlierbert 
did not enter into ji^cssion of the manor of 
Norbury until the death of his brother John 
in 1531, he certainly held land in the counties 
of StafToid, Warwick, Oxford and Northamp¬ 
ton acquired by purchase and through his 
wife from 1503 onwards (unpublished family 
papers). From the notices scattered through 
the State Pafiei’^, P’itzherbert (^oms to ha^ been 
a man of weight in practical matters, but ho is 
best known to us as a legal wKter. His chief 
works are (1) La Graunde ^hridgemcni, fin'st 
published V Pynson in 1514, an attempt to 
systematise oxisthig law in thi' foim of a digest 
of the year - bodks ; ( 2 ) Tm Novclle naiura 
breuiujn Q 534)<5 (3) L’office et audoryU di:s 
J'u^tyue de pcaSy first published by K. Redman 
in 1538, who also issued a translation of it 
known as th» Nei^ Boke of Justices of tite peas 
A. F. K. That part which treats of 


“I’office de visconts baililfcs dlcheators con¬ 
stables, coroners” appeared later as a sepaiuto 
tract (Middleton, 1545 ; R. Crompton, 1583); 
(4) Diversilc de coiirtcs el toarjarisdiclions d alia 
iircessaHa. (Kcdmaii, 1523; 1‘ynsoij, 1526, 
though Coke, Inslilulcs, iv. c. ix. ascribes it to 
21 Hen. VIII .5 But bosido tln’se and possibly 
other Mgal writings, two works oft agricnlturo 
[ anj gcneiaily, and /uol/ahly with reason, Jis- 
cribed to Fitzherbert. 

(1) The Poke of Ihsbandrie (Pyn.son, 1523 ; 
Treuerys, 1525 ?; Beithclet, 1532, 1534, 1546, 
1548; Wallo, 1555 ?; M. Marshc, 1560?; 
Awdeley, 1562, 1576; White, 1508 ; Ikithurst 
and Nowbery, 1767 ; IVabucr, 1882) was a 
practic<al manual for tin* working farmer, and 
the numerous editions through wliich it passed 
during the ICLh century atlbid some evidence 
of tlie estimation in wiiich it w.as held, and of 
the need it sujiplied. It is gener.ally considered 
the earliest treatise in Knglish on agriculture, 
if we cxeojit the translation of Walter of 
Henley’s Ihcslmiilryy aUributed to Grosseteste. 

(2) The Poke if surneyinje. (vid mjnvncmeuta 
(Pynson, 1523 ; Berthelct, 1539, 1546, 1507 ; 
Marahe, 1587 ; Bathurst and Newbery, 1767) 
WJV 8 a more technical woik, based upon the 
statute Kiienla Hhnirrii, and W’rittcn lor the 
benefit of lords of inanois. It describes liow 
the survey of a manor should be taken, how its 
resources might ho increased, and in wliat re¬ 
lations lonl and tenants sUnd to one auotlicr. 
The stress laid on the advanbiges of enclosures, 
the minute directions oonceriiing the manago- 
meut of sheep, the warning against tlie rai.siiig 
of rents, the incidental notices marking an in¬ 
crease in general prosperity, and the plea for tlie 
abolition of the still existing evil of villainage 
are interesting iiointa on wliich a student of 
Tudor times may learn much from Fitzherbert, 
while a comiuirison between his e.xperiencc and 
the practice of the 13th conluiy, as described 
by Walter of Henley, ‘v of value. 

Some wriktrs haye mainl^incd that tliese 
works on agricultmo wore not written by 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, but by his brother 
John, thoi^h the latter is no^. known to have 
;wi‘itten aiiytliing el^e. ‘it is said tiiat Sir 
lAnthouy’s jirofcssional engagements could not 
have allowed him to “exercise husbandry forty 
years” as alleged in the Boke of Hushandrie. 
Fitzherbert a» a judge must, however, have had 
much leisure time, whi^h he may w’eli have 
I givek to agriculthral pursuits; aud family 
papem show tli^ he added considerably to his 
landed posicssions. '!Kio i^fhculty presented 
b^ a comparison of his age with the date of 
publicaAon of the Boke of Husbundrie (1523) 
is lessened when wo remember tliat Fitzherbert 
*himssff merely says Hbat he* has been “an 
householder this forty years aud more.” It is 
Bertlielet, the*pclnter, who says that he had 
“ exercised husbandry forty years.” The fact 
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Uiat ho is ctlled “maystor” instoad of “Sir 
Anthony ” in the priuter’s note also seems an 
objection of little weight. It is not knouii 
exactly when ho was knighted, it was certainly 
before February 1522, but since, as already 
uotiexid, the Stale Papers, with one exception 
nse the title “Mr.” until llid close of lf>2‘l, 
and IVequAilly atter\var<l.s, it is not surprising 
to lind tliara printer does the saino when the 
title “Sir” w'ould have been more correct. 

The technical cliaractcr of the Mr. of Sur- 
ucyinge points to its authorship by a man in¬ 
timately acquainted with the law, while various 
indications in the Boke, of Jlushandric show 
that the wiiter was something more than a 
farmer; ho was olc^irly a country gentlenmii 
who could make oxjieriinenls, anil a man of 
scholarly tastes who could quote the Scri}»turos 
and the Fathers as readily as the statute book. 

Profe.ssor Skeat, who lia.s discMissed the inatli’i 
fully in tiie introduction to bus cihliou of the Hoke, 
of may safely he followed in his eon- 

clusioii that Sir Antliony FiLzhcrbert wius the 
author of these books, until more convincing 
arguments to the contrary are iorthcoming 

[Copy of brass on tomb, Brit. Mus. Hark MSS. 
3609.—Wood’s AUu-mr Oxon. (Blis.s). - Nichols’s 
LeienUrahire, iv. j»t. il.—Donthwaito’s (Jray's 
Jnn. —Notes and Queries, 6tli ser. ii. iii. iv. — 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiff. (Dilidm), ii. iii. iv.—Dug- 
daie’f- xtrlg Jurid.— Letters and Papers For. and 
Ihm, if the reign of Hen 17//.—Skeat’s Intro- 
d 'clion to the Hoke of Ilastxtndry (Trubiier, 1882). 
— (\minl.rn Ixel Hook ('fowii Clerk’.s 

Coventry).] l?. A. M. 

FIVE illANC PIECE. Standard gold as 
well as s'Wer coin of the countries foiniing the 
‘ Latin ” Monetary Union (France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, andCrecce). Gold: weight, 
2t*89 giaius; liiiene.ss, 900 ; value in gold 
(916*6 tine at £3:17: lOj an ounce), 3s. lUd. 
^'Ivcr: .veight, 38S‘81 grains; fiiieites.s, 900; 
va’nc in silver (925 fine at Gs. 6d. an ounce), 
is. 3|d. ^ ^ V. K. A. 

FIVE-rOUlJD PIECE. Ffglish sUridanl 
gold coin, provided for in the firs^ schedule 
to the Coinage Act, 1870, but not actually 
coined for circjjlation until 1887. on the occa- 
sion of the jubilcesof yuecn Vietori.a ; wmiglit, 
616*37 grains ; fiiienes-s, 916*6. A further issjie 
of these coins was mode in 189.3, and another 
with the effigy of King Edward vn. in 1902. 

F. E. A. 

FIX, ThiSudore j[1800-18463 horn at Soleure 
(Switzerland), died at Paris. He migmted ^ 
an early age into France, wjjerc he first carried 
on the profession laf a laud purveyor, and 
then occupied Sinself .nth translating German 
works into French. This lalt-mciit.icmod cm- 
plo 3 rraent led to hi.s forming a taste for econ¬ 
omic science. He • obeyed this VH flihd 
founded, in July 1833, the Ilcmie tmnsuelie 
d'dconomie politique, whicH was the lore- 
ninner of the JininuU des '^cononiisles. Fix’s 
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rc view, however, was very coldly receivo<l by 

the piiulic—tfiuiigh he had the as.sislancc ol 
Buret, Blampii, Kossi, Sismondi, and others. 
This periodical came to an end at the clo^ of 
the 3 'enr 1836. Fix Jhen wtukod on eevcral 
journals, the t^iecle, the Qcotidienne, the Consti- 
liifiomu.!., and(^>eeiallyou the Junnutl dcs^.cono- 
vtislrs. In 18-10 his easay, called Un‘nuhnoire 
snr I'association des dmutnes allemaiules, won 
him a jnizc from llu5 Academy of the moral aiul 
jiolitical sciences. After this, Fix, tliongli never 
elected .a member of the Iiislitiite, was employed 
in working on the report on the progress of 
sei(*nce.s since the Revolulion—a work which 
the Institute ha<l uiideit.iken. Finally, in 
March 1846, but a few months before his death, 
Fix completed and sent to the pi inter his 
Ohservations sur V6(ai des classes ouvi'ib'cs, 1 vol. 
8vo, a very solid and W(“ll \viitt(‘n motu>gra])h, 
full both of common-sense and of learning, and 
distinguished by a high standard of cnhgliloiK’d 
iiitelligenee. It may be read at tlio present 
day witli pleasure. 

[See also J. A. Blanqui, Ihsloire dc Vfconomie 
poliltque cn Europe, de.puis lesancietisjnsqitW nos 
jours.] A. c. f. 

FIXED AND FLOATING CAITI'AL 
Adam Smith drew a dHtiuclioii between capi¬ 
tal which yii'lded a profit witliout passing from 
Olio owner to anollier, ami (ajtibil which did 
not Thi.s distinction — which is ically one 
hetwoe;*foo<l and fuel fin* the support of labour 
and all other kinds—was modified by Iticardo 
into one betw ecu ‘ ‘ goods of slow consumption ” 
and those which “require to l>o fieijucntly re- 
jiroduced”; a discrimination wliich does not, od 
the face ol it, profe-ss to be .scientific, and about 
the uscfulneas of which he himself was dubious. 
Mill, following the same train of thought, for¬ 
mulated tho recognised classical division between 
fixed and circnlating capital in these term.s; 
“Capital which fulfils ilie whole of its office, 
in the i»roduction of which it is engaged, by a 
singly nse,^ called circulaling capital ; capital 
which exists in any finable shape, and the 
n uirn to which is spread over a period of cor¬ 
responding duration, is called fixed capital." 
According to these definitions fixed capital is 
practically invested cajutal, and comprehends 
machinery, houses, public works, railways, 
canals, improvements to land, and anything 
productive which exists in a .duiahle shape. 
Circulating capital, on tlie other hand, compre 
bends raw i^terial, inetils and minerals, the 
victual produce*)! laml, and all that is set aside 
for the sustenance of labourer^ Money can 
hardly be phu-#:! i’l either ijlass ; it Is generally 
placed in tho latter, altlif^igh it does not fall 
within Mill's definition. I ho term circulat¬ 
ing” is not a very happy dc.signjrtion for this 
sort of capital ; because by fcyj)othe8W does 
not circulate, but is, on tbe contrary, consumed 
in a single use. The tenn “ floating capital' 
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seems to be better adapted in describyig the 
sloes of commodities ia qitcstiuii.*‘ 

There ore two otlier divisions of capital, laith 
of Ifhich ought to be noticed, as they run on 
lines very nearly similar to tliat wliicli dis- 
orimiuates between fixed and lloating capital. 
One is that between capital •.viiich directly 
sustains labourers, called wage • ca]>ital, and 
canital whicli only iiidiroctly aids labourers, 
called auxiliary capital. The only practiwtl di Her- 
enco between wage-capital and floating ciijiibil 
is that the latter includes raw material, which 
is classed as auxiliary. The other division 
of capital is that into specialised and iioii- 
spccialiscd capital. Fixed capital, with Die 
exception of houses, is generally ])ro}>crly to be 
classed as specialised ; but the line of demarca¬ 
tion between those last-mentioned classes of 
capital is not to be deliiicd with accuracy, any 
more than that between s]>ccialiscd aiul iion- 
sjiecialised labour. There is little to clioose 
between these three clossitications of capital; 
but that which forms the subject of the present 
article has come down fnnn tlie earlier English 
economists, and is the iiiostcoinmonly cmjdoyed. 

Tho}>rogi’e 3 .s of industry is, si>caking generally, 
marked by tlie increasing ratio which fixed 
capital bears to floating. Fixed capital really 
represents the saving, or foresight, wliich is of 
the oasonc<5 of the creation of nearly every form 
of ca 2 )ital. On pasture and agriciilLuie there 
was formerly little fixed capital eiaqfloyed, 
but this gradually increases; and in all 
other industries the tendency to increase the 
quantity of fixed capital is very groat. The 
most striking result of this progres-s is, that the 
proportion of industries wliicli i;xist for the 
purpose of constructing fixed capital — i,c. 
making raw material (tloatiug capital) into 
machinery—constantly increases. It is this, 
along with otheroanscs .springing cs-sciitiallyfrom 
the same source, that jwsists the phenomenon 
af the slow depletion of rural districts and 
growth of towns and large villagodt There is 
therofora, while the j^ocess is going on, a 
^adual but continuous displacement of labour 
ivhich in normal periods jmsaea unnoticed and 
jreatos little disturbance. A sudden conversion 
>f floating into fixed capital on a large; scale, 
however, has always a very serious effect, at 
least temporarily, on labour; and this at many 
aeriods has capsgd new machinery to be uii- 
mpular with the working claJ&ea Then? are 
:wo ways in which a conversion ^ such as that 
nentioned affects labour. If 4 . large quantity 
if capital is withdrawn fi*om agriculture, and 
iivested in machiyeiy on jicniianeut works, 
the illustration g^ou by Professor Fawcett, 
)ia'n,ual of l^)liticM Eanwmyt ch. iv.), there 
B not the BKQo quantity of the annual return 
himlthe convertod capitil available for con- 
nmption. It mus^ be remarked that this 
•suit can onijr bo temporary. In the long 


run, floating cajntal is increased Hj tlxo giowtli 
of lixed (japital, but at a much slower rate, and 
it is liable to great fluctuations, as it depends 
on the continued existence and success of the 
iiidustiies in which tlic lixed cajiital is invested. 
Tlie other manner iu wliich labour is affected 
by a great conv(^'^ion of floating cajiital is this : 
such a clwingo means in eflect the sji'cialisation 
of a quantity of capital, and as specialised 
capital generally emjiloys 8 jK?cialiscd labour, 
the workmen have to learn to change their 
business if they want to get cmjdoymeut. 
The demand forskillod labour incrcasessuddcnly, 
and the unskilled man suffers. 

A country wliicli iioasossea a great stock of 
fixed cajiitiil lias the main element of financial 
strengtli, and the chief contributor to national 
credit. It may be observed, liowever, that 
wlieii a country conics to be the scene of a war, 
its loss, and tlie consequent distress of iU in¬ 
habitants, arc greater wheie much Il.\ed capital 
exists. The destruction of a harvest is the 
destruction of a year’s agri^ldtulal income; 
the breaking-nj) of machinery and works is a 
broach made in national cajiital. 

[Ad.ain Smith, WealOi uf Saiionsy bk. ii. ch. i. 
—Mill’s VrincipU'Sy and Unseltlcd (Questions in 
Pditiad Eanumiyy e.s.s.iys iiL and v.—Marshall’s 
Priiicifilai 0/ ICconoinks. —Marx, Das Kapilal .— 
Cainies, l^tding Principles.'] M. o. D. 

FIXED INCOMES do not afford a constant 
benefit to the rccijiients when the value of 
money changes. Incomes may be thus claasi- 
tied according to the degree in whieli they are 
affected by a change in the value of money 
(Jevons, Cuirmnj and Finance, j>. 96). ( 1 ) 

Incomes derived from fiimls, annuities, 
mortgages, etc., where the wliole loss or gain 
con.sequent on depreciation or ajipreciation falls 
ujion the holdcT. ( 2 ) Incomes made up of 
“fixed charges established by law or custom 
or eonvcnionco, such as the fees of lawyers, 
physicians, etc.” The^ increasS’ of business 
consequent 011 ^ a virtual reduction of charge 
may here make someioomiKsnsation, as in the 
case of traffic increasing with the diminution of 
tolls. (3) Incomes “entirely independent of 
the value of |old,” such as^AlioM of manufac¬ 
turers, morcdiants, artilans, etc. ; from which 
class, however, must be excepted salaries and 
wages whicti, though not fixed, are slow to move. 

To correct the evils incident to the fixity of ^ 
incomes—the loss to the recipient in case of 
jepreejation, to the community in cose of 
appreciation—is one of the objects proposed by 
scliemes desi^ccT^to obviate the change in the 
valuQ of money, os Cotin Rkni j?, and a Tabular 
Stakdatiw (S«e also Index Numbers.) 

•‘FIX'JtJRES. The older law,*both of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, allowed no exception to the 
maxim that wl^tevcr was fixed to the soil 
went with it Accordingly, every object, even 
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plough origiially movable in character, that 
had once been iixcd to land or to a Imilding, 
became a )>art of that laud or Imilduig, and 
could not be removed at the will ot the pemou 
who had iixed it It thus bccamo a fixtm'c, 
the proi>crty of the landlord in the same sense 
as the rest of Uie land or liniyin^. But be¬ 
tween ihin(|8 fixed to the soil, so as rend -r 
the premises complete and (uisurc the ajtpro- 
[«‘iate use of them ; things dillicult to move on 
accountof their weight; and things temporarily 
attached for convcnionce’ sake, with no intention 
of traiisfcrriiig the property in them, it became 
dillicult to distinguish, and the maxim was 
unduly harsh in its operation. The early miles 
of law remain on the whole in foi-ce in questions 
between heire-al-law and personal representa¬ 
tives, except in pailicular cases where such 
objects as mirrors, pictures, Upestiies, and the 
like have been held not to have been fixtures, 
and between jtersotml creditora and mortgagees. 
As between lessors and lcsst:e.s, however, there 
has been a considerable relaxation of the older 
rules ; and the rule seems now clear in Knglaiid, 
not()uite so clear in Scotland, that fixtures jmt 
up lor trade jmrposcs or for domestic use may, 
as against the lessor, be remo\cd by the lessee, 
or severed from the tenement, and that they 
thereupon regain their charaolcr as movabhs 
and a.s the personal j)roj»orty of Llie les.sce ; pro¬ 
vided that what lie so docs ho must do during 
tho leim or during the continuance of his pos¬ 
session as tenant, and that the tenement is not 
to Imj injured or impaired in its use by the 
Muoval, Such fixtures aro called “Tenants’ 
Fixtures,” while those which must remain 
ett died to the Freehold are called “Landloids’ 
Fixuires.” This relaxation was not effectively 
extended to agricultural tenancies until the 
j)asdng of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1883, by which it was provided that agricultural 
fixtures or buildings, for which the tenant was 
not entitled td*coinpeimtion under the act, or 
which he was not bouna by biS|^reeraeut to 
put up, or had not putnip instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landloixl, 
niight bo removed by llic tenant before the end 
of his tenancy, Ai condition tliat ^e, had paid 
his rent, etc. ; that no Avoidable damage wa^ 
done; that any actual damage was made good, 
and that uotice was given and an of^ion given 
to the landlord to purchase tlio fixtures or 
buildings at a \ ablation, ' a. d. 

FLEETWOOD, WiUiAw (lC56-1723),*-tho, 
first English collector of statistics of jirices,— 
became fellow of Kingis Coinfge, ^Cambridge; 
gained reputatioxi*as a ; readier with string 
Whig sympathies, and was ap/lointe^ succes¬ 
sively canon of Windsor (1702), bishop of 
St Asaph (1703), and bishop of Ely (IH^)* * 

' In 1707 Fleetwood published anonymously 
his Chronicon Preewsu/m,; Acewnt of 

iiingli$h Moneys the Price of‘Com and other 


C'mvioi^ities for the fast Gw years; in a Letter 
to a Stiukul in the. University of Ujford, The 
(piestioii had been presented to him how far 
tiie stnitutes of a ccrlain college (founded^be- 
tween 1440 ami 1460), jvhieh vaealetl a Fellow¬ 
ship if the Fellow had an esbite in land of 
iiilicritanee, oi^a jterpelual ]>eiision, of five 
^^ouuds per annum, \veie binding in conseii'ncc. 
Fleetwood answered that tlii.s rule must Jim 
iTiter]>rotcd according to tin- eliangcd value of 
money ; and the jmrpo.se of Ins book wjis to 
determine what Uiat elintige lunl been. He 
concluded tli.at “£6 two litunhed and sixty 
years ago, was e<juival'-nt to X’28 or i:30 now." 
But hLs treatise, took a wirier lango ; it brought 
together ail tlie inlormatiou lie could fiml on 
the values of money and tlie ]irie.e.s of com- 
iimditics during tlu* Mulrllc Ages in England ; 
and it j.s still well wortli consulting. Jlis 
ligmes were Uiken alino.st exclusivrsly from 
dironiclcs ; but ho clearly foretohl such in¬ 
quiries as those of Mr. Tliorold Itogcra. “The 
dcntleineji of caeli University," he remavkrd, 
“will have it in their Hands (o make what 
Amoiidmenl.s tiny .shall .sec good, out of their 
old liidfs and Pnrsars' Aceoi/n/.t; wliich 1 
look upon as tiie most sure Guirles in Kiujuirias 
of this ISatuie; becauao our Ucneral Histories 
rlo mostly give iia the Friees of Things 
ivJn'ch are Kiiraorihiiarii^ either for Clteapncss 
or for Jkarncss. Wheicas the Collnje Accounts 
deliver iiitlilully the vrdiwmj and emfmon 
I’lice of most Commodities and I’rovisions.” 

Fleetwood’s sermons lieqncntly dealt with 
snhjr'cts of current interest. Thus in I6D4 he 
jrrcoched a Scmion atjainst (Jlijiping b»;l'ore the 
Loid Mayor at finildhali Chapel, wherein ho 
coiisidciod “First, The Use and Fiecessity of 
Money to the carrying on the Trade and Cora- 
merce of the AVoild ; Secondly, tlie Mischiefs 
of corrupting and dchasing Money, the. Coining 
of h.ad Metal, or the clij'ping and stealing from 
good ; Thirdly, tho Ileasonableiiess and dustico 
of the IjawsMiich i»uiiish such Oifeiidcrs.” So 
also hc'publishcd in 172(i(during the South Sea 
Fame) a Sermon, jireachcd some years before to a 
City congregation, On the Justice of Payiny Debts. 

A Cimitlete CoUertvm of the Sermons, Tracts, 
and Pieces of all kiiuls llud irere nmlten try... Dr, 
William Fleettcood, was published by subscription 
in 1737. W.J.A. 

FLE'rCHER, Andkkw (1655-1716), of 
Saltoun, published a remarkable discussion of 
pau|>erism in ^Ipotland at the end of tlio I7th 
cc^itury (vide iXxa^Sccond Discourse, etc, in Two 
Discourses concerning the affairs 0" Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 16^; repritit«d in Fletcher’s 
PolUiml Works, London, 4737, 8vo). He 
points out that the had sea-so^is of 1695-1698 
were a sj'iccial cause of poverty, but liti attribiUos 
its origin to tho church, “wWch encoiiri^cd 
setting slaves at liberty.” .* . “ frovisiona by 
hospitals, almshouses, and the contributions of 



churches or parishes, liave by cx])ciience boon 
found to increase the numbers ol‘ tliose that live 
by tliein. And the liberty every idle and la7,y 
petson has of burdening the soricty in whieli 
ho Jives, witJi Jiis niayitonajjci-, luis iiK’jvxvjJ 
the numbers to the n’eaUciiing and impoverish¬ 
ing of it: for he needs only lo^ay that he can¬ 
not get work, and tlicii he must be iiiainUuued 
by charity ” [i>. Then, rrg.irdiiig '‘not 

names, but tilings,” Fhdeher exjuesses t/ie 
opinion lliat slavery is pref'eraliJe to a bad 
system of workhonsea. While lio does not 
vlofond “any of tliose bad and cruel regulations 
about slaves,” ho “])roeeeds to explain under 
what conditions they might bo belli good and 
userul, as well as 1 think they are necessary in 
a well-regulated govermnent.'’ According to 
his scheme the master is not to have iiowor 
over the slave’s life, or for mutilation or torture. 
The slave, liis wife and cliildien, are to be ju'o- 
vided with clothes, food, ami lodging, to be 
educated at the master’s expense, and to have 
Sunday Iiolidays. Exccjit in mattci’s relating 
to their duty as servants they are lo be under 
the jiroteetion of the law and not subject to the 
will of their masters. 'I'licy are not to jmssess 
])roperty, and they may be sold, i.e. FletelnT 
explains, their services may be alienated without 
their eoiibenl. lie proposes to comjicl “every 
mail of a certain estate ” to take a projiortiouate 
number of vagabonds on those conditions and 
to set them to work. Under such a «ystcm he 
maiutaius that, they would be better olf than 
those who “having a ]iower to ]>ossoss all 
things, are very olten in ■w'aut of cverytliiug.” 

f A full life of Fletcher is given in tlm btdionary 
of Natmud liioyTaphi/, vol. xix.) w. a. a. Ti. 

FLKYI.ANI) is fiatisPietorily exjilaiiied by ; 
Vinogradoff {yUlaimKje in Entjlaud, j). 170) 
as land held by the villein tenure of agrieultural 
work {adfurcam ct Jlatjdlum, ?.r. by jiitchfork 
and flail), not by ]uymcnt of rent. js. o. l*. 

FLOATING CHARGE is the name given to 
the general charge of tlie imd^fktakiti|' of a 
company frcfinently given in favour of dimcnture 
holders (sec ilEniiN ruiiK ; Debenturk Stock). 
'JiTio expression charge ” implies that 

it does not attach to any 8}>ecific })ro]HTty but 
to all the property held by the comjiany at any 
particular moment subject to the company’s 
right to dis]K)sQ of it in the onliuary course of 
their bu.sincag. ^ It is only in case of default or 
liquidation proceedings tliat ffie charge bScomes 
elfoctivo. A receiver may thep be appointed 
who takes imssession ol all tljo a.sscts, and ^le 
general creditors will he shut out. A floating 
charge, lik^iU ^thor mortgages, ought to bo 
registered in tlic company’s regli^ter of cliarges 
(Comp. Act, 1862-73), but as the omission to 
register does not‘entail any consequences except 
th^ >ayment of certain penalties by tlic parties re¬ 
sponsible for the omission (Wright v. Horton, 12 
Appeal Cusol, 371), the creditors of a company 


can never know whether, in the cane of a windiilg 
lip, their claims will not bo frustrated by deben- 
1111*6 holders, the legislatiU'C having given atl- 
ditional facilities fortlm creation of secret charges 
by declaring that the Bill of Sale Act of 1882 
(sec Bill of Sale) does not a\)ply to the de- 
1 iK'uturea of a ^nmjiany. Up to recent times 
j creditor*' wlio wort! .secured by a sjiecidc mortgage 
I of any part of a comjiaiiy’s ]»i*opcrty were com- 
jaratively .safe, but the iugenuity of company 
lawyers lias found a new method of dofeating 
tlieir claims, a.s well as tliose of unsecured credi- 
tora, liy in.serting an additional clause in deben¬ 
tures by which ilie comjiany undertakes “not 
to create any mortgage or charge in priority ” 
to the debentures in question. E. s. 

FLOATING DEBT. Tlie expression 
“Floating Debt” in state finance is used as 
etjuivalcnt to “unfunded” and opposed to 
“funded debt” The floating debt of a state 
is generally intended to bo repaid within a 
comparatively short period, but it may also bo 
raised in Ibat form in order to be converted 
into funded debt at a subsequent period. A 
])art of tlie floahng debt of tlie United Kingdom 
consists of tenijtorary advances required for 
the supply services in anticipation of rovenuo 
payable at a later period within the same 
liiiancial year, Imt it also b.ippcns lliat expen¬ 
diture is incurred for objects for which an 
addition to tho funded debt does not seem 
justified, but which cannot conveniently be 
raised out of one year’s revenue, and in sucl 
cases the creation of a floating debt rejiayable 
within a fixcil number of years is a useful ex- 
]»C(liciit Tims for instaucc the Naval Defence 
Act 1889 provides that tho siuns lequired for 
the pur}ioso of building certain vessels may bo 
raised by the creation of floating debt re|)ayablo 
within seven years. 

A good recent instance of tho creation of 
floating debt, subsequently converted into 
funded debt, was tho is^ue of e^bhefiucr bonds, 
for the purjiqge of Jiaviiig off holders of consols 
who were unwilling to coifvert under Mr, 
Goschen’s Act; their bonds were afterwards, 
through the operation of tho National Debt 
(Conversio# of Exclicquqj* Bbnds) Act 1892, 
ixchangeil against a*'charge in favour of the 
Holders which now forms part of tlie funded. 
debt. The effect of the ofieratiou will be seen 
by comparing on the table given below tl»e 
respective ambunts of funded and unfunded 
^ debt(for 1892 and 1893. * 

' The floating debt consisfa of advances made 
by tho Baj^k Tif Eii^iid, exchequer bonds 
repayable witliin a fixed ^jumber of years, 
interest tJoiug4,)ayablo at fixed intervals in the 
meantime, and treasujy bills repayable at much 
«3hortgt I>eriods and issued at a«discount in the 
same way iiiorcaiitile bills. Torminablir 
annuities are aj^o in a certain sense part of the 
floating debt; • they are partly used like 
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excliequer bSnds for the purjwse of spreading 
ex[>eiiditurc over a number of years, and partly 
also for the piir])oso of paying olF funded debt. 
As the National Debt is to a great extent held 
by public bodies, a conversion of funded into 
unfunded debt for the purpose of ultimate re¬ 
payment can always be csisil^ arranged if the 
state of tftc finances allows sunh an operation. 
T1»0 proportion of floating to funded debt is 
shown below. The \infun(lod debt rose greatly 
after the South Afncan War (1899-1903):— 


Year. 

Pumk'il <U‘bt.. 

fapiUil v.nlui* 
()l lerniiiinlito 

UnlunOed 

(l.'bL 



aumulu‘.s. 


1 £ 

£'■ “ 

i £ 

1836 

i 760,295,000 

00.098,000 

30,083,000 

1813 

774,859,000 

48,112,000 

18,684,000 1 
17,743,000 

1853 

764,541,000 

31,862,000 

18(53 

787,423,000 

18,074,000 

16,495,000 

1873 

727.374,000 

47,019,000 

4,829,100 

1883 

712,699,000 

‘27,571,000 

14,185,000 

1892 ' 

.577,94.5,000 

64,422,000 

35,313,000 

1903 

640,085.726 ’ 

.55,560,036 

75,133,000 

1905 

63,5,682,863 

47,75(5,246 

71,633,000 

1911 

610,315,193 

34,417,265 

40,500,000 


Tlie annual interest ehargo ou tlio unfunded 
d. hi in 1911 was £1,353,177. 

3'lie disadvantage of a floating debt, oajjcci- 
ally in tiie shape of short treasury bills which 
have frc'picntly to be renewed, is that in a 
moment of financial crisis it might be dilll- 
eult to find new Ukers, when current bills fall 
due; blit when it is remembered that a conaider- 
ahlo ])art of the amount granted hy parliament 
for tlie service of the debt is used for the 
•’epnymcnt ot cajiital, and that, in case of 
i. :ccs.sity the commissioners, instead of pur¬ 
chasing consols, may use the sinking fund for 
the repayment of treasury bills, this risk in 
view jpf the coinjiarativo smallness of the 
amount does not swmii a serious one. 

The exp^aion floating debt is also used 
in the case of large %firoantilo and industrial 
undertakings,•more especially*in the case of 
railways, to distinguish tnido debts and debts 
borrowed from banks for temporary purposes 
from debts iitcurjjpd by the isi^o of Dkuen- 
TUKKS (q.v.) or ])ekk>A'uue STOCK (q.v.). The 
[irioritics as between the dcbonturo-lioIiSjva 
and the other creditors dejiend o«i the special 
circumstances of each case and the law of the 
country in which the debtor^ undci taking is 
situate. • ^ 

[As to the theoretical aspects of the Biibj^t 
of floating debt in state J^.ance, see Uosclier, 
Finajizwissensahi/t, § 113.] • 2 . B. 

FLOATING POLICY (Marine insurance). 
A floating policy is a policy which designates 
the subject ftiattor insured in geiicrl^ tcrffis, 
and leaves the name of the ship, the jMirticuIar 
Bubjoct matter, and the> vi|hie of to bo 
definod by subsecjiient dnclarutions The 


declarations nj^y be-made by indorsement on 
the policy or in other customary manner, but 
the general rule is tlipt they must bo made in 
order of shipnionl and witli reasonable diligdliec. 
When a declaration of .value is not made until 
after noUco of loss, the policy must bo treated 
as an ojkju, aift not us valued policy, as regards 
the subject matter of that declaration. 

[See Amould’s Marine Jnsuxxnre, od. 6, p. 
337.] M. n. c, 

FLOREZ ESTRADA, Alvaro (1765-1853), 
entered early the financial administration of 
Sj>aiu, and was appointed in J798 jujwitmrfor 
general dc las Aslnrias. As sucli he contrilmtc<l 
powerfully to the oigjiiiisation of the resistance 
to Napoleon, and was promoted, in 1813, osist- 
enU in Seville: Ins jurisdicliou extended over 
the whole of Andalnzia. During tlie troubled 
rcigir of Ferdinand \'1T. ho was twice obligofl 
to take sholtcr in England, wdicie he devoted 
liimsclf to the study of jiolitual economy. 
After tlie cstablislimeiit of the con.stitutional 
monarchy during the minority of tbieen Isabella, 
he returned to Spam and was apjiointcd a mem¬ 
ber of the senate, over which ho jucsidc<l. In 
1851 he was elected a coirespondiiig meniher 
of the French Acad6mie dcs Scicruxs morahs et 
poHtiqucs. 

Florez Estrada is considered the most dis¬ 
tinguished Spanish economist of the fii'st half of 
til IS century. lie ]mb1ished in 18H, in Madrid, 
his EMiitmi im-parcial dc las dise7i$ioiLcs dc 
Awcriai, in wliich he advocated the (Mr»anci|>ii- 
tioD of the S])anLsh colonies of tlie New Woild. 
I^ter on, he wrote a iuimplilct entitled Efixtos 
produddos cn Enropa jwr la Ikija cn et ju’O- 
duclo de las minas de plala (London, 182f), 
on the effects of the reduced production of 
the silver mines and his Exainin de la Criais 
Comcrdal de la Inglatierra, translated into 
French under the title: li^Jlexions mr la 
DHresse Coinniei'ciale de la Grande ErcLaijnc 
(Paris, 1826). But his principal work is 
his ^rcati^c of political economy, of which 
j (Ufferent editions wore^ssued in London (1828), 

! Paris (1831), and Madrid (1841 and 1848), 
j somctimCvS under the title of Tmlado and 
I sometimes of Carso de Eumomia Politica. A 
j French ti-anslation under the appropriate head- 
I ing of Crnrs Edeetique d'^lcovomie PoliUgiie 
' ajij)carc<l in Paris and London in 1833 (3 vols. 
8v^. In fac^ Florez Estradii was not, and 
exjffesaly disclaims being, an original writer, 
whilst he ciy^didly confesses his obligations to 
^Ucan^o, M‘Cu41ooli, and Janies Mill. But he 
is by no moans their undiscrimi^ting follower, 
and, for insta»|pe, fi*eely criticises some of thoir 
views on the advantages §f a jKipcr currency. 
Ho insists on tlio necc.ssit^ of what is now 
railed a higli sfiuidard of lifo for* tho W’l^ing 
classes; “nations cannot pro:f[>cr if the wwking 
classes are not active, inV-dligeiy;, and iiuliistri- 
ous; this is ini}>ossiblo if llioir wages are not 




high enough to secure them a comfoi-tajjle ami 
agreeable lilc" (p. 375, edit.' 1831). The 
most original part is to he found in the chajftcrs 
ooneoruing taxation. Tlicy aio written Iroin 
the point of view of an oxpei-ienced and on- 
lightened Spanish oliicial, who ascribes the 
decay of his country to its dofi'ctivo linancial 
and economic govenimcnt and to the undue ami 
excessive iiuposiiiou ol' taxes on consumption. 
Ho energetically rcjecLs the |>olicy of meeting 
cuiTeut expenses by ])nblic loans, and rocom- 
mends tlio introduction into Spain of a moderate 
land'tax, leaving untouelicd the [irobts derived 
from investments in the iinjirovemeut of laud. 

E. ca. 

FLOUIDA-BLANCA, Jos£ Monino, Count 
of (1728-1808), apjtointud in 17G6 ftscal and in 
the following year inomber of the council of 
Castile, was sent on a mission to Romo to obtain 
fmm the Tope tlm suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits. As a reward for his success Charles 
III. of Spain gave him, in 1778, the title of 
count of Flotida-Blanea and appointed him, in 
1776, minister of state and later on of grace and 
justice. Alter liis disgrace under Chailes IV. 
in 1792, ho retired to a convent in Murcia, his 
native place, where he rcniaine<l tinlil the rising 
against Napoleon, wlien liis pojiuluiity caused 
him to bo ]mt at the bead of the national 
government as president of the aujireme govern¬ 
ing jmiLa. Ho died shortly afterwards. 

Before his elevation to the ministry Jio had 
already made known his reforming tcndeneie.8 
on the question of the supjily of corn for 
Madriil, and by liis protest agaiiust the privileges 
of tlie Mesta or right oi j.assage allowed 
to herds of cattle (itcs}mcsia Jismil , . , c&ntra 
los gajuxdnos IraHlrnTruxTUi's, 1770). 

^ As a minister, he distinguished himself by 
Ilia unification of Hie Sjianish iinjiort tariff, 
whieli was diirerent in the dilfercnt kingiioms 
of the monarchy, and hy raising the revenue 
dorivod from ciisloms from 60 to 180 millions 
of rcales (£600,000 to £1,800,000), although 
he had lowered the on raw matevlais and 
machinery. Ho also reduced the alcamla, or 
tax on every sale tvom 14 to about 6 per cent, 
and remittcil it on all fwilcs of gocnls hy the 
inamifactiu-er himself (see Ai,<'avala). He 
built about COO miles of new loads, improved 
the 8ea-i>oits, and gave an active impulse to 
irrigation. At*th'- Sfimo time Iiq took stringent 
measures for the impression oY beggary and 
vagrancy by the establishment of J;lio/emdo pio 
hcnejicial or poor fund for theoendowment o^) 
bosjiitals aiu^orphanagcs, to be supplied by a 
li.^ed charge on all ^.clcsiastioal l^nciiccs. 

In the IteTiiorial Resented in 1788 U> Charles 
IIL, Florida-Blanca sets forth the lesult of his 
endimvoura aftd his*views for the future. Some 
of tnfr latter are rather striking; ho intends to 
put down the^xcessaof entails by submitting 
henceforth their creation to the royal approlia- 


tion, and by aiitliorising the mhhicijHil junta 
to sell for building purposes any iinoccu/ded 
land in the neighhouriiood of towns. On the 
other hand he is willing to declare the life 
owner of an entailed c.statc full owner of the 
value of all the improvements he has effected in 
the way of inigutiug, iilauting, or clearing nu- 
broken fialds, 

The Memorial has hcen imhlished, with mast 
other works of Florid.a-BIaiica, in Riva«h*neyra's 
Jiibtioieca de Aulores vol. 69 (Madrid, 

1867), and has been given in Frencli in Muriel’s 
translation of Coxe's work on Spain under Hie liouse 
of Bourbon {I'Ksi>aijue sous Icsroisde la maison de 
I IhurhoUt vol. vi. ji. 267.) 2 , ca. 

FLORIN. 

Florin, History of tlie Knf;lish (loUl, p. di; Florin, 
Eti^Iisli (CJtild anrl yilvci), p. 92; Florin, Austriuu, 
p 93; FlnriiJ, Dutch, p. 93. 

F[.i>uin, His'roitv of tub Knousii Gold. 

A gold coin of tlio reign of Edward III., 
•so called from a Eloronlino coin, the Jioriiw, 
lirst iiisuod in 1252, whicli derived iU name from 
tho fact of it.s liaving iijion it a lily {Jiore, llowcr). 
Tlio Eiigliah coin waa sometimes called a llorence; 
it was, liowcver, cijnal in weiglit lo two of the 
Italian coins. Tim i.ssne of llorins autlmnsed 
by parliament of 1313 anrl made current hy 
liroclamation dated 27 th January (o.s.) of the 
same year, was tlie second attempt since tlio 
9th century to introiiiice a gold coinage into 
England, the lirst attempt, fionry lll.'s gold 
pennies, having failed. Tlio lloriiis were to be 
current at 6s., to wcigli 108 grain.s, to bo of the 
same finenc.ss as the Elorentiiio coin, 23 carats, 

3A grains oi gohl to ^ grain of alloy, and to be 
made and current equally in Englanil and in 
I'kndcrs, for the lacilitatimi of trade. Half 
and quarter llorins were issued at tlie same time. 

In 134'!, however, it having liecn found that 
tliey liad been overvalued in proportion to silver, 
tlie florins were, according to lynyon, made 
"no longer current witl|||pit the consent of the 
receiver, lint tfiey we e to b^ considered as 
hulliou and tahen according to tlic.ir value as 
such,’’audacoinagcottlielioni.E took their place. 
Tims tliey w^ro not called in hqt demonetised, 
an,d left to take their pined as bnllion. Only 
Into specimens of the Eiiglisli llurin, two of the 
half, and three ol thy quarter florin are extant. 
LKenyon, Gold Coins nfJSngland, 1884.] 

^ . E. a. p. ' 

Florin (E^ULISJl), Oold, A coin stioiok in 
l;]\o reign of Ed.vard III. and issued at the 
rate of Cs. sterling. Tliere w'os only one 
coinage of tlicijp jiiwes, th< exact date of which 
is nnaertahi, but it was cither in 1343 or 1344. 
Weiglit, IJu-25 giaiiis; finenc.ss, 994-8. Value 
in gold (916*8 line at 413 :17 : lOi an ouiicel 
£r:0Ci/ • 

Silver. Token coin of the nominal value ol 
2s., and legal twider to the amount of £2, 
First struck in the year 1849 j weight, 174-64 
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groins; Uneiftss, 926. Value in silver francs 
(900 fine), 2*32 IVancs. 

[HenJVey’s KvjHsh CoinSf 1885.—Ruding’s 
AnnaU of the Coinaye.] v. E. a. 

F 1 . 0 HIN (Aukijuan), or GuiJUiN. Silver 
standaixl coin, 900 lino, wcigliing 190*53 grains. 
Also double florins of j»roj)orti(^atc weight and 
same lhici*!.ss. Value of tlio florin Jii silvn- 
(925 tine at 5s. 6d. an ounce.), 2s. lj«l. ; in 
silver Iranos (900 line), 2*47 francs. 

Aiistiian florins were last coined in 1892. 
On the 2nd of August of that year, a law was 
j>asse<l estahlishing a gohl staiulaid and a now 
inetallie currency, witli a gold ciown, of the 
weight of *3387 grainines of gold nine-tenths 
line, as the iiiiiL of value. The crown is divided 
into 100 hellem. 

The coins of the new “crown system,’’ which 
wore fast stiuik in 1893, are as follows:— 


KTANDAKLI CfUNH. 



t 


Sffirlinj' vulue 


S 

.. 

(gold '.no 4 Inns 


p 


at 4 : 3 :17: lOJ 


■5 


an oz.). 

-Twenty crowns 

('•TTr. 1 

000 

If>/8 

Tun oruwns 

y387 

000 

8/4 


8eitHiiuAUY Coins. 



Grammes. 

Fine. 

Nominal value 
in steiling. 

Sdvei —Crowns . 

5-000 

835 

10(1. 

N»c/c€l—Twenty liollois 

4-OOU 


2.1. 

T-'*! liullors . 

11 OOU 


1.1. 

Bronze—T\v(t boilers . 

3-3.':a 


0*2 

teller? . 

1 OOU 


0-1 


It will be seen that the siuallost standard 
coin is the ten-crown piece ; the silver, nickel, 
and bronze ]neces being merely tokens. The 
eeowii is equal in value to half of the florin of 
tin’ former curreiiey, F. B. A. 

Florin (ITutch), (m Culdkn. Silver stand¬ 
ard coin, 945 Ime, weigMng 15^*32 giains, and 
divided into 100 cenU* The 50 -.ent piece 
is 945 fmo aud pro\>oitionato in weight. The 
25, 10, and 5 cent jiiecen, 640 line, are tokens 
only. Value %f t^io florin in slfvor (925 iiue 
at 5s. 6d. an onnco)f Is. 7*82d. ; in francs 
(900 line), 2*1 franc.s. F. B. a. 

FLOTSAM AND JliTSAM. These legal 
terms may ho defined as follows—com¬ 
prehends all floating articles wliich once formed 
jKirt of a wreck or of her cargo ; jcisittn com- 
])rehcuds all things cast overhoai’d (Yr.jeU^ 
in a storm or ship^v|iQck. the eommoii 

law the orown Became proprietor of all fljtsam 
and jetsam. But the righf to fbtsam an<l 
jetsam was frequently conibrred by the erowii 
iijion the owTfera of in.anors abutting ol^the f^a. 
The right w’hethcr of the crown or of the lord 
of the manor is now liinitoci l|y tho rigl't of the 
original owner to reclaim h» projHjrty within a 


yoar. J[^Seo 8t(U>hen’a Oommaiiaries, vol. ii. pp. 
552-555.) F. c. M. 

FLOW OF CAPITAL. It may he said tliat 
of tho three agents of pro<hiction knowit tc 
classical economies ca[»iliil is the one pje- 
(uninently dislinguis)i(‘d by mobility, liivnd is 
imiuovahlc, laflour is movalilo, but Iroque.ntly 
with dilliculty and under disadvantages,; nor 
docs it neces-sanly tend to heeom<! more e.'isiiy 
transferred, in spiii; of Uie increasing knowledge 
of the lahourens and the .spread of meaius of eoii- 
veyaneo, because tlii'se elements are to a largo 
extent connterbalanccd h^ llie liiglily-s])ecialiscd 
character which modern labour tends toas.suine. 
Caj)ital, however, since, the early hniifcr of the 
text-books took to canoe-Iiinldiiig, lia.s become 
continuously more movable, and is now extremely 
son.sitivc to the exigencies of siqiply and demand; 
so that, notwithstanding the enonnous quantity 
of eaidtal invested in such a way a.s to piechnlc 
the i>ossibilily of ininiediatc eonvemion, the flow 
of capital is lar more continuous, whether 
between diflereiit tnnles, districts, or eoniiti-ics, 
tlian formerly. ’I'ho How of eajiilal may be 
examined under three ]ihases: (1) intei national, 
(2) local, and (3) iinlustiial. The Hist of these 
terms (lesignat.es the migration of capital from 
one country to another; the second the same 
iiiigration from one distiict to another within 
the same country ; and the third tho Irons- 
fercnce of eajutal Irom one trade or industry to 
Miolhei* All these movements are givatly 
facilitated by a well-organised system of Rank- 
I.NO. 

1. JiifenuUiolUil .—As capital, like labour, 
(inds its most natural eiiqiloyment at home, it 
is only where there is capital relatively t<> Sj'are 
in a country that any ajqu’oeiable ])ortioii of it 
goes abroad. Moreover, as it is only fieo 
capital that can be sent out of the countiy, tho 
flow of capital from one country to aiiotlicr is 
determined chiefly by tho amount of cajiibal of 
this sort. When tree cujiital exists in any great 
quantity, lA it does in Knghind, it compcitcs 
agiin*t itself so a.s to |nwer the rate of interest 
at home ; and the low rale of interest eneour- 
agos the owuieis of such capital to attempt to 
gain a higher rate by investing wliero capital is 
more scarce. 

2. Local .—The movements of capital within 
a country diffor cliielly from the international 
movements in this that thg jatc of interest 
jtla^s no part ^ them, as it may he as-sumed 
that it is ^ho same throughout the whole 
country. Probably the most important attrao- 
*tion t(i capital that we find in a Mimtry such as 
England is Um discovery ficnls of minerals 
hitherto unwroiight. It yould lo difficult to 
trace tho gradual chang's in tho locality 
which capital seems to favour*; tho ^fab- 
ILshmentof an indnslry, naco fairly l«^n, 
almost always lias the ejfwit of drawing oihei 
industries related to and depending upon it, intc 



the immediate iieigtibourliood. Railwj^^s are 
great factora in tlio local ilow^of capital. A 
railway established between two large centres 
of fcduatry must necessarily i>ass through the 
intervening country, and it encourages men to 
sot up factories or other industrial undertak¬ 
ings near it, which in time Kttract capital. 
Tjiuicashire and the West lUdiiig of Yorkshire, 
ancj, ilia minor dogi-eo, Ijaiiarkshirc, liavecome 
to possess the enormous amount of lixed ca}>it;il 
they can lay claim to from such causes as these. 
On the otlior liaiid foreign tarilfs may cause a 
flow of capital in the home country, tliongli this 
is more properly industrial than local. IVo- 
traeted struggles between cni])loyers and 
labourers are also credited with a curtain 
quantity of force in driving capital Irom the 
locality in which they occur. 

3. Iiuiustriul. — 'I’his is the form of the 
movement of capital which cauws the greatest 
disorganisation of labour, and the most acute 
liai-dship, thonglr it is, according to some, most 
generally beneficial in the cn<l. The introduc¬ 
tion of machinery and the comparative dej'lcthm 
of the niral districts are phenomena Iraceahle 
to it, as they involve the conversion of floating 
capital into fixed. , 

foreign taiifls and iiiventioiis assist the 
natural forces of sa[)f)ly and demand to j>romoto 
the flow of capital from one trade to another. 
Capital will flow rcjidily into those channels 
where for the time being the price gives an 
extra ]«rofit because of great demand; but where 
the transference is necessitated by over-produc¬ 
tion of some commodity, there cannot fail to be 
a temporary loss, and a permanent loss to the 
individual capitalist. The withdrawal of agri- 
fiuUui’al capitiil in England during the last three 
decades must have involved those wliose capital 
was formerly invested in land in very serious 
loss ; and similaily the transference of capital 
from the sugar industry to others cannot be 
effected without severe loss, and is not duo to 
tlic large jirofits^to be made elsewhere, but to 
tlio diminution of profit^in the refining trade, 
owing to foreign bounties. 

[Walker’s Political Ecanomy^ pt. ii. ch. iii.— 
Wealth of Nations^ bk. ii. ch. I—Mill’s Pri7i- 
cipks of Political Economy; and Unseiflai 
Questions in Political Econnm y, Essays 3 and 5. — 
Cairuos’s leading Principles, —Marshall’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Economics^. —Marx’s Capilal.l m. o. d. 

F. 0. B. An abbreviation for free on Imrd. 
Goods shi]i)ied from one country b;) another are 
generally sold either/. o. 6.,—inavliich case thq 
»*'irchasor ini^t pay freight and insurance; 
c. and —co^ ani^ freight, in ^'hich case the 
vendor has to pay freight; or c. i, /., - cost, 
insurance, freight, in which case the vendor has 
to pay both insurance and froiglit. B. s. 

F&NUS NAUTICUM, 'I’he requirements 
of maritime commerce, induced the Romans to 
adopt from Greece a jicouliar kind of contract 


of loan. This originally consisted- in borrowing 
a sum of money to be taken by soa to a par¬ 
ticular place for the i>ur[) 0 se of buying mcr* 
cliaiidiso there, the condition on wliich the 
contract (kq)cnded being that, if the money 
was lost on the voyage by accidental perils of 
the sea, the bo^fower should not be bound to 
re[>ay the lender. Money lent on Cuoh tenns 
is called trajccticia preunia, because of its being 
carried over tlic sea {quhi trans mare vchiturj. 
Subsequently the contract was extended, so 
I that IrajcctLcia pccunia included money lent to 
I buy goods for cx|K)rt to a |K)rt agiced on, the 
rojiayment of the loan dej>ending on tlio safe 
arrival of the goods there. Siicii goods were 
frecjuently j>ledged to tlie lender as security 
for the debt, but this was not necessary. 
Loans made for the purjiose of rejiairing a sliip, 
or for paying tlie crew their wages, were also 
brought under the same rule, the condition of 
repayment being the safe arrival of the siiip 
at the )K)rt of destination. As in this contract 
the. risk of accidental loss was on Ihe lender, 
not on the borrower, as in oi'dinary e.'uscs, he 
was allowed to charge more than the ordinary 
legal rate of interest on money loans. The 
ma.xiimuu rate of interest on account of trajet'- 
ticia ptemnia was lixed by Justinian at 12 jior 
e-eiit. Tlio technical term for interest on sucli 
a loan is foenus nauticuni (see IkuTOMuy). It 
was treated as innocent even by the Canon 
Law. e. a. w. 

FOLKES, MAUTiN(diod 1754), wrote Tables 
of English Gold and Silver Couis, with iheir 
Weights, Intrinsic Values, etc., Loudon, 1745. 

“A new and much improved edition of these 
valuable tables, illustrated with intnicrous philes of 
coins, edited by Or. Andrew GilTord, was puhh.shed 
in London, 1763.” M‘CuUoeli’s ZtV. Pol, Kc. 

FOLKLAND was the surplus laud whicli 
was not distributed to the free or dependent 
village communities when the ^iglisli tribes 
conipiorod and settled m.,Britain. It must bo 
carefully disting.uished/{!rom thq common lands 
which belonged to a cbmmuiiity, but were not 
distributed among individuals (sec Alod). The 
folklaiid was regarded os the jp'operty of the 
tribe, and after the iinipn tlie tribes to the 
n^ion, it could bo alienated to individuals 
by boc or charter granted by the king and his 
vritan (see Bocland). It could also be let out 
to individuals qn payment of a rent usually in 
kind, and these rents we^ collected by the 
sberiff3»»and formed part of tho royal revenue. 
The above view hiw been held by all tlie chief 
authorities on^the"’early constitutional history 
of England. But Prof. YinogradCff, in an 
article in ^tho English Historical Eeview for 
January 1893, has argued, with gi’eat force, 
tlAvt fulir'iaud does not mean the land of the 
folk, but land held by folkright, i.e. that it is 
the same os whit ,the older autlioiities call 
alod or etbel (see Feormfultum). 



FONPREDE—FOOD 

__ • • 


[Stubbs’s C<Mstitutioitnl Jlxstory^ i.—Kcm\»le, 
Saxons in KnfiUmd,] ii. u 

FONFRfeUE, IIrnui (1788-1840), the boh of 
a well-known Girondist mcnibur of llio conven¬ 
tion, was one of the most active journalistic 
writers of Franco during the lirst half of this 
century. His articles and essajjp, scattered in 
tive or six (Milbront B*>rdeaux and Taiis nows- 
jiapers, were colleclod after hU death and 
published in ten volumes ((Envres de Iknri 
l'\mfrHey Paris and Bordeaux, 1814*48). The 
Tolunies seven and eight, entitled QucsUcyn'i 
d^flconom/U I'lthlhjue, contain his economic writ¬ 
ings, and one of them, Le Sysltnie rrohihitif, a 
luminous and incisive plea in favour of free 
trade, was republished as a paiu]>hlet in 1846 by 
the AssociaLii/n, pmr lx LiherU de$ Kchmujes. 
FoiifrMo, very inde])endcnt in his views, re¬ 
mained throughout his life a steady op]»oncnt 
of the conversion of puldic debts there is no 
more reason for a i/icixintum ]irice of 100 francs 
for public stock than for the same viaxininiii 
price for ooHeo”—vi. p. 227), of sinking liMids 
(“is it not mere folly to jiay oil' in order to 
borric.v, and to borrow in or<ier to ])ay (jlf T’ 
SvsUmc Miib., p. 61), of Algerian colonisation, 
of coinmeicial ami administrative contralisation 
ji r,.ris, and of government measures iiiojiosed 
to facilitate the raising of money on huidud 
(•‘ionritN(“ Every attempt to render land more 
fluid is an intense political and economic 
mistake. Land must bo made easy to divide, 
not easv to mobilise.”—vii. ]). 281). K. oa. 

FONTANEliLT, Carlo (dieil 1886, at Flor- 
enee), wa:: iirofessor of political economy 
,.t the S*’ ola di Scienzo Social! in Florence. 
Aiuhof of-- 

Munuale pop(dure di Kconomia sodaJey Firenze, 
1870, 2nd eit 1381; (Jli sciojim, Nni*oli, 3b74-7.'>. 

A. B. 

^’ONTEYRATO, Alcide (1822-1849), bom 
in the island of Mauritius, died at Pans. He 
became at a ^ery early age a teacher in the 
Higher commojjcial saWol iintjer Blanqui, 
whose pn]>il he diail been. Political ecoiiom; 
soon absorbed him, and after March 1815 he 
was placed on the staff of tlie Jovmal di'S imio- 
niistcs. In January i846. the lic'^viUltrUanniquc 
published an article by nim entitled “ La ligii,^ 
anglaise” (Anti-corn law league), which brougdit 
him into the notice he so well dc.served. After 
this MessiB. Guillaumiii cntniscod him witli 
annotating and preparing for publication the 
w'orks of D. liiCAUlJO (vol. xiii. CoU€di>ii des^ 
lYincipaux ^Iconomistes), which appeared in 
1847. Fonteyraud inas enab’ed^ through bis 
lierfect knowlodgfe of llu English laiignago, to 
translate the works of that ecoi^omistv which u]) 
to that time had never appeared in Fronoh, 
and also to revise the translation Ki^de by 
Constancio. Fonteyraud wrote at the com¬ 
mencement of this volume^ which is uecupied 
entirely with the works of Ricardo and notes 


o.l then '>y a brillia.it 

and mtcresting* notice of the great 
economist, who up to that time had 8011 ^ 1.111 
little understood on tbo conlLnont. He a^o 
traii&laled the Drlinitioim in l\>liUcal JCmiiowif 
by Maltiius. lie wrote for the collcetioii 
Encyclopedic dcP(vnnalsiiancc.H vales, Vrinciifcs 
d'llconomie poiiiiqiu ( 8 vo, 1819). L, WoL- 
owsKi had no hcHitation in cmlorsmg the 
opinioiiR e\pvosbO<l in Ihi.s volume. Fonleyraud 
was removed by elioleia at the age o( twenty- 
seven years tioiu the study of lhat science 
to which, bail it not been for bis ]>rcnmtnre 
death, he would doubtless liave rciuicred signal 
.services. His piineipal works weio colleefed 
by J. Gaunieii and published with a notice 
by that wntei, iiiidor the title of Melanycs 
d’6coiwmiepohUque, 1 vol. 8 vo, 1858. 

A. C. f. 

FOOD-RENTS existed in Aiiglo-S,i,\on and 
earlier manorial times side by side with rents 
ill labour and in money. They weie iiieliuled 
under tlio name of Gaeul or tribute, which 
conijui.sed othei ])ayments of ]>rodiiee besides 
actual foo<l ; and they were payable by freemen 
as w’ell as serfs, in contradisfinetion lo tlie 
labour Seiivices known as ^VEEK-\VoKK, 
usually a niaik of villein status. The food-rents 
paid to the lord of the Manor may ho CiUi- 
nected in oilgm wilii tlio FKoUM-i’Ui.ruM and 
the later PiJiivKYANCE((?. iJ.), payable for the use 
of the king and his court; they may jierhaps bo 
coiisidcied as taxes or exactions rather than as 
economic rents. Owing to the frequent absence 
oftlicloid these rents would bo commuted for 
money eailicr than labour rents, which could le 
jiaid just as conveniently in the lord’s absence 
as during his resilience on the manor; and it 
is jiretty certain that the free tenants who paid 
icnts in kind did become money-paying tenants 
earlier than the .serfs who owed week-work as 
well as jiiodiice. The commutation was general 
by the 14th century, but tho dates of the 
sfagos of thfi ]»rocess cannot bo exactly given 
as payments in kiml are found iinxed, ajquircntly 
w’jSiout system, with original and commuted 
money payments in most statements of manorial 
services and rout drawn up before that time. 
The commonest articles of food jiaid by tho 
tenants were poultry and eggs, but oat.s, barley, 
malt, ale, shec]\ j'igs, meat, loaves, honey, 
occur often ; evidently the manorial household 
expeetcil to be jriVvisioiied by tbc tciianls, and 
it was not mieommoa for a deliiiitc jiart of tbo 
e:;?Ute, tho lancV, for instance, of a monastic 
house, to undertake such iirovi^joiiing for a 
week, a fortnight, or some otlier liAcd time. 
The growing n«‘*d for money helpe<I to put an 
end to such rents .as well as to labour dues. 

ISeebohiii, ViHiUje CommuAifu, 188^— 

Viuogradolf, ViUuina'jc in lunglAnd, 1892.]' 

E. G. P. 

FOOD, Taxes on. Th^ wort common in 



the 18th centurythe form of on 

Hour, bread, and mQ&t{WcaUh'of Ntdions, bk. v. 
oh. ii. pt. ii. art. iv.). They have now dis¬ 
appeared as general ihtcnial taxes, tlie last 
instance being the Italian fJriatTax (see Maci- 
NA i'o). They still exist as Cus'roMs Dim ms 
fsce also Coun Daws), and als^iuake a part of 
local taxation in Trance and Ilaly (see Ootkot ; 
Salt 1)iji’IJ5s). Iu (hcojy they may he treated 
as one division of taxes on iiecessavi<‘a. The 
general discussion of their elFeot belongs to 
Taxation {q.w). c. f. n. 

FORBOKNAIS, Fr\n(;ius V^uon 1)k(]722- 
1800), bom at Mans, died at Paris. 'I'liongh 
he never ocenj)i(‘(l any ollicial jiosition or nj* 
ceivod any a]>poiiittncnt eiptal to his merits, 
Forhonnais exercised a great influouce over his 
contemporaries. He c.‘inio of a respectable basi- 
ness family, and began life in I'otail tra<lc; he 
then travclletl for five years, and aflerwanlsim¬ 
proved his knou'lc<lge of allairs by studying the 
workings of business on a large scAle at Nantes 
for tlie game period of time. By 1 7i'2 he con¬ 
sidered his economic odiiciition siiHiciently 
advanced to ju.stify him in preparing a memorial 
oil the ])osilion of jniblie alfalrs which he then 
presented to the controller-general of Finance, 
an ollico filled at that time by J. B. do 
Maoiiault, u financier of ability. Through 
un unloi-tunate accident his memorial was not 
read, and its author Ix'came discouraged. 
Forbonnais then resolved to addrc.sa. himself 
directly to tlie public, and he printed a great 
number of works of which we Ciin only mention 
the most important. 'J'liesn are (JonsitUra- 
ivms sttr les fvmnccs ^K'tpaipip, 1753, 1 vol. 
12ino ; da comnicrcc, 1754 and I79fi, 

2 vols. 12mo; Jicchcrches cl co)i$iddra/i(m 
mr las finances de France depais lf>V5 jusqaen 
17^1; Bfile, 2 vols. 4to, and Tdege, 6 vols. 
12nio, 1750; Frincipf's el vbsi^'vaiimis dco- 
nomiques, 1767, 2 vols. 12ino (reproduced in 
Guillaumin’s colleetion of tlic principal econo¬ 
mists) ; and finally Observations iULCcinclcs snr 
Vimission de deux milliards d'nsshjnaU 1790, 
1 vol. inl2mo. Forbonnais was never able t-» 
free himself from the errors of the mercantile 
system, and shows himself favoumblc to the 
tlicory of the balance of trade. Besides this ho 
was a protectionist, although ho considered that 
the rate of duty, beyond which no branch of 
industry had auy rights to existence at the 
^cost of the consumer, shoulo ho limiteil to 
15 per cent. How many miuisteis iu our own 
days would l)o excused by tlwj finiiiH)rti.rs (jf 
froe trade if they would only restrict their 
di^mands to titis scale 1 Forbuiiuais, however, 
showed himself in other respects so sound an 
economist and financier, and so distinctly 
opnosed to nllorot'hebs, that he has loll b<>hin<] 
himi^a woU-desert’cd rojiutation. His v'orks a?-e 
road and quoted even at the jircsent day. Ho 
WAS consulted t>y all the influential politiciajis, 


I and by all the great administratbrs of his time. 
I Silhouette placed him at the liead of his oflics 
in 1759 ; Forbonnais had at that time filled the 
oifice of inspector-general of the mint for three 
years. Causey wliich were entirely honourable 
to himself led to disagreements between him 
and Mmlame Pompadour, and he was sent 
to reside in e.\ile on his estates. <» One of his 
niH]UCstione<l merits consists in having endeav¬ 
oured to a])poj-tion the incidence of public 
taxation equally among all classes. Forbonnais 
did not solicit olHce iu 1789, contenting liimscll 
with writing many detached papem, still in 
manuscript, on economic subj<‘cts. Ho con¬ 
troverted the doctrines of the physiocrats, but, 
it must bo admitted, without seriously im¬ 
pugning their arguments. Foihonnais was ad¬ 
mitted to the Instituto iu 1794 and died six 
years alter, leaving behind him the reputation 
of a man conscientious and sincere, whose 
judgment was of the higlic.st delicacy, who was 
an indefatigable worker of a frank and vigorous 
temperament. A. o. f. 

FORCED CURRENCY usually implies two 
attributes ; it must be received as h'gal tender ; 
it need not be cashc<I on jucseiitatiou. As 
Prof. Walker points out, tlic chaiacrter of force 
may exist even in tlie. absence o( tlie first attri¬ 
bute,—for instance, money “may not be imide 
legal tender, but all remedy at law may be 
taken away from creditors who refuse to receive 
it.” It is argued that the silver currency of 
Intlia is in this position at the present time 
(191J). 

For other incidents, and for oxanqiles of 
forced cun’oncy, see Inconveui’iulk Cimuikncy. 

FORCED LABOUR, Common Charac¬ 
teristics OF. In the articles on Conscrip¬ 
tion ; CohviSb; Enfranchisement ; Im¬ 
pressment; Manor; Serf; Slavery, will 
bo found details relating to the principal ways 
in which forced labour has come into pro¬ 
minence at yarious jjr'ages in^.the histoiy of 
society. Hero it is pi'oposed only to deal with 
the common characteristics of these systems 
of labour. One classification may diviile the 
subject into TWO brauelics. Forced labour may 
oitlicr an industrial ]>henomenon or a 
financial one. Slavery and tlie kindred institu¬ 
tion of seridom arise in tlio relations between 
individuals; corvee and consori)>tlon, and all 
other mctliods by which tlio state exacts 
unjiaid labour from the citixeu, are, a|>art from 
political considerations, rather in the nature of 
financial ex|tfldi<mts. Similar economic dis- 
adv;|utages arc found in both these classes, 
although Ttho sACond is to some extent free 
from the moral .stigma attached to the first 
ct.iss. 4akn impoi'tant di.sadvantago is that the 
labour is mure ineflicieut than paid labour, and 
less susce]>tible«of; control and organisation. 
The labourer naturally treats the doing of the 



work, and nof the cOiciency ot it, as tlie main 
tiling tliat concerns liiru, and any lelax.ition in 
tlni nn-diod of compulsion employed may resiiU 
in the l.ihi>urei s aljaiidoiiing liis task aUo^L^ethoi. 
Tlie JUjJOil of the I’oor I.'iir (JmniiiissUniej.'i <f 
1834, ch. iv., sliows ]jo\v didienlt it was louinl 
to eonijtel the })uupeis to \\oik •j tin; loads hy 
way of taj^ work. aiitlioiitif’S lia\( 

insisted lij'on the gieater cost of shne lahuui 
os comjtahd with tree, and the necessity ol 
8U[i(:rvisi<in and man.igcmeiit eiilaileil by its 
use. J^vciii in the Ciuso ol tln! fuicecl labour 
exacted Irom jurymen, tlie <juality of the work 
is toiind to be inleiior, in spile ot the taut tlial 
an ellort is made to impie.ss the juror with a 
sense not only of the res{)ouslirtlity hut also of 
the dignity of liis position. Where, Imwever, 
a moderate dei^nec of lahuuj is demanded for 
purposes ol obvious puhlie advantage from 
fairly enlightened eiti/eiis the syMem may 
ucceed. In the eaiiy liisloiy ol the Canadian 
colonics (lie statute hihoui i \aeted tor tlie 
rejiair and eonstiiielioii ol loads was vv.llingly 
contrihiiled, and men were «‘Vc‘n lonnd leady 
to wojk beyond ihe time demanded of thorn. 
It need seaicely he pointed out Lliat tliese 
conditions arts not like ly to be otteii discovered 
in aiv oiddiary uidustiial system based upon 
forced laboi!'-. 

Kon' • laboui ban been employed in many 
counliii'. lor peii.ii priposes; and in Kiiglaiid 
it is fii-cjiioutly used in tiie adniinisLiatiou of 
the ]iour law aa a test of real dcsstitution. 
Secondary elfects have been su})posed to ho 
pioduced b. tills way on the laliour market, 
and it h. been alleged tliat the wages ot 
uii-'dilled labour lia\e been depressed by the 
comp titioii of piisons in tlie .same tiudo ; for 
theque-iioiis aiising hence sec PiasoK IjAI.ofu; 
WoUKlUUJSKS. C. (i. c. 

h’out'j:]! CAi’.onit, instances of. J'lgyptadurds 
in J'tj lireat Tyrainid tlie earliest example of 
the employmeITt of sucli^kihour. Aeeording to 
Hciodcdus (bk. ch. \l), Clpops “closed 
tho temples, 4and fori ade the J'lgypli.in to oll'oi 
sacrilieo, competling them instead to laboui, 
one and all, in liis service . . . 1M,000 men 
laboured conshu?^lv,*an(^ weie ’elmved eveiv 
till 30 mouths by a fresh lot. It took ten years# 
oppression of the peojile to make tho cau.^eway 
for the conveyanee of the .stoims. *. . . TJie 
Tyramil itself was t\v nty ycaus^in huihliiig.” 
lint if W'C aci t the coiijeeture of Mr. W. M. 
Kliinlci's retric {'riie VijraihMs and Temfftes tf^ 
Otzchy 188£>), th.at the work of tiansport of the 
stones had only to 1» pcrlomu^ eneh year 
duviiig tho three nm* -li of imimlatioii, whni 
the .land was undu’water and |.Tie iiiftahitaiits 
w'ftre nccc.ssarily almost idle, the hardshi[( of 
thus requisition ing tin. labour of tlie }>«V’lc i‘l* 
a great measure disaiqieurs. 

Coming to iiiodciu times, ro timj m the 
Convjtij {(j.v.) the general application of forced 
VOL. H 


latnuir the e^iistmeLion and mniiitenanco of 
loads. lu Kiiglaiid, statute labour, as it was 
called, linally disappear'd in 1830, hut in Fra^|eo 
the cenve. in its modilied form of KiiKsTAnoN 
(q.v.), still e\i'-ts as an elfeclive working s} stem. 
Tlie municipal ^'uneil having, in exercise ot tlie 
law of 21 st May 1836, voted thns* days’ jircsht- 
tiufi, every iiiliubitant of the euniniiirie between 
tho ages of cigliteeii and si.xty who lias elected 
to work in lieu of making a money ]iayinoiit, is 
called on to attend at a conveiiiont poiiod lixed 
by tile prefect. Tho work, usually bicakiiig 
and carrying stone, may be peitormed by the 
day or pieee, the latter metiiod being favoiiied 
by the aiilhorities as giving moie salLsIaetoiy 
rc.sulls. 'Die money jiaymont, wliieli may ho 
substituted lor prcatiHioa cn iudiu‘i\ is lixed 
annually by the (hqiartniental assemblies, and 
is always below the leal value <i( a day’s work. 
Kill tlie jieasauts for tho most part pieler to 
give, tiieii labour lather Ilian then- money, 65 
pel cent of tlie total value (57,000,000 lis.— 
.say X'2,280,000) of tlie three days’ pieUalion 
111 1888 being aeqiiilled eii ludme. The pro- 
jiortioii tlius aequitteil has, Jiowever, sti-adily 
decreased Iroin 81 jier cent, the average lor the 
decade 1837-46. It is estimated that one- 
tenth of tho cost of tho woik is .saved by tlie 
system of presUdion a.s compared with the em¬ 
ployment of eontiaetoi'.s, Tlie system is often 
atlaeked as a survival of the liated ciu irVi, hut 
in 1888 ^xty-seven ol the. dejiartinental lussimi- 
hhc.s weie in lavour of its maiutenaiiee (Say 
et Chailley, Noaveau iJiclioinutiic d'Ecommiic 
roULt'juCy 1801 ), 

If we oxeept tho system of pmtatioii now 
existing in J'T.aiice, we mu.st Imii to Kgypt for 
the last as well as the fiist cha]»ter in tlie histoiy 
of foi’ced labour. Krom tho earliest time it is 
jirohal>le tliat the irrigation canals were made 
and kept in re[)air liy the Ibreed iini'aiil labour 
of the ICg) ptian peojile. Theoretically speaking, 
tlicro was na great objection to this, for tho 
veiy li^i* of uie country lias akvays depended 
on maintenance of tlfc means of irrigation. 
Until tlio nineteenth ceiitmy only one cro]i 
a year w.is yielded, sown as the Nile water 
receded in November, and reqiiiiing little atten¬ 
tion till leaped in April. The agiicultiiriil 
labourer had little to do at otlicr seasons, 
and could not be better einjiloyed tliaii in 
clearing out the^camils leading 4o his holds • 
and rojiairing tho Nile embankments which 
deleiided liim •from inundation. Therefore, 
tJ#mgli it c^annoif bo sup)>ose(l that tlie bunlen 
of the cin'ctc wa.s fairly ap[»or1ioiie{l ^>r that tli*‘ 
-ieh took their jn&t share \witli the poor, the 
evil w'as not a very crying on® Kni tlio intro- 
diiction of cotton ainl sugarv^aiie cultivation 
caused an important change, niesc cr^jiB 
ie(|uire to be moderately wateretl all round the 
year, and lor tlicir culture • syste#i of sunimor 
canals had to be dug, so deep as to take is 

H 
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wat«r at the lowest Nile. These canals were 
yearly choked with the mud deposit of the Nile 
flood, and for miles of their course had to be 
oldired, the (1<‘])(1j of silt being as great as from 
6 to 10 feet. J'or this purpose, tlie com'^ was 
annually calhid out, and as Liie Khedive and 
other large proprietors geiteraTly evaded their 
liability to furnish men, the burden of the work, 
which was far heavier than any pievioiisly 
required, fell on the jmor, and this at a jicriod 
of the year when tlieir time liad beeomu valualflc 
to thoniselves. Thousands of persons were forced 
to work for live or six months in the year, 
without pay or any i)rovision of food, without 
proper tools, often far away from tlieir homes, 
and on canals from which they eonhl them¬ 
selves derive no advantage. In the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, it is estimated tliat 188,000 
men were summoned to the woiks. In 1883, 
tlio (•,on)66 was equivalent to an anny of 
202,(){>0 men working I’or 300 days. 'I’liis was 
the last year of the old rdjime, lor in 1884 tlio 
irrigation service was plaee<l in the hands of 
English engineers. I'artly owing to im]irovcd 
methods of regulating the Nile waters, whereby 
the quantity of silt was diminished, and jiartly 
to the expenditure ol £73,401 in jiayineut for 
work done by contract, the corvec. in 1881 was 
reduced to the equivalent of 106,000 men for 
100 days, and in 188.^, with an outlay of 
£116,r>35, a further reduction to 126,930 men 
was effcctol. l*arL of this last-inenti.uied sum 
was provided under a scheme, whereby the 
c<yn}dahl('^ in certain districts were allowed to 
redeem themselves by a luoiiey payment. An 
immense inci’easo in the cotton cultivat'd in 
these villages followed. 

The evils of the rorwfe system, and the gi’eat 
economic advantages that would ensue from its 
abolition, were so strongly recognised I'y tlic 
now Ministry of Vublic AVorks that iu 1885 
they projtosed that a sum of £260,000 not, 
which had been decreed for tlio reduction of 
the land tax,* should be appiic'TI instead in 
abolishing the coi'is^e (ih I'ar as ])os.siblo, such an 
application being considered as really the best 
method of relieving the burdens on land. It 
was estimated that the whole woik of clearing 
the canals would cost, by contract, about 
£400,000 a year, so that a moderate corv6e 
would still be necessary aftiT expending the 
available sum.-* TJie jiroposal was adapted ; 
the numbers employed were reduced to 96,093 
in 1886, 87,120 in 1887_, and 48,788 in 1888. 
The bciiclicial etreets of the*'change wero,^o 
■■ppai’cnt tXflt the total abolition of the corv6'i 
uas at once genially demaT^ed. A further 
sum of £ 160 , 0004 ,vas required, and in December 
1880 the National Assembly, although com¬ 
ped almbat entii'ely of landlords, without a 
dissentient voi6e passed a measure impo.siug a 
tf>eeial tax laudato raise that amount. The 
new tax was, as a matter of fact, never levied, 


the needful fund being eventually provided out 
of savings from conversion of debt. 

In 1890 tlie corc4e in ICgypt, as a regular 
sy.stem of forced Labour for the execution of 
fiublic works, Ahu.s ceased to exist. A largi* 
but gradually diniinisliiiig annual levy of men, 
it is true, is »till made! lo guard and, iu the 
event Ciif a breach, to repair the'' Nile bauk.s 
during the season of flood ; but every fellah 
iools a direct urturest in this duty, and the 
oliligation to perform it is not a haniship at 
all eonqrarable to tiro treiriendous labour of 
clearing tiro (laiials, to say nolhirrgofthc liunJi'ed 
and one illogitrmato olijeots for which the 
Mfrde, now su]ipre.sscd, w.os foimerly employed 
(Miliicr’s t}n<i!a-iid m Kyy}}t. —HIueBook, Egypt, 
No. 1, 190-)- 

The Suez Canal having btren ]trojected at a 
time when the an'iiie was in full operation in 
Egypt, it is not surpi-isiirg that forced labour 
should have been largely eiirployed in its con¬ 
struction. Hy a contract entered into witlr 
M. do Lessrqis in July 1866, the Viceroy, 
Mohamiued-Said Piush.a, engaged that workmen 
should be supidied by the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment, on tiro demand of the chief engineers of 
the canal, at wages to be lixcd according to the 
average rate pard in the country by privato 
individuals. The wages actually paid being, 
liowever, far below the market vuiiio of the 
woi’k, the arrangement was very economical os 
far as the company was concerned, and between 
20,000 and 30,000 men (at one time 80,000) 
were pre.ssed into the service. Tliis conipulsoiy 
mnployinent of the natives gave rise to lemon- 
struncos in the English House of Commons, 
based on humanitarian grounds, and jrartly on 
this account and jiartly because the men were 
withdr-awii from cultivating his own lands, 
the successor to Said Pasha, Ismail, was anxious 
to retire from the obligation of finding forced 
labour for the company. Consequently, by 
diplomatic note of 6t^Ajiril lfe()3, the Poi-to, 
“seeing in l^o stip|^tious tho providing 
of workmen a contravention of tho laws undot 
which the Ottoman Empire Is governed,” de¬ 
clared its onposition to tlio continuance of the 
works. I'liLs determination was a great blow 
the company, which now had to engage 
European labour as well as tho voluntary 
services oT tho natives. The result was to 
more than tiehlc tho cost of excavation. As 
compeiisiition for the loss cnfailcd by the witb- 
^.drawtl of tho forced labour, the Egyptian 
i government, on the award of the Emperor ol 
tiro French feting as aririti’ator, paid tiro com¬ 
pany 38,000,000 frs. (siiy ‘£1,520,000). It 
may be rifhled ttiat the note of the Porte did not 
prevent tho A'iecroy from continuing the long- 
4stablishfd custom of employing forced labour 
without pay in the cultivation ol the vice, 
regal lands, aiij {dt^t the gross abuses arising 
under this system only came to an end when, 
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under the British occuiwition, the lands tliom- 
sclvcs passed fioni the control of the Viceroy 
(Percy Fitzgcrahl, 'fke Great Canal at. Suez, 
187G). 

Tile lihtory of forced labour iu Kgypt illustrates 
in a stiikiJig manner tlie lliooreticM justification of 
Uie system, its ecnnnniical advantages wlieu legiti¬ 
mately useth and the economic i%s8 aiisiug Irom 
its abuse. Tt is eapiiblo of defence on ^he Baim- 
groiinrls as romj>ulsorv military service, when used 
(or pur]io.si's with whieli the vital interests of the 
nation aie bound up. Where money is Rcarce, it 
may be less bmdensomo than taxation to effect 
the same obji'i'ts, and certainly is so where the 
laboim'rs siibjeet to it would otherwise be idle. 
But the system becomes oppn-.ssive and economic¬ 
ally wasteful when the hunleii falls on a busy 
population, and the serviiic enhuls the reitmval of 
tin* labourer, «*.spet“ially for a lengthened penod, 
from lies own projiir work. Generally sjM'ahing, 
a man’s laliour in Ins own fields and at his own 
diicetion is ecomuiiieally more \;ilnable (Iian the 
flame lalmur applied to objects in whieli Ids interest 
1.S less d’U'ct and in which he is unihT oflleial con¬ 
trol. TliiTe IS no doubt tliat wli(‘re for ceil labour, 
e\en lor nidisjionsablts ]mldic uork.s, involves a 
coiisider.ible inteiiUjilion o( the natural eoiiise ol 
imlusiry, it is in the long run more co.stly than 
la.\atinu to ensure the same piirpo.ses [see Cokvj^ic , 
rUKs'A.ION]. V. A. 

V^ Kl>, Kill Ftiwaut) (ir>0r>-lG70), jnoposed 
the issue ol ex'<:he(|uer bill.s iu Krpenmenied 
u'-yobit/a h >//' the Kuuj niaif iuive Monoi to jnnj 
<ii>d vi'iiniai.n. his Flrels with case i<> his People, 
etu, liOndon, IGGG, 8vo, reprinted in the liar 
cfiian Misc., 1744 (vol. iv.) and 1808 (vol. vii. 
8''Oj and vol. iv. 4to). ]le also publisheil A De- 
'inotiHiml.ion. that Farthings are as necessary as 
hr 'n! fo! i-iM if the People; And thit Farthings 
oj . iiJ.iinsic value are. mckss ami deceitful, 
ii.d., and A dcAngn for Irrinymg a navigable 
rt<yr Jr&in mchuiaiismart in Hartfordshire to 
SL r////,v inihefiehU, etc., London, 1641, 4to. 
Si W. Itoborts publi.shed in the same year an 
A/isi er to Mr^m'd's h ole entitled a Dcsigue, etc. 
and both pamphlets wcuitreprinted in 3 720. 

(tull iletails Uf Foid’j^life are giv^n hi the 
Dietionar-y of National Ijingrajihy.'^ W. a. b. H. 

I'OREOf.OSUKE. The oxtinguishmciit by 
the decree of a c*urt of an equity o%redemption 
(see Equity or lti,illMi<riON). j. k. c. m. • 

I^OHEIGN DIVIDENDS is a term correhS 
tive to FoUEiCfN Inve.stmknt8 ( 7 .«.). By a 
dividend something more than mere interest is 
implied : it may he held to covt-r some special 
risk as well as what are co’istrnctively caj’niugs 
of inunagenuuit (ep. Marshall, Eeonomics oJ* 
Iiiditdi’i/, VI. vi. § ^ scq. net and gross 
interest). Unden “foi’eigu” we ftielude every 
dividend earned by memhers <8 a ci^nmunity 
in places external to the eominuiiity. We 
include the interest .ii private invi^nient# 
abroad as well as that on shares o^public 
companies and government loans. In the case 
of England we should includ^tlivideiids accru¬ 


ing bo^i IVom the colonies and from foreign 
countries. TLCre is no country to which such 
dividends are so inqiortant as the United 
Kingdom. This fact goes far towards aix- 
plaining our excess of imports (see Com- 
mkuce). In ll911 the excess of imjiorts was 
.t;i28,65ri,91C,^iotwith8taiidiiig tlie investment 
by this country of about i;iG0,000,000 of new 
money in other eountrie.s iu 1911, and the 
reiuittance of a eoiisiderable sum raised in 1910. 
The amounts due to u.s from ahioad were about 
£800,000,000, of which about £180,000,000 
was due for interest and dividends and the 
greater portion of the balance was for shipping 
services. 

A little consideration will show that all such 
dividend.^ must eventually he pai<l by means of 
the importation of eouinmdilies. 'I'hey are dis- 
trihiitod by the agency of hanks and financial 
houses, whieli arc placed in funds by hills of 
exchange. The tact tliat importers have these 
hills to sell implies that they have to jiay for 
commodities coming from ahioad ; or, to jmt it 
more accurately, parties abroad who have to jiay 
interest on borrowed capital only jiay it by 
shijiping Inillion or commodities, and they use 
till! ordin.ary metliods of ailjusting mercantile 
accounts. There is no real dilfei'enee betw'ecn 
hills ol exchange used for these payments and 
for settling ordinary debts Ixitween merchantB. 
In tlie latter case tlie bills pass from iniiiortors 
to fixi>o(|^ei’s or vice versa, Iu the case of 
dividend payments they jiass from the importers 
to the hankers, as rejn’osentative of the soiirec.s 
of invested eapital. The actual payments are 
by commodities, of which Imllioii is only a small 
fraction. On an average of three years, ending 
with 1911, the annual import of bullion (gold) 
was £53,600,000, its exportation £45,000,000. 

In a book called The Jiedciitjiiion of Labour 
(C. B. Phipson), vol. ii., there is an attempt 
to dislingULsli between true and sjmrious 
<livideiids. Hie conclusions cannot ho ac¬ 
cepted, hut (Hie point ot some value is augge.sted, 
vu. : fliat the majority of payments received 
ftoi) abroad are raised by taxation and not 
earned as dividends pioper,--a distinction 
which hardly concerns the receiving country ; 
although there is no doubt tliat the objects 
of ^British colonial loans arc more and more 
.scrutinised as each issue is made, since there is 
a very definite sense amongst;^ ijivestors that 
prudffetive expenditure of the loan is a guarantee 
of their dividends. c. A. ii. 

FOREIGN ^3JCIIANOES, see Exuhanoes, 
rtlREION, f 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. We liere use 
“ foreign ” iu it^origiiial seii^ as ni ‘ailing out¬ 
side the territorial area under discus.non. Few 
countries are without some inv1?8tnic*it of eapi^l 
outside their own limits. M^e^do not incaide 
capital taken abroad by t^io settler, which if 
his own property; that heconic? part of the 



capital of tlio cojjinmjiily to wjiicli it id trajiH- 
fonvd. The tei’in iudioates cajiilal helongiiig 
to persons resident in any f'lvejt t(‘nit(iiy 
but employed by olher persons outside that 
iumlory ; and iiiehides ihe aclvnoudedjommts 
for tjapital so employed, and loims a debt Irom 
those who enjoyed its use to leiideis. Thus 
tins debts ol Iom ii^u slates, the capital of com¬ 
panies ojsciatiiig ahioad, and cajiital lets! by 
individuals t(j jieisonsat workabioad, form tlie 
sum total of foreign iiivestmejils. 

The following fahlts gives som(5 idea of the 
outside investments of the United Kingdom :— 


IikIkui itit‘S . 

(Ifjlotiiiil (icn I'l iililiMit ScctUlMcs 
I'‘oii'i;;ii Stoeks mill lloiiils 
l'<iioitial mill J'’i>iri;.'ii (.■ohjoiuIuhi Sloets 
llmhvuy.^ Ill lUitifh fus'i-.simis 

„ lii'li.i. 

,, Aiii'iiea 

„ l■'uI<•eol roiuii)ICS 

l^inks 0|miittiiii; Alnu.iii . 

V'olei^ii IIh-wi'M". 

Lias iiiiil Wiiti-i (lomiiaiiii's <i]jiiali)i/ 
Alitda<l. 

KleetiM- liiLtliiiii<r (Jomp'iiiii''' Opi i itiii':: 

AhromI. 

Iron, Coal, mill SUml Cimii>anu‘t> OiH-iatiny; 

Ahrou'l . .... 

Liml UMii Moil'-Myi* Comiianics 
Tea ainl ('olliii'Ci>iM|imii'''> . . . 

Toiei’iajili ami 'I eli-pliotii- ( oiiijimni'.s 
Tiaii)wa\ ('oiniiaiiii's Oj'i'oitnii; Alnoail 
kiililici—Culoiiiiil ami l‘'oici;:ii . 

Mines—Cnliiiii.il ami l''in*-i;.;ii . 

L)il (lulouial ami Ko)eij.'ii 

Nltiate. 

Miseellamiotis C'oiiip.oiiei>--('Dloiiial ami 

KoreiLjii . . 

Pnval/f Iii\(jstiiK‘iit.s ami Hank l»ei)<i-.il.s . 


l).‘e 1“11 
i:is-',eii(i,iM)e 
'1 >'j,()W).n('ii 
L>io,iimi (lOo 
l(li,(HHI,(lii() 

L'')“,(niu,e(ie 

liiT.oeu.eoo 

(i(ij,ni)iv>"'i.‘ 

•iiij,nini,oixi 
1.1,0110.00(1 
17,000,00(1 

ia;,iKio,(iiio 

10,00(1,000 

i?l»,000,0(10 
lliS,000,000 
•.J'J,(I00,01M) 
•lO,000.IH)0 

(;i,ooo,oo'i 
jir.ooo.ooo 
2(.a,000,000 

20,000,(KIO 

11,000,000 

«• 

120,000,(H'O 
SOO.OOU.I.KX) 


Total . . i:;i,i.&(k0"o,ooo 

Til© corrosiKimlii!}; aimnmt lor 1ss5 was ill, t7f*,(ioo,oo0 
Mo.st ot tlu'se amoiiuls were given in i)a]ioi‘S 
read hy Mr. George Taish 1 olore the jloy.i! Sta¬ 
tistical Society, .Imie 11*00 and Decemher 1010. 
The sums were conijiilcd from docuinciitary 
evidence consist iiig, as to the anioui’ts invc.sied 
in Indian, Colonial and Foreign Govei'iinicnt, 
Municipal and Kadway seciuilies, of the income 
from those sceiwitie.s accruing tollntisl) ipvostois 
actually as-scssed to ics-'orne tax in tho United 
Kingdom and, as to the hanking and other eom- 
panies, in the [Uihlished individual rejiorts of 
2172 Ihitisli eom]>anies working ahroa*!. The 
iucouie of the latter is not soi>aratod by tho 
Coinmissionoi's of Inland Revenue from IJriti.sh 
companie.s working in tlie United Kingdom. To 
bring tlie iiri'oinutiou to th^; end of 19J,1 the 
amounts of capital placed by Rritish investois 
in Indian, Coloni:'.! and Foreigifc'sccurities since 
the compilation was made ard inoluded. ^ 
To ]uiv(<%e investments we have less guide. 
‘WokiiowgeneraRy’ that large«sums are invested 
in tho managenici*t of e.states and Uie coudiu-t 
of busiiU'SHes, ivnl hy way of moitgage and 
O^Jiorwisc,‘tlirtmghout all the colonics as well 
as ill foreign* countries. Sir N. Lubbock 
estimated "^.est In*liaii pniperty held in Eng¬ 
land us worth £12,000,000 to £15,000,000 


in 1901). Sir Jt. Gillen jdacciC tho foreign 
iiivc.stmcnts wlihli escaped incomo lax in 
1885 at £500,000,000. Silum 1885 a large 
ainouiit (if capiliil lias hi'cii placed juivately 
abroad in in“ieaiiti!e and indn.stiia] eoiicejiis, 
in tile pill chase ot tow'ii plots, agrieiiltnia! land, 
ele., and it contputeii that tlie amount of 
Rritisli ^irivafe eajiilal abroad at^llie ]iieseiit 
lime, for winch no deeuiin iilary evidence is 
availalile, is something like £750,000,000. On 
the olliei hand much foreign caj»ilal is em|ilo}cd 
HI the United Kingdom and is invc.sUd in 
British companies woiknig abroad. Alter care¬ 
ful investigation this foreign cajiital is eah-nlaicd 
to 1)0 about £450,000,000. This sum is dc- 
duefed from tlie uiiiount of Biiiish tajiilal 
jnivalcly placed ahioad, and in this way the 
balance of £;>00,000,000 of juivale capital 
given 111 the table is compiiled. 

Ill liis Ohurlli of Ciijnf<(f, which we ijiiolc, 
Sir R. (JiHcn .sjmaks of tlie foicigii invest¬ 
ments of CiK'al Ihilain in 1885 as hriiig 
£1,300,000,000, hut Ida delailed e.stimate of 
tho income of the nation ileiived lioin jiuhlic 
sources ahioad, above £85,000,000, inijihcs a 
higher Hgnic, for at lillcen yeais’ jniiihase this 
w^onhl give neaily .£1,300.000,000 for public 
ijivcstnient alone, and twenty ycai.s’ jiiirehase 
IS the rate he clsevvliiMc adojils joi ea}>ibilising 
tliia income. Howisvei', capitali.siiig the 
£85,000,000 at lifteeii years’ purchase, and 
addiug £200,000,000 for jiuvate investments, 
wu should make tlie ainouiiiof foicigii invest¬ 
ments in 1885 lobe ovei £1,475,000.000. 

Slati.stie.s of the growth of foreign indcliled- 
iiess to I'lnglaiid aie lound in Finn on /hr Fnin/s. 
The editor slates that between 18(52 ami 1872 
tlie external horiowiiigs ol foreign states ijnad- 
riiplcd, the mass of these loans being rai.scrl in 
Ijondon or Paris. I'lie caj.ital amoimts ol foreign 
government seeiiiilies ijiioled in succe.s.sivo de¬ 
cades in the London stock exchange give an 
index to tlu' growth of the ohli^Uioii, vi/. :— 
Jaiiuaiy ji8G2 . ^ . i^l43,1*30,000 

,, 1872 . . 000,000,000 

,, 1882 . . 830,000,000 

These aiyouiits ajijily to foreign government 
securities vvith divid^nidsn jiayahle in Lomlon 
rloiie. Beyond the.se bonds there was a vast 
sum of foieign loans (£‘2200 millions) with 
conpoiia payable aliroad also (jiioted in London 
in 1882. Aisp £122,000,000 Colonial Govern¬ 
ment securities, £150,000,000 Indian Govern- 
I incnt»’ stocks, £13,000,000 Colonial and 
Fori'ign Corjiomthm stocks, £99,000,000 
Indian Kail^'ays, £19,S00,0J}0 Colonial Kail- 
vvjw/s, £301,000,000 Ainenean Itaihvuy bonds, 
,£308,006,000* Foreign Jhiihvay stocks and 
bonds, £19,000,000 Foreign ami Colonial mines, 
^nd imllny miscLdlaneous industrial conijianies ; 
a total of well over £4,000,000,000. Only a 
part of the foirign stocks and foreign railway 
obligations quoted in London in 1882 were 
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owned liy IhHisb iiivostors. Siniilmly, Sir R. 
Giirt'ii conijHifea liiat from 1865 to 1875 luiHrc-l- 
laiicous foioi^m invoMiiioiits increased fouiiold, 
and he makes the iiicieas(! in those ^\llil.■ll pay 
ilicnim'tii\ liet\\i'''ii 1^75 and 1885 al least 
000,000, e\[tlaiiiiii'' tliat, in the latlei 
decade, the actual new issues #1' colonial uikI 
forejoii j;i)\#iuincnt loans, munieipal liinus, ai 1 
raihvaya, uiuounled to £061,800,000. lUit 
thes»! fioiiies include only Ooveininent, Muni- 
fi)>aland Railway issues. If the v.ist numliers 
of iniseellaiieens coniiiaiiics woikiii^ uluoad 
which obtained tluir lapital in Uiu XJniled 
Kliijj:dooi arc included llm amount would be 
much Idiocr. 

In our estimate above, of couis<-, no notice 
lias been taken ol lost cajiilal, t\hich has a very 
1 ui^c jdace iii the liisfoiy of foicl^m investment. 
\\ c have lei-aided oiil\ that which has at least 
<lie ]>ot(iitialily of a ilnnlend. Mr. I'aish in 
the iiaj'ci leteiied to above sIkiws lliat the all- 
roniid letnrn on Ibilish investments abioad in 
1007, aeeoidinj^' (o the doeunieiilary evidence,, 
was fi-:! ]H-‘r cent. 'I'liis would ^pve an annual pio- 
diiee of I'l 00,000,000. (Kee also lNVii.s-iMENT.) 

[See Gilfeii’s Grov'th of 1889, pp. id6, 

27, 40, 41 upp.—Burdett’s (t/licial Intdlojencrryiv. 
( 1 .13 — Month}!j MxX',:%<dy etc. Op. a note 
at p. o; Ihir}}/. J'lijnr 1761 of 1903.1 

FUbl'HiN LABOUR. International niigra- 
U 'U Ol lal our on a largo sculc is a marked 
cluuaeterisLic of the present day. This move- 
nuuit was never contemplated by the oldc" 
wiitcis on political economy. Capital and 
'•‘bour alike \\eie believed to be extremely 
tenacious of ibmr native soil and avoi*sc to 
fi M'ph-ijitution into foreign lauds. But in our 
till., capital and labour display a vvondciful 
mobility, and the cconouiie situation lias in 
R(>!'ie iiistivnces been giavely affected by the 
tiansf'r of va.st bodies of producing agents from 
oL'i country to amjthcr. The figures in the 
Rep>;.t of tlW Royal Commission on Alien 
Imnugration (1903) she how hi^n: an amount 
ol labour is uoTv migratuiy in i^aiactcr. By 
reason of the projioriioiia it has attained, various 
states iiave of late taken steps to legulate 
tho immigrant•hihgur-niarkct, afrl in some 
iiisbnice.'-hiive imposed cfiit liaish and iiiliospij- 
able restraints. The evidence contained in 
the Report above referred to ami* the mas.s 
of material collected by tlie Commiltcc of 
tho House of Loids on the S\?caiiijg System 
(cp. Bluo-Bonk on S^cati- g Sy&tem, 'l8*S8-89) 
supply much useful inlbrinaLion regarding the* 
amount of iinmigrant^lahnuT and its elfect on 
dome.stic iiidusti'y. See JAfe ami Mioiir of 
the People in London^ eiiitcil by thealtt. lion. 
Charles Buotl), 1904. 

It ia not proposed hero to investij^to tlM 
number of aliens that arrive in this country, 
as that subject will ho more litly considered 
•Wider tho head of Immiuuai'ion (q.v,). 


Tho i>ettcr clas.s of immigrant only crosses 
Ibis country oi/the way to otlier lands, (.argo 
bodies ol alicihs arrive every ye.ir, for exanijdc, 
ei\ route, for America. But tho poor<‘st fhd 
w'oist tyiic of forcigiuT Kinahis iiei(‘, either 
pcimaiicntly or lor a eoii.sider.ible peiioil. 

The tiudes ^vliicl. these foreign workmen 
chiefly undertake aie baking, boot and shoo 
making, cabinetmakuig, tailoring, and also 
such minor industries as cigar-making, fur-cap 
making, and ostrieh-leatlier cleaning. More¬ 
over, lilty thousand aliens — iueluding la.scars 
and Asiatics in tho Indian trade—arc sahl to 
be w'oikiiig ill ve.ssels that. i!y tho British ling, 
ainl lo lie in demand as being more sober and 
amenable to disciplii.c than Englishmen (Sir 
John Clover’s paper, Btalistieal Society, Mnicli 
1892, “Tonnage SLitisties of the Deeado 
1 -1890 ” ). A cuitsuletablo number of 

Ceimans arc cngagi’d as ilomestic seivants. 
'Fo ajipieeiate Llie I'coimmic situation, it will bo 
necessary to sec in wliat bianelie.s of tlio prin¬ 
cipal imlu.stries foicigii and domestic labour 
come into contact. 

Jhf/chiij.- No trustworthy staLisUcs exist at 
pieseiit regaiding the iiunihcr cither of natives 
or aliens em|iIoycd in the juoviiiccs, hut in 
London the master Likens aic estimated at 
llin'c tliou.sand, and the operative.s at ten 
thousand or more, one half of the masters and 
fully that pro[ioi tiou of the men being (icnnana. 
Tlic evidence given bcfoio the Royal Com- 
mi.S'iion of Labour, Group C, 12th August 1892, 
showed that in many casc^ tlic foreign immi¬ 
grant was boarded and lo<lgcd by a fullow- 
coiniiryiiiau and taught the trade, until, by 
tlirift ainl porseveranee, ho himself hccamo a 
small nuLstcr. The bellcr class of immigi*ant 
woiks in liakeiios where “Vienna” bread is 
made, earns good wage.s, and holds aloof from 
trade swietic.s. A lower type of alien siijiplics 
foieigncrs and .lews in ]'’a.st fjoiidon, and often 
belongs to the Amalgniii.ited Union of Bakers 
and Confeci^onei.H. F»‘W foreigners, if any, 
cuinpeft in tho wholesijo busines.s, nor dcies 
fo ' gii competition seem to have seriously 
air.'flrd wages. Booth, 2iid senes, vol. 3, ch. iii. 

lli'ol and Shoe malimj. — In ({ic Ixiot and shoe 
tMtIu of East London 25 per cent of those 
engaged aic stated to be loieigners, and in 
number over ten thoii.saiid persons. No stat¬ 
istics are available as to the jiroj>o];tiou of aliens 
now fft work in oTlicr [)aits of the kingdom. 

In till* machine-sewn trade, the gTcater 
p'ution of what^s known as “ finishing” is in 
tffe metro[)olIs nioiiopoliscil by foicj/in workmen. 
See Booth, lAfe and I.ahon^ in. London, 1st 
sfjics, vol. 4, en. >v. Dav^d F. Selilo.ss, an 
authority on the subject, maintains that tho 
unskilled labour of the “ swelled’’Jews in 
“ iinisliing ” department leads t« a eonsideraolo 
increase of mnidoymcnt oi^tho part of a barge 
body of w'ell-paid and skilled En^isii wuikera. 
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The boot clickoi-s and closers, for exAn»j)lo, the 
Uiinora and otliers employed in the leailicr 
trade, are all Englishmen in receipt of fairly 
good wages and subject to reasonable hours of 
work. 

In the class of goods known a,^ “sew-rounds,” 
i,e. fancy shoes aiul sli])por8, the better class of 
work is almo.st eulircly in Eiigli.sh hands, but 
the inferior work is made chielly by Jewish 
work-people. Speaking generally it is alleged 
that, within the last ton or iiftecn yeai*8, foreign 
Jews have giadnally secured the commoner clas.s 
of work in which native workmen generally 
loanit their trade. Further allegations are made 
in statriucuts qno(.f<l in ollicial pulilicationa 
and elsewhere, to the ellcct lliat we are being 
injured in our foreign nnarkots by the stuff jiro- 
duce<i by this cheap labour, a great portion of 
it being made of cardbo.ard and com|>osition. 
The statistic-s of the exports of boots and shoes 
from this country do not, however, bear out iliis 
contention. 

Cabinclmahing. — It is said that of 23,000 
persons employed in this trade in London 4000 
are foreigners. Here there can be little doubt 
that the pressure of ibreigu immigration lias 
not yet become acute. Although the average 
wages earned by the alien are somewhat lower 
than those of domestic labour, yet ho has not 
imported into this industry a standard of life or 
of work economically degrading (for details, cp. 
Booth, Ist series, vol. 4, p. 208 seq.^t 

TailoHng. —The ready-made clothing trade 
is very largely adopted by the immigrants, and 
Mr. Burnett, the labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, contoniplatas tlio time when 
this department will be entirely in their hands 
(cp. his Report on Sweating System, 1887). 
Eighteen or twenty thonsand of them are stated 
by tliis autliority to be cmidoyed in the manu¬ 
facture of cheap clothing or “slops’^in East Lon¬ 
don. Nor is the increase of foreign employment 
in the tailoring trade confined to London only ; 
it is procecdin^.likewise in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Nowcastki-on-Tyiie, and Glasgow. 
Tl»e majority of these aUens are Russian, 
Gorman, or Polish Jews, working, for the most 
part, under a Jewish contractor. Conflicting 
views prevail as to the extent to which this 
trade has been invaded by foreigners, and, in 
the absence of any recent census returns, all 
statements on *thia head mns^t be receive^ with 
caution. There is also a conflict of opinion 
whether the immigrants cngagiyJ in the cheap 
clothing business compete with English labqnr 
T not, soirw competent observers alleging that 
they chiefly com^wte with 9^0 another, and 
tliafc if they compete at all with native workers 
It is in a trade,which they thcnjselves have 
cv^ted. The best opinion seems to be that, as 
regards the supply of ready-made clothing to 
wholesale hqnses, the actual competition lies 
between the staff of the Jewish contractor and 


domestic fiuualo labour ejiiployed* in provincial 
factories. These factories, however, make little 
headway against the j)articnlar industry of 
“coat-making,” a dejKirtmcnt of whole.sale 
busine.ss winch tlie Jewish operative practically 
monopolises. In this branch we fiiul no con¬ 
tractors on a firge scale, but a multitude of 
small wasters wlio avail thcnisct/es of tlie 
necessities of the immigrant “greener”—as tlio 
alien is termed on his first arrival—to secure 
from him a day’s work of indelinile duration at 
merely nomiual wages. The soeial surroundings 
of these operatives arc often deplorable, and tlio 
prieojj at whieh woik is taken are constantly 
reduced by the fact that the alien hands have 
little desire or capacity for labour or trade com¬ 
bination, with a staiulard of life that admits of 
an cnonnou.'i amount of toil under the w'orst 
possililo conditions (cp. Booth’s work, supra, 
Ist sci'ics, Vol. 4, ell. 111.). 

Wc have now cleared t he gi'ound for the exm- 
sideration ol' the attitude ol economists towards 
foreign labour. Tho subject naturally falls 
into two bianehes. 

а. First, the competition hotweeii native 
worker.^ and foreigners, who woik for a fair 
wage, with abilities equal and a social slatu.-i 
not inferior to those whom they di.splacc. 

б. Next we are confronted with clieap labour 
supplied by aliens, who arrive in a nioro or leas 
impoverished condition, and whose standard of 
existence is very low. 

As to tho class of competitors under head a, 
there cAii be no objection consistently raised, 
from an economic point of view, by those who 
are in favour of coiumcrci.il freedom. Mr. 
Fawcett, in his treatise on Fref Trade and Pro- 
icclion, 3rd ed., deprecates any attempt to 
restrict this class of worker. 'Wlicrc no moral 
disadvantage can result from the settlement 
amongst iia of such workmen, an employer 
would undoubtedly be justilied in making use ol 
their services. To interfere with the inijiorta- 
tion of such kibour W|^ld bo o^)]io.sed to all the 
best instincts of free trade. Can any dis¬ 
tinction be drawn economically between the 
competition of labour and the competition ol 
the products of labour? ♦'.Vhy should freedom 
to buy and sell be denied to those who have 
labour to dispose of? Moreover, tho denial of 
such a right would injuriously affect not only 
the parties im,mediately concerned, but also tho ' 
public wlio purchase the industrial jiroduct. 

Ag-in tlio foicigner is often engaged on 
account of his suuurior qualifications, and not 
only becausq.he is willing to sell his services at 
a oheaper rate. Thus Gorman scientific men 
are securid by some of our large manufacturers, 
and so are German eleiks, owing to their lingu¬ 
istic aHuiiiments ; while Gennan bakers, whose 
knowledge of tho processes of fermentation 
often exceeds «.that of Englishmen, readily 
find employment in English houses. Skilled 
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mechanics fr«n France and Italy have invaded 
some of our textile iiKlustries. So far from 
any valid objection lying against the importa¬ 
tion of such workers, it is probable that they 
give a distinct sj»nr au<l iuij)otu8 to the a(lvam;e 
of cducjition in this country. 

As an exception, however, ^to the general 
rule of iioii-intfiiTerenco, take tho ip^lancc of 
labonrcrji imj'ortcd under contract to perform 
ceilaiii services in a foivign country. Ilero it 
lias been argued tliat the native workman is 
injuriously all'ected, because tho iininigi-aiit may 
bo ignorant of the conditions prevailing in the 
labour market be is altont to enter. Advantage 
may bo taken of his ignorance to extort terms 
luil'air both to him and to domestic labour. 
J'ho goveinnierit of the United Stales has 
passed a law to prevent contracts of this nature 
lieing enforced. Snch action must not be 
viewed as an attempt to restrict immigration, 
but as an endeavour to protiict the alien against 
the conseijuenccs of his oAvn hecdlos&ncss, and 
to provide that tho native worker shall not 
tlieioby sufler lo'^s. 

Passing on to head hy what attitude should 
tlie economist assume towards any attempt to 
fetter the introduction of ehcaji labour? The 
adaoeates of htissc~-f(iiTe base their attitude of 
non-.utervention on the gi'ound that “natural 
liheitv” conduces hist to tho production of 
rcaltn. Tho hnsiness of the emjdoycr, they 
say, is to buy his hi hour in tho cheapest market, 
ll, by engaging Kussi.an or Polish Jew’s, ho 
lowoj s the cost of production, he ought to have 
full liberty to do so. Government should in- 
l<*rrcrc a'’ httle as possible with the distribution 
v.’caltli 'I'siiltmg from free competition, 
bw.iiuse any such interference mu.st tend to 
impair aggregate jiroduction more than it could 
increase the utility of the i«oduce by a better 
distribution (e]». Sidgwick, wPnWp/rs of Political 
t‘.ovo'uyy cd. bk. iii. cb. ii., where this 
view of the^uestioii is stated). Enlightened 
Btlf iiiterest on tho of th^ consumer will 
lead him to dimiand tho commodities that are 
most useful to society, while sclf-inicrest will 
induce the ])roducer to tnin out these com- 
moditie.s at tluflca^ cost. • 

liettiug aside lor tluftnomcnt the questioiijpf 
free competition and the alleged nght of the 
consumer to secure at all liazards the cheapest 
aitii le, a less sordid argument may bo advanced 
in favour of non-interference ^’ith existing in¬ 
dustrial conditions.* Th ^ argument, it*is tru^ 
only applies to one branch of trade, but it may 
bo regarded as a refresonCitive one. A large 
section of tbo tuiloring iiidustry Sas, vithy tlie 
last thirty years, been transfowned f*3m a retail 
to a wliolosale business. This transfonnatioii 
has rendered it inj^ossihle for ihe^ English 
journeyman tailor, ajwirt altogether from tho 
question of price, to comjiete with the contrac¬ 
tor for onlers from whoToealo houses. The 


or^^ani^rs of JoAvish laboSr in the nietropolia 
are able to me^ the demand of these ho\iscs— 
coming into competition, it is true, with pro- 
vinci.il factories in certain diiections, Imt^ so 
far as tho wholoside coat mamilacturo is eoii- 
^■ernell, 'supplying a want that under existing 
cireumstniieos fiuild not ho otherwise s.atisfii>d. 
(Op. Booth, 1st seiiis, vol. 4, cli. iii.). In 
connection with this aspect of the case atten¬ 
tion should ho to tlie enormous volume 
of expoit tnu.lo in ri*ady-nia<le clothing that 
h.as gradually been diwidoped under the present 
system. The total ox]iort of the country under 
the head of “app.arcl and slops” is nearly 
six' times what it wiis forty yeiirs .ago. In 
1868 the exports of tlic.se aitieles from tlio 
United Kingdom were i;‘J,313,000, and from 
London only, £1,‘Jit:!,000. In 1010 the total 
cx)K»rts from tlie United Kingdom’anioiinted 
to .£12,717,101, a very large part, being from 
Ijoniloii alone. Now it may he taken for 
gr.vnted that, in default of licr supply of 
(dicii]) foreign labour, I'lngland, under pre¬ 
vailing indu.strial eniidilious, would be nn- 
able to keep u]! this I'Xpoit trade, and 
legislation )>y way of restnetion iqion im- 
inigralion would .sinqily have, tlic result, to 
use the words of Mr. David F. Schloss, “of 
making a gift of our exqiorls of 'sl(i]>’ clothes 
to Gennany, which already carries on a con¬ 
siderable foreign trade in these articles, and 
which, ^vbilo her protective system excludes 
ICnglish material from the German market, 
would be only too ro-ady to sni»phint ns in all 
markets of the world by the substitution for 
English goods of garments made, in Germany, 
by German elicnp Labour, and of German cloth.” 
Is it bi'tter, in fine, to buy cheap clothes from 
tho Continent or to make them hero cheap, and 
c.xport tho surplus that you do not need ^ 
Unless you forbid both the cutry of cheap goods 
and cheap labour you will bo in a worse plight 
lhan now, for, if you only forbid cheap labour, 
you may tl.ttiw the cheap goods trade into other 
hand^. ^ 

Let us now exaimno the jiosition from 
another standpoint, whether tho free conqioti- 
tion of cheap immigrant labour with native 
workers may not diminish the volume of that 
aggi'egato industrial production to which all 
economists rightly attach so much importance. 
Mr. Gunton discussc.s in IPcaJlh aiid I^rogress, 
188^, ch. viii.fat some detail,* the action of 
wages on prodiieti.c power. Ilia conclusions, 
which should perhaps for the present be oc- 
Vpted xvith reserve until tho question is mow 
thoroughly considered, are that nigh wages in 
tho long-run ftean chea]i* prodrets and low 
wages dear products. That high wages conduce 
to laigo consumption and‘largo.eonsnmpUon 
introduces a more extensive i^e of capital with 
improved methods of j^roduction, and as s 
coii8c<incnco always reduces prices. In a com* 




parativo table that (foals with Great Britain and 
the principal continental countn’es, Mr. Uuntoii 
shows tliat Ava^cs are 84 per cent higlicr, the 
ns<^of steam 117 per cent greater, and the cost 
of productive ]iower07 ])er cent less in Enghind 
tliaii on the average in (iontinenlal eouutiu's. 
Moreover, this wliter contends Tiat a eonsider- 
nblo ainouut of Die social advance noticeable in 
Great Britain is due to licr slinrt-time industrial 
policy, and be enforoc^ this ]'ro]»o.sition by a 
further table showing tliat in Kngland—desjnte 
of ahorler hours of toil—the increase in the 
average wages has lieen greater titan in any 
nation of tlie Continent. Shouhl tlieso con- 
elusions 1)0 sound, tltey will go far to sustain 
ol>jeotions that have been made againsl the in- 
llux of cheap labour on the giound of its tending 
to impair the ]iroductivo pow’ttr of the (toni- 
niiinity. May not the economist coiidemn the 
for(‘Igii colony in onr luitlsl as forming a harrier 
against tin' advaiiee ol a moie protliiulive iiidns- 
tnal system ? (e]t. Mr. David A. Wells, Vradicul 
J‘hmoi)tks, New Wivlv, lS8h). As an example 
of the way in which liigh class iiiaehincry 
I>riTigs ir( its train high Avages for operathes, 
refenmcc is nxadc hy that writer to the action 
ol certain English slioe-inannfacturers, who have 
introduced Amciiean macliinery, and who find 
tliat it pays tliem Ijctter to work thc.so machines 
atw'agcs w'hieh arc at least double those paid to 
the shoemaker under the old hand-system. So 
also it appears that in Nottingham the y itrodne- 
tion of more c.omjtlox and costly machines for 
lacc-niaking has, while economising labour, aug¬ 
mented wages to the extent of oa'ct 100 j»er cent. 

From this aspect tlio influx of cheap foreign 
labour may be deemed to have had an evil 
eifcct in retarding the advent of move favourable 
conditions of production. 

In jusliee to the im]>overished immigrant, it 
is but fair to .slate that there is nothing definite 
to show that ho tends di'cetly to becomo a 
burden on the community. Even in Whito- 
chajiel—Iho portion of the metroj oils where 
they chiefly resCle—the number of alic’.is in 
receipt of ])arocliial aid^s infiuite.simal. Tliorc 
is, boAvcver, evideneo from certain localities, 
such as JTackney and Shoreditch, of an increase 
of paupensm due to the crowding out of Engli.sh 
labour by foi-cign immigration. Moreover, tlu! 
industrial position of the small .Tow worksliops 
tends to that irregularity of work which is by 
far the most serious trial under V bicb the 
of London siill'er; for the smaller the capital 
invoh'ed, and the less the p^^i-fnancnt fixed 
cbaT^ for working a busiues?., the better suitwf 
18 it for irregular oinjdoyment. The man who 
engages only t.w’o of three othciV in n workshop 
or in his own house, as is fiequcnily the case 
with the petty •lew master, can, if work fiiils, 
them all arlrift to pick up a precarious 
living, but a large factory cannot stop at all 
without 801 louf loss. 


In attempting to estim.ate tlia efleot of the 
influx of needy aliens on the social and moral 
condition of domc.stic workers, tho following 
points ju'csciit thenwlves. 

Tile evitlence eonbiiiied in the hlnc-hooks 
iil)ove ref<‘m‘d to shows tliat a large jwojiorfion 
of the Jlnsbiay.^ and I’olish iinmigiants are 
exoecdiiq;ly poor when they leach iVjis couiitiy. 
Their mode of life here i.s wielehed in tlie 
<'\treme, tlieii hon>.<‘S being in a most insanitaiy 
slate and then iu'>d of a .scanty n;i.tnie, Tlmy 
are g-mcj-ally .'in iiioiicti.sivo race, moral in 
their habits, and callable ol hard woik in spite 
of an inferior [ili}si(jiie. 'I'liey are very 
iiidustrions, toiling for lotig lionrs.it low wagf’.s, 
and maintaining existence on mneli less than 
an English workman, Sneh aie tlmir char- 
aeteiisties, ami we find it stated by t!ie emn- 
millee of tho House orGommons that, in those 
lra«li'S wliieh they follow’, there Ims been, in 
oon.ser|ucnee ol (heii compelition, a niaike<I fall 
in w.iges and a bndency to lediiee .still lower 
than at picsent tho s<icial and material condi¬ 
tion of onr own jtoor. 

It is alleged, moreover, thal llio lowest class 
of alien labouier e.xhibiis an ine-ipacify for, or 
»n ave.i.'-inn t<i, anylliing in the sli.ijm of (lado 
organis;ition. His early tiaining, his social 
sniTOunding.s and sub.scrvient ]'osili<ni, render 
tlie German, Ixussian, or Folish .lew' generally 
unfitfod lor free combination, and 1*0 forms a 
serious obstacle to Iho onward maieh of labour 
in llio indnstrie.s alfocted by lii.s imniigialion. 
No\v*increa.s{‘d combination amongst the Avorkers 
8t.an<]s first among the no(d.s <»!' Iho time. 
Trade imioms lia\o iindonbtidlv put the Eng¬ 
lish Avorknuui on a better looting as regards 
Ills em])loyers. In many cas(‘s tlje\ have laised 
the standard of eonilort and increased llio 
efficiency of tlio kihoni-er. j\nd it is claimed 
for them tliat Ihcii iimial odfects have been flit 
sur[in.sing as their eeonomic^al. To all this 
these aliens arc lor tin* most jmf.. indillorcnt, 
and they oonstjtute an AloiT- ma.ss that bars tho 
progress of reform in tne inforidr grades of the 
tradc.s coneeriicd. 

It should bo stated, however, that recent 
elforts to orgl-nisc tho .Tewij^i aKens at Avork in 
tlivi hoot trade haA’c met with some success, and 
two JcAvish hi'anehe.s of the National ITnion of 
Boot and »Siioe OiKwativ'es, viz. the “London 
City ” and “ I.ondon East,” are now ostablishe<l 
in the metropolis. 

To ^\im up the situatiem regarding foreign 
faboiir in this country, we ariivo at tho follow¬ 
ing conclusions. That .aiy-inst the better class 
of Avorkmen, ^vho take fair wages and compote 
on an e([Uid fooling Avitli domestic labour, no 
valid objection exists. 'I'liat, as reganls the 
wl:ole.sal«^ eo.il-indu.ilry, it c.innot l)o justly 
demurrea to on the ground of its comjtcting 
Avith native produce, but lies open to the 
reproach of bari'iiig the |)ath of industrial 
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reform. That! in the retail tailoring dopart- 
ment the immigraiits do iiijiirionsly alfect the 
earnings of both Englisli men and women. 
Tliat ill the lower class of hoot and shoo 
making, tlie jiniiiigiaiils have, appropnalod 
work lonnot'ly (‘xooniod by native o]ioralivos, 
but that it IS open to doubly wbetlx'r the 
ag^p'ogatc d(#no.«;tic industry has snUeroi^ That 
in wibiiM'tinaking and the. other minor trailes 
in wliich thoy are found, Iho foivigncrs have 
not oxeici.sed any apprcciahle elVect. Still 
there are, grave ohjections Irom both an econotnie 
uid stM-.ial point of view to any 1 ug(! inllux 
of iin]ie<-mnons alums, with a low standard of 
living. Jlenee the Aliens Tinnngration Act UHK'l, 
to hinder the inlln.x ot undesiiahle Ibieigneffi. 
{.'oe Alien iMMUiiiATioN, App., Vol. 1.). 

[The hibliogiaphy of foieigii labour is cveeed- 
mgly seaiity. 

'I’he evidence •'ivcii Iteloio the Royal ('oiiinilssion 
on hal)(,iiv (I.S:*! tij) an<l tli.il e/-nl,;iiiieil in the 
lduc-l.o(»k on KviifftatKut ami liininura'niu of 
Forci<jiii'iii (1 .‘^S8-St)j, and on The Suroinuj Sji'-toni 
l'^88-S9) will n-p;iy careful ]•enl‘:al.—In the Rt. 
Mon. Cliailes lloot'/.s Lj/edm/ Labour of (hi' I'mplc 
in Ao<j /ml, 1st senes, 190 I, t.lie heaniig ol fondiru 
labour njion certain liades i.s e.vaniined. luteresl, 
ing dolails again arc given in the I/-/ior( on the 
S'ooi'nnf Siis/i'm, 1837, compiled liy Mr. Luriiett. 

- I'*a.uelt. in Free TiUi/e ond I^ivU’ction, brielly 
nlbi'ics to iin])oited la))Oiir, and so does Jlr. 
tji IgwitJv in lii.s rrinc'iiies of Pohiica/ Kconowif, 
pt. HI.— Mr. Gnnton’s Wi-ollh and. Fi-agiemty 1887, 
anu Mr. David A. Wells’s Fradical Ecnnmnic^’ 
Xew Yo.k, present niauy economic (piestioiis 
coiiiKicted with the sul)ject in a new light. 

d(‘o also Fconnmic ./oan/n/, vol. xv. p. 317. 
it-p'-'rt c^t e Roj al Oonimission on Alien Immigra- 
i,'(i‘'09\nim Dilkc, Problcni3of (heaterBiUain^ 
(1•) F(!r American views cp. Report of RnriMiu 
*'/f Statistics (»f Labour for tlie Slate of New York 
(188,5). Also Report of the Run ■ail of Tmbistrial 
Statisti-s . . . for Stale of IVnnsylvama (1881), 
p.n , lii, Iiidiisfrial Statistics, and Fn-st Ricniual 
Ri.jie.t of ih(‘«i'Riircau of Labour Sfatisties of 
California, 1883-8R 

Ahen humujrRion. Rtporis t^lht Board of 
Tnule on Mian Iihonifration, Rnnictt and Sch]os.s 
[c. 7113J. 1893.] 

^ FOREIGN L>W JN ENGLLShl* COURTS. 
Tlicro are m.iny ocea.sidfis on which EngllslJ 
courU have to coii.sider loreign law. This may 
oceiirwith reference (1) to ijncstions <if personal 
Status : (2) to contracts ; (3) to 'picstinns ns to 
the devolution of jiroperly after Meath ; (4) to 
questions relating to teal property .sitnatfl out¬ 
side of Enghand. * 


(1) Que.stionsa.sto p{yRoiial^talus(Iegitimacy, 
majority, guardiaualnp, n.airiagn ^nd livorcc) 
dejiend upon the Domicile of tl*e person 
concerned, hut this is subject to the condition 
that the “uiatiLs’' d '.scrihcd in a way* 

in a foreign country is i rally the same ns the 
“ status’’doscrihed in tliesanu way in England. 
Thus “a maniage which is‘not that of one 


man ani^ one woman, to tlio exclusion of all 
others, though ft iii.iy piuss by the name of a 
marriage, is not the shatns which the English 
law conlemplatcs when dealing with the subject 
of nianiiige” (Sir Chailes Rutt in I’rinkley v. 
\tlorne.y-Genera1, l.^» I’rnbaie Division, on i». 
79). • 

(2) 'Rho question what law governs a con¬ 
tract is frn|Ueiilly one of gicat dilliculty. 
Tlie general rule is that tlie law of (he jdaeo 
where Um eontrael is mn«lc ouglit to pievail 
in the absence of eiieum.slaiuis indicatiii*'’ a 
dillerent intention (in ?v Miasouii Stcam.ship 
Co., 42Cli. D. 321-32(1). As regardsooiitracts 
of adieightmeiit the well known ease of Lloyd 
V. Gnihcrt (L. R. L. and 11. 1 lb) h;ise:d:ihli.shpd 
the rule tliat any qne.stioiis leliliiig to .sea 
damage and its incidents aie, suhjeet to any 
Contiary agreement heluieii the paitie.s, 
goveiiieil by Die law of tlie country to which 
the sliiji Inlongs (see 'J'/u' Atiijusf [911 Rro- 
bale, 328). 

(3) The devolution of iKisonal priqicilyon 
do,U,h is regulated by tlie lau of the testator’s 
or iiitLstatc’s Domichf (f/.r.) at the time of 
his dentil; on tlie i.lhej liand tlie devoliitiiin of 
real jiroperty is regiil.ited by tlie law of the 
eountiy in whiidi it Is situate. Thus an 
English cmiit, in dealing witli the personal 
propeity left by a domiciled Scotchman, w'ill 
have to consider ihe ebiims of Ids wife and 
elnldien iietoje having regaid to the disposi¬ 
tions made by Ids will, as, accoiding to Scotch 
law’, these rights to a share ot tlie lesiduary 
estate cannot be delealed by any tc-slamenlaiy 
dispositions. 

(4) 'I'bc law’ of the country where real 
property is situate must be eonsideiod in 
any questions a.s to jiricnities of mortgiiges, 
tr.nisniulation of posse.s.sion, and nglits of exe¬ 
cution creditors. English courts luive of course 
no direct jurisdiciion jus to foreign land, hut liy 
(heir control over the p'Tsnn of a defendant 
re.siding willfin the jnnsdi'dion^ they may in¬ 
directly^ obtain the same Jesuits ns would have 
he. ■ obtained directly by a imlgment aflecting 
the laud (i'enn v. liOrd Baltimore, i. Vesey, .sr. 
444). W'licn an English court lias to decide 
any ])ointace.or<lingto Imeignlaw’, “theojiiiiions 
of experts who in their profession are acquainleil 
with such law arc the only admissible! evidenc'' 
thereof” (Stephen, Jh'qrFfo/thcI^tij; of Evidence^ 
art, 4^). It should bo borne in mind that the 
jirovi.siona of the foreign law aro considered with 
the sole object ofjasecrtainiiig the mutual right.s 
o(*thc parties, hut that a.s regards t]ic remedies 
for the enforcement of such Ughts English law 
must always pre.^il, e.g. a contract lor]Kirsonal 
services could according to some .sysU'ms of 
f’oieigu law be speeilically eiifofced, hut noihiijg 
1 m yond ilamage.s could be obtained in an English 
court in respect of .such a-cniitract. It must 
also be i>oinfedout that an Englislf court “will 



not enforce a contract against the joibl^c policy 
of this country, wlicrevor it feay he made” 
(Rousillon V. Koiisillon, 14 Ch. I). 361, 369). 
Fer this r<ia.snn a contract in restraint of trade, 
thoiigl\ it may be govc.rncd by I'Vcncli law and 
bo valid according to French law, will, if void 
according to Kitglisli law, notlfc enforced by an 
English court (sc(5 ItEsniAiNT of Traof.). 

[Vmi Bar, Intmuiiioml Law, translated by 
Gilltwpio, 2ud ed. 1892.—Foote, Privafe lntn‘ 
imtional Jiiriftpriidenn, 3rd ed. 1901.—Westlake, 
Jnifi-niational Lain, 4tli ed. 1906.--Bieey, Con- 
Jiict of ]aiios, 1896.—Nelson, Cases in Private 
Internaliiouil Law, 1889.] k. s. 

FOREIGN TRAPE, Reoitlations of. See 
TllADE, FoltEION ItEfiULATIONS of. 

FOREIGN TRADERS AND THEIR 
RIGHTS.—In England, as in all countries iii 
the middle age.s, the ])Osilion of the foreign 
trader landing on her shores was juocarious. As 
A stranger lie had no rights in the view of the 
ordinary law of the country unless specially 
protected by royal license. Such licenses were 
granted in some cases to individuals, in others to 
the subjects of certain sovereigns or the inhabit¬ 
ants of certain cities or countries. Of the former 
nature was the general treaty entered into by 
Offa and Charles the Great (797) providing 
that the subjects of each shouM be he.M woi tby 
of justice. Still later we find licenses granted 
with the ap]iarcnt desire of encouraging foreign 
merchants, and even of foreign settler's. Thus 
John granted loreign merchants protection in 
coming and going both for themselves and for 
their wares, uhilc among the provisions of the 
Magna Carla there are two (cc. 41, 42), which 
deal with their safe conduct and their necessary 
freedom from inafa tolta. Under Henry I. 
colonies of Flemish weavers a])j>par to have 
been settled in dill'eniit ]iarts of the land. 'I'e- 
ward the end of the 11th and beginning of tlie 
12th centuries two delinite policies with refer- 
enco to the treatment of foreign merchants had 
gradually developed tlicmselves. •The king and 
the nobles ou the on^ hand saw that i\ wa.s to 
the advantage of tlie kingdom to bo brought 
into connection with the industries and activi¬ 
ties of foreign nations. It is possible that they 
were assisted to the perception of this by the 
benefits obviously accruing to themselves. On 
the other hand tlic English traders resented 
the intrusion pf their foreign rivals mthin the 
country. As a matter of fac? at one timd much 
of the internal trade of tho country scorned 
likely to slip out of iiativetand into foreign 
hands. the towns grew in size and power 
It was only natural that these views should 
find more forcime expression. During the 
Btniggle between Henry III. and Simon de Mont- 
jjgrt, the cmise of tho towns was w'arndy espoused 
by^olatter, mho, seeing farther into the future, 
urgefl that tho nation should strive to make 
itself self-supporting by ^wearing cloth wrought 


within tlie country, and staying its exporta of 
wool to Flanders. After the victory of the 
royalists tlie towns suffered a period of reverse. 

During tills ]toriod, extending uiLh inter¬ 
missions fioin 1272 to 1370, the foreign trader 
W!L8 treated with all ])os.sibIc consideialion and 
oven cncoiirageinont. Tlic perioil may bo divided 
into twp parts, during the earlier which (viz. 
in the reign of Filward I.) foreign Iradors were 
encouraged witliout any parlicnlar atl<nni>t 
being made to encourage the trade and indnstiy 
of the country itself. No doubt Edward was 
partly actuated by ho.stility to tlm towns, and 
especially to London, on acconntortlieop])«isition 
orieountercd from them both by liis laLhcr and 
himself. Their coTii[>]aiiits and reipiests were 
alike set aside. Their main demands wore these 
(1) That tho foreign tnulcrs should dwell in the 
house of a citizen. (2) That rebiil trade should 
be prohibited to them. (3) That llieir teim of 
rcvSidenoe should bo limited to forty ilay.s. These 
points, except the last, were refused by Edward 
I., who definitely supjioiied tbe foreigners and 
assured them .scruiity. The Carta Mercatoria 
(1303) is jiraetically a judgment in favour of 
tbo foreign traders on all ('onnts. During 
tbe weak rule of Edwaid II. the town.s were 
aide to rea.sscit themselves ami to obtain the 
a<‘knowledgmcnt of their ehiims, Unt wdicn 
Eilward III. began bis effective reign the posi¬ 
tion ohanged. During this, tbe second, pait 
of the period rofemd to, sceurily and fvoe rights 
cte. are guaranteed to the foreigners, but at tho 
same time the ]»olicy of the king in encouraging 
borne industry by luohibition on the exjwnt of 
wool and the imtawt of foreign cloth, and by 
the settlement of foreign weaveis in England 
who might instnict the English by their skill 
and example, averU-d the evil consecpieuces 
which had seemed likely to ensue from tho 
position whidi the foreign merchants had held 
and endeavoured to retain. England was 
ceasing to bo merely a buyer oC foreign goods 
and a source^pf supp^ for the wool retjuired in 
foreign industries. 

With the next period (1376-1461) a reaction 
in favour of tho exclusive policy of the towns 
set in. Ih' 1376 Edwav(| ITL made liis peace 
J^with them by virtnally affirming their demau«ls 
in tho points mentioned above, a couiiso in 
which ho* is followed by bis successors. Tho 
Lancastrians could ill alibi'd to alieuate popular ■ 
support. In‘addition to legislation (as for 
instance 18 II. VI. c. ^4) in the directions 
*\ indicated, they added one provision of groat 
interest in view^ of tju* later trade policy. 
Under HcniV IV. (5 H IV. c. 7), it W'as ordained 
that mev-dianfusti'angcrs mast spend what they 
obtain from tbe sale of the gowls they bring 
fcon l^glish goods of export. They are to 
exiKirt wares and not gold. Under Henry VI. 
(18 II. VI. c. 4) the foreign merchant was 
conit>ellcd to reside with an official host, who 
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wan rcspoTisibl# for his employing- hU rcceij>ts 
In puroliasiiig English commodities. (Jones, 
Pol. JCcon., ed. Whewell, p. 310.) 

Gradually inneli of the legi.slation with regard 
to merchant strangers becanio obsolete in 
practice. It was frequently re-enacted but 
dillicult to maintain. The roal^anger againsl 
which it wa* aimed had ])asscd by. Not onlv 
had English industry become strong but the 
enterprises of the sbqdors and the merchant 
fulventurei's (see Al»\ KN'i'uitEiis, MEiuJifANTS ; 
STAPLii) liad enabled the English to carry the 
war, as it were, into the country of the foreigners. 
They were i)r<‘s.sing on to take their rightful 
share in the eoniinercc of the world. From 
those and oilier causes the struggle of the later 
]tedod under Kiehard HI. and tin* early Tudors 
IS not so much a struggle against the foreign 
trade in the more stne,1 sense of the word, but 
ngaiiisttlie intrusion of the stranger into the 
domain o| imlustry. 

[Sehanz, EikjL JfavdclsjwIUik. —Maepberson, 
Aniia/s of Co'imncrt'e ;—iflkdntcs at Lar<jc .— 
b'ynier’s K. C. K. a. 

h’OHKSHORE. That part of the .shore 
which lies between ordinary and low w'ater 
mark, that is to say, between high and low 
water maik at the time of neap tide. Till the 
r«‘igu ol Elizabeth no distinction seems to 

have be^ii made between foreshore and seashore 
ail >vo nigh water mark. About 1568 a certain 
Thnimis Diggos wrote a treatise entitled Pmf 
of ike, Queens hUcrest in lands left by the. Sea 
and the salt shorcji there.(f, in which ho main- 
! -'ned the '‘rown’s right, in virtue of the royal 
pierogativ^, to all the foreshore ; a right whicli 
'•<»' hi not be obenated except by cx])re.ss grant. 
On vbis Lhroiy the crown la^vye^s acted till tbo 
beginning of the 18th century, when the claims 
ot Ibe crown were gradually allowed to din. 
They weie revived in 1830, when JIall published 
hi- Es-xy on the rights of the Crown and the, 
Prhiirycs of iTft Suhjed in the Seashores of the 
llcahi. Tbo law at present seems to be that 
foreshore may be p.-irccl of an cshito or manor, 
tliat title to it may be shown by prescription, 
and tli.it poss(!.ssion or enjoyment for sixty years 
dis[dace.s whate^^r rights the crowff may have. 

[S. A. Moore, History fhd Law of the Fvresho^ 
and SefVikore, London, 1888.] a. e. s. 

FORESTALL. In the stock-excRangc sense 
this verb, now seldom used, is almost synony¬ 
mous with the verb to bull, or, tTio act of specu¬ 
lation on the rise. The mvidorn meaning^f tbe^ 
term, as exj'lained by Mr. TI. V. lb-ad, rrincipal 
of the StiiUsiical Ofnc%(191^, is ^ make hug? 
clearances of any dutia'ue goniLs iroin boiylud 
warehouses (or to import them%nd p»y duty at 
the time of lauding) at a time wlu-n a rise in the 
duty on such goods is expected. Thi^ befom 
the 1909 lJudget was introduced (30th April), 
thoi-e were onoi-mous forestalmenls in .spirits. 
Such forestalments almost inVariably occur be¬ 


fore ovoty budget, whenever it appears likely 
that increased tUxalion will be rcijuired. 

FORESTALLEUS AND REG R ATORS. 
Together with regraiitig and engrossing, t^lis 
signilied the uinbie intervention of a middieuian 
botweeii the prodiua-r and consumer. Fore- 
stallors, regratills, and engi-ossers were viewinl 
witli disfavour, and their practices ])robibitcd, 
liecauso tln-y weie icganled as raising tin; price 
of commodities without adding to tlieir value. 
In tho act of 15.51-52 (5 k 6 Kdw. Yl.), they 
are defined in the following terms: forestallers 
as “ jiersous buying goods or victuals on their 
way to a market or jioit, or eouf tiicliug to buy 
the same before actually brougiit for sale, or en¬ 
deavouring by these or olheT means to enhance 
the price or prevent the sujijdy " ; regiators as 
“persons buying rorn or other victuals, and 
reselling the same in the siime, nnuket-placo or 
in any other fair or market williin fmir miles”; 
engrossers a.s “any buying (oni growing, or any 
other com, grain, butter, cheese, fisli, or other 
dead victual, with intent to resell the same 
again.” With regard to the foregoing dcfini- 
lions, Ihc last naiiiCh while describing the piac 
tico of tbo time, incorrectly re.sti icts, so far ns 
earlier times were coneeriied, the action of the 
engrosser to dealing v ilb certain comiuoclities. 
Regrating must bo taken as the cou]])lete action 
embracingbotb forestallingaml engrossing, which 
were particular stages in the aetiou ; but it is 
doubtrul«f any very definite discriinination was 
shown so lar as tbo 13tb and 14th centuries, in 
the use of the three terms. The ^mictice they 
signify was condenmcfl In'l.li boe.'iuae it might lead 
to monopoly, which was combated in its many 
forms, and because it resulted in unrighteous 
gains and enbanccniciit of price. E. o. k. g. 

Numerous Ehiglish, Scotch, and Irish .statutes 
have imposi‘d lieavy punishments on these 
olfenccs, partly generally, partly in so far as they 
affect particular commodities (victuals, wines, 
cattle, butter and cheese, otc.),oneofthe«!arlicst 
being the Statute of the Pillorv of Henry III. 
(51 Hefi. III. § 6—A.n. ^66), but they did not 
prrwe effectual, and .some of the later Eiiglishacta 
were, in 1772, rcj'calcd by 12 Geo. HI.c. 71. As 
the older acts remained in force, and the judges, 
ijorcovcr, held that forestalling was an ofieuce 
at common law as well as by st.itute, pro¬ 
secutions continued down to 1800, in which 
year a person wlio, in the corjijuijrkot, bought 
wheaf at 418. au^ resold it to another dealer at 
43s., was tried before Lord Kenyon and a jury 
(R. V. llusby-#rcako, Additional Nisi Rrius 
dfuscs, 1S9). TIio judge refers to A^am Smith’s 
observations on t^esul'jeet, ami bolds that if that 
author “bad livm to lienr ijic eviiicnco of to¬ 
day" be “ wouhl have seen whether such an 
offeiico exists and whether it fs to be drcmleil^” 
It appears, however, tliat alrc.-wly in tli.it case 
the judges wciedivided in^iimiio?^ and llialiio 
subsequent prosccuGoiiH took place. In 1844 



“ tho oifenpoH of forc.slallin", and 

ongrosdiig ” woro IVy 7 & 8 Vict. 

0 . 24, and cannot now form tlio sid)j(‘et of a 
ptV8t cut!(m in any ])ai t ol Ihc Unilrd Kingdom. 

[Stn/ufis o! fhe lU-'ihit. Macplicrson, Amiuh. 
—Acooniit ol jnac.tici' in AsliJi'y’s JCioiunnif Jlis- 
tory. —Ctumiiigjiuni, ilr'nDl.h of \Ciiiilish ludiL-'lnj 
aiui (hm.m€fa' -(Iinili-t, Ohscivns. on Fuirjfta/l- 
iny, Rryrirliii'/, Uiul Iiiyroasiny (ISOO).— Dugald 
SU‘w:iTf,, VoIiUcid Konumy —Stephen, Ihstoryof 
Vie driitniial. Lmo, lii. j>, 200, and lor a list oj tlic 
rcpcaliMlstJitntosjSee 7 h 8 Viet. c. 21, § 2.] K. s. 

KUUKSTS. 

Forests have inllneiiee<l the economic condition 
ol connlrics' and of tlnnr inliahilarits in such 
widely diflcient manners tJiat it is desindde to 
indi(;ate. soiiie of the leading hranclics of this 
fiiihje<-t. 

As the hiniting-gronnds i>( nionaichs and gicat 
nohles they were, during eaily and nicdneval tunes, 
the oe«.is!(iii ol .severe, and o]))iicssive laws i^hnh 
lingeied long in lMno]te, and \cstiges ol whieh may 
even now he ti.ieeil a1 liie j.ieseiit time. The .article 
on FiuiKs'is, M lU'i.nvAt, describes this }iait of the 
snhji'ct. 

(In the other hand the inihienee of lori-sts on 
the climale of a eoimtiy is veiy great. The 
Jirliele on Foiu’yjs, IOconomic Asi’I-cts of, deals 
witii this part of Uie question. 

Forc.sts, wlictlier on lulls or plains, are believed 
to promote the tlepositioii of moisture liom the 
atmosphere; and they are certainly most bene- 
fnd.d in fin;venting the rapid evaporation', of what 
is dej'osited. Vast areas of the globe, iu both 
trojneal and temperate 70iic.s, have been rendered 
mor« or less -sterile through the destiudion of 
tlioso forests, being hence cxjiosed to destructive 
floods in tho rainy season and to excessive 
droughts in the dry. 

As an illustration of this, reference may be made 
to the remarks of (Jibboii {Ih-.luu- and Fa!/, vol. 
i.) on the oxte.nt ol woodland m (Jernnuiv, temp. 
Cm.sar and T.icitiis, and its sinking ellect on tlie 
elinmte, whicli su].porti-d n-imlecr and elks, lie 
draws an ingenious analogy with Canada on the 
same parallels as Tiondon but ra-bound and 
forest-covi-red, Aid argues that clearing the soil 
will enable tho sun to penetrate it and fertilise it. 

FoitiSfiTS, hlEoiA-ivAL (Kjiglish forests as 
typical of m(‘dl;eval lorcsls generally). 

Tlie DiAUKius nii Scacoakio (i. 12) dofiiic.s 
the king’s fore-st as ‘'a .safe inan.sion for wild 
boasts; not of any soi t, but bred iu the woods; 
not in any ]d;ie(\s, Imt particular and proper onc.s 
for tliis purpose*; whence it if called foreft, by 
changing tho letter K into 0, nu fa-cst: that i.s, 
a station for wild beasts. king has not 

a forest in every county, hut “ only in ifle 
w wdod ones, whore there aro the be.st coverts 
andmo.st fertile feUdings for tlfi beasts: neither 
does it matter whom the woods belong, 
whether to J;hc khig or the nobles of tlio king- 
dflhi; for the 'leasts arc at tlicir liberty to 
range uncontrolled over every part of them ” 
(ed. Mjwiox, p. 29).* 


Accoivling to Munwood, therA are four chiel 
properties of a forest - vert, veniso]i, jiarticular 
laws, and proper oIJieeis, but ho quotes Coke 
-•is giving eiglil —soil, eoveil, laws, conrU, 
judges, nilieer---., game, liotinds (1 Insf. 281)). 

Funsi dinalK Uinli r the Notiiiaii kings these 
.seem to Iiumj h^/Ui held the foresleis or kecjicrs. 
Ill hiliT times theie weie Ihjee fouV n/iiits, the 
mart of Atta^liiiieiits, Ihe Swamiiiute, and the 
Just ICO Seat. 

I. The (JiDirl of Atltt('hi:\( nh is so callcl heeatuse 
it was lield nd vidi'.iiilnm adadnann'ido. The 
Charter of tiie Forest (1217) i>rovi<led that it 
should he held cvciy lorty dry.s, and therefore it 
is .samctiiiies called the lA-ily D.iys’ Comt. Itehue 
tho chillier, it was held vtryofleual. (he wall of 
the oliiel lorest oilicers, ami \\:v.i c.-dlid llio Womb 
mote, in Shropshire, tho Wuodplea Court. At this 
comt, which only de.'ilt A\iLh injuries to veil or 
veiti.snn, the foie.slei.s broiiglit atl.ichiiieiils to Urn 
veidcKTS Avliu I'lirolled lliein. Case.s wen* abo 
refened from tins c.oint to the Suiuimiote. 

AViichmcnV in ihe ForcU weie of three kinds. 

1. By good.s and chattels. 2. liy the body wuth 
pledges and iii'unpiise. 8. I5y the body witliout 
jilevlges. 

II. The i:^v!<'nim«te. The jih as in this eoui t were 
called ple.is the forest,, ami tlie iiulcrer.s were 
the luoper judges. Before the Cliarter of the 
Forest the chief wardens and lon sters licid it at 
liny time, and oj'jires.sed the jKaqde greatly by 
compelling them lo alteml it. By Die Charter of 
the Foie.st (c. 8) it was to bo lield only llnee 
times iu tho year. 1. Fifteen days beloie 
Mielmolmas, when theagmlors of (lie king’s woods 
met to take ngislmciits. 2. About St. Mai tin's 
Day 111 winli-r, when they received Pan.n.vok. Jn 
these two com Is only tlie IoicnIci.s, vi'Mieicrs, and 
agistows had juri.sdictiou. 3. Fiflci'ii days before 
St. John BapLi-.t’s Day, wlion tlio agi.stors met to 
fawn the deer. The lorester.s ainl Auideiers only 
had junsdietiou in lliis court. But b) the Ordin¬ 
ance of the Forest. J (34 Edw. f.), pi-esentrnenU 
of oirciiecs in vcit and venison were to he made at 
ihe. next )Swauiniote hotoie tlie foi'cster.s, verdorer.s, 
regardet.s, agistois, and other lor».t ofliccr-s. In 
early times itmipears tlpit all freehohh-rs living in 
the forest, amf the four men aUd reeve of every 
village, hml to be present to bold inquisitions and 
serve on juries on pain of amercement by the chief 
warden. Among the oneiice-s ^impiired into at 
yn.s court, oeside.s ofl'eiiec# iu vert and venison, 
Vere those of narrowing clinreh-ivays in tlie 
forest, digging for mines without licence, extor¬ 
tions by fofest oilicers. The regaiders presented 
what inastilTs were keiit in the forc.st uncApeditatoil. 
OITonders indicft.'d in the Swainmote in Uio wovils, 
“ Quojl sunt coiiimnnes rnatefaclorcs do veimtinne 

♦Domini Kegis in forcsta,” migJit be outlawed. 

III. The JiL-itife ikal was held every third year 
(-1 Inst. 291), 1.fl er forty day.s’ notice by tho shoriirs 
proftlaniatjpii. A jury of twenty-four, twenty, or 
eighteen wits cno.scii IVniii the freeholders and 
Olliers in court, and tlie voUh of olleuccs, sealed 
frith lliif. venlcicr’s seal at the Court of Attach* 
ments and Swainmote, were presented. 

Forest OJFers. — Beside.s the Cicstos lotiui 
For&stcB (ineiitioiieif StaL 1 Edw. III. cap. 3) and 
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the ySupercuio^ Foresfanuriim, there 'were six 
classes of huest ollicers,—veulerers, 
lojesters, rejijarthTs, af'isLois, woodwauls. No 
one coul<l hold more than one olliee at a time. Uy 
the Oidiiuinceof the FoiesL, 31 Kdw. l.c. 3(1300), 
forest ollicers weie exempt liotii alfeiidiii;-, u'^sias. 
pines, iiiul impiesls, willioiit 11 k‘ toiesl. 

weie jinlieial ollieej# of the 
/oiist clioseif ill jilciio a)iiiif<ti(i by lii-s wrtt to U i 
sheiiiv dc riiidiii-io clujaido, and .sworn. Thej 
\\Liu judges in the Hwaniniote, and directors ot 
the other forest ollicers. I’liey reviewed and 
eniolled atbiehmeiits and pieseiiLmeiits of trespass 
ill veil and venison, and ludd iiiLpiisitioiis “hj' 
the four townships neau-st 1o the inrest” (Assi/.e 
of tlic l’oie4, rut. 7) Tim verdueis, of whom 
there weie iisiially loui, weie cs<iunes or men ol 
good estate. 

J'orestt'i.s weie ollicers swoin to preserve vert 
and \euisoit. Tiny attached olleiideis and pie- 
seiited them at 11 h lui-.st coin la. Foresters weie 
..pjiomted liy Ihe king's lelteis juLeiit and held 
olliee soimitinu', hn lile, soniel imes during jdeasure. 
Ill some cases they paid lie-iarm leiits to the 
king, and a man miglit he a foiesler in lee in 
jme ici'tiii'- 'I'll.it a woman might be a lorcstcT, 

hnt had lo ajipo’.it a deputy, is shown by the 
shcrili s n liini to a wiit ol siumnous to the Justice 
Seat in I’lclveiing FoiesL 8 K*lw. 111. (4 Inst. 310) 
Foi' steis inmiit ]tuisiie olleiiders wntli Iresh ])iirsiiil 
with' ilii ir view out ot the foiest, but might not 
wonmi, beaL, or kilt tliem theie as in .some eases 
•t wjiN ..vwInl (Slat. 21 Kdw, I. of trespassers in 
]iaiks ' b-) for them lo do within the forc.st 
They h.id liie ilglit ut to])ping tiees iu another 
nian’.s gioiind loi browse (Assize of I'lekerum 
8 Edw. Ill , to. 10} 'J’hn.se liolding land in the 
1 . lest jiah' r'eaily to the Ibiesteisat their sootale 
or one sheep oi lamb, and wlieii the fuiust and 
1 ) 11)1 in existi'iice timeout of mind, 
tin . iie.sters weie entitled by Jue^cnptl<)n to Hcl. 
a diiy, or to all windl.iU wooil, shoiibleis and skin 
ol deci, etc. Tliey couhl iicitlnu liawU nor hunt 
nor lieeii'.e olher.s to do so. Every fore.stiT had 
to ippoar at the Justice Seat and pie.seiit liKs 
lion ‘Ui Ids jaiees to the chief ju,slice in eyre, 
who delivered il to tlie marshall. Jt was retui lud 
to the lore.stcr og payment of a fin# of Os. 8d. 

liegardcrs weie in diluted by the As ize of the 
Forest, (c. d) 1181. 'i'liey w'oro Iwche kmghl.s who 
viewed and inquired into oilences in vert and 
venison, coiice.diffeutj^and detaults other torist 
olhetrs. They were apj#inted (1) by the kirijA 
letters patent or by the justice in eyre, lor ble, 
or ill fee {4 liVit. ‘Jhl). (2) Oil thinking’s writ 
to the slieiill to suiniiion a lygitnl ot tlie forest. 
Vacancies by death were tilled •liy the shenlV’s 
election in the county' court. Jn this case the 
olhee was held during the king’s plcasuft. (3^ 
Tlie chief justice m eyre ai'^iointetl a .suh'-titute 
for a regarder to at(‘-ifil the S' aii^note, pro /me 
vice iiudum. It w:e. nt essary thus to kcej) u]) 
the number kaaiise the twcl^s Inu^ lo agnt 
concerning otfences. 

licijards, lurmeily called risitalio v^gruintm. 
were liehl once in three years without a new will 
by reganlei's, forcsLei.s, and woodwards / Assize ol 
tlie Forest, c. 10). The regtyders ajuiointed as 
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m-my lo|i;sters for thi.n as they thoiiglit fit. 'I’hey 
surveyul wastchf aj.sart.s, and purpiestun;.s, and 
eiileied them on a loll, 'J’hi.s they brought lo the 
t’onrt ot Altachtnents on the Swammote, w]^-ii 
it was scaled and signed and wa.s j'U-.seiiled at the 
; next Jnsliee Seat. W imds williin Ihe lorest metes 
but not part of |^e forest weie oul of icgard. 

were tour ollicers jqipoinkd by h-tlers 
jiatciit. They took the lieasts to pastille in thi' 
loiest, presenti'il tresj.assts dom- by catlk', looked 
utter tlie demesne woods ami lands cm hesed, ami 
leeeived the c;i1t!e and ]>a)iijeiits ol tliose living 
in the forest who had conimou in the mieiiclo.s» d 
ground theie. Tlie king’s denu-siie woods and 
lamb, weie agisted hy his loieslers, veidcieis, and 
agistors, who nut at the iSw.immolts loi this 
]iurpOL>e, ami lo rei-eivc the money (Charter of 
Die Foiest, c. 8). 'The veHh'UTs’ lolls ot the 
Swaiiinu'le, on wliu'li llie toiestei;.’ and vciderers’ 
.ngi.slmenls weie. enrolled, was tlie kiiig'.s leeord t<i 
cliaige the agistors witli llie receii>t, ami they 
alone wiue aiiswenihle for it. (A'.M/e ol I’lckeriug, 
8 Kdw. ill., fo. 7, 8, 0.) 'They bioiight to the 
Justice Seat an aecoiint of liie money leetived 
tor pannage. Tlie agistors, loresteis, and veitleiers 
(Cl tilled the chief justice in eyie when it was time 
to agist the king’s demesne woods and lands, and 
he directed a coniinissioit to them to he retui ned 
at the next Justice Seat. 

Aiji-dnncnt is the jiasture or lierhag'e of any 
gi'oumi, or tlie money taken for it. It is i»f two 
kinds. (J) llerhage-~-of woods, lands, and 
pastures. (2) Pannage—of woods alone, i.c. the 
iiuust of trees. The time ol uuislment in the 
king’s di^fiiesne woods and lands foi heibage, tor 
commnnahle hea.sts, was fiom the Swammote 
fifteen day.s hefoio St. John the baptist’s l)ay until 
Holy IIoihI Day (14th September). (Charlci of llie 
Fore.st, c. 8). This was the. fence month. Tlie 
ngistnient for jiunnage, wlinh might bo for beasts 
nut commonable (swine and bogs), l.isted for foity 
days troin the Swauiniote tilteeii days bi-loie 
Aiichaelnias until about St. Alaitiii’.s Day. 

WoodwaiJs were ollicei.s who liad tlie care of 
tlie woods and vert nnd presented oUeuces ut the 
Couit of Attachments. J( a sulii.-ct liad wood in 
the forest and his woodward did not appear at the 
justice^seat to piesent his hati^et lo the chief 
justice, his wood was seijj^d to tlie king until he 
rc’ levied it and pai<l a tine. If not leidevieil in a 
year, it lemamed in the king’s hands for ever. 
All owner who ai'pointed a woodward where tlierc 
was not one behne was liueuble (Assize ot 
Pickering, 8 Tklw. HI. fo. 8). 

Assart^ Purpresluie. and Waste 

Assart. To assart “is to destroy any covert 
by tl|D rooting it#ji and toiiiakelt^ilain ginmid” 
(Maiiwood). The W’ud conie.H fioin the I'reiicli 
assartir {(-ssar^-r, Coke) or Irom the l.idhi cxnro 
pos.'-’bly iroift iid sero, it being ,soiiietnne.s 
s[)elt asscrUiTC. The iinilo'pi'ide -^uccariv (1. 18) 
says, “ What yoiyind called O'^ndoiu-shy Isidoriw 
.110 gencially sanf to he ed^i}‘cmcni; that is, 
when the woo<ls and brambles of tlie forest «ire 
(x'casioiially cut down tor ihod^iiid eyverU ; alter 
tlie cutting down of winch, aui^tlie loots pulled 
up, the land is tunie<l up and cultivated. Put if 
the woods were cut dowft in t*eli a iiiaiinei 



that scarcely the stock of an oak, or may other 
tree, reiuaiiicd stamliiig in lliosciparta where they 
had been culling, and hvc could be foimd cut 
dt^vn together iii one jdace, they looKo^l upou 
it as waste” (Madox, p. 2^d). Forest land iniglit 
not be assartwl wtll)()iit llie king’s warrant, and 
laud thus wiongtiilly us,sarU<l wjj? sei/ed into the 
king’s hands and was redeemable by a fine. If 
this was not paid by the owner or his heir, the 
king continued to hold the land for ever. The 
fine for assarting was not fixi d by the forest laws, 
but was levied at the discretion of the king or 
chief justice in eyre, usually according to the 
number and value of the acres assarted. A man 
found making assart or jmrpresture, if in the king’s 
woods, was cominittoil for the first oflciico without 
bail until he ]>aid the lino to the king, if in the 
woods of a sulijoct, lio was bailable lor the two 
first ofl'encc.s (see Stale of Itealni, i. 243). 

UosLitld, ftlieviff of Oxfordsluro, m the icign of Henry 
I. owed seven pounds ten shillings "loi the king’s 
woods,>vhich arc so lle^i.^ 0 J eil that, no village o-in ]»ay the 
lann hn tin'iii ” lUibi-i t, lOurl of Leicester, “ once on tlio 
eveol a visilationul the woods, generally calli d a suivov, 
made every threp years, prfCiiied tlie kiin's writ to he 
free from tiio-so sums of money that uem ikinuiided out 
of his land for waste, putting in tlie numlicr arising out 
of them, whieli, beingcaiiied and i<‘ad in tnibhcat the 
cxchoquei, all w'cie .imtized and astoiiishcf, baying ooes 
not tins earl weaken our hb-ity" (/Imi/w/hs, i. 2; M.idox, 
p. 2b). Wlicde counties aro found in the Pipe Uoll.s, 
%n vusencurdin pro forexta. Wood rents iMiid for lorest 
land, coiiveiteil by the king's hceiiso into pasture, 
were not included in the taiin of the crown lands on 
account of Die Ihictiiutioii in their value. 

Purpresture is thus described by tho JJialogus 
(U. 10): “ It 8ometime.s happens through the 
«herift'’s negligence, or hi.s ollicers’, or ty a long 
continuance of war, whereby those who lived near 
the estates ai)propriated to the crown, usurjied part 
of them, and annexed them to their own jiosses- 
sions. But when the itinerant justices, by the oath 
of lawful men, discovered tiiem, they rated them 
separately from tho ferine of the county, and 
delivered them to the sherifT t<i be answered for 
separately ; and these are callml purprcaturcs or 
seizures; which, when they aro discoveied, are 
taken as was said, from the possessors of them, 
and hence lull to the trca.surv. But if he from 
whom the seizure is t.aken committed the fact, 
he shall at the name time be piimslied bj a very 
heavy fine, unless tlim king thinks proper to 
forgive it him ; if he did not commit the fact, but 
is his heir, the recalling of the estate is held 
sulficiont punishment” (Madox, p. 45). No man 
might encloho any ground m the forest to the hurt 
of the deer, and if he had a license to enclose ho 
might not do it with a high hedge and ditch or a 
high paling, for this was against tho Assize of the 
Forest (c. lOf. *A man might Hiot build aohouse 
on his own free land in tho forest without license, 
and a house so built was to be pulled down before 
a certain day, ora yearly rent'paid to the ki*g 
*. it (Assize of Lancaster, 12 Kdw. III., fo. 6). 
By tho Assize of.Claremlon ^ 7 (llfifi) gaols 
might be built oute^f the king’s woods. 

Waste. To fell or cut down any woods which 
g|;pw scattenng, any thick covert in the forest, 
though on a mwi's own inheritance, yet if doue 
without license of the chief justice in eyre, or 
view of the ^foiesteS-s, 'tis waste ” (Manwood). 


The wood or place wasted was Celzed into the 
king’s hand until tho owner or his heir paid a fine 
assc.s.sod by the chief justice in eyre according to 
the number and value of tho acres wasted (Assire 
of rickcring, 8 Edw. 111., fob 22). 

Pwrvieu, was ccilaiii territory, adjoining the 
foiest, bonmlcd with uumovable boundaries and 
known by iniil'i.er of record only. It was once 
forest-lalid and disalforestcd by Hie ji^fambulations 
made in 1218. 

Forest Beasts. A foicst was not a privileged 
]dace for all wild beasts an<l towds, but only for 
those of the forest, cha.se, and warren. The boasts 
of the forest were, the hart, hind, and hare, and 
later, the boar and the wolf. But wolves were 
almost de.stroyed by Edgar, and no care was 
afterwards taken to jirescrvo thorn. As late as 
Edward I.’s time there were many wolves in 
England, for, in 1281, Peter Corbet was commis¬ 
sioned to dc.stroy them in Gloucestershire, Wor- 
cester.sline, Ileielordshire, Shropshue, niul Staf¬ 
fordshire: '’Lnpos cum honnmbus, canilms, it 
ingcniis suis c.ipiat et dcNlruat moths omnibus 
quibus viderit expedire” (Uymer, i. 5bl). 

Beasts of the clia-seAVi-re tlic. buck, doe, and tor, 
and formerly the marten and roe. 'I’hose of tlie 
waireu were tlie Inire, cony, jdieasant, and j^irt- 
rnlgo. 'Pile liiffcrence between beasts of the foiest 
and of tho chase is that forest beasts fre<|uent 
woods nn<l coverts, and tliose of the ch:i.so are 
(ielil beasts. Each luul its .'siason, and there are 
many intere.stiiig terms in tins connection, 

Tlie so-ealled laws of Canute estiibli.shed the 
king’s right to have forest “ wherever ( shall wish 
to have it.” From this lime until the granting 
of the Forest Charter in 1217, tho king issued u 
commission under the great seal declaung his 
will to make a f<nest in any place, and commanding 
that a perambulation be made. WHien this is 
returned and certified the king is entitled to tho 
forest by matter of record. A writ wa.s then issued 
to the slientrcommanding him to ]iroclaini through 
the county that the king had ajipomled such ground 
to bo a forest, and that no one might hunt there 
after a certain day. I5nt thks made it only a chose 
until the king appointed the otliccj^ 

Strictly 8})eakiug, only the king could hold a 
forest, because! he alone had pc^'^er to appoint a 
justice iu eyre of the forest. Forc.sts were 
granted to subjects by letters patent, and all the 
officers remained except the justice in eyre. 

A.rark eifially with a chajjo isA place of privilege 
for wild beasts of vonei*^, and also for other wild 
boasts that are beasts of the forest and of the 
chase. ItMiust be enclosed, and if open might be 
seized into the king’s hands as a free cliase. 
Park.s were held by subjects by license to impark 
The monastery of St. Albass ap]iears to have had 
m pari! in tho vill adjoining. |J)om. i. 135 b.) 
I)omc.sday nmntionfii sixteen subjects who held 
jiarks. Froi» the time (tf Edward I. ino.st great 
mett. hud parks and chases, and the Patent lioUs 
contain many lifienses to impark. 

A Chase is a harbour for wihl beasts, nsuallj 
•raalle^ than a forc.st and not having so many 
liberties, and larger au<l with a greater diversity 
of beasts than a park. The officers wore keepers 
and woodwards. .A chase dilTors from a forest In 
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that it may bo tho hands of a subject, and from 
a paik in that it is not unclosed. 

A Warren is a francliiso or place privileged 
eitlior by I'rcscviptioii or by a grant Ironi the 
king to keep beasts and fowls of warren. A free 
wauvn cannot be seized, though unenclosed. 

OIFentlers in paiks, chases, and waiiuns were 
pntii.shable at coiiiinon law, aiiff by stut. ‘21 
Edw. III. rlt Mulc/actoribus in purcis efchaceis-, 
etc. 

J/aia is a hedge, soinethncs a park or enclosure. 
Uea-sts were caught by driving them into a liuilged 
or paled part of a wood or forest e.alled a haia. 
The haias mentioned in Domesday were chiefly 
ill Woicesteishire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire. They occur in the Uou-s as royal 
preserves, Edward HI. had a chapel in Ins li.na 
01 Kinge.sle. 

Navies and Kvfent. -Thi' woods mentioned in 
Raxoii chaiters are mostly very small ami are only 
in a few counties, but in early Saxon times tlie 
w'liole country between 'I’yiie and Tees was a vast 
ibrest, the home of wild beast''. Only lour forests 
are ineiitioned as sucli in Domesday besides the 
New Forest. These are Windsor Forest in lierk- 
shire, Gravelinges Forest in Wiltshire, Winbuino 
Forest in Dorsetslure, and lliicheutiode or Which- 
wood Forest in Oxhmlshire. Neither Muldlesex 
nor E.^aex forests are mentioned, lliongh they 
must Lavo existed, but Fore.s-tarius de silia 
rcyis c.:ci.rs under Writtle in Essex (ii. 5 b). 
There mo evident notices of foiest land in 
'Voice.i*,rshire, a forest is alluded to under 
Lan^.''li tdgo Hundred, Gloucestershire, and 
amdlior in llcrelonlshire,but not byname (i. 179 
b. 181, ’81,186). Theforest of Dean IS evident!:, 
allutlod lo under Done (i. 167 b.), and under the 
buds of W'lliain do Ow m Wigheiete, Gloucester¬ 
shire occu' this entry ; “ Alestan teniiit T. R. E. 

0 . c ..st .iissu Uegis in foresta aiia.” In making 
tho New I’brest, William I. nH'orested portions of 
maiiovs which were already wood.s. At least 
17,000 acres were aflorested in Haiiip.shire between 
the rci'/i. of Edward the Confessor and the Domes- 
rlft. suivey. Most of this laud appears to have 
beei' on the h^ril<Ts of an older forest called by 
several writers Ytciie. Names of parts of the 
forest ending ill ‘iliam," “ ton,’' an#“ tune” show 
that they weie sites of manoiH or villi. 4cs. The 
royal demesnes inthereign of William I. are u.siially 
said to have consisted of 1422 manors. 30 chases, 
781 parka, ami ^7 fuesta, but Hiisris probably 
inaccurate (Stubbs, i. 4(/S). From a passage i|^ 
Abingdon cartulary, William seems to have ex¬ 
tended the limits of Windsor Forefit by four 
hi<Ic8 from Winckofeld towardv Wilde-shorum. 
Foi-ests were Probably at their Neatest extent 
in John’s reign, aud#unli’ this time the whole 
of Cornwall, one of tho lea.st wooded eountie.'i, waa# 
umler lorest laws. The wholg of Essex aetmis to 
liave been alToreatod !>)• Jt'hn (Rot^de Oblatis, p. 
102). The largest foiest m England began U be 
destroyed when ironworks were^'stablTahed on a 
large scale in Sussex iu the thirteenth century. 
Coke says that the newest forest in Ei^and 111 
Hampton Court forest, made by act of paHiaineut 
81 Henry VlII. c. 5 (4 Inst, 301). 

The forests of England are* contemporary witli 


the royal dcme.sne, and both are supposed to have 
had tlicir origin»iu the Iblc-lond, but this view ie 
rather shaken by the recent reseaiclies ol IVofcssot 
Viuogradoir {JCng. I/id. liev. viij. 1). (Iradualiy, 
as tlio king became looked on as more fully 
repre.sentative ol the nation, the folcdaud dis- 
a])peared bufore^he terra rajis which wc find iu 
Domesday. Tho lore.sts, a source of jiluasiire as 
well a.s of wealtli, were considered as e.spei.ially u 
royal posse.ssiou. Among the Anglo-Saxons there 
were two chases, the higher rcservctl for the king, 
and tho lower enjoyed by the holder of the land. 

A gi'eat industry of the AiigIo-Saxon.s was keeping 
pigs, and woodland was vei^ valuable not only for 
deer, for fuel, and for wood for building, but chiefly 
for the support of jugs. A “wood of so many 
jiigs,” is a irequeut entry iu Domesday. In Ine’s 
iaws{A.U. 690) the worth of a tiee is estimaLed 
by the muiiber of swine that can .stand mnU-v it. 
These laws torbaile the felling and biirnuig of li ees, 
and imposed a fine of GOs. fox burning a log m a 
wood, lest in this way woods should be dehiroyod. 
Dy Cmit’s laws, cutting brushwood in tlie king’s 
forest is forbiildcii, and tlie lino (or doHtioying a 
tree whi< li the beasts eat i.h 20s. Even iu Henry 
l.’s time, Herbert Losiiiga, Di.shop of Norwich, 
refused to give fuel from a wood at Thorpe to the 
sick, and preferred to give money, saying, “Tii 
vero custodi sylvam sancUe Triiiitatis siciit vis 
custodiri a sancta Tnnitate ” {Ejus. viij.). Forests 
were sometimes wa-ste laiul, terra non lum(U>iliSt 
often mentioned in the Pipe Rolls, and the pre¬ 
servation of game included, besides deer, boars, 
wolves, otters, and water-fowl, the H.shing of livera 
ami coursftig in great plains. An ancient privilege 
of the citizens of Doudoii confirmed by charter of 
Henry I. wa.s coursing in Muldlc.sc.x, WiUshire 
and Suney. In the so-called laws of Edwanl the 
Coiites.sor, now known lo be dat.ed about 1‘217 
(Liobermann, Leijes Angkyrum\ jmblic as well as 
royal rights were jirotocted; any one claiiiiiiig a 
private li.shery or juc.serve for wild fowl without 
royal charter was fined by the juror.s of the 
hundred, and a mill or weir made on a river was 
removed aud tho trespasser fined. The fence of 
tho great livers was removed by Magna Carta, 

ec. 47. Dy ^he forest laws attnbiitc^l to (’nut, 
which are now know'ii to be fygeiic.s (Stubbs, 
Select ^LurterSi l.'iG; Liehopiiiaiiu, Jnstituia Cnuti, 

ed. U. Hist. Soc., p. 90), (our thaue.s were ap¬ 
pointed in every jirovince to administer justice, 
and received a ycaily salary of two bundled silver 
f.bilhngH. Under them were four inferior thanes 
(lesthegene.s) who had the care ol vert aud venison, 
at a salary of sixty silver shillings, aud under each 
of these were two men who watched at night and 
did life more senile work, recei^n^ lifleeii silver 
shillings yearly. T1 uy weio all provided with 
horses and arinc. Thosti of the two lower classes 
\^re tri d for olfAices by the superior lhaiics, who 
were answerable only to the king. Harts, Insons, 
hares, and labbil^were enclos'd, and tho service 
ol enclosing and .stalling inip"sed on the 
villeins and burgher.'i. All men wero allowed to 
.shoot wolves and foxes oiit-siileMie eiwlosure, and 
every two villeins hail to keep a^og. Domesday 
mentions a class of royal huntsmen who seem ts 
have all been English, auif to hafe passed iutc 
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the aorvice of Willi.itii, atul an clahorato 
meut of tliu llo} 111 Jlimt is j'lVfiiSii tliu Vu7tsUtiUio 
D&ulus lieijis 111 the rcil hook of the exiheiiuer, 
wkicli is now known to he as old as Ih-nry l.’s 
thne. Alter the Coiifjiiest all tin: rcm.viiiiug uii- 
oin-loscd loh -laml \i.is u-seived to the eiowii, 
and the etown• land was liirthcr^'iiciiased hy th«‘ 
jnoperty of tho&e who had loii^dit in defence of 
Khj,dand at Hastings. 

William J. introduced the idea that limiting was 
tliO jiastiine ol kings, to be follnwcd simply lor 
their pleasure and rigorously Kciit h-om their 
subjects. 

Ill making the New Forest, villages and churches 
were destroyed with the one piii j>05e of promoting 
the king’a jdeasurc. Entries in Domesday show 
how the properties of imliiiduals dwindled under 
the king whose fatherly a t1c--tioii was greater for 
the “tall deer'’than for Ins pcojde. The nature 
of the Compieror’s forest laws is known from later 
notices and Irom the <()iiip]aints of chroniclers. 
“Ills great men bewailed it, ami the poor nieu 
munnured theicnt; but lie was so obdurate that 
ho recked not ot the haticd of them all ; but llu-y 
must wiiolly lollow the lung’s will, if they wouhl 
live or have pU'jBcity, laud, or even his peace ” 
{A. S. Vh>' 0 }i., Ib'lis Scries, p. 11)0). Under 
William Jl. these l.iw.s were probably enfoiced 
with increased seventy, the gnaitest hull'eicis 
naturally huiiig Eiighshim ii who still kept some 
of their old projierty. Fifty such men were 
charged with breaking the C!i.mjueror’.s fore.st laws, 
and jiroved Iheir innocence hy ordeal. William 1. 
tirst attached the ]iunishmciit of mutilation to 
olfouces against tlie torcsl laws: William 11. 
imuished such olfence.s with death, even when the 
ofVeiiders were Normans ol high rank and his own 
relations. liut it must he lemembcred that 
William I. substituted mutilation for cajutal 
punishment in every case; in the forest laws it 
took the place of the line iinjKi.ied by Cuut and 
led the way to the still lieavim* jicualty. 

Ill the charter granted by ITcury I. early in his 
reign, he says that by common con.scnt of hi.s 
barons he has keptlhelbresUinliis own hand ashi.s 
father had them. lie probably is.sucd forest laws 
of gieat severity and extcinlcd th^’r jurisdiction 
within all fianfhises, .so kec[»ing to hinjself the 
right of hunting tlirw'ghout tlie kingdom. So 
gi*eatly did he care for the deer for tlie sake of 
the deliglits of hunting, that he scarcely made a 
distinction between the slaying of deer and Ihe 
slaying of men {William of Newburgh, i. Ik). 

tite]>hen came to the. throne anxious to conciliate 
the barons ami lull of concessions. He jiromiscd 
that he would not keep other men’s woods in his 
hamls “as King Henry lia<l dAie, w'ho eve^ year 
impleaded tliem if they took venison in their own 
woods, or if they destroyed or lessened them for 
their own needs.” In the charter granted at bis 
1 . it great council he }»roinised to restore to the 
churches and the nation tlie foryi^ks aildcd by Henry 

I, , retaining those J'eld by William I. and Wjlliam 

II. He did not keep his promise (Stubbs, i. 
4.03). But'that should have been made at such 
a time, oiid ac<^‘pte<l by the barons, shows that 
in this direction the ^rowu was becoming stronger ; 
for the forest made by Williain II. which Henry 


1. had given up are now uddAd to those of 
William I. Ill the unsettled tunes of Henry 1. 
and Sleiiheu encroachments and trespa.sses were 
made in Itie king’s forests. 

From the acce.ssionof Henry H. the administra* 
tioii ot the torests occupies a very imjxirtant and 
cleaily-defliicd position, side by side with the 
common law. * Early in Ins roign Jie appointed 
justices*\vho visited the Ibicsts whim the justices 
itinerant were on ciremt. 'I’lie general visit,ation 
of llOG, alter the coniieil ol Clan iidon, when two 
justices visited tlie whole country, was follosveil 
the nc.vt year by a survey of the forests, and this 
again by a circuit of the shiri's. Again in 1175 
Henry himsell hehl a great iisitation ot the foiesls 
at Nidlingham, and in .spite ol tlie exiiostnlalioiis 
of the jiistiei.irv, he exaet.ixl large lines for the ile- 
stnietion ot vert and venison which ho had hiinself 
authorised in the wai. Just before this, he had 
haiigi'd four ktugliLs at Lichlield foi the inuider 
of a loK'ster. The assize ol Woodstock (^.in 1184) 
IS the. first forest code now extant. The luinish- 
ments weie probably not ipiiU* so spicru as those 
enfoiced by ileurv I. 'I'lie archbishops, bishops, 
earls, baron.s, kniglits, free tenants, and all otlier 
men were W attend the court ol the foi'est justieo 
at the summons ol the chief lousier (ait. 11). 
This was eiiloieed by liieli.ird I., and rep< aled by 
the gi-eat chaiter (art. 44), and the charter of the 
{ori'sl (art. 2). Dy the coniiivuiie.e ol the legate, 
Hugo I’ierleoni, even the clergy, whom the com¬ 
mon law could not toucli, were to 1 ki subject to 
the law of the loiests; the foiesters weie strictly 
enjoined not to licMtate to lay liaiids on them if 
they lound them tn'spassing (art. 9). No one 
w'as to cut his own wood in the kiiig’.s forest 
e.vcept for fuel, and even this, subject io the view 
of the forester (art. 3). Eveiy one twclie years of 
age living w'ithin the forest bounds W'as to swear 
to the king’s jicaee (art. 13). 

In 1198, when (Jeollrey Filz-lVter succeeded 
Hubert Walter as justiciar, one of bis lirst 
measures was to bold a visitation of the forests, 
lie enlarged the assi/c of Woodstock, and attend¬ 
ance at the session of the forest justici', rtxjuii-ed by 
article 11, was eiifuroed as rigor^'^sly as attend¬ 
ance at the shire and hundred courts. Fitz-l*eter, 
how'ever, waslqually severe in rtlier branches of 
the admin istration. 

Forest (Jharter, The first forest charter is that 
ol Henry ly , issiicil by tlie eail marshall on 6th 
November 1217. FoniieW-y a* charter of John 
<^ated 1210 was cited on the authority of MatUmw 
Paris, but this is really the charter of 1217 
(Stubbs, i.'^lOJ). In a recently discovered charter 
of liberties, suppo.sed to be a French forgery of 
1216, i’efereuc(?s to the forests occur which seem 
to anticipate the charter of 217 {En<j. Jlist. liev., 
*April 1891). All the forests made by Richard I. 
and John were tv be at oue,e disafforested (o. 
3), but l.lioj*. of lle.iir/ 11. only if they were 
to ‘the damage of the owners of the woods af¬ 
forested ^e. I). * No one was to lose life or limb 
lor olfeuces in venison, hut to be heavily lined. 
11 ho ^luld not pay this fine he was to bo ini- 
jirisoned for a year and a day, and then in de¬ 
fault of sureties was to he banished (art. 10). An 
archbishop, bishop,' eurl, or baron, goiiiff throuKli 
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the fore.st, was'tto be free to take two beasts by 
view of the forester. If he was not present 
they were to cause a bom to be blown .that 
they might not seem to bo stealing the king’s 
deer (c. 11). Only foi'»:sl<:rs in fee were to 
take tolls. Thus soiins of the abuses pressing 
most heavily on the pcojde were removed, and 
this charter was to the lorest adiiifnistration very 
much what ftie great ehai’ter was to the CoiisLitU' 
tiou at large. In botli cases tyranny led to a 
dehnitiou and assuraiiee of liberties, tims making 
them more secure for the luturo than they would 
otheiwise have been. In 1218, the ywir follow* 
iug the i.ssue of the charter, a perambulation of 
the fore.sUs was held to determine their extent for 
all time. Jiy an ordinaiieo cf the same year, 
Henry 111. was resl rioted from making grants in 
jHTpetuity until he .sliould be ol ago, ami in 1227, 
M'heu he attained his majority, thw ordinance was 
said to invalidate all former grants unless they 
Were now renewed on i).iyment. At the jiarli.inient 
Oxford the barons liad again lo seek lodress 
igainst the encroachments ot tlie king, who hml 
re-allore.sled wood.s and lands disafforested by 
perambulation (art. 7), and had given waneiis m 
lorests (Usafloivsti-d by charter (e 9). 

In 1299, wln;n I du.ud I, wa.s in urgent need of 
money lor the Fremdi war, lie conliriued the great j 
charter ami the eliarter of the forest in return for 
a grant of one elglilh fiom the barons and knigliU. 

In til- eas' of tlie forests, the ])hrase “salvo Juie 
coioii.L uosI.lc” was in.st-rleJ, but a second coidir- 
niata)!! '-as demanded and granted two months later, 
Wi.liout tills clause. Tn consequence of delay in 
carrying out drsallou-dations under the cliaitcr of 
the loiest, twenty article called “ Articuli .siipc, 
Uarta.s” were pius.scd the next year by the brst 
*' •nplete psrliameiiL since 1296. liifringemeul.s 
ol the chaiters were to be inquired into, ami 
N.5\*uo m.-sures taken with legard to forest 
aO.-Miir>f:ition. A jierambulation was held in 
IdOl, and Edward confiriDed the charters again at 
tb. parliament of Inneoln. In 1305, CleUiont V. 
gi anted him absolution from hi.s oath, and tins In* 
Old'' u&(*d l.^ evade the lorest articles wliicli be had 
been 'Oiajicllod^o grant in 1299 and 1301. The 
peojile still cnmjdaiued of the oppressiou.s of forest 
i-lUieis. Tlieir jj^ievanccs were (14 Accusations 
and iudielments were not made by lawful impiests, 
but by eoniniatid of one or two foresters or 
verderers in order lo extort money. (2) The 
great number of ft.rest ollicers who’^eie obliged 
to live near Llio iorurt,Ifbvf lo sell the wood niutf 
deojr for their means of livelihood. These coni* 
]>laints were met lu 1306 by the ordtusMiee of the 
ioicst. One ol its .six articles juovided that no 
lorest o.licer was to take part in a»y assize, jury, 
or inquest uith(,.it the forest (c. 3). 

1‘rom the reign of Kdwnrn HI. the hold A' the i 
crown on the lorests became gradually weaker. 
Miziibeth and James I# alienated ijuch of the 
lorest territory, letting it ou lease or in fce-fariii, 
and great dissnti.sfaetion was eamtid iu^lffll by 
^0 atteni)>U of Charles I. to reclaim this land. 
Tlie kings ti'.le was foi^.d by inquisition,Aut by* 
a jury acting under prejudiced direction. Tin* 
E.irl of Holland held a court ns chief justice in 
eyre of the fore.st8 almost every,year, tliough the 
VOL. II. 


old custom had been once in tbreo years. Tba 
royal forests in Kssex were so enlarged that they 
were said to include the whole comity as m John’s 
time. The Kail of Salisbury was nearly ruii»d 
by the loss of lii.s (‘.state near tin* New Forest. 
The boundarie.s of Kockingliam Foiest were ex* 
tended from six ^sixty miles, and enornioiLS lines 
imjio.sed on the tres]>assers. 'J'hus the Earl ol 
Salisbury was lined £2900, llie Earl of Westmore¬ 
land, £19,000, and Sir Charles Hatton, £12,000. 
It is jiroliahle, how(!Vrr, that these lutes were not 
exacted in full. 'Phu king obtained Riclimond 
I’ai-k by depriving many of Ins snlijects botfi of 
tbeir frceliold lands and their rights of common, 
but they jtrobably received compensation. In 
1641 the Act lor the Limitation ot the Fore.sts 
determined for ever the extent of the royal lorests 
according to their boundaries in 20 James I. 

[Dialoi/iis de ^accario, ed. Mailox, 1768.— 
Manwood’s Forest Laws, ed. Nelson, 1717.— 
Stubbs," Cbrwjf. Hist, i., i^lrcl Cliarlers. —Ellis, hit. 
to Doiitesilaii, i.~ Freeuiim,^'(>7*7n.aH 
Hall, Court Life uiuln' the I'lanlatjmets. —Pearson, 
Hist. Maps of Knijlaiid. — Lappeiiberg (trans. 
Thorpe), IhsLof Kiujlainl under the A. H. Kiiofs, 
—Cowell, Inlerpieter.—Slatntesof the lieulm (2nd 
edition) lor Chartt’r.s ami Statutes of the Foiest 
after 1215.—Gardiner, Med Docuvwnts of the. 
Puritan lievobUioii.'] M, T. M. 

FOREST, llKAsr.s in--. See Foilksts, Medi- 
.rvAL, ]i. 110. 

FOREST ('HARTER. See Fduksts, Meih- 
A'A'AI., ]). 112. 


F(JREJ;^r, CouuTs op. Sec Fouksts, Meih- 


A':vAT,, p. 108. 

FOREST, Names and Extent op. See 
FOJIES'IS, Medij£Vai., p. 111. 

FORES'r, Oppiueks of. See Fouests, 


Mediacval, p. 108. 

FORESTERS. Sec Fokiosts, MisDiJiVAL, 


p. 109. 

FORESTS, Economic Asritcrrs of. History 
shows that, except in arctic regions, there was 
once a uatuial covering of xvoodlaml.s over tlie 
greater imrt of the globe. In tlie writings of 
Tacitu.s and (^‘sar dis.tiuct evidence is given of 
the geiiAal distribution agd chaTacler of these 
WO' Hands throughout Franco, Germany, and 
Britain ; and in those parts of the world, such 
as the backwoods of America and the jungles 
of Burma, where increase in tlie jiopulatioii is 
only now gradually nocossitating llie clearance 
of the primeval forests in order to jicnnit of 
the extension of arable and piuj^m-e land, the 
same {fi’oeesses ina^ at the prc.sent day be seen 
as took place centuri's ago in tlio more civilised 
and settled jiortloiis of the globe. 

tn many of the countries of Europe the pro¬ 
cesses by winch the ])resent ratio of woodland 
to total area ba:? been atti^nod are clearly 
traceable. To dcbiil tbcin or to e> amine into 
tbeir causes is beyond the scojili of this article. 
According to theGoveniiueiit Slatistieul Koturns 
for 1905, the utilisation of the soil is as follows 
Ihrougliout most of the Euro])ean Auntries:— 
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Uiiitiil Kiiiiiiloiii 
(Jpiiii.-iiij' . 

Fr-UM*!' 

Uus-siaiii Kiuoiir(i!\cl 
Aiisliiu . 

Iluui^aiT . 

Kui-ilrli 

Italy.... 

I)i-iiiiiar1{ . . 

UcllfllKl . 

Bplgiiiiti . 


Lak‘.sL 1 

Total Area 

Total Acreage (aj»i>roxiJuate) niider 

data 

JUHtl.ll'lf 

lor. 

fnOK'S), l/lk(‘8,l 
Kivci.s, clc. 1 

Coi 11 Cix»iw. j 

(linssaiKl j 
Clover. [ 

All other 
Crogs. 

Woodlands. 

I'.iO.t 

1 7r,01J,O'Kl 1 


.31.f>3C.,r.fi.5 1 

4.r..vs,3ss 

.3,021', 3r)0 

l-.tou 


i;h,i77,7;n' 

l’V,VW',244 1 

14,711.(<''3 

:u,50y,7!'4 

, lUiW 

l;:u,H7-i,4s2 


31,371,872 1 

10,*2''3,010 

22,224,134 

T.iOi ' 

i.aii.sr.T.sM 

]74,r)‘iL',ii;t 

.,-2,«140,8ir> 

21,371',220 

j 4*25,504,84*2 

]:ni:{ 

74,10-J,()01 

l6,^•.&1,7^7 

i l(V't!‘,-l70 

4,1104,884 

' *24,1.57,1)72 

l!io:! 

8U,“7'.i,0n0 

24,7i'l,r.ll!l 

11,731,4.55 

7, 7*22,.527 ' 

22,274,033 

llN'O 

i(ii,f)r.f.,ooo 

4,218,217 

0,.517,303 

1,0211,074 

51,145,67!> 

iKn:) 

70,7«7,v;!ii 

20,518,000 

17,1122,000 

18,442,0'K1 

10,200,310 

lout 

p,.^()ii,eoo 


2,K27,2S4 

1,045.707 

082,823 

1‘'02 

8,0‘IS,0<K) 

1,837,5811 

8,(l!‘l,070 

1,0511,7.50 

C2.5,.3-.’i 

mo:'! 

7,t':7,000 

1,809,510 

li‘.)0,275 

l,77t»,2l)0 

1,250,000 


ir \vc compare tlio most dvilisod countries of 
Kuru[>e, the fbllowiii'j; raf ios will lie obscri cd :— 



l*cicciitui;e of Total Are* 1 

Country. 

Forest 

mnli'.i 

Till.ijiu. 

IVisturaj,"!. 

United Kiiij^iloiii 

S! 


3r>i 

p... 

17 

IS 

10 

Ceimany . 

?'! 

isi 

AustiuHinl lluniriry 

30 

42 



The jU’oportioii in wfiioli woodlamls sliould bo 
I'ctaiuott for cliiiialic, national-econoinio con- 
sidurulions can iicmt bo stated in anytliing 
like an uiitlioritative manner. Thanks to our 
insular position, and more iiartieularly to the 
henelicial influemic exerted on tiic clnnato of 
Hritain by the tlulf Stream, the woodland area 
has with impunity been rcsliicteJ to so low a 
ratio as would undoubb'illy have on' lih'd agri¬ 
cultural disastci in the inti-rior of the confinent 
of Europe. It is not merely the ]>roportion of 
woodland to the total area that must be taken 
into account, but also tlio inaiimT in which it 
is distributed over tlic smCai-o of the country. 
Thus India, with a total area of 737,70:{,flU:i 
aert's, lias, according to the Slnlhltral Al/sfrad 
far Jh'iUfih Tndiii tor IttOf), state tore.sis 
aggregating 07,130,102 acres, or 9*5 jH-r 
cent of the -whole, without reckoning the 
unclas-sed jmigle.s ooviu ing many liiousaiids of 
square miles throughout tlm thiidy-poiml.ited 
provinces of llurma j^pd Assam ; but as^hesearo 
not c((ually distributed over the lengtli and | 
breadth of the land, certain po tions of Bengal, | 
Madras, and Upjwr Burma are in particular | 
now and again liable to famine when the soutli- 
west monsoon fails to deposit tho normal 
quantities of moisture in any year. 

In Britain tlio clearance of the forests was j 
througliout the middle ages W only unebocked i 
but directly encouraged, so that as early as the^l 
reign of Henry VII. the woodlaiids covered only ; 
about onc-tliird of the total area; in Ireland, 
too, so late as the I7th ciuitury tho policy of 
clearance of forq.ts was urged on by James I., 
Charles I., and Cromwell. On tlio continent, 
pn tho oHicr hand, legal action was taken us 
early as the l-ngiiining of tho Uth ccntuiy to 
restrict clearance of woodlands. Thus in Ccr- 
1 Tho figures for 1011 show only very slight alterations. 


many in 1304 tlie first edict was is.sued for 
bidiJing flush clearances in a jiail of Alsace, ami 
ordering land to be replanted wliicli bad been 
cleared witliout permis.sion. Simil.n eilicbs were 
is.sued in Fniuce by Cliaiies IX. and Henry IV. 
in tliu Killi Ccnlury, and a moie stiiiigeiit law 
on iiie subject was the ceh'biated oMonuance (fa 
of lijiOO. At the time of tlie levolutioii 
this was praetieally set aside by a decice ot 
1790, but the impetus Ibus given to e\ces.sive 
cleaiance was .‘^o soon ]troduetive ol i-vil results 
that a jirohibilion had to be issued from the 
consulate probibitiiig liiitlier clearances. At 
the jueseiit day all cireumslam-es rekitive to the 
clearance of woodland aie piovideJ for in tlie 
code for csluyr, framed for the indter administia- 
tion of tho national, communal, and jiiivatc 
foresla. 

TJic CUmatic Tnfitcnce of Forests is discusswl 
hy Humboldt, who in the At-pexls of N(iU(,re 
laments that the nanta and ri‘stle.ss activity of 
man “gradually ilesjioil tlic face of the eartli 
of the refreshing sliailc.s whidi still rejoice the 
eye in Northern and Middle Eurojio, ami wliicli, 
even more than any liistoric documents, ju-ovo 
the recent date and youth of our civilisation.” 
Tho subject was never studied seriously uiitL* 
1807, when observations were begun by Pi'of. 
E. Ebermaycr of Munieli, of which the first 
re.sults were published iii 1873 i^ his colebratoil 
work J)ic ’'•hysicaUsAicn Eimoirlunyen des 
Waldcsauf 'Lufl und Eodc.ii. ’feiiico then, how'- 
ever, more extended olxservations conducted 
Ihrongliont Germany, France, and Switzerland 
h;ive in many ways eiiused his (leductions to bo 
.^moditied. Tlio best rc.smn4 of the work aeeoin- 
plishod in this direction is to bo found in Prof. 
R. 'Webcf 8 Die Aufyahen dcr Forstwirthuchafl, 
forming tho opening poiiion of Prof. J. Loroy’s'' 
Ilaiidfmch der Forslwisscnsduift, 1886, from 
which tho following resultsaie taken. 

1. As rcyards Atmospheric 2'eiJipercUvre, 
The average results .of observations made 
diiying ton years (1875-85) in ditfevent kinds 
of forest' at Irtiiglits varying from 10 to 3000 
feet above the sca-lcvel, and at latitudes between 
47^° til’ 55^“ N., sliowed that in general the 
mean atmosplierie tunnKuature in woodlands is 
cooler than in tho open, os shown in the 
following table 
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T«'inperatnro orWoodlaml Air, comimrod with that 
of All’ ill the Open. 


In * Fabr. 

Spring 

SlIlllOKT . . . 

Aiitiiiiiii 

Winl.r • . 

At 5 fi’ct 
alMive till! 
gionml. 

l-LiF ei'olor 

:: • 
O’or „ 

In tbe Ti’'-e- 
crown 

0‘57* cool«*r i 
i-4T* „ 

0 11* „ 
()‘0.i'’«warnicr 

Aiiiiiial Avi'i:i<;c ot iiU 

1 ‘uolcr 

0'4I4° cooler | 

Obsi'iviiliulis. 




The animal average teinperaturo in woods 
f;rowiiij(in closed caiiojiy is found to bo lower 
than in the ojn’ii, although tlio orowiis of tlio 
tiees arc on the wlnde a little wanner in 
w'iiiter. The (liircrence is "reatest in sninrner, 
loist ill winter, and about inidvoiy between 
these extremes in spring and anlnnin ; but 
llie mean anmiul did'ormicc seldom amounts 
to over I" J'’ahr. near tho ground, and to 
BevMcely o'" in the crown. The prevention of 
insolation of the, soil dining the long hot days 
of summer, and tho raj>id tuiuspiratiou of tho 
I'oliage, cxeit greaU’i influence on the atnio- 
splieiic temper.iti.io than eaii be aseiibed to 
feholter fioju wind and decrease of noctiiinal 
railiation. 

ObM’rvations made in southern (Jermany 
cstabli hi’d the l;iet lhat in the fore.sLs it is 
ooolm’ unring the dey, end wanner during the 
ii/lit than 'll llie open. During the day the 
sliade alloided by the crowns of the trees keeps 
the air cool, wliilst the leafy canojiy iuterfcics 
w ith the radiation of wariiilh during tho nigliL 
Tliosc equalising influences are naturally 
strongest iluring s[iriiig, summer, and autuinn, 
w luMi foil, is most abundant, whilst in winter 
the onifcioiis woods with evergreen canojiy are 
milder than deciduous forests. Owing to tliese 
dill* leiiC’s in lempeiature, beneficial currents 
ot air soi ill b.5t\veon the woodlands and the 
opei eouutiy, in the same manner as land and 
sea I. e/a‘s ar% formed. During tho flay the 
cooler and inoistcr air of tho forest flows out to 
the open, to tal# the jdace of tlfe heated air 
ascending; at night .i current sets in l.oin the 
open, cooled by radiation, towards tho forest. 
The ininiediate aqi,iou of forests is, therefore, to 
modify the daily max1?Mwiiaml minima ofatmo-* 
spheric teniperatiirc, henco it may be dedueeff 
that a eomjiarison of tho absolute ciitremes of 
tomporatiire dunng tho year must exhibit the 
sum total of the influence exorted^by woodland.s 
on atmospheric teinparatun*. As extremes of 
temperature are bad alike for man and Coast, 
and for agricultural operations, this modifying 
effect can sometimes bc*of immei.so^imjioi’taiice 
from a national-ecomuuh, poin^ of ijicw, Tor 
many places lhat were onco fertile are now 
little Wttor 1h>'.n haiTci- wastes in conscnuonce^ 
of the rceklc.ss dcnuaation of forest.* The 
German observations yielded tho following 
results on this point 


avora^fl dinerenoeof teinppratiire In the forest and 
111 the opA at 6 feet aliove the ground. 

iCxIiibited by moxinia of July j 


||•82‘’ Fahr. cooler in foresf. 


-‘05* Palir. wanner 1 
ill rurest 


In iiiilking tliese observations it was found 
that geograi'liical jiosition, exposure to winds, 
and the nature of tho forest exerted modifying 
influences to a certain, and often not incon¬ 
siderable extent. 


‘2. As rc(jards soil tevijicraturc, observations* 
in southcni Germany gave tho following 
results:— 


Average Bod in the foiusb coinjiarcd 

witli that in the o])en. 
-=coolerby. -f-ssw.aniier liy. 
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Thus the me.in annual tompcralure of the 
soil in woods is at all these depths of observa¬ 
tion cooler than in the ojieii. The dilierenoe.'j 
are greatest in summer, le;ist in winter, and 
about the moan in s])iing and autumn. In 
eountries^vitli warm summers this reduction of 
soi) teiiijicvatuie over large areas by means of 
woods has a decidedly bcnelieial tendency. 

3. As regards Ute Degree of Atinosiihcric 
Ihimidily.- ObseiTations throughout Germany 
and Switzerland have sliow’ii lhat as regaids the 
ahsoUde, humidity of the air, forests have no 
appreciable climatic ellcet, although they of 
course exert very great irilluoiiee on its relative 
h umidity. Taking all tho observations togel her, 
the results arrived at show tliat the niraii 
annual relative hiimiilily of woodland air ia 
from 3f> to KVpcr cent gieater than that of air 
ill tho •Ojieiq but that tlio drfIcM’nco varies 
grea'ly according to tho*fioasun of tho year, 
being greatest in summer and autuinn and loa^t 
in wintei- and spring. 

4. As regards Ote PrecipitalUm (f Aquemts 
yajTonr ,—As has above been stated, woodland 
air is cooler than that in tho open, whilst tho 
trees Uicnisclvcs are also cooler, esjiecially in 
summiPl*, henco wlftn a cniTent of^ir is wafted 
from tho 0 |>eii into tlio forest its toinperaturo 
falls and it ajiprgaches nearer to tho point of 
saturation, i.c. its ndativo humidity increases. 
If it were already near the jioint of saturation, 
tho formation of d%iv innst tafco jilaco. Wood¬ 
lands, therefore, act as conflciiscrs of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture, and decrciwo tl^c absolute 
hiinidity of the air whilst iiicrea|mg its relative 
humidity; at tho same time they also add to 
tho humidity of tho air by tftnspii-Jtion. Very 
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careful oliscrvatioiis nuulo for the luirfiose have 
as yet failed to cstabli.sh thU actual eifect of 
forests ill tlio ))iocipit.atioii of dew and lainfall. 
Oorreetioiis of siuih various sorts have to bo 
made for the coi relation ol readings at difterent 
points in the forest and in the open, as to make 
the dcduetioTis ojxin to se'.\ous objections. 
Tims readings at 192 poiiils of ol>serviition in 
(lerinany, corrected as caiefully as possible with 
reference to canstss of dilfercnee, lead to no other 
trustwortliy inference than that at high altitudes 
large extents of woodlainl must considerably 
increase tlie local rainfall, lint as neaily one- 
fourtli of the lainlall is actually intcrccptc<l by 
the crowns and stems of tlio trees, forest grou th 
ollci’s great inccbanieal advaiilages in preventing 
the scouring and washing away of .soil in 
mountainous tracts. Although it is a generally 
accepted dictum that rainfall is greater near 
huge fore.sls than in the open under similar 
physical conditions, this has not yet been 
proved by scientific observers. Uut ow’itig to 
their lower tcnijicratme, their gre.iter lelalive 
humidity, and the mechanical olistriieiioii llu-y 
Oder to cui'ients of air, forests certainly act as 
condeiisei’s ol aijueous vajiour, though tlii'ir 
iunueuce in this respect is much greater in 
mouiilainous tracts than on plains. 

5. Js reijardft IJrapomtiim of tioil-moinlure. 
—Observalions made in Germany and Austria 
during ten years (1875-8.')) proved that, even in 
tlie vicinity ot tlie forest, evaporatrrui in tlie 
open was coiishleiiibly greater than wit.hin the 
woods. The results arc aa follows :— 


In the (ipiTi .... 
Ill the l-'oH'st .... 
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20 ii inolies 
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ICvai)onitl«li llllole.slexiiiehsc'il | 
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Tlie practical importan-o ol' this Svill be at once 
seen when it^is recollected that the* mineral 
food-supi)lic3 can only bo taken uji Ij’om the 
soil by tlio I'ootlets of plants when presented in 
the form sol uUg salts. 

6. As recants the Fccdimj of Strmim anti 
the Proh'cHoii of the Soil. The aedion of forests 
is to retain in the soil a large jiroportion of the 
rainfall, whic;^, by percolation to the lower 
layers an.d tlio subsoil, tends^co feed tbeSciearns 
perennially, and t-o maintain a con.sUnt su{»ply 
of moisture. I’hat the met’lianieal action of^ 
rain iu regard to washing away soil on stfep 
.dopes is interfered with by Iho crowns and 
stems of trees, ijas nlrciidy^'ocen noted. Hut 
by the deconij>osition of dc.ad loliagc, etc., to 
form huTTVts or'mould, a strongly hygroscopic 
admixture isiconveyed to the upper layer 
of tlio soil, thereby enabling it to imbibe and 
retain moisture with sponge-liko capacity, and 


giving the latter time to pcrcf'late instead of 
running otf rapidly on sloping ground. The 
evaporating action of sun and wind is counter 
acted by the leaf-canopy, whieli also prevents 
radiation of w’armth at night When large 
tracts ol counliyarc denuded of forest, increase 
of temperature during tlio days of summer, 
i’a))id rjidiation of warmlh by nigld, dimiiiislicd 
ilcw-formation in spring and summer, and 
unchecked evaporation of moisture (through 
insolation and the Iree play of winds), must he 
the inevitiblc results. Such consecjueiices, 
involving serious agiicultural disasters, might 
o.’Lsily be pointed osit in many ])art8 of coii- 
liiientd Eurojie, Western Asia, and India; 
releronccs may, however, be made on these 
matters to tlie articles in tlie Natuoud JifrU’ir, 
“ forest Science,” July 1889, p. G91, and the 
J-Jdinburgh Ileviciv, “The renury of Kussia,” 
Januaiy 1891). The latter iii''(.niee is a 
terrible olijeet-lesson legauling the indiscri- 
niiiiate elcaiiiig of woodl.iiiils; in the nine 
years (‘inlitig in 1887 a decre.isi- of no less 
than ]01,8()1,G()8 acKjs Ixiok place in tlie area 
retnriKid as woodlands, a gi-eat deal of which 
has simply become waste land. Koresis tend 
to break the violence of the rainlull, retain 
temporarily a huge ]>ropoition on the sleni and 
braiiche.s, irom wliicli it tackles to the ground, 
bind the soil by means of tlieii loots and the 
liumus layisr loaned by the dead loliage, and 
imbibe and retain the moisture till it can 
gradually percolate to the lower strata for the 
luaintei unco of the beiietieial perennial streaina. 
In the iilpinc districts of .-.onthorn ICurope 
“b.in-forests ” arc subject to special laws, being 
letaiued as protection against landslip.^, 
avalanches, etc. 

7. As regards General llyglrnw Effcd tm the 
Atmos])licre .—Whilst fresh eloarance of forest 
tracts, especially in tropical and sub tropical 
countries, induces fever and ague, the re-plaut- 
ing of feverish loiailities, like tko Cainpagiia di 
lioma and t^e Tuscan marshes, has improved 
tJieir climate. But these elleihs are more likely 
due to the degree of direct insolation, freely 
accorded in the one cii.se, and counteracted in the 
other, tlia^ to any hygienic-projicrty inherent 
^in tree-growth. In lattcr case the evapora- 
tion of stagnating soil moisture owing to tlie 
traii.spiration through the foliage would of 
itself go far to remove causes of insalubrity. 

Ebennayci’s exponmentii showed that wood- 
laiid 4 air had most ozone in winter, which proves 
that the amount of ozone it retains can not be 
due to any chen/ical action of tlie foliage, for 
even the ‘evcrgri'cn conifei's only transpire 
dtiiing <lic winter period of rest. But as in 
i the decomposition of the carbonic acid ol 
li/the air by tree foliage from spring to autiuim, 
the carbon is absorbed and oxygen set I'roe, 

I and as during the {leriod of active vegetation 
: iho hours of sunlight far outnumber tbusu ol 
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(larkncss—when oxyj'cn ia inihihcd by tho 
foliage, and carbon sot free—it follows that, 
ajiart Iroin their invaluable a.‘sllieLic ijiflueiico, 
tho iilaiiling of Itccs in towns and citn-s 
decidedly tends towards the iiurilleation of tho 
air from ils oxi'css of carbonic acid ; treos and 
forests act like Idters in Ihet. • 

21u MovrBiry Value of Forcti^is and of Foresc 
Pmiwe. — In aetnanal ealonlations alloeting 
woodliinds a somewhat lower lalo of interest 
must bo adopted than is obtainable on ordinary 
investments, owing inaiidy to the social jirostigo 
which usually aecdinpanies large wooih-d estates 
with good shooting, and also to tho fact that 
timber and forest jiroduoo Imve hitherto 
steadily appreciated in value whilst othei- 
eeininodities have relatively depreciated ; this 
matter is well slated in I’lof. (i. llcyer’s 
Fnucitiuig tur ]\'alil)r<i(}ir<clin^noj, 1883, j>p. 
3-lG. What rates of Inleiest should be fixed 
(7.1 for a comparison of the rnifahtlif.f/ of the 
.agiienltur.al or tho .sylvieullnial utilisation of 
any soil depends on varying loc.al conditions. 
Considering the much longer period elajising 
between tbc loimation and the realisation of 
timber crops, and the gieatei' daiigeis to which 
they are incanwlnle exposed Iroin wind, lire, 
insect- eti , a higher ratfi of iuteri'st might 
natuially bt looked Ibi ; but in most eiMhse<l 
cnincii. , a.s a mailer of fact, woodlands are 
pi,i( I'-'d’y confined to liacts which, citlier from 
povitj of soil (ir other physical clauses, arc 
W’lsnited for agiicnltural occu]»ation, oi j»a} 
better under timber. Acconliiig to Hcye.r, 
whilst the i.idinary late of intuiest was ll•om 4 
41 pc'" cut throiigliout (icrmany, the rate 
'H I, Iciest lor lalcnlations relating t-o agricul- 
tnial i>'>ils was 2 to 3 jier cent, and that pre- 
sorilied for sylvicultural ealcnlalions in tho state 
foicsts w IS fi-om 2J to 3 per cent. Tho 
cco» omic ii..]>ortunce of the slrady apiuraadoii 
in i.u- i.iarkd Vj^lue of foved produce is a leatniv 
that deseivcs attention, for this is bound to bo 
a<;centuated in fibe future, seeing* that whilst 
pojnilation and deinimds for timber, (;c., are 
constantly inci casing, the w'oodland arc.i, and 
therefore the jms^ibility of satislyii^^^ these do- 
mands easily, ar^'cons'.^^y dccro.'ising tluougU-. 
out the whole world. • 

ritif. K. Gayer, in his rectorial address before 
the university of Munich in 1889, Ikr Wald im 
IFfchsct dor Zdlcn, page 1 (>, state*! that the 31^ 
million.s of aerc.s of wopdland in Germany annu¬ 
ally produce about (10,000,uOO cubic nn'U^rs of 
timber and fuel, and yieltb annually about 
£20,000,000 to £22,r*90,000, vhi#h at 2 jxir 
cent would make lb ir capital value about 
£1,000,000,000. And, accordiTig to Weber, 
op. ciL ].agc 85 it was found in 1875 that no 
less tlmn 563,000 jK.‘.son8 w^ero ciiga|^“d in* 
industries directly dcpciident on the timber 
trade, in addition to £4,150,000 being annually 
disbursed for various manipulations before the 
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produce reached yie buyer, and without reckon¬ 
ing costs of transjiort thereafter. 

Tlic most valuable forests in the Uriliiji 
empire are undoubtedly llioso of India, wliich 
Mcid(;d a levenue oi £1,(597,120 dining tho 
year 190S-1909^ Even accepting 2 per cent as 
the rate ol inti'icst obtained, thin would make 
their capital value about £8.5,000,000; but it 
is prolial.ly more. 

Even the 3,029,fl(50 acres of woodland in 
tho United Kingdom reju’esent a very considiu'- 
ahlc cajiital. Taking tho .avei.ige jicriod of 
rotation of tho timber ero[i8 at 90 years, tho 
nuital of tins laml at 5s. per aero ]»‘r annum, 
the cost of planting, elc., at C2 an acie, and tho 
rate of interest at wlneh tho landowner is con¬ 
tent to w'ork us 2A percent, their actual oost at 
tiie pn-sent moment (treating them as ranging 
noimally uji to 90 years) would amount to 
(3,029,360 X.£2 ; .5s.) 1 •02.5«^-X20,6,52,()(n. 
I5ut tho timbiT and minor forest jtroduee of 
homo gi’owtli is entirely inadeipnato to snj»ply 
till' demands »‘\is1ing in lliitairi, as may l>o 
seen (i'(ini the following.statement showing the 
<|iianlilies of tho chief imports during 1910, 
ind llm countric.s whence tliey were obfaiiicd 
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These do not iiicliido cntoli^ gambler, caout¬ 
chouc, gutta-j)ercha, willows, cork, peruvian 
Ivrk, etc., amounting to over X.'32,000,000 more. 

It would of course bo a plry.sij’al iurpossibilily 
to proiluco ilin greater part of tlieso imj)orts iii 
Britain, but there is no climftic iv'ason why, 
at any rate, a cojisidcral»le ]»oitiou of tlio 
following timber shouhl not be home giowu :— 


Impoi-ted from Hussia, Swoden, Norway, and Cormatiy. 

Tinilx*r In t.ho roiiKb 
Cotiverted Timbur . 

Loads, 2,186,281 
,, 4,65r.,82i; 

£8,074.000 
18,0!»2,0IH) 

i;iv,oii(!,ooi) 

Total . 

Loails, 0,742,107 


Before cnuuierating the more important litera¬ 
ture touching on the ocfuioimc aspects ot forests, 
special uinl prominent mention must be given to 
the very masterly and coinjilete short treatise on 
the history (if forestry, and the national-econoinit; 
importance of forests and of forest-prodinjc, which 
is conijirisod in the three articles on Fomien, con¬ 
tributed by Prof. M. Kiidres of Tubingen to the 
HandtoitHcrbuch der i^ruitsti}isseiif.h\fteii, edited 
by Conrad, Elster, Lexis and Loening,1898-1901. 

[Ran, Le/irbuch der Polit. ikkononvie, article 
'‘Forstwii-thsch;ift,”byWagner-Nas.s(\—Sethonberg, 
Ifandl/Hch der Polit. Oekonomie, art, “ Forstwirth- 
Bcbaft,” by J. v. Helferich.—Lorey, HmdhucJi, dor 
Forstmssenschaft, 1886, art, “ ForstpoliUk," by 
J. Lehr .—Kncydopcedia ISritannica, art, “ Forests.” , 
—\V. Schlich, Manual of Forestri/, 1887, vol. i. I 
pp.l3-9 ().—Nineteenth C’ea^wry,art,“Woodlands,” ! 
July 1891 .—JCdinhurgh Review, art, “the Penury 
of Russia,” January 1898.—J. Nisbet, lirilish 
Forest Trees, 1893, Preface and Introduction.— 
R<»8r.licr, Naifonalithmouiie des Aekertniues, etc., 
bk. iii. ch. iii .—Fin iiationalokmoMisches llaupi- 
prinzip der Forslvirthscfu{fl, 9th ed., 1878.—11. 

E. Fernon, P'orest lyithtcnces, U.S.A., 1893.— 
Professor Isaac Biyley Ball'our, Addtess on 
Forestry at (he British Associalwn, § D. (Biology), 
Oxford, 9th August 1894.] s. n. 

FORF/rilOUGHT. Fonithought may be 
dofiiicd as that species of imaginuiio!) whicli | 
enables a man to realise at any ^uveii time bis 
probable wants in the future. What is not 
immediately presenf-fco the senses cannot excite 
intense fear or desire unless it bo vividly 
foaltsed by the imagination. Without fore¬ 
thought, therefore, it w’ould bo impossible for 
a man to deny hinmclf now in orricr that he 
might enjoy hereafter, lie might desire riches 
as tljo means of in.sfcint enjoyment; but he 
would not’’accumulate ricikos as tho'-nicans 
either of enjoyment or of pwliietion in the 
fiituro. 'J'lms hu'ctliought is^lho noces.sary con-* 
dition of all saving, and therefore of the forma¬ 
tion of capital. 

The degree of* forcthouglK possessed by any 
race or individual is determined by causes too 
numerous and too obscure for complete enumera¬ 
tion. Among^tlic more obvious of these causes 
is climate. In some countries the climate is so 
bonigji ns to pro\*ido the means of life and of 


n- 

/ man, in otiicrs the climate is so rigorous tiist, 
witJi tJjc most lynching parsimony, only a bore 
existence can bo gained. In neith(;r case can 
wc expect jnnch tbrnthonght fiom the inhabit¬ 
ants. In the one case they are comfortable 
without forethought, in tlie oilier case no fore¬ 
thought coulu make them comfortahh'. More 
over a* luxurious climato relaxes, and a froxen 
climate benumbs tlic intellectual ]>o\vcrs. It 
is in the inU*rmediato climates iliat man can do 
most to better bis condition and has most 
mental energy to cone-eivo and to desire 
improvem(uit. 

AiioUm'I' influence wliicli adeets forethought 
is religion. Some religions have stimulated, 
otliers have rejirossed I In* natural in.stiuct to 
enjoy the present which so olieii openite.s 
ngiin.st forethought. It is true that the ascetic 
temper wliich coiideniiis pleasure eondemns also 
the pursuit of riches. Yet no ccunmiinities 
I iiavo developed a highei (hgiee. of foretliought 
I than Scotland and New Knghind, where an 
austere religion has been all but universally 
accepted. In such communities tlic enjoyment 
of the passing hour is doubly dillieult, and the 
mind even of tlie ordinary rnuii is forced to 
direct itself upon tlie future. A tliii-d iu- 
Ilucnce is government. Mon uill nut deny 
themselves in order to attain a remote olject 
unless they have fair grounds for Iiojiing that 
their self-denial will bear fruiU Sneli grounds 
they can have only under a tolerably good 
government. A government which takes an 
undue proportion of the national means to fill 
its treasury, or which peimits its servants to 
pmetise extortion, or wliieli fails to defend 
public order against loieigii a-ssailaiits or 
domestic criminals, or wliieli mairilatiis the 
thoughtless in comfort at the charge of the pro¬ 
vident—still more a government which commits 
many of these faults—will ofleetually weaken 
forctliought, and niuy in time i q Iiicc tlie richest 
country to penury. On the other hand a good 
and orderly government wiK stimulate fore¬ 
thought to such an extent as to cause a steady 
accumulation of cajiital. Another infliienexi 
is educatUn. lii so far as education weakens 
«tlio force of momeutaiiyLh*i”‘fR<^> strengthens 
*^the reflective and iniaginativo jiowers, it tends 
to inercaae forethought. 

Yet another influence alTecting forethought 
is the o)»]iortrinity ior safe and profitable invest¬ 
ment of savings. Tho motives to save are 
stronger w’hero saxii.gs can be not merely 
hoarded but so‘'Cm]tloyed as to juoduco an 
immediate'•return. Iil this way tho modern 
d(Jvelo}>ij»eiit Qf joint-stock eonijiaiiles ha.s done 
much to dilfusc forctliought. But where fore- 
„thoii^it is gcuer.il tho accumulation of capita) 
will gradually lower the rale of interest and 
profit obtainable. Whether this process will 
iiltimatelv weaken foretliouLdii bv lossoninrr its 
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[Kisition to sofve. "Wo have not auniciont 
inaLcnals for judging the effect of a very low 
rate of interest eoiilinned for a very long time. 
As yet the late even in tlie richest eountrjes 
ap])cars su/Iieient to stimulate forcthoiigiit. A 
certain amount of saving has always he<‘ii 
prompied by the need of a resei-\% fund against 
old age, sittness, or other calamity, and lia.^ 
thcreCfU’e Isicii iiidopeiident of tlic altraetioii of 
intciest, indeed where the rate of interest is low 
more must be saved for these purposes and for 
the benefit of children, to produce the same 
income. Unt such saving as is prompted hy 
the desire to better one’s condition, to increase 
one’s income, must bo discouraged as the future 
return to a given exertion of immediate sclf- 
flenial iKicoiues less and less. Saving of thi.s 
kind was n.arrowly restricted in timsc states of 
society in which there were few modes of safe 
and lucrative investment. Mueh that wouUl 
iiow bo saved was then s])ont upon stately 
houses, large relinncs, massive plate, and gay 
clotliing. It is at all events possible that, as 
investments become less piolitable, the taste for 
unproductive ox]>cndilure may become stronger. 
Taking mankiud as a whobi, it may safely be 
said that they are deliciciit in forcthouglil. 
Vet there are many iiidivi<bials whose fore¬ 
thought is excessive, h’orctlionglit is not, like 
tnith O' justice, a virtno of which one cannot 
have too much. It is a faculty winch needs to be 
balanced by other faculties. Men defective in a 
healthy power of eujoyiuent. or constitutional!, 
timid or stunted in feeling by early privation d(» 
iiMpiently Mcr-estimato thefutnre in eompari.son 
u ’tit the »> ‘.scut, and persevere in this error until 
ihr •• .00 icady to descend into the grave. In 
such meu the Iialtit of looking to the future has 
lK)'*«)iue a disease fatal to liappinessand pernicious 
to tlieir higlicr nature. N:iy, it sometimes 
g»>'’S so f; as to defeat its own object, tlie 
.iccu'tmkition of riches. Tor the miser will 
deny liiiuself flie rtjcrc.iHon and even the food 
ueediul to Ins ellicicucy as a iir«liieer. The 
lirm and IraiKpiiT tcirper which can dul ’ balaiic'' 
the future with the picsent may not always 
tend to the gieatcst individual accumulation, 
luit it is mo.st, CQiid’ta^^ to tli“ general well¬ 
being. • 

[Adam Smith, WcaJlh of ii. ch. 

Hi., Of the Accumulation of Capital.—Mill, Vriii' 
ci}>ti‘S of PoUtical Kcon'-my, bk. i.ph. xi. ; On tlie 
Law of the liu-euse of Oipital.—Mai^hall, Prin- 
(i 2 >leB of /Cciinomics, bk’. iv. v.h. vii., On tlie Wrowtb. 
of Wealth.—lJaf;oliot, Ecftnomic K'lidies.] 

, • ^ F. 0. M. 

FORFTITUKiC is tte loss of pronci ly or of 
rights iu conso<iuenceor some act or omission on 
the ]iart of the owner of the proixsrty or of the 
person in whom the right wa-s vested. #'orfei(? 
ure of Icirschold property in consccpiencc of a 
broach of covenant on the jii^rt of the lessor is 
now comparatively rare, as rooent legislation 


enables *the lessee in most cases to n-nicdy the 
breach before tHo lessor can enlorcc his right 
(sec Kntkv, Rkiiit of). Torfeituro may occur 
llimugh the non-obsciv.inoi! of a condition i#i- 
posed hy the will or scitlemcnt iiiidcr which 
projierty is held te.//. Avhen piojici ly i.s given over 
to a tliird }»cr.soR in the event o( tlie tenant Ibi 
life, remarrying, or clianging hi.s religion or his 
name, oi becoming a hankru[tt, etc.), k. .s. 

Formerly, when a man was convicted of 
treason or felony, ho forfeited all his property 
both real and personal. Hy a bailiarous legal 
fiction his blood was said to be corrupted so 
th.at descent could not be traced throiigh him, 
ami upon Ins execution his children liad no claim 
to his land. It therefoio e.scheaicd to the lord 
in cases of felony ami to the crown iu ca.ses ol 
treason. It was thus that the demesne of the 
crown was so often enlarged vlicn great land- 
owners sulfercd for treason. ’I'lie personal jwo- 
perty, whether of the traitor or of tlie felon, 
jtassed to the crown irnmediatoly ujion his con- 
vh-lion. Tliis aggravation of punishment was 
objectionable on many giounds. If the felon or 
t]‘aitoractuallysufrere<hlcalh,aiiy furtherpimish- 
ment wa.s unncce-ssary. Forfeiture of ju-operty 
in .sucli a ease bore most baldly on the innocent 
widow and children. If the ]uniislimcnt of 
death were remitted theic was the further 
inconvenience of taking away a man’s livcliliood 
and .adding to his temjilaUons as soon as he 
w.os set a# large. Lastly the ja’iialty of forfeit¬ 
ure acted as a temptation to riilors to seek the 
oonvietion of a wealtliy aceuseil person. For 
these reasr)ns it had often been condcinned hy 
llieoreti<;al writers before it was aboliHhctl liy 
the act 33 & 34 Viet. c. 23. Under this 
act, liowe.vcr, a pcr.son convictcil of felony and 
.sentem-cd to twelve montlis’ imjui.sonincnt or 
ujiwards is still liable, to forfeit any ollico under 
the crown, .any ecclesiastical bciietice, any jdaeo 
in a corpoiatioii, or any pension which ho may 
liold. ^ 

AnoUier case of forfeiture oj^cims when the 
lc.ss'‘o of land Ineaks a cojicnant iu liis lease to 
wlu'di a ]>roviso for re-entry is attached. In 
such a case the lessor could lonncrly sue on tlio 
covenant without more ado. Rut hy the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Propoity Act of 1881 (44 
& 45 Viet. c. 41) lie must now serve on the 
lessee a notice specifying the jiarticul.ar breach 
compUinod of, aigl re([uiro liim^ti) remerly Iho 
breach or make eomjicnsation. Only if tbo 
lessee fails to oomjdy within a reasonable time 
e^n he enforce Ws riglitof re-entry, and even 
then the court has full discretion to gi-ant tho 
lessee relief on rcasonahlo l^irms. These pro¬ 
visions do not a]i]uy to tlie bupaeh of a covenant 
against underletting, or to the case of non-pay¬ 
ment of rent. Indeed they are oifly inteiidcu 
to protect the lessee against fifrfeiture in cases 
where it is an cxee.ssivc ix’imlty^ and thus to 
iiicvoaHc liis reasonable socuiity. 
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Unilor tlic fondjil land law a freolioM tenant 
might forfeit liis land by lertaiii broaches of 
the conditions on whioli lie hold it 

Smugglers are still liai)lo to foifoiture 
of the goods smuggled, in addition to other 
]ienaltieM. 

The Post Ollice Savings llCinh H'gulalions 
docroe tlu5 foi feiturc of deposits in oilier savings 
banks wlileb are concealed at the, time the Post 
OlHco account is opened, in spile of the deposi¬ 
tor’s deohiration to the contrary. Partial for¬ 
feiture to the National Debt Coininissioners 
under this rule are of constant occurrence. 

[Sir James Stephen’s Ilis/ori/ of thf Crimival 
Jmw of Knif/fivil, vol. i. pp. 487-4811.—(loodeve, 
Afodei'n Imw of Jtcal ]*roi>(rti/. —Williatn.s, Jjow 
of Heal Proftcrly. —Woodfali, Imo of Landlord 
and Tenant. — The (Joimyaminff and Law of 
IWoperhi Ady 1881, ed. Clark and Brett or 
ed. Wolstenholnm.] F. o. M. 

FORCED THANSFRU. The risk to whieli 
buyers of shares, stock, or debentures transler- 
ablo by deed of transfer wore formerly exposed, 
owing to the possibilily of the vendor’s signal nre 
on the transfer bciing lorgiid, has been consider¬ 
ably reduced by the Forged Tran.sfcr Ads of 
1891 and 1892. These acts enable comjifiiiies 
and local autliorities make comjiensation to 
persons to whom certilicates have been issued 
in juirsuauce of such forged tran.sfors, and have 
already been very widely adopted. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the ai’fOption of 
the acts is jmrely voluntary, and that in the 
case of compames wlio rchise to recognise the 
rights of dofrande-d purchasers, the old state of 
things continues. E. s. 

FOROEKY. “There is," says Mr. Justice ; 
Stephen (/Jistoiy of the dririinci! Law, vol. iii. i 
p. 186), “no slatutoi-y dehnitioii of forgery. 
The common law dehnitiou is making a false 
document with intmt to dciVaUfl." Making 
includes, not merely Ihc coinpositioii of an entire 
document, but also altering a document or sign¬ 
ing it in the name of another pereon. Intent 
to dofrand is ])rosun\ 4 jl to exist if at t¥ie time 
of making there was in existence a spccilic 
person capable of being defrauded thereby. 
Thci*e aro as inn,ny kinds of forgery as there are 
instriimenla wliich can be forged. Forgery 
was a misrlcmcanour at common law. 

The firat severe statute directed against for¬ 
gery is the 5*JiMz. c. 14. In the ISLli ct^ntuiy 
the use of ^wipor money ana the increase ol 
trade gjive an impetus to forgery which it was 
sought, to counteract by statutes making many 
^orms of forgery capital. The law was miti¬ 
gated by the Act 11 <Jco. IV. and 1 Will. IV. 

0 . 66, and again |»y the Ac^7 Will. IV. and 
1 Viet. 0 . 84, but forgery of the great seal re¬ 
mained troauon and capital until 1861, in which 
year the statute) law relating to Jbrgcry was 
consolidated tlio j^^rgery Act 1861 (21 k 25 
Viet «. 98). Forgery of the great seal, of 


seenritiea in the jmhlic funds, ^bf bank-notes, 
bills of exchange, wills, and certain other 
documents, is punnshahle by penal servitude 
for life. Otljcr kinds of forgery are punishable 
witli maxinmin In tiisof Iburtci'n and sevontoon 
years’ ])enal servitude rcsjiectivcly. Forgery ol 
a ii-a(l<i mark j'uakes the olloinler li.abhj to two 
year.s’ ynprisonment with hard Ujoui. Tlic 
making or jiosses-slng oi instrunients or |>aper 
for forging bank-notes is also severely p\inished. 
In general the nUcriiig of a forged droumeiit, 
i.e. the olleiing or disposing of a forged docu¬ 
ment knowing it to be lorgt**!, is pumshable as 
severely a.s the aet of foiging. The sco|ie ol 
lorgeiy iuereases with the multijjieation of 
•loeintionts eonscfiuent on tlin advaueo of civil i.sa* 
lion, and the ]>rogross ol science peiii.a])S allinds 
as many new c.\i)eJieut8 to the lorg(‘r as sale- 
guards to the public. Tliese considerations 
may peiiiaps justify the grt'at scvcj’ity of even 
the modej u law of forgery. 

[For the )>re.sent state ol llie law of lorgery see 
Ste])beii, of the Criminal I.iuo, Ai ts. 8.5.5-:U)6, 
ami for its development see Stciiheii, I/is/on/ of the 
Criminnl Law, vol. iii. ])p. 180-1.SH,1 E'*. c. m. 

FOKMALEONI, Vincknzo (ISth cent.), a 
m.LU ol much learning, born and lived at 
Venice. 

Haygio nulla Nauttra <h.i Vnicziavi, con una 
Ulustrazione <// ulnmie carle id roan fir he. della 
Bihliotcca di S. Marco in Venezia, iliinodnmii 
rhole AnlH/c ptima del/a miperla di Cristoforo 
Gdomho, Venezia, 178.5 (tiiiiislatE'd into Fiencli 
l)y Cliev. Dr. Ibiiier, Venise, 1788} - .Gloria fdo- 
sojica e pohtn'a della A^arigazionc. del co7n.viercio 
e delle colonw dejjU nnhehi, vd Mar A'ern, 
Venezia, 1788 {id. id., Venise, 1791). a. n. 

FORMARTAdK, DnoiT t»r. Tliic was a 
feudal riglit of the Krencli lords to exact a )> ly- 
ment from a female serf wlicii slic married either 
a freeman or the .serf of another loi-d. u. n. 

FOKONDA, Valkntik dh. In his Mis- 
celdnca (Madi-id, 1787), in his Qwfas sohre los 
aeunfos mts e.rrjumfos de la cemwinia poliUca. 
(Letters on Lie most inlercsti ig que.stion8 of 
Political Economy) (Madrid, 1791), and in his 
Cartas sohre la policia (Ijctters on Policy). 
(Madrid, l^l^H). Foronda wa^ one of tlio first 
bT populari.so the new^'-' .'lomic ideas in Spain, 
fie advocates commercial and industrial latmiz- 
fairc, ami ^ijijio.sod all measures coutrary to free 
trade, “ tlie jtolc star whicli ought always to, 
be kqit in sight.” 

fColineirn’s Jlibboteca ,de Ion Kennomi.dae 
Espaii\>lcs, p. 87.J E. ca. 

FORONDA, V^.T.ENTtNO—name used by 
FAimuoNi, OtjovANNr, iit publishing bis loiters; 

Hella p^osperita. nazio7inle, dclT eqnildmo del 
eawmerdo e delf idihizuaie delle dngane., Firenze, 
Totani, 1789. {«. T. T of the Heriili di Pahhlka 

ticovovi^i di Oionanni Fahhroni, pp.83-110). 

A. a. 

FOllS'l’ER, Natitaniki., D.D. (1726 or 
1727-1790), ixictof of All Saints. Colchester. 
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BosiMps some sormona and a pamplilot on 
Wilkes, lie wrote An Enquinj ivlo the caum of 
the Present High Price of J'rot'Lsions, 1767, and 
an Av-Sfoer to Sir John Dalrymple's pamphlet 
upon the Ejcporlation of If’ool, 17811. i’erhap- 
tho host parts of tbc Enquiry aie llio argumenls 
sgaiist breeding horses instead o>o\on for farm 
worK, and }#i explanation of the ciroo* of oi 
clo.surcs upon tho prioo of pigs, ])oultiy, and 
eggs. Tlio ocononiic arginnents are weakened 
by his neglect of the rate ol wages, and by bis 
treatment of wealth and money as synonymous. 
In his pamphlet on wool In* strongly objects to 
the exjiortation of raw wool, on account of home 
Tiianiifaetnres, which, ho argues, would in con- 
serjiieiice rise in price and be undersold by foreign 
goods. 

{European Magazine, vol. xviL, 320.~ 
ary of National Jiiography. —M'Cullocb, Lifera- 
tnre of Political Pkontnny.l K. g. r. 

FOETI, E., was, fi'oni 1875 to 1878, editor of 
tho Ghniale degli Economisli, at Padma, and a 
strongsnjiportor of the “socialists ol the chair.” 

H Azione cconomica del Parlanieaio, dal 23 
Nov. 1874 al 20 Giugno 1875, e dul 1.5 Nov. 
1875 al 26 Lnglio 1876.— Giorn. degli Economisli, 
1‘adov.n, 187.5 e 1876. A. a 

FORTRKY, Samvel (1622-1681), author of 
EnglaotVs h'icrest and hnprvocmcni coTisisting in 
(he CSC of the. Stoic ami TratU of this King¬ 
dom, Utndi.ulge, 1663, was geiitlcTnan of the 
chanjbt r to Oh.arles II., clerk of tbe delivcnca of 
the ordnanco in tl )0 Tower, and a haililfin tb' 
Corporation of the Great IjOvcI. He belonged 
t- a family .f Ilemish refugees, who had .settled 
mei’cb; 'its in London. In his tract ho 
.’•j-’ci. in favou of iminigi'ation, inclosnrc, and 
a re.' i in of the coinage, and urges that the king 
should set the fashion of preening English- 
made gfiods to foicigii manufactures, which 
should fur^^her be discouraged by liigh im|) 0 ! t 
du'KS. Subs^uent mciv.jintilist writers very 
lieijuently quou'd an aec(mnt which Fortrey 
says ho obtained^from a “particirfar not long 
since delivered in to the king of Eranc- ” Thh 
gives a detailed list of the English imports into 
Ii'anco, and the French exports ta England, 
m.akiiig tbe totaf valvi ^ of the impruls from, 
England £1,000,000, and tliat of the cxjwrts* 
to England £2,600,000. Fortrey and his 
followers concluded that this showed that 
England lost £1,600,000 a yeai; by her trade 
with hrance. The tract wjts rcju'intcd in 1673, 
1713, 1744, in Whitworth’s Tracts on frads 
and Convmxrce, 1778, and in^Loid Overstoue’s 
Sdect Tracts (yo\, on “Cominercc”i 1856. 

{Dictitynary of National diograpihy.^ e. c« 
FORTONATO, Nicolo (living at ^ajilfis in 
end of 18Ui century), was one of those WTitci*s 
who, after studying carefully tho evil* thci/ 
afflicting the kingdom of Naj)le.s, and the true 
sonrc(» of its wealth, pointed out the proper 
remedies and tho way in which to put theory 


b to practice. Acfwcling to him economics are 
a part of philosophy, and may be dividi'd 
b(>twe(!n public economy (projicr lo a iirincc), 
and piivalc (pr<»pcr to families), Avhicb^ia 
limited to individuals. Fortunato dwelt on 
the true sonroe.s^of public wealth, itointiiig out 
England as tbe (‘xamplc in this, I lie ju inciples 
of economic scieiieo being well known there 
and ])ractisod by tbe encourageineiib of agri- 
cuUure, by jiermitting free exports of produce, 
by keeping tbc carrying trade to the national 
sliip])ing, etc. Ho criticised the system ol 
taxation then maintained in tbe kingdom of 
Naple.s, and iiro]iosed an eipiitable basis of 
custom-honse duties, Ibe abolition of internal 
tolls, and a nniform as.se.ssment foi the taxes. 
He .showeel tlie necessity of a census of the 
population, and snjq.oi led —like Gianni and 
Ncri in Tuse.any, tliougb less h^rtnnate than 
they, as they saw their ideas put into practiee 
—the free oxjiort of corn. 

Jtitlessioni intorno (d conmer'to antico e mo- 
derno del Jieifuo di Najioli, di Nieola Fortunato, 
Napoli, 1760. A. B. 

I'OR'I'UNE, E. F. Thomas, slockbroker, 
antlioi Epitome of the Stocks and Public FuiiaU, 
1706, which ran to seveiileen editions; of A 
Concise and Anihentie History of the Hank of 
England, with Dissertations on Metals and Coin, 
Panl Notes and Pills of Exchange, 3797(trau8- 
lated into French 1798 ? a third edition issued 
in 1802) ^iteuded to defend tho hank against 
adveme rmnonrs caused by a temporary stojipage 
of cash payrtieiits orrlen'il by government and 
sanctioned by parliament; and of National Lift 
Annuities, comprising all the Tables ami cvei’y 
necessaiy infomialioii contained in the act oj 
Parliament for granting the sa.inr, 1808. 

[/>nV. MI/s. Catalogue. — Hiojraphi/'alDictionary 
of Living Aulhor.s, 1816.] K. (i. n, 

FOSSOHBRONl, Virroltio, Count (aliont 
1800), profeb.sor in the university of Pavia. 

Idee svi vusroH commcrriali. Lcttera (V un 
]i'-ofes90iip deir UniveiMta tli Panda (1 Giiigno 
180'>). (v. Fabronl’.s Scriittf nic., jip. 336-417.) 

A. n. 

FOSTER, John Leslie {d, 1842), gi*andson 
of Anthony Foster, lord chief baron of Ireland, 
was an Irish judge, and membei of parliament 
on the Tory side for Dublin Univei'sity 1807- 
1812, for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 1816, for 
1818-18a0, for Louth*fe24, 1826. 
He S]X)ke frequently fsee Hansard under aliove 
13 ’ears) chiefly on Irish subjects, .snob os Catholic 
Rqjief, Dish Gran^ Julies, and the Irish Insur¬ 
rection Bill. He wrote an Essay on- (he Princij/le 
of Coniniercifil PJx^anges, niot/e particularly on 
the Eclatlons Vetwoen EnglaM, and Ireland, 
1804. Through an argnmenUaguiust the old 
theory that the w’ealth of a nation is projw- 
tionatc to the excess of its ci?]»orts over its 
imports, in which he sliow.sethat t\m balance ol 
debt is distinct from the balance of trade, be 
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contains wliat ho proudly called his discovery. 
He sets iortlj in tliis tliat ourpTanot is destined 
to exist lor 80,000 years, oi‘ which 40,000 are 
ocAipicd willi ascending', and 40,000 c(|iially 
with descending viUiations. The lirst 5000 
yojii's ai-e occupied witli the nioveincnt upward.s 
out of chaos. Tiny contain seven successive 
pciiods ol retrogression : (a) tlie series of con¬ 
fusion (sliadowiiig—happiness); (5) tliusavage 
state ; (e) the patriarehal ; [d) l)arl»arisn)—of 
progress; (^i) civillsation(tli;i.t in which we live); 
(/) (a state in w’hicli we are under 

protection) ; linally (y) series merely sketclied 
out (the twilight of hapjnuess). The 35,000 
ycArs w’liieh lollow arc designated “the nseend- 
ing liarrnouieM,” They contain nine periods: 
lirst, the seiies of simple combinations (the 
d(ium of ha]>piness); then seven composite 
ascending senes; linally, one entitled “First 
septigenosie creation, advancing to perfection.’’ 
The woild will then enter (hi 35,000 or 38,000 
years) into tlie apogee of happinc.ss, Tliis is 
to last about 8000 years. After this the 
doscciidiiig jiciiod (40,000 years)i8 to coinnicneo, 
which is U' be jmssed through in an older 
.symmetrically corresponding with tlie ascending 
periwl. Then the author, with a holJiiess 
of conception wliich disdains to ind'catc the 
course of the investigations whicli led him 
to thi.s marvellous discovery, foiosees, in an 
epoch comparatively nearer to our own, that 
is to say about 10,000 years dislflnt, the 
advent of a “Northern Crown” (resembling 
the ring of Saturn) which, “through the 
influence of Ihisciwn, will usher in the disin¬ 
fecting the oceans, and the perfuming them 
by means of the boreal fluid and an aromatic 
dew." This blessed result will last about 
40,000 years, for tlie author, whose exactiiesa 
is nio.st conscientious, lets us know that all 
these figures re.specting jieriods are haseil on the 
division of the wliole into eighths. It is ti'ue 
that wlien tlie 40,000 years of t^jc ascending 
[>cri<Kl aix) adil^l to the 40,000 ycar.s of the 
dosceuding period, tW 8000 years widen form 
“a central or ainpliiharinonic peiiod,” and 
occupy the very ceiitro of the existence of the 
earth, are omitted. It is indeed sad that this 
should be the ca.se, fur tins period, 8000 years 
of perfect felicity, is tlie apogee of happiness. 

But all will de.sirc to know what the four 
Movements asowhich Fourier 4 ndic<ates. 3'hesc 
are “the social, the animal, the organic, and 
the matei'ial.” Ton years later Fourier jier- 
ceivod that 'he had omitted* one, which Ijp 
’ scribes as “the Aromatic," tliat is to say, 
“the system of tlys (listrihutkm of the aromas 
wldeh sway men«iud animals, and form the 
germs of winds {jiid epidemics, governing the 
sexual velattons of the stars, and fhmishiiig the 
8 |»neifio charaetefa of the differont species.” It 
sliould not !)(tforgot4cn that Fourier reganis the 
stare as havini? a life of their own. Thev are 


horn and die. The moon is a ui-ad planet, a 
corpse. Our own planet, as has been seen, will 
live for 80,000 years (more or less, within an 
eigliili) and thou will die. Fourier exjdains 
tlie w’ay the stars come into existence in a note. 
A star in.iy ho gcncialoil : (1) Sclf'-gencralei] 
from a simple liar through its north and south 
poles; (^) from aiiothei .star throu5>li flic con¬ 
trasting poles ; (3) from intormediai ics, as the 
tuberose comes into existence IVoin Ihree aromas 
( Tcn'c-and, llcr^chcH - mml, and Hotnl - and). 
To return to oiir poor jdanet which hxs to wait 
38,000 years for eonijilcfc happiness. 'I'lie most 
ominout diseijilos of Fourier (V. Considciant, 
H. Renaud, and Hcniio<iuin, forc.\'amj)lc) have 
not followed liim in lii.s de.scription ol the fiitiiro 
of tlie univei.se. They have oonlentcd them¬ 
selves with aecopting the organisation of society 
lieralded by their Icadci-. What is tliis organisa¬ 
tion of society? Fourier starts fioni tlie jiositioii 
that neither pa.ssions nor inclinations are evil 
in themselves. What renders them so is the 
medium through whicii they dcvcluji. In « 
complete condition ol harmony—it is tlins that 
Fourier designates the linal end to hi* attained— 
every jiassion will contrilmto its sliain to Ihc 
general good, a piospcrity so peileet that those 
who are the nio.st didicult to please will bo 
satisfied a hundredlold. In his system there is 
no appeal to sell-devotion, hut to the most 
unrestrained desires, to the mo.st unbridled 
jiassious. Men and women arc to he classitied 
in accoidaiiee wutU tliib inclinations. Fourier 
exjiccts to raise woik Innn more drudgery, as it 
is under our mmoiahle state of civilisation, to 
being jileasant and attractive. To attain thi.s lio 
would have for tlie motive-power, not a stuise 
of duty, nor even solt-hiti iesl., but the j>assio!i.s. 
If every one only works a.s Ids fancy and Ids 
inclinations lead him all w 111 he well. In outer 
to reach this ie.su]t he divides the workers into 
.scries and groups, and utilLses^tln-'h’ defects. 
Kven their vices become, when arranged in 
harmony, iisAiil stimulants. « It would bo 
somewhat tedious to follow Fourier through all 
the details of an organisation of society wldidi, 
while most ^rigiual, yet niifovtunately paiideis 
tp the physical appeti^^j 'in a manner which 
rliidei-s his wiitings soinotiincs of dubious 
jiropriety. ^ He extends the idea of the family 
in a singular manner. Thus a woman was to 
1)0 allowed sevoval hufehiiiids—a sjionse, a father 
to her children, and a favouriU', beside.s mere 
^io.sses5br3—under diire.ront titles and with 
dilferent riglits, but all variable, according to 
taste or capri|‘c. The inftn also is not in Ihcso 
matters b^und to a very strict life. AccuMing 
to Fourier this*lil)iuty of love is to make an 
end to the vice and the hypocrisy of our 
ctvilisatfon. But wonhl not this condition of 
! things be itself a state of vice? According to 
our socialist this wpuld not be the case, for in 
I the state of harmonv that wldeh is vice to ub 
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becomes virtu^ and vice versa. As will be seen, 
Kourifr has treated iiioralii>' in tlie same easy- 
goin*,' style tliai ho has ti-eaU-d natural seieiiee. 

I'lom tlio jtoiiil ot view of an economist 
and an adiniuistrator, Kourici’ organises the 
rhalamjc, uliieh was to l.ilvc the jdacc of the 
CoDWiitnc. The Phalaiuje has^or its cinitre 
(dwelling, %ovks)io|t, scliool, town and 

everything else) tlio 1‘hahivstenjy in which a 
life in common is carried on under certiiin rules 
which recall those of our early luoiiasteries. 
Tlie wojkevs oi ouch |ilialange, divided into 
tjorii-s, groups, or sub-gmujis, according to llioir 
iuclinalions, aic to go out to work as soldiers 
go out to drill. TIjc individual disappears, amt 
is replaced by the groups. Tliaiiks to this 
marvellous oiganisation whicli througli its jier- 
feetion toicsees everything, and piovidcs for 
every want, prosjierity rejdaecs poverty, cliecr- 
fuliie.ss replaces all cares and troubles, good 
order and moialily, as inter|ti’eted by 
Kourier, vieo and enme. The chief of each 
plialange is entitled the (Jiiirn/tui; three or four 
[ihalaiiges when united are placed uiuler the 
ohaige ol a twelve jihalanges undei 

thattil Tnuii/iic, and thus onwaidsto Tclranjifcs, 
Poifarquc^, kraiijues, up to the (Jmniarque who 
go\*Mi.s the liilivo system of tlie phalanges 
(Foiiiicr makes their nuinlicr 2,985,084, iieitlier 
more m r less). The omniareh is the sole 
ruler ol tur globe, and decides to live at 
Const..ntinople, winch is to become tlio capital 
city of this W'oild. lie has to look after all the^'^ 
dignitaiics, hoth small and groat, the elected 
oommi8sif''’9rs, etc. etc. The group or snh- 
gioiij) on lit to bo comjiosed ol at least nine 
}>. the '.cries includes from twenty-four 

to Ihirty-two gi-onjis or snb-gi’onps. The 
imuibef «)f t1n' series of eaeli jdiahingo is 
not fix"d. In this hapjiy community thcro arc 
neithor i.o he courts of justice nor judges. How 
ci'.Ud 1)0 needed since every error or crime, 
as we might ffirnt i1,, is a useful motive powa-r. 
'riicro is to be a diiision of i^otiis in each 
phalange, as jirotits aio to icach the consumer 
by moans of exchanges, an<l not through any 
authoritative distribution. C'apital is to 1 h* 
preserved in thft stfHjc, and tlie jiffilits in the 
phalangi..s to go bysnafes. 'J’lie division w.#5 
to be between capital four-lwclftlis, labour live- 
twellths, and ability thrcc-twxdftha.* Hut how 
call <-'>nsiimplioii I'egnlatc iirodiiction in tins 
medium in which Ihero is nothing to direct 
any one to useful labour except his instincts,^ 
his feelings, or lii.'- passions^ Fourier has 
omitted to inform u% OiTe has to feel tliat 
in working thrfugli all Ji is detail ou • author 
has never troubled liimself altiut iftiy erii-is. 
whether caused by Alan or Nature. All tliat 
wo have stated and . vmst deal more ^ to 
found witli but few exceptions in tlie wojk lie 
wrote W’.hen laiincliing his selieme, whxh bears 
the title of the Tltcork des qiuUre motivc/iieiUs. 


-i- 

[Foui^er, however, went into more circumstantial 
details in other vwrks, as Le traiU de Vassocuiium 
domesiique agricote ou atiruclioii tudustrivllc, 
2 vols, 8vo, 1822 ; rojninted in 1841-48 1144 
volumes iiiMler ilic title of Thforie del'unUi am- 
vcr-sdlc, Lc novveuu innude ivdnstrid ct soclHairt 
etc., 1 vol. 8vo^l829. Two other e<lition.s have 
followed, the last (tlie 8rd) in 1848 .—et 
diarlulanisme des sfA'tes de Saint Simon ei 
d’Qioen, 8vo, 1881, and tiually Lafaussc indusU'ie. 
moreeUXy ripugnante, mensiinyhCy ct I’antidotc Vin- 
dustrie naturdlCy covtbin^y atirayantCy vinditjuCy 
etc., 1835-36, 1 vol. of 840 jiages. I’cnodical 
journals were also estahlisheil lo sjwuad a know¬ 
ledge of the societary doctrine. {\) Le I’halansterCy 
1882-34, which became (2) La 1‘halan'je, 1835- 
1813, trautformed after the deatli of Foinier into 
(8) J^a d^mocndie paeijique. This was the best 
known of all. It was supjiressed by the coup d^Ciut 
of 2n(l December 1851. Fourier has been followed 
by mafty disciples both in France and in oilier 
countries, aud a larger number .still have adopted 
his idea.s of social organisation. The best known 
of these is M. Victor ConsiJerant, still vigorous at 
the age of eigdity-live (wiiften in 1893), hardy 
mouutanieera.she is. All of Foiiriei'.s disci pies have 
followed peaceful luethod.s ol piopagathig their 
ideas, and like Iheir master, have lived gouerally 
resjiected. Alteni}itstoestahlish phalansteries have 
Ijcenniadeat varioustime.s,bntwithoutsucco.ss. At 
Cnnde-.sur-VeHgres, and in 1882-38 at the exjieiisc 
of MM. Baudet-Dudlary and Devay brothers, who 
were discijiles of the school, at Oiteanx, in llie 
buildings of the old abbey (a good choice so far). 
This last^eflort, under the guidance and at the 
oxiKinso of the brothers Young, wiw made lu 
Algeria, rUnioii du Sig, wdiieli aftciward.s was 
trausfornied into uu ordinary Imsiiiesa onterpiise. 
In Texas, the colony w’as under the management 
of M. Victor (Jon.sideraiit. Tlie Famiust£;iik 
(f/.v.) at Guise borrows part of its regulations fiom 
Fourier. But these a)>pear to he based ou those 
laws which Fourier in his turn had borrowo<l from 
that natural organisation which political (‘cononiy 
descrilres, sec Ch. Gide’s “Charles Fourier" in 
Guillaumiu’s Petite IkhliutU^que Ec<m.; also 
J. y. ilill’s Principles of Pol. Jicon.y vol. i. bk. ii. 
chap. i.^§ 3, 4.] ^ a. c. f. 

“ (^ominuiiism,” Professd^H. Sidgwick roinaiks 
{i‘rincii>U"^ of Pol. Mcon.y bk. iii. ch. vii.), “is 
generally regarded qa an extreme form of social ism, 
in which the most thorougligoiug antagonism lo tlie 
iii.stitution of private piopertyis manifested. . . . 
'riie ])r<)posal to organise .society on a eommuiuKtIc 
plan, so as to distribute the annual produce of tlie 
labour and capitiJ of the eomiigi;^ty either in 
e<pial sliares, or m share.s varying not according to' 
the deseits, luit acco.ding to the needs of the re¬ 
cipient, i.s one of^wdiich the serious interc.st has 
il^w piused away; though a generation ago it 
had not a few ndhcreiits, and was bup]>oiicil with 
e.aniostncss and a^lity by ni«re than one com¬ 
petent writet.” • 

FOUKPENCF Oil GKOAT. -Tlio first 
Knglisli silver coin of greater «faluo than the 
penny ; calleil a gioat or |jro8.se localise of it? 
size. 
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stuicli fit. tlK! jirr.M-iit tiim* lii-ii word 
“ l*’oiii|M-nct‘" on IIh‘ icv.-im* Tlii' o.in.ii.’-i'ol Maundy 
^•nriHniciN was not .iiNContiiiuod in hnt 11n-.sij coihh 
I mVH luvn iMcli yoai lionitlutdato till tin* im-hfiit 

titn. (ll»]i!). K. f. A. 

f^JlAClIIiTTA, (lOLli ciiiitiuy), a 

statusiuttii uho, writing on financial iuattoi*s, in 
refurcneo to the dutiiis of a ruler, considers it 
incumbent on him “to inainlain Hbuiidanoe." 
He argued that for this jnirposc tlic iioldlity 
Bhould bear their share of the jiublie, bunlcns, 
coutrilmling, pro])oitionat(‘ly to their wealth, 
to the tax'*s paid l>y the (“oiiiinon pwwlc. 

11 Pnneipi;, di (Iirolaiiio l'’iaclu'tla, 1507, 
Venetia. *2“ cdiz. lucduta et in niolti luoclii 
am])li!ita dalT autoro nieilcsimo, Venetia, 1599. 

eili/. H)47. A. B. 

FllACTIONAL CUKllKNCY. In countries 
using nietallic currency, a considerable supply 
of small ebango is rofiuired in order to carry 
on the daily t iansactions of retail trade. Tliis 
want is generally mot by the use of token coins, 
authorised hy law to be rejcivcd as ciiual to a 
ccrUiu fraction of the slandanl of value, 
although not actually worth so'^inuch. Such 
coins are msifally hgal tender for dum])ara- 
tively small sums only {cjj. British silver 
coins arc not legal tender for a greater sum 
than 40s.), and arc occasionally limited in 
number to so many ]icr head of the population. 
Fractional coins need not neco.ssarily be more 
tokens, and, indeed, arc not always such ; but 
in view of ^iQ.fact that tbo^ arc only required 
for convenience in conducting small transactions 
within the country of their issue, and are not 
used internationally, there (k?.s not appear to 
^>0 Bufficient reason for losing the iirolit whiSh 
uconios on the ksno of tokens (see IhixoKV 

„ • V. F.. A. 

FRANC, IfisToiiY OK. The oii^jn of this 
name, as applied* to a coin, is derived from the 
striking of a gold coin in 13(50, on which was 
repre.sented^the kiyg, John II., tlie Good, on 
boraebauk, with the legend Joliannoa Deigraeia 


Francoruin Rox. Those francs u ekcikd, as they 
wore called, disappear after tho middle of ths 
15th centuiy. The fimic d'argent from tho iinit 
was c(iuivalent to the livre toxmioU, and was 
woi-tli twenty sons. Fivnch writei-s use tiie 
terms fra'ius and HorcH almost williout distinc¬ 
tion, except ^hal usage prescribed tlie use ol 
francs qnly for even sums. It waf j>ossiblo to 
say either quatre francs or quatro livres, but 
not to aay quatre francs cimj s(d3 (now sous), 
the correct phrase being (juatro livres cimj sols. 
The modern franc is tlie unit of the decimal 
coinage of Franco and the Latin Union. 

JL L. 

FRANC, Coin. Tlie unit of value, as well 
a.s the money of account, in tlic countries form¬ 
ing tlie Latin monetaiy union is, in Fiance, 
Belgium, and Switzcrlaii<l, called the franc. In 
Italy it bcais tho name lire, and in (5i-ecce 
drachma. The franc is divided into 100 
centimes, tlio lire into 100 eentosiini, and tins 
dniclima into 100 Icjiia. 

The franc may con.si.st of eitb'-r 4'08 giaili.s of 
gold 900 hue, or 77'IG grains of silver of tho 
.same fineness: the raliu l>el,ween gohi and silver 
being thus taken at 15i : 1. 

'J'hq value of the gold franc in sterling (gold 
(91i5'6 fine at : 17 : lO.', an o/.), 9-,52d. 
That of tho silver franc i.s iii Lngli.sh standard 
silver (92.5 fine at r»s. Gd. an o/.) 10‘32d. ; 
but with silver at tlm |)iiee of 2.5d. per ounce 
(December 1911) the moUing value ol a standard 
silver franc is sliglitly less f.han 4<l. 

There is no sUindunl J''icncli coin of ilie 
value of one franc, tlie silver com bearing 
that name being a token roinpo.sed of silver 
835 fine, and of tlio value only ol -93 of u 
standard silver franc. 

Tho smallest standunl com in gt>]<l, and tho 
only one in silver, is of the value of live francs. 

F. K. A. 

FRANCE, Bank OF. Sec Banks. 

FRANCKIEF, Diiorr dk. 'ISds was a pay- 
ment made ^v a KoTUniKit {<}.>'.) on acipiiniig 
lands previously held by a nolih.. 'j'lie ]jayment 
was originally made to the immediate loi*d, but 
in the 14th century it was claimed by the crown, 
and liencefdHIi foims purt of tin domain revenue. 
Tlic droit de franefuf of great imiioi-tanoc 
in empliasising and maintaining the rigid divi 
sion of cla.^cs in France. 

[De Tocqucvillo, VAnden n. u 

FKANCHI, Caui.o (end of 18th century), 
a Nea^folitan la>vyer. There had been much 
discussion in Ibo kingdom of Naples about 
redeeming tjic a>'rciida)r[':'idi —that is, tho pub¬ 
lic ^^ucome, which had formerly been given to 
the creditors of* the state. This transactionr— 
which would now bo lenneil a convemion ol 
the puj^^ic debt—had been proposed already by 
romj>eo Nkui in Tuscany, and steps lia<i Wn 
taken towards it in tho kingdom of Naples by 
the institution oV a council {Giw-'a pvt la 
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ricoittpera d4n arri v damaUi, 1751), w) > icsh 
jHojtosed lo rt'duoc thn interest to 4 coiit, , 
or to pay oil’ tlio iiiom-y lent, jirincipU juid 
interest, witli 7 j>cr cent. Tie' latter ])ro]>oi>al 
v\iis aoiTj>((‘d, Imt many diliieiilties aiose alioul 
till* rcdi iiijiliiHi olTa\r.s ; loi, astJie I’leditojs liad 
jvccived Lliesd as tlieir :iitsolut('#})io]»ei'ty, they 
demeil to Uke them hack. pn^- 

et'fdin^^s iollowed ; and it was only in 175.'! that 
tlic tiil'unal jaoiKiunecd a jndj^inenl in favour 
ol till" oovernim-iit. Diuin;^ tins liJuanjiA pro- 
pOM-d icdciiipLiou at llic cuiieiit juice, 

^v.ls lifiow llto ori<,diial one. On the other hand, 
J'iaiiclii strenuously defended the eredttois in a 
nienion uhieli Oossa thinks superioi for its style 
to lhat of Jhoi(_!'ia(/a//t«//r„o>/ 0 ' alio btHilio dcW 
K-ounmia J'i'lthra^ l<Si)2, ]i. 251). 

[ Mi'i/iofiti da I'fiiilidi.-.i a K Miirda. ill vona'di i. 
aiii'ciinaUu'l dail' aiitiidoiiirnlo dn No// di Piajlai, 

1750.J A. n. 

l’'K.\Ts(.'lllS|C. (ff) Any jtrnih‘oep-anU'd hy 
the Clown to (‘\er(;ise a iii^ht not otherwise 
e\eie]s.ilile h^ a siilijeet, t,<j. the 1 i^’lit to have 
a foiest (H- the iiylil. of liianoiial jmisdiction. 
'I'lie most eiMi'.pii u'Mis liaiieliiM- in iin*d<*rn times 
IS tlie li-^ht to hold a maiket (see MakkicJ'). 
I'ianehises are teimed “ incorpoieal heredila- 
nn'i ;({!>) Tiie li^ht to vote at jiaiiiaincntary 
eleeti'-Ks, 

The Miodern liisloiy of the pailiainentary 
h mill ’■ h \ulh the "leat Ilefonn Aei of 
pieMoim In whuli llie boroughs which 
reloiiiid m'‘nd)i‘rs to liie JJouse of tlomiiioii'', 
Uiidei a veiy limitid franchise, lia<l t<» a very 
'at extent euine under the coiitiol of jieeis 
an i landed m oj;,nates, and v\eie shamelessly 
■o] h 'vJiil, tie .Munty eonstiUiencies, in which 
till (WojK'ily i|ualilicatioii was low, required 
ailiial oeciipation of an estate of inheiilance. 
l>y IheAetol ISd2 a nuiform hoioiioli fraiieliise 
U'ls ehaU'd. Iwisi'il uj.<)]i oeeiijiatioii of piemises 
ol lIh! .'njinial Value of i'lO. In the borou"lis 
tlie i.epieseiiflllion ot tlii' Teojdc Act of 1«(57 
.‘dile(1 a liain liise based on lesK^UiCe and the 
p.iymonl ol r.ites and tiie fi'an'lilse; it 

also lowered the county ounci.sliip qiiahncatioii 
to i.5 aniiu.il value, and the oeeuiiation ijualili- 
eatir.ii toTIll lalf‘aUev.illie. Tlio^ctof 1884 
as-similaled tlie eounty?tual'!icati«m W lhat it 
tin' hurou.i;lib as re',uirds tlie i:iO oc-npatioii 
fianchise, the household and tli” lodger qualili* 
i e.iti Ki, and introduei'd the serviec franchise 
►; Injih lor couiiti' ainl hori»uj;Ii, so that, hj-oadly 
i speikiiio, at the time of „li<* jiassing wf the 
' luesent juineijial Act of 1918, heth in ooiiuty’ 
ami borough Iho qualilieaiioiis wtue as (1) in- 
haliitaut ocenjiicf-ol a dwcbiiig-house, (2) loilger 
oeciipier of unfiirnisheil room •if .CfO aiinmil 
f vnlm*, ami (;l) oceiquer of land or tenement of 
( the same, aniin.ii v.due . while in coinitj^s alonj 
I there were the 40s. freelmidevs. the £5 oojiy- 
I holders, iiml leaseholih'i-s. 

I iu England a iierson is entitled to be 


registet^d as a voter in ivsjieet of the paiiia- 
meutary franchise (other than for a university 
constituency) if he is of full age and not suhjecl 
to any legal iiicajiaeity, and (o) lias the reqiiiiito 
residence, or (Ji) business residenec ijuablie.ition. 
Tlie (jualifying jieriod for (a) lesidenee or (/i) 
oceujiation in fhe eoustitucncy is six inonths 
ending on and including 15th January or 3.5th 
July, hut for naval and nnlilury voteis leaving 
active service dm iiig the six months, onoinoiith’s 
quulilicatioii sullices. The premises need not 
be the same for the whole six months, but they 
must be iu the .same coustitucncy. The husiness 
jiremises must be of the yeaiiy value of 4/1 (; at 
least. AUscliC-e Caused by duties ol oiiqdoy- 
ment for not mor«' than four months at any 
one time does not internijit ri’sidcnce (Act o4 
ol 3923). 

A woman elector must have attaiired the ago 
ol 80 and be entitled lo he icgislcnst .is a local 
gnvermnent olcctov in lespeet of a dwelling- 
house or ol other ]»reiiiiscs of the yc.uly value 
of £5, or be the wile ol a Imsband entiileil to 
be so legisteied. 

iSjiccial jirovisioii is made for a naval or 
milit.uy voter whose hn-al <|naliIicalion is im¬ 
peded by active service, and sjiecial service 
iiancliise was granted to jieisons over 19 limited 
to the jiciiod of the (lii-aL War. 

A peisoii is no loiigci disqualified by reason 
tliat he or some jiejsoii lor whom he is ro- 
sjHUjsihlo#lia.s receivetl poor relief or other 
alms. A coiiseientioiis ohjeetor is iu some 
cireninNl,aiiei’s disfram'hi.s«‘<l niilil live 3 'i‘ai'safter 
the leiminatioh of the war. 

Tor tlio university franchise a I'eison niu.st 
have received a degreii, and the eicclioiis are 
based on juopoitioiuil rejacsciitalion. The 
above j)ailiculars on quablieatnui aie mostly 
gatlieied Iroin the llcpiesontalioii of the People 
Act, 3918, 7 and 8 (Jeoige V. c. 04, which 
apjJics to England and >Scotlaii<l. 

The Sex l/isqnalilication Keinoval Act, 1919, 
einjiowereil universities to giant degice.s to 
women,* and when these Jiavc^ln'cn giaiiLod 
woii ' ii gvailuatcs will exercise the fianchise. 

Tile lodgci franehise ha.s now hcen lejilaced 
by the ahuvo residence fianchise, which is 
VL’tnally a manhood franchise. The Service 
franchise i.s likewise obsolete in parliameiilaiy 
election.s, ami so is tlie ownei.ship franchise, 
and ii^lecd all founcr franchisei^mo aholislied 
by § 42 of tho Kejircseutation of iho I’eojJo 
Act, 1918. The only “fancy” fraiichiso still 
left is tho nnivorspity fraticliiso. 

In all eases tho franchise is confined toudults 
w’ho are British.suhjeets. A jieei of parliAinenl 
lias not the fi-.uielitse, but a |#cie.ss li Iicr own 
light may have. Lanalhs and idioi,s aiv* sub¬ 
ject to incapacity, though a fnnalie may vote 
in a lucid interval. A jicrsoJl convicted of 
treason or felony is geiiern^y dun^g the term 
of tho souteuco disfraucliisod even it at liberty ; 
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80 arc certain oUemlcrs a,^ainst the oloctiini 
laws ainl ]»crai)ns convictuil of the second 
oircncn ol l>ri]K'i-y of public s(M vants. 

‘ Tlioqualilicatioiis fortlic I'rancliiscin <iontin- 
enfal countries \ary considerably. In sevcial 
countricis tlie ut)iK'r liouse is eb'ctivc as well as 
Lite lowoi' IxuJSc, and ilie vt>fcrs for iho, Jirsl- 
nanied cliaiubcr arc lakeii from a more liiiiit(;d 
sphere than those for the other house ; this was 
thc)>laii iidopLed by Mr. (Iladstonc in bis Home 
Rule Hill ol liSlKi. By tlie new Belj'iau Con¬ 
stitution univeisal iraiudiisc is rccojrni.sed, but 
eertain classes of vobrs ai'<‘ to liavc a lar^(M 
votin^f power, Thc(iciman National Assembly, 
thi* sole. Iciiislative body under the new Ke 
publican (biistilution (lOlh), is elected “by 
linivei-s.il, oijmd, direct, and secret suH'raj^o liy 
all men and women over twenty years of a^e 
in aceordanee M’ilh the in iiiciples oi )»roi>ortional 
re.]»resenta(ioii.” 'I'he same rule ajiplu'S to the 
cleclions to tin; Stile }KSsemblie.s. Anioii,:; 
other new eonstitutiuns, that of Uruguay, 
which came intoloree IstMareli IDlb, jirovidcs 
for nniver.sal adult m.de sulliuge with juojior- 
tional repicsentation, juovisioii being made foi 
similar female sulluigi* on its being tiassed by a 
two-thirds in;ijori:y of each chamber. The 
Constitution of Tern (1020) preserihes election 
by direct male adult suDiage, but no man ean 
vote unlcs.s inseiilied on tlie militaiy register. 
By the Czeeho-Slovak (Constitution (1020), 
Bleetions are based on adult “ univer^.til, equal, 
direct, and secret eunVage and the princi|iles ol 
projiortioiial re]iieaentatinu,” tliere Inniig no 
JO.': liistinetion, and the Constitution of the 
now Irisli k’i<‘e State is similar. In the 
Esthonian }t(!pnblic, the Constilulion (1920) 
confers Ihe Iraiiehise on al' oiti/en.s who liav 
been smdi for one year and are twenty years of 
age. These new constitutions ai-e mentioned 
tx) show the wide. snllVagi* liasis adopted liy new 
states and hy new conslitulions in older states 
Oreat ]>rogress lias a].so been Tna<le,sineo thcCieat 
War in confei j^iugcoiistitiilions diroetei| tow'ards 
8clf-goveriinieiit imstates that were formerly 
more autocratically governed. Thus, India lias 
received a repicsenUtive cousUtutiou under tin- 
new Dyarchy, and an I’veii wider franchise has 
ocengrantid to Burma, where wommi have equal 
rights witli men in all respects. In mandatoiy 
states under the British Empire reiinisentative 
iiistit.utioii!?>juo at work in l^aq and Ba^‘stiue. 

[An.soii, Law arid Oudom of the (h'nsiHvti.m, 
vol. i. pj>. 89-112 ; laws of Enyland, vol. xii. 8 
.ind Hupjilement. * w. a. 

FRANCIS, douN (1810-1886), entered the 
terdcc of the l).\nk of Engliind 1888, liecamo 
chief aeeounfcaiit 1870, retired ISV.'i. Francis 
was author of tlio work.s namexi below', which 
fonn rather a!i8c<lotic than historical ccutrilm- 
fcions to the jyialysisy>f the economic ‘banatoiny'" 
of the luidiiTo of the 19th century. In («) Llic 


writer introduces his main iiiquir/ by a sketch of 
the history of interest ami banking; in (6) he 
gives an outline of financial history and specula¬ 
tion, and de.scribes Uic ostublislirncnt and growth 
of the royal and stock exchanges ; («) is both 
historical and statistical; (c^) includes a history 
of tlie jiracticn of life sLssnrancc from Konian 
times, with some account ot the oiig.ns of statis¬ 
tical science and of the modern application of 
the theoiy of prol>aliilitie.s to vital statistics. 

(a) Ilislorn of the Bank <f Emjland ; its Times 
and Traditions^ Ijondon, ISIS.—(/>) Chronuics 
and (JIuiraclers of the Btock Exchange, Louilon, 
1849.—(«;) A llislorif of the Emjlish liaUimy ; its 
social Bi'la/ions ajul lievdotmut, 1820-1845, 
liOiidoii, 1851. — [d) Annals, Anccd.vtcSy and 
l^yc.iuis : a Chrontde of Life Assus^arice, London, 
18.53. O.A.F. 

FRANCIS, Phimi* (1740-1818). Kraiiew, 
sou of the translator of Horace, w'as bom at 
Dublin, educated in JCngland lirst by his father, 
and then (1753-50) at St. PauPs school; went 
from .school to a ek-ikship in u goverumeiit 
olllce ; w.'is pnvate secielary to Ccnnral Bligh in 
the cxiicdition to Cheibourg, 1758, and secretary 
of tlic emha-ssy to Portugal, 1700. In 1702, 
Townshend jnocured him a cloikshiji in the 
war oiliee, and ho then began his cxircor as a 
jioiifical w'litcr. 2’/ic Litters of Junius, wliioh 
appeared 1709 (o 1772, are now geiieially 
acknow'ledged to be his. In 1773 he went to 
India as member of the council of Bengal, and 
distinguished himself by jiersistcnt opposition 
to Warren Hastings. Returning in 1780, ho 
represented Yaunonth (Isle of Wight), and 
sided with the opposition. He took a keen 
iiitorcst, if not an active j>art, in politics, even 
to tie latest years of his lile. 

It wo excojit the few' remaiks in the first 
Lettei of Junius {To the Vrinler of the VuhVtc 
Advfrtvter, 21st January 1709), on the Public 
Debt, and Public Lotteries, there is little or 
nothing of economics in tlie fiinious Letters. 
Francis apjieiiis a.s an ccoiionyst lirst («) in a 
LcUer to Sir Janies Sfcuarl on the Indian 
Curterxey. dated Calcutta, 20th November 
1776, and published in vol. v. of Stmart's 
ifolleclcd Tf'orks, td. A80.5y pp. 121-133. 
*‘Oii the 30th August 1771, WaiTen Hastings 
ordcre .1 that rupee.s of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and hfteciith years of Shah-Alam should jiass 
on an equality with those of the nineteenth, and 
that thereafter all future issues should bear 
this dfite" (Mr. K. C. Harrison in Econ. Jouinml, 
1893, p. .53). Stcuurt had eomimuiicated his 
opinion on ^.his moasui'*' to tlie council; and 
Francis defends tlic deeiMon of the council. 
In 1810*(5) Ffunci.s pul'lislicrl his HrjUdions 
Oik the Ahwuidncc of Paire.r in Circulation, and 
Hhe Sc^rciiy of Specie, witli the motto, 
tcinpora quihvs rec vitia, nostra ncc remedia pati 
possu/mvs pCiVCTiluni estf He writes before the 
renort of the bullion committee fJune I810\ 
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He describes Ae disease ; tboi’o is hardiy any 
gold coin in the country; it has all gone to 
I»ay our foreign creditors. Indeed there is 
iiardly any silver coin. “There is none otlicr 
than that of lUniilnghani for (5onmion change, 
and lately a few dollars. . . . I'iioj arc ull 
alike birds of ]iassago. A lame ^dlar [slow to 
ily] will be much a curiosity as a woojcook in 
August, for the dollars go just like the guiiicjis ” 
(p. 23). In s))ite of bank notes, we are ialling 
into haukraptcy and Ix^ggary. 

Where is the remedy 1 There is none Init a 
change of rogiruen. We must stop our foreign 
exj>cnscs, and give up useless war.s like that jn 
defence of Portug.-il (26, 27), and dismiss our 
present ministers, under whom “peace is not 
to be had with honour and .security” (28). 

He fortilics his position by {{notations from 
liocke, from Sii J(0ui Moorc’.s dispatches, and 
from tt .s{)ecch of his own on “ the exorljilant 
pa]ier circulation,” delivored in the House of 
Comiiions, 31st March 1806. “Though it has 
been long in priiil, I sec no rcjison to .suspect 
that anybody has hitherto perused it hut myself” 
(p. 41). It is vorth nntitig, that in the said 
sjieecli he had ijuolcd from his old correspondent 
Steuart, oti French Finance (p. 42). j. n. 

Til' work of I’lNTO {(j.v.) on Circulation and 
CrC'h \/as translated in 1774 by “ Jtev. S. Caggs,” 
a p'^ciidonjnn for Fliili]) Fi-ancis, who feared by 
.. mg ills o-vn name l<i onend Lord North and 
Mb'* niiiiislry, and lliorcloio hoiT{)Wed his cousin’s 
(M'CnIloch, Cat(do(jue.vf the Library of a I'olUical 
Kcnnoin'st, 1862, p. 280. M'Culloch’s autlmnl) 
18 Josepli Parker). 

FRANKALMOIGN, or !ihcra clcenwsyna^ was 
apmied, not t'‘ oleiieal tenure in general, but 
U' > parlninlar kind of it. A tenant held land 
in Jrankalmoign, nhen he was bound to say 
nia'^ses for tlio donor and his family, but was 
freed frc. ii the ordinary incidents of lay teimie. 
Fi .akalmoign corresponds somewhat to lay 
tcuu, - by serjmnty, aud both were maintained 
by the statute of ICCO, which ab^islied femlal 
incidents (Keiieltu Digby, IIUl. if Law of Heal 
Hroperty, 1884). (See Fukkiiou).) k. l. 

FRANKLIN, Rknjamin (1706-1790), was 
a son of .losiah Franklin, a tallow fliandlcr of 
Boston, Mas.sa(d)u.sctU.'• He was apjirenticeif 
to the printing birsinoss at the ago of thirteen, 
but, re.stless and ambitious, he sough*, in 1723, 
against his father’s will, his fortunes in Phila¬ 
delphia. In 1729 ho established a new.sjiapcr, 
and soon became a leading spirit in cc^oiiial 
affaiis. From 1736 to 1749 he was clerk to ' 
the General Assembly: infl737 he Avaa ap¬ 
pointed postmaster of Plulauelpfia, and in 
Ipa postmastcr-guurai of th% colofcies. *111 
1764 he dvcw up a plan of union of the colonies, 
which, however, was not ratilicd. Ho was^ 
repeatedly engaged in diplomatic service, 
especially in France, both before and during 
the revolution of 1789. 
voi. n. 
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Throifghout his life Franklin contributed to 
no\vs|)upers essays on moral, idiilosophical, nud 
political topics. Indolent, tboiigh fond of 
jmblic affah's, he never <lcvoled himself canic»4^y 
or persistently to any one dejiaitment of know¬ 
ledge, or ho would inidnnliledly have made a 
marked name it literature. On the subjects of 
commerce ami money he diR])hiywl eonsidorahic 
originalily. In 1729 lie wrote A Modraf. Inquiry 
iMolhc Nature and Kayssily of a Vaper Currency, 
ill which he favoured an issue ol peper money 
based upon land—a contribution 1o the land- 
bank coutiov(“i‘sy of the period. The security 
of these hills would consUnily improve as the 
incre.aso of jioiuilation would cause the land 1o 
rise in value. Tiiis lirst essay w;is followed by 
many others. 

Althongli he confused capital and money ho 
uudei-stood (jiiite- cleaily tim essenti.il uses of 
tlie latter: “ Moimy as a cmieuey Inus an 
adilitioiial value by so imu li Imie and labour 
as it saves in the c.xchange ol commoditie.s.” 
When he emphasised the advantages of a pa{n-r 
currency he had in mind jiajier money wliieli 
was “ well founded.” In the l.itler ]tart of liis 
life ho opjiosed the bill iavonied by Congi’ess 
authojising the first issue of bills of ci edit, and 
afterwards uig(>d the substitutioii of loans. 
He favouied freedom of trade, dejdored the 
evils of the mereaiiLile system, and {leclared 
that indu.stry is stiniulaled afresli ivlnm a 
country l^s to an inconvenient degiee jiarteil 
with its gold and silver. Id the judgment of 
Hugald Stewart, “the expressions lais'^afairc 
and^ws Irop (jourmwr lU'Vi indebted chiefly for 
their extensive circulation to the short and 
luminous comments of Fianklin, which had so 
extraordinary an influence on public opinion 
both in the old and new world.” The eiicula- 
lion of his views on trade nml industry was 
largely allied by the juiblication of lUdnird's 
Ahiumac, beginning in 1732. Ife rellectod 
with more Lhan usual aeufcne.ss upon the laws 
of jiopulalion* am! por<-eived that {lopulation 
Was limfled by dclinite clieij^s ; .#e (ihirrvalion'S 
eon :min(j the Increase of Manl'ml, i'eoplivy 
of Goiinlros, etc., 1761. He w;us the lirst lo 
estimate that the poimlafion of f.he Ainericnn 
colonies doubled every twenty years. He 
condemned the English poor iavs-.s, and de¬ 
nounced any imitation of them by the eolonles. 
In Ilejlect'ions on the Auijnienfalioj^ (f ICaycs 
he discriminated ladween elieap and low-priced 
labour, showing that high wages may be cheap 
labour. • 

•« 

Franklin was influenced bv the writings of the 
French exjonomists, ^'hich had c^iiMdcinble circula¬ 
tion in America, and in 1765* he followed the 
pliysioeiatic doctiiiio of tlio jiiiijiroduetiveness 
of mnmd’actures in /‘ositious to he’ Kjumined 
Concerning Kalionid Wealth, • His economic 
writings are conveuiently enjjected m Worhs of 
Lenjamin Franklin (Spark’s i-d ), llostou, 1836, 
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fol. ii. pp. 253*621, annotated by'Willard 
Pliilli]>8 j or iii.’iy be found in tha several volumes 
of tlie last and best edition (edited by J. Bigelow, 
Nfw York, 1887,10 vols.), by consulting the index. 
A bibliogra])by of his numerous writings is found 
in IJfe of JU'njamin Franldiiiy by John Bigelow, 
Pliiladel]'Iii!i, 1874, vol. iii. pp. ft,91-512. 

]>. lU D. 

FRANKVJiEDOE. There being no police 
eystein among tlie Anglo-Saxons, its place was 
supplied by the frUhhorhj or mutual responsi¬ 
bility, Kvery freeman bad to have a horhy who 
was wsponsiblc for jtrodiicing him if ho was 
charged of ci imo, tind who.so projwrty could be 
seized if tlie accused failed to apjtear. Under 
the Nommns this jnuctice grow into the more 
highly-organised fraiikplcdgo. Tlic whole com¬ 
munity wjis divided into bodies of ten mon, 
who were re.si'onsiblc for biinging to justice any 
of their members. The visits of the slienlf to 
the hundretl courts to see that this system was 
kept up were called the view of frankjdeilge. 

11. L. 

FRAUDS English judges have always been 
loth to bind tliem-selvcs down to any haixl and 
fa.st definition of fraud, lest tl)c I’estloss ingenu¬ 
ity of the di.sbone.sl should evade the wbolosomo 
restraint of the law. Fraud may he dc-scribed 
roughly "as any deceit practised by one person 
on another to the pr(*judie.e or intended 
prejudice of the latter. If the guilty jm-ty 
relies on a fraudulent transaction (fo' instance, 
a fictitious .sale to defiuud an execution-creditor), 
the transaction may he set aside tljough no one 
has been actually ]>rejudiccd, but if one person 
sets up fraud as a gi'ouud of relief against 
another, he must show that he was in fact 
deceived and jirejiuliced by the fraud. It 
consists essentially in a false representation, or 
its cciuivalent by aidive concealment na opposed 
to a mere non-disclosure of material lacts. The 
false reprcsentition may he made by means of 
conduct as well as by words, written or 8p()kcn ; 
and it is not necessary that any jmrticular 
person should be cc:.’tem])lated as the victim of 
the fraud. I'or instance, if two jKjmons agree 
to draw .and accept fictilioms hills of exchange, 
in order to defraud the acceptors’ creditors in 
Iwinkruptcy, whoever they may be, the ti’ausao- 
tion is a fraud. 

It was formeily thought that there was a 
distinction between “Icgid” and “moral” 
fraud, and tliat a man migli't be guilty of legal 
fraud if he made a false representation, to tho^ 
detriment of some other p‘n*scu, without reason¬ 
able gi’ouuds for believing his representation to 
be true. But i| is now finally settled that 
there is no Icrllmn quid bcAveen good faitl) on 
the one hand, and bad faith or fraud on the 
other. It? is not essential that the peison 
making tlie fatse representation should know it 
to be falsc^ A re^j^'lcss false statement, mode 
without ronrd to its truth or falsehood, mav 


amount to a fraud, for if a man assorts that he 
knows a thing to be true without knowing 
whether it is true or felse, he is simply tolling 
a lie. It is of course necessary that the false 
statement should bo believed and acted upon by 
the ])orson to whoso detriment it opcratc.s. A lie, 
known to he si’ch, does not come within the le^ 
scoj )0 of frainl. It is at most aijj attempt to 
dcfi*.aud. It follows from what h.os been already 
said that there may he various untrue repre¬ 
sentations which do not constitute frauds. The 
contract of sale may be takenasanbixiingagood 
illustration. First, a representation made by 
the seller may form part of the contract, and 
amount to a warranty. In that case he is held 
to the truth of it whether lie believed it to ho 
true or not. Secondly, the representation may 
ho a mere expression of ojaniou or commenda¬ 
tion by the seller of his wares. In that case it 
is inoperative, for the rule is, simplex commen' 
dalio lion ohliijat. Tliirdly, the representation 
may constitute part of the description of the 
thing sold. In tliat case the seller’s knowledge 
is immaterial, for if the repjv.sentation he not 
true, tlie jKivties were never at one as to the 
subject matter of the contract. Fourthly, the 
rcj)ros<:ntatioii may be false and fraudulent. 
In that case, even if the iei»resentatiou ouly 
goes to part of the consideration, the whole 
transaction may be vitiated thereby. 

A contract induced by fraud is voidable, not 
void. It is in the o]>tiou of the ]>arty* 
defrauded, when he finds out tlie fraud, either 
to affirm the transaction, holding the guilty 
party to the truth of his statemeiiis, and claim¬ 
ing compensation if ncccasary, or to set up the 
fraud. If tlie contiuct has not been porfoi-med, 
the imrty guilty of the fraud cannot enforce it. 
If the contract has been performed, wholly oi 
in jiart, the party defrauded may still rcjiudiate 
tlio contract, unless it has become impossible to 
rastore the parties to the position in which 
they would have been if tlic contract had not 
been made, or unless the rights of iimoccnt 
third parties have interveiicn. If restitution 
be unpossibl(‘, the jvirty defrauded is driven to 
his remedy by action for damages, in resjicct 
of the injury he has sulfcrcd. Formerly this 
•action was known aS^cne “action of deceit,” 
but it is now commonly described ns an action 
for false and fraudulent representations. 

Various specific frauds aro punished by th« 
criminal law, and it is to be noted that amy 
combination of two or more persons to defraud 
the public, or a tliinl person, constitutes an 
ludictablc conspirticy. , 

fAuson 0^ Coiiracis, 5tli ed. (1888).— Pollodc 
on Cont'^ds, ith ed. (1889).—Stephen’s Digest 
of the CHminol Law^ 3rd ed. (1883).] M. D, o. 

' FRA,UBS, The Statute op. Tliis statute, 
29 Charles II. c. 3, is entitled in the statutes 
at large “ an act for prevention of frauds and 
perjuries.” It was i>assed in the year 1678, at 
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explained in tne preamble, “ for the prevention 
of many fmuduleut practices, which are ooni- 
inonly endeavoured to bo uphold by perjury 
and subornation of perjury,” It guards against 
these evils by providing for certain important 
transactions an obligatory form consisting of a 
writing and signature. lUit a Ift'icf analysis is 
necessary fA- the jiropcr understanding of the 
statute. 

The statute consists of twenty-live shoil 
sections ronglily drafted and arranged in a very 
loose order. It deals with the following sub¬ 
jects :—(1) contracts ; (2) leases ; (3) creations 
and assignments of trusts; (4) wills; (r>) 
judgments, 

1. CWrac^s.-—Tlic sections relating to con¬ 
tracts are: § 4 requires a mcmoiundum in 
WTiting signed by tlio party who is to bo made 
liable, or by the agent of sueli party, for any 
^ontraet ol the five following kinds :— 

(«) rroniisc by an executor or administrator 
to make good out of his own estate damages 
recoverable out of the estate of the d(‘Ccasod. 

(i) I’romise amounting to guarantee or 
undertaking to go surety. 

(r) Promise made ujton consideration of 
marriage (exjdaincil not to mean a promise of 
mai riiigc). 

{d] Agi-eement for sale of real pi'operty or of 
any int'uest tliercin. 

* (<’) Agrewnent not to be performed within 

the .spa'^e of a year from the making thereof. 

§ 17 requires for a contract for the sale o' 
goods for tlie piiee of jCIO or uj)wards, either 

(а) par^ acecplaiico of good.s sol<I, or 

(li) iMivient of earnest or jwirt payment of 
pr. -e, or 

» njemonindum in writing made and 
signed by both parties to tlio contract or by 
tlu'ir agiuits. 

Lord Justice Brett in the ease of Britain v. 
KojSitft*", and Lord Blackburn in the case of 
Miuiuison V. Jfldorson, have laid down that the 
effect of failure comply with tlie provisions 
of citlier of these sections, in a case 'o which 
they are ajtplieuble, is not to prevent the 
formation of a contract, but to reiser proof of 
the contract inadniissib^. But tlio.se sectioni 
cannot be correctly understood witliout reference 
to text-books on contract, and to the rci>OTted 
cases, amounting to many hundreds, which 
elucidafo them. Their utility has been the 
subject of the most contradictory opinions by 
experts, 'ilieir intent Wi,s to ensure proper, 
evidence of important contiucts. The objections 
to these sections are bmefiy as follows :_ 

(*) “ Restricli'Mis on contracts so mJe and 
general as are prescribed b;f this act are 
peculiar to the English law and the American, 
which has derived tl nn from the %glish • 
(Leake, Papers of Jw'tdical Society, vol. i. 
No. 14). 

(б) As the existence of these rpatrictions is 
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nut generally known to men of biwinoss, the 
statute has iutAduced inseciirify into l)U8ino.s.s 
transactions. Tfius a verbal contract for the 
sale of goods over the value of id 0, where tlfero 
has not been part payment of the juice (.r part 
aecejjtance of^thc goods, cannot bo enfoi'ced 
because ol tlie statute, although of frequent 
occurrence in business. Althmigli it has 
Ijindcrod the per])etration of ftaiul tluough a 
feigned contract cstubiislied by jH’ijury, it has 
enabled dishonest men to elude agreements 
which they were morally bound to keep. 

(c) Tlie evils against which these suctions 
were originally dii ected have been much lessened 
since jiaities w'cre allowed to be witnesses in 
their own causes. (8ee 14 k 15 'Viet, c, 99. 
§ 2, etc.) 

^ ^ (d) Tiiese soetioiis being rougliiy drafted have 
“introduced great confusion and uncertainty 
into the law of eontraet,” so that “it is uni¬ 
versally adniiUcHl tliat no enactment of any 
legislature ever lK*eame the subject of so much 
litigation” (Leake). 

The 17th section ajqicars to have fidliiii jnacti- 
cally into disuse. Air. Justice Slephcn says 
that ho lia.s hardly ever been (allied upon to 
decide a ca.se under it, and is informed that in 
some largo towns mercantile men repudiate it 
in jiractice. 

2. Lcdsi's .—The sections relating to leases 
are §§ 1, 2, and 3. They require (a) that 
every leifto shall bo in writing .signed by the 
jiartics or their agents, except leases not 
exceeding the term of Ihi-ee years, and in which 
tlic rent rcsci ved to the landloi d amounts to at 
least two-tliiixls of the full improved value of 
the jirojierty demised. A lea.se which fails to 
comjdy with this requinimciil creates only a 
tenancy at w’ill. 

{&) That every assignment, grant, or sur- 
I’endcr of a leasehold interest .shall be in writing 
signed by the parties or their agents. 

In cases w]^ere the statute of frauds nsjuires 
u writing for the creation or ^signmciit of a 
lea.srlioId interest, the Ac^ 8 & 9 Viet c. 106 
I'equires a deed. But a Icjise invalid for non- 
com])liance with these statnlos may yet bo valid 
as an agreement to gi-ant a h'ase. Such agree¬ 
ments come under the provision of § 4 respect- 
ing agi’eemenls for the sale of interests in 
land. 

{2i) ^reoMoiis a^l AsshfinMiiti f>f Tmsts .— 
The sections relating trusts are— 

§ 7 requires that every creation of a trust in 
^^1 estate shall* be j)roved by some writing 
signed by the juity creating the trust or by his 
last will in writing • 

§ 8 oxcejds from tlie o|>eiu*ion of the statute 
trusts arising not from the nft of any party, 
but from an implication of law in cailb of certain 
transactions, * 

§ 9 requii cs that cvciy asfiignmeB.t of a trust, 
not in real estate only, shall bo in writing 
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signed by the party assigning, or by‘his last 
will in writing. 

§§ 10 a)id 11 enact tliat real esfcito held 
ufDii trust for any porsou shall ho regarded as 
forming part of that person’s assets both in his 
own hands and in those of his heir. 

These s(‘clioiis continue in '"ibree, hut have 
not occasioned niucli criticism. 

4. Wills. —The sections relating to wills are 
no longer in force. They ])rovided os follows :— 

§ 5 required every will of real estate to he 
in writing signed hy the testator or by some 
other ])ersou in liis presonre, and hy his exjiress 
direction, au<l attested and sidwcrihcd by tliree 
or four credible witnesses. 

§ 6 provided that no will ofn^'a! estate should 
be revoked ollierwisc than l)y (rt) a subsequent 
will or codicil or sotne other writing executed as 
above, or hy {li) huruing, tearing, or obliterating 
by ilic testator, or in Ins juusence by his direc¬ 
tion. 

§§ 19, 20, 21 imposed re.sliictions on the 
validity of nuncupative wills (w'ilLs Jiinde by 
word of motith). 

§ 22 rendei’ed null and void the alteration, 
by word of month only, of a wiitLen will of 
]>oi‘sonal p70])(!rty. 

§ 211 made an exception for the nuncu]iativc 
will of a soldier on .service or sailor at swi. 

§§ 24 U7id 25 do not call for notice liere. 

The above were the tirst eii.ietiiients which 
imposed an obligatory form ujmhi wlls. Tlio 
objections to such a requirement made in the 
case of contracta certainly do not apjdy in the 
case of wills. But this part of the statute of 
ft-aiids has been wholly snpci'scded by the Wills 
Act, 1 Viet. c. 20, which requires every will 
other than tliat of a S'ddijr on service or a 
sailor at sca to bo in wilting signed by tlie 
testator and attested b) two witnesses, and 
require.^ for the revocation of a will either a 
writing executed with tlioso forms or the destroy¬ 
ing of ihe, will hy tin* testator or in his presence 
and by his direction. * 

5. Jmlgmeihs .—The sections relatin^to judg¬ 
ments— 

§§ 13, 14, 15 jirovide that a judgment as 
against jmrchaseis, bona fuic, of real estate, 
liable under the judgment, shall take etfect 
only from the time when the judgment is 
signed. Formerly judgmciiis liad taken effect 
as against siicii purchasers f^m the firsl^day of 
the term wlierein they were entered, or siuno 
other time piior to the one thus fixed. Now 
no judgment alfects any laiwi until such hind 
liall have been actually delivered in execution 
in pursuance of the judgiuent, 27 & 28 Viet. 

e. 112. I • 

116 jirovides that a W'rit of execution against 
goods shall take'eflect only from the time when 
tlio WTit is delivered to tlic shciiU' for execution. 
Formerly such took ellcct against sucli 
r»«rnhftafir« Trmn the first djiv of the t/irrn in 


which they were issued. No^ they do not 
take effect until the goods have hcoii actually 
seized, 19 & 20 Viet. c. 97. 

[For further information respecting the statute 
of fniuds, consult text of statute and the following 
authorities:—Pollock, Pniicij)les of Conlract .— 
Leake, JHgtist (ftke Law of ('ontract. —Williams on 
Pei-son{{l Properly; Williams on linxl Property^ 
and the cases refern'd to in these works. For 
general ci-itioisin of tlm statute consult No. 14 in 
the fiist volume of Pu 2 >erK of the Juridical i^oricty 
(hy Mr. Leake), and an aiticle on “ Section Seven¬ 
teen of the Statute of Frauds," contrihiitod by Mr. 
.liistiiM-. SUqiln'ii and Sir Frederick Pollock to the 
Law iputrlerhi lieview, January 1885.] F. c. M. 

FKAUBUT.FNT COhl V FYANCE. These 
woiils are generally used with nderciicc to con¬ 
veyances {uoiiounced to he void by the statutes 
13 Eliziibetli c, 5, and 27 ICIizahcth c. 4. I’he 
first-named act avoids, as against errdifors, all 
conveyances of lamlcd estates ami goods for the 
purpose of “delaying, hiiuleriiig, or defrauding” 
.such creditors, unless made on valuable coii- 
sidor.ition to any peisou not having any notice 
of such fraud. As the B.mkinjdcy Act 1883, 
subjects all vohmhu’y setllcmoids within ten 
yc.ii's of a haidvTUplcy to the possilulity of being 
dfclaie.d void, it is seldom necessary to have 
reccui.se to the imt of Elizabeth, but this may 
be necessaiy in cases where ]H'o]ierty has been 
given away hy an insolvent dehlor Avithout 
being .settled, or when the A’-olmit.iry conveyance 
was more tlian ten years old at the date of the 
haiikruj)tcy. Tlie act of the 27th year of 
Elizabeth is applicable to real property only, 
and was intended to meet the case of a veiulor 
who, previously to conveying land to a ymr- 
oliaser for value, had frauduleuLly conveyed it 
to anotlier person, who by ’.irtue of his juiority 
had acquired the wliolc property ; hut jiulicial 
intcrpretalioii has extended its scojie, and until 
1893 all volimtary conveyances of land were void 
as between the original donee au I a subsequent 
imreliaser for value. Tlie Voluntary Convey¬ 
ances Act of i893 has rc])oaledHhis extension of 
the act of Elizabeth, and the ojieration of the 
act wdll ill future be confined to sucli voluntary 
conveyanc<i.i as are fiiiudulentiin tlie real sense 
♦^»f tbe word. E. 8. 

FKAUDTJLPINT PREFERENCE (in Bank- 
huitcy). " The main object of the bankruptcy 
laws is to secure the equal distrlliulion of the 
debtor’s assets amongst Ids various crcditoiu 
Fiomdhe time when the tnisteo’s title accrues, 
the debtor is no longer free to select the order 
in w’liich he will ^)ay lijs debts. Under § 48 
of^thc Bankruptcy Act 1883, the title of the 
tmstee relatc.s iiack to tlie earliest act of bank¬ 
ruptcy within three months of the petition, 
Uiid tl;js jirovision is sujiplemcnted hy § 48, 
which enacts that “every conveyance oi 
transfer of property or charge thereon made, 
everv ohliffation incurred, everv navment made. 
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and every judicial proceeding taken or suffered 
by any ])t‘r8oii unable to i)ay liis debts as they 
bcconjo due from his own money, in favour of 
any creditor, or in trust for any creditor, with 
a view of gioimj auch creditor o. jurfeicnce over 
Uie other era?dors" shall, if the debtor be 
adjudged bankiii[)t on a petiSon presented 
within thief mouths of the dale of Uic<ransat- 
tioii in question, be deemed liauduleiit and 
void as against tlie trustee. Under the act of 
186i» the transaction was ptotecU‘(i if the 
creditor acted in good faitli and witliout notice 
of any act of binkiuplcy. The present act 
disallows the exeeption. The only question 
tor consideration is the motive ol the debtor in 
making tlie tr.insti r or paynunt. 

Kraudiilent jircfeicnce in bankruptcy must 
be distinguished from fiaudulent conveyance 
under tlie statute 13 ICIi/abetli, o. 5. 1'he act 
of Kli/al>eth opoialos whetlier Ujcre l)o a bank- 
luptcy or not,--it coiiLuius no ]»iovision as to 
time, and itsgcmeral scope is somewhat <liffoi cut. 
It stiikes at collusive transactions by wlueh 
cri'ditorH may be duff.itcd or dedayed, but does 
nntproliibitthfi lionest piefereuee of one creilitor 
over another. M. d. c. 

FllKK liANKllsCJ is tlie term ap])Iicd in the 
Uniud St'.tes to a system under whioli (1) 
baiikii'g po’vers are giantcd to all applicants 
nud<T ' itain jnescribed conditions, ami (2) 
bank nohis issued liiuler such authoiity aie 
prohicUd by a deposit of security hold by the 
Fovcrtinuml which estabhslics the system. Tlu- 
earlier banks in tlic United States, whether 
e.sL,»blLshcd by congress or by the slate legisla- 
i r.us w'*! org.’.nisod under special charters. 
>b).aius cxj’cdants were resoitcd to for the 
jweveution of unsound issues, with various 
degtee*^ of success, but without arriving at any 
generally acccjdable method. The sus[)ension 
of ‘'oofiic {..ynients in May 1837, and the ex- 
tniM hi.d.ry confusion of the pajicr currency 
wliieli ciisueo, filially brought the general 
uiscontent toa^jliniax in New lilork, and the 
legislature of that slate, in June 183P, p.asscd 
an act for the free organisation of banks issuing 
a secured currency. Under this act,^s amended 
and revised, any'group pcisoii- proposing 
form a banking assoeiatioji, uiid contributing I 
ciipital in no case less than $25,000, say £5000, 
can be iiicoiqiorated with full banking powei's, 
sulijeet to uniform regu'ations as to the conduct 
of their busine.a, its supervision by tho state, 
and tlu'ir corporate liabilities and duties? ln-| 
dividual liankei’s and frius, ^'ho use tho name 
“bank,” are also required to '’o^orm to the 
system, altliougli th'’'' ’ lay remain uniuitor- 
porated. The right ol issue iS given to any 
association or individual coming under the 
system. The notes ai^ jtrejiared and r^d-'^teref 
by a public oflicor, are delivered to tho issuing 
bank only after the deposit of security of a 
proscribed kind and amount, and must bo signed 
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by tho officers of the b.ink bofoi'e issue. Banks 
organised ujiun *811011 a system are called fiee 
banks. 

Free banking does not imply, then, an nifrc- 
striclcd maimgeinentof lliebusines.s, or completo 
liberty in tho i^ue of notes. Such a system is 
called free because the right to organise, ujion 
couijilianee with ti.veil conditions, is extended 
to all, free from any rcijiiirenieiit of special 
legislation. It is not essential tliat there .should 
be any engagement by the statu to make the 
notes good, if the security, of whieli the state 
is tmstce, juoves insutlicient. Neither does 
the deposit of .security for the ullimale payment 
of tho notes answer tho c[m!Slioii as to proper 
piovLsion tor daily redemplioii. As the pro¬ 
vision for secured notes gave j)ronii8e of insuring 
th(5 ultimate solvency ol bank notes, it .settled the 
one Imiking ipicstion as to which tlu; public 
were most sensitive, and enablod tho legislature 
to renounce the task of deciding upon ajqilica- 
tions for special charters. The .system adopted 
by New York was eo]>ied by many oUier states 
befoic the civil war, but in some cjises with 
relaxations which inqiaiied its s.ifety. In 1801 
tho New York fieo banks, having on deposit 
stocks of the United States and other solid 
seeuiitio.s, met tlie .strain of w'ar with success. 
In .sevoial states, when! the law was less rigid, 
many fiec liaiiks went down, and their notes, 
secured in some oases cliioHy by bonds of seceded 
states ail^ others in low credit, caused heavy 
losses to the holders. Two years latcweongre.ss 
adopted tho fiec banking system on a great scale, 
by a law pioviding for national bank.s, to be 
organised on application under a general act, 
and to issue notes with United States bonds as 
the only admi.ssiblc security. In 18(i5 congress 
laid a tax of ten per cent on all bank notes 
other than national, thus excluding from tho 
held all issues autliorised by the states. Several 
of the states, Jiowever, still redain their laws 
us to circulation, although these have been 
entirely dormant since 1866. .Free banking 
uud'T tuo national systoir^^vas %r some years 
8cri«>iisly limited, by tho provision that tho 
aggregate of notes issued by all the national 
banks should not exceed $300,000,000, after¬ 
wards $354,000,000 (say £60,000,000, and 
£70,800,000) although tho organisation of 
banks was still free to all. Tho act of 1875, for 
resuming .specie i^yments, r<‘iii»v»d tho limit 
of aggregate circulation, and tlui.s conij)letely 
cstiibiishcd free banking under the national 
{^veriimeiit. Tlhi raj»i<l rise in juice of United 
States bonds, ami the low return yielded by an 
’iivestmeiit in thei^, have siii^-e put a new check 
ujion tlio sy.stom ; and if thc#iso of uank-uotes 
is to continue, the alteriiatiyo may .soon lie 
presented, of eitluii’ finding for deposit by 
national banks some other secuifty tliau United 
States bonds, or removing ^ho jir^jiibitory tax 
upon issues authorised by tho states. In th« 
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latter case free baiikiTig would bo likely to l )0 
adopted by the states more widGly than befoi'c, 
aud with jwovisions exhibiting gieat variety of 
dot&il, unless .sumo arrangement should be 
devised for the regulation of local issues by 
national authority u]'on a coiniiij)ii jdan. 

{^Report vf Hie Comjifrollcrqf Uie Currency (United 
States), 1008 .—Public Statutes of Massai^usetts, 
1880 .—Revisnl Siaiuics of Ntno York, 1889.—C. 
•F. Dunbar, Chajiiers on iJic Theory arul History of 
Banking: and Laws of the Unitai Slates relating 
to Currency, Finance, and /tanking from 17S0 to 
1S91. —Andrews, InsiibUat of Keonowus, 1889, 
pt. iii. 1 lx 

FllEE IIKNCH. A widow’.s d(iwcr out of 
lands held by customary tenure for customary 
estates of inhcrit.nice. It is generally one- 
third for life, but varies from a portion of the 
profits to the whole inheritance. 'I'lic right to 
iVeo bench <loes not arise until the ilcath of the 
husband, aud therefore it only alfccts laud of 
wliich ho was donor at the time of his death 
(Challis, on Real Property, London, 1885). 

j. K. r,. M. 

FREE COINAGE. In its fullest sense a right 
enjoyed by all persons to bring gold or silver 
bullion, or both, to a mint and to rf’ocive it 
back in tho fonn of coin, no dwlnction being 
made to defray the expenses of nianul'acturc, 
alloy metal, etc. I'he conversion at a mint of 
bullion belonging to a private holder into coin 
at a low ii\e<l L-liaig<\ as in AusUia, may 
however be considered free when compared with 
such a system as that in force in this country 
in regard to tho silver curreney. For in this 
latter case the government jmrehases bullion 
at the market pjico, always issuing it at a 
circulating value of Cs. Cd. per troy ounce of 
standard metal. 

In this country until towards the end of tho 
17th century, any person was permitted 
to bring bullion, both gold and .silver, to the 
mint and receive it back in tlio [brm of coin, 
less a certain deduction which was paid to the 
king as a SlsiCNOiiAGi' (g.v.), or was employed to 
defmy the expenses of the mint, see Uuassace. 
In 1666 ])erfcM3t freedom of coinage for both 
metals was established. An “ Act for encourag¬ 
ing of Coynago” (18 Clias. IT. c. v.) was 
passed whereby it was enacted tliat “Whatso¬ 
ever person or persons, Native or Foreigimr, 
Alien or Stwu^ger, shall IVojn ami afte<’ tho 
twentieth day of December, oue tliousaud six 
hundred sixty ami si.x, bring any Foreign 
Cojm, Plato or Bullion of Oirid or Silver, ip, 
Ai tfls, Molten or Allayed, or any sort of Manu¬ 
facture of Gold o;* Silver into His Majesties 
Mint or Mints witldu tlie Kingdom of England, 
to be there mclteil down and Coynnd into the 
current Goyna of this Kingdom, shall have the 
Bame there Assajod, Melted down and Coynod 
with all coii^enioiit^specd, without any dcfal- 
oation. diminution, or char£re for tho Assaviiu' 


Ooynago or waste in Coynago. ” This imjiortaut 
<liange was pro])oscd in consequence of the 
great scarcity of currency o^^'ing to the common 
I practice of melting and exporting coins, and 
tlio act was to remain in force for a period fd 
seven years only. It was, however, renewed 
at seveu-year^intcrvals without intermission 
until 1768, and Iheu m.ade pcri)Atual. Tho 
contimiing acts make frequent reference to the 
desirability of renewing the grant to the king 
of rates, duties, and impositions “iijicn tho im- 
jiortation of Wines, Vinegar, Cyder, Beer, 
Brandy, and Strong Waters,” which were set 
aside for the niainlon.anco of the mints, lest 
“tlii.s Kingtlom be deprived for tho future of 
so great a good as it hath for so many years 
last past enjoyed.” It is cle.ar, from the cur¬ 
rency literature of tho period, esj)£cially that 
published towards tho oud of the 17th 
centurj^ that this latter opinion was far frmn 
being univevsa.lly held. Sir J)udloy NoU'i’ll, 
for e.\am[do, writes in 1691, in reloicnce to the 
melting of newly-coined money by private 
])cr.son8, “Thus the Nation hath been abused 
and made to ]>ay for tho twisting of Straw for 
Asses to cat,” and the iinpo.sit!on of a charge 
sullicient to defray the cx])cnscs of the mint 
has been a<lvocatfid by Adam Smith, J. S. 
Mii.n, Rioakpo, and many other economists 
of note. 

Tlio free coiimgo of silver was .susjicnded in 
1798, in conso»|nem:o of tho low price of bullion, 
and liiially abolished in 1816, when our present 
currency introduced, although the right 
was then reserved to the king to authoriso the 
reccijit of silver for coinage at the mint, subject 
to a deduction on aocoimt of seignorage of 48. 
from every i>oumJ weight of sixty-six shillings. 
This right has, however, never been exercise<i. 

When in 1869 thechanccllor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, proposed 
to meet the expenses of coinago^Jiy deducting 
one grain of gold from the weight of each 
sovereign jssi:;d, tho subject free coinage 
was exhaustively discns.s<‘(i in p.ariiamcnt and 
the press, and it is curious to note that, 
whereas two. cciitiirios previously free coinage 
Ivvd been auopted * ‘ foj^ the encouragement of 
Ike bringing of Gold aud Silver into the 
Realm,” tho main argument urged against 
Mr. Lowe’s pi'oposal was that it would have 
a dmstrous cifcct on British commerce by in- 
tcuforing with the free use of tlic sovereign in 
i'*onimA‘Cial transactions abroarl. 

In no other country is tho coinage of gold 
as absolutely, free as it is in England, bnt in 
ilio ITiiitcd States all charges have been abolished 
I since 187^1 cxc«/})t that for tho alloying metal. 

I In France, aud the other States forming the 
' ‘•'Latiu#' Union, the chaigo imposed amounts 
to 6*70 fr. per kilog. of gold of standard 900 
(value 3,100 fr.) or 0*216 jier cent; in Germany 
the charire is 6 marks for coiuiuff 1 kilos, of 
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gold, tliat is 0*215 por cent, or nearly the same 
os in France. 

Free coinage of silver, even in the more 
rcstrictcil sense, has now been generally 
abolished. Up to June, 1893. silver was 
coined for jirivato pei'sons at the Indian mints 
at a charge of 2*1 per ccint, hnf this liberty 
was then withdrawn. No Knropeaii* State 
undertakes the coinage of silver except on 
govennnent account, and the same i.s t)ie 
ease in the United States, where the law 
rtKpiiriiig the jmrehaso by the govcrnincnt of a 
definite quantity of the metal has now been 
rcjiealed. In Alexieo the exiiort of uncoineil 
silver bullion is proliibited ; all silver intended 
for export must, theiefore, })ass tlnough one of 
the mints, where a eoiitago charge amounting 
to 4,^ per cent is imposed. Moat of the 
C<-ntral and South American states impose a 
charge for the coinage of silver, whhdi amounts, 
in l^eni, to as miKdi as 9*86 per cent. 

\^He))ortof (he Hoynl (lomviis.wi7i on Interna¬ 
tional Coinage.^ \ 808, p. 820. —The Tious and other 
Uewspapens, Aug. to Oct. 1S69.—S. Dana Horton, 
The Silver Pound, 1887.—Lord Liverpoors Letter 
to the King on the Coins of the Realm, 1805.— The 
Chid Coinage Confroocrsy, 1869 (privately }>rinted 
by the Lank ofKnglaml).—“Seigneurage and Mint 
Charge f.y J. li. Maitin, yowm. Insl. Bankers, 
vol. V. tl8S+j, p. 171.J B. It. 

The i-?anl: of England is bound by law to 
purehas'' at the rate of £8:17:9 an ounce any 
gohi bullion of the legal standard brought to it 
by the public lor sale. Private persons may 
Iik''wi8o briofr bullion to the mint, .and receive 
back the fud anu'unt (at £8:17:10| au ounce) 
con *cUofl into com, free of any charge for loss 
or lu.uiifactiirc ; but as there may bo con.sider- 
able delay, the public ])rcfer to sell their bullion 
to the bank and receive tlieir value at oucc (ace 
article o!i Mint, A’wry. Rrit., lltb ed., vol. 18, 
p. »9V 'file iiaymimt to the. liank thus docs 
not upipsent ^uy ehaige on the coinage, but 
only remuneration for trouble andjoss of time. 

FJUSEDOM ftf THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tliough there wa.s not an aUsolutcly fixed line 
in the middle ages between those who wore 
possessed of fi Dcd^m, and those wh^ w'cro not, 
yet the division betweeu^heKC two classes wast 
for many purposes very distinctly marked. 
The following article on the FiieeiioXi of the 
C iTV OF London will serve as au example of 
the rights and ]'viviloges conferred by obtaining 
freedom in a city. lor other branches ot' the 
subject see articles on Enfua’:ciii.sement, 
Fiibkman, Free To^ns, *Serf, Srufdom, 
Servitude, and Viulfin * , 

FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
The right to slmro in the duties and privileges 
of citizenship m London seems in the #arlie8t* 
times to have been extended to all holders of 
tenements, who were in Scot, and Lot (q.v.), 
and who wore therefore called upon to contiibute 
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to common civic burdens and to fill lect offices. 
Even to-day ** iifliabitancy as a householder is 
still termed the eoinnum law (pialilication of 
burghcr.s, and the scot and lot llousohold^^, 
when admitted a freeman, rejnahis the only 
true and clliciciij citizen for all civic purpo.sej ” 
(Norton, Com/mentaries, ])p. 100, 101), although 
others have in later times been admitled with 
certain qualifications to tlm enjoyment of some of 
liisrights. Alter tliegrantofacorjM)ration,to»^>. 
Richard I. {1189-1190), enrolment into the civic 
freedom was reipiircd of all freemen. Norton 
suggests that this stop was taken “very soon 
after, if not immediately upon, tbo foundation 
of tlio coiqioration itself,” and that enrolment 
took ])laoc in tlic liustings court, urging tliat 
such admissions are refeu’cd to as common in 
the reigns ofEdward L (127*2-1807) and Edward 
11. (1307-1827). It wouhl seem, however, that 
the practice of enrolment c.an be definitely 
traced to tbo year 1275, wlien it was provided 
that the names of apprentices and of all who 
wished to buy the freedom should lie inscribed 
“in pajurio canievo gildaulie” (Ihit, Mus. 
Cod. MSS., Otko, B iii. transci ibed in Add. MSS., 
.5444, f. 90; Brandon, Inquiry into the Free¬ 
dom, of the CUy of Lmxdm, p. 15). In that 
same year the methods of acqninng the freedom 
would scorn to correspond to those in vogue to¬ 
day. It is stated in the MS. above quoted 
that there are three ways, (1) by birth ; (2) by 
apprcntic(thi]i, and tliat for a lenn of not less 
than seven years an interesting and jiossibly 
the c«arliest notice of this custom of Ijondon ; 
(3) by taking it u]» “before the mayor ami 
other aldeiTuen in tlio chamber of the city.” 
In Edward II.’s reign a mci’cantilc qualilicatioii 
becomes an important feature. By a chartor 
of 12 E<lw. 11. inhabifcinls and others, being of 
any certain mystery or trade, might be admitted 
iuto the freedom only “by surety of six boiiest 
and sufficient men of the mystery or trade 
that he shall l|j of, who is so to bo admitted,” 
aud tha^iu the hu.stings courts. If, however, 
they were strangers ami oi some certain 
mystery, they could not bo admitted into the 
freedom witlmut the assent of the commonalty; 
“saving always, that coueerning ajiprentieos 
the ancient manner and form of tlie said city 
^be observed ” (Cp. Birch, Hist. Charters, j). 47). 
Somewhat later it was ordained that no one 
should •bo admittiid into tlio fivc«lom of the 
city, unless the wardens of a company gave 
|thcir consent and certified that lie was a 
n^iber of their bbdy (Brandon, p. 10, quoting 
Liber Punihomt, f. 101 b). This restriction 
remained in forc(L until by*a resolution of 
common council, 17ui March 18^5, it was deckled 
to confer freedom on e.ertain te|ms through the 
city chambei'lain irrespective of ‘the groat 
trading coinpauies(Alinutes of Cdtnmoii Council, 
17th March 1835). ^ • 

(1) The moat ordinary form of acquiring 
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freedom was l)y serving an ajmronticeship to a 
freeman, free both of a company and of tlio 
city, niitil an act of common council (9lli Marcli 
lJtU>) siin(?Uon'!<l tlift binding of npprenticos to 
freemcji of tijc City \\ho IjjuI not taken nji tlio 
froedoin of any company (Miniates). The terju 
of S'Tvicc in liondon was for seven yi'ais utild 
188!), when it was reduee<l to fom ycais (Act of 
Oominon (’mincil, Tltli March 1889). While, 
however, aiiprenticesbip lor a varying term of 
years (until 5 ICliz. c. d, ILved Die miniinuni at 
aeven)—came in most Englisli iouns to be tlie 
one method i>y wliioh cifi/eii8hi]> was acijuiri'd, 
in Loiitlon, altliough very usual, it never b<‘camo 
the sole (pialilication. 

(y) Freedom by patrimony lias, a.s shown 
aliovc, conferred civic fieedom from esirly 1 iines ; 
all children male and lomale of a freeman born 
after his admission can claim their freedom at 
the age ot twenty-one years. 

(8) Freedom hy redemption or purchase. 
This is possible (a) wlicre tlie ap]uonticesliij» 
iiidculurcs have, for some good leason, been 
only impcrfeelly e\<-cuted ; (h) vhej'e pei’son.s, 
not aliens, are atimitted by grace and favour ; 
(e) where the presentment is by the cliamlierlain, 
or some jicnson entitled by giant to confer 
fieedom (ilqiorts, 1887, x\v. p. 01). Tiie 
commission on /nunici]»al eorporafions issued a 
report in 1885 which c'ccluJcd London, a subject 
which v'as ib’alt with in a sjiccial rej>ort issued 
in 1837. In this the iinporbint lesoRitioii and 
the act of oomiiiou council (I7th March 1835 ; 
9th March 1830) are lelt out of account, and 
ail adiUtioiial case of freedom by rcdcniiitiou is 
(juotx'd as possible, though not very common ; 
{(I) this was where an individual, ontithM to 
admission thiough oiieco upany, desired to be 
admitted thiongh another. The majority of 
cases by redemption are simple purcluises, the 
buyers being presented to the Court of Aldenneii 
and admitted upon the payment of certain foes 
(Pulling, Ciislo)i}-ft, ]i. 01), thougj' the consent 
of the Court Common Council is leqpiied in 
the case of aliensp- And io-d.iy, jnuctically 
any one can buy the freedom, although such a 
purchase docs not confer all tlio privihgcs of 
citizenship {Cili/ of London DiTe/^tonjy 1893). 

Females may obtain the freedom by patri¬ 
mony or by ap]irciiticeship, taking an oath, 
similar to that of a freeman, as a “ free sister.” 
As such tli^y^may t.ike niaV^ aj>]>ri‘ntioi s and 
enjoy various privileges, though tliese aj-o 
suspended by marriage. Widow.s of ficemeii 
are deemed by courfesy dirting the period ^if 
vidowhood (Keports, 1837, xxv. 61, 63). 

Tim lines ]uyal 4 lQ on aibnijssion seem to liave 
been very arbitrary, and to h«ave varied con¬ 
siderably at diljeront times, tiie exact sum 
licing li.xcd’at the discretion of the aldermen 
and charnbtjilaih (Brandon, p. 20). 

From earjjr tiinci^xccptioiial privileges have 

bften fiTunf-od bv tbft r*w\vt> fn flm /'itt'/una nf 
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liondon in a series of charters, while fuicicnt 
customs have been confirmed or amended by 
city ordinances (Charter, 15 JCdw. III.; Norton, 
]>. 364) ; ill case of necessity those arc recordei) 
“by the mouth of the reeoiilcr” before the 
king’s justices without the intervention of a 
jury (Charter,• 2Kdw. IV. ; Birob, n. 76). For 
a detatiud account of the juivifi’gos, careful 
examination of many documents is essential, 
and it may ho suflicicnt to indicate such as are 
noticed by the chief authorities on the sulijeot, 
and which have dealt with the trade and govern¬ 
ment of 1.1)0 city. The riglit to engage in i-ctail 
trade could be enjoyed by all IVeomon ub<!tb(‘r 
icsidi'iit or not, and by them alone, until an 
act of common council in 18.56 admitted all, 
wlictlier free of the city or not, to ictail tiade. 
On the (picstion of wholesale fiade there has 
been much difference of opinion. It would 
se-cm lliat tliougli straiigoi’s, -i.e. non-lreemcn, 
might engage in wholesale trade, they might 
deal oTily with freemen and not with oilier 
stiangers ; the commissioners of 1837 slated 
however that, though not enforced, wdiolcsalo 
trading should, strictly speaking, be limited to 
freemen. Freemen have alw.iys bei-n held 
exempt from all tolls and customs In-Id hy tlie 
crown throughout the countiy when lJ< niy I.’s 
chai ter was granted, noiM-esideitt fj-cemen being 
merely free from city foils and port dtics. 
They were free fiom imjircssment as soldiers 
or .sailois (Charter, 15 Edw. II.), nor couhl 
they be force.<l to plca<l witlnuit llie cily. The 
riglit to share in the government of the city, 
directly or indirectly, has also fiom early times 
been restricted to freemen; they abme can 
enjoy appointments in the gift nf the common 
council, though this nile is susjKHded in tlie 
case of banisters (Reports, 1837, xxv. 38); and 
the higliost civic oflicials, e.g, lord inaytir, 
sheriffs, etc., even to-day must be liverymen 
of some coinjvuiy. For centuries the fieemcn 
jiayiijg scot and bearing lot clccUsl the members 
of the comnnJh council, the aldi'rmen, and ward 
ofliccrs, until, indeed, by 30 Viet. c. 1, the right 
was extended to occupiers and lodgers who 
were not fu'emen of the corjioraliou (Norton, 
p]>. 244, 251). By a cyric ordinance of 49 Edw, 
111., the trading comjianies were empowered to 
nominate ^ corUin number of freenion to vote 
in the elections of lord mayor, sheriffs, corpora¬ 
tion officials, uud parliamentary representatives, 
and from these the mayor sch'cted the voters 
(Norton, p. 245). But by oi’diiiance of 16 
Ikhv. IV. the nonvuatiun was left entirely in 
the hands the conipRnics, the members of 
wlikib, tl|pn and for long aftonvai-ds, were all 
traders and tbereforo almost necessarily house¬ 
holders. Tliey were directed to send some of 
their n* re important members to take part in 
elections, attirixl in a distinctive drc.ss or livery. 
And from this dates the appcajance of the livery 
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to wliora was entrusted the ek-etive fmncliise iii 
tlio coniiiion liall; tliis they exorcised until 
11 (Jeo. II. c. 18 eMeiuled it to liverymen, 
I'reo of the cily, buL iii>L nceessarily residents 
(Norton, 107). itiid tlii.s remains to-day tlie 
«|nalilioatioii of clecjois to corporate ollieos in 
coiiiiiion lialU L'a]): tlio miiiib^' of liverymen 
thus qinilihea was 7<iuu in 189;i {(JUy of^ondim 
DbcHory, 1!K^), 'J lie various reform bills of 
niodi'i'ii days have (‘xleiided Hi(“ ]iarli<inieiiL;uy 
liaiiehise lo olliej.s tli.ui rieiriieii, alllmii^h a 
Ii\eivnimi and Ireenian <»l lioinlon ]>) bnth or 
servitude, and i<‘.suliiie, wif Inn tneiit}-livemiles, 
eati slill oLiiin a vole. 

'J'liu liidd. to benelit by certain eharitio.H, and 
of apjiointmciit to eeitain civic olliccs, and to 
tJie election of critain imniieipal and ]>arlia- 
nieiilary repi<\scntatives, are junliaps the most 
obvious Mild the most inipoitant ot tliose which 
Ui.iy be enjoyod by ireemeu aiul liverymen to- 
d.iy, althou^di the aneieut “ custom ” si ill holds 
good where it has not been expressly given up. 

fNoj Um,0.yC(>vi)ih'uU(i dvf.e’/c.joa/vwni'oa (1869). 
—i'ulliJig, A., Lai V, Cashms, etc.., o/ Lcndon 
(18j1).-- Uraiidon, W., Jiliajinri/ into the l-rccdojn. 
of City of lAnidon (18o0). •' Kxiruets {lint. Mus., 
6425, re. lb;.— Austin, E., Jauv Kduting to Ap- 
■prenii- s (IhOO).—Diich, W. dc Cray, JHstorical 
Docaiii'. I s (i)id Charters, etc., of London (1887). — 
iJolMi’., V', 1‘iit'ilcyia Londini (1702).—Welch, 
0., ’.eaves jr, i lliUonj of Cilds, etc., in Nen-hery 
Hou.c }’ay.izine (1892, 181)8).—Mciovvethcr, H. 
A., ual Slepheiis, A. J., History of Boroughs and 
Ahunieipid Corporations.-'Second Report of Com- 
missioners appointed la cnijiiire into Muniapal 
Cor2iorii(lo7is ci L’ngliind and It flZe.v(1837, xxv.). 
Aisi , 18.'I, vi.— Acts and Minnies of 

V'li.i. oj Coii>iron Couv :il.—Libtrr Atbus.—City of 
Lmdo. Ihredory (1898).] K. z\. M. 

KllKIC ENTEIlPlliSE. See LAf.ssKz-KAiRE. 

Kii-EI'lHOfjD, IIl.sTORiUAL. The term “free¬ 
hold ” We ''WO to the mediieval law of real 
pToi'n'.y. It w used to describe such tenures 
.as wen*, cons^ered worthy of a freeman. 
Acconiing to thc^bcory of lbnd;ilisti the politi¬ 
cal and civil rights of the individual iK pended 
on his rcl.ation to the land. In a feudal society 
develojied acconling to strict logii^ the free¬ 
holder alone woiilU have^boen a ‘rceinan, and« 
only the freeman would have been a freeholder.* 
Hut in no Eui-ojiean eonutry, least^of all in 
England, was the leudal iwinciiilo worked out 
to all its higical eon.se(p’enoes. Only the frer- 
man could be a froelioldi'r. Hut even in the 
feudal perioil freemen fre(iuenlly lieM laifd by 
tenures other than freehold, jiy tenures techni¬ 
cally regarded as base cm servile. ^ 

The term “Ireohold ” e ipears to li^ve come 
into use about the end of the fleventh or tho 
beginning ot the twultth century. “ Some time 
before the reign of Henry il., buta])paren<lyuot' 
80 early as Domesday, tho expression lihenim 
tsnemenlum was introduced to designate land 
held by a freeman by a free tenure ” (Kenelin 
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Digby, History ^ the Law of Real Property, 
p. 49). Hut the tiling had been ilovcloped long 
before tho name had iiecu found for it. 

Some ohaiucterislics are common to all free¬ 
hold tenures. (1 ) TIjo indetiiute duration ot 
the frco]ioMcr’.s interest in his laud. An I’state 
to a man for hi.s life (a lilc estate), an estate to 
a man uinl his descendants (csliitc tail), an 
estnbi to a man and his licir.s (fee sim)>lc estate) 
aio all freehold cstatc.s. They aie likely to 
dill'cr mucli in point of duration. Hut they 
are all alike in this that tlic moment of deter¬ 
mination i.s uncertain. A base of l.and for 999 
years does not give a IVechold estate to the 
lessee. It is not likely tliat tliis coii.sideration 
would have led any fivw mkiii to 2 *refcran estate 
for life to an estite for 999 yeais. Hut when 
tlie theory of fieehokl .teimres grew u}), long 
le.ases W'erc iinl:nown and icafie.s of wliatevcr 
duration were uncommon. (2) The obligation 
of lealty. Tlio ficehold tenant did lioniage to 
the loi'd for his land and took an oath of fealty. 
(8) Tho liability to forfeiture and escheat. 
Ulion the tonant’.s failure to jierforin any of tlie 
conditions on wliich he received his land, he 
incurred tho penalty of Jorfeitui-c and his land 
might be resumed by the lord. U]»on tho 
failure of tlie tenant's lino either for want of 
liciis or through corruption of blood consequent 
upon his eoiivictioii for felony the. land icverted 
to the lord in virtue of his rigiit of escheat 
(.sec EoiiftiTUTiK). (4) Suit of court. The 
tenant W'as bound to ajvpear as an assessor in 
tho lord’s feudal court of ju.stice, and for some 
jmrposes to submit himsidf to the jurisdiction 
of tliat court. 

In general the services wliich the various 
classes of freehold tenants had Ix) i-cnder to their 
lords were only sucli as appeaic<l consistent 
with the dignity of a free man. Hut they 
dilfored so much in character that they must 
be consideied se]iariiLcly witli reference to each 
species of freelipld tenure. 

I Tegiire by eliivalry or KNfo^'r’.s SunvrcK. 
On this Uiiiutc land was h^fd by the military 
tenanus of the crown and also by tho military 
tenants of earls and barons. Its distinguishing 
► characteristic was the olvligation to render 
military service, if called upon, for forty days 
in each year, with a number of fully-armed 
honsemcn jiroportioned to the size of the estate. 
From tile time of Jltnry II. onwai-Aslihis obliga¬ 
tion was frequently con inutod for a money jiay- 
fluent known as sentago (hbield-monoy). Hut 
ti^ xmun involved other bintlieusomo obliga¬ 
tions. Tlie 2 *riucij)al were as follows :— 

(tt) The lialiilit)^to aids o» payments made 
to the lord upon eortain iinj^rtaiit occasions, 
the kiiigliting of his clde.st .'jcgi, the marriage 
* of his eldest daughter, or the ransoming of his 
]>crson from cajitivity. (/>) Tlie liability to 
reliefs or payments made t% tho Iwd by the 
heirs of deceased tenants upon coming into 
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their estates, (c) WardsJiip or the right of 
the lord to aduiinistcr the estate during tin* 
minority of his tenant without having to 
reader any aecount when tlie tenont canio ol 
age. {(i) M.iniage, or the light ol the lord to 
choose a liushaiid Ibr a lbjiialO|'tenant who was 
his ward, and to reeeive a ])ayinent from the 
favoured suitor. Those burthens were regulated 
by Magna Ciiarta in the year 1215. Ihit they 
remained so oiieroii.s that under James I. it was 
pi^oposcd to commute them for a permanent 
revenue to bo .settled ou the crown. Under 
Charles II. they were so commuted by the act 
for the abolition of military tonurc.s (12 Car. 
ii. c. 24). 

II. I’cniire by grand sergeantry. On this 
tenure land wms lield direct from the crown 
for service rendered in person to the king, such 
os carrying the royal banner when ho went to 
wai*. This tenure still exists, but is extremely 
rare and of no con.se<iucuco save as a legal 
curiosity. 

III. Tenure by free or common Suuage, 'I'lic 
etymology of the tonii “socage” is doubtlul. 
It has been derived Irom an English w’ord “ soc,” 
a privilege, as in the ])hrase “see and soc,” and 
fi’om a Eronch word “ soc,” menuiug a plough¬ 
share. “ Soohenianui ” form one class of the 
population as enumerated in Domesday Book, 
and are probably the representatives of the class 
of free landed ])roprictor.s other than thcgiis or 
churchmen previous to the NormanVlompiost. 
Persons hohling land by socjigo tenure were free 
from some of the most oppressive burthens 
incidental to military tenure. They owed no 
military service for their land although they 
were liable, as were all ircemc.u, to serve in the 
national militia wlien necessary. They were 
accojxiingly exempt from scutage, the money 
payment in lieu of military service. They were 
exontpt from the annoyances iueidental to ward¬ 
ship and marriage. For the lawful guardian 
of a minor holding land by this tenure w’as not 
his lord, but ^he nearest of kin not c£^)able of 
inheriting the land^' And such a guardian was 
not allowed to make any profit by the marriage 
of his ward. The teirant in socage was oblig(*d 
to make certain money j)aymeuts, aids, reliefs, 
rent, etc., or to render his lord certain agri¬ 
cultural services strictly defined beforehand. 
On account of the advantageous character of 
socage tcnuto'it was providrjd by the tet 12 
Car. ii. c. 24, that all land formerly held on 
military tenure should thcnccforwards be held 
on soca^ tenure. Tluis by filr the gi'cater port 
tf tlie land of England is now held in socage 
In the coui*S0 of*tiine the jmrthcns of socage 
tenure have becdlne almost nominal. For by 
the statute Quia IJtnj)tores of 1290 (18 Ed. I. 
c. 1) 8ub-infei|^tion was forbidden. Tlience- 
forwards any pwson taking a transfer of freehold 
lands steppid ink»/iho pia,ce of his predecessor 
and became liable onlv to those obligations 


to which his ]iredeccs$or had been liable. 
Thus the froeliolder of to-day Ims to make only 
such feudal ])aynicnts Cor his land as had been 
settled bei'ore the year 1290 ami these have be¬ 
come nominal in consecpicnce of the fall in the 
\alue of money and the rise in tlie value of land. 
\s society became more settled the lord lost his 
moUve*'for exacting the oath of tealty, which 
has long since become obsolete. The feudal 
courts having dwindled to mere fonns, the 
obligation to ^ suit and service now means 
nothing. Corruption of blood ami escheat of 
lands upon the tenant’s couviellon for felony 
are no longer enforced by law. Tlie enlarged 
poAver of testamentary di.sjiosition has made 
escheat for lack of heirs to the tenant a very 
raie occurrence. Finally, the lights of the lord 
having lost all their value have in many eases 
been allowed to fall into utter desuetude. The 
record of them has frequently ]>crishcd. I’lius 
many freeholders cannot bo shown to have any 
lord under the crown, and the freeholder has 
come to regard liimsolf, and is regarded by others, 
as full proprietor of his land. 

Socage tenure, being a product of customary 
law, has sometimes assumed peculiar fonus. In 
one form, knoAvn as petty seigeantry, the 
tenant hcM his land of the king ou condition 
of rendering him every year some object of use 
in W'ar, such as a pair of gilt spurs. Other 
form.s, knoAvii as burgage tenure and gavelkind 
tenure, are distinguished by peculiar rules of 
succession, when the tenant dies intestate (see 
DrSCKNT of PkOI'EH'I’Y). 

It remains to mention a free tenure of laud 
80 distinct from tho.so which have been men¬ 
tioned as liardly to admit of being classed with 
them. This is Frankalmoign or free alms 
(Lat. libera elccmosinui). On this tenure land 
was and is held by ecclesiastical coriiorations. 
The service rendered for land thus held was 
spiritual, consisting simply in prayer and per¬ 
formance of the ribs of religion. The holdoi’S 
jiaid no rent^n money or in l^nd. They were 
not subject to aids or reliefs. They were not 
subject (being corporations and therefore 
immortal) 4o escheat or forfeiture. They were 
t'lot capalile of iiiilitikFy service. Thus thefr 
bnure approached moi-c nearly than any other 
tenure recognised by English law to a full 
ownership. 

[For further uifoTruaLion sue FuBKlloiJ) (Ij^al) l 
Knight’s Rkkvk'K ; Kontagb.! 

Goodeve, The Law of Heal Vroperly. —Williams, 
Tlie Law of Jiea]^ Pro;ier/y.—Ketielm Digby, 
History of Imo of ^cul Property. —Follocky 
Lavd Jmws, -"Hallam, History of the Middle Ages. 
—Stubbs, History of England.'l 

r.ax. 

*■ FRBEIIOLD, Lf-gal. * A freehold tenure of 
laud meant formerly a tenure wdiich <^ligod 
the tenant only, to such services as were 
worthy of a freeman (see Freehold, Historl 
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cAi). In course of time these services liave 
either wholly disappeared or have become in- 
signilicaut. A quit-reut of nominal amount is 
still payable in some cases to the lord of the 
manor, and when an heir succeeds to the free¬ 
hold he has to i)ay a relief amounting to one 
year’s value of this (juit-rcut. Wffere a manor 
is still oxistcifi; the Ireeholdcr is still botfnd to 
attend the court bai*on held by the lord. But 
the court baron is practically never held. An 
oath of Iciilty to the lord, where there is a lord, 
is still duo in theory but in jiractice is never 
exacted. In shoi-t the freeholder has practi¬ 
cally the full (‘ujoymoiit of his laud iinencum- 
bored by any real duties towards a lord. He 
therefore ai> 2 >voacl)es much more nearly than a 
leaseholder or a copyholder to the character of 
an absolute owner 

But the iutrtvHt of a ficelioldor in his land 
dillers in extent aceordiiigly ; as it is ( 1 ) an 
esUto for life j (2) an esUde in tail; (3) an estate 
in fee simple. (I'br the nature and peculiarities 
of these dilleient csbiles, see Esta'I’I':.) If 
a man have an esbte in tail or in fee simple, 
he has an interest in the land whicli extends 
beyoml Ids own life. This intinest ile,scends to 
his heirs according to the peculiar rules govern¬ 
ing the devolution of real estate (see Dkscent 
OF PnoiEli’i'v). In many (ases a lamily 
settlemcri (see Estate) provides for the 
crcaLi*)!! of lite estates or estates tail in re¬ 
mainder, which come into }>ossession as the 
preceding life esUte or estate tail exjiircs. But 
(ho power of thus controlling the devolution of 
the lundisresMictcd by law(soo PEiU'ETumBs). 

OvviT% ^0 the gradual enfranchisement of 
ocp 3 i.old hu.d (nets CoryuoLT)), an increasing 
proportion ot the land of England is held as 
freehold, and at no distant date the whole will 
be so licld also Lkaskh(ii.i>). f. c. m, 

FEEE TdoT is a term arising out of the pre¬ 
valence of unwiiJdy tirifls of imjjort duties in 
foreign countries and many British colonies. 
It denotes the si^hedule, of comifodities ex* 
erapted from jiaymciit of duty on tl ) im¬ 
portation into any given country. c. a. h. 

FREKMAN. Modern eoncejitioni of the 
distinction between fre.cd^ and nou-frccdom 
can be apjdied only with caution to ancient and 
medieval history. As apjilied to tlig middle 
ages they are iiarticularly misleading; for the 
most characteristic feature of the social condi¬ 
tions of tlie time .vas the existence of the inter¬ 
mediate position now commonly spoken ot as 
Skupdom ( 5 '.v.). Thus, undoi^the later Roman 
empire, the largo class oPcoIoni w distinctly 
free by condition, witli aV the civil ^jjghts af 
other freemen, and even the jio^ver of suing 
their masters ; they were nevertheless bound to 
the soil, and subject to bardensomo duties from 
which they could not escape. A law of the 
fifth century distinguishes “ tlje bond of colon- 
ate,” ruixus colonaritis, from "the condition of 
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slavery,” conditio seniUais; and yet another, 
somewhat earlier, remarks that "though the 
cohni are of course free by condition, tliev * 
must be lookcil upon as the. slaves of tlio lana 
on which they are born.” Moreover the slave 
proper, during ^his iwiud, by no means 
obtained that imlcjjondeneo towards his foimcr 
master, wlien he received manumission, which 
was gained by a mo<lf:ni freedman. He 
remained in close dependence upon him, 
usmdly as the cultivator of a holding on very 
onerous terms. 

The question of the (-ondition of the rural 
]>opulation in England in the earlier Saxon 
cciituries is still undecided. But it isgonerally 
agreed that the |K)sition of the cultivators of 
tiio soil for at lc;ist two centuries before the 
Norman Comjuost was sulisbaiitially the same 
as that of tin-, villeins and cotters after that 
event. If these cultivators were as a ilass 
identical witl) tlio ccoiis, as is almost citIaui, 
they wore doubtless technieally free, though 
held in strict economic subjection, and bound 
to labour two or tliree days every wiak, and in 
imsy seasons almost every day, tor the loixl of 
wJiom they held their land, lienee the 
Domesday survey, while it. registers only some 
12,000 j)ersoiis ( = hea(l.s of households) a.s free¬ 
men, W/m Aeon me. 9 , and 23,000 asSooMEN(Y.r.) 
(person.s, in all jirobability, in mueh the same 
position)—the "free men” being almost 
exclusively^in Norfolk and SuIIblk ; and on 
the other hand notices 20,000 as slaves, servi; 
gives about 200,000 as lalliiig info Hie classes of 
Hie Villein and Cotiumis (f/ r.), wliosii status 
between that of the LiuEK IIomo and that of 
the Seiivl's {q.v.) it loaves undetermined. 

The introduction ot the feudal juris[inidence 
after tlio Norman Conquest led to a grt'ater 
importance being attached to the nature of 
tenure; and for the next four centuries the 
questions of tenure and por.sonal condition xvere 
almost incxtricai»ly confused. Tlio class of "free 
temiuts,"*rji{KUE Tenkntek rvhich grew 
CO rapidly after the 11 th ceifRiry, was practic¬ 
ally coextensive with that of " free men.” But 
as to what exactly con.stitntcd free tenure the 
t courts did not maintain a consistent doctrine. 

' A very widely spread itloA was tfiat inability 
to give a daughter in marriage, or to sell an ox 
or a home without the lonl’s consent, was a 
certain tiaik of sor^ilo tenure. Oli*thc other 
hand, exemption from Hio more laborious duos 
Jrnown as Week-Wokk (< 7 .?’.) xvas frequently 
rounded as con.stftuHng fice tenure; and 
villeins relieved from these obligation.s tended 
to rise to the cln|p of freeholders. It is 
po.ssiblo that in their dixsire to ^laco the wdiole 
population in one of the two elates of free and 
Sion-frce, the lawyers of the 13th and 14th 
centuries came at last to deny freedbm to i^ersons 
in a position ivhich in Saxon 4imca wuld have 
boon regarded ns free. But this more rigid 
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application of niuUially exclusive terms did not 
necessarily involve any material dogradation of 
^ the class in question, and was not inconsistent 
Wil.h a material elevation. 

The legal identilieatiuu oJ vilieinago wdtii 
non-freeilom was j)rol)al»ly leviielici.il to tlie 
class of chattel slaves which certainly existed 
in the lllh century. The servile stigiua, 
athiched to so huge a ]»art of the nation, 
ceased to involve any jtecnliar tlisalnlilics even 
in tlie case ol the descendants of actual sl.ivcis, 
who became merged in the class of custoiii.iiy 
holih-rs and eopyljolders. Slavciy liad long 
boon forgotten when, in 1772, Lord Maushelii 
deolaruii, in the case of the negro Soiumejsct, 
that slavery could not e\Lsl m Kiigland, — “a 
decision wliich did laoic ciedit to the heails of 
the judges than to their knowledge of history.” 
—'I’lie terms “ freedom,” and “ franchise,” wore 
also applied to the possession of llie rights ot 
a biirglier, and to membeiship of tlic city 
companies. 

[For the Roman colonate see Fust<-1 <h‘ 
Coulaiiges, Rccherchcs sur qiy'lqaesproblUiaes d'hi.'-- 
tfiire espee. pp. 98 s<v/. The best intro¬ 

duction to the discussion on tiaxon ranks will bit 
found in note iii. to ch. viii. in IlalLun’s Middle, 
A(/m. For post-Saxon eouditiuns in England Ihe 
most important treatises, trom very ddlercnt 
points of view, arc F. Seebohm, Rnjlish yiUai/c 
Coiimuiiili/ (18S3), espcc. }»p. 8U .wy., and 1\ 
Viuogradoir, Vidainatje m Knijli^ndy 1892 i 
(8UTimnng-u]> pp. 217 .‘•eg-.), whereon see also the 
criticism by Seebohm in JCnij. Uist. R< July 
1892 ; by Ashley in Rfm. Rev., Aju’il 1893 ; 
and by T/uulani in Pol. Hci (pu, Dec. 1893. On 
the disappearance of slavery, cp. Frcciiian, Nor¬ 
man (! o ! t , qii(stt V. p. 340. 

Rcferciice may also be made to Sonimct.soFs 
case in Broom’s ConUduiv'iud Law, wliciv the 
historical and juristic a-pect of slavery i.s dis- 
emssed with mucli learning.] w. J. a. 

FREE TOWjVS. In tlic artiele on niediaival 
citie8(sce Girv, llKiiiiLVAi.), itcfaspointed out 
that, though^bey horl many features in,conimon, 
inwhaicverjiartof ./estern, southern, and central 
Europe they wore establtslicd, yet tlieir powcis 
and privilego.s dilfcred greatly .w!Coi-<ling to tlieir 
sun-ounding circumstances. In England and 
France, the growing predominance ot the moii- 
archieal rPjitnc tended inevitably to cuitail the 
rights of civic self-government, and it was only 
in those countries wlicre tVe traditioiK. of tlic 
old liornaii empire were still strong, or the 
power of the new monarchical juincijilo weak.^ 
that free cities, in the sense of more or lc.ss ijglf* 
governing communities, were really established. 
They may be dWhiod as ci^es possessing inde¬ 
pendent governmentsof their own, each virtually 
foniiing a stato^hy itself; many were republics. 
It is, therdforc, in Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, ailfS Switzerland, that we find the 
historic eiaimplcs^ff true civic liberty, tliougli I 
even iu these cases the prestige of a feudal aris- | 


tocracy, or hereditary oligarchy, or again the 
ri.so of a loose federation, or the jiroxiniity of an 
imperial suzerainty tcmlnl iucvilably to modify 
the ]>nmitive foatmes of that liberty. Italy is 
ilie lii.-)toiic ground ol the lioc cities of the 
middle ages. There, owing to the wiiakuess 
ol the imponal sovereignty, whether cniaiiatiiig 
from Uonstantinoiilc or (jonnany, the towns, 
especially iu tlic northern ]iortion of tlic penin¬ 
sula, i\cic able to raise themselves to the proud 
position of in<iopcinh‘nt states, not only exercis¬ 
ing coin|ilctc coiiti’ol over their inteiiial alfiiirs, 
hut waging war, making jieaec, .'ind entering 
into alliauecs with «‘a<‘.h otliei, like the city 
states of aiieiont (Jrecce and ll.ily. Inland. 
Milan, Floieiiee, Veion.i, .and olliei cities con- 
Leinleil with cacli oilier lor enipiie over tbe 
fertile jihiiiis ol liomhardy ; wlnjo on tlie .sea¬ 
board, Ihsa, (Jenoa, and Venice raised Uicm- 
.sclves into gieat sea-powers in the east ami 
wc.st Mcditcriam-an waU'i>.; and h-sser cities, 
like Naplc.saiid Amalti, scatleied on the Italian 
coasts, followed their example \vil,h greater or 
less succe.ss. Tlic cjitcrpn-se and I'm'igy of all 
these, citie' alike was hugely due to the fact 
1 iiat the iiereo feiKld ui i.stoeraey, that had s[.rnng 
tiom the loins of barbarh? invadei.s, li.td with 
its absorption into Lli.i civic lij’o instilled tlio 
spirit of wai inko the woik-dioji. The temtory 
originally snbjeclcd, after the di.sni|ition of the 
Koinaii enijiirc, to the count or bmhop of the,se 
citio-s, had hcoii reduced by coimessioiis to tbe 
rural nobility, but after a while Uie eitic.s 
begun to rca.sscrL tlieir .sovereignty. Somctimo.H 
they besieged tlie strongholds <>I the nobility, 
8omctin)o.s they juireliasc'd feinial suzerainties, 
and tiually by tlm 12tb century tlicre could 
hardly bo Ibmid a single iioblcmau, c.xcopt tlie 
maHpii.s of Montferiat, and home noble familie.s 
I’Jce til ).se of I'l-sto .and Malas[>ina, wdio luul not 
given in tlieir submission. Tlie rural nobility, 
having lost its power outside t^i^c cities, strove 
to recover it inside, and by tbo erection of 
.strongholds4vitljin tlie cities qslablislied a basis 
of further political and milituy operation.s. 
Ilcncc a llerec bolligerciioy at home and abroad 
i.s the cli^f feature of Italian republicanism ; 
k resulting in a striking development of the arts 
*of war alongside those of peace, a development 
in some Jjowiia crowned with the laurels of an 
art and literature that recalled the palmy days 
of ancient Athens and Rome. Among the 
Lombaixi cities, Milan was nio.st conspicuous 
for h» wealth .*nd wide-reaching power. By 
its warlike policy, shown in itsmtliless conquest 
of neighbouring towns," like Lodi and Como, iv 
ilsuw on^it the resentment of the imperial jiower 
in the pci'son'bf Frcflerick Barbarossa, who in 
1158 reduced the city, and handed it over to 
' the vengeance of its enemies. Ho then pro¬ 
ceeded to re.storc the imperial authority over 
the other town.s^of Lonibanly, but his savage 
treatment led to a general msuiTection in wliid* 
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for a time locM fends were forgotten. After 
the \'icto]'y of Lcgiiano in 1176, tlie Lombard 
republics regained tlioir indci)cndeiice, but the 
rivalry between the imperial and papal powers, 
taken np by their respcclive i)artisaiis the 
Ghibelines and Gnelfs, introduced a nc.w elemont 
of contention into the already stHrmy politics 
of northern Haly. Leagues were formed agaii 
and again between dinerent cities on the new 
lines of cleavage, and, as was natural in a 
state war, under the cover of gieat princijdes 
various self-seeking tyrannies were established. 
During the IStli century there were four great 
groups of city-stat(^s to be found in northern 
Italy. The first included tlie cities of central 
Lomlwirdy, Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, 
Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, hfantna, Lodi, 
Alessandria, and others less known. The .second 
group coiisist<-d of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Ti'iviso. Another group was ct)mposed of the 
cities in Ivoinagna, Bologna, Modena, Imola, 
Paenza, b'errara, and olliei-s le.g.s important. 
The fourth cluster comprelicnded the whole of 
Tuscany, headed by Florence and Pisa. Rome- 
times the Ghihehne faction, .sometimc.s the 
Gu»*lf faction got iho upper hand, and, according 
to the rise and tall of each, fresh wars and fresh 
alliann. ?. were enten'd into. We have an iiitor- 
ostijig aeeountol the condition of Milan in 1288, 
from (J.iPaiieus Flamma, a Milanese writer. 
TU'- inhabitants are reckoned at 200,000, and 
the private hou-ses at 13,000 ; the nobility 
alone dwelt in (>0 streets, 8000 gentlemen or 
heavy cavalry might be nm.stercd from the city 
ami its district, and 240,000 men capable of 
li-MTing arm’’. In the district were 150 castles 
iv:tl their adjoi'iiug villages. The wealth and 
enteii/'ise ot the Milanese was astonishing, as 
was shown especially in the coiisiruetion of the 
ciuial from the Te.sino to the city, and the 
architoctnrfll splcmlour of the buildings. Their 
niilit.vy azdour and cominci'cial activity were 
ccpialiy coiispicfTbus. The government of Milan 
and uf the other J^tAliaii city-statcs#va8 suhject 
to continual change. In most of tlr m the 
iiiagislrates, elected after they threw oil' the rule, 
in tiie lOtli and 11th centuries, of th^ count or 
imperial ofiicial o? hishop, were styled in Koman 
fasliion con.siils. They wer?choseuannualJy, and' 
generally from the rank.s of the nobility ; and 
they fomed tlie responsible civil and*iniliiary 
exccudve. Tlicve were besides legislative and 
deliberative coureil.s. A council of trust and 
secrecy, consisting of a .small number of persJbns, 
formed tlio advisers of the consuls; but the 
decision of high state aflfeiirs, ^ucl' ns treaii(‘.s of 
alliance and decla.ations > ^ war, tl* choice gf 
consuls and ambassadors, rested with thJgcneral 
council of a more or less democratic tyjie. 
About the Olid of tlie 1-lth century, as a^^esult 
of the imiierial intervention of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the custom arose in many cities of 
appointing, as a kind of temporary dictator, a 


citizen o^ some neighbouring state, though in¬ 
variably a man of noble birth. lie was called 
pndf’M, and licld office for a year, though re- 
eligible. IIo received a fixed salary, and ^\’t8 
compelled to remain in the city after cx'piratioii 
of olliec for an.s^ering cliargos brought against 
him. Ho could rieithcr marry a native of the 
city nor have any relation resident in the city, 
nor oven—so great was the fear of his being in¬ 
volved in tlio feuds and factions of the city—e^it 
or drink in the house of any citizen. He was 
regarded as the highest arbitrator in all disputes, 
and sometimes siipei-seded the consuls and 
commanded in war. '[’here was great need of 
.sucli an arbitrator in the Italian cities, where 
there were continual (piarrels between the 
vai’ious noble families, and between them and 
the commonalty. The latter, composed of the 
artisans,‘were generally amnged into companies 
according to their occiipation.H; and tlicso 
fnilcrnal guild associatioii.s were set over against 
the alUaneea of the nobility. The (luarrels 
betAveen social classes were fuithcr intermingled 
Avitli the quarrels betAveen j)olitical jmrtisans, 
looking to the German emf)eror or the pope as 
their respcciive heads; wlille both kinds of 
quarrel Avero further embittered ]»y personal out¬ 
rages sueli as Ave read of in Danf( and Shakes- 
j)eare. Whoever conquered in these intestine 
t’onflicts, tlie state suffered from the merciless 
lovcnge of the compiering [»arty, till at last the 
cities of Itiiy, like those of ancient Greece, were 
glad to be controlled by the strong though 
often cruel hand of some one family which 
established a qiia.si-hereditnry d<*.sjK)tism. At 
Milan, first the Torriani and then the Visconti 
raised themselves to power, and the latter 
gi*adnally extended their sway over central 
Lombardy, overthrowing the reigning nobility 
in surrounding cities, and finally forining 
allmnees with the Froncli moiiarcliy which in 
tuni invaded and conquered north Italy. The 
history of the Juse.aii is similar to tliat of the 
Lombard cities. Florence jilayed the part of 
Milan. I'here too there wiMPori/Jnally a more 
or k ;-, democratic constitution. Tlie population 
was <lividcd into fourteen companies or arts, 
the seven greater arts each electing a council of 
its own, with a chief magistrate or consul for 
civil jurisdiction, ami a, gon/alonUi'e for military 
affaii-s. Criminal justice was administered by 
a podesyi and a <^pUaiw del p^jmh. But 
gradually, after many Inals of various constitu- 
lions, political power became conbn-d in the 
hands of some poAftrful family, till at last, in 
thr IBth century, the famous Medici ruled 
suprenio. . 

While Milan an“ Florence»were gradually 
asserting tlieir supremacy over the teiTitory of 
'northern and central Italy, tlirce •maritime 
cities, Pisa, Genoa, and Venice, Vere pushing 
their comiuests over the AWiterrwean Sea. 
It was these Italian cities that, after the general 
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dUturbanco of Europe caused by the irrui)tion 1 
of the various tribes of baibarians and the 
devastating^ conquests of the Mobaminedans, 
ilfat succocdod in reviving the cominorco of the 
McditciTancan world. As early as the ago of 
Charleiiiagne, tliey had begun lo cairy on trade 
with the (ji’cck cities, and nnported to Ihcir 
own countries the rich coinniodities of Asia. 
In the 10th coiitmy the Yonetiaiis had formed 
a conneeliou with Alcxandiia in Egy])t, and 
the inliabitanls of Ainalfi and Pisa had also 
extended their trade to the sjiino ])ort. Later 
on, the crusades hud 2>oured riches into tlic la][)S 
of Ycuice, Genoa, and PisJi alike. These cities 
j>rovidcd the neccssiuy transports, and received 
enormous sums for their seiwiccs as caniers. 
The onasadei-s also contracted with tliem for 
military stores and provisions, and the fleets of 
these cities kejit on the coast, w'hile the armies 
advanced by land, and during that advance 
sought every opportunity of promoting their 
commercial interests. Charters wore granted to 
them, wliercby they soon secured most exten¬ 
sive privileges in various settlements made by 
the crusaders in Asia. The ju'opcrty of entire 
suburbs in some, ami of largo streets in others, 
was vested in them, and the right of appointing 
tlicir own magistrates assigned. When the 
crusaders seized Constantinople, the Venetians 
secured a part of it, and also part of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus in Greece and some of the islands 
of the Archipelago. With the tt)nqucst of 
many important maritime points in the eastern 
Mediterranean, trade with Asia revived. The 
Italian cities not only imported Indian com¬ 
modities, but established manufactures of deli¬ 
cate fabrics in their own country, especially of 
silk. Silk weavers were tiidnapped from the 
east of Europe, and settled in Italy, and silk 
stufft gi’adually spraid through liurope. The 
sugar-cane, indigenous in the east, was likewise 
imported into and cultivated in the west, whence 
it wtw eventually transportal to America. 
After the decline of Pisa, partly ow^ng to the 
rivalry of (?enosa and the gi’owing power of 
Florence, which conquered it early in the ISth 
century, Genoa contended with Venice for the 
commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean. 
Genoa had more especially command of the 
western Mediterranean and the northern ])art of 
the Archipelago and the Bosphorus. Gaffa, a 
famous seaport on the Bla^k Sea, amUtho port 
of Azov on the mouth of tlio Don, belonged to 
the Genoese, and served as entrcpQts for theif 
ov^iand commerce with China and the Indies, 
7myrna in Asia Minor, and the suburbs of Fcra 
and Galatz at^Constantii^ojde, and the isles of 
Scio and Teuerfos were ceded to them by the 
Greek emperors, and at one time tlioy had the 
kings of‘Cyprus as their tributaries. Venice, * 
starting froAi a more secure position in tlie 
Ugunes the nojjtheru Adriatic, pushed its con¬ 

quests on the adjoining coasts of Dalmatia, 


Albania, Greece, and the Morea, and gradually 
secured settlements in Corfu, Gephalonia, and 
Crete. Genoa and Venice inevitably came into 
collision in tbe 14th century ; and in the war 
of Cliioggia, 1376-82, the famous Genoese 
admiral Peter Doria nearly succeeded in 
caj)turing VInice, which was only saved by tbe 
courage and energy of the Venitiaii admiral 
Vittorio Pisaiii. After this victory, Venice moi*e 
and more secured her ascendency on the Syrian 
and Egyptian coasts, and the conse(]uent trade 
with the cast, till the discovery of tlic new sea 
route by ilie Capo of Good Hope liandcd over 
the oriental trade to the Portuguese and Dutch. 
The Italian traders naturally proceeded to find 
markets in western, central, audnorthern EnrojHJ, 
and to exchange their own commodities with 
those of other European countries. They wore 
allowed the most extciisivo immunities in 
I’l'ance in the 13th century, even gi'cater than 
those granted to native inlmbitants. As the 
Lombards, a name generally given to the 
lUliau merchants, cngi’osscd tiio chief trade of 
Europe, they became tlie, chief bankers of 
Europe. By the church their money-lending 
was denounced as sinful and criminal, and, as 
a consequence, the interest charged was all the 
higher on account of the inseourity of their 
dealings, reaching even to 20 ]'er cent. The 
chief northern mart for Italian goods was at 
Bruges. The sea voyage from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Baltic being of too prolonged a 
nature to be canied on in one summer, it 
was necessary to find some entrepot or half¬ 
way centre for trade, and this wm placed 
at Bruges. Hero they exchanged the wool 
of England, the linen of the Netherlands, 
the furs, fish, and hemp of the Baltic for the 
silks, and spices, and silver of the south. The 
gi’cat galiasses, in wdiich they carried their goods 
were the wonder of the north. At the beginning 
of the 13ih century Bruges was famed as the 
greatest emporium of nortUern*i‘)uropo, and the 
Hanseatic iiagne of the Baiti^ cities established 
also their oentro there, while Ghent and Ypres 
looked to it as their iflost powerful ally in 
tlicir struggles witli feudalism. For two cen¬ 
turies Bruges held ^ts place, but the gradual 
closing of its channels, side by side with the 
increase of the size of trading ships, finally 
gave the supremacy to Antwerp. During the 
Ibth and 16tli centuries Antwerp surpassed 
all the ports of Euro}>e in its commerce, and in 
lf)CB its population reached 103,000 ; a civic 
population only exceeded by that of Paris. Its 
snpremac]^ was destined in the following cen- 
Uiries to pass to London. 

In ^pain, tilthough the cities, owing to the 
strength of the feudal nobility and the growth 
of tl^f monarchy, never reached the complete 
independence of the Italian and Gorman towns j 
yet in very early times, owing to the exigen¬ 
cies of the struggle with the Moors, the towns 
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of entile and Aragon were invested witli very 
important privileges or charters, on the condi¬ 
tion of protecting their country. 'Jliey bad the 
right of appointing their own magistrates and 
common councils, wliiclx exercised civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants not 
only of the towns but also of extensive areas 
round them.# They weic bound in tnrn,to j>ay 
certain sums and provide a cfsrtain lorcc of 
armed men, horse and foot. Toledo, Saragos&x, 
Valladolid, and others, became noted for their 
sjdeiidid enterprise. Barcelona, as a seaport, 
attained a special height of })ros])erity and 
power, and vied with tlio Italian cities on the 
seaboard in trade with Alexandria and the 
east. Its maritime laws are among the earliest 
mei'cantile jurisprudence of modern times, and 
were adopted hy the Italian sUtes. With 
other S^wmish cities it secured special privileges 
in France, similar to tliose of the Italian towns; 
a^id Sjtanish silk and w'oollcn goods, and the 
spices, drugs, and perfumes, iin|)orted from the 
east, spread far and wide in Spanish bottoms. 
See Prescott (Ferdinand and haVclhi), vol. i, 
pp. 64-68. 

Since the beginnijjg of the 10th century, 
towns liad been growing up in nortlicjii, 
southeu'i, and western (icnnaiiy, especially 
whore l-ho sea or rivers formed the easiest and 
safest im'nns of communication, or wdicre the 
tra<i'tioii.s of Itomau colouic.s had been handed 
down through the times of barbaric invasion. 
Liibcck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, 
Cologne, Treves, Mainz, Stmsbiirg, Worms, 
Spt/er, N'i**''mborg, TJlni, Rcgonsljurg ami 
Augsburg, rnd otlicrs gradually became places 
of ■ uport.u*cc, lesting on the protection of 
imjMJi i.il authority, and ready to fight for lurthcr 
privileges with the ecclesiastical or feudal olig- 
ai'clxy. During the 11th and lL!th centuries 
these powers more and move extended under 
imperial Lixcoxiragemeiit, and towaids the end 
of ihc latter Mutiny we find them electing 
(•oimoils of citizen^ and in the follu\§ing centuiy 
appointing their own magislrates. Tlu' grow¬ 
ing woak])OSs of the em}>ire naturally led to t 
gi'oaier indopeiidenoe, and when, towards the 
end of the ]3tli century, the Hajjsburg family ^ 
8ucc«etled to the impeviaf throne, wo find the* 
cities taking their place in the diet side by side 
with the feudal and ecclesiastical prifices. In 
their struggle for freedom the cities found it 
necessary to fonn alliances. In the north tboio 
arose, about 1241, the famous HANsiftVTic 
Leaouis (^q.v.\ initiated by the citi-'s of Liibcck 
and Hamburg. Their (acainple was followed in 
1255 by sixty cith s forming the L*igue of tjie 
Rhine. In 1370 this league was%xtenflccl for a 
time by the adhesion of the cities of Swabia, 
while farther south the riwiss cities of Lgccrne, ' 
Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne joined with 
the three famous cantons of Uri, Scliwy:, and 
Unterwaidon in winning republican independ* 


-•- 

cncR. Eiich of those German and Swiss towns 
fiirmed rallying cautres for the victims of feudal 
o]»pression, and kept alive the spirit of civic and 
industrial freedom. • 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Faliunx, bk. iii. ch. 
iii. .and iv.—Anderson, (Jonmercial History .— 
Bryce, Holy J{o7%in Kmpire. — l-'roemaii, Essays^ 
vol. ii,—Gibbon, Roman Empire. —Ginzot, Civ'd* 
i^iion of Europe. —llallam, MitldU Ayes. —Koch, 
l/tHfory if Em 0}u' /'/ o/'E>'on<oiiit's. 

—Motley, The Ri<tc «t tin' l)iitch Repah/ii-.— 
I’rcscott, Ferdinand and Jsahdla, (Jharlcs T.— 
Sismondi, Fall of lionmn Empiie, llidoire (let 
Hipuhliqves Italiennesdu Aloycn Age .—Zitnnieni, 
JIanse Toums. — Ency. EuL, 9th e<l., art. on 
“Hanseatic League” by U. Lodge.] a. k. c. 

FREE TRADE, Tiikory ok. 7'he term 
“free trade,” or iVoedom of trade, at first used 
somewhat vaguely to denote absence of restiaint 
ill general, has now aeqiiiicd a definite special¬ 
ised seii-se. 'Jb Misskldkk (y’.i*,), 1622, itmeaut 
“ the free exjiort ot Imllion ” ; to the opponents 
of the Advkmuueus, Mi-uriiANT ( q . v .) “the 
abolition ol the monopoly Judd by tliat body ”; 
in the time of Sir Walti'i* Scott “free-traders” 
meant smuggler.s (see (Jicy Afanncrinij\ at the 
ojioning oi the I8th century, and in 1782 in 
Ireland, “the right to cxiiort Irouly.” Adam 
Smith’s authority, and the direction given by 
him to economic thought, have caused its limita¬ 
tion to that system of commercial jioHcy 
which draws no distinction between domestic 
and foreig# commodities, and, therefore, neither 
imposes a<hlitioiial burdens on the latter nor 
grants any siiecial favours to the fomier. Free 
trado in this now well-established sense does 
not reipure the removal of all duties on commo- 
ditie.s ; it only insists that they shall be levied 
cxclusivcdy forreveuue, not at all for I’uotj'XTION 
( q . r .). “ Our object,” sai<l Cobdeu, “ is not to 

lake away the queen’s ollieers from the eiistom- 
Iiouse, but to take those oflicers away who sit at 
the ivcoijit of custom to take tithe and toll for 
the benefit of pai-ticular cl.is.ses ” {Speeches, ])op. 
cd. p. 41J. 

Free trade as a )*racti<xiliif)oli<!y is based ou 
I tbe ("onomic tlicory of LsTEnNATiONAi. Trade 
wdiich exjilaiiis the nature of the beuefita 
obtained through foreign commerce, and shows 
that it is only carried ou so long as it yields a 
gain to those concerned. But “ if,” as Cairnos 
urges, “nations only engage in tmde when an 
advantage arises fri^ their doing sof any inter¬ 
ference with their free action in trading can 
^only have the elfect of debarring them Ji-om an 
advantage ” Prin., pt. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 

Foreign tra<lo is a jiaiiicular Jbnn or species of 
Rxchangk {q.v.), and its ntili^ is therefore at 
a maximum when impediments to its action 
are completely removed. The ^free t'ude doc¬ 
trine thus reste on tlio most elementary ceononuo 
I’acts, and is so siin pie as almost to%p}»ear trIviaL 
The operation of free tiada is negative; by 
removing obstacles it affows room for thi 
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working of the normal and beneficent forces of 
commerce. 

Again, free trade—to slightly change the point 
Os view—has a reactive elleet on profUiction, 
Division ok Laisouk {q.v.) only becomes pos¬ 
sible by iiieniis of exchange, wliicli ponnitseach 
industrial group to coiiliiie ixs ellorts to the 
most profitable employment, and to satisfy its 
various wants by exchange witli other bodies. 
Elaborate and efficient prodiu-tion almost 
ncecssjirily iiiijtlics a Jevelojied system of trade. 
This is p.articu]arly true where specialisation of 
iiidn.stry is due to local advantages. “The ter¬ 
ritorial division of labour," which forms no small 
part of thegencial movement, is in groat measure 
dejiendont on facilities for foreign commerce, 
and is therefore promoted by the cstahlishment 
of free trade. Each country can ilevote itself 
to those forms of production in which it lias a 
comparative advantage (see Iniki’.national 
TnAnn), and ohUiin from foreigners all otlier 
comino(litics. Individuals “find it for their 
interest to emidoy their industry in a way in 
wliicli they liavc some advantigo over their 
noighlxmis" ; and, as Adam Smith proceeds to 
observe, “rvhat is ]irudencc in the conduct of 
every ju-ivate faniily can scarce be folly in that 
of a great kingdoni’’ {Wcallh of Nations, ed. 
Nicholson, p. 18r>). 'Phiis regarded, free trade 
apjiears to be an obvious dictate of conimon 
sense luther than the jiroduct of refined and 
difficult tlioory, a circumstance whi/h accounts 
for the .somewhat scornful tone that many advo¬ 
cates of commercial liberty have used towards 
opponents. 'J'hcrc arc, however, some complicat¬ 
ing condition.s which render the argument from 
divi.siou of labour harder to follow in foreign 
than in domestic tr.ade. Tlio individual ]U‘o- 
ducer has little difficulty in ])ercciviiig that 
a special lino of work is more [irofiUble to liim 
than the attcm]it to directly su])i)ly all his wants 
by his own exertions. To the nation the first 
cfl’cct of foreign Inido seems to^hc the disjdace- 
raeut of so much homo industry, with resulting 
loss to the ^.u))iw.nted producers. !kenoo the 
neces.sity for showing that an “ imported com¬ 
modity is always paid for directly or indirectly 
with the produce of our own industry,” and 
“ that the alternative is not between employing 
our own people and foreigners, but between cm- 
jiloying one class and another of our own people " 
(Mill, Prkmplcs, bk. v. cl^ x. § 1). Jmported 
goods must undoubtedly bo jxaid for, and, nor¬ 
mally speaking, be jtaid for by the e\]>ort of 
native products; but somo*i>ower of analysis is 
"ceded to realise tliis initb amidst the con^di- 
Cittioiis of trade. Adam Smith meets the diffi¬ 
culty by insistvig that “Yho general industry 
of the society never can exceed what the cajjital 
of the society can employ ” ( Wealth of Nalioiis ,' 
p. 183), aiuKhat therefore I'egulations of com- 
tnei*ee cai^^ouly d^ert a part of that capital into 
anartificiaidirection. Theindividual is, however, 


able to determine the most profitable dii^ction 
for the employment of his capital far better than 
the “.statesman or lawgiver”; and he is urged tc 
so use it by the stimuliLs of self-inlcrcsl. Mill's 
“first fundamental projiosition,” vu. “tliat in¬ 
dustry is limited by capital,” with its corollary, 
that “demawd for coinmoditie.s is not a demand 
for labour,” serves the same jmrpc^ie {Priiu-iph\% 
bk. V. cli, X. § 1). Tlie optimisf ii- (It)uUine of tlie 
Wealth of Nat tons, with its belief in the guidance 
of “an invi-sible liand” (bk. iv. cb. ii.), is re¬ 
placed by the Ricardian theoiy of foreign trade, 
which assumes both the domestic mobility and 
theinteniational immobility of labour and capil.al 
(cp. Bagohot, I'konovik Studies, p. 07), but either 
sulliccs as a bisis for Llie frce-tr.ade jiositioii. 
Nor is it e.^seutially altered by morleni develoji- 
mcnle of the theory of AVageh Even if 

capital is not tlie sole limit to industry, and if 
offu'icncyiu work is also to be taken iiilo account; 
still as Iree trade tends to increase geneiul 
cfficiciicy, it lollow.s that the “ pioduce tlicory ” 
of wages gives quite as valid a sujijiort to tlie 
policy of i'reedom. Tills geiieial uigumcnt is 
strcngtliencd by rdcrcnce to tfie statistics of 
trade, and l>y consiilcration of the elements that 
make up infornational iiidebtcdne.«:s (.see Com- 
.aiekok), from which it apiiejirs that imjiorts 
and o.xporls stand in a defuiile relation to e.ach 
other. TJie nilerventioii ol Munkv {q.v.), a 
jiotent cause of economic fallacies, further ob¬ 
scures the c.ase; but thccaidinal prineijile, that 
foreign like domestic trade is fundamenkilly 
barter in which goods are exchanged for goods, 
throws light on this side of the question. It is 
shown tliat a permanently lavourable Bai.ance 
OK Tuajik {q.r.) is an impossibility, and even 
were it attiiinablc. Dial it would not be udvan- 
faigeous, since the undue accMinulation of the 
previous inetal.s means the l(»eking n[i of what 
would otherwise bo productive cajiital. 

By the analysis and ex[)o.snrc of the fallacies 
connected with (1) tlie sourees*bf emjtloyment, 
and (2) tb^iuaturc of tlie circukiLing medium, 
the argument for freedom of trndo as a general 
rnle has become a jiart of jiractical economies, 
and lias Jiocn largely accejited by the educated 
public, and oven recognised ns the ultimate goal 
by such represoutauvo protectionists as List 
and Caiiey. Rut its adini.ssion in the vague 
shape of an “abstract principle” or “theory” 
lias not hindered the existence of widc.sprciid 
dissent to its reduction to “pracLice,” a hos- 
tilily not Avholly due to igiioraneo and the in¬ 
fluence of pariieular interests. Kxeejitions to 
free trade m.-iy h^, urg(^l eitlu-r on the giound of 
special economic condilions or by ap]>ooling to 
wider 8onsi(hjrationa than those relating to 
material ivealth. Cases of both kinds are to be 
the Wealth of Natimxs (bk. iv. ch. ii.). 
Of the former the most importont is that of 
temporary protection in order to cncourago the 
development of'infant industries, which, feeble 
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at first, will ultimately become self-siipportiug. 
This case I’eqiiires the balancing ol ]>i*cseiit 
against future advantage : iinincdiatc gain is lo 
be saci'ilic<‘d for a larger one at a later time. 
Sueb a poliey .a])plie(I to inanufacture.s in gem'ivil 
is tlio “iiiduslrial protective system” of List, 
reg!ii-(led by liim as suited for a jiSrtienlar stage 
of eeoiiotiiio^evelopinont. ILs valiilit}'*—with, 
liowevei, stiingent limit.ilions— is conceded by 
Mill (/oc. ctf.), and more unreservedly by Frol. 
Sidgwiek (7W. /''‘mumi/, bk. iii. eh. v. § 1), 
and Koselier {S/ififm, vol. iii. § lUB). Adam 
Sniitli’s contention tliat uidiviihial ciitcJprise is 
a better guide foi indiistiy than the dict;ite.s <>!' 
goveimneiiLs, seems, as lie himself Indd, to be 
fully ajtjilieable here. 'Die dilliculties in seloeL- 
ing tlie indiist.i’ics to be encouraged, and the 
amomit of pi-oteelioii le'jiiired by each, li.iv<- 
bceu justly dwelt on by free traders (see 
l•«pecially AVise, FtmIojii, pt. iv. eb. 

and app li.) who have further a.sked without 
imieh M-sidt I’oi evnleucc of tlie sucees-sful use of 
jiroteetion for this |»urpose. Thus, wliile it is 
theoietic.illy possilih* that the ieniporary jiro- 
teetioii of a ]>articiilar industry might yield a 
surplus of advant'ige, it is ])lain that the dis¬ 
covery of such an instance will be much jMier 
than the injurious employment of the s.une 
instrn.M-ul »u unsuitable eases (see BdiiN’iJKs). 

I’loU-' 'ion may also be sought on like grounds, 
foi oldei bidustries become tor the moment un- 
prolitable through a tem]ior.aiy disturbance in 
trade ciuidilioiis (Sidgw ick, Foi. ?Jcon., bk. iii. 
eh. V. § i.), and sliouM be tiied by the same 

The lor yoing argument has some allinity 
\.d the jilea that diversity of industiy is 
eemiu idcally bciudicial, especially in a new 
country and tlieu foio deserving of encourage¬ 
ment. Tlu^ advantages of the “ home maiket ” 
as Htfoidm" a steady demand, and saving the 
cosi of ( ansjiort, have been unduly emphasised 
by pioU i tionis5< with curious disregard of the 
f.i,et that cost of ijfvn’iage i.s a iiaturii piotection 
Vo the home producer, and only oven uuo by 
the grealc’’ benefit of foreign trade. Experience, 
beside.s, docs not conlirm the belief^tliat flue 
tuation.s are less Irequeiit^n a liniited market,, 
nor dues ii show tliat diversity of industry i.s* 
incoin])atiblo witli coin]>leto freedom oj* trade. 

In like maiinor the possibility of enlarging 
the jiai’onal market by causing iminigratioii 
of labour and capital, or of hindering its con¬ 
traction by checking their cfllux, has %cen 
alleged as a good reason for the use of protec¬ 
tion, and the claim Itos t^con tically 

admitted by sone oc'uomi.sts (e.g. Pi'^f. 
Sidgwick, Pol. Eccni., bk. iii. •ch. v. § 3). 
Unless, however, in the case of a country 
poase-ssing tho solo or thief market for com¬ 
modity, it is hard to see how the imposition of 
duties will even tend to draw iu labour, as tlie 
cost of living will almost certainly be higher, 


wiiilc the investment of foreign c.'ipibil will 
depend on the jirosjiect of a liigli retnni, 
which is not likely to be iimiraseti by tjie 
adoption of jwotcction. 

A mu ll more ]il:iusilile rngumiuit fi»r do- 
jiaiting fjom 1^,: |j'’e-tM'lc rule i.s lliat based 
on the idea oi jire.'^enmg italiou.al resource.s, 
A ciumlry’s niiiuTal .stores loini a stock vhich 
is being giadually woik(‘d onl, and it may bo 
held Miat jirotectivc dutie.s <ui imports will act 
u.s a cbi'ck to their too rapid use (cyx Jovons, 
Coal QuatUon, I'rotace). Ag;iiii, .as O.iro}' iiiges, 
food - exj'orting (onntnes may rxh.uist the 
fertdity ol their soil or In take a liiitliei step 
in relinemont of the tloctiiii'’ -may find the 
Margin of Culliv.itioii piislird to a lower 
[loiiit. Tims till' coiii'iiiDidy ('.\]i'-rji'iii‘es the 
same cMoe.ls that would iollow fioni .an in- 
<-ieasedat iir-’iie (c/i. S N. I’.dlen, 
Kconomu Pasis of IVohillon, pj». 47, 48). On 
the other hand, the gam to the la)idowner.s, 
and Ihcrctoie lo the revenue of tlie .society from 
an incrense in rent must la* taken into account 
as well as tlie clieajier terms on which inqiorts 
.'DO olit.iiiied under free ti.'ulc ; and on the 
tialaiiee it i.s pi obable that even in so jicculi.aT 
a case the /nlvanliige would be on tbo side of 
freedom. 

On tho honlei’ between ccoimmie and politi¬ 
cal c.vei'ptions is tlie pioposal to make fn'cdoTii 
of tiade (lepeiuloiit (*n reei[iroeify. If b.as(.d on 
Uie belief*Lh.at trade to be •ulvaiibigcou.s must 
be tree on both si<le.s, ilic idea is ele.iilv l.allaeious, 
but where it siiiijOy aims at lemoving lorcign 
jiroteetivcduliesand thus seeuriiig widen freedom 
i of trade in the futinc, it “ may be good policy,” 

I a.9 Adam Smith [Wealth of Nations, p. 190) 

I asserts, since “the rceovoiy of .a great foreign 
' market will moio than eonipeiis.ilc the traiisi- 
! tory inconveiiieiieo” of retaliation. Here, 
j liowevcr, as in re.sj)e<;t to inf.iiit industrie.s, the 
j piobability of .success is much smaller than 
I that of railmc,#owing to the inentalile irnta- 
I tioii proi^iced in foreign coinitti c.s hy retalialioii, 

I wliieh le.ads to incre.ise la tiffr Than reduction 
' of jt, deetivc duties. 

All tho jueceding cases have often heen 
supported on iion-economie giounds, but chief 
stiess lias been laid on the eeoiiomii gain to bo 
sooner or later derived. Itilferent in kind is 
the preference of natioual security to incrc.iso 
of wcal1#i, whicli fowled the strongP.st argument 
! in support of the Coii.v Law.s and the Navioa- 
^'lON Laws, and which actually wtin tor the 
l.i^cr the favouralite jndgineiit of Adam Smith 
(bk. iv. cli. ii.), and of J. S. Mill, w'ho, however, 
iip[)roved of their j|*!)c.al. Iib such instances 
the question is one for the stilesm.an rather 
than tlie praolic.al cennomist, b«t in making a 
calculation llie ecoiioinie loss, Ihougli not ol 
itself deei.sive, .should never bo ilToppt*<l out of 
sight, as opulcut'o i.s one of chic>elements 
of political and military power. 
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Social protective duties {aociaU Sck'ittazblle) 
have been advocated in oixlei to hinder the 
degradation of labour, in consequenuo of the 
jjftssurc of foreign oomiHititoi-s working under 
inferior eondiliony of life, and in countries 
with stringf’ut Factory Laws, (see also Fac* 
TORY Ac i s) the plea has in certain cases an 
apparent force. In its more extreme fonn, 
as in the United States, where protection 
against the “pauper labour” of Europe is a 
popular cry witli the ojqwneiits of free trade, it 
is only a reijctitinn of llie fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces the amount of employ¬ 
ment, and it also cj'i'oiieously assumes that 
with unrestrictod commerce wages will every¬ 
where tall to tlio lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious lliat iMMKiUATlON of poorly-paid 
foreign labour, whicli is the real cause of lowered 
wages, may happen under, and even be stimu¬ 
lated by, ilie most rigid protection. 

On the wliolo it does not a]ipoar that the 
various excejdioiis suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much practical weiglit, at least 
in the ]trosent stag'^ of social development, 
though fhey suggest some iutcresling qualilie^i- 
tions of economic theory. Some of them aio 
connected with the jiossible evils that accompany 
extended division of labour—evils not sufliei- 
ently recognised by the older English writers, 
but nevertheless of serious socual import. They 
further bring out the varying consequences 
that follow Irom the action of indualrial effort 
according as it is })laced nndor the law of 
Inchkasino Kiiiuiiss or under the law of 
DrMiiTisiiiNO Hki'IIRNS, and show, as Mill had 
hricfly iiotiocd (Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), 
that agricultural and manufacturing com¬ 
munities arc not affeeled in the same way by 
free trade. The “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from the consideration of lime ; 
it appeals to the future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible dive?‘gon(5c from tlie individual interests 
of jiroduccrs and cousuukts, have been brought 
into stronger reiicj^ without, however, invalidat¬ 
ing the proposiliou that in the main the interest 
of the community is served by the widest free¬ 
dom. 

The result tlicn is that the practical policy of 
fwo trade is a sound deduction from esbiblished 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex¬ 
ception mimtdje clearly iiiadoiout by its advocates, 
on whom the burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound notmerely to adduce special circumstance!^ 
that appear to favour the elidm, but to tike into 
ccountall the surrounding conditions, and to 
give duo weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, the most «j)lausibie cases for interference 
with the normal couiso of ti’ado turn out to be 
theoretical suhtlcties, not praetic^ible or advis¬ 
able expedient's. 

[Tlie literature .-f the subject is too exteusive for 
adequate notice. Adam Smith, Wealth of Naliom, 


bk. iv., is the source of the most effective free- 
trade arguments. Tlie petition of tlip mcrehnuts of 
Ijondoii,1820 (in WmllKof Noiions, ed. M‘(JulIoch, 
note 15), drawn up by Thos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newmarch, liutory of Piiccs, vol. vi. p. 335), 
suiTimari.sed them most concisely.—F. Bastijit, 
Sophmnes fjcofiomit/aes, (Euvres, tomes iv. and v., 
contain the most brilliant exposure of |>opular 
fallacies.—W. Gr. Sumner, Prolckionisin, New 
York, 1883, and 13. K. Wise, JndnMrud Freedtnn, 
1892, deal with the latest ]>h:ises of the contro¬ 
versy. See also referenre.s given aUpve, and for 
writers who have o})posed, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Proi'uction.] c. f. b. 

FKEE TRADE, Eari.y History op. The 
free-trade agitation of the 19th century, itself 
only ono [ihaso of the gi'owth of the competitive 
system, was the last tliough not the final stage 
of a great movement extending over several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, the 
expression “ free trade ” has different meanings 
at difleient periods in the economic lii.story of 
the country. The foreign merchants of the 
middle ages who desired to obtain a footing in 
England on a free-trade basis, meant by tliia 
expression that, subject to the payment of the 
usual customs, they should be allowed to exer¬ 
cise their calling in English jwrts and mart 
towns without lot or hindrance ; that they 
should not be subjected to unreasonable exac¬ 
tions ; that their ships and goods should not bo 
ari’csted w’ithout due cause, etc. Tlio JCnglisli 
“free trader” of the latter part of the 16th 
century wished to see the revival of tim regula¬ 
tions of the S'l’Ai'LE sy.stem, and the witlidrawal 
of the privileges of exclusive trailing comi»anics, 
such as the Merchant Adventurers. In the 
I7tli century he meant the broadening of the 
basis of the companies, so that all who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writers, such as Roger Coke 
(i/.v.), who clearly i)crecived the advantages of 
free imiJortation, of the repeal of the navigation 
acta, and of tlie acts restricting’ certain trades, 
such as thoaattle an<i woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of the Dutch in the regulation of commerce. 
The free trader of tho 18th century advocated 
, the removal or reduction of duties on imports 
and exports, but at this time he seldom belonged 
to the coTimiercial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to luiderstand the significance of the 
various pliases of the free-trade movement, apart 
from the general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each iihase became prominent. 
From the standpoint of to-day, for example, the 
elaborate fcgulaftons rf)f Edward III.'s great 
Ordinance of the Staples appear unwise and 
opjircssivc. flut the exiierimeiit of dispensing 
with sta])le towns had been tried and had led 
' to bad icsults. In tho jioliey he adopted witli 
regard to foreign merchants, ho was singularly 
favourable to their claims ; and many of h» 
statutes were intended to give security td 
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tradora, to repress lawlessness, to provide means 
of settling disputes, or to plaoo the collection 
of custoins on a satisfactory Iwisis. Tliese 
elaborate regulations, so i’ar 1‘roiu being a 
restraint on trade, woro frequently the means 
which made trade ])os.sihlo. Moreover it docs 
not apjiear to have been dilDlult to obtain 
oxemj)tion Crom the staj>lo acts \vheu*it coul 1 
bo shown that such a course was atlvantageous, 
and iliroiighout the middle ages there were 
numerous bodies of meicliauts, such as the 
Hauso mcrclumts, the merchauts of Florence, 
Venice, etc., who enjoye<l such privileges. So 
also, the elaborate commciciai ti’oaties of tijc 
14th and 1.5th (:4Uilurk'S have been too hastily 
■condemned by some writer. If they had 
been arbitrarily imi>osed by govenmients on 
unwilling communities where there liad fonnerly 
Ikjcu free exehango of commodities, and whcri; 
there were all the conditions reejuisito for 
peaceful and uninterrupted commerce, they 
would have been an iinwairiintable interference 
with the course of trade. But theso assumj>- 
tions would he inconect. Though unwise regu¬ 
lations were frequently adojtled, the ellect of the 
commercial tre^jiLies was to assimilate the con¬ 
ditions of dillercnt countries and connnunilies. 
to buihl up the fabiic of inteinational law, and 
to cxu'ikI trade far beyond the limits which 
wouUl Irivo been possible in a state of peifeet 
lifslom. With the gi-ouTh of capiUl and 
imliirttiy, the rise of a luamifacturing class, and 
the dcvelojiiuent of a national foreign trad' 
which took place in the l.^th century, the 
pi jvailing I'ostility to foreigners became more 
*tt5oiigly 7«;’.rkC't. The demand arose for the 
UK "Ut' i-gcuienl of native commerce, and the 
proi.f'tjon of English industries. The reign 
of Edward IV. is full of acts of parliament 
IKissed with this object, and from this time 
onwards wo can note the gradual development 
of ;.fM) >;icat protective system which was not 
ovei Liirown tW our own day. The privih'gcs 
enjoyed by forei^i nicrcliauts w<||fo restricted. 
Those of the Ilanso morchanls, who attained 
their greatest influence in England in the 15th 
century, were suspended by hldwaiji VI., and 
after a jiartial renewal unJerMary ana Jilizabcth,^ 
were finally witiidrawn the latter. Englis» 
trading conipanics wxro uicorpoiutcd, protective 
tariffs imposed, corn laws and navi^tion acts 
were passed, and the country was apparently 
getting decjier and cloe]>er into a narrow national 
policy. AVo cannot here lisciiss the quistion 
how far the mercantile system achieved the 
objects which its adv(i(.-ales*had in view (vide 
Enolish Eakly Eco>.’omio History : ITai^I!- 
ATlc Lkaoue; MKncANTiLi! Syhtem ; Navioa- 
TiON Acts). The })mod which saw its growth 
saw also tlie giowth of Jio forc(« wdiiclL led to^ 
its final overthrow. Thioughout their liistory 
the policy of confining the foreign' trade of the 
(>}untry to excUiaivo trading companies was 


.t _ 

svhjocted to much hrstilc criticism. It w 
assailed in Partiament, and in the works 
economic writers. The regidations of .some 
I ho companies were inodiliwi to meet tlio claft 
ol oulsiders; Cromwell tried tlie experiment 
a free and oj)|n trade with the I'last Indici 
privileges weic granted to bodies of merchan 
in contravention ol lbe.elmvtei*sol'thecomji.anic 
in a great debate ut the committee on tiado 
1657, only tw'o i)erson.s were favouiahlo to tl 
Merchants Adventurers, while all the <»th 
member.s woi-e for the free merchants, 'fhe 
were many men like Ralph Oakpinkm (q.v. 
who were willing to suHcrinnch in the .strugg 
iigainst moiif)poly ; and after the revolution 
1055, lew' of the old companies arc of grcj 
practical inqiortiuico except llie East Inp] 
Co.MPANY (q.v.), which itself w'as ivorganised c 
a national h.asis. With the IStli century tl 
movement for the lemoxal or reduction ^ 
duties on imjiorts and cxjiort.s becomes ir 
portant. It can best lie tiaeed in the histoi 
of the commercial tiealies of the period ai 
the negotiations wliicli led up to then 
c.q. the Mki'iiuk.n Tukatv witii Poi-tng 
(170S), the Treaty of Utrei lit, (17i;(), U 
commercial clauses of which wero diafted I 
Artliur Moon*, and W. Pjtt’s commercii 
Lieaty with France (1786). In the first v 
have a typical treaty framed on the principh 
of the mereaiiLilc .syslein. “The Metliuc 
Treaty ” iaid Fox in 1786, “had justly bee 
eon.sidercd as tlie commercial idol ol England. 
Tlie eighth and ninth clauses of the Treaty < 
Utrecht raised a stoi*m amongst the commcim} 
classes, for they were an attem]»t to move i 
the direction of free trade with i’luiicc. It w'j 
found inqiossiblo to cany them, though th 
principh’s tlicy embodied were most ably adv{ 
eated chiefly by Arthur Moore in I’arliamcni 
and by Defoe in Mcrcalor. Pitt's treat) 
avowedly an attempt to carry into eflect th 
teaching of A^m Smith, was passed withou 
serious ^position,—“No great maiiufaoturm 
body ofnien” said Pitt, “ 1 <9^Sfkenalal’m,”“ 
and during the short period of its ojieratio; 
before tlio outbreak of the war with France i 
was very successful. Many other illustration 
of the growth of free-trade jiriucijAcs during th 
18th century may bo given, such as AVali'ole’ 
commercial and colonial policy, Pitt’s Irisl 
proposiLiona, etc. ^ The princi]iai «ob.staclo h 
their way was the bitter hostility of the com 
mcrcial classes. But there can scarcely be am 
il^’ibt that but Jbr the French revolutionar 
war, and the difliciilties into which it plungei 
the country, Pitt^'ould ha^jp anticipated b; 
lifly years the hater froe-l,radc«novcnio,nt. 

^ W. A. 8. H. 

Free trade principles w’crc early Tnaintainoi 
ill France by the economists, l^ing a natura 
deduction from their principle of ^missez-fair 
and a necessary corollary to their doctriD< 
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Social protective duties {aociaU Sck'ittazblle) 
have been advocated in oixlei to hinder the 
degradation of labour, in consequenuo of the 
jjftssurc of foreign oomiHititoi-s working under 
inferior eondiliony of life, and in countries 
with stringf’ut Factory Laws, (see also Fac* 
TORY Ac i s) the plea has in certain cases an 
apparent force. In its more extreme fonn, 
as in the United States, where protection 
against the “pauper labour” of Europe is a 
popular cry witli the ojqwneiits of free trade, it 
is only a reijctitinn of llie fallacy already noticed 
that free trade reduces the amount of employ¬ 
ment, and it also cj'i'oiieously assumes that 
with unrestrictod commerce wages will every¬ 
where tall to tlio lowest existing level, though 
it is obvious lliat iMMKiUATlON of poorly-paid 
foreign labour, whicli is the real cause of lowered 
wages, may happen under, and even be stimu¬ 
lated by, ilie most rigid protection. 

On the wliolo it does not a]ipoar that the 
various excejdioiis suggested to the broad canon 
of free trade have much practical weiglit, at least 
in the ]trosent stag'^ of social development, 
though fhey suggest some iutcresling qualilie^i- 
tions of economic theory. Some of them aio 
connected with the jiossible evils that accompany 
extended division of labour—evils not sufliei- 
ently recognised by the older English writers, 
but nevertheless of serious socual import. They 
further bring out the varying consequences 
that follow Irom the action of indualrial effort 
according as it is })laced nndor the law of 
Inchkasino Kiiiuiiss or under the law of 
DrMiiTisiiiNO Hki'IIRNS, and show, as Mill had 
hricfly iiotiocd (Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 1), 
that agricultural and manufacturing com¬ 
munities arc not affeeled in the same way by 
free trade. The “infant industry” argument 
gains its force from the consideration of lime ; 
it appeals to the future as against the present. 
The real nature of national interest, and its 
possible dive?‘gon(5c from tlie individual interests 
of jiroduccrs and cousuukts, have been brought 
into stronger reiicj^ without, however, invalidat¬ 
ing the proposiliou that in the main the interest 
of the community is served by the widest free¬ 
dom. 

The result tlicn is that the practical policy of 
fwo trade is a sound deduction from esbiblished 
economic doctrines, and that any proposed ex¬ 
ception mimtdje clearly iiiadoiout by its advocates, 
on whom the burden of proof rests, and who are 
bound notmerely to adduce special circumstance!^ 
that appear to favour the elidm, but to tike into 
ccountall the surrounding conditions, and to 
give duo weight to each. Submitted to such a 
test, the most «j)lausibie cases for interference 
with the normal couiso of ti’ado turn out to be 
theoretical suhtlcties, not praetic^ible or advis¬ 
able expedient's. 

[Tlie literature .-f the subject is too exteusive for 
adequate notice. Adam Smith, Wealth of Naliom, 


bk. iv., is the source of the most effective free- 
trade arguments. Tlie petition of tlip mcrehnuts of 
Ijondoii,1820 (in WmllKof Noiions, ed. M‘(JulIoch, 
note 15), drawn up by Thos. Tooke (Tooke and 
Newmarch, liutory of Piiccs, vol. vi. p. 335), 
suiTimari.sed them most concisely.—F. Bastijit, 
Sophmnes fjcofiomit/aes, (Euvres, tomes iv. and v., 
contain the most brilliant exposure of |>opular 
fallacies.—W. Gr. Sumner, Prolckionisin, New 
York, 1883, and 13. K. Wise, JndnMrud Freedtnn, 
1892, deal with the latest ]>h:ises of the contro¬ 
versy. See also referenre.s given aUpve, and for 
writers who have o})posed, see articles on A. A. 
Cournot ; and Proi'uction.] c. f. b. 

FKEE TRADE, Eari.y History op. The 
free-trade agitation of the 19th century, itself 
only ono [ihaso of the gi'owth of the competitive 
system, was the last tliough not the final stage 
of a great movement extending over several 
centuries. As we may expect, therefore, the 
expression “ free trade ” has different meanings 
at difleient periods in the economic lii.story of 
the country. The foreign merchants of the 
middle ages who desired to obtain a footing in 
England on a free-trade basis, meant by tliia 
expression that, subject to the payment of the 
usual customs, they should be allowed to exer¬ 
cise their calling in English jwrts and mart 
towns without lot or hindrance ; that they 
should not be subjected to unreasonable exac¬ 
tions ; that their ships and goods should not bo 
ari’csted w’ithout due cause, etc. Tlio JCnglisli 
“free trader” of the latter part of the 16th 
century wished to see the revival of tim regula¬ 
tions of the S'l’Ai'LE sy.stem, and the witlidrawal 
of the privileges of exclusive trailing comi»anics, 
such as the Merchant Adventurers. In the 
I7tli century he meant the broadening of the 
basis of the companies, so that all who desired 
might obtain admission on easy terms. There 
were also some writers, such as Roger Coke 
(i/.v.), who clearly i)crecived the advantages of 
free imiJortation, of the repeal of the navigation 
acta, and of tlie acts restricting’ certain trades, 
such as thoaattle an<i woollen trades of Ireland, 
and who advocated the more enlightened policy 
of the Dutch in the regulation of commerce. 
The free trader of tho 18th century advocated 
, the removal or reduction of duties on imports 
and exports, but at this time he seldom belonged 
to the coTimiercial classes. It is impossible, 
therefore, to luiderstand the significance of the 
various pliases of the free-trade movement, apart 
from the general economic conditions which 
prevailed when each iihase became prominent. 
From the standpoint of to-day, for example, the 
elaborate fcgulaftons rf)f Edward III.'s great 
Ordinance of the Staples appear unwise and 
opjircssivc. flut the exiierimeiit of dispensing 
with sta])le towns had been tried and had led 
' to bad icsults. In tho jioliey he adopted witli 
regard to foreign merchants, ho was singularly 
favourable to their claims ; and many of h» 
statutes were intended to give security td 
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342 to 195, and in 1840 by 300 to 177. Lord 
Kitzuilliam’s rosoliitioiis in ilio IJouso of Loi'ds 
comlemnatory of the corn laws were in 

1839 by 224 votes to 24, ainl in 1840 by 194 
to 42. Dm ing tho debate in tlie Lords on 14 lb 
March 1839, the premier, Lo|d Melbourne, 
said, “To^leavo the whole agrionlUiral in¬ 
terest without ])roteetion, I declare bcf(ft-o Gf)d I 
think it the Avildest and maddest scheme that 
lias ever entered into tlio itn.igination of man 
to conceive.” In the session of 1840, 703 
jictitimis, Avith 775,810 signatures, Avere jnc- 
sented to tlie House of CoiuTnons against tho 
obnoxious laws. In tho sos.sion of 1841 
ministers ^iroposcd a fixed duty of 8s., but no 
me.'usure was brought in oAving to tlie dissolu- 
lion. Sir Kobort I'kicl {(J.v.) came into power in 
September, and in tho ensuing Aviiiter there 
Avas .such IciTihle distress in all the great eci.tres 
t»f ['opulalion tliat a conviction gained ground 
of tlie ahsoiute necessity for some change in 
the reslrictive laws Avliieh pre.sscd so heavily 
upon tho coniniunily. 

Early in 3 812 Mr. Ihight steppe<l into the 
flout rank ot the rejiealeis, and ereatul inueli 
eHect by his earnest eloipieiiee. "With Cohden, 
Villiers, and Wilson, he was instrunieiitnl in 
forming many provincial brimclies of the league. 
The g •A'cniment Avas iioaa' moved to action, and 
hi the . • asioii of 1842 fool carried his noAV .slid¬ 
ing sea! ily this, there Avas to bo 20s. duty 
whoji the ]uice Avas at 518., decreasing to 12s. 
at 60s and Is. at 73s. ; the duty Avas not 1- 
exceed 20s. avIk-u the piiec fell beloAV .51.s. An 
ai.ieiidnioi.' in favour of a tixed duty, pro])oac<l 
by Lord 'oliii llussell in the Coinnion.s, was 

' tacd i‘y 3^.9 to 226, and a similar amend- 
meii:. projiosed by Lord Melliourno in the 
Up]ier House was lo.st by 207 to 71 ; an 
aim ndmeiit in favour of total repeal proposed 
by Mr. Villiers in the Commons was rejected 
by 193 to and a similar ameudmont 
brought foiwaixl by Lord Hrougliam in the 
Peers was lost* by 109 to 5. • Tho second 
reading of the iSliilhig-scale Uill in Tie Lord? 
Avas cau'iod by 119 to 17. I'o meet tlic giw- 
ing deficit in tho revenue, which %id iioav be¬ 
come very .serious, Peol^brougl-t in a bill fen 
tho imposition of an inennie ta.x of 7d, in the 
pound, to bo levied for three ycari^ Put in 
order to alleviate the noAv burden, ho either 
pardaiiy or AA'holly •’holished tho duties on 
numerous in)| ntant articles, such as drugs, 
butter, eggs, cheese, laru, dye-woods, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and salted meat The Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, biiilWiy ine "opgalers ou the 
site of the Peteiloo ’oa^' acre, was oj^iicd 80th 
January 1843. At the iuanguAl meeting 3n1>- 
scriptions of £40,000 to the league fund Avoro 
announced. In Febijary, the House Com¬ 
mons was invited by Lord Howick to discuss 
the question of free trade on,a side issue, when 
his loixlship moved for a committee to inquire 


into the distre-A^ of tlie country. During the 
debate a strange secno occurred. After a power¬ 
ful speech by Mr. Cobdon in favour of repeal. 
Sir Robert Peel lose, and in Ids excitement 
indirectly insinuated that Mr. Cohden was 
iuelinod to faHour his a.^ia.ssiiiation. Tho un- 
liaj)]»y incident aiuse out of a misinterpretation 
]>nt upon ceilain Avoids by Air. Colxlen. Tlie 
premier's overwrought feelings were fuilher 
intensified by the attempt upon Idmself which 
had resulted in the death ot his f^eel•etary Air. 
Drummond. 'I’lie affair passed over, and Lord 
Howick’s motion avus rejeiited by 306 to 191 
votes. Votes of .sympathy Avith Air. Cohden 
were {xassed at various public meetings. In tlm 
spiing of 1843 tho Icagtio hold a series of 
demonstrations in Dniry f.ano Theatre. Lord.s 
Russell and Alouleaglc biouglit forward motion.« 
in ])arliaincnt to impiire into the elhicts of 
Pod’s .sliding .scale, but they wore rejected in 
the Commons and Lords respectively by 241 
votes to 145, and 200 to 78. Air. Villiers’s 
motion lor total repeal Avas rejected tins year 
by 381 to 125, but m the minority were several 
pioininent and ex-oflieialAvliigs. The council of 
tho league distributed, in 1843, tracts, and publi¬ 
cations, etc., to the number of 9,026,000. If 
was also ilelciminrd now to raise a fund of 
£100,000 to lurtlier tho objects of tho league. 
In Alarcli 1844 ATr. Cohden moved for a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the Elects of ]uoteciive duties ou agricul¬ 
tural tenants and labouier.s, but ho. wn.s defeated 
by 221 to 133. Mr. Villiers’s annual motion 
was siilxsequcnily brought forw'ard and lost by 
328 to 124, hut Air. Bright predicted tliat 
either Sir Robert Peel aaoiiM abullsli tlio corn 
laAvs or bis government Avould be overthroAvn. 
At a great meeting held in Covent Carden 
Theatre, Air. Cohden announced that they 
would ])ctitiou the existing House of Commons 
no more, but Avonld mcmoriallso tho Queen 
direct in favour of the immediato dis.solution of 
parliament. 

8ir Robert Peel brought iilrward the Budget 
foi 1815 on the 14th of Febiuary. There Avaa 
a surplus of £3,409,000, which lie propo.sed to 
devote to the reduction of the sugar duty, the 
abolition of the duty ou glas.s, cotton, wool, 
and on tho importation of Baltic staves. He 
also proposed to abolish tho duty on all those 
article#AA'hich merely yielded noiftilTal amounts, 
a step which wouhi sAveep aAvay 430 article.s 
from tho tariff. The budget Avas not thorough 
«i*ough for the frftnds ot tho league, who com¬ 
plained that it took aAi'ay Avith one hand what 
it gave with, the (^icr. Oni.ho 7th of Alarch 
Air. Cobdon inovcx.! for a acilct committee to 
inquire into tho causes and extent of tho exist¬ 
ing agricultural distress, and into’the effects 
of legislative protection upon fhe interests of 
landowners, tenant farmcry.*and f:^n labour¬ 
ers. The motion was lost by 213 io 121. 
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El&i*ly in May a grout bazaaf in connection 
with tlie leugufi was held in Covent Gartlon 
Theatre. On tlie 26tli of May, I.ord Jolin 
Russell bronglit forward oiglit resolutions in 
parliament in the liope of forcing on the ques* 
tion, and shortly afterwards Mr. Villicrs re¬ 
peated, for the last time, his annual motion for 
the abolition of tlio corn laws. On this occa¬ 
sion Mr. Bright said that Sir Robert Peel knew 
well enough what the country wanted, and ho 
ought to do it, being the only statesman com¬ 
petent for the task. The premier brushed 
aside Ijord John Russell’s resolutions, and, in 
replying to the motion of Mr. Villicrs, said 
that he could not see his way to apply the 
principle of free trade completely to agricultnro 
and the total abolition of the com laws. But 
there were signs of wavering and perplexity in 
the pwimer’s mind. When the House rose on 
the 8th of August there were grave ap]>rehen- 
sions Jis to the apjn’oaclnng harvest, and it was 
felt that the quc.stion of the coiitinnauee of the 
com laws wjus mainly dependent upon the 
variations of the hiromcter. That which actu¬ 
ally occurred was worse than the anticipation. 
The harvest was deficient in Great Britain, 
while ill Ireland the i)otato crop, Iho staple 
flustenauco of the population, failed entirely. 
Terrible suifering ensued, and at a mass meeting 
at Manchester on the 28th of October, Mr. 
Cobden cfilled on Sir Robert Peel ta,savc the 
country, which was nienaco/l by famine. The 
oabiuot met freipiontly, being much dlscoin- 
posexl at the aspect of alfairs ; but even in this 
narrow circle there were strong dilfereiiccs of 
opinion as to the measures reipiircd. On the 
22nd of November Lord John Russell issued a 
manifesto to the electors of the City of London 
declai'ing for tlie aholitiuu of the corn laws. 
“ Let us unite," wrote his loixlship, “ to put an 
end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the banc of agriculture, 
the source of bitter divisions among classes, the 
cause of j)onfhi,fu'iover, mortality, aild crime 
among tbo peo]‘lo." Tliis address precipitated 
matters, and it was followed by similar declara¬ 
tions from Lord Morpeth at Leeds, and Mr. 
(aftenvards Lord) Macaulay at Edinburgh. The 
cabinet met on 25th November, and the crisis 
was now felt to be most urgent. The ministerial 
discussions Jaeted for several days. A length 
the Duke of Wellington gave way, and on the 
3rd of December the I'hnes made the startling 
announcement—^received in wany (juarters with 
‘ncredulity—that the abolition of the corn laws 
had been resolved upon, and that parliumeut 
was to meet at ^*1100 to cofisider the question. 
As Lord Stanley, however, and some other 
ministers absolutely declined to support com- 
pleto abolitioA, the premier resigned. Lord 
John Rus^ll endeavoured to form a govei nmont, 
bat his negotiations fell through, and Peel was 
recalled. Foreseeing that he could carry aboli¬ 


tion through the combined efforts of his own> 
friends ami the whigs and frec-trad<5rs, he con- 
sen Led to resume office, and Lord Stanley was 
replaced iu the government by Mr. Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, the anti-corn law league did not 
relax its etlbrii. An iniiiortant meeting was 
held at >laiichcstor on 23id DccemVer, when it 
was resolved to raise a fund of £250,000 for 
the puri»oso of promoting free-trade principles 
in the existing emergency. Upwards of £00,000 
was subscribed in the room in an hour and a 
half—the largest sum ever subscribed in the 
same space of time for any cause. On the 27 th 
of January 1846 Peel brought forward hia 
measure lor the abolition of the corn laws 
before a crowded IIoiiso of Commons. Pro¬ 
longed debate.s took place at each stige of the 
bill, but eventually, on the 16th of Alay, tho 
third reading was carried by a majority of 98 
iu a house of 556. The list of 327 members 
who voted in favour of the bill included 104 
conservatives, and 223 wliigs and liberals ; the 
minority of 229, with the exception of seven 
votes, was composed exclusively of conservatives. 
Partly through tho arguments and iiifluenco of 
the Duke Wellington, the House of I^ords 
p.isscd tho secoinl reading of the bill by a 
majority of 47 voles, and the measure became 
law on tlie 25Lh of June. On tlie same day 
the Peel ministry fell upon the Irish Coercion 
Bill. The premier, in his speech on leaving 
oHice, delivered on tho 29th, reviewed the 
course and policy of his government, j»aid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Cobden, and closed with 
these memorable words—“It may be that I 
shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of goodwill in the abodes of tliose 
whose lot it is to labour, and to cam their daily 
bread by the sweat of theii brow, when they 
shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and iintaxcd food, the .sweeter because 
it is no longer leavened by a .senio of injustice.” 
Tho measuriufor aholishing the corn laws pro¬ 
vided that from the jiassmg' of the net, and 
until the 1st of February 1849, tbo maximum 
duty would be 10s., exigible when the price was 
under 48s.^, and it was to fall a shilling with 
overy shilling of rise hi the price till tho latter 
reached 538. or ujtwarJs, when the duty was to 
remain at the minimum of 48. The duties on 
barley and oats would undergo an alteration 
proportionally tlie same ; while all grain from 
Britirii colonies wvs to he admitted free of duty, 
and maize or Indian corn was to bo admitted, 
immediately after ^he ppssing of the act, at a 
nominal difvy. Other articles in the tariff, 
under thb heads of articles of food, agiiculture, 
manufacture, etc., were dealt with to the 
«iumbcr of several hundreds, in the way of 
duties repealed or reduced. The duty ou coni 
was to cease in 1849, with the exception of a 
registration duty of Is. a quarter, abolished in 
1869. Thiswasrosumod for oneyear, 1902-1903. 
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The Anti-Corn Law Loagne was dissolved on 
the 2 ikI of July 1840, its work having been 
practically accomplished. It had a temporary 
revival, however, in 18f»2, when there was some 
fear that the brief administration of Tjord 
Derby would j’el-urn to a jn’otectionlst |K)licy. 
After the abolition of the cofti laws other 
restrictions*npon the freedom of trade weie 
gradually removed. The navigation laws wore 
rei>ealed in 1849, and in 1853 Mr. Gladstone 
greatly relieved the tarilf by the reduction or 
total remission of imposts on 133 articles. 
Kurther steps in abolishing ))rotcctivo impedi- 
mcniH were taken in 1860, 1869, 1874, etc. 
The iiolicy of free trade in the United Kingdom 
has been justilicfl by its elfects on the jn-osperity 
ol tlie <'Ouii{ry ; for just as the frce-tra<li‘ .sy.stem 
has enabled us to lake the utmost possible ad¬ 
vantage of ])eriods of pros[)erity, .so it has en- 
ahled ns to meet phases of reaction and adversity 
with less stinin on our resources than any of the 
protected countries. The lliitish tarill is now 
virtually one ior revenue only, and under this 
sy.stem we liaveso'^uied agreatexjvinsion oflioth 
home nud foreign ira<le. Asallourrceent linaiunul 
Icgi.slalioii has tended towards the general aboli¬ 
tion ‘iiiddmiiinition of duties in oixler to liberate 
InnK, mil- •omiiieree has shown in consequence a 
re.nin! 'vable elasticity and power of reeuj>eration 
in dc, .-ssion. (See Maniuikstkr Scnooi, ; 
T\!:i|'’i- Rkhujm Movrmrnt, App., III.). 

\TlistoTij of Vu Anii-Coni law lAngue^ hy 
Archilnld Prentice, 2 vol.s. 1853.— Free Trwu 
aiid Protecthm, by Henry Pawcott, 1878. — Free 
l.ndev. luir Trade, by Sir Thomas II. Farrer, 

188.5.- - Ta % of UicJtard Cobden, by John Morlcy, 
2 -iL. 18S1.— Life and Sveeches of John Bright, 
by G. Larnctt Smith, 2 vols. 1881.— Uisiory of 
theFree Trade Movement Englana, by Augustus 
Mongredien, 1881.] u. b. s. 

FRKGIKR, A. (1789; died soon after 1850), 
an < tliwial o^thc profccture of the department 
of the Seine, was from 1824 to 1830 secretary 
of the Conseil IWfeefure, andrfrom 1830 to 
1843 head of tno Bureau du Donurne (state 
property) in Paris, lie wi’ote principally on 
subjects connected with tho dangi^ous classes 
in largo towns :— JJes Crosses JJangereuses dart^ 
Ic' grandes Villcs (Paris, 2 vols. 1839-40), at(Q 
Mistoire de VAdministration de la Police A 
Paris d^uis Philippe Auguste (Pans, 2 vols. 
1850). His pamphlet, Solution NouvclU du 
ProhUmedela 1/is^rc(Paris, 1851), is in favour 
of a minimum rate of wagvS, to bo fixed t)y the^ 
local authorities according to the cost of food 
and lodgings, coupled* witli an interdiction of 
emidoying married wom^n in facferics (p. ^7), 
and of erecting new factories •in largo towns 
(p. 44). Pheso rules were only to be applied 
to manufacturers employing more tha^ twentjr 
workmen. e. ca. 

FREIGHT is the reward paid by U’C owner 
of goods to the shipowner for the service of 


tnnsporting mcrchand’so from the agreed place 
of shijiment trt*the agreed place of delivery. 
It acciiies usually under written contrJicU 
called charter-parties or bilhs of lading. Wl!bn 
an entire ship i.s hu'ed lor .service a chaitor- 
party is madc^ When a j.art c:irgo is laden 
in what is called a “liner,” a “berth ” ship, 
or sometimes, a “general cargo” ship, no 
charter-party is tnade between the owner of the 
goods and tho shipowner, hut a bill ol lading is 
issued to each shij*p(ir for his own parcel of 
goods, and the cost of freight as well a.s all tho 
other conditions of the contract are set forth 
therein. In tho latter class of eases freight is 
generally jirepaid, the payment being nuwle in 
cxchuiigo for the bill oi lading. In tijc former 
class—where a charlei-paily is drawn iij), and 
tho whole ship is lured, the iiKdliod of ]>ay- 
ment varies very much. Somotimcs the tnoght 
is paid partly in advance at the time ol ship¬ 
ment, but most frequently it i.s jiaid at the. 
time and place of delivery. If in cither case 
tho goods are not delivered at the agreed ]iort 
of destination, and the freight has not been 
jiaid in advance, no freight becomes due, no 
matter what j>ortion of the voyage may have 
been accomplished, lly the law.s of some Con¬ 
tinental Statc.s Avhat is culled “distance freight” 
is due to tho .ship when an accident ]»ieventa 
tho vessel carrying the goods to Gio agreed 
destination, except in tho case of total lo.sa; hut 
Fiiiglish Itw does not recognise any freight to be 
due which the charter-party makes payable at 
tho port of destination on duo deliveiy of tho 
goods until tho goods are so delivered. In tlie 
absence, however, of express stipulation to tho 
contrary, freight, once ])repaid in accordance 
with the terms of either cliarter-jiarty or bill 
of lading, is not iceoverablo from the ship¬ 
owner il, tlirough tho occurrence of some sea 
peril, tho vessel fails to make delivery at tho 
jiort of dc.stinarion. The theory in this ease 
is, that such j/rojiaymcnt of freight is added to 
tho vahie of the goods shipped, and that tho 
insurable interest in the prepaid vests 

in she owner of the goods, the value of which 
is enhanced by this prepayment. Tho ship¬ 
owner has not always an iirsurahlo Interest in 
prejiaid freight. It is not at sea-risk, from 
the fact that it is paid. Tho shipowner has it, 
and no sea peril makes him liable to 7-<-tnni tho 
monc]» if the go^Is are not delivered. The 
incidents of freight no longer attach to tlie 
money so jiaid. 

^ Tho word “ffcight” covers a good many 
variations, such as chartered freight, bill-of- 
lading freight, jwnors’ freight, charterers’ 
fieight, lump-sun? freight, and diad freight, 
indicating various contract relations to the thing 
itself. Lump-sum freight mean? an agreed 
amount for a voyage, in’espectiTSa of the number 
of tons delivered, so that unless otherwise 
provided, the lump sum is payable at dcstina- 
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tioii, even altliongli j>art of ilio cargo may 
have becij lost Jroin sea ])tUls duriug the 
voyage. DttuI fn-ight is iiioiioy due to (lie sbij)- 
ow^.’ier in respect of goods agreed to be shipjxsd 
but not shipped liy the person wlio luis fuilcil 
to make t!io shijonont according,lo Ids contract 
to do so. It may also be obsci-vcil that tlic 
word freight has a more exclusive significance 
between the shipowner and an umlerwriter in 
a policy of iiisuianee lliaii it has hotween the 
shipowner and the ownei of the gooils under 
charter-parties and bills of lading. 

When Height is payable mi light delivery at 
the agii'cil poll of destination, the shipowner 
is entitled to payment oven if the gooils arc 
delivered damriged, hut Ihe shipowner incni.s 
liability lor the value of iion-dclivciod good-i 
stated by bill o( lading to have hcen shipped, 
or lor which a icceijit has Itcen given ; a claim 
against Ihe sliipownet foi damaged goods also 
holds good where l.iiill. or negligence is ^iroveil. 
Siiipowiiers eon1ra<-f theinsehes out of liahilitv 
to pay for damaged goo<is in ceti.iin sjieeified 
cases, and if the goods anive in sjiceii! Ireight 
is always jiayalde. 

Many dispufe.s oee.iir as to where freight is 
payable. It has been held tliat the eaptain 
sliould deliver the goods first and claim jiay- 
inentarterward.s. This, however, conllicts with 
tw'O imjKU'taiit conditions. The first le.sults 
from the eommon-law dictum, which gives the 
carrier a lien for fi eight on the goods l-c carries. 
Obvio’Lsly, Ills lien lasts so long as the goofls 
arc in Ins eiisfody, and cannot bo e-xereised 
after tliej'^ have ])as.se-(l into the premises or pos¬ 
session of flic pci.son liy wliom fho freight is 
payable. To bo available against him, pay¬ 
ment before getting possession is essential. 
The second results from a condition now fre¬ 
quently inserted in ehartor-]»arties, by which 
the charterer stipulates tliat after tho c^rgo 
is once sliipped his liability under the con¬ 
tract shall absolutely cease, and^hat tho ship¬ 
owner shall look to, in other words, exeicise 
his lion on, to secure payment of the 

agreed freight; so that if he fails to do so, and, 
from any eau.se cannot, affer delivery, get the 
freight from the receiver of the good.s, ho shall 
have no right to come back on the original 
charterer and enforce payment agfunst him 
under the cluirtcr. In business language this 
is called th» l»‘ce.sser-clau.se.,V The .shijowncr, 
therefore, has lien both by common law 
and by special contract, and, in consideration 
of tho laftcr, generally givM specific release 
" mi liability to tho original charterer, after 
he has oiico shij^ped the cargo on which the 
shipowner’s licn*tbr freight'is to accrue. In 
consequence of these two conditions it ha.s been 
held that the master should deliver and the 
consignee receit'e the goo<ls at the ship’s side, 
and that such delivery tho master ecascs to 
be responsible ior She ^oda, and to have any 
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I lien, so that he is justified in refusing to pro¬ 
ceed with tlie delivery unless the freight is 
paid. Tliosc considoivitious secure that delivery 
and freight jiaynient aie, as neaily a.s po.ssihle, 
coincident, and liavo tho effeet of j»reventing 
.shij>ow’ners from making had debts on tho ono 
hand, and, ou^'tlic other, of saving charterers 
from )iitying freight tw’i(‘e over, Hioth being 
equally objectionable. In practice they work 
easilyaUhongh this description makes them look 
rather elaborate. 

Kreight lia.s become, in recent years, an 
object of greatly iiiercaseil interest to the in- 
habilaiits of tho United Kingdom. Tliree- 
(piarteis ot a century ago we eouhl geiier.-illy 
leed ouisclves by our own produel ions. Since 
then the ]>opulatiou has increased more titan 
50 per cent. Ami the economic comlition of 
the larger ]io]>ulation is so nmeh impiviVid that 
the sc.ile oj cousiimptioii is mm-Ji laig<-r liiaii m 
former tunes. Lins than half the commodi¬ 
ties eonsunied noiv aie juodneed Inue, and it 
is eethain that ol our daily bread, less Ih.m a 
fourth p.art is giowii at home. 'I'he ceiiitiL'i' of 
these vast supplies of food, in addiiion to the 
raw materials tor our m.-mulactuie.',, makes tlie 
question of freight of interi'st to ovciy in¬ 
habitant of tho kingdom. Our food cannot 
come hero without sea-carriage ; tlii.s eamiot ho 
provided without tho payment of adequate 
freights. It is, therefore, matter of common 
interest to inquire—^wliat must Height cover? 
what items do really enter iut*i ils cost? 
and what has the jiayment called freight to 
provide ? 

Ill tho first jilace, freight has to jirovido 
for tho Imilding, maintmiance, dejueeialion, 
and ultimate loss of the ship itself. If Height 
were not adcipiato for all tliesc purpo.scs, sea- 
oarryiug would not bo conlinncil a.s a trade. 
No capitalist would invest money in tho hnild- 
ing or buying of shijia unless he e.xjieeted on 
tho uUimato lo.ss or s;ile of the*ves.sel to find 
his original oa])ital in hand, ,plu.s .something 
more than 3 per cent interest for tho time of 
the investment, otherwise the money had better 
have been^put into consols or raihvay deben¬ 
tures. No one invests in very troublesome and 
jSrecarioiis tnides but lor tlie hope that at the 
end of the adventure they would find not the 
capital only, but interest at a liigbcr rate than 
that yielded by investments wdiicli give no 
trouble, and arc practically without risk. 

In Ibe second jdaco, a ship is only a tool; 
a tool moreover which demands the constant 
omploynjcnt of lafiour fov its u.se. It must 
he ^prepared and outfittoil for every voyage. 
To tho Outfit 5f stores and provisions nearly 
every trade makes contributions. To load 
5argo, (^peks and harbours are necessary ; their 
cost must largely be provided out of freight. 
Captains, mate.s, engineers, firemen, and sea¬ 
men, all must be paid wages, and fed while a1 
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joa. Tlift li.i'lit .'ui'i jiilolagc services round our 
suiists are jiaid for out of (Voigljt, tlieso 
)oiiig sjii'i-ial cli.u'gfis on sliipping. When Ihe 
/(".sel coiiirM Ii.ick with her cargo, the same 
•lijvrges liave all lo jm paid again. Freiglil, 
lieiefoic, lie .sud in one s<‘ii,s^ to Lo a very 
aige emjdu^er of labour. Laige classes of 
alionrera on sliore, as well as the seaiiii'ii*al]"at, 
ivc out of it, and Iniglil iiiiMt be siiliieient to 
tear l.be eest of all tliese eliaiges. 

The stmlent of eoonoinie laels will be ]uo- 
lared to licar that gieat elniiigcs liave, taken 
ilaeo 'W’llli regard to all tlies(‘ elements in the 
•ost of In iglit m l:de years. Slii]is were fonncily 
milt of wood, tin'll ol iion, now' aliriosl. exclii- 
;ivelyo! steel. Mteaiu pr<ijui]sioii, exeepling in 
lie \ ei\ long trade voynges, is rapidly super- 
.eding Iho use of sails. To build wooden sbi|is 
ve. Innl to depend on imported timber. Kor 
'uii iuitl .st-<'el slops, the law inatciial in vast 
pi'inlitie, lies under oiir feid in the iron and 
loal nie.'!.sure.s, a ]>ereeTifage only of iron m tiie 
>re or plates being iinpoib'd. The Cost of 
,bi]>i)!iihliiig is le-s than formeily. That of 
uaiutenanee IS .iboui the same. That of stine- 
,ural ilejueeiatioii is not less. It used lo ]>o 
lioiight that iron stmetures would hist iudeii 
iiiely. J»nt the vieissitiules of climate and 
>t,ber thin ’,s have modilied this opinion. •Sinee 
.1 e.-dl ’ years of steam elianges in re<[nii ements 
if type, and s|ie-’d liave lendeieJ many 
resv Is iio-h in mi ceonoinic W'lise, long before 
hoy wm- woin out. To enver the iisk ot he- 
‘oiuing obsolete', iiievilable oull.iys on siuveys, 
ill now li«u rs in the c;lso of steamships, .uid 
'••j ic-iaf’' ! between old and new, about 10 
a; < 'ill of the oiiginal cost must be set aside 
lunuady to secure replacement of capital with 
■ea.' .-nal'le inteiest. 'I'bis, of eoiir.se, must be 
lonie by fieight. Since the introduetiou of 
,rip'' e\;)a...-:ion engines about no ini- 

>io',( .(.‘iit of^ihe hist impoitaiice has been 
nado in steam, and it may be assumed that, 
■.xehmiug the postible advent of soi^e iiiveiitiou 
IS farreaehing in lls i IfecUs as triple ex ansion, 
i dojireciation of 4 per cent lo 5 jier cent is 
:io\v L’nllieieiit. • 

It is ]>robabb' that thg costs of navigation^ 
liave {.bcHMs-'d. "Wages arc higher botli for 
•icamon and on shore ; but so nmeli^steam is 
ased 1,0 economise lalionr, that in spite of higher 
pay 10 Lite men aetnally employed, it is )irol)- 
ible that this item hi the co.st of IVeighl i^Iesa 
than formerly. Insuriiuce is prohably cheaper, 
in iiii'sL cases it certainly is sy. 

Koiicof these iteiiw, l^iwever, art^o uhauged 
to explain the lai'g-/y i. lueed cost lieiglrt. 
Limiting our view to the lasf forty yeais, 
which mark fh time W’thin which steam began 
to be used for oi'diiiary cargo-carrying, the 
reduction is very largo. It is difticult to state it 
in figures, Tho sliort-voyago trades iieces'’arily 
show the least reduction, because freight on these 


iiichidcs Mic l.iborr of loading and unloading, of 
light and liarhourdiies, etc., so treijuenl ly ; and 
these items art: higlier Liian foimeily’. Ihit in 
the loiig-voyagc tiadt'S leductions to below*! 
third of the tmiiier lales of height aie tpiile 
eoiumon. If tUc comparison be evLended to 
.suty or seventy years ago, many iieiglits wmihl 
be lound at less Limn one-fouitli what they weie 
then. They .still Jiuctuate iniieli, with varia¬ 
tions in eio})S and seasons, and are nllei ted some¬ 
times by warn and famines; but ajiai t idtogotlier 
from .such excoplioiial causes, the permanent 
level of freight is lower in tlie proporlion 
.stated. Two causes liave leil to lliis : (1) The 
slioiteiied lime, of voyages Iiy tin- use ol .sleam. 
(loastiTig voyage.s wliieh beijiienlly oduipieil a 
month now’ oeeiipy less than a wi'ck. iMedi- 
tcrraiiean voyages lliat use<l to occupy five tJi 
six monl'h.s arc now eompleled in two. rti<li,in 
voy.iges, vh% the O.ipe, by .sailing ships, wliieli 
fietpieiilly occupieil ten, eleven, and twelve 
months, are now fii'iiuently peifonned by caigo 
steamers in tiiree, and .seldom exceed four 
niontlis. (2) The gieally iiiere.ased si/i! of the 
vessels, (^aigocs of 1000 (mi.s aix* as common 
now as tho.se ol 1000 Ions beli'ic tin* use of 
steam ; and cargoes of hOOO to 7000 tons aio 
becoming frequent. These larger bulks can be 
carried at gieatly reduced rales. I'Im* large 
.sleam vessels of to-day ean make ]nofits out of 
rate.s of fieight on which either the small 
I 8teamsliips*or the large sailing ships of iormer 
limes would have made largo losses. These 
two are the chief faclor.s in tlii.s great reduction 
in the cost of freight. Steam ha,s saved time, 
and tlic growth of business has made it econo¬ 
mically possible to carry in larger bulks. 

We have recently been passing through a 
remarkable revolution in all that related to 
freight. Tlie material of tho vessels, tho 
method of jiropulsion, the .speed, the size, have 
all changed, and all liave conduced to the 
reduction in tl» cost of freight abc.uly men¬ 
tioned. • 

Tim economic etfects of thi.n!]iai)ge arc very 
coii.'niierable already, but are probably more 
far-reaching than anything a))parcut yet. Men 
used to live where their food w'a.s grown, ami 
were limited in their uumbcia to tlie local 
means of subsistence. Cheapened freight has 
made maritime distance of very small account 
so that iHillioiis of lufman beings in fli%.sc islands 
are living thousands of miles away from the 
idealities in which their daily bread is grown, 
wy 4 ioiitaoy sense oT risk or in.M'cnrily. Indeed, 
tliey are better olf than their fatheis, who had 
to live on what wa'^locally gt»\vii, whether it 
was a bad crop or a good one; %ut now, if the 
local crop is either bad or shorty it makes 'vary 
' little dilfercnce in the price though a great 
dillerence to the grower, so cheap and good 
and constant is the over-sea sr^ly. Oflcapcned 
freight, tliorefore, may bo said to have modified 
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the operation of the Malthu^mn law in an im* 
portant decree, for the time at all events, by 
twinging Die surplus food production of the most 
distant, countries to onr maikets, at constantly 
decreasing juices, 42,000 000 of jicojdo in tlicse 
islands, lu-ing now fed with tar cheaper, and 
generally better bread, than hall the nuinlier 
Ibrmeily. 

This would bo an important matter if it 
affected our own state only. But other states 
are following in our steps, and in sjiitc of duties 
more or less jiroliilutory, lind it impossible to 
kcej) out of tlieir ports the cheaply produced 
grain of distant lands, carried by English 
steamers at littlo more than nominal Ireigiit. 
Tlicro is no record of these transactions between 
foreign states in our board of trade and naviga¬ 
tion returns ; but tlio quantities of food carried 
under our Hag to (lermany, lltdlaml, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Sjiain, and Italy 
are very large indeed. When Die sea freight 
has come to bo less in many cases than the cost 
of inland transjiort from one j)art to another 
jiart of the same kingdom, it is easy to see how 
largo coast ]^opulations begin to draw on tlie 
ovcr-sca suitjdics, which are found cheajier than 
the liotiie-grown food. 

Whether aucli a state of affairs will last it is 
impossible to say. Will men go to live wlierc 
the food is grown ? or will they continue to 
dejiend on cheap freight for bijnging the 
treasures of other climes to consumers here. 
This IS a new state of things, and one of the 
very remaikable ellectsof clieaji ocean carriage. 

It is only necessary to allude to ono otlier 
fact connected with freight. Though so much 
oheajtur than in earlier yean, the transactions 
are so large as to have lurnished economists 
with one of the cliicf factors m making uji Ihc 
dilfereiice between the ajqwirent value of our 
imports and c\]»orLs. Twenty years ago there 
was much conci-rn at the growing gnlf between 
these two values. We were Amiinded of the 
dividends Duz-dj^itod Kingdom had <.o receive 
from abroad as partly exjilaining the dilfcronce, 
but they were not an ailcijuate exjilanatioii. All 
further anxiety on (he matter wius disposed of 
when it w'as shown that the irnjiort value in¬ 
cluded the freight, and had to be reduced by 
the amount thereof, also that the export value, 
in most cases, also required that tho freight 
should be mldcd, because* both frcigliU were 
earned so largely by tho English flag, i.e. by 
Englishmen >^orking in Ijnglish shijjs, and 
constituted as real an export value as any o^er 
item of export that apji'-arcd in the trade 
returns. It wA happily%alled ‘*an invisible 
export,” the vaffie of which heingduly deducted 
from imports and added to exports, explained 
the manner ^ which tlio apparent excess of 
imports was paid for. j. g. 

FKElfftIT, l4r.Ai>, and other terms, Soo 
Fbeiqht. 


. OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
_ 1 : _ 

FREIGHT IS THE MOTHER OF WAGES, 
This maxim, which means that unless a ship 
cams freight the sailom aro not entiUed to 
wuges, has ceased to bo apiilicablo in the 
United Kingdom .since 1854, by the Merchant 
Shipping Ac^ of that year, providing by § 183 
that “no right to wages shall be^ijlcpoiidcnt on 
the earning of freight,” subject, however, to the 
1 e.servation that a sailor’s claim is to be baiTed 
if it can be jiroved “that he has not exerted 
himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, 
and stores.” Any attempted modification of 
this jirovisioii by private agi'ccmcnt is wholly 
inoperative (.see § 182). Previously to the 
statutory abrogation of tlie old rule, the Courts 
had already engrafted many exceptions on it, 
and it was never ajqilicd to tho master of a 
.sbij) (see Hawkins v. Twizell, 25 Law .louriial 
(t^. B.)160); blit it seems strange that a rule 
so inhuman and unjust should liave been 
allowed to remain law for siieh a long period. 

According to French and Italian law a sailor 
was not entitled to wages in case of cAjiture or 
total loss of tho shij) and goods ((Ilodo de 
Commerce, § 258 [unamended]; Codicc di Com- 
mtreio, § 235), but as rcgaids Franco this rule 
was, in 1885, altered in favour of the sailors; 
and in tho ca.so of loss of height for other 
reasons, the codes of both countries always up¬ 
held the 3ailoi*s’ claims in the absence of express 
stijuilations to the contrary. 

According to German law, a sailor belonging 
to a ship wliieh has been lost is entitled, not 
only to the wages canied up to the date of 
the loss, but also to tho cxjienses inouiTod in 
returning to the port from whicli tho vessel 
started on Us voyage. 

[As to the present state of EiiglUli law on the 
subject, see Macla'-hlaii, Lnn' (■/ AlcrchayU Siiip- 
piiujy 4lii ed. 1892. — Abbott, J/iw of Me)'cha,nt 
i^liLps and Sc-imen, ]41h I'd., 1(101 (see also the 
report of Cutter v. Powell in 8mith’.s Lending 

CrtSCj).] ” E. 8. 

KRENril SCHOOL Oi'*'POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* 

I’enon., L>, ; P('iio<I 11., p Prriivl IIT., p. 157; 

I’lTiti'J p. Kih; Mcwlt’iii, stm ApjiciHhv, j>. 

^ A survey of Die Ffhneh school, from its com¬ 
mencement to the present time, will show that 
it has pSussed through four successive phases, 
which are clearly marked off one from the other, 
and form the natural subdivisions of this article. 

' Pkiuod I. (1615-1803). 

During this first jieriod, which may bo termed 
the period of the foundation of economic 
s{?inncc,«Frau^ may assuredly be said to have 
taken a more important part than any other 
, country. With Die increasing inton«t felt by 
cconothists in the liistory of economic doctrines, 
and with the greater amount of study Diey 
bestow upon th© older authors, more and more 
ample justice is paid by them to the great ser- 
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ices rendered in tlie past by the French school, 
t miglit be said that nowhere else has political 
coiioiny ha<l a huger nniubcr of precursors. 

It is now generally agreed that it was in 
Vanco that political eooiioniy lirst saw the 
ight and even rccidved its name ) for the first 
'ook bearing^he title of ikonomie 2'olUmte is 
hat by Antoine do MoNTcnufTiEN, fraicU 
^covomU 1(J15. (Tliis fact is 

peeially admitted by Cossa, on page G1 of his 
ntrodndion to the study of Volilical Economy, 
Ciiglish translation). Unfortunately the title 
f Montchrolu'n’s hook is juactioally the only 
jortion that has deserved to .survive, but that 
k'as eoitainly a beginning. Wliat, however, 
nay be lield to be the first systenialic treatise 
in political economy is tiic Essni sur la Nature 
!u Com?/ic)re, by llichaul Canthj.ok, which, 
Itliougli not pnl»lishe<i till 1755, was obviously 
vntten holoio 1731, since that was the year of 
ns death. In this work nearly all the, subjeet- 
iiatkT of modern political economy is dealt 
vitli in a most clear and dciinite inauuer. A 
lew (.iditioii lias just ajjjienred, with a preface 
jy Mr. Hill's, who, in the QuaHcrly Joxmial 
f Economics (July 1892), wiites tliat “good 
easons might l>c given for regarding him as the 
ather of political economy without putting 
.uy stiainecl Intelpretaliou upon the jdiiase.” 

'‘nest’.ns concerning money and taxation 
;reatly attracted the attention of the early 
!’reiii.li economists, probably by way of re- 
iction against the dehasement of the coinage 
lahitually jiractiscd by the kings of France, 
nd against the unjust ]invileges in rosjicct to 
axation ^ loch characteiised the old regime, 
riius long antecedent to Antoine de Mont- 
hretieu, deep in the middle ages, just half 
vay through the i4th century, Nicolas Ouesmr, 
lisho]) of Lisieux, the tutor of Charles V., 
vrob a trf'atiso entitled Tractatiui de (Mgine, 
Vatui Jn.re,*it Mutot'onibus Monctarum, of 
vliich Profe.ssor Ingram has been able to say 
hat it “containgaa theory of monty which is 
.Imoat entirely corrocL according to th., views 
»f the 19th century” (Ingram, History of 
finical Economy, p. P.fi), In thil} Bishop 
Iresme protests boldly against the alterations, 
n the value of money made by the king—these 
10 terms a “fraudulent act” [actio fraudulmia). 
n the same way two centuries later, during 
ho time of the serious rise in jirices which 
haracterised this epoch, Bodin was the^first 
« give the scientific explanation of the causes 
vhich led to this, in a memoainduui w'ritten in 
1568, showing that tho^en^rmous importation 
>f gold and silver iu Kuiopo depreciated tBe 
raluo both the precious metals and of the 
nonoy, Finail) Boisgu'EBERT, in thei>^te/7rfr 
d Francs (1692), made this bold stafltment 
■especting money: “It is very cei’tain that 
noney is not a value in itself, and that its 
lUantitv adds notlniirr f.n thn WRaltli of a 


country.” Witlj regard to taxation, those 
W’l iters whom we have just incntumed, Bodin 
and Boisguilbert, both insisted that taxatit^ 
should be proportional, and that the exemp¬ 
tions in favour of tlie iioliilify and clergy should 
be suppressed. ^Vo must join with these tlio 
illustrious Marshal Vaitjian, who. iu Xa JHme 
Iloyale (1707) j»ioposed the aholition of all the 
existing taxes, and the reidacing them hy one 
single tax “charged proiiortionally on all wlio 
possessed an income.” In wiitiiig on tlicso 
subjects Vaubaii was the fii.st to emjiloy statis¬ 
tical documents; those had been collected by 
liimsrdf, and are almost tlu* only ones wo ])o.s.ses 3 
referring to that e[)och. 

A short time bclou- tlm <lute of the Pin’SK)- 
cuATs, a man wdio is jieihaps best known to us 
by the encomium jiiom)ini'jed by 'I’iiucot on 
liim, Vincent do Goujinay (w'ho died in 1759), 
dicw up the programme nt the “ liheval school.” 
To him also has been attributed tliat I'anious 
saying laissn'-faire, lamer-yusscr. 'Whether 
this is true or false, it is certain that it was ho 
who jiromiilgated tlie view that, since ]iiivate 
iiitcre.sls concurred with piiblio interests, the 
licst thing, from the jioint of view of tlic ad¬ 
vantage of tlie jiublic, was to let every one 
follow his own way in life. 

Full justice, too, is nowadays awarded the 
genius of bU^ESNAY and to the merits of his 
liiseiplcs M^ucri'-u UK la VtivikuK; DuroNT HE 
Nemours; LE Trosee; TruGor (secall these), 
that illustrious body of men who lirst boro the 
name of Eco.nomistes, ami w'cro in tin; main 
much in advance ol their lime. Universal 
tribute is paid to their praiscw'ortliy endea¬ 
vours to form a vast synthesis of economic 
facts, and to their skill in deducing from a 
few princi])lcs a largo concourse of individual 
itcm.s of knowledge, the very characteiisHo of 
the formation of a new science. Although 
they did much to make plain the notion of 
w'ealth, still if was not “wealth” but the 
“n~tural«oid'’r of society” tl^jfcUhey regarded 
as th- subject of the new science ; j»ei liaps, in¬ 
deed, their conception was more correct than 
that of Adam Smith. There is no need here to 
analyse the jdiysioeratie system, for that will 
be treated of in a .special article in this Dic¬ 
tionary. All that is required here is to assign 
to the physiocrats their place in thcjiistory of 
the French schools (j?e Ki‘HEMerij)Es; Physio¬ 
crats). 

• Great indeed was their innucncc over Europe: 
ewfy oue knows theij- relations with the Mar¬ 
grave of Baden (whose coircspondence with 
M IK A HE A u and Duj^at Inis Mely been pub- 
Ikhcd) (see Karl FniEunum); with Leopold, 
Gi'aiid Duke of 'l^lscalIy, afterwafds Epipcror of 
Austria; with Gustavus III. of ^weden ; with 
Stanislaus, King of Pnland ; and even with the 
Empress Catherine of Russia. •Moreover, those 
relations were not purely literary, but also bad 
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a beneficial influence over tlie laws of the 
countries above luentioned. " In Prance, their 
influciiee on Icoisl.iiion iniglit; linvo been ex- 
(‘ccted to Jjavc bccji ev(5n greater, seeing that 
one of tlie most illustrious of tlieir number, 
Turgot, was minister of state.i As a matte]' of 
fa^ t, in Jiis edicts witli I’cgard to the abolitioji 
of tlie restrictions on the movement of giain, 
of the exclusive iiade corjKu.itions and of forced 
labour, 'J'nig()L did not fail to apply in all tlieir 
inti'grity tlie principles of the jiliysiocrats. 
However, most of tliese reforms came to 
nothing- - perhaps heeaiisc be ajijdind these 
ju'inciples too liaslily, or as a philosopher rather 
than as a statesman ; or I'ceanse tlie. le.si.stance 
to tliem w.is loo j>oweiiiil for the weak hands 
of Louis XVI. to overcome. 

'I’iio C.rUioUe scliool ha.s bitterly reproaclied 
th(! ]>hysi(icrats for liaving by their teaeliing 
])rep.iied tlu! way for the Lreneh Revolution; 
it iniglit be more corivct to say that had 
these doctrines been ajtphed, there would liave 
been 1 H» n>■ees^ity for the revolution. The in- 
llucnee ol the pliysiociats has ln;en less powerful 
in the sjtlieie of scii'Ueo than in tlio region of 
legi.slatiou, jiaitly hei-aiise the glory of Adam 
Smith e-insed them to bo Joigotlen, partly 
because oven in France their suctessors liavc 
treated them witli excessive disdain. But 
their iiilbteneo over Adam Sniiili, and tlirough 
him, iiidirecUy, upon the geaeial evolution of 
the seii'iiee, cannot lie gainsaid, though even 
now not sullieieiii bglit has been thrown upon 
it. 'riio classical scliool, at its first intro»iuc- 
tion, encountered twfi important o}t[ioncnts— 
both lieretics in the opinion of those who held 
to tlio doetrine.s of the seliool—the first one, 
Fouuunnai.s {rrmcijn's ZiVonoiao/m's, 1707), 
who defended the piutei'tiouis!. systr-m, tin' other 
the philosopher CoKiULLAC, wlio in his hook on 
Lc Commerce et Ic Gouvcrvcmciit (1770) criti¬ 
cised several of tlie doctrines of the jihy.siocrats, 
notably that on value, as to wVieli lie dcvelojis 
for the finst time a psychological tlieory closely 
approacliing'W^iic so celebrated at tlic present 
day under the name of the theory of “FinaIj 
Utility.” 

A place amongst the foundei's of political . 
economy must be icsorved for Jean Bajitiste 
Sat, not indeed on account of tlic originality 
or depth of his ideas, but simply because be 
was the ai»thior of the first really pojmlar work 
on political economy. Ilis Traile d'lCcoiwmie 
politique (ISOP.), which was wonderfully wt-IJ 
arranged and lucid, w’as trtinslated into nj^iy 
languages, and thus made the new science 
accessible to alhelas.ses of^ociety. Nor was he 
simply a mere^populariser; ho gave economic 
science its jire^ent form and its defiiiitious ;— 
from bis’categories, liis vocabulary {e,g. the 
term **En’V6eprbneuii,” which has been 
borrowed by most other languages), and his 
great divisic^ of the science, has been con¬ 


structed the scale it was henceforward to work 
by. The classifications which he planned, the 
impress he stamped on the science ]ia.s been 
rojiroduccd in every text-book publi,shod during 
this century. 

Fi:riod II. (180:1-18*18). 

In this second [loriod the senes^of ccoiioinisti 
rcceivi'd a strange iutcrinj^tiou. During more 
Ilian lorty yeais economic science in Franco 
imderweiit an almost, total eclipse. From Jean 
Baptiste Sny’s work (180.8), which wo have Just 
relerred to, up to Dunoyeu’s juiblication (in 
184r>) ot his book on La LiherUi dii Tiavail, 
no economist can be iiientioiied who created a 
school. No doubt there M'crc several works of 
some merit, but they dealt rather with subjects 
bordering on political economy than nith tlie 
science ilsi-ll. Amongst tlie.so arc tlu* treatises 
of Destutt tie Thauy (1823) and of Josepli 
Diioz (1829), wliicli Avere .stiicily speaking tlio 
writings ot a philoso]»licr and a moralist; the 
SuHtcmes dc Culture of lIij»iK)]yte Vassy (18-lG), 
which tieatcd of rural economy; OoUUNot’s 
oven more important work, Jurhen'kes sur Ics 
jyriveij/cs ithdhdvuUiqucs dc la theurie dcs rtchcHScs 
(1S38), which is an eail}’ inslanee of the appli¬ 
cation of matiicmatics to political economy,^ 
anil Vif.LKiiME’s Tahhaic dc t'itat phiisiqiie et 
moral dc<i ourriers (1840) ; this last is ai. '‘xcel- 
ieiit statistiwil study. There xvas a sudden 
break in tlic series of gicat didactic works, 
while contemporaneously it continued in Eng¬ 
land. No account can be taken bcio of Stoiioii 
((tours d'ikoywmic quilduiuCy 1815, and Con- 
sidiTutioy\^ mir la nature du rcmiic naiimmlf 
1824), since hi.s work lay outside France; of 
Hossi (6’tntrs d'ttcovomie iwliHque, 1840), since 
ho was an Italian ; or of Sis.Mosju (JS'oumaitx 
pnucipcs d\konomic poiiliquv, 1819), since ho 
was a Swiss; indeed the latter could in no case 
be counted as an cconomislof the classical school, 
iiiasmueJi as lie wa.s their vigorats opiioucnt. 

In truth, if the clas.sieai economists dis¬ 
appeared from sight in thovf'nod now under 
review, the reason was that they were replaced 
by their foc.s, the socialists. The period is filled 
with tli^ names of Saint-SiMoN, Fourier, 
Fuoudiion, Jjouis IV anc, and of such writers, 
less known than they deserve, as Bazarii, 
ESFANTfN, LkUOITX, BUCIUCZ, VlllAL, And 
Caju:t. These men attracted general attention . 
and drew the thoughts of all men towanls them. 
It the fashion nowadays, especially with 

I Cmii'iiot '*taui;ht Uiat ib is necessary to face the 
dilRculty of icgauiin^ tliB various elements of an econ¬ 
omic iin'bleni—not as ditenninins on© another in a 
chain of caiAfition, A dctenniniiif^ J{, J{ Ueteniiining'iiC, 
add so oiH'-but ftll mutually ilctermiiihif,' one aiioUier. 
Naturn’.'. aetnin is enimdox. and nothiiiK is gained lu the 
long run by pictcndhig tliat it Is simple, and trying to 
descrilw it 11 ' a pcr.es of elementary propositions." 

fMarahall, J'riiiciplcsofKcononiies, vol. i.,inI uh preface 
to the first edition nears a high tribute to the ability of 
iloiiniot . . . “Uouniot'sgemusmustgiveanowniental 
activity to everyone who paasea through his hande," 
p. XV. MacmillaQ, Sod ed., 1891.] 
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wialiats of the Goniian school, notwith- 
^andiiig thoir obligations to it, to tiii’ii this 
)cialisin, which tliey term “utopian,” nito 
dicule. But in my o]»iiiioii, when the his- 
»ry of socialism and ol its lirst beginning.'; 
iceives the same ninonul. of attention as tlie 
istoiy and origins of political economy have 
iceived, Ihei-’icnch school will be foufid to 
ivo taken, in the creation of centemporary 
>dali8m, a share equal, or even superior, to 
lat which it liad in the formation ol economic 
donee, ^’o doubt there was much that was 
tojuan in tlie exuberant blossoming of ideas 
lat eliaiaeteriscd this period ; but many of 
lem have borne fmit and have taken their 
lace in what is now called scientific socialism. 
h<; notion that man, a.s a member of society, 
as functions to fulfil rather fliaii riglihs to 
xeicise (in direetoppo.sition to the revolutionary 
'wgramme of the “ Rights of J^laii form.s the 
uiis of tlie teae.hings of Saint-Shiion. In the 
'ritings of his follower, Hazard {Ihctrine dc 
'aint-SinvMi, 1828-211), tlieie Is a perfectly clear 
xpo.sition both of the social (jiiestioii of the pro- 
Jilt day.the sHi>aration of tholahourer from 
he instruments of hisla])our, and of Ihe solution 
roposed by the collectivist school, i.c. Ihe 
atiouaiis.ilimiof tlieiindrumentsof jirodncUon. 
kgaiii, never have tlic advantages of eo- 
perauv'* .association for ])urposi‘s of coiLsimip- 
ion heel; analysed witli more ))recision, and 
levc'' Imve fhe disiuhaiitages of the increase of 
‘middlemen” been more vigorously as-sjuled, 
hau in ihe works of Fouiicr {Asmdaium 
hvMitiqnc Jtfrkok, 1822\ The theory of the 
‘ lion Law ” (loi d’airain^, and the ])ro])osition 
ic.i tc breemo so terrible a weapon in tlic 
lands 0 * the Marxists, namely, that wealth is the 
aodnet of the labovr of others, are plainly set 
ortli in Vidal’s Itepartitinv dcs llichcsses (184(»). 
n 188i, twelve yefirs before the Koclidalo 
*ioi C' r.-:, Bucljjiz foumh'd the first co-oi>crativc 
ociety for production, as a means of social 
ransformaiion, ojfd suggested as ft;he aim of 
lie working classes that system of c ’IJeeiive. 
imn<j in the shape of a reservo fund, in pre- 
ereiice to the method of individiUj^ .saving, 
vhieh is llio charaetenstio feature of trades 
inioiis. Of the unreadable writings of Leroux * 
)ut one word survives; yet it, the term solid- 
irity, shinc.s out as a guiding star. Proudhon’s 
jonfused and vehement reasonings {Qu'esl-ce que 
la Vropri^Lc? 1810;— SysUmr, des Contradictions 
itconomiqucs ou I'kUosoph ie de la Mis^re, lo48) 
have been, perhaps, of little syecial value to the 
loctiine of socialism ; bit they I'ave rendered a 
very real service to eeo:ior ic science ny^blipiig 
it to examine and to consolidale tRo foundations 
of iiolitical economy, wliich till then had been 
regarded as nnshakabie. The Syste.m(^ how¬ 
ever, is memorable as having called forth Karl 
Manx’s taunting reply La Misire de la Philo- 
sophic. 


Auguste COMTH. als;), sljonld not be counted 
us a socialist, Inft at any rate he must be 
])l.iccd amongst the opftoiicnfs of Die ccono- 
m Lsts ; tlicy liave never lorgivcn him for the eorJ* 
tempt lie poured on Ihcm and for his assertion 
of the alvht'liife %;elesMie.ss and irrationality of 
endeavouiiiig to make pofil.io.al economy an 
indejunideiit si‘i(‘nee. l*<-rlia]ts Mr. Ingiamgoes 
a little too far in saying Hint Cuinle, the 
founder of sociology, was also the Ibumler of 
tlic liistorical school of political ecoiiom 3 \ 

Never has Fninee, and J’.iris in jiaitieular, 
.shone moie biightly in the world, or exeileil 
more inflnenco over llic socialistic movement, 
than ill lh(‘ pcnicvl which (‘iidcii in tlic Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, an event, iiidccil, that imarly sot 
all Kurope in a lilaze. Tliat iiillncnce s|»rcad on 
the one .side to America, where cnmiiiunities 
were founded after the fashion of Konrier’a 
jiliahiiistcry, am] in tin* other diivclion to 
Russia, exiles fiom Avliieh country, the I'utuie 
chiefs of anarchism (e.y. Ilcizcn and Bakou- 
nine), came to Paris lor instruction. 

Peukii) ill. (1818-1878). 

This thiid peiiod is in .sinking eontiast to 
its juedecessor. The soci.ilists vanisli from the 
scene and an* not again spoken of; never before 
has any school of thought seemed .smitten by 
so sudden a death. 'I'iie following passage 
occmie<l in the article ou the “Socialists” in the 
Jhefi(onw!Md'}'xmwimcpolit[(jueA\h\vha.\*\iiia.Kil 
in ISfiS: “When we state that socialism, at 
any rate in its recent .shape, is altogether ex¬ 
tinguished, there is no fear of our iissertion 
being falsified either by the course of lime or 
by future events.” A siinicionl exphuialioii of 
the iihenomciion lies in the failure of the revolu¬ 
tion of 1818 and its repl.icement by the second 
empire. 

On the other hand, the classical school of 
economists, who had never been heaid ol during 
the second }>ori^<l, sprang up on every .side. 
This fresh iiiovcmeiit had alieady been begun 
by Charles Diinoyor’s book ift*Hri5, but ilie 
liber. 1 and oplimistic tradilion.s ol tlie French 
school were tirst renewed, with^ leiiiarkahle 
, eiicigy, hy Frederic Bas'IT.^t in his Lfarviouics 
j^cjiiomifiues, published in 18D0, the year of 
his death. The final triumpli of the ortliodox 
and liberal school was ellecled by many authom. 
Mentionunay bo mai^ of tlio nuiiioi'tiiK writings 
of M. Micliel CiiEVAEiEU, the .series of which 
had oonimenced in the preceding period with his 
Co^s d'Lkommie TsoUfiqnc (1812-1S44), and 
compiised Im Monnair (1 SoO), J^c Systane pro- 
Udeur (ISfiS), and Tja Dnisse ^rohalle de VOr 
(l8o9). In 1852 and 18.58,•MM. Ooquelin 
and (/aniicT is.sncd the Vidiminairc d luvnovik 
’ politique; in 1855 came M. de Molimni s 
d''f.eonomic 2 uditiqne; in 1857 M^Baudnlhirts 
Manuel; in 1858 M. Cource.lle Senenii« 
d'ilcmmnie poWiqiie; in l“l M. Fredeno 
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P{iss}'’8 Lemons (T^conmnie ‘politique; aud in 
1867 M. l^V!x^Q\iv ^ I'ridsft'Kcoiioviiepolitique. 
Indeed, all t.lio.sc liberal ideas which had been 
‘^jroscribed by NajMjleoii III. appear to have 
taken refuge in }>olilical economy, and to have 
breathed into it a new life. . 

The oj)inions of the ccoiioinisla of tins period 
do not dillcr materially from the tenets of the 

Manoiiestku School,” free trade, dis¬ 
trust of stale interference, and nionometallism. 
However, Stanley Jkvons observes that the 
French .scIukjI is less dogmatic in its ways than 
the English school, and with reference to “the 
doctrine of wages,” for example, he observes, 
that the true doctrine may be more or less 
clearly traced through the writings of a suc¬ 
cession of great Fremdi economists, from Con¬ 
dillac, Eaudoaii, and Lo TrOsne, thiough ,1. 15. 
Say, Destutt de Tiaoy, Storeh, and others, 
down to I’nstiaL and Oomcelle-Seiicuil. “The 
truth is with the Ficiich school.” 

lu<lee«l, in the Inimls of the French school 
political economy becomes a mihiral !uther than 
a (ledneUve science. 1 ii .spi to of their di.shiclina- 
lion t»i ackiiowk’dge their debt, Fiench econo¬ 
mists luivo remained faithful to tlie traditions 
left them ))y the pliysiocrats. They fre(jucnLly 
take a delight in contrasting the g-mcious and 
idealistic sjniit of tlieir school with the egoism 
and iuerc;intiie tendency of the Englisli school. 
Perhaps tliis coutr.ist is less re.il tlniii they 
8Uj)j>ose it to be. A.s a matter i f fact tlieir 
egoism is jis gieat as that of the Manchester 
school, tlie (liircreuce being that their tempc'ia- 
ment is light-hearted, whereas that of the 
English economists may be regariled {is sombre; 
in sliort, the latter arc pessimists, the former are 
ojitiinists. OrriMiSM, indeed, has been the 
clmracleristic feature of the French school ever 
since the days of the pliysiocrats even lo our 
own time; the fullest expiussioii of this is 
found in liastiat. It may be defined as ji belief 
in a nutuial ordei' which Regulates liuman 
society, and, though not exempt from certain 
disorders, human nature hciAg as it is, 

the best possible, iloreovcr, this natural ordcj- 
of things is capable of indofinito improvement 
through the unfettered action of liberty aud of^ 
corapetitiou. Beyond Ibis lies the conviction ' 
that no attempt to modify the machinery of 
the system should bo made, and that all that 
is necessary is the removi^] of the obsknclos that 
might im{jedc its due woi-king. 

And if this school in a general U’ay rejects 
the lihigliah theories respseting rent, wa^'es, 
and population, this arises from the idea \idU 
% priori) that the discouraging conso(|uences of 
these theoriei^ enhance 'the dilliculty of the 
justification of the existing social order. 

During thil period there were but twodis-* 
sentient economists. Tlu' iii*st of these, Wol- 
o\vsKi,iji(leed, separulcd himself from tlie .school 
only on c. nuc^on of detail, i»e. hinietallisin, 
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which he warmly advocated in his Lihertd dcs 
Banqncs (1861), and ill his L'or et rargeni 
(1870). The other was Le Play, who wrote 
Ouvriers Kuropeens (18.^5), aud Zft lleformi 
Sociah (1864), and founded a.sohoo],—the first, 
indeed, to branch off from the ]>arcnt stock. 
tStill, Lc PJiiy, and his follower in a marked 
degrcj, continuod to adhei’e to tlfS liberal school 
in tlieir disfrust of state interferenoe, and in 
their apologio.s for the “essential principles’* 
of our pre.sent social organisation, uiclmling 
eomjietition. Le Play, however, abandons 
the optimistic .standpoint and the deduetivo 
method ; he desires a “leloriu,” !uid strives to 
lind the <*lcinents of .such a refonn in the 
ob.servation ol facts, esj»cei{illy in the study of 
the family life of the woiking classes. 

Daring thi.s peiiod the influence of the econ¬ 
omists was so great that it coiihl not fail to 
jK'iietratc into the .sphere of legislation. It is 
uell known that Michel Chevalier negotiated, 
tog<‘Uier with Oouhen, the famous tre.ity of 
eommeree of 1860 bducen France and Eng¬ 
land, whii’h iiiauguiab'd an era of modiru’d free 
trade not only lor France but also for the rest 
of hlurojie. 

I’mli'etion was Ix'licved to boas com])l(‘tely 
sUiin})ed out as .socialism. Tiio conviction of 
llii.s double vielory contributed largely to the 
mainteiianco of the juoud self'-conlideiice of the 
orthodox school. Ciedit may also be given 
them for the law of 1861, which abolished the 
penalties attaediing to the light of combination 
bebveen woikmcn. In aa^ndance with their 
principles the economists had always admitted 
that combination was “the natural, regular, 
jind legitimato means of resistance alforded to 
tlie woiking classes by the system of free com¬ 
petition” {Victiomudn: d'Kofimnie polUiqm^ 
sub voce “ Coalitio!!'’). They had also no small 
share in the development of tlio French rail¬ 
way system (the conventions*of IShO) and of 
jouib-stock companies (the AefoV 1867), and in 
the fonnaWdn of the great international exhibi¬ 
tions of 1855 and 1867, in which imporfant 
parts were played by Michel Chevalier and Le 
Play. I'^irthcr, Ia) Play endeavoured to procure 
the enactment of a measure granting freedom 
of disposition of property by will, at least up 
to a certain ]>oint; but in s|uto of the support 
of Napoleon III., the bill failed to pass through- 
the Chamber, for it was in too flagrant contra¬ 
diction with the “ priiicijjlcs of ’89.” 

Ifh this periei the liberal French school 
reached its apogee, but it was also approaching 
the coniincncomfnt of its decline, or at any 
i;aie., the*end cf its uiicontosted supromaify. 
The conflict tielween the liberal school and its 
iivals occujiicH Iho fourth j>oriod, on which wo 
ire al^ouf lo enter. 

Peimoi) IV. (1878-1892). 

The date from* which this period should 
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)e reckoned is necessarily to some extent undo* 
emiined ; the year 1878 lias been cboson, since 
t marks an iitti>ortant event that we shall pre- 
ently discuss, that is to say, tlie ru]>ture between 
miversity ctUication and tlie orthodox school. 

During the time we arc now considering, 
uost of tile leading economists of ^le ]ireccding 
)eriod still on Itigh the banner of Llujibcral 
;chool, MM. de Molinari, Frederic Passy, and 
bevassenr. Michel Chevalier, Ihiiiclrillart, ami 
jonrcelle-Sencuil have gone, but theii' places 
lavc been iille<l by hlM. Leroy-Bcanlieu, 
[llock, Leon Say, and De Koville, and taking 
dl in all, the lilieial school contains as many 
lien of high ability as ever it iHd. Tliis school 
s in exclusive oecupation of the benclics of the 
Institute and of the piofes.sorial chairs at the 
various schools of Paris. The venerable Journal 
ics J<yo)umisfcs has received as companions the 
^coHoniistc /ninrttia (1873), edited b^ M. Paul 
I i^roy-Beaulieu, and the Mowle hconoiniqiie 
[1891), edited by M. Beauregard, Prolcssor in 
the Faculty of Law at Paris; both of tlie.so organs 
uphold th(! same cause. A new Dirtlinitiaire 
I'JilvoitoJiiic po/ih'qic (1890*1892) has a]>poarcd 
under llie eaic of MM. Leon Say and Chailley; 

It is written in the same s]>iiit as the tormer 
one. To all outward appearance, the-rel'on:, 
things ivould seem to bo as they weio; but 
in realitv Micro liavc been great clianges. The 
iib' -al seho.! has lost the jmhlie car and 
the legislative supjiort that it possessed in the 
|>icoctiing peiiod. It is hated by the working 
classes, who upbraid it for its (juietisin ; by the 
agi'oiilturist® and nianufacturers, who have 
nr'vcr foigii'cn it for free trade ; by the Catho- 
h'“s, ;.'gard it as the embodiment of the 
ju'iiiuidefa of the Kevolntion, and whom the 
verv name of liberalism initates; and, last of all, 
by the ladieals, who are hastening on towards 
state socialism. From every side rival schools 
are risii'g, all of which are preparing for the 
coiillict by stiflting their own “ Beviews.” 

\m Play’s school, whieh grew in^importanee 
adur the disastefs of 1870, formed gioups in 
all jiarts of Franco termed Unions de la 2’aix 
Jioeiale, and in 1881 loumled a fortnightly 
review, the Jlf-fonne lHocialc, whieff abstains^ 
from all IheoreticJil subjetLs, but is one of tin# 
best publications for the discussion of all 
questions relating to oconomic legislation. Its 
chief representative in France was M. Olamlio 
Jannet, whoso most important work is Lc 
Sociah'sme d’l^tat ct la Ji^'/orme i^oriulcf M. 
Deniolins, author of A quoi tient .'a superUnHUi 
de$ Anglo-Saxons, amj editor of the review 
La Science Social', also elams to*l)e a direct 
disciple of Lc Play, though ditowndfl by flic 
main body of the school. For all this, Le 
Play’s school is a rival ’uthcr than an enemy of* 
the liberal school; indeed, it is aliffost as 
liberal, but its aimlogies are made i^’ss for 
things as they are than for-things as they wore. 


But by*lhe side of Lo Play’s followers another 
Roman Catholic ^school has risen, of a far 
more pronounced religious character, which 
is the representative of wliat we have now 
agiood to call Christian socialism, in spite of 
its energetic rep^iation of tlie eiiithet “social- 
islie.” It is very bitter, as vehement indeed 
as the socialists themselves, in its criticisms 
of the economic oiganisation of the present 
day, especially of lavisar-faire and competition, 
and is much iuelined to lull back upon the 
State, which it terms the “Minister of God.” 
Its organ is L'Ansodafion OaihoUgue, a monthly 
review that was founded in 1876, and its most 
(d(n[uent fijiokesmaii is llio Comte do Mun, a 
member of the Clunnber of Deputies. Further 
inforniation on tlie subject may bo found in 
M. Urbaiii Guerin's h'Kcoltdion Sociale (1891). 

Again, a neiv lease of life liad been taken by 
the socialist school aftei liie tennination of the 
Paris Communu of 1871, and around this re¬ 
volution a great “socialist legend” grew up, 
its two cliief apostles liclng .lules Guesde and 
Lafargne, Karl Marx’s son-in-law, who were 
ftu- some years mombeis of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 'I’liese two represent eolleetivism 
of tlie Alarxist variety. M. Benoit Malok, the 
<“ditor of the llcvne Socialistc. (started in 1885), 
auilior of a number of books, the.chief of 
w hich is Socwlwnc InU'gral (1890-1892), clings 
iiioie closely to tho traditions of the socialism 
of tlie Fren#h spech'S, w Inch is less nnitcnaUstic, 
and holds that the matter of “ tilling one’s 
belly ” does not cxhau.st tho whole social 
question, and has to-day for leader Al. .lames 
of the Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1878 the event occurred that I hero re- 
ferretl to as the starting-jioiiit of a now penod, 
namely, the institution, at all tho universities in 
France, strictly sjieaking, in their faculties of 
law, of professorial cliairs or lectureships of 
political economy, which duly apjiear on the 
oliicial schedule of edneatiou and examination. 
Till then political economy luad been taught 
only in tfie special schools atiiiaie, and at tho 
Coll'.re do France. Inslruetion in this subject 
was givou entirely by a small number of econo¬ 
mists, all of the same sidiool, sometimes of the 
same family, and lecturing in tho same city. 
Naturally, therefore, the teaching of political 
economy boeame a sort of monopoly and received 
that re^ricted and almost soctarqjii tendency 
which has Uiioivn it into discredit. When in 
the year 1825 Jean Baptiste Say WToto in the 
^irefaco to the TruiU d’Kconomie poliiiqne — 
‘Nowadays political economy is taught where- 
ever know ledge is valued. It has already had 
professors in the ^iniversiticj of Germany, 
Scotland, and Italy” little did he think 
that as far as rcgaids French huivcji'sities hie 

1 In sjH'.vIviiiR of Scotliind Say was tliinlcmK, no doubt, 
of AdamSimtli, l>u«ald Stewart, c^. The#'chalr”oi 
Edinburgh is of later date (ostabliOTcd in 1871). 
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wisli would liikc more tlian half a century to 
realise. (,> 

The new professors of ]K)litical economy in 
the faciiltios of law did not all of Uieni secede 
from llie oitliodov school ; lor instaiico, M. 
iloi/liDAN (who died in and J\l. Yilley 

still adlieinl to the pnneipJes of the libeial 
school, but in some instances the rupture was 
imiuediate. Tliis was especially the case witli 
M. Cauwes, wlio lectured on })oULieal oeononiy 
in the lacuUy of l.i,u at I’aris, and who oeea- 
sioned iniicli commotion by the jmblicatioji in 
this veiy year, 1878, of his Co)(.rs d'Kcouoviie 
IHilithnic. The cniise ot irritation lay iu liis 
avowin^^ the same seejdieiam os De LaveleTB 
w ith re^^'ard to n.niniil laws, and his ineiilcalion 
of JiisT’s Iheoiii's on jiroiectioii. In 1887 one 
of llie new ]ijufessors (Prof, (lide) took the load 
in lonndiii^ llie 7(Vtv.v: d'fw.ommtf. poliiiqw, 
whicli received the snjiport of all tlie professors 
in the various faculties of law, and of a large 
numher of i)rolessors at foreign universities, 
liarticularly in Germany, who till then had 
received practically Ji" hearing in hranco. Tlie 
aim whicli the foundet's of this organ had in 
view was not exactly to form a new school, 
but merely, to use their own woids, “ to open 
out A neutral territory on which Ijolli doctiiucs 
and fads might he studie<] and compared with 
one anolhi'r.” As a mattei- of fact, tliey are 
bi-ing more ami more drawn into the sphere of 
attraction of the historical aclnio], ^juid also of 
state socialism. 

I’nrther details on this last j»eriod may be 
found in tbc wiiler’s article on “The Economic 
School in Eraiice,” in the Political ^*cieii^c 
QiinrttH'ly (vol. v. No. 4). 

Our survey would be incoinplntc if wc failed 
to mention a large number of publications that 
propagile eitliei socialistic idca.s or protectionist 
princii)le.s; such notions are not conlined to 
Bpcoial organs, Imt are set forth in a wliole host 
of jiolilieal newspajiers. To ,theso might he 
added jmrely literary works, sneh as those of 
Zola, CIadelj-«;ul liosny, wliiiih ro.sduble the 
writings of George >Sand and Eugene Sue Imlf 
a century ago, in spreading socialistic ideas fai 
and wide. 

Naturally enough legislation has heen alfected 
by this change of front by the ErcinOi school. 
The treatie^ of commerce which were negotiated 
between l^fO and 3 870, ipider the ai^piccs of 
the free trade school, have now been denounce<l 
by ri*ench lawgivers, and an exceedingly )>ro- 
tcotioni.st customs tariff l^as been imposed; 
ConcuiTently with tliis laigc numbers of bills, 
Ui )st clearly marked with state socialism, have 
been laid bef(V*e parliament, sometimes by 
private members, soinetiinos by the govern¬ 
ment. Ctoo bill, which 1ms become law, limits 
the hours of*lal»our for children and women. 
Othei's purpose a great superannuation fund 
for workman; Tb grant certain privileges to 


workmen’s syndicatas, such as the disj'eiising of 
the giving of securities in competing for public 
w'orkrf; other jwoiiosals forbid cinploycr.s, under 
severe penalties, to dismiss any workman on 
the ground that lie is a member of a union ; lo 
coni{>e] conli'aotor.s for tlio exeentiou of public 
works to introduce prolit-sliaring; another 
siibjci'^s tlie coni]>auii!S which t.oik the coal 
mines to the rigorous supervision of delegates 
elee1,(‘d by AMnkmcn. 'Die mo^t recent school 
of socialism is tliat of i.'Dir.. which scek.s 

to hold the middle jilace between Imuvidual- 
ISM ami Collectivism (see Sni.ii>Aun'\). 

In this liistorical .sketch of the Prencfi seliool 
wo must not omit a rclerence to a special braiicli 
of political economy, in which this scliool has 
perhaps mo.st su<:ccs.sfiillydis]ilaycd itseliaiacter- 
istic (jiialitics—jirecision, order, and cleaiiicss, 
that is in treatises relating to finaiico and taxa¬ 
tion. M. de I’arieiis 'Prin/i’ des J/nyu/a (^ISG'2) 
and M. I’aul Ivoroy-neaulieirs Traik^ df la 
Scinifc di'fs Finances; JL Stourm, Lc Jliidict; 
Ijcon Say, T^t SnluUov dcinocndiquc dc hi tjncs- 
lion dcs I'lip'ifs ,— 7.e pLClioniKiirc dcs Finn nr,-n ; 
liave de.scivedly alfaiiicd the ])osition of elassi- 
eal woiks throughout F/iivofie. c. c. 

I’RENCII TREATY OE ]8fi0. Sec Com- 

MKIICIAL TlU A-llKS. 

EHICTION IN ECONCMiaS. In economic 
investig.itioii, according to the classical view of 
it, abstraction is mailc fjoiii the muss of general 
human motives ; and llie ellN-t of a selected 
few, or, as some have held, only o/or, of them 
is traced out first of all. Chic by one ihcrcaftei 
the elements, from whicli abslraclion was made 
at the beginning, are restored in their jdace, and 
the conjoint effects of the conjoined causes are 
tiaccd out with so much of accuracy as the case 
allow's. But tin* degree of aocniacy is not liigh, 
economic faehira oci lining as a rule in the 
midst of a vciy complex ])Iuialily of causes. 

The disliirhing tffeels ol laiisi-.s that are not 
economic, on tlio action of llid'^anscs that arc 
strictly soj^ called, may lie icgardcd as an 
“ ccoiioinic friction.” 

Examples may be drawn not only from dis- 
li'ibiition^aiid exiliange but I'roni production 
itself, csjiccially if “law.s of population” arc 
to be included imdei* that head. Not only tlie 
customs, but tJic vices, follies, and mistakes of 
men arif accounlable for economic friction. 
Economic tendencies, too, may bo countei'acted 
deliberately and advisedly by ju'incijilos of 
inorklity, elatcsiiiansbip, art, religion, or jicda* 
gogics. The favourite example of economic 
friction is peihap^ taxiilion. If it bo tnie (seo 
T^iorold Rbgers, Local Tay'ation^ Cobden Club 
^lampliWc, 3886, p. 12), that taxes tend lo 
sfay wlicrc they .are put, instead of being 
sliifte^ wiiero ccom»mio principles by them¬ 
selves would have canied them at once, this 
is an undoubted case of cconomio friction. 
There is least of such friction pcrliaps in the 
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istriliution of currency, and in the movements 
f capital on a great scale in modern business 
joo Bagohot’s Lombard Sircei). "'llicro is 
robalily most of it in wages and salaries, even 

I modern business, and in the agricultural 
mta and burdens of all backward countries 
nd backward districts of advanc^ countries. 
larshaU’s vi#w of “long and sliort peiiods” 
Vnnci})lcs of Economics^ 1907, pai^aim) would 
jcm to involve that over a long period, in the 
iJijor seli.se of “long,” liielion iiiiglit be 
egleeted Some such eonelusion is also im- 
lied in the vieu of Loiia and otlieis that in 

II liistory cconomieal causes are siipi-eme over 

II othei-.s. [Oji. Keyiiw, Hcojx: and Mt'llnnl of 
'olihral Eionoinif, 2tKl (mI. cli. iv., 1S97; Loria, 
■a donsli/iitio)! i>oc(ak (1893).] J, u. 

Kccmoiiiie friction may fuilher l>o described 
s the opposition eneonntcreii by the movements 
f capital and the inability oi laboiu to meet 
.’jidily the doniaml for W’ork ; and generally by 
11 the circumstniie.es which prevent economic 
)rcos from bringing about tlieir natural oifects 
he instant they come into operation. It is, 
ir instaiico, niatlci«f common observation that, 
hough pi ices are allected by changes in supply 
nd demand, tliey are Jiot iiece.ssaiily altered by 
hese changes at once ; and even when the cllVet 
n jM'iOk . an be detected, it is often not install* 
iTieous, but gradual. 'I’ln; causes of friction 
n ''aiio.is, chief among them being the want 
f aee.iij.iLe knowledge. In the case of the 
einauil lor and supply of labour, this is an ex- 
Cv^diiigly important coiisideiatioii, asalso ns the 
reniiont immobility of labour. In the fiictioii 
diudi aflf'cts the jtrico of goods, want of know- 
>1”'* v 'te.ii lii.ireascs the delay o.Kpeileneed before 
lati- s are adjusted to meet now conditimis. 
lusTt'M and Hauit, also, are factors in pro- 
ucing e<oiiomic friction ; judees, especially of 
aluable ai^icleSjWliore com petition is resti icti'd, 
0 I- t move readily, no matter what change 
here : >ay have 4)een in the conditions of pro- 
uctioii or in the state of supply aud demand, 
t is due, no doubP, to liahit, or prejudice, that 
he effect of a new +ax, or of the remis.aoQ of 
n old one, though matters of universal know- 
idge, do not always reach the persons ^itciidcd. 
'he salesman and the j*auufacluror cannot 
Iways jiass on an indirect tax to the consumer ; 
or can the owner of property always dsact the 
all amount of a now rate from his tenant. 

M. G. D. 

FEIEDRICII, Mauguavk Kaul. See Kltun 

'lUKDlirCH. 

FRIENDLY SOCIKT ^ES.**»FrioTidIy societies 
lay bo defined as insurance soci tiijfc based on 
lutual principles; tl „’y ire tj^e m^ans b*y 
diich small tredo-smen and the working class 
rovidc against sickness, old age, and the 
xpenscs of burial. Ihey may possilfly be 
race*! to the gilds of the middle ages, or, at 
ny rate, the disappearance of ihe gilds nearly 
VOU Tt 


coincides •with the rise of friendly societies; 
but practically tW'y hrst bocamo pojmhir and 
important in tbls country at the beginning 
of the 19ih century. The eaily liistory 
fViemlly societies i.s a melancholy record of 
failures. They^w'ere eon.stantly dis.solvcd or 
hicoming insolvent, through mismanagornent, 
dishonesty, or other irregularity on the i>art of 
ofilcers and members. So late as 1882 there 
wore in workhouses in England no feiVer than 
3913 persons who had been inembei's of friendly 
societies which had disajijicarcd. But gradually 
a reform took place which may be summarised 
by saying that a system of premiums was 
substituted for a system of levies. Those 
words call for oxjilanation. A society on the 
levy system looks to its annual ineoine to cover 
its annual expenditure, and any deficit is made 
up by a levy or eonfrihiition among its members. 
Now as the benefits of a society are mainly 
prosjicctivo, and as, therefore, the charges are 
lighter at first than after some years, this 
system clcaily is not likely to seeuiepennanenco. 
On the jjromium system the ]»r(>bable charges 
in the future are calculated, and tlie animal 
payments scaled accordingly. I'lie shed aiiclior 
ol this system is the valuation, wliich is made 
at intervals, gcneially of live years, and coiisi.nts 
of an elaborate review of prc.seiit jmsition and 
liabilities of a society. It might be thought 
that tile collection of averages of longevity and 
periods of^ickuess wouhl by tliis time lie 
.snHieiently large to give an almost iiifallible 
guide; but, as a matter of fact, tbo cireuinstaiices 
vary widely in dilhuciit cases. The prospects 
of a society depend on a vast number of 
conditions, as the habits of a pojmlation, the 
character of an occupation, etc.; »o much so 
that it is the actual cx])ciieiice of the soeii-ty 
which gives the best clue to its future. On 
the results of such a valuation tlie table of 
premiums is constructed and revised from time 
to time. 

The simplest tomi of friendly society is that 
in which faeh member pay.s a '•i*4ily .sum, and 
In ret ini is supported during .sickness, whilst 
at the end of every year the funds of the 
society, less a sum for a reserve fund, are 
divided amongst the members. Sucli a society 
clearly lack.s most of the elements of permaiicnee, 
but at the same time it serves a valuable 
purpose ^ an cilu^tor in habitil^f thrift. 
The oi-dinary “ village club” goes a step farther, 
and aims at extending its advantagi's ovit a 
ftnger period. Thiire is no division of funds 
yeShy, and licnco a gi'eater stability, but this 
is often purcha.sed at a considi-rable cost. The 
very permanence of the (iluh ii^itcs a ruinous 
competition on the part of other clubs, with 
I the result that premiums are lowTawl below tlie 
point required for solvency, whilst young men 
tend to form clubs of their own, thus Jircaking 
the succession which is esseuShl to the con 
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tinuanco of a club: Hf'aiTi, f^reater op]K)rluiiiliea 
aiii given for ilishouesty on t’lo part of olliccrs. 
ov It is not ne(3cssary to thvdl on tbe various kiniis 
of obj eel, etc., which <listijiguish village clubs, 
some of which tend to bocomo savings-banks 
ratlicr tli.an iriendly societies., Tho diflicultics 
in the way of tho success of such clubs are 
partly nici by comity clubs. Of these the area 
is tlui <«)unty, and the nianugenient is generally 
in tho hands of tlie clergy, magistrates, ami 
others, with rules and prgrninins carefully 
framed to guarantee solvency. But these 
advanbiges enhiil consideralflo sacrifices. There 
Is far less of the social element, uliieli has a 
high educational value in tlie village clubs ; 
tlie area is too large for any common interest 
in the ma.migcmt‘iit, and thoiclorc there is none 
of the political training which self-governing 
societies give; it is too largi! also to ensure 
that tliorough supervision by neighbours, which 
is essential in all cases of jieisons drawing sick 
allowances, to juevent malingeiing. As a. 
result county clubs arc not able to oiler 
sufficient advantages to their members to 
compote with other clubs. The dillicully of 
linding au area sufficiently small to insure good 
supervision, neighbourly relations, and sell- 
government, and yet large enougli to secure 
good business capacity at the hi'ad of atfairs, 
and sound general priiicijtlea, is met by the 
atilUated oixlers, tho largest of which are the 
Korosters and the Mancln stcr Uu^ty of Odd¬ 
fellows. Tho unit here is the lodge, whieli 
may consist of any uuml>er of members, is 
generally on a local basis, has its own oilicers, 
rules, eto., is indc])Oudent both of control and 
of support. Above the lodge cornea the disb'ict, 
a geogi-aphical grouping of lodge.s, and above 
tho district tlio order, which comprises a 
general committee of management, elected by 
the various districts and lodges, officers of tho 
order, etc. The relations between the older 
and the lodges dilfer in difrer^nt socie-ties. In 
some cases tlic order formulales principles, 
tables of jiauaiums, etc., in otllel‘^ it takes 
certain business, c.g. lilo in.suranec or jiensions, 
and treats it as a central rather tlian a locul 
matter ; in all cases it is ready with advice in 
the formation and rr'aiiagemcnt of a lodge, and ‘ 
tho fact of such a body with large evpeiience 
bringing pressure to bear on ill-managed lodges, 
being re4>,f.\y with MemJJy help in,, times of 
stress, and having au indirect control does 
much to ])romote sound managemont. In 
some cases the name of, friendly society is 
applied to coin{»anics which for a fixed payrffent, 
veekly or monthly guarantee a sum in the 
event of deatjl, and commonly known as 
M^oUecting Societies." They differ from 
friendly societies in the folhnving points: (1)' 
They give n# iplief in sickne.ss ; (2) they have 
no com^ion bond of union amongst the maured; 
(3) they have ’J.aid collectors and a hierarchy 
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of officers, as agents and inspectors, but no 
self-government. In them, it has been said, 
“ tho officials arc everything, tho members are 
nothing.” But allhougli these societies do not 
fulfil the objects of Iriendly societies, wo must 
be careful to avoid underrating their usefulness. 
The hihftny of the laws alfccting friendly 
societies iliustmtcs the attitude t,)f goveniiuent 
ill this country towards combined indejiendeut 
elVort. The original Kriemlly Societies’ Act of 
1793 (33 Geo. 111. c. 54) was of a jauinissive 
kind. It gr;intcd certain advantages to such 
•societies a.s had cxliibitcd their rules at <jiiarter 
sessions and had them apfiroved. In 1829 by 
10 Geo. IV. c. 50 the justices were supplemented 
by a banistcr-at-law aj*poiiited for the purpose, 
to whom all societies seeking rogi.stratiou wore 
to exhibit their rules for aj>])roval. In 1846 
by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 27 the barrister was given 
the tifle of Kegistiar of IViendly Societic.s, and 
(he justices were relieved of their duties in 
registration. In 1850 (13 k 14 Viet. o. 113) 
an attempt was made to give some certificate of 
solve?iey, but tlie distinction between “certified” 
and “ l•(‘glstc^•d ” societies was abolished in 
1855. In 1875 au act was passed (38 k 39 
Vi.it. c. 60) as tiio result of a eomini.ssion of 
iinpiiry which, with sonic amoiidnicnts, is still 
law. By tills act the (Icfiniliou of a friendly 
society is made as wide as i)os.siblc, registiution 
is facilitated, and the powers of the registrar 
are enlarged. The jvgistrar can not only refuse 
to register, suspend, or cancel registration, 
Init, at the reijuost of the members of a 
society, ho can interfere in its management, 
can order an examination of its aflaiis, and, if 
he think fit, (lis.solvo it. lie can also act as 
arbitrator in dis[mtes between a society and its 
individual members. But his powei’s and his 
sphere of activity are strictly liniit^. Tho 
fact is still often overlooked, but should always 
be borne in mind, that registration is no 
guaranteo of tho soundness of a society. It 
onsure.s pujjlicityand imhlieityonly. Itduosnot 
even imjily that tlio tables, dtc., of a .society are 
after an apjuoved model—tho government have 
always declined the rcsjiousibility of putting 
out sucfi a model. In the ease of registered 
societies the guverniHcnt insists that certain rules 
should bo carried out, that e.g, tho management 
should 'bo sepaiuted liom tho benefit branch, 
that annual returns and fpiinqnennial valua¬ 
tions by skill^'d ]HTSons should be sent to the 
registrar, and failure tii comply with these rules 
lenders the otficens of a society liable to 
prosecution, and tlie society itself to liave its 
rcgistratiCai su.sjiendod or eancollcd. Indirectly 
this oaluiiot ilmt ojicrate .strongly in favour oi 
sound management, but the limitations of the 
Central office may bo gathered from the statement 
of the late chief registrar that he held him¬ 
self precluded from communicating to a member 
of a booiety the fact of its insolvoucy, and from 




king any step to publish the fact Biioily, 
10 advantages of vcgistmtiou to a society are 
loso;—It can hold proixrty, can siio and be 
iod, can proceed against fraiidiileiit olliccrs 
.Uiinarily, has a first claim \ipon the estates 
' deeoased oMieers, can invest iu xmvcriiment 
curitics, can bo easily and cheapo dissolved, 
exempt Irfm certain, now inconsida'ublc, 
amp-diities. Against these ])riviloges must be 
t tlie following restrietions : — The rules must 
s according to an autlmrised pattern, must 
•proximate i.e. to a prescribed type, the field 
investment is nanowly limited, elaborate 
turns must bo inado to the chief oHicc. The 
ibit of registration is growiiuj, the number of 
curate returns increases steadily, the total 
unoer of societies now n-gistered is in Great 
ritaiii and Ireland 29,543, but it is impossible 
say what proportion tin's ♦‘onus of the 
hole. 

'I'lm relations of the state to friendly societies 
this eountiy have been of a unifoimly 
srmissive ehaiaeter. 'I’hc sUto has never 
si.sted uj»on icgistration, or upon uniformity 
management, picmiums, etc., among the 
glstered societies, and it has given up the 
tempt to guarantee their solvency. It has 
sisle.l them in a variety of ways. It has 
ways been leady to advise as to iiianageinent, 

' facilitate' j>roccdiiro in prosecutions for fraud. 

. ji.*s given exemjjtions from taxation and 
‘cuniaiy aid in the form of a rate of interest 
>ovo Llie normal, but these have gj’adually 
St importance. The chief assistance which 
h's given late years has been the conduct 
a lival ins<-iuition in the annuity or insurance 
rn,'i of die p-'iC-office, the development of 
hicli Is strongly urged in some quarters. In 
raiico and Gorm.aiiy the action of the state 
ts I'eon far more extended. Tlic tendency 
France is to interfere with independent 
cieiies bj legislation, in Germany to take 
'er tj.o whole tiusinoss of insurance against 
deness, funeral e;^)cnses, etc., and ®nsUtutc a 
jjjartmont of the administration to conduct it. 
[Hardwick, llistoiy of I’r.endly ^kicidies .— 
'ilkinson, Rev. J, F., T/ie Friendly Society 
'ovementt 1876. — Barnreither, J. Mnijlish 
ssociafioM of Wtnking il/cft, Engliali cd., 1889. 
•Ludlow, J, M., and lioyd doucs, ProgresB 
'the Working CVaat, 1867.—Neisou, P» G. P., 
^ Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 1869.— 
Mef liegistrar of Frie>'dly Societies, lieports 
1857*91.—Pra't, Laws lidaling to Friendly 
kdeties, 11th ed,, by Brabrv,ok, 1888.— Royal 
mmission on Friendly Societies, Rtj orl of, 1874. 
■Select Conmillee 2J.C. on L*rmtdLy Societies, 
eport (f, 1888.— -Sdect Ct.ninitue M. C*. ork 
alional Provident Jnsaranct, 18801] i..*r.p. 
Fiukniu.y .Soi'iKriKs, Tiiiiiii Numukrs and 
JNSTiTUTioN 'i'hc stati ’neiit of tlio succjpsivo 
lactuieuts alfccting friendly 8ocietie.s contained 
the previous article sliowa that, however they 
ay have varied in detail, the ihaiii principles 
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of legislation have never been deiwirted from 
siiKK) 1793. Tliut there has been for more thdii 
one hundred years a recognition by the state of 
these voluntaiy bodies as worthy of eneouragif 
moiit, and in some sort of protection ; hut thoro 
has never yet be^i any attempt to restrain the 
free association of citi/cns for the purpose of 
mutual aid. The suggestion has often been 
made—why ahouM societies be allowed to exist 
if they will not comply witli certain eonditions 'i 
but the wisdom of the legislnturo has alw'ays 
hitherto coiisisteutly rejected it. lleiieo regis¬ 
tration has always implied the granting of 
facilities and privilcgcis Ujion certain easy con¬ 
ditions, rather than the imjiosiug rostrictioiis 
ami penalties ; and the swing of the pendulum 
from one side to the other has been marked )iy 
an increase or diminution respectively in the 
number of socioties registered. The act of 1793 
was purely enabling ; that ol 1819 restrictive ; 
tliatofl829, and still more that of 1834, en¬ 
abling ; that of 1846, and still moi o that ol 1850, 
restri(dive ; tliat of 1855 enuhling, and that of 
1875 somewhat restrictive. Umler the enabling 
acts, registrations have been numerous ; under 
tlie restricting acts they have boe.ii f(!W. There 
is no doubt, however, that tlio formatitm of 
friendly societies goes on irrespectively of legis¬ 
lation ; and that unregistered friendly soeielics 
abound during the jicnods of restriction. The 
act of 1875 still, in substance, regulates tlu-se 
societies, th# Friendly Siicietics Act and the 
Colleclijig Societies and Industrial Assuninoe 
Companies Act, 1896, altering it in lerm only. 
Amending Acts were jwssed in 1908 and 1916. 

In Jliddleaex alone nearly 1000 soeictics 
were enrolled soon after tiic jiassing of the 
act of 1703, and the number in some other 
counties was almost as great. Betwiam 1793 
and 1855 as many us 26,031 socIcticH liad 
been enrolled. The act of 1855 provided 
for making annual returos to tlie registrar, and 
directed him to^make an annual report to 
parliament. It was then ascertained that more 
than 800 m* tl.eso societies liad liiffli dissolved, 
and th.it more than 700 were not for Hie jiur- 
poso of assuring sick |)ay. Of the remaining 
^4,500 societies, nearly 3000 couM not be 
*found, leaving about 21,500 societies as pro- 
sumably still in existence. An attempt was 
made to ascertain how long the various societies 
had been •stablished ;»but only 307>answered 
the question. Of thesis it ap[)earcd tliat min'o 
tl|pn 100 had existed fo. many years before tlie 
act of 1793, and iUiii as many os 20 societies 
elainied to bo centenarians by the middle of 
the 19th century. * • 

Of the 21,500 societies, abo»t 2800 were 
in Middlesex; 2045 in Ijancaslpro; 993 
f^taffordshire ; 979 in Yorkshire ; 874riii War- 
wickfhiro; 752 in Surrey ; 681 in Devon ; and 
642 in Kent. They are ilius found V) have 
been distributed among the maiififacturing and 
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agrioultuval districts ; and in fact to jiave over¬ 
spread the couiitiy, and ti> liUve met the wants 
of all classes of its worldng ])o]iiilation. 

A coiisidoralilc number of the societies wliieli 
existed beloro 1793, and look advaiitiigo of the 
act of that year to enrol ibeii< I'ules, arc still in 
cxisteiiee. They liavc in general only a small 
number of iiKOubers ; indeecl, it was not iimisual 
in the early days of friendly soeiid.ies to limit 
the mnnbiT. This was of great advantage in 
maintaining the friendly feeling which it was 
one of the mam jmrjioses of these soeii-ties lo 
enenurage among th ir members ; and it gave 
rise to a sentiment very common among tlieni, 
that the benefit ol sick ])ay and even of finieval 
money sbouM not be claimed oxciipt in ease, ol 
necessity. l»y Ibis means, many soiuoties whose 
contributions would not have been siiflicient to 
]irovid<“ Ibe beiiefils, as a matUu' of insurance, 
were able not (nily to meet all claims which llie 
members cared to make uj)on them, but also to 
accuniulato funds from yt-ar to year. In some 
of the-so societies membei's would iiitrodnee 
llieir H(ms, and the society would (jontinuo from 
generation to generation among memlxu’s of the 
same families, 'riiia is particularly marked in 
the very int<‘restiiig group of societies fouiidc«l 
among tbo linguenot settloi’s. Soii*e of them 
were formed by a number of persons coming 
from the same town oi- village, as the society 
of liintot, whh-h originally consisted wliolly 
of persons dmiving tlicir tamily*brigiii Irom 
Lintot, and still contains many members who 
can tiucc their descent liack Lo the original 
stdtlei's from that district. Those excellent, 
laborious, and iliriftv men, wlio created new 
industries for us, and gave the Jtritish work¬ 
man many valuable, lessoms, were largely 
jiioneers iu the. good work of eiitablisliing 
friendly s»»cietios a).s<-. 

In the tw’cnty years from to 1875 a.s 
many as ‘21,875 societies were reglstcixxl, or an 
average of 1094 jier annum.* Some allowance 
has to be made, liowever, fot duplici^te registra- 
tioua ; when a society sent up for registration a 
complete set of rules, it was not always easy to 
ascertain whether the society had been pi eviously 
registered or not. Under the act of 1855 all^ 
branches of societies wore registered as separate 
societie^s. The act of 1875 has made a clear 
distinction Ivctwcmi Iheni, and contains various 
provisions*'against duplicate rogistr). Under 
that act, from 1870 to 1904, 243 societi«i8 and 
435 liranchcs w'erc rcgisteicd on the avei-ag'*, 
each year. Since then, ifntil the cdfect of^tlio 
var became observable, tbei'e has been an in¬ 
crease, the avDrage for4l913*10 being 1134. 
4 largo pr«p</i'tioii of tlic registrations of new 
Scietiea wer« such as were exempt from the 
obligatio'n of making a quinquennial valuation," 
the onerous'but most bonclicial provision which 
the fldt of ^76 introflnccd, Many W'cre 
dividing sooiej-ies j others were juvenile societies; 


and from both these classes valuations are not 
required. A dividing society, as it does not 
seek to accumulate funds, but to distriluite 
them, doe.s not look forw'ard to the future, hut 
contents itself with provision for tlio wants of 
tlio immediate present. A juvenile society, 
which consists wholly of members iiiuler twenty- 
one years of ago., is a mere rostiilft-placc on the 
way to membership of an adult 8oei«-ty, and 
need not therefore acciimnlato fiind.s. 

Tlic privileges granted to friendly societies by 
existing Acts may Im* suniimxl up us follow.^ :— 

1. The right to Imld land. 

2. The simnnary remedy in case of mi.sjip|ihca- 
lion of funds 

3. Priority of claim on estates of deceased or 
bankrupt ollicers. 

4. Transfer of stock by direction of llie idiief 
I'egistrar. 

5. K\eriipti<in from stamp duty on all doeu- 
iiieiits of the society. 

G. iVrmi.ssion to mlniit persons under twenty- 
one years of agt; as mend)ci‘s. 

7. lve<luclion of tlie fee lor certifieatoK of birth 
ami death. 

8. Power lo invest witli the National Debt 
U«‘iniuissinm‘rs. 

9. Admission of trustees to cop) hold piopeity 
at a single. line. 

10. Discharge of mortgages by endorsed receipt 
willioiit reconveyance. 

11. Power to cull ollicei.s to aiamunt and recover 
property from them. 

12. Power to settle disputes in the mamicr the 
lull’s provide. 

13. Ikiwer to insure the fiinerul txjteiiscs of 
members’ wives and cbildnui, 

14. Power to ineniber.s to nominate for sums at 
death up to £iOO. 

15. Power to jiay sums under £100 without 
administration. 

16. Tho services of a public auditor at a lixeil 
scale of fees. 

17. The recording of its documents in tlic office 
of the registrar. 

C' 

Tu order to restrict these p.’ivileges to societies 
whose members arc mainly of the working elass, 
it is enacted that no society shall insure more than 
.€300 oitfa death or other evi-ni, or more than £.50 
by way of aimnityj In fact, these limits are 
rarely reached. Several wealthy and prosperous 
mutual assurum’.e soeieties were originally estah- 
bslied as frieiully societies, but by an act passed 
iu 1854, they were discharged from the provisions 
of the Fiiendly Soeieties Acts, except so far as 
lelktes to the registration of trustees, which still 
takes jtlace with regard to some of them, ami is 
the only relic of their original constitution. 

1 Tho efforts of tho registrar have boon directed, 
siiKKi tlie pitJising of the act of 1875, to tho 
gradual oiifoi-ceniont of its provisions relating to 
vahisition, witiiout bearing witli undue severity 
on the societies. For this purpose, it has been 
necessary, after fair warning, to susiiend and 
ultimately to cancel tho registration of many 
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societies, and to take proceedings against others 
and recover penalties. These incasiux‘8 have 
heen sueeessrul in gradually obtaining a n»oro 
genera! conipliaiiee with the u'ljuirenienls 
the act ; hut the lesuUs of the valuations have 
heen such to excite serious aii^ety in the 
frieiitls of the societies. 

The 21^5 vfflnntion returns receivi’<l ini 91 
17 IVoni hiendly anti colicc.ting societiiss show 
tin* following results :— 



Assets. 

liiabllltles 



£ 

Number ufmenilMTs, 10,1 'i 2 ,'h; 3 j 
l•’lm(|s. 



PleM-iif, (if lifiiolits 


X’’,.S7r,2.‘/.' 

I’li'-.eiit value ol eoiitiibutioiih 

■IS.lliiS.'JM 

(M,bi r luibililiies 



Ot.lier assets .... 

8],f)8.'( 

A!-':rre;ia1i‘ of (\s1 iinated sur¬ 
pluses III Sie socieheS . 


UJ 

A.'i,'ie,',«(c (,f estimuU'd <le- 
ln leiicies III l'!73 sneietuw 

8,] 10,210 


ToIhiI .... 

se,002,710 



It uill h(! ohscivcd from the above figures 
lliat of tiie tolal iiumhcr of valuations jceeived 
(iunng the live years from friendly societies, 
m-aily <»0 ptr cent disclosed deliciencies, us 
agniiisl 10 pet* cent showing surjduses, and that 
the jig-M'-oatt* net defieienoy anionnled to 
£0 011,10*'. Heneo it appears that the lia- 
liilil. eveett; the assef.s hy 7‘7l pm* cent. 
That is io say, the soejelies weie eolleetivcly, 
at dale of valuation, in ii }><isilit>ii (o pay 
18s. 7tl. in the £ of their cstimalcd future 
liaSi’ities. 

In 10 soci-ties the estimated lialulities and 
ass 1' i .aetly 1 ilaiu'ctl each (itlier. These 
figure,•> must not he inisumlcrstootl. They do 
not mean ihat it would bo necessary to raise 
more Mian eight millions of hard cash to make 
fiicndly societies solvent. They mean that 
ea<‘h S'vi jy vyjjicli has a defieienoy must 
maiiii.iiiv diminish the benefits pioinised to 
ils momliei'S, and j|mterially increa.#, tho oon* 
tnhutions e.xaetctl fioui them, besides raising 
a certain sum in cash, iu order to make hotli 
endsmeet. The 2135 soeieties had 10,^92,903 
iiicmhci's. Their estimated liabilities were 
£83,0'J7,578, and their* estimated assets 
£77,910,170. The.sc estimates are fouuded on 
a great variety of liypotheses as to the fiaiulity 
to sickness and morality and the rateofinti-rcst; 
and they am likely to bo alhsded by the jn- 
cr(«ised mortality arising fror the war. 

The societies with hranelies, commonly called 
the afliliated orders, also* showed co^isiderahlc 
deficiencies, but a[)peared to he in a sogiewhak 
better position than tlm independent societies. 
During the Same period of five years (1913-17) 
13,900 valuation returi'.> were reeeived^rom 
branches. The oflicial mports do not eimblo 
a complete comparison to bo ma(Ie of the results 
of the valuations between the afliliated orders 


and Ino hrancblo.s^’ societies, but those of tho 
Alaijche~ster Unitytjf Oddfellows may he referred 
to ns an evainple of eoiitimious jimgrcss. That 
Older has now 1,077,5-88 pcisons on its roll 
of indejicndent meinhersliip. Its tenth valua¬ 
tion has lieen delayed hy tlm war, hut the nine 
jirevions valuations showed a grailual improve¬ 
ment ill tlie linamial position of tho Order, 
ami at ihe last of them a surplus of assets over 
liabilities wjis found to exist on the aggregate 
of its 4000 lodges. Another great Order, tlie 
Ancient Order of Foresters, has made eipially 
Iieroic efforts to meet the obligations its 
branches liave undertaken. On 31st December 
1919 it had 2-10 districts and 4HJ7 courts 
with 730,000 members and £11,000,000 funds. 
There are many other oidcrs, but less important 
ami, ill general, less prosperou.s. Alost of them 
have become “apjimvi'd societies” under the 
jirovisions of the National Ucallh Assurance 
Act, ami tlie wnik they have thus undertaken 
is to he adiied to their functions as voluntary 
soeicti<*s. 

In s]*edkiug of hranelies, it should lie under- 
s^'iod that although much has heen done hy 
the larger orders to as.sist llieir hranelies wlieii 
in didiculiy, the insuianei-s effeeted hy. each 
branchai'o not guaranteed by the central bodies 
of the onlers, and tliaf (or tiiiam-ial ]im-]iOHfc8 
they aie iu the same jiosilion as the independent 
societies. Tins is almost uiiiveisally true as 
regards the fnsurane(‘, of sick ]>ay. Foi insur- 
uiee of funeiiil money, hr.inelu's are grouju'd 
into districts. In the laigtsl ami most pio- 
gressive of the orders, tin* jilaiieliester Unity of 
Oddfellows, an ari-aiigemeiit exists hy wliieli 
a lodge ill ilistre.ss may seek liolp horn the 
district to which it helongs, and a disfiii*! in 
distress from the iientral body of tlie Older. 
Otlier orders are also making stromions exertions 
to reduce the delieieueies shown by tlie valua¬ 
tions of llieir courts and lodges. These iHidiea 
possess great adviintages in their annual meet¬ 
ings for cq^feieiiec and dlseiission. To he tho 
chief of an organisation having nearly a million 
mend)' I’s, ealhsl uimn to ])resi(le ov<“r meet¬ 
ings constituted of their (lelegates, is a dis- 
j4,iiietioii much coveted and an honour highly 
]>rizi(l. 

In the eollccliiig .sm-icties the rales of 
premium charged are liigh enough to allow of 
all expomUturo upon •lanagomciit afrproa<‘hing 
and sometimes exee(‘<ling .50 per cent, ao that 
a^mombor jiays away Id. for the management 
of ^lic society for e^*ry Id. he invc-sls lor his 
own honelil. The collection of small sums 
periiKlieiilly is necessi^ily a eos*ly affair, and 
until the memhers can he jiersuail^il to dispense 
with the servieos of tlu' collector J;hey must he 
*jirepared to |my him for the work be (.Toes. 

The relation of A leiidly aociotiea fo jirovisions 
for old age is a matter that at o^ time i*eceived 
much eoiisideratioii. StaListies liavu been 
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sought of tho nunihor oJ‘ jiaiipois who have 
Ixien momhm of friendly societies, with a view 
to throw diacredit on the societies l>y implying 
lliat they have failed in their purpose of pre¬ 
venting ]iaujH*rism. Tho ix^snlt is very small, 
when eomi>arcd either w'ith tKo whole nunilier 
of paupers or with tlie whole numher of 
inemhe.rs of friendly societies, and the infer- 
cnee drawn is not a sound one. The primary 
(dijeet I'f a lihmdly society is not lh<* i>i-eventing 
panperism in old age, but th(5 jiroviding reliel to 
a man generally able to work, yet momeiitaiily 
prevented from doing so by siekm’ss. tSonie 
societies, it is true, have tables under which a 
definite annuity in old ago t-nii he pmehased ; 
and where that is the case, sneli tiibles are 
requinid by hiw to be eertitieil by an aiduary ; 
hence these societies are in genm-al well able, to 
fulfil their contrivots, ami their members aie 
not those who are found in woiklmuses. Tin* 
other soeioties, whieh ‘lo not ju’etcnd to a,ssme 
against old age, <lo not alfeet to jnovidc against 
jMxupc^rism, and are llierefori* lialde to no 
reproach if their members beemne pau]«*is. 
Many socielios, iiowever, without insuring old- 
age ])ay, insnie siek pay tlironglunit the whole 
of life ; ami by a lax intcipretation, inspiied 
by a bi'iievolenl seiitimenl, ]»romise theii mem- 
hoi’s what is in I’lfect a [>enaion, though usually 
very small in amount. Such societies actually 
pay this pension under the name of permanent 
siek ]»ay, until it is claimed by so^^inany mem* | 
hei-s, and so i>ersist(‘ntly, that the funds will ' 
not snjiport. Ihe hur<lcii; and it is these socictn's 
whieh swell the number of failures. Sounder 
views on this point are being entertained by ihe 
leaders of irioiidly society opinion. The elleet 
of the Old Age renaions Act, 1908, on Triendly 
Societies is slight, that of the Insurance Act, 
1911, is still unknown, as the war rendeie<l 
necessary the jiostpoiieineiit of the valuations 
required by that Act. 

Aceoi-diiig to the testiimmy of Mr. Joseph 
Smith, in his addre.ss as Grand of the 

Manchc.stcr Unity for 1920, State lusnrance 
has brought to tho societies a large increase of 
members, ami has to some extent promoted 
eflicicney of management by enabling the<.^ 
societies to }>ay better salaries and to convert 
part-time offices into whole-time offices. “It 
has brought thousands into making some 
^ovision' for a time of skkness who previously 
never dreameil of doing such a thing, but it 
h.as not as yet created or nurtured the spirit ftf 
thrift, which ju'ompts a‘man to providij, for 
Minsclfand hia own housolndd. It has rather 
made him a spoon-fed (yioaturc of the State.” 
It was his o|^nion also that it liad had in¬ 
directly an injurious effect upon the Friendly 
Societies, bv forcing them to seek jiolitical 
power, and flins reversing their traditional 
|K)licy<tj'avoid^ganypartin political or religions 
disputes. It had alwTiys Iwcn the claim (J the 


-- 

Friendly Societies that their one object was tho 
self-reliant provision for the future, imlepon- 
(leut of any State iulerf(‘rem5e. 

Tho following is a annmiary of Ilegistered 
Fiovid'-nt Societies in (freat Ihifain and Ireland 
at 31st Dee^ndier 1910, as shown in the latest 
reports of tlie (’liicf Uegistrnr:— 




„r 



Ul'tlll IIM 

Ml iiilii-iji 

J’'un<N 




,e 

intlUUNO SoCH'.TIRs . 

1,4C.7 

i;jS,2N7 


Fn r KN I) I .Y »o 1 i.T I ks, 




Jlijindilcss Fnejidly 




Hocietu's 

4,3.Sl 


',7,.s.;.7. /; / 

Olliers mill Hiaiiches 

;'n,s34 



Culleetiiif? Fnendly 




S(K‘H‘Lii‘k. 

r.(. 

s,747,027 


lli'iievolcnl.Siii'ii'l ii*s. 

70 

.Hl.nlU 


WoiVin;' Jkleii's Clubs 


•112,S.7S 


Spi'fially AiiUiot iseii 




Societies. 



7,1.7/,,;,VC 

Specially Auilioi iseil 




liftan Socii'tiies 

1,072 

222,10 


Cattle hiMuuiicc So. 




cu'ttes . 

Ot*. 

S.MI 

.7,1/, 


2S.si;'i 



Co-ortRATi V K Sll- 




(IM’IIS— 



c 

1 mhistnes jukITi ades 


;t,Too,s;i7 


liiisiiicshes 

70:{ 

2lii,0i-'' 


Land and l>«’\clnp. 




IlieiitSiK'ielies 

210 

::i..‘is7 



3,KS7 

4,0I4.2>^S 

iju,(iu'i,usr> 

Trade Unions 


772 


Woilunen’s Compoiisa- 




tinn Kcbcines . 

2:5 

(.7,(1>7 


Itaihvuy Siu Hanks 

20 



Friends of Ijabonr L(>!iii 




Sociotias . 

1SI 

2.7,02.7 

1SS,!I]7 

Total Iti'Kistered rm- 




vidsnt Socielii s 

34,Old 

21,S20,.'.00 



’ K. W. B. 

FIUTIU'GIjDS, see Gii-lis. 

FUUtlALlTY, see ThuikV. 

FUGJl WAIiKANT (Hitotland). A warrant 
to apprejjend a debtor, foreigner or native, who 
meditates or is reasonably heliev«‘d to meditalo 
flight from vScotlaud. It is granted by a magis¬ 
trate, usually the sheriff; the ereditor applies 
for tho warmnt, giving u|>on oath or allirinution 
his claim of ilebt, which may la* even a con¬ 
tingent debt, and his grounds for believing 
tbiU-tho debtor means to fly fiom tho country ; 
the magistrate makes impiiry into tlie facts; 
he may then gPant .a warrant to arrest the 
debtor foV oxainiualioii; and this may bo 
followed by a warrant to eoinmit the debtor to 
prison until he finds Hccnrity to appear in 001111 ;. 
The creditor is liable in damages if his state- 
immtsare unfounded. Tho sherifFs warrant may 
W executed iu any Sr.ottish comity, if backed, 
Imt lias no force outside Scotland. A. l>. 
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FUGOERS. A well-kTiown Oemmii merchant 
family, and an interesting example of hereditary 
enterprise ani success. Tlu-y caiiio originally 
Irom Sualiia; at least as early as the Idlii 
century they settled at Augsburg. Tlio lirst 
known hy nanu!, Hans Fugger- was a jtoor 
weaver. Hi.s dcseciiLlivnts l»{-cauie Traders as well 
iis artisans, Ullrich carrying on tr.ule tiarly in 
the H)th century in the H.illic and Iho^Medi- 
terraiiean, an<l .laeob importing g^xsla dir<'ct 
from India instead of l»y way of Venii:o. A 
little later they added baidang to tludr othei 
undertakings, tliough hitlierto none Init .Tews 
and Lombaidshad Uad<'d in money ; Ai< \an<hT 
(died 15C0) even set uj) e«mnling-houses in 
India and Vene/mda. Their uilliugiiess to 
lend immense sums of money to tlm emperors 
Frcderi. k III. aii'i Jhe inii>eennion.s Maximilian, 
to Chillies V. and to I'hilip 11. of Spain, fixed 
the laiuily 1‘ortunes. J/uinls and iiiine.s, lii’st 
given assecniity, were ict.uned in fidl owner¬ 
ship wlieii Die loans w’ei' not lepaid. To 
(‘Stales titles weic added, hy iiiainage and 
pmcli.ase new hinds were eonlinnally adjuired ; 
at the same time ilie family trade was kejit n]>. 
“Jlieh as a Fngger” lieeame a ]»roveib. With 
liberality ];ropoitioiicil to their wealth tiny 
w'erc loiemost in pnldio spirit; they were 
found' I - ol religious and charitaldc institutions, 
they weri‘ pation.s of ait and learning; one 
eo!i'‘cted aiuajuities, aiinther brought together 
a line lihraiy of books and MSS. Some 
branches of tlio family arc still in existence. 

[Von Stetten, (Heschtchlc der ndvlichen (iesJi, 
hckter in J r fmax Jidchx SUidl, AviishuTrf — 
jy et Clnf'cy, h'>.lionna(.r€ d'Ei:‘num,ic PuUtiqve. 
C\-i ’:u ii'y ill if I'lier’s (Jen. Tahcllendcr Jieichs- 
ihaj.! hen. l'.iiiulie.n .— Portraits m Pindcotheca 
I'vqqmmim S. U. J. comituvi ac haronum in 
lii'rchpirq (Kitchlierg) et Wussenhoi'ix^ hy diislos 
and L. u.id W. Kilinii, 1754.—Coins in Kuirs 
hoc , /b'' i\l\i,nzen des gritJlicJien wid fanlhchcn 
Unn 9 /■''i///;/{'r,»1882.—The mining opeiations of 
the Fiiggersare descubed m Jacob, OnUu' pTi'chna 
MdalSy i ‘J7(>.] • K. u. P. . 

FULIiAHTON, John (c. 1780-1849;, writer 
on currency. After having been as.si.stant 
surgeon in llengal from 1802 to 1810, Fullarlon, 
hceamo jiartiier in a halfk et (jalcutla ; and, 
having thcie acejuired a fortuim, retired to 
I'lngland. He contrihuted .some articles to the 
QuH-l<rhj llcdew at the time of the rcfoim. 
But ho is ))rinei])ally remembered for his book 
on ThA Jh'(jiU(Uwn of Cixir (1844), a work 
“of exceecling ability” in Prof.AVilkm’s words. ^ 
An uncompromisingiUiBallaTitof the I’uKiiENCY 
PniNCiri-E (^.r.),-Fuliarto.i mamtJins tlioy^i- 
lioasibility of ovcr-issning a conv^rtildc currency 
(oh. V.). “The self-regulating principle of a 
convei-tible lUircncy o’.crate.s in every s^ch case* 
with the precision of clock-work” (Ihid.). 
Mill places Fullarton with Tooke as (.nc of 
‘the most prominent representatives” of the i 


“count<?Mheory,” which is the extreme op. 
posito of the olirrency principle; quciles an 
important passage from him, and adds: “I 
believe that the theory grounded by Ifr. 
Fullarton ujion this fact [the action of tlio 
country b.iiiki *q contains a largo portion of 
inith, and is far nearer to being llie ex})ression 
o( thewlude tndli than any foim wbatever of 
tlie (mneiiey tlieoiy” (/Vi////m/ J-hmoiny, bk. 
iii. cb. x\iv. 1, 2) Piof. Walker strikes the 
lialanco of jndgineiit le.s.s favourably to 
FulLirton’s vii-w^ (J/cncy, p. 42<! rt siy.). For a 
very uiif.ivoui.able estimale of Fullartoii’.s book 
sec Col. 'I'oi r.-ns, Prinrip.'i >.• and l‘/acfic<rl Opera- 
Hon of Sir Iiidi/. Ped'H Pdl if iS/f/f explained 
and drfaulrd anainst the obvduma of Tooke, 
FilJUiifoii, and irUron (1848). 

Ihsides the main thesis ot Knlhirlon’s work, 
there arc in it 1111)101 taut minor eoutubutions 
to monetaiy scionee. Tims at p. 28 (ed. 1846) 
ho attiibiited to an iiieonvi 1 tililo currency 
mneli the same defeels as Mill alterwards did 
(/W. Earn., bk. iii. eli. xiii.); with this addi¬ 
tional remiik as to Ilic supi»o.sed ])ossibility of 
regulating the pajM'i currency hy Iho jirice of 
bullion : “ It is i|mte ami.stake to suppose that 
the market pin es of tlie iirecimis metals would 
observe tlie same range of Ihietuation, when 
tho.se nielaks .slionid lie reduced to a common 
foofing with other eominodilies, which they 
olxseive when constituting the circulating 
medium itf a country”; in pioof of which ho 
adduces the fluctuations m the price of gold 
during “tlie Imndred da 5 ' 8 .” Many other in¬ 
teresting hi.storical allusions occur. 

On. the reifulatioii of Currencies, being an ex¬ 
amination of the principles on which it is pirojyoscd 
to re.sirid vrithin certain fixed limits the future 
issues on credit, n/' /hr flank of England and of the 
other hiinkini/ ei.'ahhshinentsikiuvghout the countryf 
Ut ed ]84i, 2nd ed. 1845. 

[Mill, f‘ol>fical Etonomy, bk. ill. cii. xxiv.— 
Walker, Money, svb voce Fullarton.—Wugner, 
Jlrifruge zur iPhu- eon den llanle.n, eh. v.— 
Athena'u^i, 8id Nov. ]81ti, Kconondst, 28tU So]it. 
1844], * 

s. •' also CuUiMCM’Y PliJNC'iri.R. F. y. E. 
FdMAO R. See Hkautu Tax. 

FUNfflTONS. Wlien two ipuntitics aro so 
selected that any variation in one is attended 
with some variation in the other, the latter is 
said to be a Innctioii of the former; and is 
called tile dependoiit variable—diFficndent on 
the oilier vaiiable winch is called independent. 
^In .symbols : y-f{r), ivheroyis tlie dependent, 
and X the indoi«iident variable. For the 
symbol / some otlicr letter, usually of cognate 
sound, a.s (f> or f, iseften used. Hie following 
are. particular exampie.s ; = y = a + te 

■fc.i-2; ysri 7 .-i-log (/H-ex) ; w];crc a,h,c are 
conslards. One of the most imjiortant profier- 
tiei of a function is the latc at wWch it increases 
or dccrease.s as tlie independent variable is 
increased, 'fhis rate is meaShied by aiioihei 
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riiiiction which is c<al1oil the dcrivcfl liiiictioii, 
or cUiruruiitial co-cdiclciit: fu syinhols /'(,/•) 

OF, —Thus, if '//, the onijiiial riincUou is 

log (a+Z>j-); it is found that tlic derived tune* 
b ” 

lion is-, suj>]»osing that “natural” (or 

a+lix 

Nai'ieriah) Jogarilhujs arc used ; otherwise the 
expression in the \v.xt must he mulliplied by a 
eerUin constant. Wlienoe it appears that tin- 
rate at whieli ?/ increases with an incieaso of x 
is less for larger values of x. A deiived func¬ 
tion has its own derivee, called, with refeience 
to the prim.D-y function, the .second derived 
function or second difl'ercntial co-ellicient. 

Thus, in .symbols /'(x), or the second 


; denoting 


differential of log((/,-i-hj*) is 

+ O.iy 

that the rate of increase measured by tlio first 
differential diminishes at a rate wliich is slower 
for larger values of x. This notation and con¬ 
ception is extended to ilxe case of two (or more) 
indejiendent variables. 'J’lic .symbols z—f{x, y) 
denote that any vuriati(*n in citlier of the inde¬ 
pendent variables x or y is attended with some 
variation in tlie de])eiideut variable z. The 
rate of variation due to change in each variable 
may bn aoparatnly measured. The measure Ls 
called the differential co-efficient with respect 
to either x or y as the case may be ; t.n symbols 


or more shortly Y and 

ax ay 


dx dy 

An important inquiry with rcsjtect to any func¬ 
tion is : what are the, values of the indcj>endent 
variables for whicli tlic dcj>endent variable is a 
maximum or minimum. The solution of this 
problem, in the case ofa function of a single vari¬ 
able, is given by the equation /'{in) J = 


Thus the value of x, for which the function 
log(a -I- bx) — fx is a maximum, is found by equat¬ 
ing to zero thejirst differential of tliat function 

namely, — ^ —c.^ Whence the value of x is 
a-\-hx 


found to be —In the case of two (and 

mutalis muUvudis more) imlcpendent variables 
thci-e are two simulLancou.s equations of the 

form — = (5^=0, to dctertninc the values of 
dx ay 

X and y for which z the independent variable is 
a maximum or minimum. « 

Thwe mathematioal principles have import¬ 
ant applications^ to political economy. The 
propositions in ^’rtiic of wfiich economics may 
claim to ho an exact science, involve the ideas 
of a function and its variation. The Law of 


1 To disorhniii^to u tiinxmiii:ii from n niiniiiMiiti, u 
•ecomi comLitjou is miuinvl; ami isafloidcil by 
of Uio secomt eo-elMcient. 

* See note 1. 


DiMiNTsiiiNO UiiTiriiNs {q,v.) may bo thus 
stated : y~-J{x), where x is tlie unioiuit of out¬ 
lay (on a gi\eu ]ioi Lhm of laud), y is the coitb- 
.s]M)udiiig return, and/ is such a funetiuii that 
e^ntinually decreases as x increases: or, in 
other words is always negative. Tlie loga- 
rithin, as has been shown above, is sucli a func¬ 
tion ; bnd, accordingly, tliis sinfjdo function 
w.os used by AlalLlms to express the relation 
between increasing jtopulation and subsistence ; 
for sucli is tlie inijioit of his stabmicnt, that 
the one increases in arithmetical, the other in 
geometrical, progres.sion. The vain disputes to 
whicli this dictum has given rise illustrate the 
advantage of using tlie general language of 
symbols. A siniiJar nobition may be cinployc<l 
to represent tlie an.ilogou.s Law of Diminisliing 
Utility (see Utility). The Law of I nciikasinq 
Kkturns (i7.'y.) iniglit he rcjircsenled by a func¬ 
tion, like a + bz-i-cx'^, who.se first dillvrciitial, 
rt-|-Zi-f-2cx, continually increa.sos with tlie 
increase of x. It has boon well sai<l tliat every 
theory in economics may be regarded lus the 
solution of ajiroblem in the calculus of maxima 
anil minima : lo obtain the greatest satisfaclinn 
with tlie least effort and saeriliee being the aim 
of the economic man. The langnngo of that 
calculus is the mother tongue of ah.stiact econo¬ 
mics. Tlio simplest economic problem, the 
case of one commodity x being exelianged 
against another y in a perfect market, is 
governed by the piinei|>le tliat caeh |»arty seeks 
to maximise liis advantage considiuv.d as a 
function of the amount which he obtains of one 
commodity, and parts with of tlio other. The 
equations which determine the position of 
maximum arc given by Jovoh>i (T/aory of Polili- 
cal Economyt ch. iv.; o]». Marsliall, Priiici/dca oj 
Economics, hth ed. Matlicmatlcal Appendix, 
note xii. sub Jhinu). Especially where tho 
number of variables is considerable the use of 
functions is required ; since in.that case geo¬ 
metrical illustration is not available. 'J'he 
difficult Ihetf.y which Pi'of. MjfT’shali fonmilates 
os the Law of Suns'j’i i irnojJ (Princijdis of Eco¬ 
nomics, passages referriid to in Index, sub voce) is 
jicrhaps nif'st easily deduced liy rcgaixling the 
tprofit of the entrepreneur as a function of the 
amounts of each agenV of production whicli he 
employs. ^ Say c—y(Xj, x.^, x^etc.) The condi¬ 
tion that z should be a maximum gives the 

equations This is the equi¬ 

valent of the jiroposition that “the tendency of 
every one to select jlhc hc.st means for obtaining 
his o\vn cnjls . . . wrfUld have caused cacli 
several kipd of labour or machinery, or other 
agent of produtou to lie used for each several 
purpose until its further use was no longer 
reinuncfative ; the einjiloymcnt of each several 
agent ill each brancli of production would have 
bci'M extcndi'd ni.itil full advantage has been 
taken of its special litiiess for the work ” {Jhrin 
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cipUs of Econ.^ 2iid ed. p. 558, op. Math. Ap))., 
note xiv., and 5tli od. hk. vi. cli. i., etc. Still 
more geiioiuDy wo may roi^ard the “iic-t advan- 
(d tlm ociiiiohiic man :is a fniudioii ol' 
two sets ol vuna])los, eonespoiiduig t<» liis tdloi is 
ami saorilieoa, and his eoiisinnptioll. The jioHi- 
tion of e.iuihhriiiiii is then didormniod hy two 
sets i*f ciiiiatifni.s of tins form, * 


(il\ <U'^ 

=0, etc. 

rfi/i ‘kh 

Id the lijflit of such goiieial thcoiies the dispute 
whether normal or iiatiinil value is determmod 
by utility or cost of production appears nuga¬ 
tory. You might as well ask wlicthcr, when 
two unknown (juantities, x and y, aro deter- 
niiiu'd ])y two simultaneous eipiations, x or y 
contiilmtfts more to the solution. 


[A knowleilge of the tl.corj of functions sunicient 
for the economist is ullordcd by the iiitrodiu-lion 
to the second edition ol I’rof. W.ilras’s 
d'lu'i'Hointe l‘ohtiipi^ /'wrc.—I’uutaleoni, Econ. 
l*vra: and by M'. Wicksteed’s Alphiihel of 
R otiomif Si'ieiici'.] F. y. k. 

FUNDED DEBT, This expression was 
originally used as a description of debt, the 
service ^ i wiiich was seemed hy a special fuml 
the M fidiicc of a ecrlain tax) l>ut gradually 
the moaning .loquircd by tlie term was that of 
debt raised for jiermanent purjioscs and eitlicr 
repayable at a distant date or not repayable at 
any delinitc date. Tlie funded debt of the 
Ur,i*-od Kimnloiu belongs to llio latter class 
but the govrnmoist have the riglit to redeem 
altei a I'xw! porh'd ; e.y. the l(K*al loams stock 
18 ri ! ‘eu,able from 1912, tlie new consols 
(Go.sehen's) fioni 19211. This does not, how¬ 
ever. jmnont a gradual reduction of the liimled 
debt before the peiioils named; tliis is aceom- 
plibh id ir* tlie following way. A lived yearly 
•<11 m, L.> millions*froin 1SS9 hi 1899, wasa])plie(l 

the serviee ol the debt, and any #inount not 
icijuircd for pay nuuif of inlcrest was msed hy the 
Debt Commissioners h)r the extinction oi part^i 
of the funded debt. From 1809 to J912 the 
amount so used has varied. Another inodo of 
reducing the tlehl. is the (ftiiviusioii of eoiisnls 
into Ti'UiMi NA r.LK Ann urn Ks(<j'.r.). Ilic funded 
ilehU of foreign countries aie fie.|uenliy lejtay- 
ablc at lixed dates either gradii.illv, hy yeaily 
pnrclui.ses ordiawings, tin* fiind.s Ik ing sii]t]>lie(l 
by a regular sinking fund, ' r hy simultam?oiis 
repayment of the whole issue. The ooiisol idatioii 
of the fundeil debt of a gounfry into one stoi'k 
i.s convenient for. many i asons. •[See also 
Ki-oatinc{ Dmir ; Naiiosai, D«iu'. •Higgs, 
Primer (f Autiutml FiirtJtrCf 1919.] 15. s. 

FUND, SINKING. Soo Sinking F^nd. 
FUNDING SYSTJOM. Tiiis expression, 
which jiroiieily denotes the system of cr'-ating 
FirKnnii Dvn*i' ivt rAfAP aitneiallv to a 


particular abuse of the sysiem. (See Nationai 

llKUT.) * u. A. H. 

FUNDS,'I’llKFUBLIO. SecDrurs, Pum.ic. 

FUNGIBLFS—a lonu honowed hy tne 
mcdijoval econoinists fjom the Koiuaii lawyers, 
res (jiue tnuhia vice fini<!vntur (are inter- 
changeable). By belli it is o]>posed to Con- 
nuMJ rini.KS {q.vf, hut whereas in law fiingihlcs 
are tliose things which, when borrowed, liave 
to lie risturncd not in speck, but in ycncrc, in 
economics Die term is emjiloycd to denote things 
of which the use is prolonged, as, c.y., a hou.se. 
For these interest was j>euiiissil)le, wherca.s to 
exact interest for the loimor was to sell a tiling 
ami also to charge lor its mse, consequently it 
was unjust. Money was classed as a con- 
simptibk, and usury declaied to bo WTong (see 
Canon Law). 

[Thomas Aipiinas, Sumvi. Tlienl. Seemida <S«- 
cnntlic, Ixxviii.—Ashley, Ecaiiouiie. llkfory, voh i. 
ch. lii.—rnihm-Bawmk, KnidUd tind Eapitnhws. 
—Block, J/es Pn-gu'i de la tSirtfnri’ JCamomigiief 
vol. ii. p. 832 (for a n vival ol llic controversy 
hy rol.liier and Turgiit). | i.. u. r. 

FUOCO, Fuancksco, wlio died at Naples, 
1841, ]iassed his lile under the juessme of 
want, a long e.\ilc, and even the iieeos.sity of 
selling some ol his woiks, for which other 
ami ignoiant poisons got the cieiht. lie 
possessed above any of his conteiiqtoraries a 
keen spiiit, a]tt to study, suited to economic 
invest igalii*!; but never enjoyed the conilort 
of seeing his woiks valued in their true light. 
To SriAi.o.iA (1810) ami Mom, (1814) is due 
the lioiioiir of leviviiig Ids fame hy their 
eulogies ; I’rolessor Ilicea-Saleiiio {Sloria tk/le 
Dollriiic Fumniinric in IfaHn, Uoma, 1881), 
and T. Fornarl {Pellc TeorU cvoiwmiche ncUc 
I'rov. Ntxpohitine dul 77A5 nf ISd(/, Milano, 
1888) wrote later and at greater length on his 
theories. 

Fuoeo treated all tiie most iniitortaiit theories 
of economic sciifiee. The theory of method in 
his opinion ehonhl he po.sitiw, using m.alheuiatical 
foro.nlii!. *Tli'' Ihcory of value he analyses with 
a pe<’-di:ir insiglit, siipi'orting in general the doc¬ 
trine which bases the value of things on their 
utdilv, and derives the measure of value from llic 
^comparison of quantity ami quality, lie was the 
first in Italy to acknowledgi' llie iniporlauce of 
Rieaulo’.s theory of rent,- which he lully 6UI>- 
jjorts, particularly fixing altention oii^ the rent 
(leriveil tHroiigh sihudHon. He wrole'on popiil.'i- 
tioii. industry, and other social matters, arguing 
(u a fund Diesis that mor..l and economic iirinciples 
are redueiblo to a ciwnuioii biusi.s. He aho dis¬ 
cussed coinage and bank questions, especially iu 
one of those work.s {La vinyta del^credito ssxlata) 
\vhi<-h he sold under*the Imrdigi of want, to 
Giuseppe do Welz of Como, who published it 
• uinler his own name. Fuoeo haft wr]uteii lids 
work to supjiort the fmaneiiil lyiliey of the 
minkster Medici. In this woik he proved, with 
great brllhaiicy, that cre^lit mnl^ilies capital—a 
thesis which was afterwards considered from 
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another sMo ami willi a more severe logic by 
Francesco I'KUitARA, the grcifest economist of 
modem days in Italy (^^co Tlibluilera dell' Ecoiu> 
^Sisla, ii. S. vol. vi., Toriuo, ISo”, liiLroduziooe). 

\^Sa<j(}io siU in<'z.zi da moUij}Ucarc i>TO)itniiifitle 
le ricchezze della UlcUia (G, Welz), I*ari;ii, 
Stamperia Firmin Diilot, 1822.-■ di 

cennenlo, oumi Idtere crUiche del .Sltf. F. N. mil 
Sntjgin del Sig. 0. dc Welz riprodoffo ilal •Suj. 
Ifi\ lit mi'dicina^ Gniscppe Imlolicato, Napoli, 
Stain)>. Praiiccse, 1S2U.— La vmfjia del credilo 
tv^aia, Na|>oli, StamjKTia FianceM;, 1824, 2 vols. 
((). <le Wcl/,).— Saggi econiynilci^ Stamji, 

Nistri, 1825-27, 2 vols.— hdriHluzione, alio studio 
della Hconomia indusfriale, o jerindpl di Hconouiiu 
civile applicali all' uso ddle furze, Nai»oli, Stamp. 
Tmni, 1829. —Le lianche c I’Indmlria, Najioli, 
Stamp. Severiiio, 1834.] a. a 

KilFLSTENAU, Kaui, OoTrKiuF.n (1731- 
1803), a theologian ami lecturer on economics, 
Hebrew, gcTJCial lilcrature, and logic in tiic 
University of Hintelii (biast I’lussia), his iiaLiv<' 
town, wherein 1786 he became ol 

the Faculty of riiilo.sophy. In 1779 w.as : 
published, at Cnssel, his AjMlogie dn }>hg$io- ' 
cral'iSeheu Sgdems, higlily estc**jned by lus 
contemporaries. Kiirsteiiau, nltliongli a Ihm 
a<lhen‘nt of llie doctrine of Uic physiocrat 
did not conceal liis ofiiiiion that it was impos- 
sihie to apply its inuctie^l conclnsions in ol<l 
countries, organised on an antagonistic basis. 

K. ca. 

FURTEL HE COULATTGKH, miMA Okni-s 
(1830-1889). The, aim of the most important 
works of M. Fnstel do Coulanges is to estab¬ 
lish a bridge over tlie obscure gap which separ- 
ate.a the instil ntions of Konian Gaul from tho.sc 
of inediicval France ; in jiarticnl.ar, ho lias very 
carefully worked out a theory of the origin of 
feudalism and the manor, which Is in many 
respects worthy of .sLmly even hy those who 
dider Irom the ro.snlte at which he arrives. 

Though not the lirst piiblislied of the author’s 
work.s, the IWhcrches sar iwohlioics 

^kisloirc is in many ways the !irst^.in order. 

It consists ^ four essays entitled Le colonnl. 
Homain, Da r^ghm dcs ierres en Germanie, Ik 
la viarcJie Germaniqiu'., and L'ornaiibialuyn 
judidaire daivi le royawiie dcs Fmtics. 'J'he* 
lirst three essays are direojtly connected witii 
the third volume of the llisloirc lies iiistitulum'i 
poliliques lie Vatu-icniic France, vhirh has for 
snb-titlc hTaUen et A doilktinc 7'a'm^,*and may 
1x1 treated of with that work. Together they 
contain the author’s theory of the manor, an^ 
demand a fuller IreatmcntThan his other W 4 ;>jk, 
.•ia.smuch as they deal with (|ue.stions wliich 
touch oconomiuB more leigrly. 

Tlio 3taitiil$;-point of the hi.«..ory of the 
manor is to Ixk found, according to M. Fustel de 
Gonlangeh, in the institutions ol the Roman ' 
«ni]»iro. The system then existing wjw one ol 
oornplctb j»nvf^ ownorshij) of land with certain 
peculiar chni^icteristics. Iho country was 


divided into estates or “domains,” each norm¬ 
ally under one proprietor, who had full powers 
of alienation ami bequest, liich estate was, as 
a rule, compact, and possessed a name by^hich 
it w;i3 known and which adhered to it. One 
proprietor i^ight own many such estates not 
contiguous. Ihit the estate in itself remained 
an oi«,anised unit never divideft and rarely 
uniting with anntlier to form a new unit The 
eulLivatioii ol siu-h an cstiU’ in the later em|>ire 
was cariieil on ]urlly liy sla\e labour cmploycil 
upon land rclaiiicd in Ujc owner’s own posses- 
vsion. But side by si<le with this another 
sy.slem had giown up. Certain .slaves were 
allowed as a privilege to become tcnants-at-will 
of parts of the e.statc, paying for theii' land 
paitly at any rate in services jiiaformed on the 
lemaiiiiiig land. The tenure, legally .speaking, 
\va.s of course wholly at the will ol the owner, 
hilt the action of the ollicers o( tlie Uomau 
tuMsury began to give it a specie.s of stability. 
From the end of the 3nl century the names of 
slaves hoMiiig umh r tins tenure were noted in 
the surveys m.ule for the puiposc of taxation, 
and this aclhm dll sornetliing to make this 
kind of tenure more jicrmaiient The frecil 
slaves of the owner ]irobably occnpie<l a .similar 
jmsitiou on the cstite. But in addition to 
these .servile cultivatoi*s, there was another class, 
the “coloni,” i.e. free cultiv.ator3 attached to 
tlie e.slate and incajialdc of quitting it, paying 
lor their land in services ami rent, both being 
lixe,d for each estate by local cn.stom. The 
inanagemcnl of this system was in the hands 
of otliccr.s who looked alXcr the collection of 
I’cnts, and directed the c.mjdoymeiit of the 
labour of the ton.anis on tlio jiart of the estate 
reserved to the owner. For the csbito was 
ilivided into two jiarts, the part li;t out to the 
free or .seini-servilo cultivators, ami the part 
retained in the ow'uers’ liands. In iho same 
way on cadi estate there was the “villa” for 
the projiriotor, and the barraclcs (“ ergastnla ”) 
wlierc the ittal sl.ivesw’oro hoysetl, and elsewhere 
the separate dwellings of the other cultivators. 
Tills seems to have l>een the state of things in 
France, i*s in other ]iarts of the Roman empire 
.at the time of the Gorman invasions. In the 
lirst two volumes ol* tlie series the character of 
the invasion is discussed, ami there and in 
several essays the author deals with the charac¬ 
ter of lamicd projierty in Germany before the 
invasion. IIi.s conclusion on tlio latter jioint 
is tliat there is no ground for supposing that 
any common ownership of land existed in Ger¬ 
many ontH|de the.limits of the family. This 
ctmclusjpn is pci haps not unassailable, but the 
author’s attaCk on Maurer’s woll-kiiowii theory 
of the mark conmumity in the essay entitled 
“ Le ,nrobleino des origines de la propri^ti 
fonciero ” {Rrmc des Quc.sli(m Uistoriq'ues, April 
1889) certainly makes out a formidable indiot* 
inont against that scholar's theory. 
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Tho character of the estate has been described 
as it existed just before tho German invasion. 
Ihit during the period of eotiqucst and after the 
e(Ui<jj.u’h>t is complete the estate can bo discovered 
existing in the same form. The method of 
cultivation is tho same. The csj^tc retains its 
old name and often its old owner. The now 
Giuiiiaii sctftcj’s addctl, in fact, nothing lo the 
huul system they founil, and took nothing Irom 
it. Tim manor sjiraiig not from a 1\-utonie 
mark eommnmty, hut i’rom a Homan “ domain 
under tlio iiinuence of Homan h^w and custom. 
4'lm “Saltus Ihiritanns” noticed in the essay 
on the Homan colonies is to all intents and 
|)Ui])oses a manor existing in the time of the 
Kiu['cror Trajan in a province of Africa ont of 
ihe re.'ich of Teiitoiiic iritliu’ime. Nor can this 
1 ‘slato have hecu a solitary instance. In one 
point Ihe tlieory is ojxui to criticism. It 
leconnts for the cxislenec of the manor coni’t, 
i i will he seen on iciercnee to the chapli'r on 
'• L’iminuiiilc’' in ihe tilth volume of tlio 
liisloire. <l<'^ ImlitHthnis; but it does notaccoimt 
for the jieculiar system of cultivation known as 
the TiriM:i-M-!i:i II S^sif.m O/.r.), which is so 
closely associateil with tlic Manor in many 
count lies. No allusion to this jioiiit oemirs 
iude<‘ l in tlm volunu's whose argument has 
been si’-nma’i^cd above. 

The rth and lifth volumes of the series deal 
Vicl! pr'd/leius of polihV.s and govcinment; in 
the vuliinm entitled La Mnimr‘hi<’ VmnqM the 
author lays dow'u that during tho rule of tlm 
Merovingian dynasty the <lominant power in 
tin slate w i. the king. He succeeded in fact 
.0 tin; pos-'ion of the Konian emjieror. There 
va 1 .J popnij r assf’iiibly to ojijiose him, and 
'Oil) he elements of a nobility. Tlie Roman 
huMMUcracy, whieh remained after tlie fall of 
the empire, became his instruments of govern- 
meut. The administration of justice was 
cai I'd m by^he king’s otTioera, and there are 
only traces to bo notiu il of the growth of local 
jurisdictions, jlvon tho imanciift system re¬ 
mained almost unaltered. The invading Ger¬ 
mans had ex})ellcd tho Roman governors but 
not their method of government; a«id there is 
no authority for tracing t^ their influence eitlu:^* 
tin popular asseinlilies of later times or the 
militaiy bystem known as feudalism. The 
history of the origin and growth of feudalism 
is the subject of llie lest volume of the series. 
The sources of this, according to tho aythor, 
are three in nnmher. Ii. the first jdacc he 
considers tho history of tlye subordination of 
land ; that is to say,•the custom of holding 
land belonging 'not to uie holaer*bi.t U a 
Bupenor. This ho trai-cs to th(?Homan emstom 
of holding land “ precjirion.sly,” i>. not in full 
property hue at the Avbl of the real owner, who 
permitted what was in tho eye of the law an 
usurpation ; this tenure gi*a<Jually gmw to bo 
for the life of the tenant, and was on his death 


renewetf for his heir on his making a formal 
request for its c$Jitinnance. Hence sjirang the 
early fonn of tho “lief.” Tlio second source 
is tho relation of patron and client, a relation 
conniioii to Home, Gaul, and Germany, which 
fainiliarLsod nfin’s minds will) tlie notion of 
“ fealty.” It only needed local independonct 
to ooniplete the scheme of a non-military 
feudalism. This was snjiplied by tbe “ini- 
munitie.s” which the. Merovingian kings not 
nnliequently graiitciJ. A lortl who received 
such a gr.ant became pos.se.ssed of lull power 
over his lands. The king’.s oflicers could not 
enter; justice was lulministojcil solely by the 
lord ; and oomplete Hiibjeeiiou of the district to 
its owner folbiwcrl. The niilibiry character of 
the services remb'red was only one pha.se of the 
mililaiism of the peiiod. But military service 
is of later growl.li than KkuiiAMsm. See 
SERVirKS, PrKDIAL AND MILITARY. 

Tlio conelnrling volume of the series dcMiU 
with tlie complete estahlishuient of feudalism, 
and traces tho gradual fall of the Merovingian 
kings before the new organisation of society 
which they had allowed to glow up. The 
crown lost its jiower of legihlation, iLs power of 
taxation, ami lUs eontiol over the army; and 
with these the adininistmtive system inherited 
from the Homan empire also disaiipoared. With 
Pepin a new form of monarchy based uiion 
feudalism begins. 

Something must be said of tbe method of 
study which le<I the author to his conclusions. 
The only evidence he accepted is documentary 
evidence, and to the study of thi.s evidence he 
brought an nni-ivallcd knowledge of the docu¬ 
ments and of their language. Few scholars 
have ever a|)]>roached him in knowleilgo of the 
variations in meaning through which a woixl in 
medifoval Latin may pass. In particular his 
study of the word “ marca” in the essay referrotl 
to above is well worth notice. That all his 
conclusions wi^l stand the lest of criticisni is 
hardly Jo be expected, but tho publication of 
his books has certainly been aft epoch in the 
hi t 'i-y of mcdiieval scholarship. 

Hib life was passed in teaching, first as pro¬ 
fessor at Strasbourg, and afterwards in similar 
posts at Paris. 

La c\U Antique^ 1864 .—Histwrt des InstilU‘ 
tions de I'ancienne France^ vol. i. — Za OavU 
I(Qinaii%', 1891; voll ii., LHriv<m(ylFtimmniquei 
1891. [First published in one volume in 1876; 
^rejirinted, 1877; uov. republished with largo 
additions.]—Vol. m. La Monarchie FranqM^ 
f888.—Vol. iv. Valien ct le domaine rural 
pe-ndant V^poque Mii(>n\ngie.vne^ 1889.—Vol. v. 
Zes vriijiues du sys^mt 1890.—Vol. vL 

Z«s traiuiformations de la rayau^i pendant 
I'ipoq^it Carolingiemxe, 1892. [Vols.J. ii. v. and 
vi. were published after the autliqf’s death, under 
the cditorslii]) of M. Caniillo Jullian ].—ItecLerchu 
sur guelques prohUmes d’fti«<oir^l885 .—NauvdUe 
rechervhes sur audeues prvbihnea d'hiefoire. 189R 
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—Qwsliont llistoriqiiM^ 1893. [These two 
volutues contain ru]>i'iiits of Ih^ mure iiiiporUuit 
articles coiitribuLetl by the author to the lif vtie dea 
diiix Mondes; the lietuc des questions hislon- 
ques; the lUvue histoi'ique de droit Fran^ais et 
Elranger, and other i)eriodicals.|. Among them 
are essays on the law of property in ancient 
Greece, on I’olybius, on the island of Cliios, 
and other classical subjects, and an essay on the 
ori; 4 iu of property in land (translated into hhiglish 
by Murgaiet Ashley, 1891, -Soiincuschcm).] 

c. o. 0 . 

FUTURE GOODS AND SERVICES. Terms 
that have aC([UU*od a technical lueauing and 
ituportance in recent economic theory ; j>ri- 
marily in that of the Austrian S(m(io]., and 
particularly in the writings of v. Bolim-Bawerk, 
where they connote did’crciitiaiioiis of economic 
[dicuomeua in time; secondarily, in the 
writings of American economists, wliero they 
have begun to connote also the «lynainic ]>lia8es 
of economic jdicnoinena, for which “time” is 
a mere abstrae-tion. Future goods and future 
services must bo carefully distinguished from 
cerhiin other economic factors with which they 
are often confomided, ami they must tlien be 
oUsci ved in their relations to tlio plnmomcna of 
subjective value, of objective value in exchange 
and disti ibution, of consumption and production. 

In tliis article the term “goo<Is” alw’ays 
means tliose concrete physical obj(‘cts that 
render wdiat Bohm-15a\verk has called “ material 
services” through redistributions of iflatter and 
energy. “Services” are usclul actions, cUbrts, 
or changes that are immaterial, personal, or 
social in cliaractcr. The SJime laws govern the 
values of future goods and future services, and 
it i.s therefore quite unnecessary to tieat tliein 
separately, oxce[»twhen it is d< sired to emphasise 
the diet that services are often more transient 
in useful action than goods. But this is by no 
means always true. Certain immuleiial utilities, 
e.g. legal rights, may endure through periods of 
time com)>ared to which tlie economic life of 
a vast majority of material goods is i|isignifi- 
cant. (See also Goons, Classimcatio.n of; 
Goons, Ecokomio.) 

Futuie goods and services are not identical 
with Menger’s category ; “ goods of the secoml 
order,” i.e. instruments of pro<luction. Not 
only do future goods inclmle prospective 
consumers’ goods, but producers’ goods now 
existing arc'ffbt futme good.^ though IVe^juently 
•0 called. Stnctly speaking, they are present 
equivalents of future gooils. In accurate < 
analysis we must remernbef the possibiliti**| 
O 4 '.ross-claflsification. Future goods may be 
pnmary consumci-s’ i^oods, or secondary 
— i.e. producera’^goods. ConsumciH' goorls or 
piwlucers’ goodi^niay bo present or futme. 

Future ^oods oomju'iso all economic goods 
not now existent or complete, but which, it is 
practically certaim will be existent and rcadv 
for use at any (psiguated futme time. They i 


' include all goods in process of production which 
will doubtless be iinislied and ]>ut in market. 
Ah (;oinimiijities provule more adeqnatidy for 
their future, future goods become an incicasingly 
important economic category. They become 
“as much oj-jccts of economical dealing as 
present goods.” They are produced, valued, 
bouglit,*'aiid sold. * 

In the market, future gods aic of less value 
than present goods of like kind and mitubcr. 
According to the tlieory lliat derives maiket 
or olycctivo ^liic fiom subjective valuations, 
we have to seek the reason for this phenomenon 
in the lower marginal utility of luture g<^ls. 
Marginal utility, iu turn, is not an ultimate 
fact, and Bobm-Bawerknames tliree co-opeiating 
cau.ses of the relatively low maigiiial utility 
of futnro goods. These ai-c (1) the better 
provision for future want; i.e. the leasonaUo 
assuiance that future want will he more 
adequately met by siip|dy than jiroseiit want; 

( 2 ) melt's usual uiidcr-esliniatioii of tlie future; 

(3) the techiiieal superiority of pre.scnt goixls. 
The second caii.se is resolveil into three laclois ; 
namely (a) imperfect imagination of future 
conditiou.s, {b) weaknes.s of \Yill, lUti ilmlald; in 
jiart no doubt to imjierfect imagination, (r) the 
uncertainty of life. The tecliiiu-al supciimity 
of present goods is the group of eircumstaiices : 
{(i) that a siirjdiis of consumers' goods enables 
men to .sjtend time in making such producera* 
goods as tools and machinery ; {}>) that these in 
turn co-ordinate natural energies in useful ways, 
enormously multiplying productive jiower ; emd 
(f) that as those jiroci'sses take time, the sooner 
they are begun the greater the gain. It b 
obvious that human jirogress lernls to correct 
the under-estimation of the fnfun-, and there- 
forc to cmjdiasise the relative imjiorfancc of (1) 
and (3) as ]>crmaiiciit eauses of the undiT- 
valuation of futuie goods. In Iho view of llio 
present w'riter, l*ohm-Bawerk ha^not sufficiently 
ile.volopeil the underlying connection (d the 
better jirovSioii for future ^vaiit with the 
technical superiority of prc'sent goods, and has 
tliercfoic failed to diseovi-r tlie ultimate and 
permanenttconomic cause of the under-valuation 

future goods, and consequently the true 
cause of interest, in Oie jciatively low cost of 
ju'oduetion of future, tiic ndatively high cost of 
jiroduction of present, goods. 'I’hls phase of 
the question will lie referred to again. 

Th^ nnequ.il values of present and future 
goods affect two great classes of transactions. 
One is the exchange of future consumers’ goods, 
FuNGiin.Es, J^>r present Gonsumkrs’ Goods, atid 
tho*agio t^kos the form of loan interest. The 
other is the oxchunge of consumers' goods for 
|)rodiicers’ goods of various ranks—mills, 
maehiiicfy, tools, materials in all stage.s of pro¬ 
duction, and of laliour, both skilled and un- 
skilltxl. In trausactions of tliis latter kind 
producers' goods are e<j[uivalcnts of future 
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consumers’ goods and must he valued in tcnns 
of such. Tlio dealers are capitalist-undertakei's, 
and the dillcrcntial value of the present goods 
which they are constantly exchanging for future 
goods, though essentially tlie same thing as in¬ 
terest, is merged wilhsueh other elementsas gains 
of sjwculation, rent of alnhty, wa^sof superin¬ 
tendence, etcn in the gioss piofils of piockiction. 

The economic jda-noinenon here described 
has found exjucssion in the ambiguous formula 
that “the value of means of pr(»duclion lags 
licliind the value of linished products,” The 
intended moaning is tliat the value of means of 
prisluetion etpials the value of the future 
finished products which they will bruig forth, 
and is therefojo less tlian flic value of ]>reseiit 
linislio<l jiroducts of like kind and mimber. In 
tlie modern 'world tlie jdieiiomeiia have become^ 
exccciliiigly c<»inplieatccl tlirough a double use 
of iuiuinicrjible kiinls of goods, which, at any 
tiKiment, may be di^voted to consumption or to 
the furtherance of production. Since cattle 
exactly alike will not sell in the same market 
for dilfciciil juices siinjdy because some of them 
are to be kept foi l'» ceding and others butchered 
f(»r beef, the formula ([uoled above seems to bo 
coiifradicteil. 'i'he Austrian reconciliation is 
tiiiocgh iccourse to the ducti-inc that the value 
of the w'h.de stoi-k of any commodity which 
ailrnif.'' of <lilfcrent uses is determined by the 
niaiginai use. If there arc nine possible uses, 
present and future, tor .'iOO jueces of goods, in 
groups of lOU pieces each, only five uses can be 
actually chosen, aii<l thi‘se will be tlie five of 
h'ghest utility. The lowest utility of tliese 
five will deteimine the value of the entire 500 
pici ‘a. i.vi tins lie a utility of present 
cons, rnptioii. Tlien, since the utilities icalis- 
able in the future arc greater, the pieces devoted 
to future use may undergo a pre.serit discounting 
of their future value, and yet sell at the same 
prie*’ Tier [jiece as the pieces devoted to present 
use. This exjithnation is consistent with the 
intended meaning of the tornmla®that “the 
value of means oT jiroduction lags behind the 
value of finished pnxliuds” on one condition 
only, naincdy, that the future value finished 
products to bo obtained by moans of 100 units 
of present goods used ]fodnctivcly shall be* 
greater than the present value of 100 units of 
exactly similar goods now used in consumption. 
The mure “riponing" of the value of so many 
units of goods productively employed until 
their future value exactly equals the present 
value of goods of like kind and number, 
oonsumed in jircscnt time,* docs not at all 
satisfy the conditions of Ibis profllcm. TJic 
alternative is exactly that kind #f prd&uctivity 
of canilul which llohm-Bawerk has stoutly 
denied. Economists !,encrally have imt fol¬ 
lowed him in rejecting the productivity theory 
of interest, and it would seem lliat his own 
“positive” theory, so far frbm being incon¬ 


sistent i^ith it, is in fact built upon it in s 
(lisguisod form. iCapilal invested iu jwoductive 
means must be not only “technically” 
jiroductivo of “more goods,” but economicany 
jiroduotivo of “moie value” to realise the 
following comlination, which the modern 
industrial woiid does actually jiresent, name.ly, 
(a) goods available indillcrently for consunijition 
or production ; (1) selling for cither purpose for 
the same piice in the same niaikct; but (<•), if 
used jiroductively, equal m value now only to 
tlie present value of the eon.sumcrs' goods that 
they will make available at the end of a 
production pciiod ; yi-t {d) of less value now os 
producers’ goods than arc |)icscnt consumers’ 
goods, equal in quality and quantity to tho 
future consumers’ goods to bo biouglit forth by 
those given producers’ goods at the end of tho 
given jiroduction period. 

These phenomena of the unequal values of 
present and future goods afleet all the jihcno- 
incna of distribution. All shares in distiihiition 
must bo reckoned iu terms of present values. 
This is a jwinciplc of fundamental importance, 
unrecognised in eailior discussions, which 
eompels us now to correct many of tlie classical 
foiimilas. All co-ojierating parties or factors 
in ju'oduction who take tlicir sliaics in future 
goods will get, in the normal coiuse of tilings, 
at the end of their waiting, a gieater quantify 
of goods of any given kiinl than can bo 
obtained by those whose needs or desires must 
bo met immcdiafely. Those who can take 
their pay wholly or in jiart in producers’ goods 
will in the long nm have more to show for 
their labour than those who must get eonsuinors’ 
goods at once. This, as Bohm-llawerk says, 
is the true secret of the dejiendeiiee of the 
labourer on the cajiitalist. It is also the element 
of truth in tho Waors-Fund doelriiie. To the 
extent that a labouring population is cmjiloyed 
on dishvnt results, but is unable to take its }>ay 
in the ownership of future goods, must its 
wages bo limited by disposable jnesent goods, 
till free or remuncratory capiUl 6f the English 
ecou.'mists. The value of Ihcse is tlie means 
of nicasni'cment of what Professor Clark has 
called pure capital, since the fund of available 
value invested in producers’ goods must always 
be measured in terms of presiuit goods. Wages 
can never exceed the concrete free capital of 
the ohUr noracncl^urc except «§* labourers 
become capitalists and take part of their reward 
in the pure capital invested in productive 
instruments, or in materials in process of 
a(ivanccn.ent towai^s futui-o cousumei-s’ goods. 
If then, denying th^ wages-fiyid doctrine, we 
affirm that wages are draw* from product 
and measured by product, we nmst add that 
to the extent that our modem production is 
capitalistic in its methods, wages arc drawn 
from capitalised product and are measured only 
by jirodnct in terms of oapitaL^ 
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So far our aocount of future gnmU has 
adhered rather closely, though not Btiitdly, to 
the Austrian exposition. The relation of future 
gi’ods to the tlicoiy of consumption and to cost 
of proflucLiou Inw been worked out cliielly by 
Americau \vriter.s. Professor latteii, who was 
among the lirst to point out the iinjuirtance of 
present and future in wage theories, has given 
attention chielly to the idienomena of con¬ 
sumption. In a discussion of Maishall’s 
doctrine of consumers’ rent he denies tlie 
possibility of consnmoi’s’ sui-plns from prodneora’ 
goods. For example, we cannot get consumers’ 
surplus from ])louglis and from wheat produced 
by means of ploughs. Tiio value of the 
ploughs is “imputed” to them by the future 
consumers’ goods, wheat, etc., and their value, 
in turn, must be convcrte<l into the value of 
present wheat, which alone, therefore, yichls a 
true consumers’ suridus. 

Of gi’e.itcr im[iortaueo, however, is Piofessor 
Patten’s theory of the dynamic nctioii of 
changes in consumption itself. Tlicso allect all 
values, subjective and objective, and react on 
production and distribution. Consumption is 
governed in its evolution by (a) the psycho¬ 
logical law tliat a harmonious combination of 
many moderate but varied pleasures will make 
up a larger total of subjective utility than will 
a few iuteiise pleasures, and {h) the objective 
fact that, because of diminishing returns on 
the one hand and the variety nature’s 
resoiu’cea on the other, it costs less to enlarge a 
liarmonious group of many mcKlerate pleasures 
than to intonsi fy a few. The consumption of a 
progressive community is a progressive adjust¬ 
ment to these conditions, irrespective of 
increasing population, it becomes more varied, 
and the uses of particular kinds of goods are 
multiplied as they enter into new combinations. 
Therefore, wo have no riglit to conclude that if 
future goods of any given kind are more 
abundant than present goods o&like kind, tlicy 
must be less valuable per unit. Dc^naml for 
just these gootls may increase as fast as supjjly, 
or faster, and the ground disajtpears on which 
rested the criticism of productivity thcorio.s of 
interest. 

Professor J. B. Clark develops this thought 
even farther. Ho denies that in one import¬ 
ant class of cases—the very class most often 
appealed to- in the Austrian argument—there 
is any comjiarisou whatever between present 
goods and future goods of like kind. Whei^ 
men save, they are either posti>oning ,|.he 
uusumption of wealth or they are for ever 
renouncing consumption ||iid converting wealth 
for all time into producers’ goods. ITie latter 
only is pcrmaimnt capitalisation. Postponement 
of enjoym'ent, m in provision for future travel, 
or for an eduction of culture merely, or for old 
age, is tempoiwy capitalisation to be followed 

decapitalis^on. In penuanont capitalisa- 


! tion wo certainly do not compare present gooda 
with future good.s of like kind only, if any 
changes in consumption or in methods of pro 
duction are contemplated, and, in fact, changes 
of both kinds always are contornplated, and 
capitalisjitioi^ would not occur if they were not. 
.Mucli loss do wc comjiare present ami future 
gowls of like kind wlicn we iiidely postpone 
onjoymont. When the time for consumption 
comes, wo shall have clmngeil subjectively, 
and the conditions of lile will have clninged 
objectively. Our consnmpi ion will not be the 
same that it would be to-day, and, in fact, we 
do not expect or wish it to be. We deliber¬ 
ately exchange a gi*oup of plcasiues that we 
could enjoy now for a dificrent group lliatwe 
can enjoy only in the future. TJicioforo the 
unccpial values of juesent and futui o goods ol 
like kind and number cannot bo cx[>lained by 
.subjective comparisons in the mind of the 
same individual. 

If the.se conclusions are accepted, it follows 
that the value of futiuo goods is always 
determined by comparisons of present goods of 
one kind witli future goods of another kind, 
and that the diHereiiec in value per unit 
between present and future goods of tlie same 
kind is a resultant of many such comparisons 
by different persons. It is, in short, a 
plionomonon of objective or market value only. 
The umhir-estimation of the future disapja'am 
from our list of causes of interest, and we have 
left the purely objective fact that })rcscut goods 
are strictly limited in quantity, while, owing 
to the technical superiority, or proiluctive 
potentiality, of present goods, and the progres¬ 
sive devolo]>mont of invention, future goods are 
relatively abundant. Tbc value of future goods 
is determined, like any otlier value in any 
actual market, solely by the demand for and 
the supply of concrete goo<ls. 

If this is true, the relative quantities of 
}>rcaont ami future goods oMgl»t''to be explained 
in terms of#;their cost of production. Like all 
commodities continiiou.sly produced, they should 
be found to have a normal as well as a market 
value. Q>irncs showed that wages arc not a 
.^cost, but that they correspond to ami ret^fty » 
cost, and but for tlfo cost would fall to zero. 
In like manner, interest is not a cost, but it 
corresponds to and repays a cost, and but for 
the cost would wholly disapiM;ar. The attempt 
to show these relations has bion made by tlie 
present writer. Futuna goods being'always in 
relatively abundant sufqdy, for reasons already 
given, he afrum.s' thai their conversion into 
present can ahvays be hastened if desired, 
thus increasing the relative supply of present 
goods and diminishing their relative value. 
But Intoned production is more costly than 
produSion at a usual or normal rate. It 
involves dvortimo or intensified labour, which 
is labour of diminishing return. This is the 
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whoJo sigmlicaiice of tlio “ fatal lapw of tiino 
between the beginning and the end of tlie 
lengfliy capitalist iirocess” that Bohm-Bawerk 
BjKMika of. The process can bo shortened, but 
shortening is costly. This extra cost, there* 
fore, -normally ])rovents tlio lowcnng of value 
of present as coni]»ared with the viniie of future 
goods which (^liei'wise would be possible tj^rough 
an abnormal acceleration of pro<lu<'iion. 'Iho 
abnormal cost of hastcncil j)ioduction is tlie 
normal inoasnrc of the dillcrcnco in value be¬ 
tween present and fuUuo goods and the normal 
measure of interest. 

[For details of the views here j)n’Heiitcd consult 
(Capital anti Jnfarjft, ami J’he Positive Theorif of 
CapiUd, by Dr. R v. Buiim-Bawerk, translated by 
Wn'. Smart. A sketch is given in (^.uarL Jour, 
of Jiiant., Ajiril 18N9, by J. Bmiar. — Francis A. 
Walker, “Dr. Ihilini-Buwerk’s Theory of Interest,” 
in Qiiarterh/ Journal of Economics, vol. vi. No. 4, 
July 181)2. — Simon N. Patten, “The Dynamic 
Theory of R’ononiics.” — Piesident Wulkei’s 
“Theory of Dislribntum,” in iputrierly Journal 
of Economics, vol. iv,—No. 1, October 1881). — 
“Costand Kxiieiise,” in of the A7«tTj'can 

Academy of PoUtual and Podal ticience, vol. 
Hi. No. t), May 1893.—Jolm B. Claik, “Oaj>ital 
and its Earnings,” hi Puhlications of the Anieriam 
l•xonoln'C Association, vol. iii. No. 2, May 
1888.- and “ Diatrihiition oa Deienmned by 
p. Law 01 iu Quarterly Journal of Econ- 

\ j',. V. No. 3, April 1891. — F. II. 
Oi«ldings, three articles in the Quarterly Journal 

E-ouoiiiics, iiiimely, “The Co.st of Proiluctiou 
of Capital,” vol. lii. No. 4, July 1889; “The | 
Theory of CapiUl, vol. iv. No. 2, January 1890, j 
ami'TlieCi'./th of Capital and Cause ol Interest,” I 
vol. V. No.2, hamiary 1891. The important remark 
of P- if-^sor Clar’ . that the same individual does 
not fc- -hai.ge present for luture goods of like kind, 
is from his paper in the Vale Itevkio, November 
1893 —Consult also Hk* Knglish eeomiinists, the 
elder Join Uae, N. W. SiuiniT, J. S. Mdl, 
Jcvc.,.s, Sidgwick, and Marshall; the Italian 
ecopoi i.st Loria *id the German Dietzel for criti¬ 
cisms ; and of the Austrians, Mengw, Sax, and 
Wieser.] • f. n. a. 

FUTURES. Dealings in ‘ ‘ futures” tai.o place 
in almost every large market. On th^ London 
Stock Exchange, transactions are for a settling 
day. fixed, or to bo fixed (#00 Ski rT.iNo Day), ' 
and a large proportion of tlie bargains are made 
iu the expectation, on one side at least; of their 
outset by a future transaction (see also OPTiOi^S; 
Put and Caix). In many kinds of eoiuinodities 
bargains also are made for delivery at future 
dates, whether delivery may ultimately bo 
taken, or the right th^’oto*be sold. In the 
United States, dealing.? in “futurdi” are the 
chief feature iu the waeat trade.* InfLoudon, 
“futures” in silver, tea, coftcc, sugar, and 
wheat are hugely dealt hi through the London 
Produce Clearing House, which guarauftes to 
buyers and sellers the due perfonnance of the 
noutracts, bargains being made for delivery at 


any time*up to six months, against a dcpjsit 
of o per cent of <4io value (sec Maiuiin). The 
power to purchase “futures” is sometimes an 
important part of a manufactiiiTr’s arrang# 
ments, enabling him safely to lake extensive 
contracts by ciifuring a contimied sn^iply of 
raw material at a definite price. On the other 
hand, a laign j»ro[)ortion of such dealings is 
puicly gambling, and upon this ground their 
supjiression by law has been advocated. Besides 
these objcction.s u])on moral grounds, it lias 
been urged that tlio sale of “futures” has a 
direct elfect u]ioii prices, equal to that of a 
large increase of supply, and has, in the case 
of wbciit at b«ist, caused a prolonged depres¬ 
sion of price beyond the minimum cost 0 / 
production, (On this last jM^int see Comuicroiai 
Ganiblhuj the PrincipaX Cause of Vepression in 
Agriculture and 'Prude, by C. W. Smith, 1893.) 

H. W. B. 

Futuiies in Cotton will supply an example 
of <lealing in “ futures.” The term is applied 
to contracts made for future delivery of cotton, 
tiansactions of this nature fonning by far 
the laigcr ])rn]>oition of business done in the 
liiverpool market; a fact whicli is self-evident 
when we reflect that almost every bale of 
American cotton imported into Liverpool is 
hedged by a sale of distant futures, whilst 
.sjanners also find this a convenient method of 
covering forward orders taken for yams; and 
speculators^it is needless to add, resort almost 
entirely to this mode of doing business, in¬ 
volving, as it doe,s, no outlay of capital beyond 
a margin to be agreed upon at time of contract, 
or a iwymcnt of weekly dilferehces as customary 
by the rules of the cotton association. 

The “ future ” market is also largely used foi 
“straddling” purposes between Liverpool and 
New York, wticu the difference in ]»rice between 
the two markets is such as to permit of a com¬ 
mission being earned by a simultaneous purchase 
and sale. ^ 

Dilfereni'es, unless otherwise stipulated at 
tim“. of cftntiuct, are settled weekly, through 
the medium of the cotton Ci.kauinu {q.v.), the 
price of sctflcmcnt being struck each Monday 
at 11 A.M. and payment exacti'd on the Tlinrs- 
*day following, ami some idea of the magni- 
tuae of the business may bo formed from the 
fact that in a single week it is estimated 
£1,500,0^0 at least baa passed tjijiongh tlio 
eleariiig-house for dillerences during that poi’iod 
only, O' ^ 

• KYRl) \v»s tlio A^iRlu-Siixim iiiilitiii. 'I'lioi-o 
w'tS^ very little taxation bclbre the Norman 
Commest, because most of the cxi«nses were 
defrayed by local obBf-ation. ^fvery freeman 
was subject to tlio Irmuda lutc-essilas, t.e. service 
,at bis own expoiiso when siim/hoiieji by the 
kino {fyrdmg), the repair of .fortificatiom 
{burhbot), and the repair of bridges (hrieM). 
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GABJ'iljLE This tcmi, originally apjHiwl 
hd any tax ii|ioii ooinnioditifs, was gradually 
limited to the tax u)ion salt, ]ierlm]>s tlio must 
odiotis and incipiitalde iinpost^ln Kmuco. Not 
only did the stale resei'vc to itself the monopoly 
of the trade in salt, but it actually compelled 
the purchase of a mininium amount for every 
individual o\er eight years of ago. This was 
calleil the scl da devoir. Originally the tax was 
uniform througliout Fraueo, hut as tijuo went 
on the most extraordinary inequalities grew up. 
The country was dividcil into five groups of 
provinces according to tlie price at wliich salt 
was sold hy the (luiCNiiCRs a skj. (r/.r.). These 
were (1) the pays dcynindcs yahrUrs, where the 
price was 62 francs the quintal; (2) the;wi’y.'?(/(‘ 
peiiles gabclles, where the pneo Wiis 33 Iraiios 12 
sous ; (3) tlie dc salines, where it sold for 
21 francs 12 sous, and t!ie tax was levie.d on the 
extraction of salt from the salt marshes; (4) 
tlio pays redimes, which had purchased exemj)- 
tionin 1540 ; (5) the which were 

exeni])tcd from the tax hy the leinisof their 
union with the inonanhy. Many individuals 
received the jnivilcge of being on the list of 
franc-sale, wliich included all lioHjntals, religious 
communities, and inagistrales. 'J'lie imjvitahle 
result of iliese inequalities was to give rise to 
a nigular smuggling trade, and tins in turn to 
a liai-sh and expensive system of ^jolice, often 
assisti^d hy the troops. Keeker says, “Thou¬ 
sands of men, attraotod by the i>rospect of easy 
gain, devote tlieinselves to a commerce contraiy 
to the laws. A'gi'iculture is abandoned for a 
career whioli jironiises greater and moiesjKjedy 
returns, and children are trained urnler the eyes 
of their parents to forget their duties to the 
state.” The fact was that ever since 1548 the 
gahclU, like the other indirect tuxes, liad been 
fanned out to speculative companies. The net 
revenue from tlic yabclU is rec^jeoned by Ncckei 
at 54,000,000 francs. The tax was condemned 
by all advoiates of reform, from Tanhan to 
Turgot, but it was not abolished until 1790. 
The Gabello had the elFeet of seriously diminish¬ 
ing the consumption of salt, which was only^' 
half as much per head in the pays de grandcs * 
gabclles as in the exempted provinces. 

[A. Sniith, ir. of N., hk. v, ch. ii.—Gusquet, 
Pricis rnstituiions I^itxqucs de^'ancienve 
France. —Necker, CompU lioidu, —Chimagcran, 
Histoire de Vhnptd en France. (See also Sai.t 
Tax ; Indiubot Taxation. ii. l. • 

GABLATORES, servile tenants, who '(Uid 
rent either in money or kind in lieu of actual 
service. Sucl)^ rent, gi^ol or gahhi.m, occurs 
frequently in Domesday ; seven g.xl'latorcs are 
mentioned on the manor of Cheddar, part of* 
the terra re^ hi Somerset, as paying seventeen 
shillings yearly to the king. By the 14th 
oectury such c9!limutatioii was becoming general, 


I and led to the formation of a olaas of tenants 
j at money rents (see Giiiiun). 

[Cnniunghain, (hoicth of knghsh Industry and 
; Commerce, Karl;/and Middle Ayes, 1890, p. IGO.— 
Round, Dantljeld and llie. Finance of Domesday, 
in Ihmesday SLuJlcs, 1888, vol. i ^ e. a. i’. 

OaKtA, Duke of, Martin Michei. Charles 
Gauhin (1756-1841), born at Saint Denis 
(Seine), died at Tans. He wiis placed at the 
age of seventeen in the ofliee of tlic ministry 
of finance. In 1791 he was a}q>ointed one of 
tlic six eommisMoners of the national treasury. 
He resigned olHcc on the breaking out of 
tlic Keigu oi Toiror, and refused the poitfolio 
of finance under the Dircelory, contenting 
himself with being the general commissioner 
of the post ofliee, but accepted it after the 
18tli Bininaire horn the hands of the First 
Consul. lie- continued to hold this olliee up to 
the tall of the einpiie, and dining the Hundred 
Daj's. He assisted in the reorganisation of the 
administration of the system of finance. In this 
reorganisation the system <if the ane.im r6<jivu 
was taken for a model, of wfiieh ho was, un- 
fbituualely, only too fuitliful a follower. For he 
thus recalled to life that .spirit of bureaucracy 
whicli, while painshiking and order-loving, as 
we freely admit, was over-<‘xact toafault, treating 
t)ie ]ico])le as if they were cliihlren, incapable of 
understanding and managing their owninterests, 
and especially of foreseeing wliat would serve 
those intere.st« best. Absolutely honest and 
unassuming, acting always witli the most jicrlect 
good faith, he earned and deserved the respect 
of the government of the Resf,oration, which ap¬ 
pointed him (he was deputy for the department 
of the Aisne from 1815 to 1819) governor of the 
Bank of Fmncc in 1820, a po.st wliich he hold 
till 1834. Ho declined a seat in the chamhei 
of |>eei*8. a. 0 . f. 

“ He was,” writes Najioleoinfrom St. Helena, 
“an honc|t and orderly administrator, who 
knew how to be on good temls with his inferiors 
and to progress with a demure hut steady step. 
Kverythiiig lie did and jirojectcd from the be¬ 
ginning, *lie maintained and jierfectcd during 
fifteen years of a wW.e administiation.” In his 
M6inoircs rclaiifs d. la llt^.wlnlhn, A VKmpire 
cl d la Jicstauralion (Baris, 2 vols. 1826), Oaeta 
Jiimself explained the prineijdo which guided 
him throughout life in the following terms:— 
“Tile spirit of order is the first desideratum in 
financial administration: it ajtplies to every- 
thing and cnihrao 2 s both men and things.” 

In his *yolice Jfislorique sur les Finances 
flc la i•//^7lc^i,(1818), published to defend his 
financial administration against attacks from 
the more ardent among tlie Legitimists, the 
Dukel^f Gatita states that when he firet entered 
the ministry, the treasury only jiossessed in 
cash the miserable sum of 177,000 francs (say 
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£7080). *‘Tho AasemhlSe Ctnudituaiite, with 
tho best jtossible intentions, liad deci’ccd the 
ruin of our linaiircs on t}»o day when sacrilic- 
ing true priiicijiles and the warnings ol ex¬ 
perience to vain abstractions, it had decreed 
tlic suppression of all taxes on enlisuinplion.” 
In a note (p. 3) he adds tluit “indirect taxation 
is one of tlie 'i^ccssanf clejnenls of a S 3 ’sfenj of 
litiane{!,c:i[iabloof.i(la]itation to a 11 eireiunstaiKs's 
and to all wants.” He adds (p]>. 22f> H sn/.) 
tliat on jHiiieiplo and from the liist day ho 
assumed olliee he pursued two inaiii objects: 

“ tiisi, to iiiipiove and coiisoinlale (tho-imtional) 
civdit by ]o<jkii)g eareluliy after tbe interests 
ofthe eiedilorsul the slate; and second, to biing 
Llie onlin.'uy revenue to the necessary level by 
texeii on cousuniiition.” ... lie also sue- 
ecssfully org.niised tlii" system of collecting the 
tixes and the exeeiiiion ol the general land 
survey (Cit(l<fs/ic) hy the law ol the l.Oth of Sep¬ 
tember 18(J7 ,uI tieli is due to him, following iii 
this the principle ol the law (jf Sepleinlwr 1791 
(.see C\i>\sriiAt Suuvky). (Jaiidiu lanks as 
the aiillior of the niodein system of Freneh 
Hii.-uieia! admltiislr.il.ioii, aetiiig on the opinion 
he liail c,\press<id in lii.s ynticc. hiKlari^nc (p. (5) 
that, at the lime of the outbreak of the rcvolu- 
Muii, llie nalional as.sembly ’‘might easily have 
anu’/iorc,’ J Ihe older .system Jiislead of dcstnuj- 
ihtj it.” Tli<' ilalies are Ijis own. 

Ap.;rL fuel! tI.eal)o\e meiitioned woiks,the Duke 
of (lie t,i jii'blislusl; ifbsvj'vations et (•ilnircissnueiilb 
aur Ic jKi.’tviioiihe comyrnunl Ics Jhutnccs Jmi.s 
t Kf.po.'-e tif (a siludlioii dii Jti>i/am)ie pihcnir il la 
Vfiii-oihra tlSl-l).--Dy>/7Ne/i piHiDniudre 

t>ur li's h%iiniicv<y — MC’inmrc}iur le Cadastre 

(1<: l7\ -.Ij !• i( C-iuriqucstirks KmprualSy sniii 
de ■}!!.'<'uc--uh.M’,•oattons . . . snr Voumuje de M. 
ii'toUh .^1817).— iHtsn'tyaturns sur la piajHisUam 
faiie 'll’ Cdnire h cr(dil pour ks traoiiiix da 
('adasire (1820 ).—Consul a ations sur la iMlc 
puhl-iji/f lie F'amu’, sur Vemqtnnd et siirVuvior- 
thsenu o' f* WiZ),—^yoiisidera(ioit sur I'likepose des 
Molus I'l- la Loi da 17 Mat IS37 porlaut criatton 
d'ai’fvndse^ctraordii^^ircjHiurlcs TrariBtx 1‘ublks 
(1 'M7). —/ks Consi'ipn na’s <lu irjd juir la Choinhre 
des Pans da projH de loi concernant la Con¬ 
version de h rente 5 }>er cent (1840). • 

[See also Fssai snr la Vir et VAdministration 
■ dn due de Hai le, vnmsfre dcs Phuiiira, de. VEmpire, 

, by Ai*g. Dortabs (i’aus, 1842).] B. ca. 

^ GAFOL, Gaubl, or Oablk, “payments in 
/, kind or in tiioney, in labour, service in the field 
5 defined or undcfincii ” (Oiieist, Enijlish ConstUu- 
I tion, translation, 1880, 1, 4). It was the least 
j servile of the incidents of serfdom, paid by the 
} Okijuu or villein, less fnll^by llie cottier (Sec- 
bohm, Village Comvaauty, ’884, 141,^112). « 
I, \\\)ogr\i(loi^y■Ulaimg^■ in Ln'jIand*lS^)l, 184) 
considers <jafol to be an original, not a commnlcd 
^ payment, “tlie old Saxon "ent in money in 
* kind,” but admits exceptions, a.s in Kent (cp. 
GAVii'tKlNl)), where it may bo uiiconiiected with 
any base or villein service (p.* 187). Tiie 


word occurs in ojimbinaaon, e.g. gjifol-earth, 
t.f.ploughiiig over ami above tho wetk-work, 
galol-ale, etc. Secbohin (pp. 318-327) atteiiiplf 
to ttnoe it to the dues p:ii<l by the lionian cohni. 

[Kemble, Saxons m En;/land, vol. i. eh. xi.— 
liouml, Dovusdoy Stiidu\s, vol. i. p. 132, and 
Emj. JJist. Revieto, January 1887, p. 103.— 

1 Slevcusou, Eng. Hist. Reoww, A}»nl 1887, )>. 338.] 

K. o. 1 ’. 

GAll^AGE or WAlNAfiK. The »>.\en, horsey, 
pionglis, and other instruments used in carrying 
on till) woik of a farm. 

[CoAei’s hderpicin, cd. 1727, arts. “Gain- 
.•igiiiiu ” and “ Gam,age.”] A. H. s. 

(lAITO, Giovanni Domknu'o (at N.ajdes in 
I7th century) ; xviole a eoiii|uelicnslve tiea.tise 
on tiaiisactions of credit, in which, like othci 
writer.s, especially the Komaii Sigisinondo 
8cae.ei.i, without openly emh avouiing to modify 
tlic ideas of llicologians and jurists, ho juovod 
the lawrulncs.s of interest on iiumcy. It is 
interesting to observe the elVort made in it to 
overcome tho piejmliee, existing at Lli.at time, to 
eon.sidor money .is being an uiiliml fill property, 
wit,bout, however, venturing to oppose tliis 
opinion openly. 

Tiaiiatas ah^ioltitissimus de cridilo, Veiietiis, 
1<}2(). A. n. 

(JAT.ANTI, M. (1743-1799), born 

at O.ain|)oli.asso in one of the IS'oajiolilaii states 
on the .south vast coast, of which iu 1781 he 
wrote adese^ljdioii. Ills fatluu destined him 
for tlie bar, wliieli he g.ixe up early to study 
literature and iinal matters closely, a choice 
fosteied m him by Gknovksi, \v1iuiii he greatly 
admired, and on whose ilcatii in.1772 he com- 
jiosed Ehnjio sforico del Ri<j. Abate GenovesL 

Giil.iUti was invited hy the government in 1786 
to write the hesenzione (ji'oijrajka c poliUca della 
.SVci/frt, Napoli (translated into FieiicU and 
German, abridged lu English). In this work, mucli 
esteemed at the time, Galaiiti expresses Ids opin- 
ioii.s on the means (proper to improve the national 
wealth. Following ni.iiiyNeji|Jo)ilaii writers before 
hfui, he, thtfligli eclecth’, suppoits ii^reantilisin. 
Ill his Teshnnenio Jmense, Venezi.'i, 1806, ba.sed 
on the arguments of Dellico, he supjiorted the 
nholition of the feudal system on which the crown 
l^tates were still eunied nii at tliat date, maintain¬ 
ing that the general piosju'vity would have been 
more increased by selling c»r faimiug them, ami 
ugiiculturo improved by the couseijueiit adoption 
of better iifilhods. GiAmti was a siip’^Toitcr of 
the single ta.x on lainl, admiUmg indirect taxes 
oaW when really needed a :d not weighing imdidy 
on^gouda of lirst necifcssiLy ; ho deplored the 
exlstPiii e of jTivileged classes, exempted from the 
piyineiit of taxe.s, fbr laxe.s onghj; to be [uiid 
* pronortion.'itely tx) propeify. Writing on ]iopula- 
tioii, he developed such sound jirincijiles as to be 
justly considered by ]*rof. Foinarl,* leorie 
ee.onomiclie. nelle Proo. Napoktave, ^>1. ii., the 
lo’<TUi.ner of Malthus. a. b. 

OALDI, Mattho (18th centwy) a Nea- 
jiolitan jurist. In hfa lifetime the law's regu- 
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lating tho pro])orty in land wore muc.li discussed. 
Ho was ol'o]>ini()U that these should be as liberal 
as possible, and that in order to attsiin the great¬ 
est public pro.spcrity, the nuiiibor of proprietors 
diould bo as large aa possibly in every nation. 
Every legal institution which tended to prevent 
the IVco distribution of a gieat part of the 
territory of a nation should he abrogabal. 

A'iuUisi rtnjiijwxUi del Ciidu-e Fenliii'tndino 
. . . Na|K)li, 1790. A. n. 

GALE, AND JIANGING GALE. An e.\pre.s- 
81011 used in Indand ior an iiistiUnieiit of lent. 
Gale day is the day on whieli rent is ]iayabIo. 

The word is connecletl with Gahcl/uin, gavel 
(see Gafod). The “ hanging gale ” is the half- 
year’s rent in respect to whieli the tenants on 
many estates wore alloweil to remain in an-ear. 

a F. B, 

GALEON. Tiic SjKiiiish name of the ships 
flol<i3 y galcom^ engaged in tlio ollicially 
authorised trade between Sjiaiu and America. 
Charles V. in 1526 and again Tliilip 11. in 1561 
decreed that tlie wliole of this trade was to be 
monopolised hy tliose galcones sailing every yeai 
or eighteen months and under inilibiry convoy 
from Seville to Carthagena and Toi tobello or 
Porto Hico and Vera Cruz. Oooasionslly a few 
ships, navios de registro, obtained heense.s to sail 
by themselves or from other SpaiiLsh ])OiLs, but 
with such delays and fomialiLics that these 
licenses were almost useless. America tlie 
goods imported from Spain were sold at fairs 
and at previously lixed prices, which left piofits 
ranging from 100 to 500 per cent. On their 
journey home, the gakoMS were also bound to 
unload their cargoes of precious metals in Seville 
(from I7l 7, Cadiz). The whole sy.stcm resulted 
in an enormous premium to smuggliug, and 
lasted until the middle of the IStli century, 
when it had greatly declined in importance. 

[Colmeiro, IHstorv'a dc la Ecormiia FolUka en 
iu pp. 401-421.) ^ B.ca. 

GALIANI, Feudinanpo (1728- 1787), 
bom at Cliieti, south-east coast oj Italy. He 
lived at Naples and became an ecclesiastic and 
eventually a nionsignoro. From his youth 
upwaixls he showed high intellectual power, and 
reached high ofllco, being a member of the 
supreme board of trade at Najdea. In 1759 
ho was apjKiintod secretary to the Neapolitan 
ombasty at I’aris, aiij| soon afte?j, an envoy. 
Ho wont to Ijoiidou, whore ho lived a long time 
and published his THalogiics sur le commerce dcs 
hUSy Londres (Paris), 1770, which made aim 
known throughout Euiope, and drew‘forth 
vigorous replies. In 1773 ho was leealled to 
Naples, and employed in high iiublic office, 
which he filled to the entire satififaetion of the 
king. 

The writings of OalUni wore highly useful, 
especially his w'ork Svi doveri dei prindjd nentrali 
wrso i Mligerenti, published during the 

Seven Yewe’ War, during which the kingdom of 


Naples stood neutral. He iuvcRligatod, with much 
crigiuality, the fuiidauieiital jiroblcius of ♦■coiiotmc 
science, opeiiiug tlie way to its liiliire progroas. 
Ill Ids able work, l>cl/a J/owfAe (aiiojiyuioiis 1750, 
2iul ed. with his name, 1780), he aiialysctl the 
plienoiiieno' of value, forming a tlunuv which 
may have a little in commou in il.s iletails with 
the o'hcr sysicuis known In lli^ tii e, hut dillcnng 
<-ssentudly Irum them in its tlieory of the Icisis of 
value. Galiam jilaced this in the coneveU' utility 
ol single <[iiaiititii'S of wealth—a utility widt h, 
affording to him, i.s dflcrnmifd by the thllerent 
ilfgues of donuuiil ; he lenuiks on tlie inllticnce 
of time and llic rcciprot’.il iidiucncf of dfiiiami on 
vahni, winch, in its tiiin, iiilliieiiffs the lormei. 
'J'liis Ihfoiyof the limit ol nlilily loriiis a com¬ 
plete and vc'f’ular sy.stem in wliifli the seviTid 
eioments are Inst ascertained aiul then iciluceil to 
one alone. This element is neither lahour nor 
rarity, .sej'arulely coiiMtlfieil, nor fVfii ulilil} itself. 
Accoriling to lialiam, llm l.iw ifg.inlin;' uoimal 
\alue is a mixture of several eleinciiLs, all (emling 
1.0 give the idea of utility m its wide.st .Sfii.se, and 
tlilUTcnily di.stingnislied in degree ainl dcmainl. 
Galiaiii’s system has nothing m common with that 
of Locke an<l (.'antilloii, then generally uoffpied. 
It aiiticijiatfs tlie theories of .}ev.)ns anti .Monger. 
In tlie work, /fella MnudUy he delcnds clnugmg 
iiiteiest. The chaptei on the course ol exchange, 
tlioiii^h imbued With iiicr'ini/ihU opinions, and 
showing some inconsjsifm les in the remarks ou 
iiiteniatioual Iraile, iias great ineiits. His eight 
dialogues, Jfialo'jhi .sal cumiuereio dei grant, were 
translated into Fremdi by Hnievot, January 1770, 
and are the most brilliant writiugH publishetl up 
to that time in 8U})})ort of Jiractifal eonnnmics. 
Tlie author declares himself in Llnmi the follower 
of no school; according to him in the (oni Hade 
the only Hystem to be followed is to follow none. 
As he wrote subse^pieutly in his t'orrispomknza, 
the dialogues were never completed, he liaving 
itilended to add one more (IX.), which was never 
]iuhlished. Ptcohio, S/oria delV Mcttn, piMl. in 
Italia, Lugano, 1819, pjn 95-96, has given copious 
extraets ami a short aualy^is of Iho dialogues. In 
the ])ialo/hi, Galiuid does not''spcak of agiiculture 
as the 8c’j basis of wiallh, as tin; jJiysKKTats do, 
becau.se several states bavt tenitorics quite in- 
suflieicnt for their requirements. Ho })raises the 
edict of 1761, which established free trade in corn 
in France, but he does not do this through au 
alisolute couvictio\' of thecorreetuess of the theory. 
Every nation, every age, requires, according to him, 
different laws ; it is absurd to resolve the problems 
of economical legislation by reference to abstract 
and absolute principle, because consideration must 
lie had of an iinletiiiite (piantity which cannot U’ 
determined, —that is man, who may bo entirely 
modified by liabits. Many objections were raised 
to these o]uuioAsi, and all the kontmislcs opposed 
Gidiani.’" Further, the French government gave 
MouKi.i.rt the task of refuting him. The attempt 
was published three years later. 

In the history of economic doiJrines, Qalioni 
ho.? the great merit to have nunarkeil in the 2nd 
edition of Delia Afoneta (1780) on the great 
importance of the w<»rk of Antonio Skiiua, Drm 
Iraltalo dcUe cause c/te posecno fart alAondwrt i 
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rtgni d'vro e ^argtnto dove non sono miniere, 
Na])oU, 1613, wliicli every one had unjustly for* 
Rotteu. A. K. 

GALITZIN, Dimjthi, Prince (1730-1803). 
From 1705 to 1772 he was Russian ambassador 
ill Paris, wliero ho mot on fiiAidly terms 
Quksnay aiid^othcr members of the sch^ool of 
the PiivsiooKA’i’s. On leaving; Paris ho occupied 
the Russian embassy in the Netliorlands, and 
retired to Germany, where ho died, after the 
outbreak of tlio Fronuli Revolution. 

To vmilieate the mrniory of his former friends, 
Galitzin ])uUi.slied, in 1796, at Brunswick, a book 
eutilled JJc 1'Kyird tics Jj!tonomistcs ou les Eco)w~ 
mislesjtistijUs iVavoir pos^ pur leurs jmncipes Ics 
Imsrs de la itCtolulion fran^ise (Tlie spirit of the 
Ecfu oiuists, or the Economists not guilty of having 
laid, by means of their principle.«, the foiimlalion 
of the French Rovolution). K. ca. 

GALLATIN. At.HKitr (1761 - 1849), an 
Aiiieiican statesman and writer, was born at 
Genova in Switzerland, and emigrated to the 
United States in 1780. He was active in tho 
slate (Ponnsyivania) and federal legislatures 
from 1789 to 180l, and bccanio secretary of 
the treasury in 1801. He served in that 
capacity witli distinguished success until 1813. 
In 1811 he 'ook a loading ])art in negotiating 
tlm treaty of Ghent, by wliicli tlie war bctwocn 
til'' Unit". States and Gi wit Britain was brought 
to an end. Irom 1816 to 1823 he was minister 
to France, ami in 1820-27, mini.stcr to England. 
In the later years of his life ho w'as president 
of a biiiik in Now York, where he died. Ilis 
dial *,ctcr w^ - singularly pure and noble, and 
lis career i arked by unfailing public spirit 
cojjii. n^I V'Uh laro good sense. 

Gaiiaiin’s ollicial widtiiigs on economic and 
financial subjects are voluminous, consisting of 
Ills rcjious as secretary of the treasury, and of 
othe*- state j)apci'S and s|ieeclics. All ai-e 
maiW'‘l bjf sound^ndgiueut and perfect accuracy 
t*f statement, and are material of high value 
ou the industrial tiid financial hisftry of tho 
United States. 'Hie «aino qualities appear in 
ilis un-oflicial writings, a list of tho mure im¬ 
portant of whicli is subjoined. In ^hc two 
INimphlets on currency and Jianking, imblished 
in 3831 and 1841, lie gave sketches of the 
currency history of the countiy, which are tho 
best sources of information on that period ; 
and ho urged strongly the maintenanco of 
specie payments It is notewortliy that the 
function and importance of deposit banking as 
virtually supplying currency i^ceivod adequate 
recognition at his hand?. In the*mcmonal 
whicli he drew up in 1H32 on behalf o&a free? 
trade convention, lie presented with force the 
arguinejit in favour of free trade, showing in his 
treatment of tho subject signs of tlie infinence 
of tho Ricardian schooL 

Gallatin’s life has been fully Mritteii bj Mr. 
Henry Adams o/ OallcUin, PUiladelplila, 


1879). The same author edited at the same time 
three volumes of Gallatin’s works, Die third ol 
which contains most of those emimerated bolow^ 
aud gives also a complete list of ail Uullutm’fc 
public and i)rLvat|writmgH. The more impoitaiit 
of Ilis unodicial Writings are .4 l^kelch of (he 
Finances of the United Slates, New York, 1796. 
— Viem of the Public Debt, Itcceipts, and hlx- 
penditures of the United States, Phihulelphia, 
3 800 .—Uonsidcrations on tlw, (Jim-mcy and Hank' 
ing Sifdems of the United Slates, Plnhidelpliia, 
3831.~-i/mc>rtrt; of the Free Tiade Convention, 
Now York, 1832 .—Suggcstioius on the Panics and 
Cun-ency of the seveeal United States, in reference 
principally to the suspensiuu of specie painnents. 
New York, 1841. !■'. w. t. 

GAM13RINI, FnANCEs(!y (early lOtli cen¬ 
tury), born at Asti in Piedmont. 

In his woik, htlle Legai I'rumentarie. in Italia, 
1819, Gailibnui defended Itee trade in corn aud 
free trade iu general, op]»i>snig tlie syhtcju of 
protection to niaiinfacturos by forbidding the 
export of raw materials and imijosiiig heavy 
duties ou the import of manufactured articles. 
Nevertheless ho considered a protective system 
justified if it prcpareil domestic inaniifaetiires 
against a time when they could conqH'te with 
foreign cminti les. Ossermzioni sidla j/roibita 
estrazUmc deVa seta yreggia did Piemonte {Race, 
di opere di Econ. Pol. di Aid. them., p. 144). 

A. It. 

GAME LAWS. These law.s are an artificial 
arrangement for the purpose of .securing to 
owner.s of land tho game on their estates, which, 
by the common law, is not, while living, callable 
ol being property. In this rcsjiect the common 
law is founded on the civil or Roman law. In 
the view of Roman lawyci-s, wild or uudoniesti- 
cated animals were res nulUiis, tlie proj>erty of 
no one, until killed or cajdured, when they 
became the property of tho captor, no matter 
on whose land they might have been taken 
(Inst. II. 2). If they were caught and confined 
they l)ec.arae proj^rty only so long as tlicy wei^e 
in actual dctentimi, but if they reeovei-ed their 
liberty they again became res nuUius. J'lvcn 
if tamed, animals feroe nalurcc were the subject 
of pr- 'perty so long only as tliey were cither on 
the owner’s estate, or retained an animus r&ocr’ 
^y.endi to it, and if that did not exist, they 
bec.*uie subject to tho right of appropriation as 
if wild. These rules were canied still lurther 
by the Anglo-Saxons, wliose jircsuigjition in 
favour of equality of ri jits led to tho proliibitiuu 
of keeping wild animals in conliuemeut for 
purposes of pleasure, because by so doing they 
wcuk-abstioctcd fjom the common right of all 
to kill them. But the Nonnau love of sport, 
and their introductiou^f tho lefldal jihnciplc, 
gave a new development to these uoctriues. 
jUanio continued to bo iu law not* a subject of 
property, but the right to piirsiio yt bectame a 
privilege vested only in the landowner, and pre¬ 
eminently in tlio sovereign as Kml {Hiramount 
In iiarticular the right to confine animals of 
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chaso within c(!t Uin boumls ?l^as Hmitod to the 
}W)Vi!roign uixl to those private iinlividuals on 
‘wliorn lie hestowod Ujo right- hy grant of 
privilege of a “ forest," in which the foi-cst 
laws prevaile<l ; ol a “eh.'i^e,” wheio game 
might l)e jireservcd, but without proleetuni oi 
the forest law's; or a “park,” in which game 
might be contined by a fence. The “Itjrcat 
laws” were a code osUblished by the aibitrary 
diuiree of the Oonipieror and his iuitnedi.it^' 
successors, which inllicted tines, mulilation, and 
death on all who miglit hunt within the liiiiils 
in wliich it applied. The seventy of this code 
caused deep niuiamiring, ami it was lestr.iiued 
both by till! (ii-eat Chaitor and by the Charla 
dcFon\tit.(Vl\l). (See Kouksis, MkiujI^val.) 

A seiics oi game laws gradually Look the 
place of this eoile of ])rivilege, siid these were 
consolidated by the Night and Day I’oaching 
Acts, !> (ho. IV. c. 09, 1 & 2 Will. lY. c. tl2, and 
2 k ‘d Will. IV. c. OH, whieli, now iorm the 
jirincipal enactments IVameil for preservation ol 
game. These still proeeed on the basis Unit 
game is not jiroporty, and tlieietoie the hiking 
of it alive is not theft. But they couveit 
trespass, wdiicli by itself is not criminal, but 
only gives room for a civil action for damages, 
into a eiiininal olfenoe, if it is lor the pui jiosc 
of taking game. The ofl'cnee during flay is 
punishal>le only by fine, but tlio hiking of 
game by night is pumshablo by ynprisonmeut 
with hard labour foi three months, six mouths, 
and two years, or even [leiial sei vitude for seven 
years lor a lir.st, second, and thiiil ollbuce. 
There arc further penalties for aggravation by 
re.sistauc 0 , etc., and the 7 & H Viet. c. 29 
applies the ride lo higliways. Tlic game thus 
protected hy night aic liaros, j)heasanls, ]>art- 
ridges, gi’ouse, heath or moor gjime, black game 
(these two latter are the same), and bustards. 
The Day Act apt>lies, in addition to these, to 
doer, roe, woodcock, snipes, ipiails, landrails, 
wild (lucks, and conics. The 5:5 k 2t) Viet. c. 114 
cntitle.s policemen to apjirehend ami sairch any 
jKsrsou suspected of having game in his jiosses- 
sion. In addition to these restraints it was 
formerly unlawful for any one to kill game, 
even on his owm ground, unless ho werhr 
possessed in Kngland ol an estate of £100 a year 
(22 k2‘ii Car. 11. c. 25), and in Scotland of a 
“ plougligatc " of land. But the nece&sity of 
a qualification was abol&hed by 1 l^ill. IV. c. 
32, and in its place was substituted the re(|uire- ' 
inent to take out a licence. The present stati tc 
is tlie 23 & 24 Viet. e. 9l5. Tho 11 k 12'yict. 

0 , 29 relieved occupiers of tliis obligation as ; 
regards the filing of Iferes, and m regards both 
hares and rabbits tho Ground Game Act, 1880, ' 
declare? that tho tenant of lands shall have 
right of kilUug which he cannot contract him¬ 
self out of. Tlicre is also a close time appointed 
by 13 Oco. III. 0. 54, during which tho killing I 
and selling of game's illegal. I 


Such are the leading provisions which con¬ 
stitute tlic code of game laws. As there is uc 
moral question involved in their princi]de, 
whatever may arise out of their exeixiise, 
the policy must bo judged on grounds ol 
cxpedicnec und public mlvantage. Two argu¬ 
ments may be stattul in thoir javour. In the 
first j)la(:c they adapt lo modern conditions 
ancient lulcs of law wlueli have ceased to l)e 
applicable. In a sjiaisely-inhabited countiy 
the doctiino that wild aiiiinal.s aiu no man's 
jnoperty is reasonable. But when every inch 
of ground has its owner, and every ])laut is 
private projK'i ty, it is pedantic l.o uirii-m that 
animals which live and die on jnivate land, and 
are wliolly ted on piivato propeity, hccottie 
jmblic bccau.se they have tiic power ol Hying or 
I leaping over the fences winch sciiaiatc one 
juivalc property from another. Common flcii.so 
w'onid suggc.st that they .should be recognised 
, as part ol the )>ropcrty of tho landowner on 
wliose teiritory they arc lor tlie momciil, and 
lliat their being taken !)y another peison is as 
much .stealing a.s tlie ap|)ropriutioii of a slice]) 
or tin key. lint in the second i)laeo there is 
tin* plea ill lavoiir ol tlm game laws tliat hy 
oneouragitig sjKut they encourage the residency 
of ow’Mi'is on their (sstatos ; tlie lulvaiitagi* of 
wdiieh to tho coinmmiily cannot ho disputed. 
But these arguments arc met by other.s of 
undeiiiablo force. livnn.in nature has not 
eouliiied tho lovo of s]iort to tho breasts of 
landow’iicra, or of rich men who can hue their 
lights. It e.xisUs as deeply in tho hearts of 
poor men ; and no enactments can (.onvinci' thitm 
that its indulgence is a crime. Turther, tlie ex¬ 
cessive preservation of game, which theganic laws 
Ibster, makes poaching avery]>rolitable pm-siiit. 
At tho same iimo the valuable animals thus 
multiplied arc somewhat in the ])o,sition of a 
shojikeejicr’s giwds exposed outside his door 
in.stoad of within liis windoiv;: they arc not in 
a place of sale custody, watched over by regular 
a ttendant^i, so that tho tunjitatioii to tako 
them is ciiliaiiccd by ajiparcnt ncgligcuoo and 
tho ])rospcct of carrying thorn olf without 
detccti(f.i. It is agaiihst imblic ]»oliey to foster 
ill this maiinor tcii)]itatioiis to crime, and most 
of all to offences which aro artificially created 
by law. Idle impolicy is heightened hy tho fact 
that those yielding to tho temptation are often 
brought into situations where in self-defence they 
commit luunler or aic themselves murdered. 

The economic effects of prcservation of game 
have been oftep exaggerated on both sides. 
The advqj'atos of thd system urge that a large 
'amount of food is produced and a great deal of 
employmonf given. Tho opponents insist that 
crops aro destroyed, land thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion! in order to form prcsorvo.s, and i^ricul- 
tural emjdoymcnt diminished, lilxcluding deer 
forests from view for tho present, the mischiefs 
on both sides have been practically much re 
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duced in uniouut by the elFcct of recent iigri- 
cu]tnr.-d depie-ssion. This fact has given to 
tenants iii goiioral an iiiereased pouer of making 
theii own conditions, among wiiiclt inoderatioii 
in IIjc pmaervation of game is noLone of the 
least essential. Tlierc are in’obatty not now 
many fann.s iy whieli any considerable ayiount 
of damage to crops arises from game. The 
ai'tual pieset ve.s arc mo.slIy witJnn jtajks, partly 
grazed liy cattle and sheep; and in woods, 
wliieli under pre.sent cireninstjiiie.es return as 
much jn'olit from tinihcr as the land woidd if 
under eiillivalion. Nor can any rciisonahlo 
person think it desiralde fliat sylvan scenery 
sliouhi be utterly abolislied in England, even if 
a small addition to tlic supply of Ituman lood 
weie, tlieieby albiiiied. Tlic number of keejiers 
is also not gieally less tlian the number of 
agneultiiial lalMnni is woulil be. 

The case ol deer forests (wldeh are really 
treeless tr.aets of nioiuiUiin hcatli) is, however, 
peculiar in its eircumstJinces. II ilie deer were 
Innited to the higher ranges, in which cultuic 
IS unprofitable, tlic 'mail number of sheep and 
cattle which they would displace would bo 
scarcely woith computation. l>ut of late yeais 
rich strangers have olleied tomjiting jciits for 
iiiiniett' r lan ,es f)f country, including a propor¬ 
tion ol liilih glens, uith the view of driving 
on' the listing jiopiilaiion on the jireLcnco 
tliat their presence tiightiui.s the deer away. 
The ] ’' tejjoe i'5 uiilounded, for deer soon become 
1 'eeoncih‘d to the sight of tlioso who do not 
molest tli(‘in. Rut even if it were true it would 
ho e(-!itrarv li. sound national jiolicy to allow a 
wMc <J’stil''t ’.0 be de])Oj»ulate(l for the sake of 
yi^lh ig sj'oit to a lioh man. A royal com- 
mission in li>95 investigated the extent of 
land suitable for crofter hol<liiigs or common 
pastine, which it stated at 1,700,000 aeres, 
I’ut |hr‘io 'lO 'j not ajijieiir to he any statement 
of 111 < hit.d area wmiprisi'd in deer forests. 

fllieli. (ii’ifTiths Welfoid, The of [he 

(•''Hue, Lima, 1S1C (If^traets from K\i<lenec heloru 
llous(i of (’oiiiiiions (\)ipmitti*e, Spijceh of 'highf, 
etc.) —Shaw Lelcvre, Frtvihm of Lorn!, 18S().— 
J!e/hn-t of I/i/hlmuti and hUinds 
1895. .r. H. K. 

0/MING CONTRACTS. A gaming or 
wagering contract “is one by which two 
persons prolb.ssing to hold opposite views 
touching a future uncertain event mutually 
agree that, dejirndent upon that event, one 
shall receive from the other, and the other shall 
pay or hand over to hi’n, a syin of money or 
other stake ; neither of tlft contractiyg juirtics 
having any other ir^rest in tliat contrimt 'han* 
the sum or stake he will so win or lose, there ; 
being no otlierreal consideration for the making ^ 
of sucli contiaci by o’tncr of tlie jMir^es." 
(diistico Hawkins in Carlili r. Carbolic Smoke 
Ball Company (1892) Queen's. Bench '’84). 
Contracts of this dosciiiition are declared to 1 m 


iiiih and void b> an act piussed during the 
piusent i-eign (8 & 9 Viet, c. 109, p. 16). 
Notwithstanding tins act it wa.s licld that f 
betting agent wlu) liad paiil the amount due by 
his )iiincip;il on the loss <.f a bet was entitled 
to recover the same trom the latter (Kiuul v. 
Andor.son, 10 Qiiocns Bencli Division 100; 18 
Queen’.s Bench Division 779), but thi.s imllrcct 
recognition of betting tiaiisjictions has lately 
been set aside by the Cainiiig Act of 1892, 
which enacts that no action shall bo brouglit 
to recover any sum of money paid in respect 
of any gjuiiing or wagi-ring contiJict. Tho 
subje<;L of gaming coiituicts iias recently been 
discussed witli reference to the “niib-siiig woid 
competitions” organised by certain m'W.sjmpers, 
whieli were held to he illegal, as the result tlid 
not depend on skill and jiidginont but upon 
im-ro cliance (Barclay v. I'earson—1893— 
2 Chancery 154). Tlie jiriueijdc ol the statute 
against gaming and wageiiiig contracts was, to 
a certain extent, already‘recognised by the 
sbituto of 14 Ceo. 111. e. 48, wiiich forbids 
the iiusuranue of a life in wdiicli tlie insurer has 
no interest, and which is .still in force. 

Much discussion has hikcii jilaco both in 
England and ahroail on the question whether 
certain time bargains on the sto( k excluingo and 
in tho produce maikeb are to be consiilcred as 
partaking of the nature of wagers, ami the result 
of the decisions seems to be that a contract Is not 
enforceable wfiere it can be jiroved that it was not 
the intcntimi of the pjirties to deliver or icccive a 
ccitain quantity of securities oi produce at a 
ceilaiii price, but that the j»a)nieiit of tho 
dillcrence between the price at which the kirgain 
was made and tlio market price at the time fixed 
for tlie coinjdetion of the bargain was the .sole 
object of the traii.saction ; in the absence of such 
proof the ]«aiiic8 must ho presumed to have 
intcndeil n rc.al sale ((iri/.ewoo<l v. Blane, 11 
Connmui Bench 526 ; Tliackert*. llaidy, 4 QiU'en’s 
Bench Divixioii 68.5 - see also the ilecision of the 
German ]ieic}isoh<ifla7ulcls(jiiichty vol. 6, ]>. 224, 
and of th<^ Gerimin Reichsgericht Putsch, in 
Vu'il.ynchen^ vol. 12, p. 30, and vol. p. 214). 

In V-. aiiee time hargjiinsaro not alwa) s considoivd 
gjuiiliig eoiitra.-ls (sec Ihc ilccision of the Goiirt of 
Appeal at Dijon, dal.ed I8tli May 1891, repoited 
Vialfoz lleetieilperiiMfii/iiey 1891, II. 384) (cp. also 
liOTlKUlKs). See Vcicamer, Klnde. Ui.sl.ori<{iu‘, el 
Cl iliijuesur lesJe.uxdc Houne.ct Mmrhcs tl 'i'ermey 
Paris, 1903. ^ k. s. 

GANGSf Aouiculti^al, also calleil “public 
gangs,” are to be distinguished from “piivate 
gimg-s” organised by tho fanner liiin.sclf who 
empi''ys them, and SliporiuU*nded by one of 
his own men who works with thi-m. 1'he 
public giings are engaf^d by am indejiendcnt 
gang-master, who makes his ow if terms with 
^he w'otiien or lioys who comi>oso tlkem, iml secs 
a certain amount of agricultural w'ork cxecutod 
for a farmer, who ]>ays by the piece. Tho 
sy.stcm is to lie found throiighout^io Fen dis¬ 
trict. In 18C5 it existed in the counties of 
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Cambridgeshire, Huntingdoiisfiiire, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Norlolk, and Suffolk, and 
^.is the direct result of the enclosure of wild 
laud without provitling an a(i"i|Uato number of 
cottages for resident cultivalorV. This enclosure 
wont on with gioat rajiidity in the two last 
decailcsofthereigu of George Ilf., and, combined 
with the umoforuicd poor law, which rated the 
parisli rather tliau, as now, the union of lavishes, 
ami therefore discouraged landowners from 
keeping cotbigcs, lest, as was said, they should 
become “nests for beggars’ brats," made it neces¬ 
sary for occupim’s of laud to look elsewhere for 
the labour tliey needed. The Poor Law Union 
Chargeability Act (18C5) altered the condition 
of attairs to a certain extent, but the expenses 
of cottage-building and repair have partially 
replaced the evil then removed. The moral 
evils to which ihose gangs led, jwirticularly in 
a part of England which, being exceptionally 
free from fences or hedges, admitted of a stiict 
look-out being kep't by tha culprits against 
observation, and the physical ruin caused to 
the employees, were so great that in 18()5 Lord 
Shaftesbury, supported by the then Bishop of 
Lincolu(Dr. Jackson) and Earl Granville, carried 
an address from the House of Lords i o the Queen 
for iucluding agricultural child-l.ibourers in the 
scojie of inquiry by the chiklren’a labour com¬ 
mission, ap])oiuted in 1862, and then sitting. 
They reported in 1867 that uiid#.* the public 
gang system the payment of children according 
to their age and abilities, and the adjustments 
of work to their powers, wci-o stmhed to a great 
nicety. There were, however, many children 
employed far too young, and the distances they 
had to travel on foot led to apj»alling cruelty. 
The ]weponderance of evidence as to a well- 
regulated system, however, showed that the 
exercise was good for the health of the elder 
children, and many medical men said the same 
also of the effect on the wonKn. On the other 
hand the gross immorality and genej^al coarsen¬ 
ing of character, the obscenity and uncleanliness 
grafted on the young w'oinen by the irregularity 
and vagiuncy of the life, were testified to almost 
universally by labourers, fanners, and Tninisterr 
of the Gosj>el. The rejiort of the commissioners 
startled the public with its revelations. The 
result was the passing, 20th August 1867, of 
an act vf^iich forbade the employment of any 
child under eight years old, of any female in 
tho Bame gang witli males, and since 1894 of 
any female under a male gang-master unless a 
licensed gang-mistress were also present, (Sang- 
masters must \)Q licensei^by district councils, and 
may not hol^ a liquor license, I be distances 
to be travelled on foot by tho gang ai'c to be 
fixed by the councils, and each license must be 
renewed evll^ six months. These enactments 
have been made more stringent by the Education 
Act 1870, wB\ch forbids the employment of any 
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without a certificate of school proficiency. The 
work done with tho gang varies witli tho dillei- 
cut months, and ceases during harvest time. 
It consists principally of weeding, picking twitch, 
singling tupiips, gathering stones, sjireading 
manure, setting potatoes, selecting seeds. The 
advantages of the system are tl'c training of 
tho young to agihmltural work, the securing of 
occasional extra hamls for the fanner, and of 
extra wages for tho cottage home, and in the ease 
of the boys at any rate, the licalthy ellect of 
outdoor exercise. What disadvantages remain 
since the regulation by the act of 1867 are the 
usual mischiefsaiisingfrom tho lierdingof twenty 
to thirty cluldroii together,ami their possildesub- 
jectiou to an excessive amount of labour where 
it is the interest of their employer to “drive’’ 
them too fast; the danger to women’s health in 
|)articular, from cold and ex|K>8nrc, and sliain, 
and the harm arising to their homos by their 
absence; and possibly tho discouragement of 
adult male labour by tho competition of the 
gangs. Hajipily tlie geuonil inqnovcmoiit in 
education and rcfiiiBiiieut among agiiiulLural 
labourcns’ families is gradually causing all 
Women, except widows who have no breadwinner, 
to refuse such labour, the oomlitious of which 
aro quite unlike the animal hiring of whole 
families to work togetlicr, as in Northumboi land. 
When, however, the councils really excicise 
their right of choice, and appoint as gang-master 
only a man who is at once skilled in tlic treat¬ 
ment of land, firm in command, and gentle in 
discipline, gangs seem to form a basis for just 
that technical training which is needed in our 
rural districts. Tlio transference of the [lowiu-s 
of licensing from justices of the peace to Disli iet 
Councils, act of 1894, has not, however, revived 
tho waning jK>pularity of tlusc gangs. Whereas 
in 1894 in Norfolk alone there were 21 licensed 
gang-mastci’s and 14 gang-mistresses, returns 
in 1909 prove that there aroSiow only 6 gang- 
masters afd 3 gang-mistresses in lhat county, 
ITie Rural District Coun6ll of Wisbech, on 
the other hand, where fruit-growing is the 
special jndustry, has licensed 4 gang-masters 
and 8 gang-mistresses. This, however, is an 
exceptional case, c 

[For much valuable evidence, see Children's 
Employment (kmmissiony sixth report, 1867 ; for 
the history, Hodder’s Life of Lord i^hoifteahury; 
and lor references Fred Clifibrd’s A(jricidiural 
Look-out^ p. 296.—ThoroM Rogers, -Sia: Oenlvries 
if Work and Wayes^ p. 611.—l‘rotliero’8 Pioneers 
of English Farrs ing, p. 225, comp. “Sachsen- 
gangerei'Vin Jahrb. yur Ges€(age//ung.—Kiihl)f.h 
*AifricuPural Labourer. For private gangs, see 
Children's hmployinenl Commission,^ ajipenijix 
partil, Fourth Kcp^>rt, 1870.] H. L. w. 

aJtNILII, CHARLEa (1768-1836), a French 
economist and financial writer, was bom in 
Allaucbe (Oantal) and moved early to Paris. 

ntivmrr flin nArt/ul f\S 'PAvnl.if.Mn 'Al.a 
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aubsequent rule of Na|>olcoii lio lield various 
public olUces. 

Ho was u iiicrcaiiiilist with couMtlcrablc 
moililications, duo no iloubt largely to liis 
extensive ueijuaintance with the economic 
Htoraturo of his own time, uf wliiAi lie wrote a 
history, prob-jhly his most iin 2 >ort.aiit work. 

Among Ills wi itmgs were : /Avsat fiur h’x revcti us 
des peuph’.t dcpuis (1800 ).—Jhs 

$i/st&7iies i/’A'conoiiuf'. (1800 ).—IWjlcxionx 

sar lebudyd de /.S7.^{lvSll); Th<'onedeVtcommie. 
pofUiquey fondk sut It's fails rrcin'iUis en France 
ti en AngleicTre, etc. (1815 ).—(.'ousidCrahons 
tjinrraies sur la situidion financihe de la France 
en ISlf) (1815 ).—Omsidauticrus t/viiirales sar la 
sUuutum ji^iaiicih'e dc. la France eu ISJO (1810). 
— />e la ligislntion, de Vailinmistraliim ci de la 
Coiujilahdde dcs finances de la Fiance depuis la 
restauralion (ISIl). k c. k. o. 

(l.anilli also wrute a JHclionnaue anali/hque 
tl'I'Jcimomie polilique, puhlishcd at Pans and 
l.ru'sols 1820. Tins work i.s very restricled both 
in its range of .subjects ami in its mcLliod. F/x- 
jtorlations has only two pagi's allotteil to it, while 
l)cmande and Offee, wlneli form two .separate 
articles, have scarcely iimre than one page between 
them, perhaps tiie niaiii use of tho volume to the 
modern vender i.s to remiml him of the .subjeets 
most ii’Mler public notice at the time when it >vas 
wntte’ M'Culloch rclers to tins book slight¬ 
ingly m Ins IJlnutare of I'olitical Econonuj. 

(lAR.^fjKti COIN. A term used by bankers 
to induate eoims whicii have been sorted out 
from lho.se in general use. To “ g.arhlo ” coin 
lucans to select from ^ mmibor of coins tlios*' 
pu'^cswhich arc rcquiivd for a ])articnlar purpose, 
Hueli as, for instance, to melt into bullion or to 
K(!ii 1 lo a m at bji- recoinage. F. K. A. 

tl.MIDlNKR, oil GAKDNRU, Kai,i-h (6. 
1625), soil of Devureux Gardiner of Neweasllo- 
on-'lyiie. His father ajqicara to liave been 
an attorii !V, but failing in this iirofe.ssion, ho 
hot one writ,in" master at Queen EUzahcLh’s 
Gram.iiar School, Newcastle. In 16.50, Ilalpli 
(’ardiner was csta^[lislic(l as a brewfr at North 
Shields, and so infringed tho moiiojiolv of tho 
Company of Brewers and Bakers of Newcastle. 
He maintained tliat tho cliarters v^iich con¬ 
ferred tlicir privileges were contrary to tho 
statuto-law ol tlio kingdoiff, and tiiereforo of no 
authority. Throughout his life ho carried on a 
struggle with tho companies in defence of this 
priiicijile. In 1650-51 the bakem and brewers 
warned him to cease browing and brought 
several actions against him. Gardiner, however, 
took no notion of them, and in August 1652 
he was arrested, “actio*s bSing laid for nine 
hundred pounds, .when twenty j-ound ^onld not 
be recovered, and ho kopi lockt in a prison, 
from all comrorts, in a towor above 36 foot 
high.*’ Hit bj-il was at first accepted, bi^ after¬ 
wards refused, and he was not allowed to defend 
his own cause. In February 1653 he escaped 
from prison ; in tiie following* August Iw was 


aga'n arrested by the constables of Newcastle 
cur[«)ration, but rBsciieil by tlie sailors. Shortly 
afterwaiHls he was inqirlsoned, and on 20t^ 
So})t. 1 (>53 he addressed to jiarliament a {ictition 
whieli was fcfen|*d (5th 0<Jt.) to tho coniinittoe 
on trade, and (18th Oct.) oitlcred to bo taken 
into consideration on 15th Nov. The mayor and 
l)urges.scs of Newcastle, however, asked for a 
ilelay of fourteen days, which was gran tod ; butoii 
18th Nov. many of tho witnesse.s were examined. 
On the application of Samuel HarUib, solicilor 
to Urn corporation, proc<'e<liiigs wero defcn’cd 
until the 13lh Doc. Unfortunately forOai'diner, 
Cromwell dismissed the long jiarliainent on 
12th Dec., and so his case was not heard. He 
was at this time still in gaol, hut sliortly after¬ 
wards aiqieam to havo regained Ids freedom. 
On 15Lh Dec. 1656 a committee of tho common 
council was apjiointed to consider hi.s charges 
against the corjioiation. A certain Ralph 
Thirdner, hanged at York for coining on 30th 
Marcli 1661, has been identified with tho sub¬ 
ject of this notice. But there o*n bo n® 
foimdatloii for tho charge, for Ganlincr was 
i still cairying on his business in 1662-63. 

I Gardiner jiuhlishcd ICnijlands drievance Dis^ 
covcivd in relation to the Coat Trade; the tyrannuxd 
opiurssion of the Magistrates of Newcastle; tludr 
Chark'Tsand Qrants; thescvcral Tryals, DeposUioMt 
and Judijme^xis obtainedaqaiiist them, etc., London 
1655, 4to. Much of tldswork was wiitton in 
prison. Ita'ontains much useful information on 
the Newcastle co.d trade and the conservatorship 
ol Uie T,\no ; but it is chlelly valuable as a reconl 
of the relations iKstwoen tlio exclusive corporationa 
of the 17th century ami tlie private trailer. The 
Flea and Defeme of (he Magistrates of NewcaUU 
against the allegations of lialph OardineTf as 
exhibited by him before Farliament in J65S, 
published in 1818 in vol. iii. of Richardson’s Re¬ 
prints of Rare Tr;icls. Fnglands Grievance, etc. 
was rcpublislied in 1796, and again, at North 
Shields, in 1849, when a life of Gardiner and 
copious notes wev added. 

[Lifo of Gardiner in the North Shields edition 
of Englands Qrierance, — Memoir$ of Ambrose 
Darn '.s (Surtees Society), pp. 215, 369.] 

w. A. a. H. 

, GARFLLI DELLA MOKEA, Giusto Ema- 
NUELE (died 1893), an economist and juria- 
consnlt, and professor at the university of Turin; 
an able writer, well known in Italy for his school 
compeinUums. Ho ^pported liberaluprinciplea 
and tho theories of the classical economists. 

II i.s most importatd woiks are Pnncipii di 
\cononiia Politico, Rcma, 1881, 2iid ed .—Scienza 
ddtLe Finenze, Torino, 1888. a. b, 

GARFIELD, JAMjjs Ahram (1831 -1881) 
was born in Orange, Ohio. Ho stored political 
life in which he rapidly advanced, and was 
elected president of the United States’ in 1880; 
he wasassassiuated while in olBce. *His speeches, 
which rt'.flect tho economic oninions of the 
Republican {larty between tho Uivil War and 
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1880, have been collected : The JVorhof James 
Abram Oarftdd, oclito<I by BuVko A. IJinsdulc, 
Jvols., Boston, 1882. (JarfieM had a special 
interest in the success of the ninth (1870) 
census, for wliicli see his Sjx'^^-hcs, Gth April 
and 16t.l» December 1869. JIcalsocontribut-cd 
an article on the “Census” lo the lirst edition 
of Jo/ni-ion's Knv Unircrsal KiU'tn'JojHvdia; re- 
jiublislied in The ]Vorh% etr., vol. ii. p]). 18.')- 
217. Tlie same subjcel, The /tinrriran CVasauv, 
is tre.ited in a papei rea<l belorc tlie Ainci iean 
Soc. Sei. Assoc., published in Traii’fiiHions, l^o. 
2, 1870, pp. tll-.'ia, al.so iiioje oxb.iu.stively in 
Report of the Committee on the Ninth CVa.Mcs 
ffou.se ol Ivej). 'list 2nd Sess., 18th 

.lanuary 1870, pp. 120. i). u. n. 

(3AB.NIKR, CuMi'K Ckiimatn (17.')4-]821), 
w.as born at Auxerre and died at Tai'is. Up to 
the dale of llie revolulion he had given no sign 
ol being Ilie economist he afterwanls be(«uiU‘. 
An Ana<;reontic poet, lie wa.s well knownlhiough 
his society vci.s('s, some ofwliich arc among Die 
classics of that order of [loetiy. It was not till 
1790 tliat ho began life in earnest, llo <lcelnred 
himself a waim suppmlei of the monareby, and 
in that cliaracter won tlie coiilidencc ol l.onis 
XVL, who olfercd him ullioe, whieli he dee.lincd 
to aocc|)t. Alter the lOLh August 1792 he 
emigrated to Suit/erlaml, and did not return 
to Fiance till 179.0. A yeai later lie ]iub- 
lished his AOrmjd des <le I'eeonomic 

poUtiijiic, 1 vol. 12ino, a work ^hich, con¬ 
sidering its d.i(e, is not without merit. Ilis 
adhe.!sioii to the coup dftat of the 18th Bium.iii'c 
gained him the ])U“iVcturc of the <le]iarlinents 
of Seine and Oise, a post wliich he cxidiaiige<l 
ill 1804 lor a seat in the senate; and he was 
president of that body fiom 1809-1811. \Vc 
need not dwell on otlmr ollielal jio.sls which lie 
hold ; tlie.se, though lucrative, were i.ilhor 
dignilied than lalioiion.s. It may be mentioned 
that ho employed the time wliicli they left at 
his disposal in his favouiitn slm^ic.s of ocoiiomic.s 
and finance. He w.a.s thus led to jv’iblish in 
180.^ Ids translation of Ailam Smitli’.s Wealth 
of KalionSy h voks. 8vo, the best in the Ficuch 
language. It should he added that a si'cond 
edition of this tran.slatiim appeared in 1822, 6 
vols. in 8vo, one volume being notes, the object 
of which is to refute Adam Smith from the point 
of view of the pliysiociats. A thiixl edition 
was published by Ouillaifinin, underlie care 
of Adolphe Blamjui and of liugftiio Buret, 2 
vols. gr. in 8vo, 1843. Oaniior’s feelings oJr 
gratitude tow'ards the imperial regime did n/>t 
..Indcr him from voting in 1814 for the deposi¬ 
tion of Napoleoa I. Tlii«» led to hi.s being a])- 
poinled a peer uf Fr.anco by Louis XVIII. Ho 
held aloof during tlie Hundred Days, and was, 
in conseqlicncji, appointed a minister and & 
mernbor of tlio council of .state as .soon as the 
king roturned^to Franco, The empire had 
made him a (»unt; the restoration made him 


a marquis. Justice to the momoiy of Oarnier 
requires us to reniombor that ho defended free 
trmlc in corn, and tlic fi’ecdoin of the piuss 
in the chamber of iieci'.s. Tlic other works 
of Gamier did not rise to the level of his 
translation d.' A<lam Smith; though interest¬ 
ing, consiiioi ig the time when they were 
writtcif, they ' il not maintain tfic repnUtion 
which that woik liad won for liim. The 
fidlowing are the titles of the most impoilant: 
Thdoric drs bamfite^ d'cscomjilc, 1806, ]iam]ili]el, 
8vo, and a JIinloire de In, mnnnnic, tracing 
this suliject Irom the pailie.st nges to tlie time 
of Chaiieinagnc, 2 vols. 8vo, ISIS. 'Diis iiist 
woik wa.s oomitosed by pulling together vaiiims 
papers rea«l at the In.stitutc in 1817 ami 1818. 
As a ]M-er of Fiance, he wrote several rejHu t.s, 
eplicmeral in chanieter, dealing with stihjecl.s of 
th(‘ ilay. A. 0. f. 

(.lAKNIl'R, .losKi-H (18i:i-1881), w-as born 
at Ih'uil {^A/peft marilimca) u]\d <lied at Fans. 
Sprung Irom a famnyengagediiiagiieulluie, who 
weie comfott.il)ly oil, In* imnle his way to Fai ls a 
slioit time befoic tin* revolulioii ol 1830. lie 
I w.is t)U the jxiint ol enlenug the h.mking house 
o( .l.•u•lJucs IjAFFITIK, wild), being wnniily le 
<‘eived by .\dolplie Bl. VN<p l. wlio bad just l.ikeii 
in li.'iinl tin* direi*tion of Ihe Superior School ni 
Comwcrce, founded in 1821 ), ]ic delei minc<l to 
enter tliat model institulioii, in whit-h lie was 
8uooe.ssively Jiupil, hcerelary to the governing 
body, assistant master, and linally professor. His 
energy led liim to seek a wider lii'ld, and he 
I became a contrilmtor in 1835 to the KaCtonal, 
m.auaged at that lime by Armand Cane), .and the 
seienliiic bulletin of that joui nal was cntnisted 
to liim. He also coutrihnted, between 183.5 and 
1839, to the ISctUninaire du commerce, et d.es 
vianhandhe, published by Ouillaumin. He 
continued his contiihulions to lliiswork, which 
became in 1861 Wxo, Ihctioinmirc miivrrHel da 
commerce cl df. la. naviijalion^ Ho atteiideil 
regulaily the lectures of Blampii in the Von- 
eermtoire dcs arts d mdicrf<i and rcjiroduced 
the course with the assistauee of Ad. Blaise 
(of the Vo.sgcs) between November 1836 ami 
August 1^38. They formed three volumes 
,8vo of a collection the fourth volume of 
which was ontiicly (rom the jien of his fellow- 
labourer. After this he 08 tabli.shed in 1838 
a technical school of tiado ami manufaetui*C8. 
He had, however, no special aptitude for this 
w'ork, and on it ho expended, fniitlcasly, six 
years of his life. The failure of this effort 
weighed heavily, from a pecuniary point of 
view, on thq years which followed. But Gamier 
sei him.sflf with courage and detenuination to 
wi[>e out all traces of this unsuccessful step. 
^ Ho returned to his favourite occu|»atiou8, and in 
Novcii^cr 1842 founded, with the assistance of 
other rising economists, the SocidU cCdeonomie 
politique. Ill ,1843 Gamier commenced a 
course of lectures on political economy at the 
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AihitUe (rue do Valois), an institution siniilar 
in character to the existing jiolyteehiiic aiul 
jiliiloteclniie associations in franco. 

After tiiis date the productions of Oarnier’s 
pen were nninerous. Those woikB were of 
various forms, sonic being his o\*i individiml 
pr<«luctioiia, wliile some nero written in concert 
williothors ; iVitall of thoiii C([ually wereofovoted 
to Ili(‘ explanation of the, tin'ory or tlie jaec- 
tical application of ]H)li(ical economy. He 
entiled tlu! ylnniiairc dti r<ro7ioiiiic iwJiUqHr 
el lie ia sliifisfique, which liail been estab¬ 
lished hy Messrs, (luilhuiniiii in 1844. from 
that year till 18h5. In 184.5 ho became 
the principal e<blor ol Iho .lounml lien eronn- 
7«/V.s‘ (cstahlished in 1812), uliieh post he did 
iM.t «pnt fill 1855, re.suTning it in 188(5 and 
retaining it thonccforw.aid till liis death. In 
1858 he undertook the man.igeiiient of tlie 
A'oKi'eiia jofmKtl ilrs coiuuifisiiiiceH vfi/i‘% hut 
j^ave it u)) in 18(50. Wo havi' thus desciUicd 
the p»incii*.al works which (lainicr undci Look in 
conneclion with olhcns in the couise of his l>nsy 
litcraiy life. We will now revolt to those 
which are exclusively ]ieisonal to liimHclf. He 
puhlished, in 1845, the 1st erliliuii of his 
p!i^ifi'’ntJt ii'eco)winic 2 ^oiU ique, the title of whicli, 
after i!ie 4th cdiLion in 1860, was altered to 
the. 7' -He. ift^ronomu })iiliHqiu-, now in its 9tli 
flitim ; )88!)). Tills work alone wouhl Inive 
made tie' name of (hnnicr famous. It foims 
in p alny .an cncyulojucdia ot economic .science ; 
Picthodieal order and deep knowledge of the 
subject being alike conspicuous in it. And it 
sie uhl 1)0 . ;d(‘<l that the antiior has shown a 
pe’-feet 1*0 'er of ap|)rcciating those ojiinions 
wh. li .ire opp( .‘d b' his scicntiiic convictions. 
Oarn! ’- graiied on this treatise other works 
more or lc.s.s di-stiiictly connecbid with it. lluis 
ho vrolc bis work J>a jirindpe dc !<ipoiuiinlum 
(1857), tijp 2nd edition of which appeared in 
18t5 a^cr the* writer’s doAth ; Le.s ekhumb 
nances (1858), which was develo))ed, after 
the 2nd CAiition *(1862), into iraife dcs 
finances, the 4lh edilion liaving been p’’blisliod 
in 1883, also after his death ; followed by 
L'Jbri^ijd drs liiemenis de I'licmumu^jtolitiquc 
(1859), a very succinct conyicndinTn of Jiia great 
tre. tisc. This had rcaeinid in 3 884 its 6th 
edition. His last work was A’otes c.t petils 
IraUf^s (18C.5), a collection containing among 
other things the 3rd edition of his l^'.Umciiis de 
ntatistiqnc. 

It was Gamier to wlioni ( nillanniin entrusted 
in 1845 the work of rnnotatjng his edition of 
the Ik'indples of J'opiUMiim bv In 

1848 Gamier also coileedd in one V(jb me all 
the speeche.s imule and the opinions exprc.ssed 
on the subject of the Ih'oil nu tmvaU, a point 
of doctrine dear to th*- socialists. Oarni'ir was 
able to prove, by a simple and imjiartial repro¬ 
duction of the ojtposito opinions cxprc.s.‘-‘''d con- 
eornuii; it. that there was no sound basis for 


this doctiino. Besides these works his TraiU 
eomplel d'firiUmaajue iMmique et. pratique, the 
foundation of wliich was laid wlxm he con# 
incnced work iii the school of lJlan([ni, boara 
testimony to hi^onstant desire to bo of service, 
in however humble a manner, to the cause of 
conimercial teaehing. Tlii.s work roacdied its 
4th edition in 1887. In 184G.a ])rof(!.s.sorship 
of political economy was isbiblislieil for him at 
the t'Avh dcs ^xmls cl chaussecs. He held tliis 
till his death, as lie did also the similar ])ro- 
fc3soi'sliii>s at the iu'oh snpcHinrc decomnurce, 
at the Kcole conimoxiah de 1'Avenue Tnidaine, 
and at the CoIWjc Chapial, etc. Gainier’a 
reputation wa.s Kuiopean. Several of his 
writings, especially his most imjiortanl woik, 
his Trenfise, were translated into Italian, 
SjMLinsh, and into Jinssian, and are einjdoycd 
as the basis of (vononne, tenchiiig. Ho liecAine, 
24th May 1873, a ineinber of the In.sUtutt 
[Acaddmie (ies sciences morales ct polUiques), in 
succession to Baron Charles Dujun, and in 1876 
the dojKiitmeiit in which ho wns born elected 
him a senator. During the last year of bis 
life lie jieeanie, by seniority, the president of 
tlio Hociet^, d'^conmwie politique \<\Wyo\\.t giving 
up the dntio.s of permanent secretary, an oflice 
wliicli ho had liold since its establi.shmcnt in 
1845. A.o.f. 

(lAHNlSllKK. When a judgment recovered 
by a cicditoi against a ilebtor remains nn.satis- 
fied iind a^lebt is due to the debtor from a 
third pally, tlie cK'ditoi can ohUiin an order 
from the. court reijniriiig the thiid ]arty to 
sliow eaiisc why lie .should not pay the debt to 
llic creditor. The tliini ]»a]ty is called the 
“garnishee” and tlie order a “garnishee 
order.” 

[TJ/i/es of the Supvtini' Uomt, Order xlv.] 

J. K. i:. M. 

GARRATI, Mautino (c. 15th century), liom 
at Lodi, near Milan. Ho slndicd nndet 
Bartolo da S.assim!iTalo, tlie ablest jurisconsult 
of lii.s ti^c (1313-1359), and was the liost 
lawyer and scholar among liis pupils. Ho 
wioii. on “Money.” Oossa gives the date as 
1438. 

• 

M. (jamiti’s dissertation was printed with 
similar treatises in the compilation [>e Moneiis, 
made by M. Boys.s (1.574), mid It. Biidelms (1591), 
and by G^Tesauro (1(509). ^ 

“All tliesH w’riters^icgin by showing a lively 
a]»preciation of the intrinsic value {Imntas t«- 
of coin.'’, which leads to an energetic 
(Tc.soiijdion of the dbonomic dis-asters involveil 
in tlieir debasement, and to urgent protests 
against sncIi practices ^ddressedtto the heads ol 
j.tiites. But ntter all they nre«Bure tliat the 
value of coins is attaclied to thoiy by arbitrary 
' euactment {vahr impositua), and end ):>y defoml* 
ing m ca^e.s of iiccc.sMty a resort to«tho device of 
debasing the currency.” — Taiigi Cossa, An In- 
trodnetion to the i^udy of Polled Kconmnyy 
. 1893. tr. bv Louis Dver. M.A.. n. 170. a. b. 
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GAHVR, CiiiusTtAN (1742-1703), was ap¬ 
pointed in 1768 cxtraordiiitiry professor ol’ 
H|iilosopliy in Leipsie ; owiii" to liia bad liealtli 
he resigned this oflieo in 1772, and retired to 
Breslau, his native town, wher<j|hc resided until 
tlio time of his death. 

O.arvo jmblislied in 1794-06 tlic first good 
Gcnuiin translation of A<lam Sniilh’s Wmlth 
of NoHoiuf, besides sev('ial other translations, 
viz. of Cici'io, ].k Ojiciis, Maetai lane’s 7/?.- 
quines conccrnuui iJic l'ooTy Aristotle’s 
and Paley’s Moral and Poliiim} PhiluHop/iif, 
He was very fond of translaliiig, jiiid used to 
say that his own thoughts wei<’ only exciti'd 
when ho commented on llic thimglits of other 
writers. 

Garvft’s original eeonoiiiie wiitings comprise 
various e.ssays on the fhar.aetcr of llu* German 
peasantry and their relation towanls the land- 
lortls (IJeher doi L'hnrak-hr do' Haue> n u/id thr 
Vcrhallnis.^ f/eqen die (lutsherren, l‘n‘shui, ITSfi). 
on the relation between moral ]>lii]oso|thy iind 
politics {Ahhandluva kU.r die VeiUiuiuii'j dtr 
Moral init der l^olilik, 1788), on lileruiy, moial, 
and social subjects ( Persi/chc iihir reri>chinlnir. 
OeqensOuidc aun der Moral, der LUteratnr nnd 
damgi’ficlbehafllichen Lcben, I’re.-Ian, 1792-1802), 
and descriptive cotiti ibiitious on tlie sjiirit, charac¬ 
ter, and govenmn'iit of Krcflerick If. {Fraijmente 
zur iSehihlrrung de^ (Jeislea, des Charakler.s und 
der lletfienirtg Friedrir.h.'i 21., 1788-91). 

Garve wa^ a great admirer of Scotch philosophy 
ainl Scotch i)hilos()j)hers ; he de<'lares*HuTCiiicsoN 
to Ikj a re.illy gieat philosopher, ami FiuiopsoN’s 
and Smith's b»<iks to be “real m.'isteijm'ees”; still, 
in accordance with liis own views “on the pract!C!il 
dangers of all general maxim.s,” he stale.s his 
opinion th.-it several of Smith’s gcnerali''ations 
only ajiply to ICnglaiul and France. A man of a 
quiet and evenly'balanced temper, G.arve was 
adverse to all sudden relorms; for the imiirove- 
ment of tlm condition of the Gennan j»eas!Uitry, 
he expected more from the better and higher 
education of the laiidloids than Irom sweeping 
state nnsaKiirea. lie distiitguisht».s tliree st-iges o( 
industrial development: in the first, all men are 
e«pially iin.Hkiflcd, and on nearly the same low 
level; in the second, great local <lil1erencc.s arise 
from the fact that jwogreas is always due to in- 
ilividnals; in the thir<l and higher stage, the 
tendency is again in favour ol equality. 

On the subject of tiade, Gaive expresses the 
opinion that a completely dcveloi)ed and firmly 
e«tahli8bed*,trade tends to foster superior^morality, 
because It leaves le.ss room Tor siisjucion and over¬ 
reaching, as all goods are then exchanged in large 
quantities and by men thoroughly aeipiaintcd witlf 
each other’s business. ** ^ 

Many of Garve’s views are to be foun<l in the 
introiluclions which he wr#te for his translations ; 
hts original coH'/position.s supply useful historical 
information on^the state of Germnny towards the 
close of tJio last century. 

[Roscher, SenchlchU der Nat, Oekonnmik in 
DtnUdilaiid, pp. 603-608 ] K. ca. 

GA8KEIjTj,*P. (iDtli oeiitury), aiitlior of 


Artisans and Maeldmry, T^ondon, 8vo, 1886, 8 
reprint with sonic additions of Tlie. Ma‘i\iifae.tur‘ 
hig l*opulation of Eiujlmd, London, 8vo, 1833, 
by the .same author. It contains an interesting 
and ajiparimtly trustwortliy account of the 
jdiysiciil and' social condition of the cotton 
O]>erativos. The wiiter, as a jni*dieal man, 
spcaks*ivith some, anlhoiity, but id liaidly to bn 
followed in his indignation at the regnl.ition 
o( eliild labour by the Factouy Act 1833, or 
in his prophecy that the tunc \va.s rajiidly .ap- 
juoaehing when tlie labour of men would lie 
almost entirely super.'^eded by inaohinery. 

\'riie Manvfaitiirhuf PopiUatinn of I'hvjhind ia 
lelerred to in Ph'iier’h Eiiiflidi I'aclnr;/ Liyi.dation, 
Fiiig. trails. London, 1873, 8vo, p. 12 note.] 

II. K. E. 

GASPAKIN’, Adrien Etienne IhruuK, 
Count ol (1 783-1862), began life as a soldier, 
but abandoned the niiliUry .servics) in con.se* 
<|uence ol a wound he reieivcd in 1806, and 
dcvotc<l liimself to the eullivaliou of his ex¬ 
tensive lande(l pioperty in the neighbonihood 
of Avignon. Under Ijouis Pliilqipc he was 
successively made a ]>ri'foet, minister of the 
interior, and minister of agrieulture ; in 1850 
he organist.!, as fliu-ctor, the Imylihit. Agrono- 
vii/fiic of Vensailles whieli was suppressed by 
the second onijnie. His luincipal woik.s aie— 
Iff-.s pHites J'ropricles coiisldi'nrs diois tears 
riippniis arec VAijriealliire d Ic sort de^s ovrrirrs 
(Fails, 1821); JUrurit. dc Mtinunres d'Agri- 
evtture d d'Fcoaomie. Jturatr, 1‘aiis, 1820-tl, 
3 vols., tlie tii-st volume being a liaiidbook for 
the owners of pio[)city faiiiKsl at a rent, the 
second on MeLnyaijr^ .and Ibc third on the intro¬ 
duction of silkworms into Europe,— the Coup 
d'oUl sur VAgriculture cn Sieife (1832), ami his 
Cours d’Agriculliire vols. 1843-49). The last 
volunio of his Co7irs d'Aijrieullvre gives the sub¬ 
stance of Ins vicw.s, opinions, ami exiierieiiccs, 
embracing both theoretical qiy'stions, such a.s 
(he tlieory of rent of Jlicardo, wnicli lie atlem]its 
to comj»let6, and piiiely jujactical questions, 
such as tin- calculation ol the cost of production 
in agriculture, the yield of manures, meihcxls 
of agi’icuU^iral book-keeping, etc. 

^ M. do Ga-sjiaiin is one of the most dis- 
tinguislied modern Vroncli agrieultiinsts ; Ids 
ojiinions are those of a practical man, looking 
carefully and objectively at every aspect of a 
(juestion. Thus, on sniiill and largo propcrtie.s, 
he whites: “ If we have to jirououneo on the 
advisability of large or small proi>crtii‘S in a 
country, let iw first remember that, like all 
Ollier imiustrics, agricnulturo wants ea])ital, and 
that tho^eizo of an estate must everywhere be 
projK)rtionate*to the average available capital 
of the tenants (Coins d'Aijriculhire, v. p. 263).” 
‘ He colliders Kaiimino as su])cnor to MitTAVAnK, 
because “the exact and com]dote distinction 
I between the interests of the landowner and ot 
I the farmer allunla the powerful siimuliu wliicb 
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has brouglit cultivation to its degree of jwfec- 
tion. Tlie proprietor is obliged steadily to 
aincliorato Iho value of liis eslato in order to 
maintain or I'aise his rent at the expiration ol 
the lease, and tho fanner, imjielled by competi¬ 
tion to pay the highest possible rent, . . . 
makes nse of the largest possible circulating 
capital and Hie more ailvaucod methods to se.cnre 
a profit in Lis underbiUing {Cours d’AijriaiUun, 

V. j). 902).” Still Gasparin had stated in his 
Jiivncil <lc AUmoires (ii. ]>. lOfi) that “ metayage 
is not an aihitruiy airangomcnt iiideiK;ndeiit 
of social Conditions, but a necessary contraet, 
wherever the rural population is not in jiosses- 
sioii of capital,” and in his Cours d'A(jHcullure, 
(v. p. 924) lie points out that under this system 
“both the owner und tiio tenant have an 
inheritance to transmit to their family, the j 
Conner his lanil, the second his tenure. . . • j 
Iiifciior to fanning as a system of cultivation, 
mi'tayntjc is supeiior in many other respects.” 

Strongly imjiressed with tho inn>ortance of 
tho cultivator being sulliriontly paid, M. de 
Gasjiarin insisted iii bis lirst jiublieation {Dts 
\n'.U(c!f Propi-itHi's), on the udvantage of high 
agineultural wages: ‘‘In countnes where the 
peasant is well led, high w'ngcs are only high 
in ap;irara:.i-(); the.ir high rate is compensated 
by tl.«. stn.igth iu:d energy ol the woiker” 
(’>. p). K. ra. 

tiASVARiNO, Baktolomeo (I7th century), 
a Bolognese llieologlan. 

Ga.sj'r.rino wrote on the measures hy which 
the government m the pontihenl stales souglit 
to legnlaic ihe corn trade. He devoted the 
first iiait o his work to the theory of price, and 
tol.'i;.-d the loctriues of the canonists on 
the u JsTLiM Bhetium. The altered circumstances 
ol the times induced him to adopt dillercnt 
pri’icljih's. According to him, price is founded 
on utility, as well as on supply ; therefore lie 
de ares the le^dmaie price to be an uiitme 
prici when estaolished without considering such 
rlrcuinstances, and when it is uft regulated 
ni such a niainierVs to bring prosperity lx»th to 
buyer and seller, njdaciiig to the litter tin 
cost of ])roduction. 

I)e liyitimo et natnrali rervm. vtunfiiim pretio 
praseriim circ" /ruwtcrdia, J’orolivd, li)34. • 

A. B. 

QASSEK, Simon Petek( 1676-1745). After 
having studied at Lcipsic and Halle, he lectured 
on law at Halle, and was called by Kiijg 
Frcilcrick William I. of Pruswia to the first 
chair of economy founded in the Prussian 
dominions, at the univei-sitjbof Hallo, in 1727. 
It is known how iiitenseTy the knig was devoted 
to tho economic deveh prnent of las statJs, 
according to the methods of tho mercantilists. 
Gasser's purely jiracticiil tendencies, and his 
disinclination to theo.y, were in strict #)iicord- 
ance with the king’s personal aims. Ilis 
writings on law are all in Latin, but he 

miK1lBbAi4 in r^Ai'iiiAn Itia infi.ivlitAfinn fn fba 


economic, politi'^1, and canicralistic sciencet 
{^Einleitiing zn Jen ockommischen, poIitUelu'Vy 
UTui Kamcrahvisscnschiiftcn, 1721)), althongf 
he never wmnt beyond the first pait, in which 
lie successively floals with state domains, royal 
dues, tttxe.s, cattle-breeding and i ighls of imsturc, 
minor agriculture, peasant services and dues, 
forostvy, etc, Tlie book is dc<licated to king 
Prederiek William I., “the great iEconomm, 
and still gi-eater soldier.” 

Gasser is .at lieait a niatler-of-i.'iet man of liis 
lime, with no auticipatiou of a slill remote future. 
The revenue derived from the state doinaitis and 
rnyal dues was to cover the civil expenditure; taxa¬ 
tion ])ioper, the military ex]>en'^e8. lie decnis the 
voting of taxes by a.ssemhlies quite useless, as the 
existing services are well nc(iuaintc<l with what the 
laud can bear, and arc hcUi'r able to remonstrate 
in case of need. Still he Is no Idiiid admirer of 
the king’s favourite 77ios“ (bonus) ]n)li(!y,aft ho knows 
“things which cannot be estimated in money.” 

He observes of theoretical rules, that in their 
application a great deal always deju'iids on personal 
.skill and ability, and judiciously lays stress on the 
fact that the various parts of the kingdom being 
very une(jiially dovclojM'd, each must be dealt 
with according to the level it has rcaclusl. Hia 
clear practical insiglit also leads Imii to take a 
iliscriminating view of tlie relative merits and 
dcmoiits of extensive and intensive ngiiculture: 
tillage with oxen is chea]>est and safest in some 
places and with horses in others. He has a 
.strong bias#in favour of large family estate.s and 
tnishs {fuleicoimnisaa) (see Fii)EiCOMMis.snM), and 
although he confesses that the peasantry were 
lieavily burdened, he objects to a policy of allevia¬ 
tion of their burdens, and prefers to leave tilings 
a.s they were. 

[lloscber, Ocsch. der Nat. Ock. in Deutscldand^ 
pp. 371-376.] K. ca. 

GAUDTN, Mautin Michel Chaiilks. See 
Garta, Duke of. 

GAUGER, the name by which the exciseman 
was some years ago not unfrequcntly known, 
is a term of considerable antiquity. It owurs 
in 5 & 6 ICdw. VI. cli. 16, und ag^in in 12 Car. 
11, e. 23 ; 80 that it was legally recognised as 
an ollicial title : it was used as such in the old 
form of commisaioii to oRicors of excise. It ia 
obviously derived from the duty of gauging or 
measuring casks of w'inc or spii-its wliich was 
first established by 27 Edw. III. (1352). It 
is found jn Scott jxtssm, and was useiby Burns, 
but it appears to luJVe fallen into disuse since 
the passing of tho Act 12 Viet. c. 1. 

^ C. A. H. 

• GAUTIER, Jules (1781-1868), was born at 
Bordeaux and died at Paris. He began life in 
trade, and became a deputy fd^tho Gironde in 
1823. He was one of those who signed the “ad¬ 
dress of the 221 ” at tho breakiii^ ou{ of the re¬ 
volution of 1830. He became a ^er of France 
in 1832, and sub-governor of the Bank of France 
in 1833. Ho was minister of4wanco for some 
mrtntba ffrnin the Slat. March to the llLh Mav 
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1839), and finally Wame a ^senator in 1852. 
Hd was tho antlior of a coiisidfialilc mnulior of 
iTpoi-ls, blit the work which won liiiii 
his j^rcatest rcputjition as a lihei'ul econoniiit 
thinker—liberal, considering Ale pericKl when 
he livcfl —is his hook Jhs haKiinvit cl (le!< ivstMa- 
tioiis <ic ci’Md cn Amth'ujuc ct cn Europe, ]889, 

1 vol. huge 8vo. “A system of flee comiieti 
tion is no doiiljt mou* lavoiirahh: tlian any (ilher 
to the progu'ss of trade. I’he absence of ever} 
fetter and restraint, absolute liberty in liiet, 
niark.s the soil in which commerce glows the 
quickest and floiiri.shes tho best. It is especi¬ 
ally to jtrudent .self-iiilerost that ree.onr.se nm.st 
be h.ad to avoid tlic dangers with which the 
coiu-se of credit is beset.” It was a dejmty- 
governor of tho Bank of Kiuiice wlio wrote 
thc.so .sentenoe.s, and Uiiring the time when he 
held that olliee. A. c. f. 

GA VK1./K1N1). Befoie theNormaii Coinpiesl 
this term was applietl to lands which paid GaI’di. 
or rent, eithci in money or in Kind. The 
Norman Conquest generally introdni;ed feudal 
tennies into England, lint in some ]taits of ; 
the country land is still held by (he customs of 
gavelkind. In tlic comity of Kent this survival 
of old eu.stom.s is the I’lde, and land is held to 
bo gavel-kind unless it can be •provetl either 
that it wius never subject to this tenure, or that 
it has bc'cn disgavellcd by custom or otherwise. 
Outside Kent this tenure is a raic^exeeption. 
The chief ])(’ 0 uliaiilie 8 of gavelkind are as 
follows:—(1) if the holder died inle.statc his 
laiid.s passed to all hi.s sons asco-lio.irs, without 
any preferenco for tho eldest; (2) the tenant 
can alienate, at (he ago of fifteen ; (3) estate.s 
were dcviseable by will at a date when other 
lands are not subject to testamentary disposi¬ 
tion ; (4) lands never esclieatctl on conviction 
of felony. 

[Elton, Teiiurc$ of Kent .— Bigby, History of Iht 
Laio of Ileal rro/teriy. ] li. 1-. 

GA/ETTI2. Annoimccmeii^s of an oHicial 
nature are, ii\ lOiiglaiid, mailo in tli# J^ovdon 
(lazeUc ; in Scotl.and, in the Edinhurijk Gazelle; 
in Ireland, in the DnhHii Gazette. Such an- 
nounecincnts are evidence as to any matters 
in which the crown or the goveniment i.s 
concerned (see King v. Holt, 5 Tej-m Ileports, 
486), but in the alwence of expro-ss statutory 
provisions^they arc not in Lhcmaelves^vidcnoe 
of matters concerning private intcre.s;ls only. 
As to the dissolution of parluorshipc, cte., the 
Partnerehip Act, 1890, provirb-s (§ S6) thalf 
“an advertisement in the London Gazelle 
It a firm whose principal place of business is 
in England or ITalcs, in fiio Kdinhurgh Gazelle 
as to a firm \^ose j>rincipal place of business 
is in Scotland*, and in the Dublin Gazette as 
to a firm 'wht »39 principal place of business is 
in Ireland, sliall be notice as to persons wlio 
had not dealings witli tlic firm before the date 
of the dissolution or change so advertised.'* 


As to tho bankruptcy piococdings in Knghind, 
it is enacted by the llanknipb’y Act 1883, 

§ 132, that “tlie piodiu'lioii of a copy ol th« 
jAuidon Gmrlle containing any notice of a 
receiving oi|'c.r, or of an ordej- adjudging a 
ilebU>r b:inkriipt, .shall be coiiclu.sive e\ideiice 
in alljegal proceedings of (lie pider h.-iving 
been duly made, and ol its d.ate.” K. s. 

GElUiU (nnuleni boor), an Anglo S.i\on term 
for a villein. 'J’lie Jlivtitiiiliihs Ki/if/idarnm 
rersonaniuh, of tin* lOlh eeiitury, desciibes Idin 
as doing service, ueek-woik, ami paying lent 
(ifitfo! m' <j<d)hnii'). ^’^llogl.ldo^l tliink.s that in 
Norman timis the word ua.s inex.u'tly nsi'd and 
beeoniing olesolote (sec CiAIU-ATouk.s). 

[Heebolim, DnyhAi VdJa'ie — 

Kemble, I^txonsin Knulaudy vol. i.— Viiio;^iado(r, 
Vdlaimnji' in Jiiiyla/id.] K. u. l*. 

GEE, .losiiUA, a nierebant, known only by 
Ids writings on eomineiec ami mamilaetiires, 
pnbhslied 172.5 50. in tlie.se lie expre.ssed a 
Keen aiiMcly to .me tin* government of Gieat 
Dritain, in the l.iee of (b'caying agriculliiie, 
declining woollen indu.slry,amlOallicised tastes, 
iiiLervene moie actively to loster and regulate 
ti.iiie ami iM.-innlactiiie ; that (bis kingdom is 
eajiabio of lai.sing vvilbin itsrll, aii'l its colonies, 
iiiateriaKs for employing all oui poor in those 
niaiinfaetuie.s, vvbieli wo now imjiort fi’om such 
of our ncigbbonis who refuse the admission of 
onrs. Iidiueiieed liy I’ettv, he g.avo a di'selip- 
livc analy.sis of Eiigl.iml’s foreign ti.ule and 
al.so an histoiieal sketeli ot hgislalion all'ecting 
wool. He ]no])osed that the exjmrt of wool \w 
ahsolnlely piohibited, but in a second pamphlet 
ex]»rcssed a pioferonee, in order to prevent over- 
prodnctioji and inere.i.se of smuggling, for a 
limited cxpoit regulatid by a system of local 
registration. A ie|tly, in geiieial tcrin.s, may 
be read in Defoe’s A /'fan of the EnijHsh Com¬ 
merce, pt. ii., witli some accfuint of the com¬ 
modities eiwh countiy wc trad»‘Vith take from 
ns, and wh.n' wi* take liom th^-m, with observa¬ 
tions on tlio balance. 

Gee was no inereantilist of the sonniwliat 
mythical irnt who w’ero sii]i)>o.Sfd to care only 
I for the retention and iiieiea.se of bullion as such. 
*His great sohejtndc lias to .sec agiieulture and 
manufactures occupying with iirofit all the avail¬ 
able manual stock m Eiiglajnl, a cou.siderable part 
of vvliieli in his day was infesting town and 
country as beggai.s and v.agiihonds. lie held this 
could l»e at least more promptly and ellieiently 
hionght about by protective iegisl.'ition, The 

specific motive for .unmediate Icgi.slation lay he 
thought in the fact of fliouis XiV. having com- 
jieilled “'JJhe wearing of Ficiich manufaclnros " in 
Prance, “which before u.sed to be snjqilied from 
]!]ngland,and turned the trade so much against uk” ; 
' also in the effect jiroduced by tho peace between 
Englaml and Franco early in the 18th century, 
namely, a great influx of English into France, and 
a consequent diffusion of taste for French fashioni 
and French goods in England. 
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Geo was a coiitiibutor to ilic Jiriiish Merchant, 
and is the author ot lliu following:— 

The Trade and Kar'ujation oj Orcat Ihitain 
eonsidncd; slioumg lliiit llu* siiiest way for a 
nation to uiirtase in iiflics is to ]nv\(‘iit tlu- im* 
|*nrtatioii of .such Jonngii conimoclit^es ns niny he 
liiisi'.l at hoiijc, London, 17‘2h, 8vo.—/iw/w/mW/o/ 
/Ciitfi/irr/ iiiiu the Jiii}>oif(ivcc mu! Vrv'>i'iit oJ 
the WooUi'ii Maiiuiorhirm !>/ ('■Htil Jiiifaiti, cn 
lilu:iou^i‘. thr hiijiioiniH'iifi ihcj/ ore of 

ri'cruiii;/, Tnncoln ami Loiidmi, 171*2, Hvc>. 7fw 
(tiozici'^ . I iliomtr, or Ft / c Tlioidihts oJ \ \ ool and 
the Woolhii 7\(ide, London, 174‘2, 8vo. 

c. r. 

CKLIKK, K|!H' (;im\v (17S;MS-17). an 
eniinciit Swidisli lustoiian and ; apimintoil 
juolchsoi of liistoiy at tlic nniveisity ol lljisda 
in 1M17. II's jtnin-i|»:il wiiliiii^s arc y/info/.s o/‘ 
fin- Kiiiiiilniii of Snrdm [Srai L’l/.m Jfofdri, 
Ult.s.il.i. 18‘2r>), and I/I.dorii »f the flirrdi^h 
I'-op/r (^Sirna/.tt Follrls Ihdoiia, Oiohro, 1SIJ2) ; 

illicr of them liton!j,!it down to lus own time. 
Till'l.ittci lias l"‘cn liJiishiU'd into Mngli.sli by 
.1. 11. Tniiiei (London, IHJh). (leijer wiole be* 
snie.s many I'olilKal and jiliilosojdiieal essJiys, 
e.->]fci.illv 111 llic Jjillriiihirdilodrf, a montlily 
jonriia] edited by Iiinis. H (] S8S 80). A senes ol 
arti<d(‘.s in ibis joiirn-ai, on The I'ooi-htns ond. 
Ilfii on Soiir/o^ have been lej'llllted in 

Knoll ,i and [iiihlmlii'd sejsiiately (Sl.oekholni, 
1811’). '''he “cliief jnirjxiii” of tlie Irealise 

*• 1 to \ii iieatc tlie. Iieedoni id’ labour.” 
(leijer ieaces the eiinse.s of the jfiowlh ol jiovcity 
from aneieiil tunes, and deals e.speeinlly with 
the pool lawsol Sweden, hnt poverty in Kngland 
U also dis' -'ssed, and the I’oor Law of 1884 is 
tawouraldy eiitici.-.ed. 

I *\uJiej hiti dm lion to lltsloiy oJ flit- Kiivdr^f, 
tranealed by J. IJ. Tinner, London, lyiTi; Leijer, 
Minnev. Uiesala, 1884.J u H. 11 . 

CLMKLLI, KitANUK-suo (1700), u Ihed- 
montcbe eeieotic wntiT. 

:J- ' jiisidcreii ngueiiltiire the most iinjiortaiit 
industry in every conn try. He agreed with 
PlLAUdlKUl in theory ; he did not far enough 
to iollow him in eonipieto iu'e trade, though he 
woa willing to admit 'loe tiade in corn at lionie, 
and to allow a perfect Iree trade in co||n to avoid 
famine in Europe; but, siiieo an agreeiiient on 
this point is imt jirobabltf he tliniks that every* 
sovereign should study the pocubar comlilions of 
his own slate. Hence he praise.s the reforms in 
Tuscany sineo it lias aeee.ss to the oiien sea ; he 
praises tlio j)oliey followed in hhighiiul, because 
the juice o! c< n there is regularly higlur Uuui 
elsewhere. 

IH/iorimaito ddla Sorde.'jni^ proposlo nel miyli- 
cramento di sua agriroUmu, Tuna, 1776. 

A. D« 

GENEKALITlfl. In 1.551 the French king, 
Ilcnri II., appointed .sixteen f.rhoriers ghihnux 
to siijicrvisc the eollo'^Jon of ta\o.s tliigiighmit' 
the kingdom. The distiict assigned to each 
of these olliciiils was called a gpioraWG. When 
Richelieu set himself in the 17tli ceiituiy to 


break down the t.adiiional indejiondence of the 
jirovincos, lie iiililo use of the (jhoh'aliti^s as 
the adiuinistrativo di.striets of his inteiidaiit^ 
Ilenceforwaul, until the eieulion of dejiart* 
ineiit.s in 17h0, fftie distiiet thus de.signaled was 
thechiel niiitol local administration, ami when 
tin* slatis-general were snniiiioned for the last 
time ill 1788, tin* dcjailies weio ileeteil fiom 
null (fnnh-alUii, instead of fioni llie fioi/lioijf or 
lu'iHrliousfU^c. In the 18tli ei'iilniy Fiance eon* 
tained Iweiily-six and thereweie also 

seven iiiti’iulaiudcs in ]irovinei'S wiiiidi had been 
added to Franco since tlie tinu* ol Hiehelien. 

[Lnsquet, Firnu dr.s hi.di{i(lion.\ jiolilupics H 
socioli'fi lie I'o/n I'nnie Frame.] Ii. L. 

(IKlvOA, HANK OF. See Hanks, 

(3KNOVESI, AN'inM(>(1712-l 761*), horn near 
vS.alcnio and dic<l at Na])l<'s, totik lioly ordcis in 
I73<i. Jn 1741 he tanglit metaphysics at the 
nniveiMfy of Naples. lie was intimately ae- 
tpuiiiited witli Harl<domco Intieii, who indneed 
him to loiiow HummiA ami Oaiuani in the 
study of eroiiomies ; and wlicn, in 1754, by the 
advice of inlien a ml w ith fiind.s liberally siipjdicd 
by him, tho teaching of economies, llu n teinied 
nieclniTiies and commeri'c, was established at 
Naples, (leiiovcsi was called to the eliair. He 
was “ the most ilistiiiguislicii and the most 
moderate of all Italian mereuiitilists. . . . (bom¬ 
meree was foi liini not an end only, but also a 
means by which the juodiiets of industry at 
large were«l)ionglit to tin* light inaikeL Ho, 
moreover, distinguished between nsefnl eom- 
mi'iee wliieli expoited inaiiul'aetuivd goods and 
hi ought back in l eLmn ravvniateiial,and haniiful 
commeiee wliieli exported raw material and ini- 
poited foreign goods ; he also iii.sisled that useful 
comnii'iee calls ratlier tor liberty than I'm protec¬ 
tion, while ujion liaimrul eonimcrce the strictest 
ondiaigo should be laid, or at least it should aa 
far as iio.ssible bo bound hand and foot” ((bo.ssa, 

; Inlrodui'tion to l*oL Ec., ti-anslalimi, j). 235). 

The.se ideas, neither new nor original even in 
liis tunc, were iitaint.ducd by (Jenovesi in many 
of his wofkp, and brought togetlu#, but without 
auv ..y.'^tenmtic order, in hi.s Lcr.ioni di { 'imviercio 
oesm di Kc‘^nowia CYmVc (Nap<»li, 1705, e. h. e<liz. 
1768-70, 2 vols ). Though the /-(’iiWido nut form 

a regular treatise, they contain the auUior’hojiinious 
oil the increantihst system ami the mo.st important 
piiiicijilesof econoini<;s, which he terms Civile “5* 
m icHia che ahhrnccin le regole per rmd&rc la eolio- 
jtostii ncSt.ione popolaiu, polenie, saipjth., polita'^ 
(the science which embraces tlie laws wliieli make 
ai nation jiojudons, jxr crliil, wise, and eiiltureil), 
%imitmg thus tho *cieiiee to the iiiercase of 
pRpuIaticn and the prodin-tion of wealth. 

As to jjopulatimi, Genovcsi follows the mistaken 
jirineiple of his tunes,^•xaggerat*j^ the advantage 
ol a large pojmlatioii, projiosing Tliat goveninieiit 
slionld encourage maniages by gnfiitlii,j privilegei 
and honours. He. says that the pupulnl.ion ought 
not only to bo numeiou-sbiit snjti>lied with comforts, 
and he sees the relation bof.weoiyiojmlation and 
means of subsistence or prodnctmii of wealth. 
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Ah a writer be is a mercantilist, tbougli lic docs 
not regard money {us llie only Vonn of riches ; he 
Mys tliat the wealth of a nation is quite apart 
rroni the (piautily of money tieasiiml up. 

He derives tlie nlea of value i*'mi demand, dis* 
tingui.sliiiig dillereiit tlogrees of ihumuid according 
to tlieir abstract importance in several categories, 
inainlaiiiing tliat a tlung wliich satisfies a want re- 
jieatedly lias a higher value than what salislies 
only a few w.'int.s or the same only 8onietime.s {fmo 
soddisfare ad itn hitnigno phi mite, ha viainjiar 
jmzza cite non qnflla, la quale <> non piio S(Hldi\fare 
chc imcki hhiujin o al medesuno qitnlcho voUu). 
What is able to satisfy a great want is of moie 
value than wimt satisfies a small want {una cosa 
faita a soddisjare U vuuj/jiur Insui/no si appi czzapiU 
che q^iU’Ua la quale non ejatla die a sinldis/aie ad 
un viinorc); and further lie asserts that the quality 
of things inJinences the value. (Iraziaiii {ci(oria 
della tcorla dd valorem Italia, Milano, 1889,]). 108) 
justly remarks that in this Geiiovesi ai)jiroaehes 
the iini'oitaiil question which GaliaNI answered : 
namely, why do luxuries generally cost more than 
uecessaiies ? In this he is obliged to liave recourse 
to theelemeiit of scarcity, a line of argument which 
he does not know how to reconcile with those 
previously mentioned. Genovesi’s want of origin¬ 
ality js obvious, .as F, Feriara has sliowu {Hlbl. 
dell' Jiamo., 1“. S. vol. iii. Introduz.) iii oontia- 
distimdion to the exaggerated oi)imon whieh 
Biancliini held respecting him {La scien-ai del hcJi 
vivere sochtle), since the Socialists ok the ('haiu 
persist, enoneously, in considering him as a pre¬ 
cursor of their oiniiioiis. This ten{^»*iioy is also 
attributed to Genovesi, as well as to Beccaria, 
Vbhui, and Romaonobi by the French socialist 
B. Malon ; which is a further example of the 
errors of tlie socialists in their historicid criticism 
of political economy. 

“ Accortliug to Cobbi tlie NeajxiliUms Fortosato 
( 17(J0), Ktrongoli ami Vcntl iu (ITUS), belongod b- 

flmiovesrs school, ami then there was also Zanon of 
Udine (UtleiV; l750-fi7), Todesclu of I'erroru (0;^ere, 1»S4) 
and Mareidlo Marchesini of Jstiia (Sagnio d'Eroit. pul., 
NaiJoli, Cossa, Introduction to Pul. £o., transla¬ 

tion, p. 

UoHidus lufl pliilosophical works, Goiiovesl wmte : 
Roffionaniento iiUoriio all’ agricoJtii^,ci)nnpjilir<i 2 ioneol 
di litifKScnttflri eUssici itabam di Ec. Pol. 
Custodijp. ii. vqj. lx.).~-AIlro Iladtommcnto, #d. (ibiM.).-— 
Hiigiomtiiento svlcommerao ingeMrttlel7b0 (id. vol. x.).— 
Hiigionamento mile, maru/ntture ilhld.^.—Jiagiominento 
mill) spirilii delta Pubhlica Economia (ibid.).—/Jif/rmiojd 
Eeenomiche (ibid.). 

(For the ivorks of Ferrara, see A. l)ci*toliiii. La Vita e • 
il Pensiero di Francesco Ferrara, 1S95.J a. n. 

GENTLEMAN, Tobias (fl. 16H), was 
** born a lisherman’s sou by tlie sea-side and 
spent lii^ youLliful time^ at sea alxfut fislier 
affairs.” lie luiblishcd Englawl's lEaij to win 
IVealth, and locnijilog Slaps ami Maniners, etc 
London, 1C14, 8vo, Ropriated in tlie Harlem’,i 
^fiscHlany (1809), vol viii. This pamphlet 
vas the result^ of a cqjifcrcnce between the 
author and tkhn Keyiiior, whose Obsen^alion - 
made upon t\e Dutch Fiddng about the year 
IHOl, was printed from the original manuscript, 
for Sir Edwartl Ford, in 1664. England's Way, 
etc. evidently owes much to Keymor’s investiga¬ 
tions. It contains a good description of Dutch 


fishing in English waters and of the ports on 
the east coast Tlie author urges the import¬ 
ance of devclo])iiig the licning fishery, ami at¬ 
tributes the ]n'ospenty of the Dutch to tlieir 
activity in tin’s resjicct. IL’s tract is fj'equcnlly 
quoted witlr a]»]iix)val by 17tli century writei-s, 
c.g. Malynps, who gives an abikigiiieiit of it 
(Lex Slcrcalorin, c. xlvii.). ' w. a. s. il. 

GENTZ, FiiiiCDUicii \on (1764-1882), an 
eminent Gcrinan [uiblicist, was born at llicslaii. 
His lallier was an ullicial ot the mini llieie-; 
through his mother be was connected with tlie 
family of the minister Ancillon. lie sliulied 
at the .loaohimsthal Gymmishim at Bnliii, to 
^^llich city lii.s father liad been tran.sleired, and 
afterwards at Kbiiigsberg, wIjck; he came iiinler 
the influence of Kast. In 1786 lie wa.s «]i- 
pointed secretary of tlie general diivcLory, am! 
afterwaid.s became Kriegsialh. His life at 
Beilin seem.s to li.ivo been for some time a 
dis-sipalcd and uimloss one ; an illues.s led him 
to change liis course and follow iiioio siuiou.s 
pursuits ; and the outbreak of the Fieneb 
Revolution still Inrtlier awakened his intellect¬ 
ual activity. lie wa.s nii aident admirer and 
wcll-wiblitr of tlie Revolution till icjiclled by its 
excesses, nin n bo became its deliTiniiied uppoii- 
imt, and a warm advca.ite of the English eon- 
stitutional system. This change in )iis o]iiMions 
is indicated by liis translation—a masleiqiieoe 
in its kind—of Burke’s IlcjlecUons and of the 
anti-revolutionary writing.s of Mm.i.kt mi Pan 
and Mounicr. He discussed jiolitical events 
and handled financial (jiiestions witli great 
ability in several journals—amongst oLlieis in 
the Neue Deutsche Monatsdirift, a periodical 
which he founded, and tor some ycais cundnetod. 
lie also puliHslicd in 1797 a German version of 
dTvernuis’ work on French fliiunoial admini.s- 
tratioii, and in 1801 (in French) an Essai sur 
I'H-d actuel dc I'ndnnnistralioii dcs fmivxes ct 
de la richesse luitiovalc de la (Irande Brctatp\e. 
The economic views in favour of lice industry, 
whicl) he Had learned fronuAdani Smith, are 
exhibited iu his letter (1797) on the aecessioii 
of Frederick William lil., which is said to have 
offended Bthe king and hindered Gentz’s pro- 
^ motion. He was believed to be in the jiay of 
the British Govenim*ent, as he warmly applaud¬ 
ed their policy ; but there can bo no doubt 
that the writings by which ho cat ned their gifts 
expressed liis genuine oonvictions. What made 
such pecuniar) aid almost necessary to him was 
the extremely expensive and wasteful manage¬ 
ment of his ])rivatc alfaim, which kept him iu 
difficulties all his Kfe. Ho had domestic 
tioublcs,^ due, it is said, cliiefly to his own 
conduct; and, such ndvaiiceincnt as was 
suitable to his powers being no longer open to 
him in Pnissia, he left that country in 1802, 
and, alter residing boine mouths in Dresden 
wlicro he eutoi'ed.mto relations with Mettemicb, 
W'out in the same year to Vicuna, where be 
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became a mcmbrr of the iiiii'crial council. I 
Hcl'oic finally in Ausliia ho paid a 

visit to Eiifilainl, nuulo the personal acquaint* 
anee of I’iLt and other leading politicians there, 
and obtained a icgidai junision Irr^itlio liriti&li 
goveninieiit. We cannot liere foffow iu detail ; 
the course <if liis general jiolilical action, which 
is indissolubly connected with tho liistory (! 
Oennaiiy. Up to 1812 he (ouglit, as a liU’vary 
voluntei'r, side hy siile wiih SrhiN as a iclcnt- 
less enemy of Na])oleon and his system, and an 
uai nest and uiioonqu oniisiiig advoi ate of (ici nian 
independence. Ho drew uj) a number ol 
vigorous and telling mcmoiis directed against 
the ofipressive policy of I’ranee, wliieli, however, 
for a long time iailed to lonso the cmo’gies ot 
tlie Austrian court or to iniiiress upon it the 
neeessily ol joint ai tion with I’nissia. All 
through tiio course ol the ■\\ars with lNapol'*on, 
and in the negotiations whieh tollowed them, 
.his leady and poweiliil ]'en was in Inspicnt 
requisilion, and all tlie mo-,t impoitant slab- 
papers of the allies w<‘ro his work. Alter the 
peace liee.\en‘iS(‘d much iiilluenec ou the internal 
polities ol Austi la ; hi.s tendencies then lieeame 
ri'trogradc, and he coutiadictiid the principles 
of liis cailier yeans, lie. smn.s to have lam 
alfiLdiled hy tin: giowMi of revolutionary ideas, 
and t s|>eci 'ily b) tlu' excesses of deinocrathi 
ioin ii’’. -.in ; ami devtited liim.self to the supjiort 
ol csieiiig goveininents, and tho maintenance 
of llio reslored states .system of Europe, lie 
was eitiployial to draw'^ up the protocols 
many eongiesses of pi inees .and ministers, ami 
Li rame .bo lavoured and riehly-icwaided 
ehi'iuj.ioi of i-igiiing ]>owory, and a resolute 
'it.'iigou'sL of the spirit of the age. lint ho 
tell Lhat this spirit would be too strong for all 
opposing lorccs, and towards tho end of his 
e..»i-eei ciideavourod to rocmieile the piinei[»le.s 
0 *' legifiir^ey with the dogma of the .sovereignly 
0 ‘ Um ]>eople. ^To the end ho reanained true to 
the liberal eeonoinio doctrines he Inul imbibed 
from the JVeaHh*qf KuLlom. ^ 

I Editions of .selected writings of (btid? have lieen 
piibli.slie I by W. Weich, 5 voLs. 183fi-J8, and by 
G. Schle.sier, h vols. 1888-40. His i^orrospoiul- 
onoe with tlohaimes v. Midler and olhem has«| 
bei". edited l»y i’rohescli*Osteu, Sehlesicr, amt 
Mendel.ssohu- Ihirtlioldy. The last-named has also 
published a biogra)>hy of Geutz, 1867. In addi¬ 
tion to such of his writings as have been already 
named maybe mentioi.edIds Politische ]‘arodini, 
1709 ; Uehcr den Urspnonj und ChamUcr des 
Kriegs ge-gen die. fmnzi)f:is('he llev., 3 801 ; and 
Irognu'nie. aiis dcr (•'c.schi^te de.n gjoUtisdien 
(Pcicligewichts in Purogft, 18(I4 ; •which lost, for 
the glowing jiavriolism whieh it bryi'hes, kas 
been compared to Kichte’s Iteden an (lie d'’uf.<‘chc 
Naiinn.] J. k. I. 

(jEOGRAI’ llY, ' -oMMKnoiAi, (n)y;ir.0TF.n* 
WITH Gukat Biutajn). iJuring the lOtb 
and 20th centuries Uie woild Ipis passed through 
All oonTintnif> rnvnliii.inii iitlj^rlv without lire- 


cedent. In spite of tho commercial entoiqinst 
shown by variuu^ Eurojioan nations in hriuging 
di.staiit countries into touch with eivcli otheti^ 
up to tho end of tho 18th century and even 
during tho CHarfiiT pait of tlie 19th century 
each country remained for the most pait self 
snniciiig as legards tho chief luci.ssitics of exist- 
eiieu. Tho wants of the great mass ol shiwly 
expanding jiopulations wcic sn|i{>lied through 
the medium of a vast number of local in.aikots, 
serving a.s depots for the corn and law material 
for clothing jiroduced in the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. Agriculture and liome industries of every 
(le.scription were earned on siile iiy side ; it was 
only Iho finer sjiccics of mannfactuieil urtielcs 
that lound an outlet in foieigii inaikets. IVices 
varied largely in ditierent districts, according 
to tho varying supplies of the local inaiket. 
I’hixindly to a sea-coast, or navigable river, or 
canal, enlarge<l tho area ol su]']ily, but, as a 
rule, each locality ])i‘oduced what it rcijimcd 
for ordinary con.sumptioii, and the growth el 
pojmlation wa.s nece.s.saiily limited by tlio 
enormous dilliciilty, in tho existing sUte of 
communications, of drawing its food sujipliea 
lioni a distance. Eoreigii good.s, such as the 
])i-eciuns metals, tea, sugar, toliacco, spices, 
wine, .silks, and muslins, wliich might hear 
till! cost of oxjicn.sive transiwrt, formed part ol 
the market wares of every Envo])ean country 
which hacl distant commercial dealings, but 
such fore^jn juoducl.s formed but a small 
portion of the local trade com]).ared with tho 
imligcnous ]iroduct.s. Even in tho United 
Kingdom, wlicro there were greater facilities 
for internal movement than in tlie rest of 
Eurojie, land-trans}H>rt met with almost iu- 
surinountablo obstacles. A broad - wheeled 
w aggon drawn by eight hor.se.s, and attended by 
two men, took tliroe w'oeks to cany four tons 
of good.s lielwocn Ijondon and Eilinburgh 
(IPcallfi of Nalions, hk. i. ch. iii.), wliile a coach 
took a week or«lnore to go tlie same distance. 
Under s^jeh conditions, ]ircvaiiing even in the 
most }>rogrc8sive countries, .stationariness of 
production and population alike remained the 
lu-cvailing feature of tlio economic world. 
During the nineteenth century the ever in- 
' I'casing application of .st<‘ani-]iower to industry 
tended more and more to transform the old 
comlition of tilings; by facilitating the trans- 
]ioi-t of ^ho heavier •gricultural proiTiiets it has 
brouglit the inteiior ol every country into touch 
»with”the coast, and tJicreforq extciideil tho 
^^hole range of conUnorcial dealings. Chicago, 
for instance, at a distance ol 4000 miles, is now 
much nearer to Eoi#lou th.aik Edinhurgh was 
>}jxty years ago, and the earrii^e ol a quarter 
of w’hcat from Dcliii to Liveiyiool costa now 
only a little more than half a soveirigu. Tho 
local market for all the ordinary necessities of 
life has more and more becomeand pared 
of the world 8 market. Tho poorest IJrittth 
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hou!icliol(j may now ilnd its wants satislicd by 
oviTy (jiuirtor of ilie globe.'* Us Hour may 
^lave come from India, its meat IVoin Canada 
dr Now Z(jal.iTi(l, and the raw matenal of its 
clothes frtnu Ainerioa or Aiisti'^'lia. 

In oir(;<'t.iijg tills great ('oonoiniu involution 
Great Ilntain has boon tlie chief agency. Her 
prolonged struggle nitli the naval and inilitaiy 
ionics of Kurope, oigaiiised by the genius ol’ 
N.a|ioleon, left her Inirdi'nod with an enoinious 
national debt, but it left her niistu-ss of the 
seas, aide to aiiprojiriato the results of the ooni- 
mend.il luiterjnise of Kuiopo, and to .-lugment 
it with an energy all her own. "Without the 
risk of any Kuropeau rivalry, .she was allowed 
a fi’ce liaml in eon.sidnlating her Indi.iii Kinjiiie, 
develo]>iiig her Canadian colony, Ibniidiiig new 
setLleineiits in Australia and New /ealaml, and 
paving the way for an African jwoteetorale. 
During the last seventy years she has made 
good use of itei gieat mineral resources—coal 
and iion—to estabUbli maikets in every quaiter 
of the world. The area of the I'litish Empiie, 
including dependencies, colonies, and sj'liercs of 
influence, is uow' ostimateil hy Air. J. Scott 
Keltic at about 11, ir>;>,OOU sijiiare miles, moie 
tliaii one-tilth of the wliole land area of the 
globe. It is lliree times llie sixe of Juiropc, 
nearly three million square miles larger Ilian 
the wlnde of the Iviissiaii enqiire in Kiirupe ami 
Asia, nearly nine tunes the si/e of the Ceiinaii 
enipiie at lunne and abmad ; nkie million 
square miles more ilinn the wlmleof the Fiemh 
dominions, .uitl Jnst alioiit as huge as the 
whole of Aliie.4. This inuneiise Imiitiuy is 
inh.dnted by something like .‘197,000,000 souls, 
embra<‘ii.g almo.st every type of h imanily, .ibout 
the same |Kipulalioii as that of all Kuiope, and 
constituting Irom oiie-lbiirtli to one-lij'lli ol the 
pojmlation of the woild. lls jiunluets aie of 
inlinite variety, ami the only .supplier vvliich at 
present its population must draw largely from 
foreign conntiies are corn aad eoLluu. Tlie 
tra<le of tlie ciii|»ire is valued ahout 
i!:2,200,000,CH)0, ahout oue-third of the trade 
of all otlicr civilised countries put together. 
Of tliis total the trade of tin: United Kingdom 
is XI,ai8,000,000 while £8.or»,000,000 is to l)e . 
creditctl to the empire beyond onr shores. Of 
thcscXHr)r>,000,000, abontX‘lt> 1 , 000,000 belong 
to tlio 7,000,000 odd square miles of colonies 
piopcr, wttli a |iO]iulntioi 4 <if over 20,000,000, 
mostly wdiitos ; and XdO 1,000,000 to the tropi¬ 
cal and .sub-tropical ])ossessions covering an area 
of only about 4,090,000 square miles, but witl? 
a pojmlalion of 830,000,000, cliielly coloured, 
lu der to project the c^’i’iage (jf commodities 
that circulate •fetwcftii the most distant ])oitioii8 
of this widely^scattered omjiire. Groat llritain 
has found it necessary to hold certain points 
of vantage aliftig tiiy main sea-routes. Along the 
quickest route to our Indian cmi>ire arc to he 
fouml thcstroilgly fortified stations of Gibraltar, 


Atalta, and Aden, the latter gan’isoned by 
Indian troops. Tiio magnitude of our com- 
meicial interests m this <lircction is pmved 
hy (he tact tliat the ir.insit trade of AlalU 
amoiinls to nearly XfiO,000,000, and that, out 
of tlie total buinbrr of sliips (11^89) tliat passed 
thi'ougli the 8ne/ Canal in lOOlp godl were 
IbilislV, llio gross loiiiiage being respecdvely 
21,.son,S 17 and 18,212,dl(). Tlio danger to 
vvliieli thebe inleiesls ate expo.sctl tioiii Die 
hostdily (if UiLvsia oi' the rivalty ol l''i,Mi(‘e, has 
been helil b) jiiblify the oeeiip.-itioii 4tl Cyprus 
and Kgvjd. 

In India and ('eybui, Biilish shipping lias tlie 
pioteelioii ol liiujib.iv .ami 'I’liiieom.ilee. ami in 
a le.ssi'!' degrei! of KiiiTaeliee, (siioniho. and 
Calcutta; and it has been |)nq)oseil to adil to 
the numliei of foililicd stations. Kaitlicr east, 
Sing.ijioie comma mis the entiaiioe to the ( Tinese 
Seas, while in those scjls Ibuig-Koiig fonns the 
ceutial stionghojil of Ibitisli power. II we lake 
the alteinative route to the east nmml Alrieu, 
a similai sei ii‘S of loi tilled stations at eoiivi'nieiit 
dislinees Iiotn eaeli olli'-i is to he seen. Sierra 
' Ueone, SI. IJelen.i, (Upe 'fown, ami Alauiilins. 
Tlie iiiipoi lance ol Cape Town to Uiilish {'(jin- 
iiieicj (aimot he over-e.sliiiijted. it has been 
ealnilaUd by Uonl Urassey lhal £90.000,000 of 
commeiee eouti-es at or passes Uus point every 
year, inelnding £‘20,000,000 ol ontw.-ml tiude 
lo Australia, £13,000,000 to the. C.q.e itself, ami 
[lortions of the Indian, Cliim-.se, ami otliei 
eastern trade, lint if, asmiglit well liappeii in 
the event of a hhiropeaii war, the Sue/ Canal 
weie to he closeil, at leasi £17*0,000,000, ami 
possibly £200,000,000 of lliilisli tiade wmiltl 
lie loreed to go round tbo Ca|ie. At the con 
veigiiigpoinhs of tlie twogieate.istein routeswo 
liml the iinpoitaiit Aiistr.il.isian stations of 
King George’s Sound, Thnisday Island, Afeb 
bourne, Sydney,ami Auckland. Goingwostward 
across the Atlantic we liml fortified stations in 
Halifax, llormuda, St. Lueia, and .laniaica, ami 
farther souili the Falkland Jslands, lying on 
the route round Cape Horn. In tlic I'acific, 
Fsqiiimault ami Vancouver will conveniently 
lorni the lifisis of protection for tlie routes ojiciied 
^up to the east by Die completion of the Camrdian 
I’aeific railway, \vhil<^ the l-'iji Islands, siqqdied 
hy nature with excellent hailKnti.s, lie across the 
jiatli of ships sailing eitlu'j* fiorn llritish Columbia 
or round South America to tlio Aiitijiodos. 

The exi.steiicc of these well-selected stations 
on all the chief lines of communication is the 
gieatestiiemcnt of strength in the naval siiprom- 
acy of Great 15riftiin,#and upon tlioir safety 
ilk time of war would depend the presorvation 
of Bntlsh*comnicrce. From tlic-so sbitions would 
have to he drawn those supplies of coal with- 
out which no modern Hoot can keep the sea for 
more tnan ,a few weeks. And iiia.smucli as 
Gi*cat Britain lins, in all the porta of the world 
directly iiinler the control of its govemmeutf 
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uloptod tho policy of freo-iinde, and ia favoured 
bj no dilfereutial taritfs, even where its sell- 
[joveruiiig cnlonioa have ivlopted a protective 
iysteiu, it may fairly elaiiii, while guarding its 
3 wn coniuicice, to be guarding ^that ol ilie 
world at laige. 

To appioeiate the absolute dependence of 
dreat Ihitaiii on its corniiK-rcial relation^ with 
the rest of th(5 world, we have only to look at 
the economic fealure.s of its existence. Sixty 
yeai ‘3 ago ouo-lliird of its woilting population 
uoiisisLcd of agricultui.d lal)Ourers and one-tliird 
of aitisaiis. Now only one-tenth are agricul¬ 
tural laboiirei-s, and threc.-fouitlis are artisans. 
As a coiisi'(|ucuco of tlxis cliaiigc, Gical IJritaiu 
'an no longer iced itself. She has now (1912) to 
lra\,' mole than tlnce (jnarlers of her .supplies of 
2 orn end Hour fiuiii abroad. 'I'lic United SUites, 
Uauada, India, Rnssja, Aigcntina, Australia, 
and Kouinania send Jjcr <'oin, nniizo, and lice. 

Tt is l!ie same with In-r meat snpjdies. It 
has been calcnlalcd Unit the ipiantity of meat 
food at any time in the I’mled Kingdom is only 
sn(ii<-iciil lor tliicc months. Jimidreds of thou- 
sands ol lt\ c cattle and many liiindved tlnmsands 
of tons ol meat have to be impoile'i into llie 
conntrv cvciy yc.ii ftoin across the sea, the 
Unilcl Stales. l)eiimaik, South Ameiiea, Aus¬ 
tralia aio I NowZi'idand ; even the home .supply ot 
eggs, l.utt' , and <;he(‘sc lias to be .supplemented 
froi' iibh-ad , while tin* ordimiiy eoinforts ot 
eveiy hi. iklast-tablo — lea, coH'ee, cocoa, and 
sugai, ate cntiicly .supplied from each of the 
four great eontineiiLs. J''or lliesi’ articles oi daily | 
cx’. *^eiicc ab’To. Gicat Uritain has to j>ay ovm' 
.1’M'fi,000,01^0 to ilie ri'.st ol the woild, and if 
all- >. Ml,* eut olV 'K.m the outside \Yorld for even 
a fc\. d,i\s, oveiy liousohold would feel tlie 
pressuK' of a sudden rise in prices. Ifut not 
meni’, does Great llrituiii depend icir its daily 
food on J'O.km supplies ; it largely depends on 
the i. iiK' '••Mii'ce l<)r its daily wage. With the 
ex(;ept. m ol coal and iicn, the. raw material of 
lii'tisliindustrycomescbietlyIVoinabi^/ad. Wool 
i.i impoi’ieil to tlie value ol' ovei Xtl?,000,000 
fr<mi Australia, New Zealand, Africa, .South 
America; cotuui to Urn value of X71,'<’00,000 
from America, Imlia, Egy]'t; wood to the value 
of X28,000,000 inuii Caiia'fta, Russia, Scandi¬ 
navia, United Slates, Honduras; flax, hemp, 
and jute, to the value, of XlU^riOjOOO from 
Knssm, India, and other countries. Uut it is 
not suHieieiiL for Great iiritain to im[iort food 
and the raw material of heriu''iistrics; she must 
have aece.s8 to markers for her ncmulaclured 
goods. More than threc-(}uarfcr8 of Ihitish ex- 
port.s consist of more, or \*ss maimfactiirei> 
fabiios. The cxpoit of cottiui niannTaeture.s 
reaches XI00,000,000, of w’oolleii iriamil‘aetiire.s 
X37,000,000,j'ii-ioflineii udjutcXll,dOO^OOO; 
of metals, hardwaic, and cutlery the o.\])OTts 
aniouut to about £58,000,000, and of macliinery 
to over £29,000,000. 

YOL. ir 


Tlie trade of ^lie United Kingdom itself, 
excluding exports of foreign and colonial pro¬ 
duce, may (1909) be divided into four gica^ 
jMirtions:— 


TiiijH)rts 

Kx)iiirt.s. 

£ 

£ 

Witli Kiiropo. . . . neo,00c 

i;5!»,oon.onn 

„ Ihiil'Mi St.'itr'j . . 1 ils,000,00(1 

:«).oo(»,(K)o 

,, jnit.l>.ll I'O.HSf.SHKIIlH . ! J f.,000,000 

127.01)0.000 

,, utliurlbrcij'ncoimtm's ■ i 0 !,ooo,oi>() 

82 OliO.OOO 

! 025,000,0fj0 

_j_ 

078,01.0 out! 


Great Britain'.s cxjiort trade with Europe is to 
a very great extent niacle up of woollen, cotton, 
and linen nianufactures, metals—especially iron 
and Cupper— coal, and machinery. To a leaser 
degree she scuds lealliei’, hardware, and chemi¬ 
cals. IJer European imports show every poawhle 
variety. She takes corn Iroiu Russia, Gcimany, 
Austria, Turkey, Franco, Kouinania ; cattle and 
meal from Helginm, Ilollaiid, Denmark ; butter, 

1 poultry, eggs Irom Belgium, Denmark, Un.s.sia, 
Jlollaml, Germany, Sweden, Fiance, Italy; 
ihccse and milk from Switzerland, Ilollaml, 
Belgium, France. From Franco, Goriiiany, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal she takes sugar, 
wine, oil, fruit; of the raw nmleriul of industry 
she imports flax, hemp, and wool fiom Belgium, 
Italy, Russia; tiiiiber fiorn Norway, Sweden, 
Genuany, Russia; lead ami iron from Belgium 
and Spain ; manufactured fabrics she. takes 
.silk and woollen from Franco, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. 

Tlio commerce between Great Britain and 
tlio United States is much loss varied in nature 
than that between Great Britain and Europe. 
It is almost entirely the exchange of manufac¬ 
tured articles for lood or the ra^v material of 
industry. The Unite<l States sent Great Britain, 
in 1909, corn and cotton to tlic value respectively 
of about £23,000,000 and £41,000,000, and 
meat (dead and Slivc) to the value of about 
£19,000,0140. She took iu cxujiange. iron, 
cotton, linen, woollen, ilax, hemp, and jute 
nmnut.mtures. The only articles of food she 
takes from Great Britain are delicacies such as 
.l^iscuits, picklo.s, sauces, and marmalade, though 
she 'mports sugar and tea from British pos.ses- 
sions. The t«)tal exjiort and import trade 
of the United States now amounts about 
£660,000,t500 atcrliiJJ', of which about 
£177,000,000 is with the United Kingdom. 

Jiut the trade hetweeu the United Kingdom 
aiiB^Gie United States, though far exceeding 
the proi>ortion.s of that between tlie United 
Kingdom and any one flTeign coitlitry, is itself 
largely sur]ia.ssed by that between (iteat Britain 
and the British empire, amounting uo over 
1:283,000,000. At the head of tlu^list stiuids 
Brltisii India. Great Britain finds them her 
larg(5st market For cotton goodsandyani,ofwliieh 
theaverage iuixmrtamouuts touver£21,000,000. 
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Iron, t*o[»j)or, and inacJiinery make up auotJier 
£10,000,000, out of tlio total value of British 
^'!nitK>rts of iilioiit £44,000,000. I’roiii India 
(ircat I’rilaiii laki's in exchaui'o ci^ttoii, juto, 
seeds, tea, eolli‘<', vice, and iiidi^". In 1910 one- 
sixth of tlu! forei'^n wlieat eaiuelroin India,aiidof 
the tea, >Yhieh used to couie almost entirely from 
Cliiiia, more than nine-tenths came in 1910 
from India and Ceylon. Of tlic total trade of 
India nearly one-hall is with the United Kini,'- 
dom. The total trade of Ceylon is £18,719,000, 
and the llrilish share is ahout£7,46li,000. Tlie 
chief exports, besides tea, are colVee, cinchona, 
plumbago, and cocoa-nut jiroducts. 

The trade iif Straits Setlhmicnts—consisting 
of SinjjajMire, Penang, ami Malacca—is largely 
a transit trade, hut there is also a eoiisiderahle 
loeal trade in the exchange of tin, .sjuee.s, cutcli, 
gaiiibier, gutta-percha, with tlie etdtoii and 
iron goods of the United Kiiig<loin. 'riie total 
trade iimoiints to about £09,000,000 sterling 
annually, hut ol this England’s share is only 
between £11,000,000 and £12,000,000. The 
total munberof vessids thal eleaied at the ports 
during 1909, exeiiisive of native craft, was 9410, 
with a tonnage of 11,090,894 tons. Ilong-Kong 
is the farthest point east in tlie British liniiiire, 
and is the gj eat centre of Ih itish commerce with 
Cliina and Japan. Its trade amounts to about 
£11,000,000, and of thal about £4,800,000 is 
with Creat Britain. The trade of IIong-Kong, 
like that of Singapore, is chielly a‘‘transit trade 
carried on by over 28,000 vessels and m^arly 
10,000 junks. 

The commercial inlereouise of Clhina is largely 
with the United Kingdiun and tlu' British 
colonies, ami is canied on through tlie thirty- 
nine trading j>orts of the Fmpire. The ex])orts 
to and imports from (heat Br’bun ainountod in 
1909 to over £11,000,000, the former being 
chiefly of tea and silk, and the lattiu* of cotton, 
iron, and woollen goods, i’lie imjiortof cotton 
goods from Bomha\ is rapioly gn)wing, wiiile 
iliat of Indian opium is falling '■•f!, though 
it still remains, next to cotton, the chief 
import, valued at about £4,000,000. The 
trade of Japan is ofa somewhat similar cliaracler 
V) that of Uhina, but its exports are rathcv, 
more varied. It takes £8,019,000, chiefly 
cotton ami woollen fabrics, iron, ami machinery, 
from threat Britain, but it only exports 
to it about £4,200,000. Its clHef export 
trade is with the United States and with 
China. > 

Turning south, weconi\}to the tropical Urjiisli 
lc 2 )endency of Noi’th Borneo, ndministercsd by 
a chartxTed Company,“chielly jirodue.ing sago, 
rice, gums, eh'ffee, tiin))er, K])i‘‘es, gamhicT, gulta- 
jkerclla, tajuoca, and tohaeeit. Adjacent to it on 
the norlh-west are the sultanate of Brunei anil 
the district of Sarawak, winch, in addition to 
their sjtecic.^^y tvojdcal products, are said to be 
rich in luiiic^ls, eapccially coal. Olf the coast 


of Borneo lies the little island of Labuan, w'hich 
seems likely to hecoine an important naval 
station in the East Indian Archipelago. Last 
among our purely trojucal settleuii'iits in the 
caslerii seas must be ineutioned Mew (luinea, 
wilh its still undeveloped resources, waiting 
the help of coloured labour. 

Passingacross the Paeilie w<* find many islands 
belonging to the British cnijiiie. Tliere is an 
export trade wilh llmse in cojira, guano, sugar, 
ami IVuit, and an inijioit trade in hardware, 
machinery, drapery, hiead stuffs, and timber, 
pi'iiieipally with (heat Britain and her colonies, 
whicli has heea cncouragetl by tlie new sea-route 
between VaneouviT and Australia and New' 
Zealand. In viiov of tlie piercing <if (’entral 
Aimaica by a canal, oiii West India jiossessiolis 
ate admirably jJaced for sinning in tlie tiansit 
trade that w’ould sluing u}>. The eompetilion 
of the beet-sugar of Europe leiidered lliesti 
islands less valii.ihle than they wiu’c, but the 
removal of llio sugar hountie.'. lias given them 
moie hope. Be.sMcs sugar tlmy exjiort cocoa, 
eiuehoiia, lea, eolhe, ami libtes, while tlieir 
tiad<‘ in fruit is rapiilly developing. The total 
trade ol Ihitish Wi'st India amounts to about 
.£ir),0()(),0')0, over one-ijuarKu with Ureal 
BnUiii. On the South Americjin conlinont 
there is only one punc of countiy under tlie 
British fl.ig - Ihitisli Ouiana, and it is the only 
jiaitof South Ameiiea secure against disorder. 
Its trade, similar to that of the West Indies, 
aimmutH to neaily four millions stilling— 
£1,700.000 with the mother country. With 
the whole of South Anieriea Xhc liwle of Oreat 
Britain was in 1909 about £9r*,900,000, having 
increased eonsideiahly dining the last decadi*. 
The cliicf expoi's are aminai proilucts and 
wheat, ill exchange for <-ottoiis, wo<»Uens, iron, 
and machinery. 

We come last to the tlireo great colonial 
aettlemeuts of the British empire in ilnr jirojicr 
aenao of tlie term ('anudu, Australasia, and 
South A.rica. Cumida covera an urea of 
8,715,000 siiuuro miles, but the northeni 
))ortious of it can hardly he regarded as habitable 
by jieopie of Euiopeau extraction. Ilspojiula- 
tioii is about 7,185,000, and since the opening 
np of the western \iortions it has been rapidly 
growing, swollen as it is by an annual addition 
of about 100,000 to 300,000 immigrants. Its 
total trade has now readied tlie amount of> 
£142,000,000, Great Britain and the United 
Stab'S both sha’ing in it largely. Its chief 
cx]iorlMare wheat, timber, cattle, dairy produce, 
lisli, and minerals, including gold. Its imports 
taro largely mainifactuKsl articles, of which 
it took in 1909 from Great Biituiu about 
£15,000,000. Olf the coast of Oaiiuda is the 
oldest Puitish colony, Now'foiiiidlaud. It haa 
only^oim industry of any commercial value, and 
j that is fishing. Its exports are almost entirely 
I maiiuo produce, amounting to over £1,800,000 
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sterling. ConiparccI with Canada, the commer¬ 
cial development of Australasia has been 
remarkably rapid. With a population of only 
6,116,000 it has a trjule of £154,000,000, 
of which ahont £85,000,000 is with the 
United KiTig?lom. 'Pho British imports into 
Australasia onihrace neatly every article of home 
manufacture, iron (wrought and unwrosght), 
cutlery, woollen goods, aj)parc‘l, haberdashery, 
cotton and linen goods, inacliinciy, j)aper, books, 
chemicals, and s])irits. In exchange Australasia 
cxjiorts gohl, coi))»cr, lead, wool, meat, wheat, 
hides, timber, butter, and wine. Australasia 
is the great su}t)ilier of woo] for the textile 
industries ofCirat Ihiliiin. Of the total hnjiorts 
of wool ijito the United Kingdtuii in 1910 
anioMiiting to 80:{,295,088 lbs., 504,197,893 
lbs. came from Australasia. 

Africa, though on its noithorn shoies for cen¬ 
turies ])ast taking an iin[)oitaiit share in the 
trade of tin: Mediterraiicjai, has only ln‘gim to 
develop commoKially of recent years. Settle¬ 
ments have been iiiado by various Eai(»|iean 
nations along its weslein and eastern coasts, and 
in ail that portion oi the interior W'hich is suited 
lor Kiii'ojjean cohuiisation. Oreat liritam bus 
now', since the war ol 1899-1902, the greater j)art 
of the eontinent south of lat. 10“, including 
Cji]»e 1 “ 11 }, Natal, the Orange liiver Colony, 
the Tnnsvaal, and an extensive territory north 
an..’ west of these. Tlie external commerce of 
Capetkiluii} ainounl^id in 1909to£64,000,000, 
of whicli £53,200,000 was with tlie United 
Kingdom , wliile that of Natal, the Orange 
River (kilony. and the Tiansvaal together wa.s 
about £74,0u0,009, nearly £ 17,000,000 being 
Wilii the .jollier “ountry. The principal ex- 
]». ri. »t this region arc gold, diamonds, wool, 
ostrich feathers, hair, hides, and grain. M'e 
also liold Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Gambia, a-d Sierra Leone in the north-west, 
with . trade amounting to about £17,000,000 ; 
wliilt ’ll large sAth'iiient in the east, ineludiiig 
the proteetoratc of Uganda, Soiual^laiid, and 
Zanzibar, provides the remainder of the total 
export and iin]>ort liade of British j\frica, 
excluding I'^gypt, roughly estimated^at over 
£170,000,000, of which about two-thirds is 
with the United Kingdoni^and a further jiart 
w'ith other Britisli posses-sions. 'J'ho trade of 
tlic territories along tlie MediteiTanean shore 
is also important. 'J’lie exjiorta and imports 
of Egypt amount to abmit £49,000,000: the 
export of cotton and cotton seed being about 
£22,000,000 ; cereals, beans, and tobacco 
nnaking up the other chi^f cimiinniiitics. Tlic 
trade of lunis, Algcris, and Moruco makes iin 
another £46,000,000 ; ci cals, wine,* slicep, 
and cattle being the chief exports. Tlie. list 
of the trade on tlie east and west coasts may 
be roughly estimated at £21,000,000. • 

Of all this vast coinnierco circulating in 
tho world, England is the centrfc. Not merely 


does sho *pass through her jHirts a larger pro¬ 
portion of that •commei’ce tlian any other 
country, but her shijis carry more commerce 
than those of all the other countiics of tho 
woild put toget|er, Sho lias also supjilied 
most of tho capital for developing railway 
cumniunieationsiu India, Canada, South Africa, 
and Australasia, and thereby brought vast 
teiritones into touch with commercial enterprise. 
England has no doubt liad great natural advan¬ 
tages. Her climate has facilitated continuous 
work, her soil supplied her mineral we.alth, 
licr insular fiosition safeguarded her ; but it is 
the intelligence, energy, and coui’uge of her 
jiooplo that liavc won for her in tho past a 
commercial Kiipremacy uniipio in the world's 
history (see Commekce, Bkiti.sh ; CoftiMKiiCE), 
Thissiiproinacy is now, however, tlircatcncd, and - 
attention is being eaniestly diiected tow’ards 
maintaining it, better commercial education and 
tariir reform being discussed \iith that object. 

[Brassey’s Narnil Annnal.—Cottou and 1‘aync, 
Colonies and Depentiencies .— Dilke, PfoUems nf 
iirealer BriUaa. —Kellit?, J. b., Applod (Jeo- 
ffraphy. —Mahan, Capt. A. T., The hijloenee of Sea 
I ‘ower upon History and The Influent, of Sea Poioer 
upon French lievolulivn and Knpire. —Parkin, 
G. It., Imperial Fcileralion. —Payne, E. J., IJistt/ry 
of European Colonies. — i.iicas, JJtni. Oeoyraphy 
of the lirilish Colonies. — Conner, Co^nmercM 
Oeo'fraphy. —Reehis, K, Geographic Universdle .— 
Seeley, J., Expaiuam of England. — Stnte'onan's 
Year /iW/A.-*-Strachey, Sir J., India.—lA. G. 
Uhisliolm, Commercial <ien<ir«phy. —Zchdeii, Comr 
vicreud Geography, tr. F. Mmrliead.] a. K. 0. 

GEOMETRICAL RATIO on PROGKES- 
SION. Three or more quantities arc in gco- 
moti’ical progression when, os in cases of sums 
of money at compound interest, each after the 
hrst is equal to the preceding one mnltipliod by 
some constant factor. For example, 1, 3, 9, 
27, when the constant factor or “common 
ratio,” as it is called, is 3, and 100, 101, 
102tS-t» when tlie common ratio is 

1J Jo* iji geometrical jirogiession. Maltlius, 
who maintained that food could oul^ be increased 
in an muthmki’ioal Ratio (</.i’.), oUserved that 
since any inimhor of pairs of human beings can 
#aeh have os many chi}di*on as one jiair, the 
jwpulation of a country, if it wore regulated by 
procreative jKiwor alone, would bo multijdied in 
each Eucccssivo equal hitcival of time by a 
constant fector, or, jiiit it raore^shortly, 
would “increase in a geometrical ratio.” The 
point of Maltlius’s coni|ansoii of the two ratios 
liV in the fact thaA if I'urHl eotild only be 
iiicfcascd in an arithmetical jirogressidn, the 
a<hlition which could bamade b^its prwluction 
ill a given pciiod w'ouul never (woiv, while if 
population increased in a geometrical pfogree- 
•sion, the aildition which would bo made to the 
number of mouths in the same Juried would 
constantly bo growing. For eigh^ years afUT 
Malthus first wrote, the population of Gi'eat 
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Biitiiiii conliniK'd to grow in a gconictiifa-l 
])rogiussioii, the consiisos slioUing tJiat, roughly 
tspoiikiiig, it niultipliiHl itself by IjVir ovisry ten 
ycai's. 

[Tdilhuntei's Alfjehm. —Malfcius, Essay ou the 
Principle of Populalmi, bk. i. cli. i. and clsowlmrc 
lluonghout. Tliougli Malllnis M'as doubtless the 
lirst to apply the phrase“arithmelical progression ” 
to the increase of food, he was not, ol course, the 
tirst to apj)ly the jihraso “ geometrical progression ” 
to tile growib ot po))ulalion. It is c g. suggested 
by the opening of the article on population in 
tlie Encydoyklie^ and is u<‘tually used liy Voltaire 
{Dic.l.ioniuiire 2 >l<ilos<iphique in (Eu'i'rcs com}illirs, 
vol. XX., p. 253).] K. c. 

GERANDO, Josiii’ii Maria, Baron do 
(1772-1312), was born at Lyons and died at 
l^iiis. His life, esjioci.illy in bis youtb, was 
full of draiiiatie incidents. He was on tlio ove 
of taking orders when the massacres of Sepli in- 
her 171)2 deterred him from this stej*. Ho 
retired to Lyons and aided against the Gonven- 
tion when tliat city was besieged in 1793. 
Wouudc-1, iiuprisuued, and coinleiuiieil to death, 
be still contriveil to escajio aiul to find a rciiigo 
in Savoy. Ho returned to Franco after the 
amnesty, and joined tho army as a private 
(pliassi'iir il cheval). V'liile he was in ganison 
at Colmar be comjieted (in 1799) for a jirize 
offered by the Institute. He gained the prize; 
and the jury, astonished that a common soldier 
should Ii.ivo won such a distinction, bogged, 
with success, tliat he might lie transferred to 
Paris. Ho rajiidly rose to liigh po.sition ; he 
became secietury-geiieral in the oUice of the 
ministry of tho iulerior. In this jwst 
ho remained eight ycai's; ho then be¬ 
came a comiscllor of state—a dignity of 
which the Restoration did not deprive him— 
and in 1830 a ]»eer of France. In 1819 and 
1820 lie liad given a course of lectures on 
administrative law. Moral science was the 
study which lie pi'cfcrred. «In 1806 he had 
been elected to the Academy of moral and politi¬ 
cal seieiico ;* and when, in 3832, this section of 
the Institute, which had been suppressed in 
1816, was reconstituted, he was restored to the 
position ill it he had foiTncrly held. Wo aha\Jl 
pass by his jdxilosojdiical works, and even those 
connected with the moral sciences, and shall 
refer only to the one of them which deals with 
political economy, that^ntitlcd Veda hienfai- 
mim pidiliijHc, i vols. 8vo, 1839, a ]M)werful 
book, dealing with a wide range of subjects but 
somewhat diffuse, the writer having covered / >0 
much ground in his work. Tlierc wa.4 no 
lucstiou tha^ lie was^competent to deal with 
those .subje^bs, having adininislcrc«l the Bliml 
Asylum for thirty-five ycar.s. He had also 
taken part in many charitable ussociationst 
for saviiJg.i, ;mitual helj), etc., in which hb 
a.ssistance had been very valuable. 

t ' 

His other works of the same cla.ss were : Tableau 


des soci^Us et des instUuiioiia rdigieiiscs, chari- 
Wiles et de him piMio de Londres, 1 vol. 
12mo, 1824.— La visileur des panwes^ 1820-3837. 
Of this there liave been several editions, and 
the work received the prix Montyon from the 
Freucli Acai), nny.— l)t Vcducalion dm. so<iTds-%mieXs 
de naissanc.r, 2 vols. 8vo, 3827, and finally Des 
]m)(jris dc I'iiuiiistrie dans leur rapport avec U 
bien-itre, physique cl moral, dc la dasse ouw'iirc, 
wliicli received a j>nze from the Socidr industridle 
of Mullioiise, 1841-4.5, uiul has gone thnmgli several 
editions. A. C. f. 

GERMAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY."^ “Political economy in Germany 
u[> to the jn-e.scnt time has beim a foreign 
science. ... It was imjiortcd from England 
and France as a ready-made conimodity, and 
the German piofcssors and tho.se who taught it 
remained no more than scholars.” This oft- 
(juoted exjircssiou from Karl Maiux’s/Aw Kapiial 
(vol. i. appendix) is on the uhole justified, if 
applied to tlic peiiod since Adam S.Mrrii, but 
docs not coriccily apply to pre-Smitliian limes, 
wlien the economic prece)>ts termed collectively 
“the cameral sciences” (see Camkrai.istio 
Sciisn'ck) formed a distinct ilontrine not till 
later aflectod by any foreign influence. 

Tho “cameral sciences” (from camera, 
chamber, in particular the cliamher in which 
the rcvcmio and expenditure of tlie sovereign 
were administered) had a wider scope than 
the political, or “national” economy (ToM'.s- 
mirthschaftslehre) of the present d.ay. In tho 
narrower sense, as cameral suience proper, the 
study comprised merely the financial admiiiis- 
tiution just mentioned; in its wider sense it 
embraced not only tho doctrines relating to the 
administrative measures for tho public welfaro, 
but also tlie technical side of production, <5.^. 
agriculture, mining, technology, commerce, etc. 
The immediate object of the cameral sciences 
was to educate a competent staff of state oflicials 
When absolute government was snjiplanted by 
English constitutional ideas the cameral sciences 
retreated Ri their turn before jiolitical economy 
as represented by Adam Smith. Survivals of 
them exist nevertheless in Germany up to the 
jirnscntuday. Established as it was by the 
Golden Bull of 1356, territorial sovereignty in 
Germany did not a*i,tain to full development till 
after tho peace of Westphalia (1648). Hence 
it was only since this last date that cameral 
science camo forward as an indejieudcnt body 
of doctrine. In more ancient times it is treated 
as a supplement to jurisprudence. 

Hence also it results Hull the history of pol¬ 
itical economy ill GeJ-maiiy falls into four main 
sections:—I. Hie peiiod before tho end of tho 
Thirty*/ears’ War; II. Hie interval between the 
Thirty Years’ War and Adam Smith ; III. from 
Adam Smith up to 1890 ; IV. seeApj).,p. 874. 

I.' The period before the ciul of the Thirty 
Years JYar (1648).--Germany during tho 
middle ages ju’csents a state, of alluirs re- 
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geinbllng that of other European countries. 
It is only among the cxjionents of Canon 
Law that wo meet nitli disijuisitions on 
eeonoitiic relations. 1’he stainlpoint coitc- 
eponila to tijo tlieoloifical basis tho main 
docti iiie. Natural ecouuiiiics ai-c nioi’c j)k‘asing 
in the sight of (Joil tlian economies based on 
money. Tlio cncroaehments of tl»o latter aie 
to ho ojipos(‘{l by severe tisiiry laws (sec In- 
TJCRi'Xr). Ceniiany has no teacher in this lino 
whooverto]iH his felh)ws, as, for example, France 
has in lier Bishop Okksme (died K182). 

With the approach of inodern times and the 
victorious advance of monetary economics, a 
change also teok place in thooiy. 'J'lie TTiiman- 
ists (sec Humanism), as adheiciits of absolnic 
govennnont copied liom classic ideals, discussed 
the means by which that system of government, 
as opposed to tho feudal organisation of society, 
could he eslahlislic'i^ putting forward vi<'\^s akin 
to tho meicantilism of a later age (see Mekoan- 
TILE System). This liolds good for tho hisli- 
ti/lio principis t'hridifini of Eiasmns, translated 
under tho tiih‘ of f'lifn-weisuv'/ rinr^ frummen 
uml chrtstlidien Furdm (1521), wliich is tho 
llrst independent woik on tiu'se matters. It 
b dedicated to Charles V. and enlniiuales in 
tho ad vice +]iat a sovereign sliould follow a 
thrifty I'-gime and, in the event of his needing 
a tuhute .hould in the first jilaco levy it on 
tile, g-'ods oi luioign merehants. There can bo 
no (h'ubt (hat this woik was a material incen¬ 
tive to the sclicnuj bronglit forwanl in tlie 
imperial diet in ilie winter of ] 522-23 for 
"oiiS 'lidatiiig the imperial customs. It pro- 
pev«i to ei Nide the empire, including the 
Nt'.h n .ud'' imt xcludiug Switzerland, with a 
cuKtoTie line and a duty of 4 \)Q\'QQX\t ad valorem 
on imports and exj)orts. Tho project was 
defeated through the opposition of tlic mercan¬ 
tile intoresL tho imperial towns. 

Tlf j T-ef' miers, ^specially Lutheu, contribute 
with more or lcs.s discursiveness to the discus- 
sio »oftheeconomic situation, without^ however, 
showing any marked originality. They a 
kind of middle position between the standpoint 
of canon law and that of the mercantflism of 
territorial sovereignty. 

A Suiuewhat lively literary controversy, 
chiefly conducted liy jurists, arose towaixls the 
middle of tho 16th century respecting the 
oiin’ency. The question whether conus should 
bo minted at their full nominal value, or at 
less than their full iiomimil value in metal, 
was tho a])ple of disconl in u sgmi-oflicial paper 
war, wdiich became celebrated, between the 
two branches, Ernc'dian and Albortian^of the* 
princely house of Sa.\ony (1530). The reign of 
the most remarkable birritorial sovereign of his 
time, the Elector Augustus, of Saxony (155^-86), 
soon after gave occa.sion for several more im¬ 
portant economic works, notably Von O'^sa’s 
lYudeiUia regnativa (written 1556, published 


1607). More tlu^ a century later (1717) it 
was ropublished by Thom Asi us and made the 
iiasis of his economic lecture.s. • 

Special mcnti|u urnhT tills penoil may 
fnitlicr he made of OnnEUiiT, juolosor of law 
at Stras-slmig, with his postituuious woik (1617) 
entitled Fnnff inilnsdiinlUihc .seereta polituu 
ro)i AvsfHlung und Vermclmmij yulcr iohi'nj, 
etc., in which he nrg«'.s the necessity of a fund 
of nioiicy {airarinm aanditw) for tho sovereign, 
and propo.ses to coniu'ct willi it a system of 
firo insurance. lie also discusses a sjwcial 
institution to provide for children {tmirimn 
lih'rorum) on almost modern insuraneo princi¬ 
ples. The names of tho chief originator of 
tho so-called JfavMHvter litcratuie” ot rural 
economy — T. Colcnis ((Ecmomia rurnlh el 
domestie/i^ 1591-1605), of tho jurist T. Boniitz 
{T)e. rcrum suffieicutta in npubliea H cirKnte 
proenrai}da, 1625), and of the ]irolessor of law 
at Tiihiiigoii and snhseqnenlly at lugolstadl, 
Chr. Brsold {JJe amino, 1620), also deserve 
mention, the two latter being more or less cney- 
elojwdic in troatniciit. A transition between 
this anil tlie next period is alloidcil by K. 
KliOUK, whose hook Dc coi\tnlnifiomhn!f(\h^i^^ 
written during the 'I’hirty Years' AVar, contains 
a detailed and nilhcr advanced tlieoiy of taxa¬ 
tion, in whicli somo attempt is made to 
construct a jirogressive system. 

II. The wriod hr/ircen the. Thiily Yearn' 
War ami Jftam Smith (lOdS-HOO).—Seldom 
has it ever befallen a nation to cxpericuco an 
overthrow, both in its internal and external 
rclation.s, similar bj tliat which (Icrmany 
su-stained between 1618 and 1648. rro.spmfy 
was anniliilatcil and tho nation lacerated to 
death. The h’ad in politics and «‘ulture was 
henceforward, for centuries, surrciidcrcd to tho 
western states of Europe. It was no easy ta-sk 
wdiich confronted territorial sovereignty, the 
princijile of whicli liad, since the jicace of West- 
plialia, been mad«f one of the essential jiarts of 
tlie imperial constitution. The land laid waste 
ha<l to Iw brought into cultivation again, and, 
for ti; pur]K>se, had to bo iv populated, and 
the state debt incurred by the war to be 
.Itquidatcd. Scientific skill was called in to 
help. The theory of adinini.stratlon or camcral 
science, which at that pci'iod was attaining its 
lull dcvolo^nnent, thus became on ong side a 
theory of agiiculture ;^n another, a jiolicy of 
population ; on a third, a science of state 
reKcniie, or tinanoe. And hence there grew up 
th^^omposito title lurdcr wliich, from the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th century, these subjects 
werctaughtat the imivilbities, viS. “economic, 
police, and especially cameral science ” K Oel'ano- 
miseJir. Polizei‘ und (bcsondei'o) Samircd-wis- 
scnschaft). , 

The science split into two “confessions,' 
corresponding to tho religions du'^iisin of the 
emjiire. There was a Catliolic branch, group 
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ing itself around the liouse (»f the Hapsburgs; 
aud a Pi'otostant branch, the central foi'co of 
'•which gradually developed together with the 
growing ascendency of the Holninzollerns. 

In the Catholic group the w:ctarian character 
is less proiniiiout. It starts with J. J. Hrcuirr 
(g.v.), wliose bnlliant work, J’olUiscJur Discard 
mi den cujcnlliclien UrsacJicn des Auf- und 
Abnehmens der Itcudu, Stadk und RcpuUikcn, 
etc. (1668), might even to-day be road with 
profit. Dedicated, in the second edition, to 
the emjKjror, Leopold I., it maintains that 
*'dU volkreiche und nahrhaftc Genwine" a 
[>opuloua and well nourished community, should 
1)6 the aim of territorial administrative policy. 
Without the means of subsistence thei'e is no 
po])ulation ; the converse also holds good that 
without an adequate j»opu1.ation there can be no 
proper mejuis of subsisteiuie, since human beings 
are depcnilent on each other, llcnco the states¬ 
man has impartially to keep in view both these 
poles on which the welfare of the state turns. 
In so doing he must guard against the three ' 
cardinal foes of well-being, namely tnonopolhnn 
(monopolies) ; pohfjioliim. (industrial anarchy); 
andy^ropo/i/zm (usurious forestalling), llechcr’s 
proj)Osals for preventive organisation border 
more or less on socialism. He detested mer¬ 
chants who iuij)orted from abroad goods that 
may also be produced at home, and abused tliem 
roundly as the n^al “ j)roj)olisU." On the other 
hajid, men of business who iiivestea their capital 
in the jn-oinotion of native industry seemed to 
him the “pillara" of society. Tlie whole 
]K)litical system ought to be Iwiscd on true 
religion (Catliolioism). Nevertheless the clergy 
has to sUiid within, and not without, the 
state, and must bo subject to civil law. 
The development of Hechor’s ideas is contiiUKid 
by F. W. Horneck’s OcAterrcicJi iiher allcs 
wannes nur tai//(1684). One proposition in 
it has become cclcbi*atod, viz. “it were better 
to give two tlialers for a cotnmodity and keep 
tliem in thp country, than to giw3 only one 
which leaves the country.” Ilorneck attaches 
cardinal importance to the industrial inde¬ 
pendence of his country, and especially with 
regard to France. To compass this ho would • 
prohibit in general all foreign manufactures, 
and do this without waiting till all the corre¬ 
sponding industries wore started in the coimtry, 
inasmuch os they would at once spring up out 
of the earth. The third of this group was 
W. von SchhOder, author of a book dedicab d 
to the Emperor Leopold, Schatz-fynd 
Hod-Kammer (1686), Hero highest import¬ 
ance is ascribed to the^.1iiancial iutei'est of the 
ruler, whiefT ultimately coincides with the 
national interest. The sentence, “ that the 
wealth dr t(ie poverty of the country is caused, 
not by imi)oft and export of money, but by 
tlie equilibi’um of manufacture” (cp. lix.), i.s 
oharactoi'istic of the wntcr's standpoint. This 


being so, Schroder should not bo termed, as hi: 
is by many, e.g. by Rosmiiiii, a strict mercan¬ 
tilist in the souse of confounding wealtli with 
metallic money. There is in faitt no “stiict” 
morcantilisjiin this scii.se amongst the German 
cameralists.* 

Tlip I’rotesUint section presents a neber, if 
not exactly a more inqiortant, literature. At 
the head stands V. L. von Seckkndoufk {q.v.), 
wiiose work Der ieuLsche Fursfnmtoat (16.').'5) is 
I wriUen in a strictly Tiutheran sjiirit. The 
Protestant dis]) 08 ition comes out yet more 
keenly in the later work Dcr Chridenstaat 
(168.^)), which seeks to show “ wliat things in 
church and state arc Chi'istian and right, aud 
what can 1)0 refonned according to the 
principles of Christianity” (i.r.. of Protest¬ 
antism). Seohendorif had set himself the task 
of initiating young sbitesmen into the theory 
and art of government. His Fardenslmt is, 
theroloro, essentially di<laetic in character. 
Tlie leading idea is the coinoidcncc between tlie 
interest of sovereign and jieoplo, whom ha 
wished to see m.s numerous ils jiossiblc. “The 
grcate.st treasure ol the eountiy eon.sists in 
nnmliei-s of well-nourished peoi'le.” After he 
had spent the chief ]>art of Ins life in the 
service of tlic Dukes of Gollia, he was appointed 
chancellor of tlio no\\ly-fonnd<‘d university of 
Halle in the service of the IClector of Praiiden- 
burg, but died in the same year (109‘J). In 
the reign of the Great Elector of Pr.-mdenburg, 
Ficdcrick William tlie Gieat (IGlO-lfi.SS), a 
violent paper controvei-sy took place conceriniig 
the excise. It was ojicncd by the work 
EiUdeckte. Gohhjriihn In dcr Aceisc, by Chr. 
Teiitophilns (jisendoiiym for Tcnzcl), 1685. 
In it tlie Great Elector is extolled for keeping 
on foot a standing army (nn'fcs papcltivs) for 
the niaintenanco of his Prote.stant supremacy, 
for which tho “aweet-tempered, gently-flowing 
excise ” was a far more fitting. fiscM means than 
tho “ violent levy.” This advice, as we know, 
was not unheeded by the prince. 

Camcral studies unilorweiit an imjiortant 
development during the reign of king Frederick 
Williairfl. of Prussia (1713-1740). Although 

I I’lie stuliOinoiit wealUi is motley ” I tmvo como 
acrois blit once in tho eponomic literutiiro of Gerinany, 
vi7. in the second of tho throe immphlots conconiM 
with the currency cuntrovorey hetween tlio two 
hniiiches of the ruling hoiian of Baxony mentioned. 
above (1530). (See pp. GO and 70 of the now edition 
prepared by W. L<»tz, Leipzig, 1S93.) This little tract, 
pot together merely for controversial puritoscs, iMu 
^lum-lkUtngtntU An,tmrt und Ikricht, etc., Is justly 
stigmatised by Roscherns being "strikingly ill-written** 
ana "sophistical,'* and ci.n in no case rank as represent¬ 
ing a prevailing tendency of thoiiglit. It Is much more 
coinnion^ In camernlistic literature, to find sentences 
api*arentTy postulating Identity between w«‘.aUh and 
population. Yet it would again be incorrect to regard 
this view as especially characteristic of camerulwm. On 
closer|jnspectioii the two notions, wealth and {Kiptila* 
tlon, are found to be distinct, while they are relatw as 
reciprocally cause and effect. The wealth or well-heiiio 
of the nation consists in the equilibrium, conditioned 
by progress, of both elements. a. o. 
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no friend to tlie university system, he held 
that in connection willi Ids reorj^nisation of 
the Prussian civil service iiio establishment of 
cameralistic cbaii-s was necessary. The pro¬ 
fessorship at IfiiUc iniivemty was given to 
(lAssicu, till then jn'ofessor of law^ whilo that 
at Krankfuvl on tlu: Oder 'was bestowed on 
Dithmar the liistorian (1727). Prom Lite date 
of the hiltcr's book, EhdeUvm^ in die Ockono- 
miscJic J'oNzn- nnd CnmcralwisxnischAift (1731), 
the division of subjiicts indicated by its title re¬ 
mained unchanged till the time of Sonnenfels. 
Dithmar also was the fimt to start an economic 
journal in Germany under the title Ockonomisdi^ 
Fama (from 1720). 

From this date also specialised treatises began 
to Api»car. .1, R. voii Roiiit (1688-1742) sot 
forth “economic” science, i.e, the theory of 
rural economy, in his Covipcudiosc HaushnlfAVtufs- 
\i}b(Utfh:k. Through his work Sih'icidtii/ra 
v^.o}W)iuca (1713), H. 0. von Cailowitz became 
the father of the economics of iorestry. 1\ T. 
Marveiigek (1666-1730) achieved in his own 
writings an entire literature of commeice. The 
theory of population found its classic representa- 
tivo in T. P. SussMlLfUi ((/.t’.), whose funmus 
work, Die (foUlkhc Ordnung in den Fcrande7‘- 
uwfe:f dfis mnmhlklifn Oeschlechts which 

a]>pcai<d in the reign of Frederick the Great 
(1740-1786), may be looked upon as the pro- 
gia nine of that monarch as regards the politics 
of ])opu]atioii. Su.ssmilch takes as his text the 
scriptural injunction, “Re fruitful and multi¬ 
ply.” I he king considered it as “un axioim 
co’'+ain, jiuo lo nombro dea pemdes fait la ricliesse 

Two sh.o cliflni»cla, one philosophical and one 
stai. deal, now How |)arallel to the main stream 
of the ih'otcatant branch of camcral science. 

At the head of the former stands Leibnitz, 
who, in ids Jkdenkm von Anfricldung drier 
Son .fdf h Deutschland znr Anf'mlme derKunstc 
und TissenscJu^len (1669), expresses opinions 
in essential agreement with Bechet’s econondc 
ideas. G. Mouiiof, professor a.t Kiel, reviving 
the old Greek division of practical philosophy 
into ethics, politics, and econoinic§, in his 
large work, Polyhisfcr (1688 and 1692), treated 
comprtdieiisively of the literature and histoiy 
of tho last-named subject. Cbr. TuoMAaius of 
Hallo, in bis popular philoso])lucal lectures, 
dealt fully with economic matters, taking.^ 
his basis tho writings of Ossa and Scx;kendoi*if. 
Political economy is specially ap]>reciated by 
Chr. Wolff, at first in his VervUv/lige Gcdanken 
vom gesellscha/lliclicn Lel\fin dtr Menschen ( 1721 ), 
and then in his CEconornka nu khodo scicntijkx) 
jiertTadala{l 754), the staj.dpoint being througli- 
out a modc'atk) mercantilism. 

Hie statiRti'.al paraPcl ]me takes its origin' 
in the writings of tho father of the hlitory of 
German law, II. Coniukg (g.ti.) of Helmstrdt 
(d. 1681). It is continued by G. Soiimeizel 


(d. 174f), who included in his university 
lectures at .Tcna nnd Hallo a collegium politico- 
stntistkum, and received further develojiment 
from his pupil, G. Aciienwall ( 7 .p., d. I772j 
at Gottingen, aifl gniiiod for him, though in* 
ap})ropriati:ly, tlio sobriquet of a “father ol 
statistics.” He was lollowcd at Gottingen by 
A. SchlCizeh, the author of Ihc well-known 
defiTiitioii, “Statistics arc stationary history, 
and liistory is continuous statistics.” In con¬ 
trast to thoKngli.sh “jiolitical aiithmeticians,” 
sucli as Petty, Graunt, Halley, and othci’s, 
the chief strength of his method lies not in the 
figures “Zahlen,” but in tbo desorijilion in 
woixls “ Worlboschreibung.” This “ Htaatcn- 
znstandskiiiido ” (science of the condition of 
states), in its geographical aspects—is further 
developed by BfsriiiNu (d. 1793). 

It was thus that matters stood in Germany 
when foreign seience began to exercise an in¬ 
fluence on cameral science, which till then bail 
moved entirely within its own national limits. 
The movement began in the work of the dijilo- 
inatist and friend of Frederick tbo Great, 'j'. F. 
von Bielfold — hiMUntims poUiUptes (1760; 
German edition entitled JAirhugriff der SfaaiS’ 
kunsty 1761). This, tliongh destitute of origin¬ 
ality, was an epoch-making book for Gonnany, 
inasmuch as it dealt witli matters entirely 
outside the range of the camcral scienco.s of 
that day, and, as it was written in French, 
is exclu.siv<^ based on French economic works. 
For the first time the German reading public 
liccameaequainled with snob authors as Vauban, 
Melon, Dutot, Forbonnais, etc. From that 
time the inflncnco of foreign writings on 
cameralistic literature became permanent. 

The merit of liaving united into one syste¬ 
matic wliole the colh'ctcd antecedent tendencies 
of the Catholic and Pjotestant sections as well 
as of the’ later foreign inlluences, Tiolongs to 
J. H. G. von JusTi (d. 1771). Justi had been 
in the employ bgth of Au.stria and of Prussia, 
as well as for a time in that of Hanover 
(G ittingei). The earliest of his princi}>al works 
is S’aatswirihschaft (Ist cd. 1750); his later 
wriuiigs arr but more comprehensive expositions 
, of it. Jiisti follows in general tho divisions of 
Dithmar, but he establishes the science of trade 
or commerce, os a separate sub-division to be 
detached from the scieiico of political adminis¬ 
tration. tTo Justi can be traced tlw scheme, 
wliicb was subsequciilly carried out in various 
places, of establishing in the German universi- 
«cs, not only soparake chairs, but entire faculties 
ol^oliticrl economy, with six or seven professors. 
His saying that a state can never be over-peopled 
is well known. In Apolitical ,uhilosophy his 
model is Montesquieu, with whose preference 
for tho English conslilnlioii he ft in ,symimthy. 
English economic literature, 01 the other hand, 
w'as almost ciitiioly unknown to him. It was 
rwon'ed for a British citizen, CH* J. Steuxri 
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(y.u.), a jmrtisan of the liousc of Stuart, to in¬ 
troduce a knowledge of it into Oennany. lie (led 
p tlie Continent after the IwdUo of Cullodon 
1746), and fora time enjoyed the Iiospitality 
of tlio courts of Kaden and Wurr'iuherg. Dining 
tins poricKl Steiwrt coiniiosed the eclehniled 
inquiry^ etc., the Knglisli edition appearing lu 
1767, tlie German translation (in two vei-sions), 
1769. The work inado a great stir, hut its 
influence was soon weakened by the intrusion of 
the doctrines of tlie French Physiocrats. 

The system of the physio<*j-aUs could fiinl no 
soil so favoiirahlc as that of Germany. AV’liat 
proved its .special attraction in that country 
was its mefjiphy.sical element. At many of 
tlic smaller Goiman universities, some of whieli 
are now closed, the chair of jihilosojdiy was 
united tothatofthceamcral science.s. Quksxay's 
theories, professing to form a philosopliic^d system 
based on economies, were in striking corresjiond- 
cnee to this arrangement. Grc.it enthusiasm 
arose for the scirnce nouveUr, which became 
known chiefly through the Jtp/iJ.nirrirh's da 
atojfcn, published fiom 1767 onwanls (see 
Krrii-:MftKiDi£s). 

At the head of its adherents stood A. 
Soni.E'rrwKiN fornu'ily J*rii(if,doccjU at 

Jena, and in 1/66 taken into the service of the 
Mju grave IvAui.FjiiEnniimof Dadm. llolh these 
men entered on tlie exjierimriit of introducing 
the ImpA'i' Unique (q.v.) into some villages of 
Baden (see WiiiAincAU, V. U., M’.rqui.s de). 
The margrave, moreover, was the author of 
the celebrated Abr6(j4 dcs prinnprs d'rrouomic 
polili4j[iie, which was revised by Du Pont and 
Quesnay, and apjicared in the iwue for 1772 
of the Jtpliim^ridcH du eUoj/cn. Schlcltweiirs 
zeal was equalled by that of the state secre¬ 
tary of Basle, Isaak I.seijn (q.v.) whoso 
periodical, Hjyhonerulm dcr Mcnschhnt was 
started in 1776 as a pendant to the Parisian 
organ similarly named. A jnominent position 
among German economists helcngs to tlie pro¬ 
fessor of military constniction at Kassel, J. 
Mauvillon of French descent!* In his 
Sammlunq von Aufsdtzen uher Ocgemlande am 
dcr StaiiXshinst, StacUayoirOisOiaft und ncucstcn 
Staatengcschichte, published in 1776, occurs the 
firet use of the terms physiocrat ’’ and jihysio- 
cratic system," which were derived from the 
word **physiocratie,’' chosen by Du Pont as the 
title of a collection of essays jmbli3hed«’jy him ; 
Mauvillon challenged any opponents to a public 
coi^st. The glove was taken up by more than 
one, the firat to respond being the Kassel prq,^ 
fessor, C, W. Dohra, in an article which 
ap^)earcd in the pcnischcsMuseum for 1778, en¬ 
titled Ucher da^pkysiohmvicJie System, folloived 
in 1760 by Von Pfeifer’s Der ATitUphysiokrat, 
etc. On bcharr of the system then aj»pcarc(l 
K. F. Furstr.sau Versuch einer Apologie des 
physiohratischen Systeins (1779); E. Si'RlNOEU 
Utber daft ph^oj^atisclie System (1780) ; also 


Mauvillon’s own jqiysiol'ralisclie Bricfe an den 
llemi Jh'ofcsv>r J)ohm (1780). A middle posi¬ 
tion was taken ii]» by G. A. Will, Versyich uber 
die. Pliysioh’adr, derm Orsi'iitchfc, LUeratur, 
hihnH inid l'/V7‘//i (1782). The contcHt, wliicli 
was coiiductf-d in the mo.sl chivalrous manner, 
hiul no favourable issue for the syslem. Its 
fall wits hrouglit about less by the arguments 
of its ojipoiionts than bj’ tlic rapidly incrca-sing 
pri‘})oml('iano.o of the dochiue of Adam Smitb. 

SjH'cially noteworthy among the oppoueiits 
of Lho IMiy.siocrats i.s .1. voii Sonkknfei.s 
{q-r.), profo.ssor of liimndal and ]>olitical .science 
at Vicuna from 1763. lie borrowed hU 
arguments born Qiicsnay’s vehement French 
ojiponeiit, FuitJiONNAis, and entcied the lisLs 
nioic osj>cciaIly against the iMi’or Unique. 
The belief in the desirability of the nia.\iinum 
increase of population, which had hccii, by the 
teaching of the Pliysiociats, thrust more into 
the l)a<-kgromid, emeigcs witli leiicwed energy 
in Sonueiii'cl.s. The measure of the ]H>pulatiou 
in a state is set, not by tlie means of .subsist- 
eiice, but by the opportnuitie.s for employment, 
j The iiiciease ol the hitter is aeeoi<liu,gly the 
duty of tbostatoiiuiaii. Sotineiifda distiiignishod 
two kinds ol balance in trade, tlie “ mmierieat," 
or monetaiy, balance, and “the balance of 
advantage,” i.c. the balance of employment, 
'riie one can bo active while the other i.s jiassive. 
11 e.y. Austria and Portugal exchange linen to 
the, value of £2,500,000 for diamonds to the 
value of only £2,000,000, the numcrieal balance 
is unfavourable to Au.stria, but the balaneo of 
advantage is favourable. To Sonneiifels also 
is due a new cla-Sbificatioii of econoniio sulijeetA, 
indicated already in Die title of his juincijial 
work— Orundsatze dcr I'ldizcl, Ilavdluvg uvd 
Finanz (Principles of Police, Commerce, and 
Finance, Ist od. 1765). The science of police 
was to detacli the branch dealing witli the 
measures for the public welfare, and to i-onfine 
itself to the doctrines relating to the mainten¬ 
ance of th')«public .safety. Tlie former should 
bo included in the science of commerce, by 
which arrangement that science is made to 
embrace a(.)proxiinately the same subjects which 
in our days arc dealt with by })olitical economy. 
\Vliat was hitherto*' eamerai science jH'ojier 
became the science of finance. 'I’his is essenti¬ 
ally tlie classiilcalion as now used in the German 
versities. 

'Towards the end of the 3 8Ui century politi¬ 
cal economy in Germany becomes a chaos first 
cleared in tlie lOtli century by the vdetorious 
advance of the doctvjmes of Aiiam Smith. 
Oijiginal thinkers like Justus MAser went their 
own way,* but without producing any ahiiling 
influence. Othens, such as J. Beckmann of 
Gottingen (q.v.), JuNd-SriLLiNa of Heidelberg 
(snbseqftontiy of Marburg), ke])t firm to the 
old cameralistio pattern, setting forth the 
doctrine in its oAinpleteness, t.e. inclusive of 
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teobnicjil mcthodvS of production, such as tlie 
theory of rural economy, foicstry, ininiug, 
technology, and trade, and for this purpose 
compiling countless text-hooks. Others again 
followed Honnenfels. Tlie renyiinder wore 
divideil into adlierents of the I’liysiocrals, 
and adherents of Adam Smith. The teaoliing 
of the latter in particular made iriefiistihh 
progress through its jiopularisation in the trans¬ 
lated tre.itises of tlie h'reneli writer d. Ih Sav. 

Cameral science, novcrthcless, as already 
at-ated, lias ev*'n at the present day not dia- 
apjieared from (lej-many. In tlio south Ocrnian 
states the camoralistic careet is still a separate 
career iu tlie state service, and for the prepara¬ 
tion of its candidates the universities of Munich 
and Tiiliiiigeii have special indejicndcnt econo¬ 
mic faculties; wliile elsewhere tlie subjects in 
question como under tlie jurisdiction of the 
faculties of philosophy or jurisprudence. The 
technological hr.niclies moreover aio studied at 
poly technical academics, as well as at sjiceial 
Schools for agriculture, foix'stry, mining, and 
comme-rec. Modem polilieal economy in Ger¬ 
many shows, liowcver, .still many traces of its 
piust. ICveii Ihougli the epigonous attcnijit of 
Th. SciiMAi.z, jirofeosor at Berlin, to infuse 
new lif, into cameral science by infusing physio-, 
cralic ;.<.etiiiic into it failed {ihictjclopadie dcr 
Kunu mh' 2nd ed. 1819), yet the 

ma..uals of I'au of Heidelberg (d. 1870) stand 
with on ' toot, in the old cameral science and 
the oilier in Adam Smith’s doctrine. This 
also holds good as to Baums i aiik of Greifswalrl 
(d. 1889), ndio baa been called “the last 
of the e.im‘'raliflU ” (Kainnali'dkclic E'nnjdo- 
ISoo). At the jiresent time, however, 
dnrii._ the 11‘th century, the Smith-Say tend¬ 
ency has ]>revai!ed in academic chairs and in 
the opinion of the jmhiic at large, and 
aceoidingiy Karl Marx’s assertion, quoted at 
the introduction to tlii/* article, rcs]*ccting 
tins iiod i.s, upon the 'vholo, correct. Dining 
quite rocent years political economy Germany 
and Austria lias tiikeri an indepeii<leut Jlight, 
and lias exercised a most powerful influence | 
over modern thought in otlier couiitric*. 

[.luhus Kiintz, Die gesdncfiiliche Enixoicklimg 
der Na(Mn.cd’-()'J;onom.ik ^nd ihrer LiteraluTy 
Wien, 1860. — Wilhelm Roschcr, GeschiclUe der 
yalumal-Oekonomik in Deutschland, Muiichen, 
1874.—Gustav Marchet, Studitniiher die.Entwich 
lung der VmcnUintgslehrt, in Deutschland von der 
zvieitni ITidftc des 17 his znm Bade des IS Jahrhun- 
derls, Munchen, ISSf). Also the other standard 
works on the liistory of politicahcconomy.] a. o. 

III. The period fro,'i Adam Smith (1790^ 
to 1896.—Tliougti the iVealth of 9Nation.s 
was trauslnted^ into German liy Johann 
Friedrich iSchiller (not the poet) as soon as it 
appeared, its iiiflncnce in Germany and dUistria 
was very inconsiderahlo till the end of tlie 
I Tliis translation is in vols. Vol. i. 1776; n. i77S. 


cei tiiry. The most enlightened university 
of llie (lay was iftat ol Got.tiiigen in Hanover; 
and th(' ilnftinger Orlrlirlc Auzeigen (lOtlt 
Alarcli and .^tli Ajuil 1777), while it di'claivd 
the hook to I* of great value, pronounced 
against its chiiT eoiielnsiDus, especially iu 
legard to economic policy. The statesmen 
ol the time, when they troulded themselves 
about economic principles at all, inelined to 
the I’liYsiociiATs, till tlie slioek of the French 
Revolution discredited everything Fremdi. Bui 
in 1817 Adam Mui.i.ku, whose bias was against 
Adam Smi i ii, .speaks of him notwitlistaiuliiig 
as “ the gi-eatcst writer of all times iu jiolitical 
economy”; and Muller nine years before had 
vvrillen against him in the tone of one who 
recognises his gieat and ineieasing jiowfir. 
Under Adam Smith, ho .says, “the aeicnee 
of iialioHal economy w:ls no longer diieeted 
to a sp(‘eulative examination of the resources 
of the state, hut to a contimial inciease of 
tlio same in piaetico.” In fact the man 
and (he hook were in Germany identified 
with the active jnirsiiit of Mealth a.s an 
end in itsell. 'I’hc eondition of things de¬ 
scribed ill Fjoili'ic’.s Closed State (1800), tho 
eiigi'i eompotitioii for material riches all tho 
woild over, is legarded as Smith’s ideal and 
aim. Gakve, tlio popular jihilosojdier, Iiad 
l>opuIarised Adam Smith by jiresenting the 
]mbhe with a new translation (1791), ami the 
Scottish economist was already creating a school 
in Germany. He hail become, to economies what 
Kant was to idiilosophy. The Pnissian slates- 
men of tho war of liberation were his followers 
to a great extent in finance. Many (irofessors 
were with him. Professor Christian Jakob 
Kraus of Konig.sberg (1763-1807) ean-ied Ids 
devotion even to the copying of literary jieculi- 
arities. Professor Georg Sartoutus of Got 
tingrn (1766-1828) departed from his master 
mainly in tlic matter of economic jiolicy; he 
insisted on a iiun#>er of exceptions to (he prin¬ 
ciple of “^latural liberty.” Profc-ssor August 
Fei.iinand Ludkr (1760-1819) at first con- 
j tent'-'' liimsolf with discursivo illustration of 
Smith's doctrines from books of travel and 
€tatistic8, with too little regard to the facts of 
his own country, but fell by degi-ecs into a 
scepticism which was as exaggerated as his 
earlier faith. Hufeland (1760-1817), IjOTz 
(1771-183^), SoDKN (J 754-1831), anS Jakob 
(1769-1827), were little more than intelligent 
j^pnlarisors. As CaiAc’s economics were con- 
n^ed with the philosophy of Woi.ff, the 
economics of Jakob were connected with the 
(ihilosophy of Kant, o^’hich h&was an ardent 
dcfcndiT. The influence of Fichte a^d HEaF.L 
on tlic progi'ess of economics jvas .slow to 
•reveal itself. • 

The melancholy which acconTpaiiied the 
political depression of Germany m tho early 
years of the 19th century, and which is shown 
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not only by Ficlito’s Closai Slate (1800), but by 
boobs like Dcr gesunkcne Meitschmwerih (anon. 
^ 804), gave place to a manlier spirit after the 
war of liberation ; there is an improved tone 
even in economics. Tlie text-^ook oi’ Haii, the 
Heidelberg i>rolessor (1702-1870), showed an 
activity of mind which was above mere repro¬ 
duction of Eiiglisli writings, while the said 
writings, not only of Smith but of his suc¬ 
cessors, wore really better known and better 
utilised than before. So imj)ortaut was Kan's 
(1826) that it maybe .said to have 
held the held in spite of much criticism till 
Professor Adolf Wagner in our own time 
attempted to re-edit it, and then found ho 
must re-write it. The features cliaraoteristic 
of German economics in its c^riy jicrioil are not 
altogether absent in K.iu. Economic books 
were largely written for the ]iractical statesmen 
of Germany and not for tlie economic studenKs, 
or even the statesmen of the world in general. 
Rail’s book is partly written, like the old 
kameralutiarhe. LekrltUdier^ for working politi¬ 
cians and diplomatists. But it contains also 
theoretical economics of a wider range ; and its 
criticisms of the past arc largely founded on 
really economic arguments, not as in what is 
called the “romantic” school largely on appeals 
to sentiment. At the same time it seems hardly 
fair to attach the name romantic to the worlw 
of men like Adam Mui-leu (1779*1829), wlien 
we consider that the romantic schW in litera¬ 
ture is on the whole in sympathy with the ideas 
of the French Ilevolutioii, and this “romantic 
school” in economics is in reaction against them. 

From the peace of 1815 we may trace three 
lines of development in German economics, the 
theoretical, the historical, and the socialistic, 
though the lines sometimes cross each other. 
After Ilau on the field of theory the work of 
Von Thunen (1780-1850) is most important. 
In Der isolirte Staat (1826) Von Thunen 
published investigations on l^io theory of rent 
substantially at one with the theory Ricardo, 
but worked out independently. His conception 
IS not, as the title might suggest, that of an 
ideal state, but of a theoretical simplification 
of the conditions of inquiry. The cflect is 
shown, theoretically, of different distances of 
equally fertile zones of land from the town as 
their centre, wlicn all outside intluenccs arc con¬ 
ceived to be removed. tCho infiucndl) of .situa¬ 
tion on rent is tints presented in a figure which 
shows how nearly the abstract method may 
approach the pictorial. •Von Thunen hinjjcif 
■attached even more importance to his theory of 
natural wages,<iftscril)eiby him mathematically 
as the squai"®^ root of ap where a is the ncccs- 
saj'ios of life.and p the ]»roduct of capital and 
labour. ' Wages are not simply necessaries,* 
but should ‘increase with the product. Von 
Thiinen is sometimes claimed as a socialLst, but 
bis attitude was rather that of a landonner, 


who was very advanced in his social pro¬ 
gramme, but could not altogether forgot his 
own order. 

Hkumann (179.'>-]868), the Bavarian minis¬ 
ter, wjLs in one rc.spi'ct more worthy than even 
Von Thunen^ to rank In-side the great English 
and French economists. His SUtalswiiihschnft- 
licJie Dnlermdiunijcn (1832) cover all branchea 
of purely economic theory, and thcie is hardly 
any part of the Ruhjcct on which In- has not 
left fruitful suggestion. Like Von Thunen, he 
show'cd liow a practical man conhl reason 
abstractly, though it may pcrli;i]is be a sign ol 
a practical bent that in liis hook he devotes 
most space to ju’oduotion. He makes a clear 
distinction between matters technicid and 
matters economical. He dwells on “subjec¬ 
tive ” a8])ccts of goods and wealth that wore 
afterwards brought into prominence by the 
Austrian school. The distinction of consumer’s 
capital from productive capital, and joint action 
from collective action, the analysis of the 
various olomcnts in cost, and of employer’s 
profits, and the relation of coat to price an<l to 
value, are very characleri.stic. The second 
half of his book is indeed hugely .\ treatise on 
value, as was said of the u‘Iu>!r. ol Ricardo’s. 
There is perhaps no single German economic 
work that leaves on its leadei-s so deep an im¬ 
pression of strength as Hermann’s ; and yet it 
would bo hard to .say in what jiartieular his 
work effected a ]>rofoimd change, in economic 
speculation. Until Vrofessor Marshall paid 
him dno recognition, ITe.nuann’s naino was 
little known by English economists, Bin- 
field being in this respect a notable excep¬ 
tion. 

Since Hormann, there has no doubt been 
much theoretical work done in Germany, but 
it has as a rule taken the shape of inonogra]>h8, 
as of Manuoldt on UiUeniehmergeivmn, 
Schallle on AiissdiHeszewlc Ahsalzverhaltnisse, 
or else it lias occurred incidentally in the 
course of treatise pcrliaps headed Volks- 
vnrlhschaftslchrey but containing more of hw- 
tory, statistics, and politics than of ahsti'act 
reasonini,'. In Austria, on the contrary, ex¬ 
cellent theoretical work of the old tyjie is being 
done, and it began* in a reaction against the 
German historical sclmol of political economy. 
Between this historical school and the theoreti¬ 
cal we may take men like List ns occupying 
a midway position. After Nkhhniuh (1784- 
1857), List (1789-1846) has the chief merit of 
persu^ing the states, and sections of states, to 
adopt free trade* within their borders and a 
vniform tariff outwards,—to institute in pthe? 
words ahmstoms union (Zollvkrein). Baden, 
and more effectively Prussia, led the way; and 
between 1828 and 18.52 the Zollvoroin had 
drawif'ncarly all the minor states into its fold. 

This movement is in many ways to bo com¬ 
pared with the' English agitation a^^iiist the 
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ftorn laws and for free trade. Yet the 
Zolivcrcin scoured only wliat England had 
possessed for some centuries, and the United 
Kiiigilom since 1707 and 1800 ; there was to 
be free trade within, ami a uinlo)jjuity in the 
protective duties against the foreigner. List 
was a jKiwcrful advocate of Imth domestic free 
trade and protection against the foreigner. lie 
agreed with Oouden and llKiniiT in desiring 
that “p*)litieal economy should descend from 
the stmiu’S of the learned, fi'om the chairs ol 
the prol'cssoi's, from the cabinets of the states¬ 
men, into the counting-houses of the men of 
Imsiness, the offices of public servants, the 
dwellings ol Iho landowners, the county meet¬ 
ings of the agriculturists, — to become tbe 
common lU’operty of all educated citizens” 
iNiftiuDal-SiiHlcm). Ihit tins must not be a 
political economy for the wliole worbi, ns il 
miiversal ]»eae<! had been alicaily established, 
i’ll] prdilical stiile has ceased, it will be 
needful for political economy to be national 
and not cosmopolitan. A protective system 
■will develojt the “ productive powers” of each 
sevoial nation, and lit it better for tbe ulti¬ 
mate slate of broLbeihoo<l and ]»eace and uni¬ 
versal free trade. Political economy should 
bo mmdi more the study of these productive 
powei^ tlian, as hitherto, the study of exchange 
end va^ Like A. Comte, List hail his lair 
of III-' }*i'>rr. Rtagcn, and ho imulc some show 
of nistilying it from history. 

List was, however, not a gootl rejiresentativ* 
of the rising historical school. The historical 
sciiool, of v.luch the main position is that all 
icanoinica' doctrine isiclativo lo the particular 
tp«- \i!i in nlusli it apjicars, and lias little or 
notlni’g 111 it permanent or tnic for all times, 
was hetti'r represented by SnioN, ITn.mamAND, 
Seltiilllc, Roscheh, and Knies. Wliether it can 
ohi’m desi 'lit from Saviony and the jurists, 
or o>il\ fi'om Uorvinn.s and the historiaii.s, is 
a question which need not be ilecided here. 
It is iliscusaed by Carl Monger ^Ictkode dcr 
HocuihmsHeiutckafUn, 1883, bk. iv. ch. iii.) 
(sec UlsroKTCAL bOHOOTi). 

Since the time of Hermann sonfe of the 
best work done in Germany, even in theory, 
ha:: been done by adherents of this school, and 
this shows the elasticity of their chief principle. 
Schiiflle has written on Exclusive rights of Sale 
(1807), L. von Stein on finance and adminis¬ 
tration (1860), Knies on money (1873 seq,). 
Very significant too is the presence in such a 
book as iioacher’s Political Economy of the 
old economic discussions of capital, wages, 
profits, rent, and' laxution. Even extreme 
section treat the thcoiy of the currency and 
money as comparatively fixed and permanent, 
and the Malthusian law of populatii^ is so 
treated on the whole by Roscher, Rumet.tn, 
and Wagner. There are in fact at lea t three 
groups, which may be called a right, a left, 


and a centre. Roscher and SchalHe, belonging 
to the right, use deduction freely; llosiiEn, 
Hki.I), KassE, less often ; Scliinoller and Rrcn« 
tano would fain avoid it altogether, though 
(like Tlmrold nouEiis in our own country) 
they arc not able to picsorve complete cou- 
sistcncy. As was said above (article A. Com i'k 
and Enousii Eaiily Economic Histouy), the 
historical economists arc n'ally liislouans who 
have studied econoinie.s rather than economists 
jmr sang; and this appears caj>ccially in the 
left and centre, — in the historical work of 
Schmoller, Ocheukowsky, and Nassc. 

Tlie difficulty of prcseiviug Ihe threefold 
cla.s.sification of German economists aj)])ear8 
when we come to deal with the Sociausts of 
THE CliAlK. Such a })roininent writer as 
Adolf Wagner or Cohn or Jluiiieliu might 
liml a place among eitlier tln’ socialists or 
llio historical ccoiiomistH. Tlic s-iiuc might 
be Hftid of Lani;k, who wrote the best book 


on Jolni 8 . Mill tlien publi.shid (186C), Mill 
having been known in Geniiaiiy much iM'tlor 
by his Logic than by his J'ohtiral Economn. 
Wagner’s work, beside.s hi.s discusvsions of 
taxation and fuianci', owes mnch of its value 
to his constant sense of the licarings of law and 
philosophy on economical questions. He does 
not go so far as, Schallle. and others in claim¬ 
ing that economics itself should bo an cthi<!al 
Science ; and his coiuiucndations of Marshall’s 
Vrinciplcs ^ould show that ho is not far from 
the purely thcnrctieal iioint of view. In fact 
the division into three schoijls is logically 
defective, though practically convenient. It 
may serve to jioint out (1) the meu, compara¬ 
tively few in Germany, who have confined them¬ 
selves mainly to abstract tlieory ; (2) the men 
who, without entirely abandoning theory, have 
looked more to concrete economic facts, esiie- 
cially of jiast ages; and (3) the men who use 
both history and theory to support a jiolitical 
scheme—the act^e intervention of tho state in 
economic#movoment8. Instead of being ex¬ 
clusive, the principles of the three classes are 
tei'MMle together. 

Socialism, as representing not only a conflict 
*of doctrine with doctrine in universities and 
in the book mart, but almost necessarily a 
struggle with the government of tho day, 
has nad a much more exciting history than 
orthodox* and histoaical economics.* Fichte, 
who was, with reservations, a socialist (see 
Fichte), contrived to avoid this political con- 
; and his phttosophical successors were 
even farther from danger. But tho Hegelians 
of the left,— Maiix, iiAssALL«, Engels, more 
particularly,—took an active jiJrt in political 
agitation on the side of socialigin; and their 
combination of political and intelltjciual au 
dacity mode them a foraiidable pSwer. 


As the school of abstract ^theory drew 
inspiration from Adam Smith and his followers, 
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tho Bocialistn wore iimjiircfl by the writings 
of Owen and Kic/Vi>, Tijomi-son and Guay, 
'fimt not to tbo same exient. Tlio innucnce 
of the Krencli revolution of 1848, and of 
tlic eoriTajKijiding juovoiiionts in (lennany, 
was jHobably iiiueh gi-eatcr ; and the iiitel- 
leulnal armoury of the sociulists was fur¬ 
nished very largely by already 

known to tlio ticrniaus in bAUMsiAiiK’s 
translation (1837). 

Karl Mai!X, in his Mtimfeat (1848) and 
JjohHirhfiit (1841>), nmiulained tho doctiiiio 
that wages are, and ni\ist he, simply the 
cost juice of living, and—though this is more 
clearly brought out in tho Kupihil (18r.7)— 
that the gains of cajiital are duo to a 2 ‘rodn(‘tion 
l)y the labourer ior whieli no wages are paid. 
That wagtis mean bare necessaries, and value 
is cost juice, arc doctrines that may b(‘ drawn 
from Iticardo with a fail’ ajijiearancc of reiuson. 
On tliis loundation klarx raises his doctrine 
of .surjdus value: it means that under threat ol 
starvation workmen juoduco for tlie einjiloycr 
more tlian is enough lor thcii niaiiitejiauee, 
hut this exlra-ju’odiiet goes not to them hut 
to him as niasler of the situation. AVitliout 
the imposing ajiparatus of illiistialion lioni 
English bliiebooks with which ])ns Kupiinl is 
j>rovided, iMaix would not Itave made so .strong 
an iinju‘e.s.si(m on economists. Ilis conLe.niporaiy, 
HoimEitriJ.s (1805-75), had the advantage in 
power of hard reasoning. Like Vlni Thuneii, 
he talked like liieardo, with little or no 
knowledge of the Kiiglisli wiitcr. He had the 
disadvantage of being averse from mii'di jiolilical 
agiUtion, and not di.sinolined to jiolilical eom- 
jironii.so. On tlie other hand, his doctrines on 
tho subject of wage.s, the normal working day. 
and cajutal, aro so like those of Marx that tlie 
question of juioiity lias been often dehated. 
The famous “brazen law,” so often identitied 
with German aociali.sni, is st-iclly sjieaking the 
formula of neither Marx nor itodbertus hut of 
Lassai.le, the gifted and scholar)}: but too 
rhetorical and inijudsivc agitator (182.5-64), 
Tjassalle organised the German socialists into a 
formidable political jiarty ; and it is he who is 
to be sjieeially credited with tho creation of state 
socialism (see Socialism) in its modern form. 
He threw sconi on Scirtlzk-Df.m tsch, and his 
attenijit to regenerate .society by means of co¬ 
operation,' hut only beci4ise he desired eo- 
ojieration to be subsidised and ju’omoted by the 
state itself. a 

Tho “socialists of tho’fchair,” who hocoij’jf* 
noticeable, name and thing, especially after 
iiu Austro-Pnissian wwr, are descriliwl by 
one of thcmsnvos, Profo-ssor Nassu, as owing 
something of Hieii’ infliK'nec as moderate .state 
socialists to the success of tho Prussian luireau- 
eracy at a time A\hcii it was a jiolitieal neces¬ 
sity ; and tr^ps of the connection are readily 
to bo seen. 


The ccoiionii'^ts of tlii.s generation may jier- 
haps be bettor elas.sed under six than under 
three heads. There are (1) the “ ICjugoni” or 
sueemors of the old cl.assieal school, im-liiding 
such men rs Kail llraiin, Ticilsehki', Max 
Wirth, as cailicr tliey included I’liiNcF. Smith 
and MichaI'XI.s. They aio usually identilied 
witli tho Manches'ieu School of English 
jioliticiaiis. They arc still of coiisidiuablc 
weight ill llic journals and on tlic jd.’il- 
forms of the eAiuntry a-s well as in jiarlia- 
nieiit. 

There are (2) the men of what lias been called 
the “theoretical rcnaiss-anco,” among whom 
PliilljijioYich and llie malhomatieal economists 
Tiamiliardt, Au.sj'itz, and Tiieben are to be reck¬ 
oned. Tliey are more or ]c.s.s closely a.ssoeiatcd 
with the Austrians (see, Ai's'rniAN School). 
Wceaii hardl} eouiiL Ihiliiiiig and oilier revivers 
or tianHjilantei.s ol Oaim.x s doctiiiies, among 
tliom : but I>ict/cl, thougli a keen eiitie of tlie 
Austrian.s, must liave a j'hiee. 

(3) AVe liave tlie hi.slorieal seliool with ils 
vaiioiis groiij.s ; and (I) tlie soeialNts <4 the 
chair, among whom W’agucr ;ui<l Selmiollci’, 
and (earlici) Held, arc b* be iiiclinled. Seliatllc 
mii.st have a jilaee, though his later wiilings 
agaiii.^t .social democMcy aeecnt naled the dillei- 
ence between lies very ni'ideiate stab' .socialism 
and soeiali.sni jmre and simjtie. Samler, tliougli 
sometimes rcekoiu d Kalhviltr-Siu inJisJ, is almost 
to be reckoned among the .socialists j'ure and 
siiiijile. The hitb'i’ (.5; liad llehel ;iih 1 liieh- 
kiK'cht for their chief Jiolilical chainjiions. Kveii 
with his jitTi Hebei was by no means a luean 
adveiwy. Kvcei-s was j-eilnijis the most 
jiowerful writer ol tliks sc1k«i] ; Kaiitsky is not 
lar behind him. Tie (le>crij»tion ot tlic rugaiiisa- 
tion of the Jiarty, and the histoiy of iU various 
eongre.sses and journals, lielnng latlier to poli¬ 
tics tliaii to ocoiioinie.s. Tlie i'eiucs.sivu law of 
Oetoher 1878, which lasted above li'ii years, 
gave socialism the lieiie.lit of jierseentiou. Tho 
.social dcmoenit.s, with their oigaii VorivUrlH, 
hecanifi a jiolitical jKiw'cr. Tlic insurance laws 
of 1888 (sickness), 1884 (aeeidenbs), .and 1880 
(old agc)*'.showe(l that the government had 
detevniiucd to outbid, their ojiponenls. It is 
well known bio tliat’Ihsmarek, who was then 
in power, had not disdaim-d to li'arn something 
froni Ivis.'^alle. (6) I’lie Chrislian socialksts, 
under Dollingcr, Ihshop Kctteler of Muniz and 
Gallon Moufang of Mainz, as Ibunan Catholics, 
and latterly Todt, feUaker, and other Pro- 
testant.s, have no claim to independent econ¬ 
omic doctiiiic; but, as social reformers, they 
have, like the socialists of the chair, rivalled 
the social’ ilemociats or socialists pure and 
simple, and they have contributed to socialistic 
jiolitics tlic new elemcnl of religion. 

Tile (iiiiof assoeiat ions and journals connected 
more or less with ceononiics may he mentioned 
li'ielly. The free traders had thoir “ oconomio 
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coD^’Css (VollcswirtkschafllicJber Kongress) and 
Ew)norni(; Society founded in 1858; and they 
did nmcli to remove foiuial obstructions and 
keep llio extreme jirotectionists in chock. 
Soincthiiig more positive wa.s wanted, however ; 
and in 187li Sclimoller cimvcncd^a meeting at 
Eisenach, vvhicli issued in tlic institution of the 
union for social |iolitics(rr/v;t7fc/«rAS'yri'tt/-f;o/i^//.) 
(1873). The union may justly claim a share 
in the making of the insurance laws ; and from 
tin; iir.st it acted in avowed rivalry with the 
social democrats. It met lor discussion once 
a year, published transactions, and was in 
many ways like the economic section ol’ the 
British Association with the addition of a 
directly practical aim. It iiielnded such men as 
Niisse, Jloschcr, Held, Kna]))), Milliolf, Conrad, 
Engel the statistician, Bieiitano, Wagner, 
Jdiilippovieh, Hchonberg, and Miaskowski. 

The holding eeonomii! journals of (hTiuaiiy 
repie'^i'iited veiy cleaily the state of eeouomiw 
in that c*)uiitry. The Jiikrluu'Jh r/ur Nttfwuaf- 
oLonoiiw' inul (edited by (Vmrad, and 

fli‘«juenily (Rilled “Conrad’s Juhrhiifhcr ”) 
admit cliiclly the jietieal, statistical, and de- 
scriptne articles witliout rftsjK'ct of schools. 
The J<rlirO",:/i fnr (JcscLgcbmuj (“ Schmoller’s 
Jdlir{""’h’") was more closely allied with law 
aiidhiilor^. The I'iiiiiljahrsschrijtfur 
'Wtrthsi-liiift mid 7w</t«/’(/e.s(7/a7/yt;wa8the organ of 
fio lrc(. iiad ‘I's ; the Archio fiir l^ozialc GcKchtje.- 
mi,I Statisiih' (I'ktUii), edited by Biuuu, 
dealt ehitlly with social reform, and also the 
lUr.i'xl-ii'JiUat'hKH Jl'of.hiiiblatl, formerly biought 
oni, by i,b(* same editor. The Z,'itschn/t fur 
Smuil-tiud WirUi-s,‘haftS‘iirHchic}dc (Freiburg), 
\Mt • iho "gall (.r tin; purely historical ecouo* 
niL. ’ • ‘some of I’roiessor Uiickcn’s best histori¬ 
cal >\ork has a|>pear(5d there. The ZcUscJirift 
fu" dir fcminmh Sl.iial.sir’issimucluift (Tubing«;n) 
was edii'd by Flicker, Sehaflle, and Sclion- 
1m „ Ill'll was fairly catholic. The most 
te*n] Mtc and Valuable of the socialistic ])rriodi- 
eals was l>ic Ncuc Zeit (Stuttgart). •Cood econo¬ 
mical writing wa« frcipieiitly to be found in the 
]*! t u.'isi.'ic/ir Jdlirhudi, r and OoUiw/ischc ‘Jekhr!,' 
Jn.'U'.Ufni, while it occasionally hapjtci^d, though 
more seldom than in England or Anun'ica, that 
imnortaul artu h-s on eec*iomic .•subjects found 
their way into journals that were jirinted for 
the gem'ial reader. In (Tormany, more than 
elsewhere, the writing of elaborate articles on 
economical or social lopics had come to ho 
regarded as a kind of condition precedent of a 
government ap])ointmeut; and iho result was a 
tendency towards ovcr-pft)duetiori of such 
articles (sec Bocntu^). ^ 

The ju’odmdioii *4' .looks ou «5onomieal 
subjects \i-iit on also without ceasing; hut 
economic th' oiy, if not "cglcctod altogctlior, was 
treated by most writers very eclccticitfy, and 
econonne-s might have bwm move truly described 
as being in a state of transition* in German) than 


ill. England or America. This was shown not 
only by tlio miiufte divisions of .schools, which 
recall the political particularism of old Germany^ 
but by the variety of jmiiits of view adopted in 
such a collectilii of economical treatises as 
Sch<>nherg’s7/rt/id5Ht7i(I88'J)or in such a work 
as the Handinorterhadb do' ^fwiktrmcuschuftcii, 
completed 1894 under tlie editoi'shij) of Conrad, 
I'llster, Liixls, and Loetiing. 

It ought to Im; added that among the valu¬ 
able monographs jnihli.shod in Germany in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, not a few, 
like those of Jjange, llu.sbach, Walckcr, ami 
Lcser, dealt with Englihh economists ; and the 
intercourse between English and German econo¬ 
mists w as probably never .so close as it was thou. 
This was the more welcome as the conditions of 
life in the twm couiiiries were tending to become 
inoie and more similar, and the same problems 
were facing the thinkers and legislators in both 
of them. Tin* iidlueiiee on eeoiiouueal specula¬ 
tion of the condition of the particular country 
where it is carried on is always consideralile. 
It is not by accident tliat the weight of economic 
o])iiuon ill Germany is in favour of Malthusand 
in FVance against him. The success, too, or 
failure of particular social Bchemes, as co- 
ojierativo hanking, or lalxmr colonics, had 
helped to iidluenre the views of the learned 
concerning Iheoi'etical jiossihilities. The same 
kind of lesson had been taught by the changes 
in curieiic)* The ailoptioii of a gold standard, 
after the war of 1870, had led to an active 
disoiission of questions oi currency ; and the 
elleets that followed the change had made 
German economises cautious in their theoreti¬ 
cal detiisions on the subject of the standard. 
A German comniissioii was convened in 
1894, hut brought no such thorough sifting 
of opinion in the matter as was otle.cted two 
years before in Austria (1892) by the great 
currency commission. 

[Held (Adolf), J^riucipieuslreit in dcr NaHonal- 
ukoniwiie,* 1872 (from Vrcussische Jahrhiicher, 
July 1872).—Cohn (Gustav), Fortnighlly lieciewy 
1873, “Political Economy hi Germany” 
[written with too evident a bias], and “History 
' of Bolitical Economy ” (American Acad, of Pol, 
Science, 1894).— Roseher (Wdlieliu), National- 
ohinomik in Deutschland (1874) (an English 
sumirary is given by Ingram, History of Dol. 
Zcon.y ii^88, pp. 18^S(?y.)—CJille LeRlie, T. E., 
Fortnightly Feckw, July 1876, a review of 
Iloscher, reprinted in Kssays in Political and 

t red Philosojihy, 1879, pp. 167 seq., under 
title “The History of German Political 
Economy.”—Couizeii (Heinrich), Geschichle der 
Liferatiir und Bedcvt^ig dcr Nationalbkononiie 
odcr VolksnurtluschafUhdmty 1881 t^lid ed.) [8ome> 
what didactiej.—Ilescij (Peter), fJes.-hidde der 
deuUclienNationalokonondeim \MenJ(jflirhunderte 
(1889) [too meagre].—Eisenhart (H9go), GescMchte 
dt'T Natmifdokonomiky 2iid ed., 1891 [the best 
general history]. — Nasse (Erwfii), iiuarkrly 
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Journal of Mconomics (Harvard) L (li{86), 498 
8€q .—Cossa (Ijingi), hUroducti'n to the Study of 
Jol. Mcou, (Eiig. truiisl., 3893),pj>. 399—Hae 
Vdolin), Co}iUm 2 nm(r!i Saeialism (2nd ed., 1891) 
“TlioEeonoimc Movcnieut ni(jur,'iauy."—DawhOii 
(W. H.), (ienmn SvciaUxm mul Ferdinand 
LassalU, a Inoj^rapliical liistory of Oernian social¬ 
istic movements during this century, 1888, and 
Oemiany and the OemumH, 189*1.—Hclmioller 
(Gustav), Zur LUteraturijeschu'Me der Siaata- und 
SociahoUsenschaften (1888) (On Eichte, List, 
Carey, Stein, (dc., down to Hertzka and Menger). 
—llasbach (Wilhelm), Econmvic Journal, i. 509 
8eq. (Sept. 1891), “ Uecent C'ontrihiitions to Econ¬ 
omic IJisloryinGermany.”—?hilipi)ovich(EHgeii), 
Quarter}}/ Journal of Economics, v. ]>p. 220 seq. 
(January 1891), “The Veiein fur Sozialpolitik.” 
A good account of tlic new insurance laws is in the 
E\n'um for October 1889, by Prof. Taussig, who 
also gives a good account of tlie tlicory of wages 
it has develo]>ed in Germany since Hermann, 
Quarter}}/ Journal of Kcmituiics, Oet. 1894. In 
the Ed-inbunjlt licvieto for Sept. 1<S28, there is 
an article l>y Al‘(Jullo<;h lieade.d “Prussian 
Political Economy ; ” but it is a mere ri'view. of a 
French translaljon of Selmialz’.s/Wr^tca/ Ecoiurmy, 
and notes the Iree-trade doctrines ol that jdiysioe- 
ratio Epigoiios, without any geucnil survey of his 
conteni])oranes. For oilier remarks on inoderii 
German school, especially on Wagner, sec Mar- 
hhall’s Frificiples of Economics, 3rd ed., vol. i.] 
1'he classification of Gonman economists in the 
later part of the peiiod owes much to the suggr-s- 
tions of the late Prof. Buhm Bawerk, leader of the 
Austrian School {q.v.). ^ j. ii. 

GEKSON, Jean Chauliehde (1363-1429), 
of the village of Gersoii near Khciina, the 
famous eliancellor of the university of Paris, 
oontribiitcd iii the wide range of his written 
sermons and tractate.^ to the theological 
economics of scholasticism. Ho is 6s})ecialiy 
interesting as one who by his breadth of view 
and eminent gifts of piety and statesmanship, 
was drawn in opposite directions when dealing 
with economic ethics, now upholding the 
scholastic tlioories of “ divine aind natural law " 
(see Ju.sDivjnum, Humanum, Natui^ale), now 
driven to compromise by the teaching of experi¬ 
ence ; forcedtoconcludethat the fonncrmiglit, lo¬ 
calise of the hardness of men’s hearts, never be 
so imperative as uot to permit the advisablencss, i 
and sanction the validity, of some less absolute 
code of civil rules. Thus in his sermon iJe 
reddendo dehilo ho ajrprovcs of the assize of 
“wine ahd bread and tli‘3 like,” inakniuch as 
no amount of sermons, or multiplication of 
preachers would ever be .sn/firdciit to correct tlio 
fraudulent and cxceasive •juices demanded 
self-perjuring tradesmen. Again Usury is re- 
pci.tedly einl utterly (©iidcmncd by him as 
conti-ary to (J»/jno and naUiiul law, essentially 
bad and not be made g<)od. Yet he admitted 
its contingent benefits, approvcrl of a legal 
(low) rate ofusury as likely to check abuse of 
it, ajid at t]ie> council of Constance, when a 
sweeping measure to abolish usury was called 


for, he quashed the motion by demanding that 
a distinction between a fair and a usunou5 
contract should iirst bo made out 

The Tractai'us dc Cmitractilns, dc Venditmu:, 
el Emjdione contains e.sscntia]Iy his contribution 
to the analyfts of Exchange together with his 
chief disquisition on usury. In it he describes 
the various forms of contract, and defines it as 
a kind of muLual justice and a legitimate 
exchange of projicrty, not to Iw coudemued 
because the bargain may incline to tlic relatively 
greater advantage now of buyer, now of seller. 
He discusses also the function of the state in 
relation to contracts, rccogni.sing its right to 
modify them, but rosoiitiug multiplication of 
statutes and penalties as an intolci-able yoke. 
Against usury he adduces tlie usual arguments, 
soidptural and classical. He also en(h!avour.s 
to prove that, since to use money is to consume 
it, none but the owner of it can use it. lienee 
the “iniquity of the usurer” in receiving back 
wliat lia.s ceased to be bis, and inou* also. And 
generally it js ratlxu the mutual iujiistieo im¬ 
puted to lending on interest lhal moved Geisoii. 
Taking advantage of tlie eiudiility of the buyer, 
or the uigency of Ids need, is To him usurious 
business eijually with receiving money ultra 
Hortrni (t.e. as interest). And in the “acid* 
doutal ” ciriHiinstaiice of a }'<ii)}ii}}Ualim Jusfdia 
atteniling lending at interest he saw grounds 
for mitigating bis condemnation. The loan 
might avert ruin or crime in the ease, of the 
bonower. Hence it miglit bo tolerated, “ lesta 
worse thing befall us.” 1 ii all eases the deeisioii 
lay botwoon the “dual tiibunal o! iiitiiiisie and 
exti'insio conscience, tlic one of the cliiueli, tlio 
other ol' secular polities.” 

[GIiarlierdoGersoiiii, (/jnrtt, PansLLs, e^p. 
vol. li.- Funk, O'cfichir/itii des Irirchlicfirn /iw.ow- 
boles, Tubingen (Universitalsschrilteu), 1876.— 
J. N. Figgis, Fro'/n (Jersonto (irolivs, 35>07.] 

0. a. V. 

GHENT, Hknhy of (1217 f-93), schoolman, 
bom in that city at the comnicncimiont of the 
13tli century, was the son or descendant of a 
tailor. He was educated at Tournai, where he 
was a cai 4 '>n iu 1267, and ai'chdeacun in 1278. 
Ho was knowni as “Doctor Solomnis,” and 
besides many theological and metaidiysical 
works, is believed to have written Quodlibetum 
de Mcrcimoniis et NegoticUionil>U8, of which the 
only cojiy in MS. was formerly in the abbey of 
St. Val Sainte Marie near Valenciennes (Val. 
Andreaj, JlU/liolhcca EdyUa, Ijondon, 1643, p. 
346). Tliis book is now lost, but Cossa con- 
sidei-s that the adthor appears to have shown 
iy it “ a somewhat j lister understanding of com- 
inercB, itt lawfulness and utility, tliau most of 
bis contemporaries” (Co&sa, Introdudimi, etc., 
2mi ed. Eng. Translation, p. 147). 

(F. hiiet, Ilecl\£rches sur Uenride Qand, 1838. 
—B. Haurdau, ]>e la Phiiosophie Scolastique^ 
t iu^Hieioire tiilMre de la /Vance, t xxil., 
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1842, pp. 144*203.—F. K)>rle, liedierchu critiques 
mrUenrUkaand, 1387.—N. d«3pauw, Denudes 
dicoavede-'i emcermut JJenri de (Jaiid, 1889.] 

n. u. T. 

GHETTf, Ludovico, wasoueof^io huiiiaiiist 
philoso])liers who llouri.shcd in I'Wciieo and 
Tuscany during the 15th century. Ghetti 
applied UiinBclf to Hnaiice, and the systfeni of 
taxation, a problem imteli discussed at that 
time in inorence, where very dilloreiit nietlioda 
had been hied. 

“Savonarola, the Christian icformer, was in 
lavouror the rating of real I'roperty ; Guicciardini . 
gives a sclieiiie lor levying tuxes on a sliding or 
propurtlouate scale” Infruduclwn to Pd. 

AVnn., translation, p. lod). (iheth advocated the 
Imi’ot Unique 

[For the liistory of the iiillueiice of the hunmn- 
lbt.i on iioliticul economy, see Cossii, Introduction 
to Pol. Econ., tninsltttion. p. 157.—Au<l for fuller 
dtitail, ^^)lliol(), IC., ScidfiKtiiM ed umaniwio nelle 
dottnue. eamoniniK' (d U'.mpv dd risorgivionto %n 
Toscana, I'isu, 1887.J A.li. 

GTANNl, FtUNCEsco Mauia (1728-1821) 
born at Florence, lli.s works on economics do 
not niaik any piogresa in science, but his great 
reputation rests on his sagacious co*oj>eiation 
in tljc great economic rcfornis ol Leopold II. 
of TiU ' any In Ciirrying those out, iierhaps 
aesisted by a study of the woiks of IUndim, 
he .idvo.atcd free trade iu corn. This step, 
proposed alter 175G, led on to coniidete free 
trade in grain and food in Tus»‘any (1767). 

In Ins MediLazi/me suUa tcoria e sulla pralica 
dtde Imposizioni <■ Tasseptil>hlic/ie,i}mini considers 
cust'>in-house.'' a.s nieuus to obtain tlie eqiulihriuiii 
and s 'liict''*. s a scrplns on the balance of inter* 
nutii.iai ti.id.*; but when he speaks of the gi’aiii 
trade, with a singular contradiction he evinces 
himself a regular free-trader,' Firm in hisopinions, 
aflei having Iriumjdied in the liberal refnriiiH of 
1767. he opuosed by several Memiyrie the edict 
ol 1/^2. which ^leprived 'Tuscany of its free 
govci iiiuent. 

Jlo nuuntuiiis that liberty alone inn produce 
prosperity, and trade needs no restraints to enable 
it to thrive, as cleady shown in Tuscan^ during 
twenty-four years. ^ 

Gianni did not write a treatise on this question ; 
even in his Meniorie SpecialL which deal with the 
* Bulijcci, he never discu.sses tneo»y as Fauuoni did, 
but his arguincuts are supported by facts, which 
reader them far more convinciug. 

[Gianni’s Memorie, hU speeches, and other 
writings are carefully colle<ted in the JtaaAdte 
detjH AV:oMf)7/ii6*ff<oscffnt(Firfize, 1847-49, 4 vols.) 
which contain Gianni’s and Fabroni’s works.] 

• A. 11. 

GILliONS, Janes Si.oa*: (19in century), \v*8 
bom in Wilmington, bchusare, in 181 Of He wa.s 
a merchant in I’liiladclphia, and removed toJ^ew 
York in 183.'*, wherc In becamo hloiitified with 
hanking interests. Ho wrote Banks ^ New 
York, their Dealers, the Clearing House, atul 
Vi4 Idnkof 1867, Now York,’ 3859 (repimtcd 


1870), pp, 399, Gibbons gives in this a 
detailed and vivid^escriptioii of the administra¬ 
tion of lianks, and discusses the causes of the^ 
{Kvnic of 1857, attributing it to the ex]>ansion 
of bank credit. ^ Ho also wToto 27te jmOlie 
Debt of the United Slates: its Organisation ; its 
Liquidation; Adminislratum of tlw Treasury; 
the Financial System, New Yoik, 1867, jip. xil 
276, in which ho condemns the loose administra¬ 
tion of the national finaiicos, and the heavy 
taxes u]>on labour. u. R. d. 

GIFT in its modern sense means a volun- 
uuy transfer of propeity. According to 
Homan law an agreement to make a gift may 
be a valid contract, but EiiglLsh law does not 
culorco promises of that iiatuie unless made by 
deed under seal. On the other hand English 
law does not restrict the ]>o\\er to deal with 
property .by way of gilt, vliile Homan lew and 
some modern systems of law contain such 
lestrictions. Aeconliiig to French law a 
[lei-soii leaving on his decease one cliihl or other 
descendant may not (Jl^pOKe of more tlian one- 
half of his property by way of gilt, ami if he 
leaves two childien or other de.sceiidaiita his 
gifts may not exceed one-third (if three or 
more, one-fourth) of his property {Code- CivU, 
ait. 913). All English donor need not consider 
the claims of his lamily, but tlie law to a 
certain extent jn'otccts lii.s creditors, inasmuch 
as it allows gilts to be set aside in certain 
cases, eitheiwby virtue of the provisions of the 
llankmptcy Act or under one of the statutes 
of Eliscibeth against voluntary conveyances (see 
Legislation, ELizAiiTiTiiAN; Donatio Mortis 
Causa). e. a. 

GIGINTA, Miguel de (16th eculury), a 
canon of Kina in Koussillon, and author of 
several works on the trautment of the pool’:* 
Tratado de itemedio de Fobres (A Treatise on 
the Remedy for Poverty), Coimbra, 3579 ; 
Exhtn'toriond laCominision delosPolres, Madrid, 

! and Saragossa, i584; Cmlcm dc Oro del 
I Itemedio ^3 los Pohres (A Golden Chain of the 
! Re.aedy, etc.), Perpignan, 1584 ; and AUihiya 
deCt /•iV/^«f(A Watchtow'crofChuiity),Saragos.sa, 
158/. In a Memorial approved by the coi-tes 
•of Madrid iu 1586, and inserted by Don Firmin 
Iglcsias iu his Bcnejiccncia en Espaha (Madrid, 
1876, vol, ii. p. 1169, Apjiendix ix.), Giginta 
insists upon the necessity of cstablkshing Casas 
dc Miserkordia (Hoqges of Mercy) tti 1^ kejit 
di.stiiict from hospitals for the sick. I'ho test of 
labour was to bo api lied under jicnalty of a 
^^linutioii in the a^owancu of fond. As the 
stubboni [HX>r will thus bo impelled to leave the 
house, the author hopig that charitable persons 
will deny all help to such vagi'anJi, .*,nd reserve 
their alms for the well-conducted poor duly 
' a})})ointcd by the house to colleiT alms at the 
gut'53 of churches, or market']dac*s, etc. The 
1 houses of mercy were thus to be siii>portod by 
I pious donations and foundations.* The uortoa 
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|>etitioned Kiiif; Philip in favour of this scheme, 
but witii scanty success. •' 
t [Iglesias, Benejlcencia m Ei^paikt (vol. i. p. 
256).—Colmeiro, ilisLuria de la ficonomla PoUtUa 
m kspaua (vol. ii. p. 37).] ^ E. c.a. 

GILBAHT, .Umks William (1791-1863), 
was of Coriiislj descent, tliough born in London. 
Ho was at lirst in a London bank, until it 
stopped payment in 1825 ; in 1827 ho went as 
manager, lii’st to the Kilkenny, and afterwards 
to the Waterford branch of the Provincial Hank 
of Ireland. On tho formation of the T.ondon 
and Westminster Bank in 1831, Gilbart became 
its manager. Ho did much to secure the 
successful establishment of joint-stock banks. 
Ill 1836 tho Bank of Englaml ])rociircd an 
injunction against his bank “ jn-oliibiting their 
accej)ting any bills drawn at less than .six moiitbs 
after date.” Gilhart evaded the dilliculty by 
inducing the country banks corres[»om]njg with 
tho London ami Westminster to dr.vw l)ills 
upon it “without acccpUnce.” Gilbart also 
gave evidence before various [larliainentary 
committees, and seemed tho iuserthm of a 
clause in the renewal of the Bank Charter Act 
in 18-14, gianting to joiut-stock banks the 
power “to sue and be sued by their ]tuldic 
ollicers," and also the right of accepting bills at 
less than six montiis’ date. He bcc:ime F.ILS. 
in 1846. Much of his leisure was devoted to 
tho promotion of literary and scientilic in.stitu- 
tions among the middle and vvoilving classes. 
He was tho author of several useful works 
on banking—Ihe principal treatises being 
devoted to familiarising tlie public with the 
methods and advanhiges of bunks. He also 
wrote on logic. He bc(jneat]ied a sum ot £1250 
to King’s College as an endowmont for an annual 
course of lectures on banking Tlic (hlburt 
lectures were commenced in 1872, and aro 
continued to the present time. 

Gilbart’s work.s. besides some essays, are (the 
dates applying in all ca.ses to Ifus first editum): 

A Practical Treatise on. Bankir^j^ 1827.— 
Ilistorjf ami Principles of lianlciiKf^ 1834. — 
llisfunj of lianJcmg in Irdand, 1836. —Hislonj of 
hanking in Am^rka^ 1837.—dw Iwjnirg into the 
(Jauses of Vie Prcssiire on the Money Market mi, 
i^59,1840 .—The London hunkers^^i^.—Lectures \ 
onthe History and Prinii/yle^of Ancient Commerce^ 
1847.— /.ogkfor the Million, 1851. —Elements (f 
Banking^ 1852. Lows of the^Carrennf, 
1855.— Tlie Moral and Hfiigious Pnties of Pnhik 
Companies, 18.56. — Logie <f Jiunkimj, 1859. — 
Social Effects of the lt(formation, 1860. An 
edition of Gilbart’s worW was issiiod aftcr^.s 
•*»*atli, London, 6 vols. 1865, but it does not include 
ah the above-iiBiitioneil^vorks. 

[hictioiuir^ of Natiotud Jliograjihy; Bio¬ 
graphical Notice ])relixed to the frollection of 
Gillmrt’s .worlts, 186.5.] r. h. u. • 

GILBEirr, Thomas (1720- 98), son of 
rhomas Gilbert of Cottfin, Stallbi-dsluro; 
barrister in 1744 ; laud agent to Lord Gower, 


M.P. for Newcastlc-under-Lyne, 1763-68 ; and 
Lichfield, 1768-95, wi'ote on Poor Law Keform j 
promoter of Gilukut’s Aor (i/.f.). 

GILBERT’S ACT. The act 22 Geo. HI. 
c. 83, forth^ betterrclicf and employment of the 
poor, was commonly known as Gilbert’s Act, 
from tho name of its jwoposcr, who represented 
Lichifeld in ]iarliameut. Tlic preamble shitcs 
that tho siifroiings and distress of fh(5 jioor aro 
grwit from two causes, viz. (1) tlio incapacity 
of overseers, wlio mis:i]>p]y funds and favour 
litigation ; (2) tho want of piuper regulation 
and mamigoment of woikhouses. To remedy 
these evils it makes tlio following changes in 
tho law. Tim ju’ovisioiia of 9 Geo. 1., which 
had allowed of the union of small parishes 
for cerhiin pur]K)ses, aro extemhiJ. Parislies, 
not more than ten miles apai-t may combine 
togetlicr, when tw'o thirds of tho ratej)ayera 
ass<isso<l at £5 and iipwaids desire it, may 
build a cuinmon wiukliouso, and borrow money 
on joint credit. In all such eases, tho church- 
w.u'<leiis and overseeis are released from the 
duty (imposed by M Car. II. c. 12)of udieving 
the poor, but eoutiiiuo to be lesjmnsible for the 
colhotiou of the rate. The relief of the poor 
is entrusted to three por.sons nominated by tlie 
justices of the peace, vi/. Llie guardi.in, who 
lepresents his jiaiish attlu* monthly board, and 
may be paid up to £10 yeaily; the governor, 
who is cluirged with tluj mauageinent and 
diseipline of the woikhouso; tlu! visitor, who 
inspects the workhouse, cliecks accounts, and 
ia generally chaiged with supeivision. In all 
j)anshe.s, whether iucorpoiated or not, the 
worklumse is to he u.sod only for the aged, sick, 
and iiillnu. Able-bodied labourers aro to bo 
found work,-and the wag(;s they earn to go 
towards their maintenance. Tii any case in 
which tho guardians rofuso relief, an ajipea! 
may lie to the justices. 

The act was rcjK-aled by the act 34 k 35 
Viet. c. 116. It was avow'edfy anexperimi'iit, 
ami contained tho germs of mu<ihgoodund miicii 
evil. Under the former head wo may ])ut(l) 
the enlargement of tlie area of administration, 
a principle made gemu-al in 1834 ; (2) tho 
attem})t to improve the sfatnsof administratora; 
(3) tlie peimissioif to board out children. 
Under the second (1) the large powers given 
to the justices, which were soon abused ; ^2) 
the granting of relief in aid of wages, which 
•levelopiid into tiie allowanno .system (soe 
Ar.LOWA^"(;K Sysi km) ; (3) tlie jiraetical aboli¬ 
tion of the woikJiouse-tcst iiii])osed by 9 Goo. I, 
lnl834, when the PooiiLAWwaaremodelled, 
there were 67 incorporations under tliis act con¬ 
taining €24 pari.slieK; in 1853, 14 containing 
203 j all have now dis.appcare<U 
[Nicliolls, History of Poor Law, vol. ii. cli. xi. 
—Asenrott, The. English Poor-lMio System (Engl, 
trails.) pt. i. § 5.—Powle, Tlie Poor Law, English 
Citizen aeries.] ' L, u. P, 
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Earlv mstory, p. SOU; Ecliaioun Gilds, p. 210; nm 
Gild Mciiiliant, p. 210; Ciull Gilds, p. 211; Gilds of 
NewaislIi-iipnii-Tylio, |i. 213; Gild Sysloiii In Simlii, 
p. 213. 

EuHy i/wi!o)'i/.—lloilimval gilds wurn voliiii- 
tary iissouiatioiis established lor mutual assist- 
am;o. Various theories liavo been advaueed 
eoiieerning their origin. Some writei-s, Speci¬ 
ally Conte and Lambert, regard tlieiu us a 
contimintioii of tlie lioniaii i\dlf'<iia and sodall- 
tiUcst, 'I'hen- arc ceitaiiily striKing analogies 
between Uoiiiiin and Geiinaiiie Iratcrnitics, but 
there is little eviilencc to prove their unbroken 
contiiniiiy of existence. 

A more prevalent theory derives gilds wliolly 
or in part Irom the early (lermanic or Scamli- 
iiavjan saeriiieiul bau<|n<’ts, or drinking bouts. 
Brentano, Hegel, Wilda, and others, ascribe 
considerable inlliiencc to this lieatlieji element. 


Saei'ilice aii<l bamjuet are indeed two of the 
oailiest nieanings of gild; but when a word 
has a variety of meanings, and may thercloro 
refer to di'lcrent things, those things have not | 
niie.essanly an historic.il coniioctnni. It matters 
little wliellier the (..ilic.st sigiiilicatioii of gild 
Is sacrilhAi, expi-ilion, penalty, feast, or pay¬ 
ment ; the solution of the question of verbal 
.leiivation does not nccessaiily alfeet tho origin 
of gild the sense of frateriiily or society. 
Tlie lieju'ieii sacriiieial carousals laek two of 
till "lo.st .^scrtial elenniiits of tlie later institu¬ 
tion, naiu-'l}', corporative solid.iiity, or per- 
manci t asrjociition, and thespiiitof fiuteni.al 
CO jperati. n or Obristiau brotherhood. This 
last concejilion included a mixture of worldly 
and leliginus ideals—the support of the body 
ai.'l ♦lie sah.iGioi! i f the .soul. 

Ai ■ tiler ilieory has rec.ently been advanced 
by Dr. Tappenheim. Ho asenbes tlio oiigin 
of Ocrn.vinic gilds to the northern “foster- 
brothejhoo 1,” or “sworn-brotlieihood,” — an 
artifl'al bona of union generally between two 
jieisoi) sonietiiifts between more than two. 
AJ'er the ])oilorm.iiice of peculiar i#rcnionies, 
81 ’cli as the intermingling of their blood in the 
eaith, the contracling parties grasped hands, 
and each took the oath of brotherhooc^ swear¬ 
ing to avenge any injury done to the other. 
We cannot he.ro state all tlft objections to tliis 
view (see Ilcgel, tStadle, i. 25U--5I5). It will 
auHico to say tliat the foster-brotherhood seems 
to have been unknown to tlie I'Vaiika and the 
Auglo-Sa.soii.s, tho nations in which mediieval 
gilds lirsL upjicar , and hence Dr. rai*ponheiin’s 
conclusions, if tenable at all, ajqdy only to 
Denmark or Scandinavia. • 

No theory on this su'‘icct enn b satisfa< tory« 
which wholly ignores tin iidlurnco •of tho 
Christian clmrcb. Imbnnd with tho idea of 
tho hrotherhood if man, the church naturally 
fostered tlio early growth of gilds, and trBd to 
make them displace or absorb the old heatlion 
banquets. While conceding the influence of 
VOL. It 


Chri'tianity upon the erirly development of 
gilds, we must liot, liowovcr, ascribe their 
origin to this source. The w'ork of the chiircl# 
was directive rather than creative. Gilds were 
a natural grow Si of civilisalion, a netnial 
manifestation ol the associative spirit winch 
is inlierent in mankind. Tlie .same needs 
[irofliico similar as.sociatioiis in dillcront ages. 
Wliile all such associations have striking ro- 
scinblaiiccs, those of each age have peculiiiritics 
whicli indicate a sjxmtancous growth. It is 
not necessary to seek the germ of gilds in any 
antecedent age or institution. When the old 
kin-bond—the vuifijth or —was dissolv¬ 

ing, ami the state was still umlevclopcd, indi¬ 
viduals naturally united lor mutual help. 

The earliest references to gilds are touml in 
the Carolingian ca]iilularies of 779 and 789, 
and in the enactments maiJe by the .synod of 
Nantes, early in tho 9th century, which last 
are ropiavtod in the ecclo.siastical ordinances of 
Iliiicmar of Bheims (a.i>. Sfi'i). Tliere are 
also vague rciVienccs to sw’orn associations of 
some Sort in the eajiitularic.s of 805 and 821. 
The Carolingians, liko the Konian emperors, 
seem to have regarded such unions as dangerous 
to the state. The gilds of Norway, Deiiiiiark, 
and Sw’cden are lirst mentioned in tho 11 th, 
12th, and 13th centuries rcsjieetively ; tho.so 
of France and the Nctherland.s in tho 11th. 
In England they are not clearly rcfeiTcd to 
heforo tlie Jfccoiid half of tho 9th century, 
though many wiiteie believe that they were 
already in existence in tho ri'igri of lue. Wo 
liavc little infoniiation ooneerning Anglo-Saxon 
gilds before the 11th century. To the first 
I half of that century belong tlie statutes of tho 
I fratciniUes of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and 
Exeter—tlie oldest gild ordinances of Europe. 

' Tlio object of tlie thanes’ gild at Caiiibridgo 
was to provide for llie payment of the v'cr<ichi, 
in CHse a member killed any one, and to allurd 
hol[) in blood-feud.t In Orey's gild at Abbots¬ 
bury, and tho brotherhood at Exeter, the 
religious elcmcut is more prominent, tho chief 
object ul the brethren’s solicitude being tho 
salvation of their souls. The fraternity at 
Kxoter also extended assistaneo in ease of con¬ 
flagration. Feasting, prayers for the dead, 
attendance at funerals of members, tho solemn 
eutraiicj oath, fines for neglect of dutyjind ior 
unseemly beh.aviour, contributions to a common 
purse, mutual as8i.stance in di-stress, the gild- 
hall, periodical meeting's—in short, all tlie 
ch. ♦'Acteristic features^ of later gilds already 
appwr in tho statutes of the Anglo-Saxon fra¬ 
ternities. Continental Jiistoriai* have made 
coi.jectuml data concerning Anglo-iSaxon gilds 
tlie basis of important dcductioriB rt^rding the 
drigin of municipal government ^hr5iighouT 
western Eui‘ 0 |»e. Hence it is imitortant 
clearly to sum up all that is knowniconcerning 
this whole subject. Tho following three pro- 
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positions seem incontrovertible. (1) In the 
second half of the Anglo-Saxon j»mod the gild 
' is a well-known insUtutioii, hut. its jircvahiiicc 
has been greatfy c.xaggeratcd. (-) Thoro is no 
evidence to show that tliero w.i8 any organic or 
odlcial connection between gilds and inunicij>al 
government, nmoh less tliat tlie latlei' cnuinatod 
from the former. (3) There is no trace of tlie 
existence of eitlicr ci-aft or merchant gilds before 
the Norman Conquest. Commerce and industry 
were not yet siilliciently dovc]op<-d to call for 
the creation of such associ.itions. 

It is dillicult to classify gilds. We have 
already indicated tho three chief classes: reli¬ 
gious or benevolent, mercliaiit, and craft or 
artisan gilds. Those thus far sjwcifically men¬ 
tioned belong to the lirst cah'gory. 'J'he hist 
two categories, wliich do not become prominent 
anywhere in Europe until the 12th century, had, 
like all gilds, a leligious tinge, but their aims 
were juimarily worldly. Tlicy are, further¬ 
more, distingnislied Irom religious frateniilies 
by being geiieniliy conlincd to a particular occu¬ 
pation or class of persons. We must now ex- 
amino the later history of religious gilds, and 
then jiass to tlie oilier two ealegnrics. 

lidigious (hUh .—After the Norman Conquest 
religions gilds luultijdied in England. They 
were iiarticuhirly numerous in tho boroughs. 
Their ordinances and cmstonis wero similar to 
those of the above-mentioned Anglo-Saxon 
fraternitie.s. Tlie brethren were’aided in old 
ago, sickness, and poverty, olten also in cases 
of loss by i'»)bbery, shijiwrcck, and conflagra¬ 
tion,—lor example, tlic gild of St. Katherine, 
Aldersgate, assisted any member if lie “ fallc in 
poverto, or be aneautised thorwz (through) eldo 
or thorw fyr (mIit water, theves or syknesse.” 
Alms were often given even to iion-gildsmeii; 
lighU were 8up[)nrti'd at certain altirs; feasts 
and processions were lield periodically ; attend¬ 
ance at funerals of biethren, and at masses for 
the dead, was reipiired. Stme such functions 
apjiear in the ordinances of all kiipls of gilds, 
but tliey are csjiecially prominent in those of 
the religious brotherhoods. Some of these 
fraternities came to he closely connectcil with 
the municipal government; but, as a rule, they 
wore simply private societies with a limited 
sphere of activity. They ]>layed an important 
role In the social life of England, especially as 
eleomosynary instituti(».'s, liown to the time of 
their suppression in 1517. Kebgious gilds also 
flourished on tho continent throughout the 
middle ages, and closely resembled thojj^j/of 
England. 

The- (-Hid *Ahreha'nit —Students of political 
science aro’ particularly intei'osted in merchant 
and craft fraternities. The gild merchant came 
into existence in England soon after the Noi^ 
man Conquest, as a result of the increasing 
•‘mportauco*. of trade. Whether it was of iudi- 
gonous growth or a traii8))lantation from Nor¬ 


mandy, it is difficult to determine. Until 
clear evideuceof foreign inllucucoi.s forthcoming, 
it may be safer to regard it simjdy os a new 
application of the old gild principle. Hut tliis 
new applicajLion may have been stimulatid by 
continental cxamjde. Tlie ovideuec seems tc 
indicate the pre-existem^c of the gild merchant 
in Normandy, though it is not mentioned aiiy- 
wlicrc on the continent before the lltli century. 
It s])rcad rajiidly in England, being regaixled 
by the townsmen as one of their most im¬ 
portant chartered piivilegos; in tho reign cf 
John it wjis a well-known inslilution commo!! 
to many I'lnglish boroughs. Hut in some pro- 
ininent towns it did not exist, notable exaniplea 
of its abseneo are found in Ixmdon, Colchester, 
Norwich, and the Ciinpie Ports. 'J'ho smaller 
the town in which it existed tho more con¬ 
spicuous was lliu lole it ])Iayc(l. Its chief 
function w'iis to regulate the tiado monopoly 
conveyed to tho borough by the royal gi-aiit of 
gihia mcrcatoria. 'fho gildsniaii bad tlie riglit 
to tiado fiecly in the town, and to impose 
payments and restrictions upon others who 
ilesiied to cxeicise that privilege*, 'i'he ordi¬ 
nances of the frateiiiity thus aim to ]»rotect 
the bicthrcii from tlie commercial competition 
of strangers or non-gildsmen. More lieedom 
of trade was allowed at all times in tlie selling 
of goods by wholesale ; and alw; in rebiil deal¬ 
ings during the time of inaikets and fairs. 
Tlio ordinances were enforced by an ahlcrman 
with the assistaui’C of two or more (J(‘putie.s, or 
by one or two masters, wardens, or keepers. 
At tho inoncensprdmy or ]»ciiodical meetings 
of the society, IImtc was feasting and merry¬ 
making, new oi’dinaiices were inadi*, members 
admitted, officers eleetod, and other Imsincag 
traius-ieted. 

Many writers assert that the gild merchant 
and the borough were identical, and that the 
former was the basis of tho whole munici})al 
constitution. But tho rccimls in tho local 
aichives ahow clearly that gild and borough, 
gildsmen and burgesses, wore oiiginally distinct 
conco]itions; and they continued to bo dis¬ 
criminated in must towns threugliout the 
midd]<‘ agwi. Admission to tlm society was not 
restricted to burgtsses; nor did the bretlircn 
fonn an aristocratic body controlling tho whole 
municipal govennnont. No gooii evidence 
lias, moreover, been advanced to jirove that 
this or any i)ther kind of gild was (ho germ 
of tho Imrghal constitution. Og tlio othei 
iiand, the gild morcliant was certainly an 
official organ or department of (he borough 
4administration ; and its inilunii(>e upon the 
ox:nnontJc and corporative growth of English 
nmnicij)alitie.s w’as considerable. 

The eaily relations of the craftsmen and 
their fraternities to tho gild merchant are not 
clearly indicated in I he meagre sourciis at our 
; disjiosal. Many aitisans seem to have been 
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admitted to the mcrcantilo fraternity. They 
bought raw rnatt nal and sold the manufactured 
comunxlity ; lioiice they were reganled as mer¬ 
chants ; no sharp line ol domarcaiioii was drawn 
lictwceii tliy two classes in the 12th and 13th 
ceutunes. Separate societies of ciaftsmcn were 
fonnod in J'higlaiid soon after the gild mei- 
chant; but at lirst they were few iu ifunibo!’ 
an<l of miieli less iinportauco than the general 
meicatililo fraternity. The origin of the forniei 
is not to bo attributed to the latter ; Ibero was 
seemingly no organic coniieeiion between the 
two classes of gihls, though many artisans 
probably beloiigcil both to tlieir own craft 
iVcateniity and to tlic gihl merchant, and the 
latter, owing to its great power iu the town, 
seems to liavo exercised some sort of super¬ 
vision over the cniltsincu an«l their societies. 
When any single body (»f artisans, such as the 
weavei’s or tanners, received fioiu the king the 
right to liavo a gild, they secured the monopoly 
of working and trading in tlieir branch of in¬ 
dustry. Thus, with every creation of a craft 
fraternity the gild merchant was weakened, and 
its sfihere of activity was diminished, though 
the now bodies were subsidiary to the olilor 
and larger Iratcniity. The gieatcr tlie com- 
luorciat and industrial prosperity of a town, the 
lUDio I loidiy did this ]iroccss of subdivision 
into ciuit giuls proceed, keojting jiace with the 
ince.isc.i clivision of labour. In the smaller 
towns, in which agiicuJtuic continued a prom- 
iuei.t. element, few or no craft gilds were 
formed ; and hence the old gild merchant ro- 
iiisiiicd longest intact and powerful in that 
class of boroughs. The jieriod of the three 
r/iru''ds ^(M-sti'uU'S an imjiortaiit epoch in the 
iiisl y 0 ^ indiislry and ^^ds. With the rapid 
development and sjiccialisation of industry, par¬ 
ticularly under JCdward III., ciaft frateniities 
multipiiei’ and grew iu power, many master 
era smcii became wealthy employers of labour, 
dcjMi; g extensively in the wares which they 
produced. The class of dealers ortmeudiants, 
as distinguished from tiuding artisans, also 
greatly increased, ami established sejia ate fra¬ 
ternities. AVlieu these various nnions^f dealers 
and of craftsmen embraced all the trades and 
branches of j'lorJin tioa iis the town, little or 
no vitality rcniaiiied in the old gild merchant; 
it was dejuived of its independent sphere of 
activity. In short, the function of guarding 
and supervising the trade monopoly had become 
8})]it up into various fmgments, the aggregate 
of the crafts superseding the old gild merchant. 
A natural jirocessof ohminath)ii, t'ne absorption 
of its iiuwers by other bodies, In 1 rendered tljc 
old organisation superHue .s. This transiereuce 
of authority from tlie ancient grneral gild mer¬ 
chant toaiunnbcrof distinct bodios, and the con¬ 
sequent disill tegratiou and decay of the Ibrmer, 
was a gradual spontaneous movement, which, 
* generally speaking, may bo asslgiuai to the 14th 


and 16tl*centuries, the very }>eriod in whicli the 
craft gilds attaiiild the zenith of their iiowor. 
As the present writer's views on this subject 
apjiear to have been misinterpreted, it may bo 
well to add tlia^tho gild merclianldid not give 
birth to Cl aft fraternities or liavo anytliiiig to 
do with their origin ; noi did it delegate its 
authority to them. I'lie development was one 
of slow displacement, or natural growth and 
‘decay, due to the play of economic forces. 

The history of the English gild merchant is 
mainly of antiquarian interest. In some places 
it long survived either as a religious fraternity, 
shorn of its old functions, or as a periodical 
least, or as a vague term apjilicd to tho whole 
mmiicipal corporation. In most towns the 
name and organisation disappeared towai-d the 
close of tho middle ages, and the institution 
was represented by the aggregate of the crafts. 

Tho iiicdioival gild mcrcliaiit played a less 
important role on the continent than in Eng¬ 
land. On tho continent it occnides a less 
prominent place in the town charters and in 
the municipal polity, and generally coiTesjionds 
to the later fraternities of Englisli dealers, 
established either for foreign coinmeieo or to 
legulato a jiarticular jiart of the local trade 
monopoly. Its place in the civic government 
was in such cases similar to that of many later 
craft associations. 

draft Gilds .—The bond of uuion in a craft 
gild was at»tirst that of common occupation ; 
a craft fraternity compriswl all the artisans iu 
a single branch of industry in a iwirtieular town. 
In the 15th and ICth centuries “mistery ” and 
“comiiany ” were the most common names for 
craft societies, though the old teiin “gild” 
continued to be used. Craft gilds first appear 
in England and on the continent early in the 
12th cciitirry. Their origin was similar to that 
of the gild merchant; it was occasioned by 
tho ex]»ansion of trade and industry, which 
increased the number of artisans. In banding 
together ^br mutual jirotection they simply 
foUowed a natural tendency of tho age. It is 
not necessary to elaborate any more profound 
theory reganiing tlie origin of these societies. 
*As tho trade of England continued to expand 
in the 13th ccntniy their number increased. 
In tho 14th they were fully developed and in 
a nourishing condition; by that time each 
bmneh of imlusfry imevery largo tovfti had its 
gild. 

Tlie members elec ted offieere who were most 
c'jmmonly called wai^lons. Tlie chief function 
ol^he lat'^’er was to supervise tho quality of the 
wares produced, so to seeve honest and 
excellent workmaiislpp. Hcnco.^ho hours of 
labour and the terms of admission to tne society, 
• includingapprentipcshii>, were regulated. Mem¬ 
bers were also exticctcd to make periodical pay¬ 
ments to a common fund, and to participate in 
certain common religious observances, festivities, 
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and pageants. But Ui(3 rcgulatiou of industry 
was always j>araiuouiit to su'ial and religious 
aims ; the chief object of the fiatemity was to 
supervise the processes of maiiiilaeiiirc and the 
monopoly of woiking and il</ ling in a parti¬ 
cular hrancJi of iiuliistry. The organisation 
and the aims of the craft soeirtios ot tlie etui- 
linent were similar to tiioso of England. 

There was at no time a general stiiiggle in 
England hi'tweeu tlie gild incrc.hant and the 
crait gihls, tliongli in a few towns tlierc may 
have been some Irietiou between meivliants and 
artisans. 'I’here was no eoiilliet in England 
like tJjat between the.se two (;las.ses iii Scotland 
in the ICth eentury. Nor is tliere .any close 
parallel in England to the giaait oontinenlal 
revolution of (he l.'lth and 14th centuries, ])y 
whicli the crafts tlirew olf Ujc yoke of patrici.an 
government and secured moro» independence in 
the iijauag<-moiit of Iheii own alVairs and .some 
particijialion in the civic admiid.sl.ratioii—in 
certain cases even a monopoly of the latter, tlii5 
civic constitution being remo<lelled with the 
craft fraternities as a basis. Such a eouniet 
was easily avoidoil in a country wlicic roy.alty 
was potent enough to sujiprcss local disseiisioris 
and to exact oheilicnco fiom tin; (owns, and 
where borough government was mainly diuno- 
cratic until the Ifjth eeutury. Tine, tlievo 
were popular n]»risings in England ; but tliey 
were generally class coufli<3U lietw’ei'u the poor 
and the rich, the crafts as such st;Vl^ni taking 
I>art in tliese tumults. AVliilo many continental 
municijialities wore drifting from an aristocratic 
to a more democratic in the 14 th century, 

those of England were drifting in the reverse 
direction, toward oligarchy, toward govcniment 
by a close “ select body." As a rule the craft 
gilds obtained no ])aiamoimL intiuonce in the 
hoj'oughs of England, hut contimnid to be sub¬ 
ordinate to the town government Whatever 
power tdiey did secure, whether as potent sub¬ 
sidiary organs of the mnuiey>al polily for the 
regulation of trade, or as the tdiief or sole 
medium for the acejuisition of eiti:?bnshi(), or 
&9 integral jfarts of tlie eoimimn council, wa.s, 
generally speaking, the logical sequence of a 
gradual economic development, and not the out-, 
growth of a revolutionary niovcnient by whitdi 
oppressed ci’aftsmeu endeavoured to throw oft'tlie 
yoke of an arrogant patrician gild nieioh.mt. 

With tlie e\'j>arision of commerce and indnstiy 
in the 14th centniy, thoAgh the organisation of 
most crafts W'as not gi’catly changed, two new 
kind.s of fraternities appc^cd, and in the 2bill 
century they became wore prominent, iiam^'y, 
.*0 merchants’ and the journeymen's com- 
}>ani6s. Thg niisteries^r companies of mer¬ 
chants traded in one or more kinds of waies. 
They weyo f>re-eminently de.alers, who sold . 
what others*j'rodnecd. Tliey are not, how¬ 
ever, to bo confused with the old gild merchant, 
which originMly comprised botli merchants and 


artisans, and had tiio wliolc mono^ioly of trade 
in the town. I’lic company of mcrciiauts was, 
in most cases, sinqdy one of the many craft 
unions, or inisterics, wliicli .superseded the gild 
merchant. 

The a])p('arance of journeymen, or yeomen, 
fraternities marks a dilleienliation or chdt 
withiF. the ranks of some ])articuhir eljuss of 
artisans, a conftict or diviugeiice of interests 
between eniph»yers, or niasPr artisans, and 
woikmen,—an organised .sliuggle which fore¬ 
shadows niudern stiikes. Tlie journeymen 
combined to protect their special interests— 
I’ab's o( wages, etc. But in most eases the new 
English frateinities, alter .struggling a while 
for conqilete inde|iun(lejK'«-, seem to liave be¬ 
come subsidiary and aliiliated organs of the 
older craft gihl.s. The movement assumed 
large projioi tions on the eontim'ut, and jiroh- 
ably i\as widi'-sprcail in luighnid, tliongh tlie 
pnbljsliod .«oniC(’s gi\e us little inlorniatiou 
conccriiiiig tlic subject 

One more jiheiioiiM-iion in connection with 
the organisation of crafts is of eoiisideiahle in- 
Lerest, iianiidy, their tendency to luiialg.imatc, 
which IS oecasionully visible in the Iblli cen- 
tmy, and still more Ircquenlly in tlie lOth and 
17th. Several fraternilie.s—old gild.s or new 
companies--with Iheit lespudive cognate or 
heterogeneous branclii's of indiistiy and tiiule, 
weiv iused into one body. In sonic towns all 
the crafts were thus con.solklated into a single 
frateriiity ; in tliis case a body was reproduced 
which i-egnlatcd the whole trade monopoly of 
the borongli, and hence bore some resemblance 
to the old gild merehiUit It is inteicstiug to 
observe that already in the lltli century a 
similar tendency towanl the union of crafts is 
visible in some continental cities, notably in 
the Netherlands and in Westphalia. 

A notable feature in tlie liistory of gilds 
(luring the Tudor period was tlie policy of tho 
crown to bring them under public or national 
control. vLaws were passed, for cxanqdo in 
lb01{, re(piiriiig new oidiiiaitees of crafts t.o be 
apj)rove»l by tlie ju.siices of a.ssize8; and the 
authoritij, ot tlio companies to fix the jirices of 
wares w.ns thus re.slrictod. Tlie .statute of 5 
ElizaheLli, c, 4, alsoicurtailod their jurisdiction 
over jouriHymen and ajiprontices. 

The statute of 1647 (1 Edward VI.) did not 
siqipress tlio craft fraternities. They were 
expressly exce)»ted from its general operation. 
Such portions of their revenues as wore devoted 
to detinito religious observance.s were, however, 
appropriated by the ciown. Tho revenues con- 
n^seatod were tho.se n.sed for “ tlie linding, main¬ 
tenance, cu* snstentation of any priest or of any 
annivemry, or obit, laiiqi, light, or otlier such 
things.” Pr^issor Ashley ajitly calls this 

tho Uiseiidowment of the religion of the 
misteries.” Thus Edward VI.'s statute maike 
no break of continuity in the life of tlio com* 
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panics or craft frutiTiiitioa. IJiit signs of decay 
had already begun to appear evou before tlie 
liefoi'inaiion, and these niultipliod in the 3(»l)i 
and I7th centuries. Tlio old gild organisation 
was bji'iiking down under flie aefcon of new 
economic foices ; its dissolution was due especi¬ 
ally to the ajipcArance of new iudustrios, (organ¬ 
ised on a juore modern hasi.s, and to tijo extension 
of the donuistic system of niamilaelui'e. The 
roinpaiiies giadiially lost contiol over the regula¬ 
tion of iiitliishy, though they still retained 
their old moiuipoly in the 17th century, and 
in many casi‘s even in the 18th. 'I'lie mediaeval 
lorui of association was ineonijiatilde with the 
new idciis of individual libeity ami frese conijieti- 
tior,, with Die separation of cajiilal and industry, 
employeis and workmen, and with the intioduc- 
Lion of Die facloiy system and ineclianical 
iinpiovemeiits. 

in the second half »>l the 18th century 
many eia.ft Italeinities still survived, hut their 
iiselulness had disajipeared. Oldivious of their 
dutu's to iiic eomniunity, and intent only on 
Milf-niteiest., they I’ad lieeonie an nnniitigated 
evil. “ They wi te,” as Dr. Held aptly remark.s, 
“ruins which himlerod Die building of new 
edilices : the old .stones could not even bo used 
ill thi‘ -a-w s’nieturos.” 'i'horo seems to be no 
evident I of li'.eal dcM-eiit or organic connection 
be'we'Ui . lein ami tiados unions. The juivi- 
leges et tiie old fraternities were not formally 
aboli hed until 1835; and Dio substantial 
remains f" sjioeLial forma ot some arc still visible 
Ml other towns Ik shIcs London. 

L\7ilda, Uii (■?/ifv.-fcrt, 3831.—rortnyn, Degild- 
a ,1)1 hust'') f, 1831, esjH'cially lor llollaud, — 
lap] ij!,.-iii'. All kiiwche Schitzgilden^ 1885.— 
llegei, ^tiuUe mul (Jilden der gemianisdien Volker^ 

1891. — 't’oulniin S::>niitli, Knghsh Oddx, with 
Bren'aiio's introduetoiy essay on The Ilixtvry and 
Devehgiv'ei t of (Jlhh, 1870.—Von Ochenkowski, 
K)hj ^nd■> '•Dvrihschofthche Entwickclmtg, 1879.— 
Gi'tv.'i, '.dd Hercffiinl, 1S90.—Ashley's Ecoiioititc 
llisiori/, I’ks. i.-ii. 1888-93, coutan* the best 
general aceoiuit ot English craft, gilds. Tlie follow¬ 
ing works are also tKcfnl: W. CunnMghain, 
Growth of Kvf/lish Industry and Coinmer^^ 1890- 

1892. —\\ allord, Gilds, 1888.— Salvioni, Glide 

Inglesi, 1883.—S«‘hgnian, M^lk^vaL Guilds, 1887. 
— li-’inbert, Tv'o Thousand Y>’nrs of Gild Life, 
1891.—licvasseur, Jlvitoire de.s classes ouvrieies e7i 
Frfl/ice, 1859. There is a blhhogritphy of German 
giltls in Sehonlierg’s llandfmck der poUluchot 
Oecoiiomte, vol.ii.3id ed. 1890, andabibliography 
of French gilds in Parliameulary Papers, 1884, 
vol. xxxix. pt. V. p. 399. See also CouroiUTlONS 
OP Aim AND TRADua, especiaWy fui continental 
gilds.—A. Doren, UntersncJiungen zur Qenhicht^ 
der Kaufmannsgilf'vn, 1.893 ’j ^c. or. 

(iiLoa OK Nkwcastlk-uvon-Tynk. At 
Newcastle Die ancient gilds have survived 
probably moic distincDy tlian in most#otIier 
cities of England. Tliree of the most impoHaiit 
of theui, the Mercliant Adventurers, the Hoast* 
men, and the Masters and Mariuci's, have a cor- 


]toraio evistcnce jinder royal charters. The 
Merchant Adventurers claim to rcjircsent the 
merchant gild granted to NcwcasDo by King 
.lohn in 121.5. f hey rceidved tlieir clmrlcr of 
iiieorpomtion in 154(5 from lOdward VI. under 
the name of the Merchant Adventurers of 
New(^tle-upou-Tyiie, and the benetit of the 
charter is coidiiicd in express teriiis to nier- 
chants inhabiting Nowca.stle-ii|)on-Tync, who 
then belonged to Die Hoeicty of Mercliant 
Venturers in the jtarLs of lliabant beyond Dio 
s(‘a8—a title by winch the TjoimIou Comj«iny of 
the Mercliant Adventurers of l^liiglaud, wlio 
had brandies at Newcastle, Yarmouth, and 
other inarilimo towns, wore then known. Loth 
before and after receiving the diarter, they 
controlled, as a mercliant gild, the foreign and 
donie.stic trade of the town. 'I’hey W(*ro sub¬ 
divided into three distinct fellowships: the 
drapeia or uu'rchanl.s of woollen cloth, tho 
mercers or merchants of silk, and the boothmen 
or merdnuits of coni. Tin; lIo;ustmcn, a gild 
for lojvUng and dispo.sing of coal and stones 
wau’c iiicnr))oratcd 1000 by (lUieen Elizabeth. 
Tho Alasters and Manners were incorjioratcd 
]53() by King Homy VIII. 

Of the otlier existing gilds, about twenty-nine 
in number, two or three claim a cor{)orato 
existence under early cliaitei’s from the crown, 
but most of them arc unincorporated fraternities 
constituted ^y ordinances griinted to them by 
the borougli corporation of Newca.slle-upon- 
Tyne. In most of the coiiijianies the members 
no longer follow’ tho tratles or occupations 
desiguated, and in none of them do tho com¬ 
panies exercise any control or infhionce over 
tlieso trades or crafts ; tliey iwincipaily exist to 
administer the property they liave inherited or 
acipiired. Tlie stew^ards of tho companies are 
the statutory roiireseiitatives of the iieonton ot 
Newcastle, in whom the exclusive right of 
grazing tho tow^ moor, locally called the 
“ e-aUgo," is still vested. 

[Some iiilbrmatioii as to Lhe‘-c gilds may be found 
' in Valker and Ricliardsou’s Armariul Bearings of 
, Oie 1 1 <'o)parated C(fMpa7iies of NeiccasUe-upon- 
Tyne, 1824.—Brand’s History of Neuyasth, 1789. 
S—Brown’s Bhoi't Account of the CusLovis and 
Franchises of the Fremcn of Etiocaslle, 1823.— 
Ctib.sou’8 Newcastle-upon-Tyne Iwprooement Acts, 
1881, and in Extracts from the Records of the 
Mndaint Adveidurers ^f Ncwcasile-^ipZn-Tipie, 
publislied by the Surtees Society in 189.5.— 
Miiekeiizic’s History of NevrasOe, 1827.—Wnlfonl 
01 ' GUds, 1888, which fjpntaius a chapter on New- 
gilds. 1 

GILD SYSTEM IN SPAIN. Gjiemios 

or CuAKT-GiLDs arose^ii Spain ^luring the 
middle ages under the innncnce of Dio same 
rfsauses as in tho rest oi Europe, hltlch .separate 
kingdom of the Spanish monarchy Jbad ite own 
separnte laws on the subject, but in all it was 
strictly kept in hand by the royal \)rcrogative. 
In Barcelona aloue, tho yrcmios were exclusively 
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mbordinato to the nnnii(ii[k‘^] antliorities, even 
in matter of statutes and logislaLioii, and the 
♦royal jud^^os had no jurisdiction over them. 

The iirst onpositiou against^ the cxclusivcnesa 
of the {frr.nuvs arose in Aragon towards the end 
of the 17th century, but Hr* g(‘neral opinion 
remained favourable to their existence for a 
century more, notwithsUnding the striking 
abuses to which they had given rise. Tims in 
1763 the five Greniios Majiorcs of Madrid (silk- 
weavers, clothiers, hosiers, groeers, ami jewellei's) 
succeeded in fariiiing the loyal revenue and in 
founding a privilege*! coinjwiny, trading with its 
own vessels and owning faetories in dilferent 
pju'ts of S[>ain. The Gremhs preserved a legal 
ataiiding np to 1834, although in 1775 
CamJ'OMANKS (q.v.) had already proposed their 
refonn in his Di^acurso sohre la Kducacion 
Popular, and, ten years later, .lovKt.LVNOS 
advocAted their supim'ssioii in his leport 
on tlie liberty of industry {lofonne aohra la 
lihaiad dc his Jr/es) submitted to the general 
council of commerce. 

[Colnioiro, Jhfitona de la Kiorunnla Poliluaen 
vol. ii. pp. 237-2.51. For the legiilations 
of the Gramo^i Mai/orc^ sec IjAUKUov, Slnnoiins 
PdUiem (1787), vol I pp. 105-169 and 283-314.] 

E. Ca. 

OIOGALLI, SrMi)NK(l7th century), though 
not an economist, holds a distinguished place in 
the history of economic doctrine in Italy. Ho 
wasaclever Venetian merchant, highly esteemed 
for a memoir jircsentcd to the hoard of enquiry 
for tr.ade of tlie Venetian republic. 

'Wlien consulted as to the causes of the falling 
away of the trade of Venice, once so prosperous, 
and the remedies for tliis, Giogalli presented the 
paper mentioned abfive {Scrilhira inedUa di Simone 
Giogalli, vegnsiante vencto del sec. xvii. Venezia, 
1856), containing principles of economic liberty. 

Giogalli’s ideas certainly dp not go beyond the 
narrow boundaries of his republic, but his aim 
was to foster the commerce 4 f>i Venice through 
liherty, in onler to establisli competition with 
other markets. However far this was from an 
international free trade, it is remarkable con.sider* 
ing that inonoply, privileges, and heavy tax<-s u-ere 
then the basis of national economic government. 

A. B. 

GIOJA, MRi.omonRF. (1767-1829), born at 
Piacenza, died at Milan, stmlicd lirst theology, 
then maihciimlics, cconomios, and statistics, to 
which last he applied hirflsolf .steadily. Ilie pol¬ 
itical vicissitudestowardslhc end of thclSthand 
the beginning of the 19th century involved Ips 
life: he was imprisoned sWeral times, held^-lnd 
‘ st various positions, including that of director 
01 the atatistietCi oBiccatfMilan under the French; 
and on rctuftiing to that city after a short exile 
hU wTitings 5vere his sole moans of siqiport 

Oioja’s wo(kM are on public economy, statistics, 
morals,educatioft, and logic. ‘‘He could wnrkhard, 
and his knovilcdgc wa.s extensive. Analysis was 
hii strong point, but not criticism, where lie 


showed himself captious and unbridled. Not s 
few of Giofa’s observations aits eipiully subtle and 
original, jiarticularly in liis theory of tlio associa¬ 
tion of labour of various kinds ; but once get Idru 
with one offhis tabulated statemonts in bund, and 
he is the very genius of pedantry” (Cossa, 
hdrodnctmi to Pol. Kmi., translation, p. 488). 
Gioja\i gre.ate8t work, Nnoiopros}iiHo delles{u‘nif 
exoatmiclie. (seiiei. “Ti'oria. ” Milano, 1815-17, 
vols. i.-iv.) .Slums up what had been written on 
camomics,fuianve, andadminislTatiim : he opposed 
the ]>rico ti\ed for bread by authoiity {cahnieri), 
and favoured large properLies; he jueferred the 
arts to agricultuie, gieat mamilacliirea to small 
ones, great merchants to small met chants, and large 
towns to small ones. 

But while Ginja ]>artly adoj)ted the leaching of 
the Knglisli ecoiiomlsts, he contiibuted to hinder 
the progiess of economic seicucu by a narrow 
harsh system of j'rotection and government inter¬ 
ference, in support of which he wrote ])iscorso 
fHqiolare .‘tulle viitniftitliire nazionali c tnrife 
diizia/ir dci lommcstihili ed U caro 2'rczzo del viilo, 
Milano, 1802. 

Still he deserves praise for Ins acute obscrv.a- 
tioms on the llieory of associaziime del Iraragli, 
He fitmlies there all the advantages deiiveil from 
these, justly consuloriiig them a e.aiisc of iinprove- 
menl in pioductioii. He also initiatcii with 
Cu.ST(-in ami Homaunosi tlieAnjod/ unherstdi di 
SUitiUica (1824-1871), contimied by Sacehi, which 
form one of the best <‘ollection.s of (iconoinic. statis¬ 
tical, ami social .studies which Italy c.ui boast of. 
Among the many works of this author, he.sideg 
the immerons writings in tlie Aniudi and his 
economic pajicrs of local interc.st may be noted ;— 
Del meritoe drlie Hamipevse, etc., Milano, 1818. — 
I'dosofux della SUitUhca, Milano, 1S2(>.— 
estensioneertantaggidella StnLisiica, Milano, 1809. 
—fjogica Sfa/iiiifi., Milano, 1808 .—Tavole Slufis’ 
iiche, etc., Milano, 1808. A. & 

GIUAKHIN, Kmii.]': i>k( 180G-1886), bom and 
died at Paris, was a man who carried every¬ 
thing to extremes. An niiscnqiulous s]ieculator, 
an original and inq>artial thCnker, a devoted 
fricinl, act^e in business, eminent as a man of 
letters, and constantly seeking notoriety, he 
loved discu.ssion above all tilings, though it 
should only end in j>aiadox. Ho was proud, 
rash, brivc, and chivalroiLs. Tlio natural son of 
Alexander Comto d^ Girardin, he accepted his 
lot in life with courage, almost glorying in it. 
He was ap|>oiiitod inspector • general of the 
Beaux ArU in 1828. Two years later he 
fonmled the joiimal Le Volmr nl’torward.s La 
Mode. After ilie revolution of 1830 he w'armly 
took up the cause of che.ip ])criodical literature. 
This of all theact^ of his life was the one which 
brought him the be.’Jt deserved rejmtation. 

* lie projiosed to Casimir Perier to aj'ply ibat 
system to the Moniieur universel, then the 
oJficial journal, aud to reduce its price to one 
sou. J’hc niinislcr refu-sod, with a smile of 
contempt—he was not far-sighted enough tot 
perceive what a force the cheaj» press might 
become. Girardin, repulsed by him, founded 
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Uie Jmtnial dcs coiinaittHimcea xUilcs at the price 
of four fra. a year. This oM^iiiicd 130,000 
subscribers, lie uext bccauie tlie clianiiiioii of 
savings banks, (reply spemlitig bis own nioupy, 
tlioiigii he was then not wcalliiy, j|p cucoumge 
them. Next lie eatablisbed the Mush tics 
families, a periodical which was a foimidablo 
competitor to the Maijnsin piltoresque. •After 
founding other jicriodicaLs, he plunged into sucli 
speculations as the mines of Saint IVrain. 
After this Girardin coniincnood hisiirst import¬ 
ant attempt to establish a cheap daily ]ia;Ki!r. 
On the 1st .Inly 1836, La Pi esse apjiearcd, 
a journal costing lorty frs. a year, while all the 
other groat newf>iHipcra were charging eighty frs. 
Sucwss attcndi-(l this bold enterprise. It 
bn) igbt on, however, a duel with Annand (larrel, 
ill wliieh (lirunlm bail the misfortuiie to kill his 
op]‘oncnt. lie made a vow never to light a duel 
again, lilts lastlnul been bis fourth, and, wbat- 
Hoevertheprovoeation, kepthisoath. Iul834 he 
became a deputy,ami retained liisseat till 1848. 
Ho professed at that lime to belong to no political 
jMirty, and to be atlaelied to no form of govern¬ 
ment, dcclaringbif.i.selfoii ditVerent netasioiis in 
favour of absolute liberty. 'J'he revolution of 
1848 come on, and notwithstamUng all that lie 
had said he took up a side, warmly professing 
eonlidi .1 'P in tlio. upw older of things. But this 
state of frpliiig did not hist long. Ho was 
aii< oycii at )tot licing elected a member of the. 
eonstitm'iii assembly, and was embittered by 
an lilcg-il imprif-oiiinent which lie sulfercd. He 
sacritioeu bis political synqiathips to his per 
s'-’'al animosity against General Cavaignae. He 
tx)ok an active iiart in the presidential elections 
oft'u loi‘' Deevinber 1848 in favour of Louis 
iSaj Icon liuiiaparte, who knew his character 
so little that he omitted to ap[>oint him one 
of ills ndnisters — ministerial j)osition being at 
this tinu tlie height of Girardin’s ambition. 
Til. unswadincss of his jiriueiples an<l the force 
of pii'.lio opinion drove him into isolation—the 
uiidiscijdined eharaeter of Ids mind i%tained him 
in that condition. At last a district of the de¬ 
partment of the I/OS’Wdn sent him ti. parlia¬ 
ment only a short time before its violciit disper¬ 
sion. The second of December drove him into 
exile, whence he specdily^rptnrnod, connected 
himself again with La- Presse, left it, returned 
to it, quitted it again, then bought the nows- 
pajier La Lihcrtt. His fertile pen wvived the 
prosperity of that joiunal. Shortly after this 
Oirardiu got in vo favour at court and was named 
a senator, unhappily in time to urge Ida country 
into the war of 1870 so faUft for France. He 
then founded llio pnner La F, dice, supported 
the govemmcnl of Tin m, and cnwgctipally 
attacked Ma’shal MaeMalion. The last ten 
yoara of his li'e were scarcely less active than 
those w’liich bad prectJcil, but tlie pubfic iwiid 
00 hii'thcr attention to biin. 

Among the gr^t mass of his works a gooil many 


wprp coneorned with politic.al economy, the fol¬ 
lowing laiug the aiore important: Le Vinstruc- 
tion publique cn France, 1838. — I)e la libertS dv^ 
conmnee et dc hi prolecUon tie I indiistne. 1 -etlcrs 
pxcliauiied bftwt#u Ad. lilanqui and I^hnile do 
Gmmliii, Buns, 1846-47, Hvo.— L'abolitiim de la 
vilstre par i'cKcdlion des salaires, 1860, 8 vo,— 
L’ImpOt, 8\o, 1863. In tlii.s last work he do- 
claicd liimsclt' in favour of a single tax, which 
be ]>roposes to make tiie basis ot nu insurance 
against tbost» risks which «listurb owners in the 
enjoyment of their possessions.— iptestims adminu 
si.r<itiws eijinanciireii, 1868. a. 0. f. 

GIUSTINIANI, D. Bkknaiido, was a priest 
{17th eCntury). Ho is known in connection 
with a disjmto as to lawful and unlawful forms 
of exchange. The application of the then 
existing theories of the canonists on usury led 
to dillicultics in the new contracts entered into 
by dealpus in the different kinds of exchange. 
According to the canonists, profit on exchange 
, was lawful, provided it was real and did not 
conceal usury. Tin* cambio colla rincorsa, as it 
was called, which Padre Oiiistiidani opposed, 
was ^iractised in order to conceal usury. He 
describes it thus: “Titiiis, an inbabitant o( 
Genoa, re(|uires 1000 sendi, and u-sks Cajo, a 
money-lender, to supply them ; saying to him, 
‘Arrange tliis for me on bills on Piacen^i.’ 
This is (lone as follows:—Cajo writes to bis 
agent in Piacenm telling him to jiay the sum 
to himself, crediting Inmself and debiting 
Tiliua, andUfter computing llie charge to remit 
llic debt and credit to Genoa—and thus it is 
done.” In tliis inanner money was bonwved 
in the kingdom of Na]iles, and as much as 30 
per cent per annum ]>jiid. Giustiniani show's 
clearly that all this is merely a semblance of an 
exchange ojieration entered into to conceal a 
loan of money on usury. Some money-lenders 
even told liiin that they did not really send 
Icttci-s of cxcliange, but only made notes in 
their books. Starting from the juinciple, pre¬ 
valent in those ^ays, that usurious loans of 
money ajjp wrong, Ginstiniuni’s reasoning is 
so.md. Breve traiiato dellc continutUimii dei 
Can H, Genoa, 1619. 

[Gobbi, Veconnwia polUica ncqli Scriitori 
•ilaliani del Secolo XYL-XVIL, Milan, Hoepli, 
1889.] u.K. 

OIjANVILL, RANill.v(died 1190, at the siege 
of Acre), sboiiff, judge, and chief justiciar,1180, 
under llcury II. 9® ff^’ight for The king 
against the Scots in the rpbellion of 1174; in 
1185 he took tho cros«, which perhaps accounts 
his being depriwd of the jmsticiarship on 
the ucceision of Ricli.ard I. Ho took a largo 
part in carrying out Henry’s legal and judicial 
refonns, csjtecially in organising Curia Bcffis 
— the later king’s bench. A collection of the 
’ laws of England w'as drawn up by him {Hovoden, 
end of 1180), and be wrote a treatise, ]>e Legil/us 
et Cmisurtudinihus Jlrgiii Angliai, yliiih “deals 
princiiially with procedure or the mode of 
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enforcing legal riglit*?, but tiicidentAlly also 
with the rights themselves ” ^Digby, KeaX Vn)- 
^ty, 68). Inciilentally thcrcloj-e, apart from 
the invaluable infonuation coneerning llio legal 
practice of the time, much ligltt is thrown ujion 
the tenure of land through all classes, and iiptm 
tlie .status, both legal and economic, of the serfs. 
If his account is too much coloured by legal 
theory ainl maxims of the Roman law, giving 
no hint of tlm variety of lights and custom.H 
a.scorlaineil by liistorioal rcscarcli, (llaiivill 
remains valuable i\s the e!jrlie.st writer who has 
left any definite description of the land economy 
of his time. 

[ Roger of Hoveden (Stubbs), ii. Prof.xxii. andiii. 
Pref. xxiii.—Kate Norgale, Anyerm Ki)iy.% ii. 
279 and notes.—Extraot-s iu Stubbs’s /<ckrt 
CluirterSf mid Dighy’s I/ist, of the Lam of Heal 
PfopeTiif.'\ K. (i. r. 

GLEIlIi] LAND. Church land. The endow¬ 
ments of the churoh have consisled mainly of 
land fiom very early times: to each jiarlsh 
church belonged a number of ])ir‘ccs of land 
varying in size and ])Ofjilion iiceording to tlie 
nature of the soil and the manner of cultivation, 
and these have hcim adilcd to by more recent 
gilts. The wonl glebe, which meant simply 
farm, has become restricted in meaning, and 
now means land belonging to a parish chuirh, 
which the parson may farm himself or let for 
a short term of years, forming, with titlies, 
etc, the endowment of the church.» 

[Jacoli’s LawIjcxicon. —T. M. Dale, ftlnyijinaris 
I/Cyal Handbook^ Loudon, 18 .dS.—C anon Isa;\e 
Taylor in Donmday Studies, J^ondoii, 1888.] 

A. K. a. 

GLOCK or OLOCKE, see KbonK, Kasi'au. 

GLUT LS a name (cp. glutton) given to abun¬ 
dance by those who, for any reason good or 
bad, look on it as ]K3rnicious. 

An unusual abundance of a particular com¬ 
modity often reduces its price so much that it 
U injurioiLs to the interests of yiose who jiroduce 
the commodity for sale, i.e, in order to exchange 
it for other commodities. These persons ac- 
coixlingly say that there is a glut, or that the 
market is glutted, whenever there is so much 
of the commodity they sell that it c-annot boi 
disposed of at jirices faiily remunerative to 
them. Purcha.soi-8 on the other hand merely 
say that the commodity is jilentiful and cheap. 

Bicarde (Principles, ch. xxi., in JPorh, 
p. 176), following.!. B. S&y (Trait^Jj. i. ch. xv.) 
and James Mill iCoviinerce iPfetidcd, j). 81), 
denies the po.ssiliility of a/‘universal glut”- 
glut, that is, of all commodities taken togetfiftr 
bi-Aultaneously.^ Maltbus, following Sisinmnli 
{Nuumiiax J^incipcs, L. iv. ch. iv.), holds in 
his PoUticcd Economy (p. 353 fi’.) that a “general 
glut ” is j)p.ssiMe, and in his Pefindions (p. 247) 
he says “a«glj;t is said to be general when 
either from superabnndance of supply or dimin- 
ation of dem!ind, a considerable mass of coin- 


tnodifii's falls below the elementary coats af 
]>i‘oduetion.” [For a discussion of this (juestior. 
see Ditmoiujiii'.s, Tni-ionrK dks ; OvEu-ruoDu*!- 
TION.] E. c. 

GODFREiV, Michael (d. 169.5), hrollier ol 
Sir E<lmuiMll>nry Godfrey, was a tinatieior and 
close\^ connected with Paterson in the tnrmation 
of the Ihink of England, of which he became 
the liist deputy-governor in 1694. Macaulay 
states that he ^\ilx one of the ablest, most 
upright, and ojmlent of the merchant juineos of 
IjOimIou of his day. lie appears also to have 
been conneeted with llcatheoto and I’A'I’EUson 
in their oppo.sition to the monopoly ]iossessod 
by tlie East India Company. Godfrey was 
killeil in the trendies belorc Namur, whitlu*? 
lie had been sent to the king in reference to 
money matters. lUs death catised a fall of two 
]H‘r cent in the jirice of bank stock, lie was 
author of J short account nf the Pavk of J’ny- 
Itiiulf Tamdon, 1694. The formation of the 
hank called lorfh stiong ()p[tosifion, ami lliis 
liact oi iwi'lve pages xvas written in its ilefence, 
pointing out the advantage.s to he ileiived from 
it, especially as regards (he lowering of the rate 
of interest tliroiighont tlie eonnlry, and answ.u- 
ing the objections made b} its opp..neiils. 
d'he.se, acconling to fioilftey, wore cbielly goM 
.smiths ami others wlio foiesaw that llicir ex¬ 
orbitant gain.s were likely to be n'diioed. 

[Tliorold Rogers, The first niwymrs of fh<- 
of Pvyland, Oxtord, 1887.—Macaulay, Ihslory oj 
Kinjlntid. —Saxe-llaimistiw, Writiiujs of ir<//m?a 
Paterson, 1859, vol. ii. ] u. ii. h. 

GODIN, Jean llAprisTE Anj) 1!1-':(]H17-18S8), 
was born at Esquchcries, Aisiie, Fram'c, and 
died at Guise, Aisne, after a life of beneficont 
activity as a ca[)tain of industry. The sou of 
an artisan, he was but j'oorly educated, and in 
his twelfth year left se.hool to join his father 
in the irninvorka. At seventeen he started on 
a tour of Franco as a journeyman. I’lio in- 
dustrial rcAilut.ion and the ideas of Imhiiiieh 
and Haint .Simon combined to dissatisfy him 
with the wages system as ho saw it, and he 
dotcrmine l that if over lie rose to be an emjiloyer 
of labour ho would endeavour to raise the level 
of tho workman’s lif^and make it more pleasant 
and less laborious. In 1837 ho returned to his 
native village, and after his marriage in 1840 
opened a small factory for apparatus for heating, 
with one or tsvo assistants. Employing the 
process of casting for portions of stoves, etc., 
not hitherto made in that way, he soon succeeded 
in increasing his‘business, until in 1846 he 
employed some thirty hands, and found the 
lack of cimimunication at Ksqu^h6riea becoming 
a serious dmwlvick. He therefore ronioved his 
factory to Guise, on tho river Oise. At the time 
of GoiRn’fi death in 1888 tlie annual output 
of his works exceeded in value four millioj.s of 
francs (£160,000), of which nearly one half was 
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paid out for wages to upwards of one tliousand 
woikpooi»le. 

(Irtflin jiroved a model employer, ilia con¬ 
stant solicitude for the comtort ot liis workmen, 
willi wlioni lie kept in tlic closest L(|Ueh os tln'ir 
colleague latlicr tlntn tlioir master, exhibited 
itself in his encouragement of benefit and insur¬ 
ance and co-ojierativo societies, hi.-> csUbli.slimcnt 
of free schools, nurseries, libraries, theatres, 
clubs, etc. in bis social palaeo <)r F>\MiiJs’i’kuK, 
founded in 1859, and in the gi-adual introduc¬ 
tion of a system of profit-sharing, devcloiiing 
through industrial partnersliip into a oo-opera- 
tive coinj>any on a broad basis, wliich slioiild 
contimu! to work smoothly even after its 
founders had jnusonally ]»assccl away. This 
well built and well-organised Cn’f: OuviakitK 
ollei's many eollectivo facilities for comfort and 
enjoyment rarely within llie reach of imlividual 
w'''kmeii clscwlicrc ; and the solidarity of its 
tp' iiiherh in their sneial and industiial ridations 
‘•Dnslilutes a guaiautce of continued stability. 

Alter the rcvoUiLion of 18-18 Godin subscribed 
£4000 (at tliat time the third of his fortune) 
towards the ill-stancd expedition of Consideraiit 
to form aFouriciist eomiiuinity in Texas. T)ie. 
failure of this expedition was in some sense a 
disilh. 'ivin to Godin. With his more prariical 
iiiti-lliii I'eo ho laid the jilaiis of his own 
, and sueocssfully carried lliem out. 
In ,870 ho .as elected co)isci!k.r-ff<huh-al liy 
the iei>r.bliean I'artJ, and as picsident of the 
munn-i|ial commission of Guise, during the 
niiliUry oeciijiatiou of that town by the Ger- 
m-. s, he i’'•phed it to refuse to jwy any 
contribuHon to iho victorious ainiy—a refusal 
wbt.') the Oermaiia were, unable to overcome. 
In i "1 (Jofiin was elected deputy for hia 
ilepiiimuut, and remained a member of the 
(Jliae ber till 1870, when he withdrew from 
nraetical politics to devote the rest of his life to 
the ana'vmeiit the Fum.ilisth'c, the jiubliea- 
tion (». ii-> journal, Tj<t I'rt'oir, and the elabora¬ 
tion of his industrial ami jiolitieal irfeas in the 
vviitings mentioned below. In 1882 bo was 
ereafed a knight of the legion of lionour. In 
1885 ho married his second wife, \^!io had 
for twenty-five years acted as liis secretary, and 
lias since edited his posfliunious work, La 
JUjnih'iqvc dll 2'rarail el la IF/orTm Varlc- 
vieniaire, 1889. 

Th<‘ other princijial writings of Godin are: Solu- 
lions Socinlp^y 1871 .—La Richesse au i^e/'vice da 
Vmple.—Lrs Socudisies cl les Droits du Travail .— 
Im Ptildique du Travail d la Politique des l*rivi- 
—La ISouveroinetf. et ks Proits du Pevple. 
—MutualiU Sociale,'[^?-(\.~he. Uir-vernmeM: ce^ 
quU a its, ce qu'il dnt Hi r,'' S83. In the«e .vorks 
he exhibits the bold and original qualities which 
distinguished him as a man of affairs, but show.s 
the limitations of an untreuied mind. He jiriyosed 
th« abolition of inlicntance by intestacy, except by 
direct descent, .and graduated deiitli-duties rising 
from 1 per cent on £80 or less to 50 per cent on i 


.020.1,000, the sta’^ clevoliug the proeeeils to the 
]»..}Tncnt of its expenses, to the exclusion of all 
othci forms of taxation. ]{y this means he con.* 
sideied all nieml^r.s of the eoiuniunity would be 
piovided with equality of opportunity. Uc urged 
peace between iiation.s, and between tlie imiu.s 
trial classi-s of a nation, the latter result to he 
altaniml by the legal a.ssociution of niasfers and 
men into groups ortoimuon interest. 

fSeo TuYid}/-cyjhi Years of Co 2>arf>i<'i\dn'p al 
Gnkc, traius. by Aiieurin Williani.s, 1908.) ii. ii. 

GODWIN, Wiu.iAM (175(!-183(j), author of 
Enquiry covrerninij Pohiiail Jiuitke, London, 
1793, 4to, the 2iid edition witli material altera¬ 
tions, 179G, 8vo. Tlic gieat doctrine of the 
tieatisc was declared by Godwin liim.self, 
ThovqhtsonDr Parrs S}yifitl .S'6’77/nm,180], to be 
the iicifi-etibility of man. The cliiiraeters of men 
are lihiiikH, wliich tlieir external ciieiim.staiiccs, 
ami, above all, juditiivil institutions, fill in. 
.histico is a general appellation for all human 
duty. Government i.s an evil, but necessary; 
“it finds our rights invaded, and substitutes 
an inv.asioii less mi.scbievous (or one tliat i.s 
more so.” It is perpetiialcd “ by the infantine 
and uninstnicted coulidenee of the many”; but 
ils action should be circumscribeil witliiii nan-ow 
limits. Koeiety can only declare and interpret, 
it e.uniot enact. Private juoperty in the labour 
of otliers is unjust, but i.s not tlierefore to be 
violently n|>rooted. Still, the goal mii.st be coin- 
]ilete erpialit^of conditions. In treating of the 
lienefits of a system ofeijualily, Godwin is con¬ 
fronted with the objection from the principle 
of population. His answer is tlic con jecture of 
Franklin that “mind will one day become 
omnipotent over matter.” The sjieeulations of 
Godwin — in the e.ssiiv on “Avarice and 
1’iol‘iisioii” in The Enquirer, 1797, 8vo—pro- 
v(»ked tlie Essay on Population (see MAi/riiUK). 
In the TImujhts on Dr. J'arrs Sjnlal fie/rmoiiy 
))p. 54-77 are devoted to the e.ssay, but, at that 
time, tlie main |»opo.silioii of the argument 
appeared t^ Godwin “no less conclusive than 
new.” He only complaiiicil of tlie limitation 
of th oliecks to misery and vice, so that the 
iiiclu.sion of the prudential check.s, in later 
wlitions of the essay, may be in |)art due to 
Godwin. As lime w'cnt on, however, and the 
views of the essay became more generally 
adoptel, the attitude of Godwin grew more 
hostile, until in 1820 h# published his work OJ 
Piqmlnlion, whicli had taken two ycai-s in 
writing, ami which pu*’jtoit8 to bo a complete 
ref’l^tion of the essay.* 

[G<>dwin’.> aignmcnt will be fouml ably criticiswl 
in Mr. Boiiar’s Malihus, Lr»»hm, 188fi, p)). 304-371; 
sea also Williavi Godvn/h etc., by C. Megan Paul, 

2 vols. 1876 ; and the article in the Jlieiionary oJ 
fiational lliography, vol. xxiL p. 64, l»y Ixjslie 
Stcpheu.J • H. K. IS. 

In Ins Enquirer^ a aeries of esiviys (1797), 
tboTG is an essay on “Riches and Poverty" 
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(pc. ii. cs.say i.), in which amoilier things 
(Jodwin maintains that one evil result of poverty 
*18 the ahsiuico of leisure entailed on the poor 
mail. He looks forward to ij, lime when the 
eeouomy of resoimu's, lK;tter division of labour, 
and better division of wcaltli. will make it 
maiecess.a?'y for any ono to givi; more than one- 
tenth oi even one-tweutbth jvart of the labour 
now h(‘sioi\ed on the earning of a livelihood 
(cp. Moke, Owen). 

Another essay, on “Avance and Profusion,” 
deals with the question of luxury in the 
manner of Tolstoi. If the rich would relieve 
the poor, tliey must nlvare their labour, not by 
inventing new Inxnrios set the pmtr new tasks. 
Human wanta need to be diminished rather 
than increased. E<juality is always Godwin’s 
chief asiuration. A third essay, on “ Ileggars,” 
is advei.se to indiscriminate (jharity as creating 
profesbionul b(‘ggar.s, “the most alject thing 
iijKm the face of the earth ” ; but the coume ol 
the author’s rellcctious on this matter does not 
run smootli. He insists that our feelings of 
humanity demand some indulgence. 

Anarchism has never, on the wlv»le, been 
80 con.sistontly, so patiently and so |>eaceably 
worked out into its details as in Godwin’s iW- 
ilhU JuslUx (17ll3). The use of ’.10101100 in 
any form, even m i>ciial law.s, i.s alwolntely con- 
deiiin»*d. The spread of intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment is to work the whole change. War is 
treated as due to the too limited intercomse 
between individual citizens of one nation and 
those of another, goveniments and diplomatists 
having too much jiower (up. Coiiden). 

Yet Godwin’s allusions to the economists aio 
not compUmontary. Ho rcfei'S to the famous 
example of division of lab 'ur in the Wealth <■/ 
Nnlioiis (pin-making), only to snoor at it; 
“The division of labour, as it bas boon developed 
by commercial wrilors, is the olfspring of 
avarice” (Pol. Juailce, vii. viii.). 

At a lah:r period of his fife, when Malthus 
seemed to have convinced even Godwin’s friends, 
the Esaay on Po^ndation naturally became the 
object of Godviin’s sjiccial enmity. Witli the 
aid of his friend Booth, he attacked its principles 
and its ligures with all the force ho could 
muster. The geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios are rejected. The increase in tlic American 
jiopulaljou is declared to bo excejitional. Ho 
8uni8 up his reasoning an three arguments:— 
(1) Population in many states is not increasing 
at all; (2) every new improvement enables the 
two ratii>s to start at jiaf ; (3) the excess ist 
’nigm with tlie infants, and infants need com¬ 
paratively little food and give us fair waiiiiiig. 
Positively !fb contends that in all cases where 
there is excsss the cause lies in political institu¬ 
tions ((?od\jin, Population^ 1820, jqi. 485 scq.)*. 
He was toosaftgwnc in believing lie had routed 
his opponent; many admirers of the PolUicul 
JusHax and C(deh Williams, will regret tJjst the 


author of these remarkable books should have 
written so much that wa-s of little merit. 

.1. B. 

GOGEL, IsAAo Jan Alrxanimcu (1766- 
1821), boriifit Vugt (North Bi'al».int), member 
of a imsiness house at AnisleVdani, j'layetl agreat 
|)art in the revolutioiuuy and French jieriod of 
179.5-1815, being a warm adherent of the 
]iatriotic (anti-Oiangi.st) jHirty. He was tlio 
head of the depaitment tif finauco, first iVom 
1798-1801, then under tlie IVusionary Scliim- 
Tiiclpfinninck (180.5), under King Louis 
Napoleon (180G-1S0S), find the French govern- 
irient (1810-1813), when he was also a member 
of the Frcncli (hiuseil d’Pifof. After the 
restoration he undertook a maiuifjictory of blue 
at Overveen near Hfiailcm, and lived tlierc 
until Ids dcatli (1821). He was an economist 
especially in a priictical sense, 'i'hc present 
l)nU:h system of taxes is to a large e.xtent hi.s 
work. Ilis idea.'i on lids snbji'ct nniy be 
learned be.st by studying that syslem itscll 
as it existed in the yeai’s 1805-1810, and his 
work t MciHorieiL cn Oorrcs'jwiuh'uliai betrek- 
kclijk dc.n SVani ran 's Jl/jks (p IdniuhlcUin 
(Memorials and Corresptnideiiee on the Stale of 
the Finaiuie.s of the Kingdom), wiilten by tin* 
order of King AVilliam 1 , lirst piiblislicd 1844, 
by the autlior’s son. Hi.s princqiles aic these; 
Taxes shonhl be jtropoitional to the wealth of 
the contrilnitors, and to the mcasnie of pro¬ 
tection they stand in neefl of. Hirect taxes 
are to be pre.ferrcd to iudii’oct, the latter being 
only allowable for lisiuil ends, and to ilraw eon- 
tributious from Hie le.ss wcjilthy classes. Yet 
ho is an opjMUU'ut of an iiicorne-tax becaii.so ho 
docs not Ix'lieve in the po.ssilnhly of obtaining 
the necessary infoinution. Tiie mode ot levy¬ 
ing ouglit to 1)0 simple, the laws clear; ho 
recommends few functionane.4, centralisation, 
and special judges. 

When a director of the Amsterdam loan- 
bank (1801), he jiropowsl t)ic creation of a 
general liink of issue and deposit, intended 
to bo a private concern und<*r government 
control. Tliis plan wiis stiAngly opposed, but 
a few ytiUi'S later (in 1814) it bermme the ha.sis 
of tlie charter grantcil to the Ncthcrland Bank. 

Gogel was a staiifich adherent to the rule of 
laissez-faire in matters of ti’jwle and commerce. 
He disapjirovcd of duties on articles of export, 
e.g. tobacco, in op|X)sition to the Emperor 
Napoleon I., and vigorously o])j)osed a mea.suro 
pioi)osed by Louis Na))oleon containing a new 
regulation of gilijs (1808). a. f. v. l. 

, c.oun 

GoUl aHc*'nsiimo<l in ItiUttHtry, p. ‘jlS; Oold aKStamlanl, 
p. 220; Gold JJuUiini, as a Comnuxiily at the Mliiti, 
p. 224 ; Utdd, i)ini.i:l>iilimi aiul I’roduolmn of, ]ip. 22 .», 
878: OoM Certi(lcate.«i, p. 22 «); (Jold Noti-s, j). 22fl; 
OollfPomtH in Forcij'ii Exclmni'fts, p. 226. 

GdM), am OONRUMIil) IN iNDrifiTHY. Gold 
was probably employed for ornament bofoi’o 
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it caniG into uso as money, although in the 
earliast roconla the monetary use is incntioued 
as nnicb as tlio other. Its appliejition to orim- 
HKMital purposes was probably very ancient. 
Then* are instinco,s of its liaviiig*been a])jilie(3 
to industrial purposes among savages who were 
iinaeipiainlwl with iron and other nielalfi. Its 
enijiloyinent in the arts, bo lar as our records go, 
ai)pears to have originateil in Iho cast, probably 
in India. It is now chiefly used for waUth-eascs, 
chains, rings, an<i other articles of jewellery ; 
for ])latc an<i siinihir ornaments ; for gilding, as 
gold-leaf and wire ; in denlisiry, et;., etc. 

It is very diffioAilt to form an estimate of tlio 
amount use<l for purposes other than coinage ; 
and ill all serious calculations of this ipiantiiy 
no o|)iinon is exjiressed as to the rcspnrcmciits 
of Asia. A very great deal of gold is inidoubt»*dly 
eonsiimed in tin', arts in India, inori!, ]>robably, 
indeed, than in any oilier single country. For 
tiie eight decades cmling with March 31, 1915, 
India has ahsorbcil (partly for currency) 
£3,100,000, £10,200,000, £.">1,100,000, 

£3r>,200,000, £21,700,000, £ir>,r)0(),000, 

£55,000,000, and £140,200,000 respectively, 
its demand being a considerable jKti tion of the 
euireiit world’s ]>rodiietion. 

As regj'.ils former ci'iituries, .Iacob has 
endea\oureii to arrive at an approximate idea 
<:'■ the I >oj)ortion of the precious metals aj>])lied 
to unlnsnial uses ; hut we have no means of 
judging Ikav far he was correct, even for the 
tune wb‘‘ii ho wi'ote. He eonsiilered that tin 
proportion of the precious inelals (gold and 
silver) ap|)j.-‘<l to purposes other than coin was 
in ‘-<'‘nt’’ f tin wliole <iu!uitity produced in 
tin loii cc’ituiy, and oiie-fiftli in the I7th ; 
while lie eonelvules that in the 110 years, 1700- 
1810, “the quantity of gohl and silver which 
was eonoirkd into other objects tliau coin 
am-iniU-.i ' > two-thirds of that which was left 
ii) ''I' TOjK!, aftci’»thc part which was conve^^d 
to Asia is suhtraeted nom the to^[il produce 
of the inine.H.” Uut Jacob’s estimate of the 
quantity of gold ainnvilly consumed in bidustry 
about 1H30 is nndiiubte-dly much too high, 
altliongh ho was at considerable pains to make 
careful in(piiri<'H. A bett^ estimate is that of 
A. voii Hiimholdt, wbosujiposes the European 
consumption in 1824 to have been about 9200 
kilogrammes. 

Tiie only olhcial inquiries on this subject are 
those instituted in recent ycai-s by the director 
of the United States mint. In that country a 
rctnni is now annnaUy furnished by the state 
and by private firms of the amount of gold used 
for industrial purposi's. A certain amoui t, ostT- 
niated recently at from $1,500,000(^00,000) 
to $3,500,n06 (£700,000), is then added as the 
value of coiii melted down by jowoll<^ and 
othera for rejiaira and similar requirements. 
The whole amount ajipears by those rotiiriis 
to have increased considerably of late years, 


being about <^,810,000 (£1,810,000) in 
1880, $13,020,000 (^2,070,000) m 1890, 
$17,0(>0,000(£3,r)00,000)in 1900, $34,100,000 
(£6,850,000) In 1910, jiikI $37,.500,000 
(£7,700,000) ill 191.3, tlicse figures being lor 
new material only. 

For the civilised woild — i.e. Europe and 
the United States—the best estimates are un¬ 
doubtedly those of tlin late Dr. A. Sori’Bkku. 
Thi'se are based on cuuviul computations, and are 
deducedmainlyfromoflicialrelurnsof tbcquaiiti- 
tiesstamjiod by govcnimeiitiueacdi country, those 
(plan titles being subjected to various corrections, 
and estimates being made of the amount xvliich 
escapes stamping, or which is old material 
melted down, etc. llis estimates are, for tlio 
period 1831-40, about 18,000 kilograinmea 
annually, and, in 1871-80, about 81.000 hilo- 
graiuimis annually, while he puts the whide 
(jii.uitity of gold used in industry duiing the 
period 1831-1880 at 2,070,000 kilogimnuies. 
'Phesc are the net quantities— i.e. a dediielioii 
has been niade on aeeoniit of oM nialerial re- 
melted, but gohl nieUi'd from coin is included. 
For 1883 lu* eoiisi<lcr.s the gross eoiisnnqitiou 
to have been 110,000 kilograniuics, less 20,000 
kilogrammes for old mateniil, or 90,000 kilo¬ 
grammes net. Sinee then the requnemciits have 
still further incrc'ised, and tlu* net consumjitioii, 
following Soetbeer’a calciilutions, must he juit, in 
1890, at between 100,000 and 120,000 kilo¬ 
grammes. It is imjioasible to say how much 
of this represi'iits coin luelted down. In making 
the above eah'ulatimis SiXitbeer aceejits the esti¬ 
mate of the director of the United States mint 
for that country. English economi.sts generally 
hold Soetbeer’s flguvcs to be .slightly too high, 
this being possibly duo to bis incorporation of 
the American values. 

As regards gold consumed (newmatiu’i.al only), 
the Director of the U.S. Mint gives the follow- 


iiig values for 19^2 ($5 —£1);— 

« 

CoimLiies. 

Gold 

(Value). 

Uiiifnil suites of Aiiifiica 

(.;,u.ii,'H>(i 

t Oeimaiiv. 

I.OdO.OfKl 

ITriiteif Kingdom. 

s.oco.ooe 

F'^nce. 

s.Mio.niHi 

Switmlaiul. 

1 ,('.(10,000 

Auslrift-TIunpary .... 

1,000,000 

Kiiskiu (including Finland) 

J,000,O(HI 

Italy. ....... 

700 ,(MKI 

Belgium and Uio Nctlierlands 

fl<KI,0(«l 

C^'uiada. 

/>oo 000 

Ansbral.a.s!a . . ... 

4(K) 000 

(■‘(^er Eiu’opimn ami Aiii#ruwi Cmiiiti-K's 

7(^1.000 


C'2-1,S20,0(1'1 

Asia and Egypt . • • • • 

10,O00,(K'0 

• 

'-!:{4,8-20,000 


A point still to-be euiisidered 4 s, what ])ro. 
portion do these quantitie.s liear to the whole 
amount of gold annually prodiieed t According 
to the Dii*octor of the United States Mint, that 
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consumption has coin])arH(l tlio total jtro- 
dnction as follows (tho last lijjnn* of X88,000,000 
^lot iM'inc; the Direc.tor’s rstiiiiaU*):— 



Ill'll 1 st 1 iul ('<msiitii|>li'>ii 
(Fiunjii* a)iil Atm lira). 

Worl.l's 

I'lMiliu-liun. 

1 y'ui'N t<i 

t-H ,-100,011(1 

tliti.sno.ooo 

„ IS'I.S 

(iO,‘toil, 01)0 

iT.OlHI.OOO 

U „ 

7T,lHH'.(MIO 

J‘.‘|.'>00.(1(N) 

„ .J’ 

•10,3'Id,001) 

ins,40(1,000 

r, „ mr: 

120.000.000 

472.^oo,o^)o 

r. „ mis 

ss, 0011,000 

4n,SoO,i‘(Kl 


CITS/.IHI.OOO 

ei.'.i()i.-ioo,'Mio 


Tin' piojtortioii is 21-J iicr cent of I ho pro* 
(Inolion. 'Piif c'on.sum 2 )lion has stofnlily ad- 
vaiKod, tho drop in tho last porhsl boiii|.f due 
to tho war. 

[W. .lao.oh, J/isttin/ of lh(' Prcciuvs .l/r/o/.v, 2 
vols., Ijoiidoii, IS.’^I.— A. Soctlioor. (1) Vn nK-nduitfi 
ilva iitiil Silhfi's, in Ponrad's Jiihthuchey/u, 

NiillnHid.ol.oimmii' mid Sluli.dlk^ Nine t'oljre, 
Band in., Joita, 1881 ; (2) !']d<'hiii'lidlifnr'i}\n)iiiii 
find, Vcn(rii(/trii//, JSdIdHf, ih. dritle Folfio, Hand 
i., 1801 ; {.‘1) M<i/yriidn II ',in F.ihudeniU'i vvd 
J}i'nrf<’ilirti/f dvr irirhchii/llivhvn Kdi'hiu-hdJivr- 
hdLvis'iv, 2nd ed., Berlin, ]8Sd (translalod for 
the use oi the (told and Silver Coiin'iission)— 
Amutnl Ri'poii', of ihv l)iivcti)r nj thv I'liilvd 
S/tdps Wa^hingtmi.—A'eyyor/.s and Kndviivc 

of (hr (/o/d and Sdnr Poinniisumn, London, 1887* 
i88.S ; Varl. I'apn'., Nns. C., .'‘>091), 1*218, r>.M2,— 
])r. H. M‘('. Liiidsa)', l*rci!'fn‘\i\[Hi)iii dvr Kdvl- 
metalle .se.it .lena, 1898.] K. H. lu; j. K. 

Grtiip A.s STANUARi). In history gold ap¬ 
pears first as a valuahle commodity. Tims 
in the new world the Peruvians, at the time 
of the Spani.sh invasion, v.alued, used, and 
treasured the metal, but do not apjiear to have 
employed it as a medium of exeliange. Rare 
and highly esteemed, portable, durable, readily 
divisible, homogeneous, and easily worked, it 
soon came into use indeficnd/*jitly among many 
nations, and at early stjiges of civili.<»iiiun, as a 
medium of exchange, to facilitate the proce.ss 
of barter. Thus the Mexicans used tpiills of 
gold dust for this purpose .at the time ol'Cortes. 
And in tho old world, among tho Anglo-Saxons' 
of the 9th century, rings of gold, the chief 
treasure of tho kings, seem to have served as a 
medium of exchange, and by widght as n rough 
measuro of value (Beowi-ll). These two func¬ 
tions of the metal arc not in lact easily separated. 
The next great stage in the adaptation of tho 
motal os an exact nieasiire of value was/^io 
•’’^oduction of coinage—an invention which 
appears to havfl had a single origin to tluo ea-st 
of the MficfRorrttDcan, and was ado})tftd by 
dilferent peoples at dilfcrcnt chronological 
epochs, though at nearly the same stage of 
economic development. Among the Greeks its 
progress may. be tiucod almost from iU begin- 
cings by extant ooint. 


Uncoined gold may bo a measuro of value, 
but it can bardly be a stall ianl. A ineiiHiiri 
(if value may bo said to become a standard 
when recogni.scd and deliuoil by law, wlieii 
legal ji.avmrf.iLs aie o.sliniated iii legal units 
appointed for that juji']»(ise. Tims oxen may 
bo said h)bn recognised in some Gernuanio codes 
os a standard of value, side by side with gold 
and silver coins, ^\’hen a piece of gold received 
the btani]) of a king or a city it was thereby 
elfeetively declared to be such a unit. 

It is unnecessary to enter on the barren dU- 
eussion wliethei' value can re.ally bo measured. 
Accurately or inaccurately, it is inc.-isured in 
milliniis of d.iily transactions, and tlie attempt 
to devise an aiu nratu standard measure begins 
almost with the beginning of histoiy. The 
definition of value “as ]>ower in e.xcliango,’' 
tliough it leave.s much to be ili .sired in lucidity 
and theoretical coinplelcness, may be acoeiited 
for tlic purjio.ses ol discussion. The object 
whose ]»ower in exchange is most nearly con- 
.siant with all persons and at all limes will 
m.iko the best sbindard measure of value. 

Since very early times gold coins have l>ccr 
useil as a standard of value, but gold itself can 
lianlly bo said to serve as a st.iiidard of v.ilue 
until mint icgulations have been devised to 
secure tliat the value of goldciiins shall exactly 
coijforin to the value of the gold contained in 
tluMii. The necessary regul.ition.s are these: 
(1) Gold coins of a ecitain stamp may only 
deviate within muiowand fixed limits fioin a 
well-known sUndard of weight ami fmenesa 
(see Kf..me1»y). To secure this end, means 
must bo taken to withdraw jicriodically from 
cireulatiou coins that have become light through 
wear and tear. (2) All who bring gold bullion 
to the mint must Iiave Iho right to receive in 
return aii eipiivalcnt in tho form of coims. II 
the, coinage of gold is not free, the action of 
the government may tend to-^a lestiiction of 
the coinag'^ ami jn'O lanto raise its value abov( 
bullion level. The custom of coining foi 
goveniinont profit, usual in ancient and medi- 
(uval times, and not altogether unknown in out 
own, tends to this result. Again, if coinage 
is not i/ratuUov.%^ there is a margin of 
possible variation between tho value of gold oa 
bullion, and the same jdus the charge for 
seigniorage (.see SEir.KonARE). (3) Exporta¬ 
tion ami meliing of coins must bo permitted 
wiihout re,stiiction. Otberwiso the supply of 
coins may from tiuie to time exceed the iicexls 
of the community, and the value of the corns 
will fall below linllion level. 

If the government of any country enacts that 
gold coins issued under tlic abovo conditions 
shall bo unlimited legal tender in payment ol 
debts fpntracted in tho terms of tho customary 
measuro of value, gold is in that country a 
standard of value* Givi'ii these conditions, gold 
will be the sole standard of value, if the isaur 
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of other legal tenders is so regulated and limited 
that their value shall always conform to the 
value of the gold coins, of which they represent 
a delinito multiple or fraction. 

If both gold and silver ai<! freely coined, and 
aro unlimited legal temder in payment of all 
d<‘ljts, at a Ijxcd rate, a cei'lain miniher of silviT 
uiiils being treated as Cfjuivaletil to on* gold 
unit, we have a Joint or bimetallic standard of 
value. Gold is still a slandaid, so long as it 
circulates in the country at all on these terms, 
but it is a standaid jointly with the other 
metal: the two standards arc inseparable so 
long as the system works. I'liis system, with 
.all the conditions n(‘C<'.s.sary to the inainlenaueo 
•if a Joint, standard, was in force in France from 
1803-1S7-1. A simiUr system is of liigh 
auljipiity. It would a[)i>ear lliat coins of gold 
and silver circulated at a ll.xed rate in Oieek 
cities: tile, lato being to 1. Philip of 
Mace<lon seems to have made both his gold and 
his silver coins lull legal lender, at this iixed 
rate, and his gold coins Inul a wide circulation 
even oiit-side the Macedonian eiiij>iic. Under 
the Ivoiiiaii r(‘i>nhli( and early emphe gold and 
silver coins circulated at a li.xod latc, tlic unit 
of value being the silver Dknauius, or the 
SnsTEUiiUs (iinmoy of account). Under Con¬ 
stantin ■ til., gold SoLinus became the chief 
unit ot value , the dcnaiin.s n .suboidinate unit, 
lb t we .lO not know (mougli about the mint 
rcgulaiioiis of the Greek and Konian states to 
say ulh any certainty whether gold or silver 
w Ji llio standard ; or, if tlicre was a true joint 
standard. It s(“ems more proh-ihlc that neither 
metal was the staiuhinl, but that the coins were 
a lo'ul stu n.ard a* a lixed rate, circulating at a 
p.-K-.' •OHsidi'iahjy above their bullion value. 

l*ro'e.%M)r Soetheer’s rcsoarelies appear to make 
it p.ohablo that the ratio of to 1, as be¬ 
tween silver and gold coins, w.as prcsiTved ! 
tlip glnuit. Ujo Gru'eo-lloman period by the 
cusbn oi mint ifttiliceis and mint authorities ; 
^iiit we know nothing about the •larhct for 
'iillion. (Sec Moiniiiscii, Hiftt. of Jlo7ne, on 
these poiniH.) 

Throughout the middle ages, and ii|^lccd till 
recent times, silver coins wero the standaid 
generally iu Ihiropu. The^o.sitio:i of gold was 
undulined and anomalous. 

Under another system, sometimes known as 
unrated Bimetallism, both gold and silver are 
freely coined and circulate at no lixed rate. It 
naturally results that one mclal is by consent 
though not by law adoiitcd as the standard of 
value, the relative vaiuo of •the other metal 
being .settled by pri’-^ate agreenent for eael^ 
ca.so. 'Dii.s is not a in bimetallic^s^stcm, 
the conditions of legal tender being conlused ; 
and may arise from eiicuinstanccs such as | 
existed in England ht wucen 1660 and #717, 
when guineas of the nominal value of 208. were 
irecly coined, and also silver coins 20 slullings 


to the poiftul, the pound (money of account) being 
tlio unit of value.* This system aimed at i-ated 
bimetallism—aguitiea = a pound. Hut Ihesilvoik 
coins were so overrated, mainly owing to their 
worn and clipjtea condition, that no one would 
give guineas at the legal rate,—guineas were 
ai«epted at a rate varying from 22s. to llOs. 
The standard of value, as is theoretically 
possible in a bimetallic community, was in ell'ect 
a single metal—silver; or perhap.s it would ho 
more correct to say tlic silver coins,—which 
were also unlimited legal tender. 

When tlic tieasury in 1698 iixed 21s. 6d. as 
the highest r.ato at which guineas w'ouhl be 
accejited by government in luiyment of taxes, a 
steji was taken in the direction of tiiie bimetal- 
lisin, which w'as rendered jiossilile by the re- 
coimige of the silver curreiiey iu the latter years 
of the reign of William 111. Tlic l.ist step 
was taken in 1717 (A’ewton's llefonn), when 
guineas were made full and unlimited legal 
tender at 218. This rate (about 16] to 1) w’as 
above the market rate, and oc(‘asioiie<l a great 
inllux of gold to the mint; the silver coinage 
having rctuiiied to its silver value. Neverthe- 
i'\ss tlio bniu'tallic standard was maintained 
without serious dilliculty until 1775, uhon a 
limit was placed for legal tcmler of silver coins 
by tale. In 1797 the Bank suspended gold 
liayments, .and the country w'as lor sonic twenty 
years coiUhied to the use of inconvertible )iaper. 
In 1816, w'i^ a view to the return to cash pay¬ 
ments, gold was cslahlished as the sole un¬ 
limited legal tender and .standard. The free 
coinage of silver, w'hie.h had been suspended 
since 1798, was no longer permitted, and the 
legal tender of silver was limited to 408. 

Tlio study of monetary science has led in the 
last two cciituiies to the adoption of mint regu¬ 
lations and improvements in coiiiyge without 
w'hich a true inotiillic standard c-uinot exist. 
Theiiillucnci’orixird JjVKurooL (fatheraiid son, 
y.v.) led to tlic adq^>tion by tliis country in 1816 
of gold as the solo stiindard. Since 1872 tlie 
chi''r coiiiiliics of the civilised world have 
followed the example of England. It is im¬ 
portant Ihoreforo to he able to observe and 
ifstiiiiate any variations in the value of gold ; 
and for this puii) 0 .so it is necessary that the 
laws and circumstances which allcct its value 
should bo clearly undci’stood. 

The value of gold depends on interaction ol 
demand and supply. J)emand for gold is («) 
demand for currency ; (b) demand for the arts 
(see Gold as co^•su^IKl) in Indu.stky); (c) 
dciiHiid for hoarding, which tends theoretically 
to vary inversely with Jhc vali;^ of gold—a 
smullcr hoard of dearer metal being i^uivalcnt to 
a larger lioard of the cheaper (.see Hoarding). 
Alterations in tlic legal .standaid of any coimtiy 
will affect this demand in so far as lliey increase 
tlic amount of gold rcipiired for daily use in tliat 
country, whicli need not necessarily be the case. 
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If the value of gold falls or rises, more or loss 
gold will bo required to do »tho same work as 
«currency. (d) Dcniand for banking rescivos. 
This demand is to a certain ^xtent alternative 
to the demand fur cuiToncy* (see Ek^buvks, 
Banking). 

Tire existence of an olfoctive bimetallic area 
of con.sidorable extent tends to keep the value 
of gold in all civilised countries at a biinetallie 
level. During the period 1803-1873, if gold 
appreciated in relation to silver, the demand for 
silver in Trance increased, and gold was exported. 
Similarly during tlio perlo<I of enormous gold 
production in Califonua and Australia, 1850- 
1865, France was taking gold and ex}>ortiiig 
silver, and thus no serious deviation in the ]>ro- 
portion Iwtwecn the values of the two metals 
from tlio stanilard of 15j to 1 was felt. 
1853-1860 France coined 55,000,000 stei- 
ling in gold, and meaiivvliilo exported great 
quantities of silvei', ospocialiy to the east. 

Of changes m the <lemaii(i for gold the most 
important arc those that may arise from allc.ra- 
tiona in the standard of any country. AVlien 
Germany in 1872 adopted a gold standard, she 
at oiico proceeded to sell silver coins and buy 
gold for coinage. Between 1872 and 1878 
iiielusivo, about £80,000,000 sterling of gold 
were coined in Germany. Austria-Hungary 
prepared I'or the a<loj>tion of a gold staiulard 
by the accumulation of a reserve of some 
£30,000,000 sterling, and lUly stjcured about 
£20,000,000 lor the same purjiose. Between 
1873 and 1831 the United Stales coined nearly 
£100,000,000; which may be taken ajiproxi- 
mately as tho a(Mitioual demand duo to the 
adoption of a gold standard by that country in 
1878. 

It will thus bs seen that ovciy country, by 
altering its mint regnlniions, lias power to 
alter tlio metallic sLamianI of value ^ti'o iwnto 
in every other country using a metallic 
standard ; and from tliis foint of view tlie 
contention of those wlio desire lo^inake cur¬ 
rency arrangements a matter of international 
agreement may be acr.epted. 

The demand for gold and silver as currency 
has until recent times been alternative. If 
more silver was used as currency, less gold, 
and vka versa. Recent changes have iuter- 
fenid with this substitution. Tlie international 
measure* of value, gold, Ijas been moio and more 
isolated ; silver has been becoming a commodity 
like other commodities ; any increase of supply 
of gold or any diminution of sup])ly acts with 
full force upon tho standard of value ; th^ro is 
i.-o longer a qiieslion the proportion of any 
now doniaiid or supply to the total stock of 
gold and sjlver, but of its propoiiion to the 
total stock of gold alone. * 

This geniral change in tho currency of tho 
sivilised world has been rendered possible 
partly by the enormous increase hi the {iro- 


duction of gold diu’ing the last seventy yeaw. 
partly by tho extension of the Iwinkiiig syaletn* 
and the greater use of banking laculities, 
whicli enable a given amount of mctallio 
currency Ip cJlcct the exchange of a much 
greater amount of commodities. Gobi, tho 
international standard of value, still circulated 
before the Groat War in consiilcrable quantities ; 
but it ehielly served as a i-cscrvc to 8uj)port tho 
hduciary currency and the book-entry trans- 
aotioiis which to a large extent replace it. But 
this system has its disadvantages. Any 
sudden demand on tho available su 2 )j(ly of 
gold may remove in one country or m many 
the sujiport on which the lidm-iary currency 
rests. Fioiinses to pay may cease to bo 
curi'cnt; gold may bo eagerly ai>projuiated 
and jealously bold ; hence follow Icmjiorary 
lliletimtions in the .standard of value through 
increased demand, wliich disLurl) for a time all 
commercial relations. 

On tho side of supi>ly tho value of gold 
depends, primarily, on the stock in existence. 
The stock in existence can hurilly be estimated 
at less than £2,000,000,000 steiliiig; it 
may well be more. Annual additions have 
' litile i»owcr to atlbct tho value of so largo a 
stock. But a groat increase in {iroduction, ex¬ 
tended over a long period, as has been the case 
since 1850, may considerably affect tho value. 

Some writers on economics have assumed 
that the value of gold depends solely on cost 
of j)roduetion. Others liave boldly stated 
that gold is always i)roduced at a loas. It is 
probably true that some goM is always pro¬ 
duced at a loss. The question with reg.-ird 
to gold is not one of the margin of jirofUable 
jiroduetioii, but of uiiprotitaldo production. 
When alluvial gold'dcjHisits are being worked 
this maigin is very low. Many claims are 
worked at a loss under tbo incentive of gains 
secured in others. AVhen gold is found in 
tlie quartz, at present tin* chief source ol 
gohl pro(Pjotion, much capital is ujistod in 
sinking shafts and erecting machinery for 
uniirolitable mines. But no mine will long 
coutinu* to bo worked that does not produce 
enough to pay current exiicnses. Circum¬ 
stances vary, and flbctuations arci gi'oat. It is, 
however, certain that gold may continue to be 
worked below tlio marginal cost of ]>roduction. 

Such are the conditions that atTect the value 
of gold—^the most general and international 
standanl of value. Under these complicated 
influences it would be 8urj>rising if tlie value of 
gold remained stable over long periods of time 
«%r short periods this value lias gi'oat stability 
owing In' tho high proportion that tho total 
stock of gold bears to any fiossildo sudden 
changes in the amount demanded or sup^iliod. 
An dicejition may perhaixs be mailo in casrt 
wliere inflated credit is suddenly shaken, Tbi 
fall in prices that then occiu^, accompanied b; 
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an exceptional domand for gold, ia in one aspect 
the result of a sudden and teini)orary variation 
in the standard. 

Uut over long periods great changes have 
taken place in tlie value of gold, '^hese changes 
have been on tlio whole in the direction oi 
depi’cciation, hut there have been long periods 
of j»rogressivo appreowtion. Such changes are 
very dilHoiilt to incasuro. No certain and 
unallerablo lost of value can be aiJplied. The 
price of wheat, and the money wages of unskilled 
labour, arc useful tests, but leave much to he 
desired on the score of accuracy. But such 
qiuistions, however interesting, have only 
academic imporUujce in so far os they relate 
to wmote periods. The alUnnpt to estimate 
the fluctuations of gtdd within a lifetimo or a 
generation is one that must be made, and has ' 
often been made. It involves tl»o most impor¬ 
tant eoTiscipicnccs for trade and social mlatious. 

An appreciating standard of value benefits 
the <Tt-<hlor at the exjiense of tlio debtor. 
A dopieciating stamhivd benetits the debtor 
at the exj)en.so of the creditor. It is often 
argued that if iu.slahility is unavoidable, it 
is bettor tliat the debtor shoidd gain than that 
the creditor should. The maslci’s of industry 
and eoumicrce are dehloi*8 on a largo scale. If 
the ihoiHsy values of their commodities are 
coiistaiit^v using by small increments, trade and 
iiciii.stiy HI' allectcd by a constant stimulus, 
such as IS believed to liave allected them 
het^vueii 1850 and 1866, and to have been 
succeeded, about 1875, by a continuous and pro- 
gr^ssive denression in all countries that use the 
7old st-iiidard. The burden of government 
'’el t is tt'i’o iii' veased by a rise in the value of 
got' Thrt soci.al eUccti are more obscure 
though not less curtain tliau those which 
apj)eai in industry, trade, and taxation. To 
estimate such changes in the standard the 
foli Avlu'^ tests yay ho applied. The prices of 
conu.i'jiliLies may be studied. If a general rise 
of prices, lasting over a considcraole period, 
can he substantiated, a fall in the standard 
may bo suspeeteii. If a shnilai fall .a juices 
aj.'pcars, then a rise in the siaiidard may bo 
suggested as a j)osaibl'^ exjdanation. But we 
mu.st see if there he not?bme general cause or 
causes aflocting coiuiuoditlos that will account 
for sucli nuctiiations. 

The wages earned by labour at different times 
may also bo compared, csjiecially those of un¬ 
skilled labour. But liere the changes affecting 
clHeiency, sujijdy, and demand are more obscure, 
and their results very dilHcuIl to estimate. 

Finally, wo may observe the causes affecting 
the su|»j»ly of, and leii. .nd for, tho#metaI or 
metals established as tlie standard of value. 
If two or al’ of these t'‘sts give a similar result, 
we may consider the change of the standard as 
sullicicntly jirovud ; but it cannot be measured 
accurately. * 


To take tlio vccont jtoriod 1850- 1909: 
Throughout this^wiod the snpjdy of gold lias 
been largely in excess of all known previoaf 
ejiochs. That| increase was largi'st in the 
jjeiicMl 1005-1909. Again in the period 1851» 
1866 no great new demand for gold coinage 
arose, except in France; which liberated a 
uorresjionding amount of silver for use as cur¬ 
rency elsewhere. The inerea.sed demand for 
ourrency must in gi-eat incasuro have been met 
by the constant extension of hanking facilities. 

A study of the general prices of comiffodities 
by means of index-mmibers establishes for the 
jicriod 1850-1870 a considemhle rise. Compar¬ 
ing the dejiresscd year 1850 with the depressed 
year 1869 by moans of Mr. fjauerbcck’s figures, 
we get a rise of jirices of about 27 per cent, and 
oilier methods (ace Sir H. Gilfon, I’lol. Snot- 
beer, Sic Iiiglis Palgravo, the Economist) givi 
very similar results, thougli the exact |»rojior- 
tion is differently estimaied. And this in a 
period when improvements in methods of pro¬ 
duction, and transport, and exploitation of new 
countries might Iiave been expected to cause a 
general fall in prices. 

A general rise in money wages between 1850 
and 1869 can hardly bo denied. Thus the fact 
of a fall in the standard of value botwoeu 1850 
and 1870 seems proved ; and 20 jier cent is the 
most moderate estimate that can be accepted. 

On the other hand, between 1870 and 1893, 
although lift jiroduction of gold was still very 
great, it was less tliaii in the jn’cvious twenty 
yearn. Great new demands on the stock of 
gold for currency wore made by Germany, the 
United States, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
The consumjitioTi of gold for the arts increased, 
and was roughly estimated by Professor Soot- 
beer at Hi millions sterling, nearly one Iialf 
of the total annual j>roduclioii. The hoards of 
gold for war treasure by the great continental 
nations grew. The demand for gold in India 
(a new demand,•sjiceially important in the 
dff?ade 18ft0-]870) continued, and absorbed, in 
thr ye.ars 1870- 1910, over £200,000,000. 
The hulk of trade over the whole woild in¬ 
creased steiidily, ami a larger proportion of it 
was conduded on a gold basis. 

The general jirices of commodities which had 
previously risen showed during this jiciiod a 
considerable net fall; bringing Ihoin lower than 
they had been in 185^1. The geiieraf level of 
wages w.is probably as low in 1905 as in 
1870 ; though the fact of the tall, and especi¬ 
ally its amount, i.s not so certain as the fall 
in Commodities. This case is more unceitain 
than the other. The larcumstadices of demand 
and sujiply lead us to exjiect a^rise in the 
sUndard ; tliough, considering tUo gi’Wit and 
'continuous ])i‘odncti<m of gold, it coUM not, oa 
this ground alone, Ikj certainly alfirinod. Tht 
fall in coinmoditie.s is a certain fact. But some 
■uch fall might have been aiiticij)ated from the 
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oontinned improvoiiient of niachiuory, uiothods, 
■Jid transport, and Iho development of new 
ligrionltural areas. And the wages of labour 
have not fallen in anythin" like the same 
proportion. The (‘.s!iiii,ito.s of the apjireciatiori 
of gold since 1873 and tlic corresponding de¬ 
preciation of cutnmodUics have varied so iiuicli 
that it is liardly ])racUcal>ie to include them 
hero. Up to Itll'l the juocess a])[io,iis to l>o 
reversed ; the jueseiit i«)Mtion (IhUO) is too 
complicated and irregular to [leniiit exact 
analysis. 

See also under JJjmktali.lsm, and 1 niu-:\ 
MuAiUKua. 'File Jteport ol the Imliau ruinucy 
C^oiiUMitte**, 1893, is a valuahle t:onliilmti<»ii to 
the literature of the hulin*<’t. 1’lic following woiks 
may also ho ni(‘iitiom‘<l: Adolph Soelb»jei', Etl<l~ 
meii(llin\K{id‘((on vwl W'l'rihrerhhUiiiss zui^ikeu 
(iold und M93-187r), in PeterniauH's <icn- 

graph Mitthcllunge.ii, (lOtiia, 1879- Dana 
Horton, jF/zc JSdrer I'ound, Tjoiidon, 1887 -- Del 
Mar, .'1 Ihstorn of Hu: J'lrrhuis London. 

1880. -A Ihstorii of Moncii In A lU'h'id i'oiinli 
Loudon, 1885. — United Mint RijiorH. 

ty. .M. L. 

Gold BrnijoN, as a Commodity at the 
Mists (sec Puecious Metals for bullion as an 
article of comnieree, and Goj.i> as iionsomed 
IS IndUSTUY for U.S0 under that licad). Ho 
many interesting and jieculiar phenoincua in 
the gold bulliuu trade, ami so largo a part of 
the status which it holds in reUitioii to the 
standard of value, arc due to the position in 
which gold stands at the ininl.s of the world 
tliat, without tve.s]«i.s.siiig upon its ]>ositiou iti 
commerce and indu.stry, or witlnmt toucliing 
upon the metallurgical and mechauical pro¬ 
cesses througli which it passes before it aiijicars 
clothed witli the stamp of authority, a W’ord 
may be said iqiGn the treatment it receives as a 
commodity at the hands of the world’s coining 
establishments. 

All the mints of the civilised world are open 
to-day to this commodity in unlimited <]uantitics 
at a lixed rate or [»ricc determined by law. The 
minor regulations (Ulfer in different countries, 
but the peculiar economic fact—an milimitcil 
demand at a fixed and known rate—liolds goo<^ 
for all alike. In ICiigland the royal mint, accord¬ 
ing to the act of 1870, must receive gold hulliou 
when sent in parcels of not ie>.s than £100 
nominal-value. The master of the mint may 
refu-se to receive, assay, or coin it if the 
Bt'iiiilanl value of the wliole of the hulliou is 
less than its gross weigli],, requiring a jiortiou 
of it to be refined in ordev to bring if to 
Su.Ddard fineness j ai^ if tlic aH.say reports 
show that ^ny of the ingots arc brittle or 
contain iriiHum they will be rciurncd to tlic 
depositor. Vor purjioses of convenience it is* 
customary require intending depositors to 
give the deputy master of the mint two days’ 
Qotico, and to furnish in duplicate forms, sup¬ 


plied at the mint, a statement of the mark 
and assay rejKU t on each ingot, and the name 
of the assayoi' on whoso assay they jmrcliased 
it. The ingots are tlien weiglicd by the proper 
ollicer of tlj^o mint, and a slatcmcnt of their 
weights is added to each caqiy of the aforesaid 
forms, Olio of which is kept by the mint and 
dojiosAor respectively. If the report of thfl 
mint's assayer dilfeis from that furni.shcd by 
the dejtosilor, and is disinitod by the latter, 
the consulting assayer of the mint makes a 
new as.say, ami his decision is final. ^\’lien 
these conditions are eomjilied with, and the 
bullion found to be Old'd, or elcveu-twolfths 
fine, the full mint rate, £3 :17 ; 10.'*, per ounce, 
is juiid without making any charge lor coin¬ 
age, but notice is not sent to the dcpti^itor, nor 
is the money actually ]i:iid, until the coinage 
of the bullion is comjilctod.^ Tin's causes, there- 
lore, a loss of time and iiitcre.sL on the value ol 
the deposit lo tlie depositor, lie eoimcijncully 
jirefers to take his bullion to Ihc Dank 
England, wheie he always receives its value 
immediab'ly upon announcomeuL ol the results 
of the b.nik'K a^say, at a rate of .C3 : 17 : 9, oi 
l.W. jier ounce less tli.in the nmit rate. Thuj¬ 
as a iii.'it-tcr of (act the English mint has in 
recent yeais de.ilt solely wilh the Dank of 
England for its gold hulliou. When the Dank 
has a large stock in liaiid it requc.sts the mint 
to take It and resume coinage of gohl, and 
likewise when tile mint desiie.s to eommenco 
coinage of gold it sends notice to the D.iiik, 
winch imitieibaUjly furnishes or proeuies the 
bullion. Eollowiiig 1914, howrvei, on account 
of the war inllatioii, little gold was bi<»ughL to 
the Dank of Englaml, as the in.iiKet juieo of 
gold exceeded the ofiicial Iniying lalc. Tlie 
Coinage Act ol 1870^n England has la-eii mo-ii- 
ticd m one jiaitirular by fin* ( oinage Act of 
1891, wherehy li^dlt'WeigliL coins, W'lLliin Urn 
limits of reasonable wear and fear [nesi-rihed 
by law', will be received at ific mint at tlieir 
face value,* wheiens lormeily llicy were <lealt 
wdtli merely as bullion ami received iiccmding 
to weight. The injustice W’lieivby the last 
holder h^d lo bear the whole cost of loss by 
wear ilming the (mtiro life of the coin has tlius 
been icmovc<l, ami tka cost of re-coiiiagc is now 
charged U> mint account. An exactly similar 
lelalioii to that existing lieU'cen the Eiiglisli 
mint and tlie Dank of England exists in Ger¬ 
many between the German mints and the 
iLciehsbaiik. Duo to gieat depreciation of the 
matk lollowiug war, no gold lias lieen coined 
by the German Ki'pifblie. Jtegulatioiis goverii- 
ipg the gold coinage, are to he found in tlio 
order ol i^he idi.-im-cllor of Juno 8, 1H75, and 
I lCii”l.aicl is Mie oaiy eountry In wliieli Uio pnee for 
K"l'f IS not quoted lor tlie weij'lit of tho fine metal but 
lor tliestiuidaid ■' viz. for a quuulity con* 

liuiiiii;;^! ptUls gold and 1 ]»Rit alloy, wJiieb is the 
[)i'oj»orlion ii.sfi'l (or Kin;Iihli /idd eoms, whilst in (ter- 
mill, l<'njneli, and Ainenian gold coins tlie propoitioB 
H 0 paitN gohl and 1*tiart ullov. 
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the Beiclmhiinlc law of March 14, ISTS, whorchy 
2784 marks are to ho paid for every kiloVnam 
of line #;old, and the same is then coined into 
2790 iTiiirka, tlnis allowinj:^ the mint a prelii 
of 0-215 ]m- cent to meet evjx'iisif of ceimi.-^e. 
Tlie Ueiehshank jiaid exactly the sjiiiie rate, 
and that immediately on aHcerlaiiiinj; the 
weij'lit ami lim-nesa, so that the mint was 
entindy dependent on the hank for the gold 
hnllion it used. Tiie systeiii in France ami 
Italy, whicli eountrica are memhers of the Latin 
Union, dilfcKs somewhat from that of (Icrmany 
and ICngland. There goM bullion may he 
hi ought to the minis to he coined, and returned 
in coin ol the. lealm upon completion of the 
work, usually witliin a ]>eiiod of ten to thirty 
day;-, Imt less a charge for eoinage amouuling 
to I) lianes 70 eentiini’H ]ier kilogrinu hue. Iti 
the United Slates of Ainciiea the sy.slcni i.s again 
f| 0 'te ililleroiii. (told hnllion is icccncd al.any 
m-jit or assay ofliee. Of tire fonmir there are 
four, at Denver, Plnladelphia. Sau Fram-.isco, 
and New Orleans, ami the itssa}’^ oHier-s are plenti¬ 
fully scattereil ov(t the eonutry. Tin* hnllion 
is i>:tid fi'T' at onee, upmi ascertaining weight and 
lim iiess, gem-rally within tw'odaysalli-r (le))osit, 
at the nte ol .^20.1)7 Jier fine onnee. If (lie 
hnllion is ind ol desired finem-ss, and requires 
par inn nid n-lining, a ehargo, is made tor tlie 
ojierafioi) and in addition an alloy charge, lor 
tlti- ’leees-.fviy iiiiount of copper to bring it to a 
siaiidni’d ol 900 line, 

ISime 1914 i>ractically every im]'ortant 
country exccpi, tlie United States and Japan 
he. pciniitt'd its curreney to di-prceiate in 
teims of g<Jd As a result gold lias not been 
hi 'i ■'I to mints for eoinago. rievious to 
tne , r, lu-wever, heenuse of i-egulalioiia just 
reiK weii, there was little inducement for the 
acte d miiiei or producer of gold to take his 
product, il'.ect to the mints ; and as a matter of 
tael, will' the exception of small quantities at 
tiiiu-s -loiight direct to the. assay ot^ees of the 
l’uil"d Stales in tlie avestern states, the gold 
rxoivctl at the mints usually eamo from relining 
eom]*anies through the hands of baiikos and 
hrokers. ’’I'lie man who jto.ssesscd gold id a crude 
stale raicly liad it at tlic d^ircd degree of tiiio- 
nc.ss demanded by the mints. He tliercforo, 
except ill the Uniloil States, went to a refining 
comjiany Avhero ho usually sold outright at 
a sopiewdiat lower figure than the mint rale, 
instead of enijJoying tne company to do the 
work on liis account. The relining company 
turuc<i out the gold in stainpec] ingots of stand¬ 
ard fineness, and again pa.s.sed over the com¬ 
modity into the hands of lpukei.> or hrokeisat? 
a small discount lathe. th.ni comply with mint 
regulations and lose interest on capital invested 
while awaiti’ig tho ro^nrn. In tho l^itcd 
States, however, wdiere che return has been im¬ 
mediately made, much more goltj proportionally 
baa been deposited directly by refining ''om- 

YOI*. U. 


painks tlmn by banjeers and brokeis. Ilow’ever, 
it matters not through who.se hands gold bullion^ 
may jioss, or wdiat road it may tiavel, there 
remains a rem.nflahlc economic phonomenon, 
not to he found in the ca>e of any otln-r eom- 
niodity. There is always in normal times an 
ojien market or reeijdent, absolutely hound by 
law to accept this commodity in unlimited 
quantities at a known, and ii,\ed, mint ])vice. 
If a man pails with his gold to any one else, 
oni.ses it lor commercial oi imlnslrial purposes 
rather than take it to the mints, it is heeauso 
liis return is eijuul to the kiiowui mint late, or 
heeauso the ilifrerenee i.s, in his eyes, equivalent 
to complying wiLli some of the minor conditions, 
sucli as tianspoi'ting the prodnot to a mint re¬ 
ceiving nlliec, or waiting tor his money leturn. 
For tins n-ason wlien the gold standard pre¬ 
vails, tho ])riee of gold can hut sliglitly vary 
from that staled by law liy the ]irincipal com- 
mmeial natfijiis of tlie woihl. s. mcl. f.. 

OoLi>, DiscuiEiiiKs OF. Sec riiKcioira 
Mf/im.s, DiseovKiiiKs of. 

CloMi, Di.sTPvTmiTioN AVI) VunhiTnTTox or.* 
'I he ei'onomie distribution ofgtihl as a medium 
of evchange is widely dill’eient from its goo- 
graphical distribution as a nielal. The United 
I States of America, the United Kingdom, France, 

I (lermaiiy, ami the western (-outlines of Kuropo 
! gener dly, use the largi-st (pianl ities of gold cither 
I foi (ioinage or ornament. The United States are 
only ill part an exeejition to the statement, as tho 
gold-Using states are not tlie goldhcaiingstate.s. 
Gold i.s to he found in .small quantities in almost 
every country of tin- world. In tho early ages 
of the world it probably eamo mostly from llio 
])resent mines of India : it was ne.xt discovered 
ill coiKsiderahle ipiantifies in South America; 
then at tho beginning of the lOtli ei-ntiiry 
in Siberia, 3 847 in Odifornia, and isr>l in 
Australia. The rediscovery of the, Indian mines, 
and the ‘qiening oT those in <,)neenslaml and 
later in Australia have become increas¬ 

ingly import..nt factors in the ja-oduetion. 
Ih-iti^' {'luiaiia and Venezuela, on tlie other 
hand, liave not fulfilled their promise; the 
g^ddfields of South Africa (Trmi.«vaal and 
Rhodesia) ami Canada (Yukon) have hei-n im¬ 
portant additions of area. 

In 1909, according to tables eompikd from 
U.S.A. mint reports, tffe yield of the diUcrent 
areas in ordei of fertility was as follow's: 
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['‘mo (Mill 

C Mill. 

Afne.a. 
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Tlio five ai-eas enumerated now ])rovide about 
five-sixths of tlie world’a annual consumption 
‘-of gold. South Amori(!a, oiieo tho lending 
soniHiC of supply, is at jn'csent quite a minor 
ai'(‘a ; the yield from South Africa has steadily 
increased untjl it now jiroduces some GO j)er 
cent of the gold ol tlie Ifiitish Empire, or about 
13G ]K'r cent of the world’s production. 

llespecliiig tin* amount produced in the past, 
coinjiiitatioiis Inne Ixs-n made hy Dr. Soctljeer. 
He plaees the pmduelion of gold “ up to IGOO ” 
at 7G0 tons, and nji to 1880 at 10,855 tons, and 
till! stoeli of gold in the world in 1880 at 0500 
tons. Ihit Soi*tbeci’s ligurcs give the total pm- 
dnetion between 1408 and 1(500 as over 745 
tons, ami tliore must have been a considerable 
stock previous to this. The following table 
exlubits the iiiiTcasc of production of gold. 


Aiiiiiial Avi'iaj'o. 
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‘h r>t 
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ISSO-l.S'l) .... 

.'.•111 

?l-17 

.... 

7-.SS 

:l ‘ .7,s' 

ls:!'i.-i'Mio .... 

12*47^ 


.... 

ir.-oo® 

r.i,-',’ 

lUOiMOi'O .... 

20-71 



The aijuual averages finetnate considerably. 
After 1880, when tlie Kussiau supply btcauie 
important, the ja-oduction iticrease{l nearly 50 
per cent. In the ten y'*ars after 1840 it in¬ 
creased more, than threefold ; in the next decade, 
when California and Australia had been opened 
up, it had been increased again fourfold. There 
was then a fail for more tiian thirty yeais ; but 
lately the supply lias again merea.sed. The out¬ 
put for 1891, over 6 million oz. Jinb, wasaliont 
equal to that of 18G1, and it has since .steadily 
incivased to 22 million oz. in 1009. As further 
discoveiics are being made, the snjqdy is iiol 
likely to diminish at presimt. Tlie aveiage 
annual prudnetion sinci! 1848 has jirobahly not 
been far short of one-tenth of the total produc¬ 
tion of'gold in tho preceding 350 years taken 
together. 

Mulhall, taking 500 years to 1880, assigns 
21*5 jier cent of the total product t«t Spanish 
Amoricii, 19*7 to the United States, and 17» 8 to 
Australia. Ihit each year alters those jiroiw- 
fcions, and^n*j[909 about 88 per cent came from 
Africa, 22 }>er c<!nt from the United State.«, 1(5 
jicr cent tiom Australia, and 7 ]ier cent from 
kuKsia. [Sec table above and art. (loLi) in 
Appendix.] 

['I’he First Rc.jiort of tho Gold and Silver (Join 
mission, C. 5099, 1887* ijiuotes Soetbeer’s table, 


and contains the evidence of Mr. Inglis Palgrave 
and Sir R. Gilfen. The figures for Austmlia can be 
found carefully collected in the Victorian I’ear- 
Hook for 1892, ]ip. 333 setf. —Suess, Zukunjt dcK 
dohips and r/es Cf. IlejuTt of 

Gold Production Gommiltcc, 1918 {]\iiI.J'opcr).\ 

C. A. U. 

Gold and S[lver Ware. (See Hall 
Makkino.) 

Gold (jKU'i JFinATEs. Twice in reeont history 
the is.sue of gold certificiite.s lias been authorised 
in till* United States. Pow’er was given to tho 
treasury dejiarlmeut under the act of 8ril March 
1803. Tlicy were disconlimied by act of let 
Decemher 1878, but again authorised 12th .Inly 
1882. 'riiese eertiOcates are issued against 
de]»osit.s of gold in deuimiiuations of not less 
than ^20 each, and aio designed especially for 
use as hank reserves, and the settlement of deal - 
(ng-house balances. Their issue ceases when tho 
gold in the treasury falls h(‘l«)W $100,000,000 ; 
it is now (1912) over .$200,00(1,000. 

[Finance Rcjhtrt of the United States for 
1882, p. 171.—Compare IJlue Book, VonimitUe 
071 Indian Cnnency (Oairdner’s Evideuee),—C. 
F. Umibiar, t'kapters on the Theory and history of 
Bankimj, 1891.] D. li. n. 

Gold Mining Koyalties. (Sec Royalty.) 

GoiiD Notes. On account of the popular 
prejudice in California to paper money of any 
kind, banks Avere permitted to bo organised in 
the United States by tho act of 12th July 1870, 
under the national banking law wdiose issues were 
tn be redeemed in gold coin alone instead of in 
legal tender which included greenhaedesand silver. 
In all other prineijial jKiinls, however, tliese 
institutions were similar to the national hanks 
found throughout ilie United States. Tliese 
hanks, of which there were never many, were 
known as gold banks. By the act of 14th 
February 1880 authority was given to convert 
those institutions into national banks of the 
n.mal form. 

{Fin(im\', Report of the United Staiesy for 1875, 
p. 219 ; also for 1877, ]>. 155.] D. r. n. 

Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. The 
rates of exchange quoted between any two 
countries are for drafts or bills of exchange, 
and the ]irico ineludcs, besides tlie actual 
equivalent of the standard coin (a), some al¬ 
lowance for interest, according to tho tenor of 
tho draft, and (5) a premium which the seller 
demands for tho economy and superior con¬ 
venience of his draft, as comjiared with a remit¬ 
tance in bullion. This jiremium is greater or 
less, conversely to tho amount of drafts in the 
market as coinpai-ed with the demand for them, 
‘but it cannot, in any case, rise ninch above the 
cost of leinitting coin, nor can it at all exceed 
that amount for any considerable time. TIw 
cost of remitting gold between Tjondon and 
Paris is somewhere about one-half per cent, or 
4 per inille, Berlin about 5 per mille, and 
New York about 5 jier millo. Therefore by 
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udding or deducting this rate to or from the 
Mint Tar (q.v.), we have a rate which h called 
the “gold point/’ or “bullion point,” and at 
which bullion will bo remitted one way or tlio 
otlier. The gold points on the I^ndon ex¬ 
change with some of the principal countries 
are (1912)— ^ 


Loixion on 

Mint Par. 

Gold 

Kxjiorts. 

Gold 

liiipdrU. 

Baris . . 

Fc9. 25'22.', 

.!rp-i2', 

25'325 

Berlin . 

Mks. 20-4:i 

20-8:1 

20f>2 

A uisterdaro . 

Fl. .12-10 

12-04 

12-15 

Copenhagen . 

Kr. 18-16 

18-07 

18-23 

New York 

$ . 4 -Sd? 

4-827 

4-89 


These are the rates at which bullion remittances 
become generally profitable, but, as a matter 
of fact, gold movements begin before these 
points are reached, as some business houses 
with sjKscial facilities, or undcrlalciug largo 
transactions, find a profit in remitting gold at 
much closer rates. 

In coiiijiaring thet^ with current quotations, 
regard sliould bo had to the other factor (a) 
referred to above—the allowance for interest. 
On tlie 1 ondon exchange, rates, as usually given, 
are for il.ree montlis' or ninety days’ drafts, 
tliC only ''xchange.s quoted “short” being 
thoai witii Ports, Amsterdam, New York, and 
Calcutta. 

Caie must also bo taken todUtinguish between 
rates quoted in foreign money and tho.so quoted 
in r+erling. With France, Belgium, Italy, 
CSernmny, Austria, Holland, and tho Scandi- 
mi-ia ' ITiuo’ij cy( banges are quoted in foreign 
moncj, ai .so many francs, marks, florins, etc., 
to Ibc ]iound sterling ; and, in these ca.ses, the 
high) r the quotation tho more favourable it is 
to this com try— i.e. the gi*cater tho amount of 
Ibreip . morcy wcjiavo to receive. The lower 
gold p' tut is that at which bullion will leave 
this eouiitry. With Sjiain, Portiigaf, Bussia, 
India, and China, exchanges are quoted in 
sterling, at so many pence per dollar, n.dreis, 
rouble, or lupce, and the lower the quotation 
tho more favourable it is to this countiy, 
whilst the vjtpcr gold pointVill mark bullion 
exports. 

At some times and places, whore a gold 
standsrd nominally exists, and the cuixency 
consists of inconveilible ^^per and of subsidiary 
coinage that is useless for exjwrt, the move¬ 
ments of the exchanges are independent of the 
“gold points," or, it should ratlicr bo said that 
new and fluctuating gold rwint'" are set up, 
govcnied by the cost of ol'aining goldfts well 
as of remitting it. r, w. b. 

Gold, Queh^, See Queen Gold. 

GOLDSMITHS ; Goldsmiths’ Note-s. *l'’ho 
date (namely about 1645) at which Bnglisb 
goldsmiths extended their operations, from trad¬ 


ing in money and tho precious metals to a regular 
system of private banking, can be approximately 
fixed through a i>amphlet entitled Tfie ^fy8ie7y • 
of the New/nshiot}^ Goldsmiths or Bankers dis- 
covered (liondon. 1676). This pamphlet informs 
us that the goldsmitlis had extended their pre¬ 
vious business to lending money and to most of 
the operations of modeiii hanking, their largest 
advances being made to the king upon the 
security of the taxes. 1'he goldsmiths allowed 
interest to those who ]daced money with them, 
and tho receipts which they gave for these 
deposits passed from hand to liaiid as currency 
in much tlie same manner as Bank of England 
notes do now. Tliat this business soon grew 
considerably is evident from the testimony of 
Sir Dudley North in 1680, wlio, on returning 
from abroad after many years, w'as greatly 
astonished at the new practice of merchants and 
others making payments by drawing bills on 
bankers, i.e. goldsmiths. Hence it will be seen 
that tlio goldsmiths, from the middle of the 
17 th century onwards, assisted gioatly to 
accustom people to the use of a jiajicr currency. 
As iusUnccs of this it may be cited that the 
Long Barliameiit in 1649 agreed to accept Gold¬ 
smiths’ Hall bills, as well as ready money, in 
payment for the bishops’ lands (Scol)eirs Ads, 
ii. 86) ; and that in 1696 during the rccoinago 
“all great dealings were transacted by tallies, 
bank bills, and goldsmiths’ notes ” (Daveiiant, 
Dismu'ses, ii.€6l). Tho English goldsmithaof 
tho 17th century in issuing their notc.s acted on 
quite a dilfercnt principle from the continental 
banks of that date. Most of the continental 
banks, for example tlie Bank op Amsterdam 
(^-.v.), professed to be merely banks of deposit of 
coin or bullion, and to hold in this form the full 
value of tho bills issued against these deposits. 
Our goldsmiths, and the Bank of lOngland 
followiug them, purjiorted to give in their bills 
the equivalent of what they had received, but 
never pretended t(» take the deposit for any 
other j)urpo*o than that of trading with it. 
Tliey did not make their iasues square exactly 
with 0 0 dejiosits of coin and bullion entrusted 
to tluiii, “but coine<l their own credit into 
m^mey.” This resulted occasionally in difficul¬ 
ties. The first recorded run on the juivate 
lianks, or goldsmiths, was in 1667 after tho 
disastrous defeat sullorcd by the English fleet 
at the hands of tho Dut«h at Chatliam. Then 
tho stopjiago of tho exchequer in 1672 siiriously 
airectcd their creillt; even their honesty was 
impugned ; and in coume of time it w'as found 
that paper money issued on the sccmity of a 
small number of individuais, eould^iot circulate 
profitably in competition with tliat of% powerful 
joint-stock corporation, such as thft Bank of 
Hhigland became in spite of the goldsmith’s 
opposition. 

[The most interesting infomiatioii os to the 
general banking bosiuess of goldsmiths is given In 
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the panplilet of 1676 already montionei (London, 
4to, 8|)p.)» "Idcti is quoted with additional remarks 
tby Anilorsou, Cliron. DeducL of CoTtmercCy year 
1645. Also another pamphlet^ Glory 

in the. (heat Improornient by Banking and Trade, 
London, 1694. — W. Cuimin^ham, Oroirth of 
Mmjlish Industry and Gommercey ii. 105, 222, 224. 
—Tljorold Rogers, First Nine Vears of Oic Bank 
of Krujlandy pp. 6, 21, 70.—M.aranlny, Hist, of 
EngUmdy ch. xx.—Davenant, DUfCourses on the 
ViMic Rerrnues and Trade of Englawl (1G9S), i. 
2G5, and ii. 161 .—Mystery of the New-Fashioned 
Goldsmiths or Bankers Discovered, 1070, re- 
printod in Quart. Jonm, of EcAmmnics, Uoston, 
Jan., 1888. ■) n. de b. a. 

GOOIh Tlii.s word fornis a tmn .soinclimos 
nsod in tlic Hrilisli colonios for a pa])c‘i a(‘lv}iow- 
ledgment of a debt—something of the nature of 
an I.O.U. We have met .several instances of 
.such a(!knowledgments l)cing dojtosiled in ea.so.s 
of unauthorised borrowiTig from fund.s under 
the control of the l)oiTow<‘r. 

Blit the most distinctive use of the word 
was to denote govcrniuent notes in British 
Guiana: it takes the form “good-for”in the 
currency history of the Cape tVlony. In the 
case of Horbiee in 1800 and 1809 the Court of 
Policy issued the,sc notes of v.irions amounts 
in guilders. Similaily in 1806 in Demerara 
“goods” secured on the colonial levemu*. were 
made a legal tender, and those of private 
persons competed with them in cirenlalion. 
In the Cape the term “goofl-for’»M-ius coniined 
apparently to the private note which competed 
with government paper up to the year 1822. 
Compare Fienoh lion, Bon pour, etc. 

[Chalmers’s Ilidory of Citn-enru in the Colonics, 
s.n] c. A, H. 

GOOD DELIVERY. An exjn-essioii used on 
the stock exchange. A ’''xU exchange security 
is not a “good ilelivcry ” if it has any dch'cts 
on its face, e.g. mutilation, .absence of the 
proper coiijtons or of any necessary revenue 
stamps, incgularity in the^iumbcr; the name 
of the owner written on the document when 
imyablo only to bearer, etc., and in sueli a case 
a purchaser is entitled to refuse acceptance. In 
ca.se.s of dispute the decision of the committee 
of the stock exchange is conclusive. E. s. « 

GOOD-EOR. See Good. 

GOOD FOR TRADE. “It i.s good for 
trade ” is a very common j>opular an.swer to any 
condenftiation of wagteful consumption or 
extravagant expenditure. That consumption, 
whether extravagant or not, of the produce of 
any particular trade is irohtahlo to the persons 
actually engaged in that trado isobviou#; no 
one doubts fi^r instaiiqf! th:i,t to break a wimlow 
18 good for the trade of the glaziers. It is 
hastily inferred from this that e.xtravagant 
consumption is “good for trade” in general; 
or profitable to the whole body of produeer.s. 
But 80 long as' the amount of labour perforinexl 
and its juoductiveness remain unchangefl, an 


increased consumption of one sort of produce 
must be accompanied cither by a decreased 
consumption of another sort of jiroduce or 
by a decrease of savings. ConstMpiently the 
cxpcmliturQ which is “good” for one trade is 
equally had for other trades. Whether the 
extra consmnjition of one kind of iiroduce is 
made np for by a less consuiij})tion of other 
kinds or by a (le<-reaso nf savings makes no 
difference. Diminished saving is justas “ bad ” 
for some trades as diminished coiisumplion is 
for others ; saving i.s “good” for the trade of 
all those who produce the kind of commodities 
which are saved and ad<led to the cajutal of the 
country, c.g. inaidiinery, factories, railway.s, 
.ships, and houses. That uuu.sual exjsuiditure in 
one direction only benefits one sot of trades at 
tlie ox])ciise of otliers was ch-arly recogni.sed by 
many tradens after the jubilee rejoicings in 1887, 
wlicn tliey found that tlie exti’a consnm]»tion of 
the ]>roduct.s of other trades was being coniiKUi- 
sated for by a diminished cousum])tion of the 
]iroilu(;ts of tlieir own. 

[Gonip. Basliat, PJcono/iii'/ncs, retpion 

ivit et e.e qn'on ne toil pas; 1. La Vitre cassee.] 

GOODS AND CHATTELS. An aTiihi^mus 
expression like the won! Effeci's {q.v.) which, 
if u.s«<l in a will, is generally construed as 
including tlie te^tafor’.s whole jiersonal estate 
iinloss tiift context requires a more re.stricted 
meaning. E. s, 

GOODS OF THE FIRST ORDER ; GOODS 
OF THE SECOND ORDER. See Proddo- 
TIOK, liN.s'l'ia’MEN'T.S OF. 

GOODS, CLASSIFICATION OF. 

(1) MatiTial GjedH itn'l IVrson.al (lOdds, p. 22fi; (2) 
DuraliJp Oooils (A CMmulal)le or Potential) atnl Trans* 
lent 0''OiK ((Jjia.N'iunntfllile nr Actual), p. 22H; (a) 
OmfitiniptioTi (iixMls aiiil Production GomU, p. 22U; 
t4) On’tuilons GoofU (or Ratuial) and Onerous Gocxls 
(or Aciuirod), p. (.'^i) A]ipropnal)le Gonda and 
unappropriablo Goods, p. t:20; (6) Transferable Goods 
and Noii-Transfotabic (!oo<l8, p. ".^30. 

The tetm goods has been u.sed in a very 
geneml sen.so to denote any object of human 
do.sirc. One of the purposes of a classification 
of good.s is to piovide the data for detennining 
a definition of wealth adapted to economic 
science. But a.s h«idly any of the objects of 
human pursuit are without some bearing on the 
alienee, there is a more important iKse in classi¬ 
fying them ; namely, to bring out the diflcrent 
iclaiions in which these various objects stand 
to economic activities. For this purjioso it is 
noce.ssary to considt^r such distinction.s as are 
important in eafh of the diflcrent branches of 
,the science. Accordingly, goods may be classi¬ 
fied (l),from a general point of view; (2) from 
the point of view of production and consump¬ 
tion ; (8) from the point of view of distribution 
and excliange. Uuder (1) goods may bo divided 
into material and personal, and into durable 
and transient; under (2) into consumption 
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goods and production goods, and irito gratuitous 
goods and onerous goods ; under (3) into ajipro* 
priable and im-appropriablo, and into trans¬ 
ferable and iion-transferablo. 

1. MiUcrud goods and persomrl ^ods. 

Material goods are those that tlepond on the 

properties and positions of niaU-.iial objects, not 
including huinau beings (c.y. food, chnuite, shelter 
provided by houses, transport of conniiodities). 
Personal goods consist of (i) attributes of indi¬ 
vidual persons {e.g. strength, knowledge, skill, a 
good conscience); (li) relations between persons 
{e.g. social organis;itions, the esteem or trust felt 
by one person for another); and (iii) those bene¬ 
fits conferred by persons on themselves or others 
which do not involve any paljmble change in the 
proi-erties or iiositious of nialerial botlies {e.g. 
advice, eutertainnieut, protection, jiistniction). 
The act of rendering a utility to a person is called 
a sendee: a service is inalerial so far as it cllects 
a'- allenition in material tilings {e.g. cooking of 
fo <1, cleaning and repairing liousehold goOtls); 
while a service is personal whicli creates a iicrsoual 
utility {e.g. advice, instruction). The 6ervice.s of 
domestic servants are partly personal and partly 
materiaL 

2. Duralile (aocumulable or potential) goods 
and traiisierU (uuaccuimilable or actual) goods. 

Dura'nle gr'nls are those winch, being compara¬ 
tively pc''niau(*nt, aie capable ol allordiug utility 
or a seri'*'< -f utilities at some liiture time ; while 
traij-'cnt rood, are the actimlly realised iililities 
theu.solviAmong durable material goods are 
to bo included houses and machines ; and ainoiig 
ilurablo pcisoual goods, abilities and knowledge. 
Transient material goods would include warmth 
fioiij fires; and transient personal goods would 
incii’d. pr; ‘‘t. sionai advice and hearing of lectures. 
I'm ' le goods in.iy generally be regarded as the 
po(cn(i.,i soiii ues of actual or transient goinis. But 
it IS ol>vk'iis that most of the things that are <lis- 
tlngu.slniti us transient goods iiistruetioii) may 
produce niur' or less durable vi^ults; ainl, on tlic 
otlie. that d«rablc goods {e.g. coal and food 
which .tiO destroyed in us-') may prodi^-e more or 
less t^'amskni results. 

3. Comamplion goods and produetmi ''oods. 

Man cau create or destroy only utilities, not 

matter. The ultiniute object of all economic 
activity is what may be calWd the enjoyment of 
utilise.}. On the other hand. Home sacrifice of 
utility in the form of labour or elTort Is in general 
a necessary coiulitiou for creating utilities. Hence 
economic soionce has to take note of two anti¬ 
theses: viz. (1) between die deslruUion and the 
ereaiion of utilities ; (2) between the enjoi/vient and 
the sacrifice of utility. The terms consumiitiou 
and production would n.itiirall/be used to indi¬ 
cate the former aiititlicKis; but, as a matter of. 
fact, tliey have coin-j to be used with luo^ special 
reference to the latter, in other words, con- 
gumptiou implies enjoyment, whether tins is or is 
not attended oy the desi.uctiou of utility• and 
production implies the sacrifice of utility, pro¬ 
vided this is undergone with the purjioso of 
creatiog utility. Hence we have the foliov/iug 


impo^iiant division of goods into consumption 
goods and i-roiluctibn goods. Consumption goods 
(i.e. enjoyment goods) are those which, beiug in# 
the hands of the|^>ei'sou de.stined to enjoy them, 
can bo directly utilised lor enjoyment without 
further exiuunliture of labour. Production goods, 
or auxiliary goods, are the unfinished products or 
instruments intended to be employed in aid of 
labour which cau only be utilised by further 
expenditure of labour. According to these de- 
fimtion.s, commodities in the hainl.s of dealers, 
though otlicrwise completely adapted for diicct 
enjoyment, are to bo classed as production 
goods, because they are not in the hands of 
tlioRo destined to enjoy them, and, moreover, are 
only to be utilised by the labour of shop-atLiuidaiits, 
errand boys, etc. On the other hand, a house of 
residence, even tlioiigh occupied by some one other 
than tlio proprietor, is to be called a consumjitiou 
good. Of course any durable consumption good 
is productive in the sense of all'ording, (lom time 
to tune, many utilities; and, on tliis account, 
such durable* consumption goods have been called 
“coiisumeis’ capital.” But since the ntilitiea 
afforded by a place of residence, for example, are 
diiect and not indirect, it is called a consumption 
good, though in order to preserve its cajmeity for 
yielding utilities, it may require rej)aiis and 
cleaning from time to time. Consuniptiou goo<ls 
am also called goods of ike first order; while goods 
of the second order are ilioso used for the direct 
])io(luction of goods oi the first order, and so on. 
Tlicse distinctions are, however, not easily applic¬ 
able (see rnoJ^UCTION, IffsniUMBNTS of). 

4. (triduitons (or natural) goods and onerous 
(or aiKjuireJ) goods. 

(loods have also been distinguished according 
as tlicir cajiacity to yield utilities is or is not due 
to human eflbrt. The latter, being gifts of nature, 
have been called graluitous; and the former, 
being acijuired by labour, have been called onerous. 
Thus llicardo speaks of “the original and inde¬ 
structible powers of the hoil.” But it is obviously 
not easy to draw the line between what is in this 
sense origimd and what is due to labour and indus¬ 
trial organisation, ^’or many purposes it would 
i be more coi»vonieiit to ilistnigiiish as gratuitous 
j thof. ’ goods which have been handed down to the 
preserl industrial generation without effoi-t on their 
jiart, e.g. permanent properties of the soil and in- 
l*rited iicrsorial aptitudes. But in any case the 
ilistmctlou would bo dillioult to ajiply with any 
exactness. 

5. JpjiTopriahle goods and unappri^riahlc 

goods. • 

In using the term ai>proi»riable, it should be 
exjdained that what is .-'iqiropi luted in any case 
is the opporlunily of bdhefiting from goods ; and 
this 8))i>ortuiilty may or may not be secured by 
legal authority. Appiofrialion emplies some 
limitcUion of opportunity; i.e. while a#ingle indi¬ 
vidual or a set of individuals can enjojj^f.ie opi)or- 
taiiity, others are excluded from it. losse-ssion 
by an entire political community wouW, however, 
not generally be cnlloil appropriation. In this 
sense, such material goods as climate and air, and 
such personal goods as political and industrial 
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organisations, maf be classed as unappropriable. 
Some appropriable goods (e.^. public roads and 
' buildings, rivers aud seas, commons, etc.) are 
actually unapiiropriated. Ht^ice among appro¬ 
priable goods we must make a further subdivision 
into api>ropriated and unapproju lated. 

6 . Transferable goods and non-tra-nsferable 
goods. 

Appropriable goods have further to be sub¬ 
divided into iransfei'Me aud non-transferable. 
The means and limits of transferability depend 
on legal as well as physical conditions. If one 
person A is in a position to choose whether he 
shall confer a huuelit on 11 or on C, such a service 
may be called transferahle, whether the trans¬ 
ference is efl'ecte<l by contract between A and B 
or between B and C. Non-transferuble approjirl- 
ated goods are either material {e,g. opportunities 
of using public property or natural gifts) or per¬ 
sonal {e.g. personal attributes, relations of esteem 
or trust, titles, honours, aud other jirivilcgos). 
Transferable ajipropriated goods are also either 
material (e.g. opportunities of using goods in per¬ 
petuity or temporarily) or pcrsoiial (^,< 7 . beneiits 
directly conferred by one man on another). 

[Marshall’s Principles of Jicommics, fith ed. 
hk. ii. ch. ii. iii. iv.—Sidgwick’s J^rmcAples of 
Political Kcononiy, hk. i. ch. lii. iv. v. These 
two works are specially instructive in roganl to 
economic distinctions of goods. in addition 
should he mentioned tlie economic woiks of J. S. 
Mill, Senior, Hermann, Bastiat, Wagner, and 
Nicholson.] w. e. J. 

GOODS, Economic. In Engfish the singu¬ 
lar noun Good is lumally abstract and psychical ; 
it is usefulness, beiudit, or blessing. But by 
the plural (Goods) is denoted concrete einbodi- 
ineiits of usefulness, in short, “ coimiiodiUes ” 
(see Commodity), the singular of which word 
is employed by ooonoiiii -b: to represent the 
missing singular of “goods.” 

As political economy is usually defined by its 
relation to wealth, and as wealth is defined as a 
snin of goods, it is clear tliat tlio precise defini¬ 
tion and the classliicatiun of goods are inatter.s 
of great theoretical importance. 'The discus¬ 
sions, growing no doubt out of tlio romaiks of 
Adam Smith on the jdiysioeraLs, between Mai- 
thus, Jlicardo, James hi ill, Bailey, Say, and 
othem on the j»ro}»er line of distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour, took in 
later times the form of a dcliatc on the juopricty 
of inckding “immaterial goods,” services, and 
legal rights among 'economic good.s. llie 
simplest and most iiitelligibh; definition of a 
commodity, a material means, not unlimited in 
supply, of satisfying liurnan w'ants, cxcliulvs too 
nucb ; end theic is general assent only to the 
element of Itinilation* as it seems obvious that 
goods of ’Xhich no “econoiny” is nreded are not 
economic joods. 

To consider this question would he in reality to 
write a treatise' on the whole theory of the funda¬ 
mental notions of political economy, and it will 
be enough to refer to the authorities lielow. 


[Marshall, Vrinciples of Economics, bk. it ch. 
ii. lf»07.i—Hermann, F. B. W., Staatswirths^uft: 
liclie Untersuchungen, 1832, ch. lii.; Die Gvier. 
—SchiilHe, A., Mestsch utid Gut, 1861.—Wagner, 
A., AUgem. Vvlksmrtlisciuiflshhre, Grundiegung, 
2iid ed., 1871), iip. 12-30.—Menger, Carl, Volks- 
toirihschafldehre, 1871, ch. i. and ii. — Bohm- 
Bawdik, E., Pechie und Verhdltnisse vom Stand- 
punkte der VolksmrthschafllicJien Qulerlehre, 
1881.—Wieser, F., Article “Gut” in the Hand- 
wtirterbiich der Staatswissenschafien, —Say, J. B., 
{'ours complet d'hon. pol., 2ik 1 ed., 1840, pt. i. 
p. 31, ch. i. ; De nos besoms et de nos Uens.l 

J. B. 

GOODWILL,—the exjwctancy of a oontinn' 
anci*, to the advantage of a successor in an 
<!.stal)lishcd business, of tlie jiersonal confidence, 
or of the habit of incurring to tlio jdace or 
jtremises or to the kiiomi business house or 
linn, on the part of a circle or connection 
of clients or customers. This expecUncy is 
found to have a marketable value, and may 
arise from, or be raised in value by, several 
circnmstauces, such as the acquisition by tlie 
assignee of the sole ownership of the premises 
ill which the old business had been canded on, 
the assignation to him of existing stijuilations 
in behalf of the vendor, or agreement on the 
part of the vendor to recommend his successor 
or to abstain from competition with him. But 
goodwill in the legal sense, “goodwill without 
more,” or goodwill in the sense of the bank¬ 
ruptcy acts, is restricted to such rights as may 
pass .at law by an assignment of the goodwill 
without any special stijuilation. Uinler this 
head will fall the exclusive riglits to cany on 
the old business and to repre.sent that it is the 
old bnsine.s.s which is being carried on, which 
carry with them the exclusive right to the 
tiM'hi name—if the use of it bo not likely to 
mislead, or be not so used as to mislead the 
]niljlic into a Ihdief that it is the same jierson 
who carries on the busine.ss or^that any of tlm old 
members^are still in the business—to the trade 
marks, aud any restrictions on others in favour 
of the bu 8 ines.s, so long as these are not merely 
jicrsonal, in favour of the original trader. 
IVansfer of the goodwill in thoahseiice of express 
stipulations leaves the original trader in the 
same position as any meniher of the jmblic, free, 
so long as he does not profess to carry on the 
old busine.ss, to act up a bu-sincss similar to the 
one sold, in LLs own name, where ho likes aud as 
he like. 8 , to C( mjicte and to solicit old cnstomorB 
jiiiblicly or privalely, and to represent that ho 
had been a inen^bcr of the old firm. Goodwill 
may be voluntarily assignod inlfir rixm as wel' 
as bequeathed by will; it is also liable to in- 
voliinU>y alienation upon bankruptcy or insol¬ 
vency. '^Hicrc coinjwnsation is paid for compul- 
•soryjmrehiuso of businejis premises under raihvay 
acts and the like, the compensation includes not 
only tlie value of the jiremiscs, but also as s 
general rule a sum representing the Goodwill 
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[Cliarlcs E. Allan, The Taiw relating to Good¬ 
will^ lynuloii, Stevens and Sons, 1889. Cojaixaro 
Schiilllo, A»Hscklk^'o''tHlf JlceJiie; Bohiii Bawerk, 
Reekie mui I'erhaltnissi'.] a. T). 

(JOUtJK, Bailnaiiy (irilO-159'12, publislied 
Foure lioolrit of Jln^bundnj, eoln'clcd bif ^f. 
tjoimidns Ifeimhackius, Oouiurlloiir (o Ou' hnfh 
and mi(jkiii'. Priiny, Ike Huh’ of (Hrve* etc., 
]i(‘\vly Kn^lislic'l and eiicrcasod ))y Baniaby 
Tiondoii, 1.^77, dUn This woik 
was ill ihc main a tiiinslation of ITiiVC'shai'hius h 
Rri liunfiov lihrl. (iiiuhior, eki., (’olmi, 1970, 
8vr) ; Spir.i', 1.99.9, 8vu ; Heididh., Iti0:l, 8\'o. 
Mdilions of (ftm^c’s work v\c‘i'c puhli.shcil in 
1.978, 1:9S(5, 1;99G, IGOl, and IGM, and it 
boeaine Iho basis of 77o' U'/io/c Art of Jiut,- 
hihidnj tii.JouirhiHih'a, clc., by Captain Ccrva.s(! 
^l.irkliain, Tjomloii, 1G81, 4to. 

[Si‘c notii'o of Croogo, Dkilonary of FuHonal 
Rhiiruphj/^ vol. XXII.] vv. a.S. ll. 

(!OSSKy,HniiM \nn ]Iia\'mcii(lS10-l.s,9H), 
was l«iMi at Duivii, tluai a l'’n‘iK*h villat(r. 
lli.s rntlur and grand la ilior wen* goveriinirnt 
ollicials, ami lie I'ollowrd lln* same eareer, with 
a w'ant (d’ sncces'. wliieU is attrilmteil to his 
inedde-lion for abstract stndics. He is de¬ 
scribed as ainjalilo and unpiactical. 11c reiiteJ 
into jiiiealo libi 1817; occupying himself ilrst 
W'ith;' pi’oj'ctol universal insurance, afterwards 
xvitii luH liook entitled Fuiwifki/uiuj drr Gcbel'j' 
u ?;>('/ ‘di'-hni I'rrhkj's und drr dntuniaJlicH- 
sethii ll Ik'iJi'IiI fur iHi'HsrklIfhi'S Jliindchi, which 
w'a'- puidislud at Bnmsw'ick in 18:94. 

Tins work, wliich had been generally over¬ 
looked (‘Veil in Ceriuany, and is not nieutioiied 
in Uoschei History, was brought to light liy 
1 lof sso: - dam- in, and an aci'oiint of it was 
gi.i’i bv .1-vons hi the jirefaco to the 2nd 
edition oi his Theory <f I’olitiral Feouoimj, It 
WM evfa-cimdy rare; tlierc probably did not 
exist a ■‘i»py in England exce]»t one in the 
lil' uy o." the British Museum. It wa.s 
renr'did at B)?rliii, I'rager, hi 1889. Tim 
work is .an attempt to found ecoiAniies on a 
imatheinatical basis, and llie author I'cgardod hi.s 
services in the refonu of the metho'’ of the 
scieneo as .similar to tlio.se of Cojieriiiens in 
astronomy. AVe are told by JevoiiH that (lossen, 
who had heel) enliiely iiftknow'n to him, had 

i.otnpletely anticijiated lum as regards the 
general principles and method of the theory of 
economics,” but had been unfortunate iu his 
develoiiinent of that O-eory. .T. K. i. 

Gossen’s lio k contains two elements of un- 
o<iual Value : a somewhat iiarrow und pedantic 
application of utilitaiian jdiflosopliy to politic.s 
an<l ethics, and a very original formulation 
the princi]»1c of liiial uti’hy in cconoj^iis. Ho 
starts from the ei>icuj’ean or utili^riaii lirst 
principle, “Man wishes to enjoy his life and 
makes it the aim of 1 is life to raise tlnfenjoy- 
ment of hia life to the highest possible degree.” 
Gosseu maintains in the spirit of Bentham that 


the obje'.4 of all men is to obtain Urn greatest 
sum of pleasure •,hi tlu spirit of Butler that, 
lH*cause Ibis purpose is luiivei-sal, it must b^ 
tbe design of tlie Creator. The Iriu; revelalion 
given by tlu‘- (jfealor is Uie eoimnand, “Man 
discover the laws ot my erealion ami act accord¬ 
ing to those laws.” 

Ill olx'dieni'e to lids jireecpl. wo Itave to 
invcstigitii llm laws of pleasure. They aie two. 
(1) Tlie maguitiide of a ])b*asiire eonliiiually 
dimiuislies up to the jmiiit of saliely, ilc' longer 
we apply a stimulus oi ]>leaHur('-gi\iiig object 
of constant (juantity willioiit l■(“.ssalioll {in-irih 
vnr wit Jicrrihuuj den Griiub^rs ■uui'ii/rr- 
hroeki-n, firtfiihiru). (2) 'riieri* oeeiirs a 
similar dimiinition of tlie idcjisme wlieii we 
repeat tlie conditions (d’ a jileasiiie enjoyed 
before. Tbe initial niagnitnde of jdeasiirc is 
less, and tlie Jieriml (if enjoyment n)i to the 
moment of satii-ty is shoiler. 

These laws of oiir sentient nature are illus¬ 
trated by diagrams closely res(‘mbling llmse. 
wliich .levoiis iiidcjicndently eoiislrueted, ex¬ 



cept that Gossen jirefers to use llie simplest 
form of “ curve,” viz. the rigid line. Tims, in 
llie aeeompaaying figure, time is n'jiresented by 
the abscissa (c.fr. ud), and tlie eoiresponding 
iii.agnitude of pleasure by tlio corres[ioiidiug 
ordinate (dr). ^ 

The ge^uetri('al representation of jisyehieal 
quantities is defended by the analogy of 
.astronomy, in wliich science we comjaito 
dis! iieea of which the diieet measurement is 
»iinj)f)ssihle. This exaggerated estimate of the 
niatheniaiieal nitdhod .sliould ho eomjiare:! witli 
the remaiks in the Brefaec; where Goasen 
oom}»ares Ida W'ork to th.at of Copernicus. 

Gosseu goes on to consider tlie nio.ft arlvan- 
tageous method of enqdoying a given time n))ori 
dilfereiit kinds of enjoyment. He linda that 
it will he best to Icjtve off each pleasure at a 
p('At such that tlie terminal magnitudo of 
pleaHuro is the same by’ eaeli ai^-eies of cujoy- 
nioiit. This simple ])riuci]ile is w<gke<l out by 
Oos.son iu considerable dehiil. AsiUiniug for 
* the sake of illustration the relafioa lietween 
utility and time to be of the %implei>t, the 
lineary sjiecies, lie assigns actual iiumbere, and 
constructs an imaginai'y table for the best 
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einplovninit of a von time (pp. 17-20). lie 
may soim sonic\\liJit ilo(i(‘i(!ii<t lu tlie <piality of 
,m{itlioiiKiiical o]o‘(iiiM (‘. 

To carrv niit tin* purj)osO|, of oiu life av(* 
ri‘<jiiiio a kiKiuiioL only of Hu' laws of 
ploasuiv wliuli lia\(' ln'cii ruuiu'iatxirl, IniL also 
of the outor \\oi']tl in its iclaljoii to our Imjtjii- 
1 IO.--S (]i. 2o). Kidiii tins jM*inl of mow Ihoro is 
}ii(.‘seuto(l a tliiot lold division of/'(*ods (p)'. ^fi- 
27). The Inst class denotes ai LicJt^s ready I’oi 
fonsuiijplion, »'.(/. an a]'ple, 4)r a mat. 'Jdie 
second class denotes nialeiials wlneli ici|iiire 1o 
I'O Worki-d 11)1 itefoTc lliey lake a ]>la<'e iii the 
lirst class, r.//. wheat and 4-hdli ; also sneli 
aitides as a usi'lcss witli<tiit toliaceo, a 

stove, wdlioiii eoa.l, A lliiixl class denotes 
objects winch aie altocelhci o| Die iiatuie of 
Jiicans ; such as tin 1 use<I for machines, eveiy- 
tlilnj^ used for piodiiction which does nol subsist 
and eniiK* in the iini'>hed ])rodiicl. 

The law ol dnniijisliin^f utility which was 
fust 4‘iiouneed with ie.-.l)ect to time bee<'nics 
ajiplicable (o comniodilies. priin.uil^ those of 
the til's! class, and indiiei liy also ihoMM)! the 
second Jind thud classes—il A\e taki' »|Uan1i1y 
of cominodily as the inde)»einleiit vaiiabh* oi 
abscissa, as m the diai^iaiu abov<- ; the (h‘- 
]»eiidi‘nt vaii.ible (tr ordinate l>ein^, jis befori', 
nui'initudc (»t )ilcasiiie. 

AVe li.ive ne-\l to lake into account the 
laliouj' ie(|inred to jitodiice _i,^)(tds. Dossen's 
theory of labour is e<juiv.ilent to tif.l of .levons, 
lull woiked out in gieatei detail. If, in tin- 



aocoinjanyino ri<(UH (hVy- -), lli« .abscissa o// 
rc]»ni.senls Ihe tiim duiiii" which force is 
unirorinly jnit foilh, Die oidinales lejH-escnl, 
Die CO] icsjHindjii;' utikty, heoiniiino \Dth 
nosit,ivo jilea; urc ami di..scciii!ino to the )>am of 
l.i I^ue. Thi‘«sanie liji’irc to illustrate 

the nlatioiifi-etwccn Die juantity ]»ioduced and 
the iileasiiiTj^, or ihuiis of jirmiuction ; pnrvidcd 
that a ci^j'vtaiit nuinhir of ilays, or hours, of' 
Work x'^cM fo unit of pioduct. Ihit this 
idenuly IS destroyed, ami an additional %uie 
ia le.'iuiied .vheii there is a chaii^'e in what 


Dosson calls “shill” {Ovschiddicldctt) or 
jirodiictivity of lahour ()>)>. 40, 42, cte.). The 
relation helwoen this “skill” ami another eo- 
cllieieiit deserihed as “cajiaeily for woik” 
{ArbcdsLru^'l^ ioriiis a nice (piestion of inler- 
jaelalion (ep. 2 »p, 10-12, -bS, jid, 58, OJ, 7d, 
108). 

Till-separate lejiresentaliojis of tlic feelings 
atteiidiM^^ ]>nnlu('liou and eonsum|ifion are 
iii^a-nioiisly 4 onibiiie<l ]>v Dosseii. Jle snpei- 
Jioses on th<‘ jileasuie ol eoiisuinjilion the, 
jileasuii* 01 ji.iin ofwoik by rni-r^mi'j lh(‘ llciire 
jii'ojicr lo the latter (tuii J'’lJ.^ 2) ; l.ivinj^ down 
the j)ositive oidinales undcim-alli. iio| {d)o\<', 
till-aliseissa. The oidiiiati's <il Dicciimc in 
our l'’l^'. d (b’e.s-,*.-//, |i. .‘I'.ij lejilesellt aS l«e|ot(> 
pleasuie in the way of consinnjtlion. Tin- 



oidiiiatcs ol' Die curve tji ‘inni'iinul di>iniinir//'s 
now jcjiri'si'iit Die ]'lcasuic of labuiir. Tims mf 
is Die jiosilivc jileasuii- of ]ifodm1ioii at an 
initial static. At. the ptnul _/ Dnie is ncillier 

jiain jioi jilcasiiic. To ..b]ecii\ e ijii.iid il y "c 

corrcsjHiiids tin- iic;,Mtive }>ieasujc, the pain of 
].d)oui up. llciici! the total satislac Imn dcii\e<l 
Iroin (Of is rcju’cscntcd by l!ic 'I'ln,! 

uica is a ma-vininm when tin- alw-issa is itd. 

This illustration i<‘latcs jaimarily to a single 
prodiiel. Jhil it may In- cxlejnlcd lo illiisLrale 
the most advaiita;.'eoUS (li.slnbiition of labour 
over a vain-ty of <‘mj»loyinents, Die oriUnate 
i-e|iiesentin2( mi longer Die. utility deiiwd Iroiri 
a siii^de S4mrre, but from a whole .set ofolijeels, 
in the projiorlions ju-eseiibed by Die theory of 
iinal iililily. 

I'hi.s theoiy of ceonomie (Sjuiliiti iuin, as wo 
niiolit eall it, is worked out in iiimieiise detail 
(p]>, 40-80). Conclusions tolerably obvious to 
coiiiimiu sense an- enounced with icspei t lo a 
^I'l lit nimdu'i- f sUj(posed ca.-,cs , Die eidiancc- 
mciif of an evisti-.o pleasuie (lii'dicr |)lea.Mire 
ci'neH|ioiidiii.i; Lo^tbe same amoilid of means), 
the addition of a new |*!ca' iiie, ciDiei inpiinti'C 
ito exertion or derivi-d Irom labour, a chanyo 
ill “skili,”oi- in “c:ipiie!l.y for wmik,” and so 
foith. Cosscii illusIcUcs lln' eonelmioiis by 
nuim*Ycal exaintdcs w'lth his usual exhaustive- 
liess. 

Ho far we have investi-;ated the Lwh aeconl- 
ing to which Die Bolitary ceonomie man would 
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regulate liis work and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arisefe the 
need of exclianj'e. Oosseii employs curves of 
tlio sort represeiilcd in our Fig. 1 in the ex¬ 
position of u theory of exoli.uigo #vhich bears 
cotiiparisou with the eoiistructions of the 
matliemaiieal economists who have succeeded 
him. He piettily illii.'-Liaies the ad\iuitiigfis 
of cxehaiigo by tlio case of two ehildren, one 
of whom has more bica<l ainl butter, the other 
more milk than ho \\auts (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord¬ 
ing t" the tonus of tlie exchange, he is led to 
invristigalc the arr.ingemeut wliicli is productive 
of “gUMt'-st h;i|*]mioss,” of whii^li the con¬ 
dition Ls lb,It tlie final utility <lue to tlic last 
iii'iemcnt of a comniodity sliould he the same 
for all jxTsoiis ; .i ])ro[iortn>ii wliieh is extended 
BO as to ap[ily to tiie distiilmtion of labour 
as well as comincHliUes. Tins utilitarian dis- 
Uilmtion, accoiding to \vhi'-li “eacJi obtains 
tlio anioiiiit wliirli lie can justly claim,” tends 
to bo realised in virtue of the concspondciice 
i»ef\\ceu privatoand puhlic intcicst. This soil of 
“ harmony " has been descilbcd more oxlra- 
vaganth by Bastiat (90-100). 'J'he nsihsation 
of Ibe tiue }uiadise is the removal of hindrauees 
to the Cn-e play of acli'-iiitcrcst. 

Bel* .*• .showing how thest! hindrances aic to 

roniovcd, (cossen pieiixcs several miscellaneous 
tl.. Hies, some of which maybe noticed m the 
ordc- io which they occur—not a very lucid 
o^dci. 

Tlie theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in ‘^omo not very inviting symbols. 'J’he eficets 
jao'lucod on .cut by tlio aihlition of a pleasure 
1 * ij d) big .o ‘xc’ turn, by the imwease of “ skill,” 
i.ml ttjiT ciiangcs above adverted to, aic lor- 
mulalcu with cliaracteristie clahorahmess (]i]». 
lOJ 11 1 . 

A CO!, deration of tlie future vaihie of rimt 
ICic’ to a Liieoi^ of cajiitalisiition, which ba.s 
Bon’c 'liiiitics to tliosc wliicli havo been pio- 
[iouudc*! by Je-vons and by Ihofessof Maishall 
(pp. lld-118). 

Gossen next iii'iulies what arc th. inde¬ 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic cgnihhrium. His 
fourfidd divi.sicn of the *ultimu.te elcmcnUs 
deserves attention (jip. 120-liil). '' 

The next subject which comes up is the 
mcasnrcineut of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOL ability of oonstructing 
demand-curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide t») 
the individual in his cllorts lo niaximise his 
own jileasure (p. 127) • 

Among the niisc''^ an ms rcniarlp vvliich 
follow may bo noticed a distiiictioik hetwiion 
necessaries and luxuvic.s: with a fall in lu’ice 
the total expenditure on a necessary dcci^ses, 
—on a luxury, increases (p. 138 r.( seq.). 

Gossen occupies some pages with “verifica¬ 


tions,” among which ho places the proposition 
that rent does noPde}!end ou cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 under the head “ errora of 

statesuieu and economists.” 

The “(‘rrors” of the mor.ilist.s are more 
}>i<juaiit. Go.ssen complaius that they have 
disjiaraged the principle of self-interest. Fail¬ 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have ueglecteil the motive-power j)i-ovided 
by tlio Creator for liis machine. TIio true 
religion of the Creator {iiiu.s at inaxiinisiiig the 
sum of ha])piness on the eaith. Tlio priests of 
the true religion are scientific discovei*crs ; its 
sacranumts jdiysical lyid chomical ex]!oriments. 

Tlie pedagogues are next ariaignod for stcreo- 
ty[)ing the system of chissical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove tho 
impt'diments which ]»rev(!nt the law of jiloasiiro 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. Tho “ impediinciits in man liini- 
self” are to be removed by a perfect education, 
of which GoSsen preseubes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bod 
currency, a subject ou which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho riicoinmcnds that the state .should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho disaiijiroves of a legalised rate 
between gokl and silver, speaking with refer¬ 
ence to a single stale. 

Freedom from hindianco duc,3 not imply 
abolition of propel ty (p. 228). But tho action 
of the slate must he kept at a minimum. The 
true church, wliicli is the .school, Avould require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund ()*]). 209-250), and the nationalisation of 
lanil (p. 250), are also recommended. 

lu conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
hemfiits to bo expected fVtim the adoption of his 
recomuieiidations: “ Nothing mon is wanted to 
make earth a (italicised in tho 

original). • 

These speculations apjicar to be, as Jovons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which matlicinatical economists 
1*0 peculiarly liable: W’hat may he called tho 
“illicit process” from tlie princijile of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the ])hilo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra¬ 
vated in the case ofr Gosseu by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in tho more mechanical portions 
of Uio mallicmaticfil* theory. He was a 
man of ono idea; but that was an immortal 
one, • • 

[Ih-cfiicfi to the secuiid edition of Jevoini’s Theory 

roUtical Mrommy, 1879.— Kayno- 
mistes^ 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, 4 >. 68.— Un 
tconoiniste Inconnn, by Prof. Beoii Walras; con¬ 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Goa-sen^i 
nephew.] F. T. X. 
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GOTHENBURG SYSTEM, Tiiis. Spirits are 
now sold in Sweden, largely also in Norway 
‘‘and Finland, miderthe “(lothcnburg Syst<‘m.” 
From tlie nogiimiiig of the (^'iituiy, tlm right 
of distilling brandy lunl been so identified with 
laud cultivation tliat a sort of uiono]>oly of a 
very deadly kind eanns into cxislence. Until 
1824 there was “uncheoked distillation foj' use 
of the lionsehoM.” Tliis turned e\f'ry jicasaut s 
homo into a centre for llio widest and easiest 
distribution of a voiy powerful liquor. The 
results of this “freciloiri of a neccssaiy industry” 
were such as to create alarm in every class. 
In 1820 the long struggle hogaii which U‘MtUc<l 
in the famous l;iw' of Jaunaiy 1855, by which 
this free househoM distillation was prneti(‘ally 
cheeked. The minimum quantity to be distilled 
daily at an authorised still must he 300 kans. 
(The kan — *5750 gall.) Legal, medical, clerical 
oflicials were prohibited from having a7iy a<lvan- 
tageous coiiiK'etion witli the manufacture, and 
to the community was given the right to forbid 
non-lieensed trafiic in retail form. No liquor 
legislation ever had greater or more instint 
ellect. In 1853 between 33,000 and 34,000 
distilleries we.ie ]»roducing ahoA'e 35 millions of 
“kans.” Ill 1855 the stills had been rediieed 
to 3481, with a production of less than 10 
millions of kans. Further enaetments made 
debts incurrwl for brandy not recoverable by 
law, foibade “ drinking on credit,” etc. Almost 
every separate jirovlsion of tlic‘ 'Gothenburg 
System ” is here enrpt one, Kach year’s repoi is 
from country and town made it clearer tliat 
the es.sential parts of this new legislation could 
be defeated so long as the sale w'as controlled 
by private individuals whose protits depended 
upon the widest possible (listiibution of brandy. 
The Gothonbuig SyvStein miaits thi.s difftenlty 
by giving the entire contrf-l into tlie hands 
of a company that makes no profit from the 
sales. In October 186.5 the fir.st company 
began its work. The factHhat all gains fiom 
lii|Uor sales were takrn from the jirivatc indi¬ 
vidual and given to tlie community enabled 
the authniities to carry out the previous ])ro- 
vLsions of the law. Sales on credit or for jiawn 
were stopjied. Sales on Sundays and holidays 
were forbidden, also to youths. Food, .and 
a variety of wdufiesome drinks upon which 
the seljcr can make ]»rofit, must he on hand. 
TJio cxju'css motive ot tliis legislation to use 
the profits for the }mblic good is shown in the 
erection of reading-rooms and coffi'e-honses in 
which latter not even liter is sold. The com- 
'lany is ste-adily extending these benefits beyond 
tne letter of^-thc law.« Legally, sjiiiits may he 
sold to ylJuths of fifteen. The comjiany has 
extended Ihe ago to eighteen. 'J'he hours of 
closing have been reduced from 10 r.M. to ? 
in winter, % iw summer, dt docs not use all 
its licenses, nor allow jdaccs of sale to be 
opened in the new quarters of the town. It 


has reduced the strength of tlie alcohol from 
46 te 40 per cent. 

A weakness of the system is the temptation 
of tlie comimmo to use the revenues simply 
for fiscal purposes. Friends and ojqioneiits 
therefore now demand that the profits of the 
biaiujy sales should go direct to the govern- 
inent to be used for the ohjecls which ai*e most 
closely counectc<l with the evils of inteinper- 
auce. Norway, especially, has recognised this 
<ianger, and is showing interesting results. It 
is, liow’over, conceded that though “brandy is 
checked, beer and wine go on apace.” The 
spread of beer drinking, especially in the 
countiy, is now so serious as to have brought 
about an agitation for the company control 
of beer and wine. A leading Norwegian 
authority, Director Berner, helu'ves that this 
final Stej» is only a (piestion of time. Tliough 
the “Ciothenburg System” has Im-cii praised far 
beyond its deserts, the evidence is irresistible 
tliat a very distinct social advantage has been 
won under its inflnonco. 

f Reports that have been jmhlished since 1885 
by fir. S. Wieselgrin of Hlockholni, now general 
diicelor of pi isons, are of gnuit value, as lie is one 
of the tew writers ujioii tins much (1--1 >.iUmI suliject 
wlio speak without pas.sioii:ite lu-ejuilux's. An 
entire sinmnary of hia ojuuiou.s nmy be fouiul 
in the liericht iks 111. (Jonijrcssea ifegen den Miss^ 
Irrauch geisfiger (Jelrankc^ Christiania, Sept. 1890. 
Tins rej)ort also contains .an adinirai;',, n-- r by 
11. G. Berner, showing the developdi 
system in Norway. Both articles we MiiN ci^fd 
by a discussion by those wlio reprt .nf. arv 
and liosUle attitudes towaid thesystcfii. 
ant matter may .also be found (jij), .55, 61, 66, 
116, 121, 156, 383) in the homnl \ol, of the 
Internationale Monatsehri/t zur Dck'iTnp/ang der 
Trinksiiteny 1891. Erder Jahrgaixgy Bremcr- 
hafen, C. G. Tieiiken.—See Local i)})tiQn i» 
Nimoay, T. M. Wihsou, C.E., Bergen, 1890 .—^AJbo 
D r. Baer, Jjer AlkuhiUsmus, jip. 442 et seq. —Dr. 
Martins, llaudhuch der TrinkeT nml TninksuchU- 
froge.y pp.jSB?, G<ithn.—Dr. Siegfried Wieaelgrin's 
papers are pulilishcd in (icnnaii under tlie title, 
Die Knf mckeJ ling der Sch wed inch en HrannUoein- 
Gesehgebnng von lS3S-lSSo, Emil Strauss, Bonn. 
—Sjiecial Report by J, G. Biooks to Massachusetts 
Govt. 1894 .—Report of Maesachnselts (Jomviisaion 
(House Document 5io. 192, 1894), Obtainable 
from metnbers of the legislature.—Dr. Gould’s 
Report on the Gothenhurg SfiHtem^ Department of 
Labour. Obtainable from the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, Washington D.C.—Articles in Fvruniy 
Heeemher 1892, Mr. Biooks, and March 1894, Dr. 
Gould.- Article in Atlantic Monthly, December 
1893, Dr. Gould*—Article in Arena, April 1894, 
Mr. John Keren.—Bisliop of Chester, in North 
* American Review, May 1894. Article in Economk 
/oMr/ta/^,(Bntish Association), June 1894, Mr. 
Brooks. 'For a difiereiit view of this question, 
see articles in Jan. and Feb. uumbers (1892) of 
Jnte^ntivnah Monatscdirift.^ j. a. b. 

GOUGE, William M. (1796-1863), was bora 
in riiiladolphia. He tweamo editor of the 
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regulate liis work and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arisefe the 
need of exclianj'e. Oosseii employs curves of 
tlio sort represeiilcd in our Fig. 1 in the ex¬ 
position of u theory of exoli.uigo #vhich bears 
cotiiparisou with the eoiistructions of the 
matliemaiieal economists who have succeeded 
him. He piettily illii.'-Liaies the ad\iuitiigfis 
of cxehaiigo by tlio case of two ehildren, one 
of whom has more bica<l ainl butter, the other 
more milk than ho \\auts (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord¬ 
ing t" the tonus of tlie exchange, he is led to 
invristigalc the arr.ingemeut wliicli is productive 
of “gUMt'-st h;i|*]mioss,” of whii^li the con¬ 
dition Ls lb,It tlie final utility <lue to tlic last 
iii'iemcnt of a comniodity sliould he the same 
for all jxTsoiis ; .i ])ro[iortn>ii wliieh is extended 
BO as to ap[ily to tiie distiilmtion of labour 
as well as comincHliUes. Tins utilitarian dis- 
Uilmtion, accoiding to \vhi'-li “eacJi obtains 
tlio anioiiiit wliirli lie can justly claim,” tends 
to bo realised in virtue of the concspondciice 
i»ef\\ceu privatoand puhlic intcicst. This soil of 
“ harmony " has been descilbcd more oxlra- 
vaganth by Bastiat (90-100). 'J'he nsihsation 
of Ibe tiue }uiadise is the removal of hindrauees 
to the Cn-e play of acli'-iiitcrcst. 

Bel* .*• .showing how thest! hindrances aic to 

roniovcd, (cossen pieiixcs several miscellaneous 
tl.. Hies, some of which maybe noticed m the 
ordc- io which they occur—not a very lucid 
o^dci. 

Tlie theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in ‘^omo not very inviting symbols. 'J’he eficets 
jao'lucod on .cut by tlio aihlition of a pleasure 
1 * ij d) big .o ‘xc’ turn, by the imwease of “ skill,” 
i.ml ttjiT ciiangcs above adverted to, aic lor- 
mulalcu with cliaracteristie clahorahmess (]i]». 
lOJ 11 1 . 

A CO!, deration of tlie future vaihie of rimt 
ICic’ to a Liieoi^ of cajiitalisiition, which ba.s 
Bon’c 'liiiitics to tliosc wliicli havo been pio- 
[iouudc*! by Je-vons and by Ihofessof Maishall 
(pp. lld-118). 

Gossen next iii'iulies what arc th. inde¬ 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic cgnihhrium. His 
fourfidd divi.sicn of the *ultimu.te elcmcnUs 
deserves attention (jip. 120-liil). '' 

The next subject which comes up is the 
mcasnrcineut of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOL ability of oonstructing 
demand-curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide t») 
the individual in his cllorts lo niaximise his 
own jileasure (p. 127) • 

Among the niisc''^ an ms rcniarlp vvliich 
follow may bo noticed a distiiictioik hetwiion 
necessaries and luxuvic.s: with a fall in lu’ice 
the total expenditure on a necessary dcci^ses, 
—on a luxury, increases (p. 138 r.( seq.). 

Gossen occupies some pages with “verifica¬ 


tions,” among which ho places the proposition 
that rent does noPde}!end ou cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 under the head “ errora of 

statesuieu and economists.” 

The “(‘rrors” of the mor.ilist.s are more 
}>i<juaiit. Go.ssen complaius that they have 
disjiaraged the principle of self-interest. Fail¬ 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have ueglecteil the motive-power j)i-ovided 
by tlio Creator for liis machine. TIio true 
religion of the Creator {iiiu.s at inaxiinisiiig the 
sum of ha])piness on the eaith. Tlio priests of 
the true religion are scientific discovei*crs ; its 
sacranumts jdiysical lyid chomical ex]!oriments. 

Tlie pedagogues are next ariaignod for stcreo- 
ty[)ing the system of chissical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove tho 
impt'diments which ]»rev(!nt the law of jiloasiiro 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. Tho “ impediinciits in man liini- 
self” are to be removed by a perfect education, 
of which GoSsen preseubes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bod 
currency, a subject ou which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho riicoinmcnds that the state .should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho disaiijiroves of a legalised rate 
between gokl and silver, speaking with refer¬ 
ence to a single stale. 

Freedom from hindianco duc,3 not imply 
abolition of propel ty (p. 228). But tho action 
of the slate must he kept at a minimum. The 
true church, wliicli is the .school, Avould require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund ()*]). 209-250), and the nationalisation of 
lanil (p. 250), are also recommended. 

lu conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
hemfiits to bo expected fVtim the adoption of his 
recomuieiidations: “ Nothing mon is wanted to 
make earth a (italicised in tho 

original). • 

These speculations apjicar to be, as Jovons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which matlicinatical economists 
1*0 peculiarly liable: W’hat may he called tho 
“illicit process” from tlie princijile of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the ])hilo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra¬ 
vated in the case ofr Gosseu by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in tho more mechanical portions 
of Uio mallicmaticfil* theory. He was a 
man of ono idea; but that was an immortal 
one, • • 

[Ih-cfiicfi to the secuiid edition of Jevoini’s Theory 

roUtical Mrommy, 1879.— Kayno- 
mistes^ 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, 4 >. 68.— Un 
tconoiniste Inconnn, by Prof. Beoii Walras; con¬ 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Goa-sen^i 
nephew.] F. T. X. 
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tbe latter the greatest possible number of com* 
petitoi's, by ojxMung to the sober all the markets 
'for his produce” (Alogc, p. 19, by 'I’urgot, see 
Petite Pihliotheqiix'. Kconomiqiui'^i “ He deemed it 
impossible tlmt, in commerce lolt ulone, private 
interest would not be conducive to the general 
interest” . . . (p. 12). “He was convinced 
that the money-trade, whose ]»ricc is the interest 
paid on money, can only legnlato tljis price 
with equity . . . ])y competition and I'uciprocal 
liberty” (]>. 21). It is with these views, ac¬ 
cording to Tuigot, that (lournay translated tlio 
works of Sir J. Cjiild and Thomas Cui-i’ErKii 
(Paris, 17.'>4), adjling comments whieli have 
l)een lost (lournay is generally considered as 
having embodied the LaUscz iwm fairc" of 
Legciidro addressing Culuert, in the well-known 
in.ixim, faire, laieacz 'imsaci'," but Dr. 

Aug. Oncken in liis Die Muxvne Luissez P'aire. 
et J,ame.z ras!ier{Viemi;, 188G, j)]). G0-76)ascrilM‘S 
to the Marquis Voyer d’AnoENSOx the ih.st lialf 
of tlie formula. Dr. Onckcu also refuses to 
follow Dui’OXT de Ncuiouns in ascribing to 
Gom'uay considerable iullucucc in the develop¬ 
ment of the j'hysiocratic system (p. 99) and in 
cousidciing him a.s a thoroughgoing free trader 
(p. 109); in fact thcf^iitrm^iwwwlueh arc prill ted 
along (p[». 72-90) with Fouuoknais’ J'Jx<me,n <i>\^ 
ava)dii{ic& et dcs (UsavaiUaijcs de la I’i'ohilnlioii 
des Toi/iis 7Vmto (Marseilles, 176b), and whicdi 
are thought to be writtiui by Gournay himselt, 
though very strong ag.iinst inoliiuiLion, wind 
up with the ]>roposal of a tax of 10 to 12 i»fir 
cent on all printed calicoes ini])orte,d into 
the kingdom (pp. 87-89). Still it must be 
allowed that the transition from absolute pro* 
hibition to a duty of 12 per cent means 
something more than “liberal mercantilism" 
(Maieime, p. 109). Excepting his trairslatioms, 
we possess no authentic wiitings of Gonrnay, 
Seveial are stated to liave been written under 
his direction. This is undoubk-dly true oJ' the 
pj‘. 254-268 in the first volume, of the Vorjjs 
d'ohservalioiis de la SocieU d'Jgnzidturc de 
Prcirrg/ie (llonues, 1760, see note p. 263). 
Du])ont de Nemours is said to have allirmcd 
that the Considerations ear Ic Commerce c£ 
pnrticuliereincnt siir les Compagiiiea, liWJdtds, ei 
Muiirises, Amsterdam. iiil2mo, 1758)weit}com¬ 
posed by Clicquot Bervache uiulcr “ the eyes and 
willi Ihe^advice of Gournay,” and the co}>y in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris boars the MS. . 
note “par De Gonrnay" in a handwriting of 
^e Ia.st century ; but M, de A'^roil, who inseits 
^ cojnous analysis of this pamphlet in his /^^ude 
sur Clicquot icrvaclie (Paris, 1870), does*not | 
o...jport this Opinion. • e. c;a. j 

For Gouriiay’s adnduislrativo career sec I'ad- 
minvitration. du commerce au xviiP sikle in app.. 
to Biollay's Pacle de Famine. Paris, 1885, 
GOVERN^MliJNT, Economic Effects of. 
The economic effects of government on society 
are extraordinarily complex and elusive. In 


an organic body it is well-nigh impossible to 
<letcnmiue exactly the elfect wliicli any one 
organ exerts upon the others and ui>on the 
uliole. For all tlic othei*s react upon it. We 
may ascribfvtho jirogress of wealth or of j»oveM\ 
to the w'orking of government, but \ve cannot 
be sure how far the goveinmcnt a.s well a.s the 
economic condition ol that society is the result 
oi' national cliaractcristics and iiatuial condi¬ 
tions. Every general statement it‘s])ecting tlie 
economic effects of diircrent kinds ol govern¬ 
ment must be regarded merely as a rude ap¬ 
proximation. Subject to this caution, it may 
be said that government alfects the economic 
condition of society chioliy in two ways„,tho 
one direct the other iiidiiect. The direct eco¬ 
nomic inlliuineo of govcrninent is oxcilcd in 
legislation, in executive action, in the adminis* 
tratiou of jmstiee, and in foicign and colonial 
policy. The indirect economic influence of 
government is tlie result of its iiilluence upon 
the cliaracter of the people. 

I. Direct economic injficcnce- of Goveemnem 
—(1) Legislation. Scarcely any law can be 
flamed which will not by a short or long cliaiii 
of I au.se and edect produce some economic modifi¬ 
cation. But a dllect economic inlluonce attaches 
to legislation ujion any of tlie J'olloWiUg tippics : 

(rt) 'I’he law of }ifO[)erty deterniiniiig the 
modes in which jtroperty may be acfjuired, the 
restraints imjxwed on its alienation, tlie rules 
of inte.statc sncce.ssion, the limits of testament¬ 
ary power, the degree to wldcli ownership may 
1)0 KulKlividcd, the incidents of inoitgage, the 
jtosrible kinds of servitmles, the registration of 
tith*, and many other subjects. 

(//) Commercial law, which regulates the 
making of contracf.s, the formation and dls.solu* 
lion of partnershijis and joint-sfock cotnjianios, 
the ])rocednre in bankruptcy, the peculiarities 
ol bills of lading and negotiable instruments, 
the rights and lia)»ilitles of barker.s, tlio ])roLec- 
tion of patients, trailc marks, and copyrights. 

(c) The law of proccluie, which detcimines 
in what manner redress for civil or punishment 
for criminal wrongs mu.st be sought. Its 
economic influence will vary a.s it Is more or 
less conducive to obtaining justice in a reason¬ 
able time and at a moileralc expense. 

(d) The criminal law, which, by defending 
liberty of person and security of ju’operty, makes 
industry and commerce on a large scale possible. 
Its economic usefulness will depend on its being 
complete, cxjilicit, and severe enough to deter 
from crime without being so severe as to awaken 
general sym]*atliy for oruniimls. 

' {e) Administrative law, which defines the 
objects ofi/adininistration, creates the adminis¬ 
trative bodies, and regulates their powoi's ami 
procedure. TJnder this head may be placed all 
the laws which deal with national defence, the 
army and navy, public health, education, the 
relief of the |)oor, and the regulation of industry, 
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regulate liis work and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arisefe the 
need of exclianj'e. Oosseii employs curves of 
tlio sort represeiilcd in our Fig. 1 in the ex¬ 
position of u theory of exoli.uigo #vhich bears 
cotiiparisou with the eoiistructions of the 
matliemaiieal economists who have succeeded 
him. He piettily illii.'-Liaies the ad\iuitiigfis 
of cxehaiigo by tlio case of two ehildren, one 
of whom has more bica<l ainl butter, the other 
more milk than ho \\auts (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord¬ 
ing t" the tonus of tlie exchange, he is led to 
invristigalc the arr.ingemeut wliicli is productive 
of “gUMt'-st h;i|*]mioss,” of whii^li the con¬ 
dition Ls lb,It tlie final utility <lue to tlic last 
iii'iemcnt of a comniodity sliould he the same 
for all jxTsoiis ; .i ])ro[iortn>ii wliieh is extended 
BO as to ap[ily to tiie distiilmtion of labour 
as well as comincHliUes. Tins utilitarian dis- 
Uilmtion, accoiding to \vhi'-li “eacJi obtains 
tlio anioiiiit wliirli lie can justly claim,” tends 
to bo realised in virtue of the concspondciice 
i»ef\\ceu privatoand puhlic intcicst. This soil of 
“ harmony " has been descilbcd more oxlra- 
vaganth by Bastiat (90-100). 'J'he nsihsation 
of Ibe tiue }uiadise is the removal of hindrauees 
to the Cn-e play of acli'-iiitcrcst. 

Bel* .*• .showing how thest! hindrances aic to 

roniovcd, (cossen pieiixcs several miscellaneous 
tl.. Hies, some of which maybe noticed m the 
ordc- io which they occur—not a very lucid 
o^dci. 

Tlie theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in ‘^omo not very inviting symbols. 'J’he eficets 
jao'lucod on .cut by tlio aihlition of a pleasure 
1 * ij d) big .o ‘xc’ turn, by the imwease of “ skill,” 
i.ml ttjiT ciiangcs above adverted to, aic lor- 
mulalcu with cliaracteristie clahorahmess (]i]». 
lOJ 11 1 . 

A CO!, deration of tlie future vaihie of rimt 
ICic’ to a Liieoi^ of cajiitalisiition, which ba.s 
Bon’c 'liiiitics to tliosc wliicli havo been pio- 
[iouudc*! by Je-vons and by Ihofessof Maishall 
(pp. lld-118). 

Gossen next iii'iulies what arc th. inde¬ 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic cgnihhrium. His 
fourfidd divi.sicn of the *ultimu.te elcmcnUs 
deserves attention (jip. 120-liil). '' 

The next subject which comes up is the 
mcasnrcineut of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOL ability of oonstructing 
demand-curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide t») 
the individual in his cllorts lo niaximise his 
own jileasure (p. 127) • 

Among the niisc''^ an ms rcniarlp vvliich 
follow may bo noticed a distiiictioik hetwiion 
necessaries and luxuvic.s: with a fall in lu’ice 
the total expenditure on a necessary dcci^ses, 
—on a luxury, increases (p. 138 r.( seq.). 

Gossen occupies some pages with “verifica¬ 


tions,” among which ho places the proposition 
that rent does noPde}!end ou cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 under the head “ errora of 

statesuieu and economists.” 

The “(‘rrors” of the mor.ilist.s are more 
}>i<juaiit. Go.ssen complaius that they have 
disjiaraged the principle of self-interest. Fail¬ 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have ueglecteil the motive-power j)i-ovided 
by tlio Creator for liis machine. TIio true 
religion of the Creator {iiiu.s at inaxiinisiiig the 
sum of ha])piness on the eaith. Tlio priests of 
the true religion are scientific discovei*crs ; its 
sacranumts jdiysical lyid chomical ex]!oriments. 

Tlie pedagogues are next ariaignod for stcreo- 
ty[)ing the system of chissical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove tho 
impt'diments which ]»rev(!nt the law of jiloasiiro 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. Tho “ impediinciits in man liini- 
self” are to be removed by a perfect education, 
of which GoSsen preseubes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bod 
currency, a subject ou which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho riicoinmcnds that the state .should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho disaiijiroves of a legalised rate 
between gokl and silver, speaking with refer¬ 
ence to a single stale. 

Freedom from hindianco duc,3 not imply 
abolition of propel ty (p. 228). But tho action 
of the slate must he kept at a minimum. The 
true church, wliicli is the .school, Avould require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund ()*]). 209-250), and the nationalisation of 
lanil (p. 250), are also recommended. 

lu conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
hemfiits to bo expected fVtim the adoption of his 
recomuieiidations: “ Nothing mon is wanted to 
make earth a (italicised in tho 

original). • 

These speculations apjicar to be, as Jovons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which matlicinatical economists 
1*0 peculiarly liable: W’hat may he called tho 
“illicit process” from tlie princijile of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the ])hilo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra¬ 
vated in the case ofr Gosseu by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in tho more mechanical portions 
of Uio mallicmaticfil* theory. He was a 
man of ono idea; but that was an immortal 
one, • • 

[Ih-cfiicfi to the secuiid edition of Jevoini’s Theory 

roUtical Mrommy, 1879.— Kayno- 
mistes^ 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, 4 >. 68.— Un 
tconoiniste Inconnn, by Prof. Beoii Walras; con¬ 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Goa-sen^i 
nephew.] F. T. X. 
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by Btubborn fighting oonrage, can a nation hope 
to become powerful. War always involves an 
inlcmiption of industry and a destruction of 
wealth. But war does not ai vays involve an 
ultimate economic loss. It may he the only 
means of securing an economic gain. It has 
been said that the seven groat wars uhich 
England waged bctivoen 1688 and 1815 left 
no permanent result excejit the national 
debt. It would be far truer to say that the 
cost of these wars lies been returned to England 
one-hundredfold. They jwocured for England 
the free development of her institutions, the 
supremacy of the seius, the largest share in the 
carrying trade, a colonial and an Indian empire, 
—all c.sseiitial conditions of her economic pro¬ 
gress. As foundei-s of English prosperity Wolfe 
and Clive, Nelson and Wellington, rank with 
Hargreaves and ArkwTight, with Watt and 
Stephenson. On the other hand, no per¬ 
manent economic advantnge resulted to France 
from her brilliant victories an<i Eurojican 
supremacy in the time of the first Napoleim. 
She sustained grave economic injmy in the 
slaughter of so many of her bravest and most 
adventuixms citizens, in the violent dislocation 
of her commerce, and in the false direction given 
to her energies. Tims there is no siuijde a 
^rriori rule tor determining the ccojioinic effect 
of a foreign i)olicy. Even if such a rule could 
be found, it would not be suflicient for our 
guidance apart from moral an<l b^nitical con¬ 
siderations. Colonial policy likewise lias an 
influence upon national prosj>erity too extensive 
to be examined here. 

II. Indirect Economic Infiwncc of Govern^ 
tneiU .—Whatever strengthens the national 
character and intelligence is economically bene¬ 
ficial. Therefore a 2 >olitical constitution which 
tends to develop the intelligence and character 
of tbeiieoplc tends to make them jirosperous. 
In certain stages of civilisation this benefit is 
conferred hy a powerful auffccratic government 
which represses local feuds, breaks down the 
barriers of local jirejiidice, and eom])els a rude 
population to orderly industry. In other 
stages of civilisation the same benefit is derived 
from a large measure of political libeity^ 
Political liberty is indeed a vague burn. It 
means sometimes frccrlom from foreign domina¬ 
tion, sometimes comiiarative freedom from 
interference by the National government, 
sometimes the possession of a vote in deciding 
w'ho shall govern, and sometimes the light to 
take an active jiersonat j»art in adniinistTa- 
tion. But in any or all of theso senses if is a 
. icaiia of j»h>si«nty to those who are fit to 
enjoy it. • 

Foreign'-domination involves the tvansfev- 
ence of a c^wtaiu amount of wealth from the 
subject to tht sovereign community, whether 
as incve tribute or in dischargo of tlie cost of 
government and defence ; it often involves 


considerable interference with the commerw 
and industry of tlie subject for the benefit of 
the sovereign community, and it often depre.sso8 
cneigy and intclligeiioo by dosing or at least 
narrowing Uie iiossibilities of a great career. 
1'licso disadvantages, however, may be partly 
lessened, partly compensated, if tlio dominant 
I)eo])le have much to impart to the conquered, 
wliether in better laivs and institutions or in 
improved mechanical appliances or in general 
intellectual cultivation. The subjugation of 
barbarous by civilised nations has been one of 
the principal means of human improvement. 

Personal independence, the freedom of the 
individual, esiiecially tlie freedom to associate 
with other individuals for common ends, is 
essential to the highest economic development. 
For that development cannot be attained 
excc]»t by a daring, inventive, and original 
people. Such a j'cople wull not submit to 
unreasonable and vc.xatious interference, or if it 
does, it will lose its most valuable qualitieji. 
It may confinue to be noted for a i»lodding 
industry and a niinufc thrift, but these virtues 
are not enough to maintain its pre-cminenco. 
The saying tliat England has been made by her 
adventurcra will be. I'uuiid more or less true of 
every great coinincreial conmniiiity. But even 
w'beii personal independence has been loo much 
restricted, tlie pos.session of a vote an<l the 
imagination tliat one can change the govern¬ 
ment w'lienevrr one has a mind, mitigate the 
sense of constraint and the consequent loss of 
energy. Lastly jiolitical freedom in the sense 
of the right to an active participation in public 
affairs would bo highly stimulating to 
intelligence and char,actor if men generally 
availed themselves of it. But this is rarely 
the case in civilised countries, whore business, 
study, and pleasure absorb the energies of 
ninety-nine citizens in a hundred. It is a 
common conqikiut among o^yselvos that the 
conqiositii^n even of ilio most irnjiortant local 
assemblies tends to become worse rather than 
better. We cannot hero consider how far 
this coinjdaint is well founded. If such a 
iloterioration were real and long continued, it 
would reduce self-^mvernmcnt to an empty 
form. 

[Adam Smith, WeoJth if Naliom, cp. bks. 
iv. and v.—J. S. Mill, Pnneiphs of Poliiicat 
Jir(>nom}/t bk. ’■ and on Xi/xr/yand on Represen¬ 
tative itorerninenl. —To{'<|uei ilk, iHiooc^'aht en 
Aviirique, passim. ■—Sl.cjjlieii, J.dierti/, FraUrnify, 
arid EquaHfy. —R. Sp-uicer, The. Man versus itiS 
Ftate. —Ritchie, Principles of Interference.-^ 

devoii.s, The l^ate in relntiem to ho^iour.-^ 
Montagu^ Jndividvnl Ai7>rr<y.—-Dicey, JjOU} oJ 
t}ie ConsluntUm. —S'dgwn k, I'otitics and Ethica. 
—Tint litiTuiure of Free 'lYade ami Protection 
generally ; and the authorities refenwd to in the 
articles on Administration; BcrraooracYi 
Ckntualisation : LAissKz-FAjnB.1 F. o. m. 
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regulate liis work and pleasures. But in a 
regime of division of labour there arisefe the 
need of exclianj'e. Oosseii employs curves of 
tlio sort represeiilcd in our Fig. 1 in the ex¬ 
position of u theory of exoli.uigo #vhich bears 
cotiiparisou with the eoiistructions of the 
matliemaiieal economists who have succeeded 
him. He piettily illii.'-Liaies the ad\iuitiigfis 
of cxehaiigo by tlio case of two ehildren, one 
of whom has more bica<l ainl butter, the other 
more milk than ho \\auts (p. 80). Observing 
that the sum total of utility will vary .accord¬ 
ing t" the tonus of tlie exchange, he is led to 
invristigalc the arr.ingemeut wliicli is productive 
of “gUMt'-st h;i|*]mioss,” of whii^li the con¬ 
dition Ls lb,It tlie final utility <lue to tlic last 
iii'iemcnt of a comniodity sliould he the same 
for all jxTsoiis ; .i ])ro[iortn>ii wliieh is extended 
BO as to ap[ily to tiie distiilmtion of labour 
as well as comincHliUes. Tins utilitarian dis- 
Uilmtion, accoiding to \vhi'-li “eacJi obtains 
tlio anioiiiit wliirli lie can justly claim,” tends 
to bo realised in virtue of the concspondciice 
i»ef\\ceu privatoand puhlic intcicst. This soil of 
“ harmony " has been descilbcd more oxlra- 
vaganth by Bastiat (90-100). 'J'he nsihsation 
of Ibe tiue }uiadise is the removal of hindrauees 
to the Cn-e play of acli'-iiitcrcst. 

Bel* .*• .showing how thest! hindrances aic to 

roniovcd, (cossen pieiixcs several miscellaneous 
tl.. Hies, some of which maybe noticed m the 
ordc- io which they occur—not a very lucid 
o^dci. 

Tlie theory of rent is investigated by Gossen 
in ‘^omo not very inviting symbols. 'J’he eficets 
jao'lucod on .cut by tlio aihlition of a pleasure 
1 * ij d) big .o ‘xc’ turn, by the imwease of “ skill,” 
i.ml ttjiT ciiangcs above adverted to, aic lor- 
mulalcu with cliaracteristie clahorahmess (]i]». 
lOJ 11 1 . 

A CO!, deration of tlie future vaihie of rimt 
ICic’ to a Liieoi^ of cajiitalisiition, which ba.s 
Bon’c 'liiiitics to tliosc wliicli havo been pio- 
[iouudc*! by Je-vons and by Ihofessof Maishall 
(pp. lld-118). 

Gossen next iii'iulies what arc th. inde¬ 
pendent variables, the determining factors of, 
as we should say, economic cgnihhrium. His 
fourfidd divi.sicn of the *ultimu.te elcmcnUs 
deserves attention (jip. 120-liil). '' 

The next subject which comes up is the 
mcasnrcineut of pleasure. Gossen is as sanguine 
as Jevons about the pOL ability of oonstructing 
demand-curves. He thinks that the mean 
results thus obtained might serve as a guide t») 
the individual in his cllorts lo niaximise his 
own jileasure (p. 127) • 

Among the niisc''^ an ms rcniarlp vvliich 
follow may bo noticed a distiiictioik hetwiion 
necessaries and luxuvic.s: with a fall in lu’ice 
the total expenditure on a necessary dcci^ses, 
—on a luxury, increases (p. 138 r.( seq.). 

Gossen occupies some pages with “verifica¬ 


tions,” among which ho places the proposition 
that rent does noPde}!end ou cost of production. 
There follows an extensive series of common^ 
places (p. 148 under the head “ errora of 

statesuieu and economists.” 

The “(‘rrors” of the mor.ilist.s are more 
}>i<juaiit. Go.ssen complaius that they have 
disjiaraged the principle of self-interest. Fail¬ 
ing to perceive that “the creation is perfect,” 
they have ueglecteil the motive-power j)i-ovided 
by tlio Creator for liis machine. TIio true 
religion of the Creator {iiiu.s at inaxiinisiiig the 
sum of ha])piness on the eaith. Tlio priests of 
the true religion are scientific discovei*crs ; its 
sacranumts jdiysical lyid chomical ex]!oriments. 

Tlie pedagogues are next ariaignod for stcreo- 
ty[)ing the system of chissical education (p. 
190). 

It remains only to show how to remove tho 
impt'diments which ]»rev(!nt the law of jiloasiiro 
being carried out, and earth being turned into 
a paradise. Tho “ impediinciits in man liini- 
self” are to be removed by a perfect education, 
of which GoSsen preseubes the model. Among 
artificial or external hindrances is a bod 
currency, a subject ou which Gossen has much 
to say. Ho riicoinmcnds that the state .should 
guarantee the fineness only, not the weight, of 
the coinage. Ho disaiijiroves of a legalised rate 
between gokl and silver, speaking with refer¬ 
ence to a single stale. 

Freedom from hindianco duc,3 not imply 
abolition of propel ty (p. 228). But tho action 
of the slate must he kept at a minimum. The 
true church, wliicli is the .school, Avould require 
no protection. 

A system of state-credit or national loan- 
fund ()*]). 209-250), and the nationalisation of 
lanil (p. 250), are also recommended. 

lu conclusion (p. 273) Gossen dwells on the 
hemfiits to bo expected fVtim the adoption of his 
recomuieiidations: “ Nothing mon is wanted to 
make earth a (italicised in tho 

original). • 

These speculations apjicar to be, as Jovons 
says, of infeiior merit. Gossen is guilty of 
a fallacy to which matlicinatical economists 
1*0 peculiarly liable: W’hat may he called tho 
“illicit process” from tlie princijile of utility 
in economics to utilitarianism in the ])hilo- 
sophy of conduct. The logical error ig aggra¬ 
vated in the case ofr Gosseu by a certain 
pedantry and want of humour. His strength 
lay only in tho more mechanical portions 
of Uio mallicmaticfil* theory. He was a 
man of ono idea; but that was an immortal 
one, • • 

[Ih-cfiicfi to the secuiid edition of Jevoini’s Theory 

roUtical Mrommy, 1879.— Kayno- 
mistes^ 4th series, vol. xxx., 1885, 4 >. 68.— Un 
tconoiniste Inconnn, by Prof. Beoii Walras; con¬ 
taining a biographical notice supplied by Goa-sen^i 
nephew.] F. T. X. 
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tno ))Cople. There seems to have hcen also 
a wish to have definiteness *and uniformity in 
*priecs and in taxation. In taxation, e.g., 
fixed customs wore levied, 1‘ie h.alf-mark on 
each sack ot wool and on tlie redK, of two 
tuns on each slnjiload of wine. Anyiliing be¬ 
yond I his was K'garded as an occasional sulisidy 
for a sjieeial 2 >urpose. Tins taxation inteifered, 
however, to some cvlont with industry, for, 
chiefly in onler to lacilitate the collection of 
tilt' cubtoiiis, the cxj'ort trade was regulated by 
tho “ staj-ic ” system (see SrAPLE). Tlie oxixn t 
of wool, c.< 7 ., was hei-eby forced into definite 
channels and allowed only at certain ports by 
Edwards 1. and HI., who thus asserted tho 
royal light of controlling trade. In other 
points it may he .sahl that tho E<Iwards h'gis- 
lateal for industry with a view rather to the 
interests of the consumer than of anybody else, 
thoiigli E<lward II I.'s encouragement of Flemish 
immigration, in 1331 and other years, seems to 
jioint to a definite jilan of inereasing national 
wealth by promoting now industries; and his 
general legislation fo" tho wool trade is a series 
of attempts to keep up a liigh price of wool to 
foreigners— anattemjit largely siu'cesshil, owing 
to the almost complete monopoly whicli England 
possessed in this commodity. 'I'hc interference 
with industry that is marked in the reign of 
Edward III. by the hlstoneally famous First 
Statute of liftbourcrs (the 25 El. III. c. i,, 
A.I). 1351) is sliietly in a^eordllieo with the 
siiirit of the age in whieli tliat statute was 
enacted. It was tho cusfom of the time to 
regulate jiriees hy autlioiity, and this inter¬ 
ference on the ])art of the government did not 
cause discontent. Houco parliament was not 
enforcing a novelty when, in this First SUtiib* 
of Labourers, and in many subseipicnt ones, ii. 
endeavoured to regubite the piice of labour as 
well as of provisions and clotli. At the same 
time it cannot be dcniiul that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of flle jieriod succeeding 
the Black Doatli (see Black Deat^), Die Icgis 
latiou in regard to wages of workmen and their 
right to combine tcinlcd to become partisan 
legislation in the interert of the landowning 
classes who made the laws. Still we must Co 
careful to observe t^'at these statutes aic in tho 
main a fair atteinjit to regulate ju icc'^ ami wages 
t.o'jotlu!%, so that one should follow tlio other. 
Another im[)ortant ob^ct of ali labour legis¬ 
lation from the 2.1 Edward III. c. 1 and the 12 
Richard If. c. 4, was to secure a sufficient 
amount of labour for agriculture, as boiii^ the 
mo.st imtjortant indu'try hi the country, and 
ilbo as bviiJfe that itl which the landowning 
legislator^were most nearly conccnicd. (For 
a useful nummary of tho various statutes o/ 
labourers, ^p. 'fhorold Rogeis, Kconom.ic Inin- 
Tprdation nf Ffuitori/, ch, ii.). In noii-ogri- 
cultural industries we may notice that in the 
period from Edward I. to, say, Henry ^ II., 


govcj'iiment interference becomes more and 
luor# marked, as it is more and more needed, 
owing to tlM‘ uii.salisfaetory manner in which 
the gild sy.sbm was now beginning to work, 
and owing* lo (be great development of the 
manulacturiiig industries. In tlie icigu of 
Ricliaril II. this inteiieicnce. liegiiis to ikssuina 
the cliaracter Lliat afterwards <I('v<‘l<»jied intx) 
the Mercaxtii.r System (</. r.) ol Elizabeth 
find the Stunrts, for it becomes an axiom that 
commerce and iinluslry are to be legulated with 
llie object of pioiiiotiiig national jiowor through 
national wealth. Hence we lind numerous 
.sLatute.s framed to oneouiage native shipjiing — 
the r> Rich. II. st. I. c. 3 may be called our 
' eaiiic.st navigation act—to utlrnct bullion into 
our inerchaiils’ hands (.5 Rich. II. st. 1. c. 2), 
and to }»rotrct native industry against aliens 
(as by tlie 33 Hen. VI. c. 5 and tlie 22 Ed. 
IV. c. 3). Kow, too, begins moi'i- dofuntely the 
cia of the Corn Laws ('/.t.), wluTeby govern¬ 
ment tried to ciicomaee aiabie laiming as 
against the growing [uae.tice ol sheep-farming 
for the saki‘ ol wool (e]> 12 Kieli. 11. c.e. 3-7), 
lo secure a large agrieultiiral jiopiil ition (7 Hen. 
IV. 0 . 17), and to jironiole eorn-giowing by 
allowing the export ot Knglisli eom (] 7 Rich. 11. 
c. 7 and 15 lien. VI. c 2), and foihi(Ming the 
imiiort oL loreign gr.iin (3 El. IV. o. 2 and 
23 Hen. VI. c. 5). In the Tndoi period this 
feeling of a national ]io!ny glows stronger, and 
it is felt that the iiitere.st of the indivirjiial must 
be saeriiieed to that of the nation, il, liy so 
doing, national power will !>e increased. A.s 
national powci .seemed lo de]«md U]K)n the 
gi’oxvl.h (1) of shipjnng, as a feeder lo the navy; 
(2) of jKipulaiioTi, and esp<‘"ial]y agrienllnial 
population, as a feeder to the niiny; aiid (3) of 
treasure, we nal.iriny fn..! (1) the setiy.s of 
navigation acts eon'niued {'.g. 23 Hen. VIII. 
c. 7, 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. Iff), and (2) the .sbituLes 
of labourers kejit uj) {'\g 11 •Hen. VII. c. 22), 
and the i^*jiojmlalion of iiual distiiofis through 
.slieeji-farming or migration to towns .seveiely 
checked (4 Htm. Vll. c. IG aiiidying to tlio 
Isle <*f \Vight). Also (3) iiuinerous acts were 
, i)a.ssed to .secure a large supply of bullion Ibi 
this country (efi. (^mningham. GroiHh of JCng. 
fndndnj tnul doinmcnr, i. 337). A.s the 
gilds were now decaving and their usefulness 
di:crea.sing, wo lind the goveinmcnt reducing 
them more and more under its authority (1 IJeu.. 
VJI. c. 5) til’ Somerset, Iidlowmg the policy of 
Hen. VIII., eomnlcted Uieir rnin by euiifiscat- 
ng their lands Ed VI. c. 14, A.n. 1547). 
At tin-, s.ame time the pmvci of the gilds, 
‘especially of those which rejircsente.d the wojk- 
ing 1 cing an obj(. t of jc.douay to the 

Tudors, nie government wa.s by no moans lotb 
to iiy,crfere wil.h ibcm (cp. also the re-enact- 
ineiitof laws ag.iinst eoinbinations of workmen 
by the 2 & 3 Iki. VI. c. 15, and ace Combina¬ 
tion Laws). 
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111. In the Elizabethan code of rcgnlt^tlons 
for indnstiy wc find govermuent intcrfcjoiiue 
and the desire for the dov(iloj)ment of national 
))owor very strong. So distinctly was this 
the caso that private interesU came to he 
looked uj)on almost with disfavour, esj)ocially 
in the case of combinations of workincn (see 
CoMUiNATioN Laws). Jjcgislation continues 
much on the old lines in (1) the Navigation 
Acts of 1 Eliz. c. Ill, 5 Eliz. c. 5, and the 
nioro famous Acts of 10.^1 and ](»«)(); (‘J) the 
Corn Laws of 13 Eliz. c. 13, of 15 Charles 11. 
c. 7, Ci]couraging the growth and export of 
corn, and again by tin; 35 Eliz. c. 7, which 
endeavours to force all surjdns labour into 
agiieulturo, and by all the legislation which 
followed (si-c CoJiN Laws) ; (3) the protection 
and encouragement of native manufactures by 
l)rohibiting foreign imj)orts (5 J'!liz. c. 7) and 
restricting the exinu t of raw materials that 
might be worked iij) at home (as of wool and 
live shee]», in 8 Eliz. c 3), while the consumjition 
of native manufactures is to bo cncouiaged, as 
by the law 13 Eliz. c. 19, providing that men 
must WMar caj s of English make. As regaids 
interreience with (4) labour and wage.s, the 
legislation of Elizabeth has well been termed 
im numcntal, and it continued to operate W’ith 
jn aticjilly litlle change till well into the 19th 
edilnry. The tanious Statute of Ap})rentices 
of 16t>3, the 5 Eliz. c. 4 (see Afprenticeshu*) 
had lor its objects to regulate wages in accord¬ 
ance with Juices by assessment, to encourage 
goon service by checking migiatioii from one 
employ^'r to another, to sciiuro good work by 
making apprenticeshij) compulsory—seven years 
’oraitLam and longer for husbandry—and to 
.iicourago agriciiltuie by making all those who 
were not otheiwisc cmjdoyed serve in husbandry. 
It was meant to improve rather than to depress 
the condition of the labourer, and though after- 
much misitoed by cmjdoyers, is a curious 
niuiiumcnt of kindly meant jtatenial ^gislation. 
This act did not apjdy to new tradiis that 
came into existence after 1503, and therefore 
these w'ere regulated generally by jirovisiona 
ill the patents given to those who started 
them. In this code of legislation, how'cver, 
no ]>rovisiou was made for supervising the 
quality of manufactures, as had been done in 
previous times {e,g. by the aulnager for cloth ; 
soe Aulnager). Hence wo find the state now 
re-organisiii" companies like tlic old craft-gilds 
(ep. Cunningham, as alive, ii. 48) or giaiiting 
to pulcQitces rights of search jv>d supervision of 
particular goods throughout the. whole kingdom, 
lliis naturally led to monopolies being grautcff 
to individuals (see iVloNoroi.v), and nanojiolies 
again came to be a source of reven’^ to the 
crow’u. Jt must h** oaid, however, in favour of 
the much-abused moiuijiolysystem, so prouiincjit 
under the Stuarts, that theoretically at least 
it provided for tlio government a cheek upon 


devolojimcuts of tiade that might prove detri¬ 
mental to nationa! interests. 

The jiolicy of the govcriimoiit in its interfer-* 
cnees with indusfy after the Stuart jieriod, and 
especially after the revolution of 1G88, ivas to 
devcloj) the indiustiies of the country in every 
I jiossible way. In the endeavour to carry out 
; this policy England was only following the ex¬ 
ample of her continental neighbours, the Dutch 
j and the French, for navigation acts and tlie ]>ro- 
tection of native industries weie not by any 
i means confined to England. The chief points 
aimed at by English statesmen of the 18th 
century were (1) the piovi.sion of a sufficient 
supjdy of raw' matiu ial {c ij. of wool, and even 
of woollen yarn, IIJ Clco. II. 21), by encouraging 
inqwi’tsof such commodities and jiivvcnting their 
cxjiort; (2) the jirohihition of the imjiort of 
finished goods into British markets, while e.g. 
even Indian muslins and calicois were subjected 
to strict regulations lest they should interfere 
with our linen tiade (see 11 X: 12 AVill. HI. 
c. 10); and (3) attempts W’eie made to encourage 
the consumjjtion of home nianufactuj'i'S, j>artly 
by sumptuary laws (c.g. by the 18 Oco. II. 
c. 38, and 21 Geo. II. c. 20, which inijiosed 
penalties for wearing French camhric or lawn), 
and partly by comjiclling the ii.se of British 
commodities in certain cases (e.g. sail-cloth, 
19 Geo. II. c. 27). Tlie woollen cloth trade 
in jiarticular was most carefully encouraged (see 
Cunningham* ii. 340), though both in manu- 
factuve-s and in agriculture the j)oIicy immied 
tended to foster merely class interests. Ibit if 
certain classes persuaded parliament to legislate 
in their own private interests, as one class in par¬ 
ticular constantly did, jiarliamcut still believed 
that it was doing its best for the country. This 
\vas si>ecially the ease when the landed interest 
was the largest in the kingdom and when, as in 
the nth and ISth centuries, agidculturc W’as the 
foremost of our imlustries. But wdicn the indus¬ 
trial revolution mmffc itself felt in George III.’s 
reign, and*thc new mamifaetming interests 
became more dominant, English iinhistiy oiit- 
•..rcw very quickly the various regulations and 
restrictions originally intended lor its benefit, 
th e Assize of Biikah ani» Beek, for instance, 
had oven in 1709 to bo revised (8 Anno, c. 18); 
the assessment of wages was fast becoming in¬ 
operative, and by 1795 seems almost io have 
been forgotten (CumflnghaDi, ii. 359). In 
fact “the introduction of maebiiicry brought 
about the eolluj'sc of the imluslrial .system of 
Kliz/jJjoth ”—a system T)f wonderful coini)rehen- 
sivenes.s that had gathered up the tentative 
legislation of previous centuries imd left its 
mark, both for good and ill, on that centuries 
J,hat followed it. • 

[Cumiingliani, (iron'lh of JCuglish hidiielfy aiul 
(Jonmcrce, Cambridge, 1892, passim^ the works of 
J. E. Tlifirold Itogcjs.-—Aslilcy, Ectniomic Jlistvi'y, 
i. pt. 2. See also articles iu this Dictiunary ou 
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Apprenttckmiip; Assize op Bukad aUd Beku; 
Mbuoantile Svstkm; Monopoly.] 

H. do B. 0. 

GOVPJtNMKVr REGULATIONt OF InDUSTJIY 
TO ■JME 2()i‘h Century. The history of 
stato aclioii in En^dand, during the 19th 
century, may bo divided into two periods. 
In the earlier, tho legislature was anxious 
to avoid inteifereuco with tlio economic and 
industrial action of individuals. In the later 
period, t.lic legislatuiu has beeonie more and 
more disposed to regulate tlieir activity. It 
must not be suiijwsed that either tendency lias 
ojfcrated at any one time wholly unchecked 
by the ojijiosite toudeney. Tho repeal of old 
and tho enactment of new regulations have 
been, to a large extent, simultaneous. Never- 
lliehiss, there has been a marked change in 
public ojiinion, and in legislation on industiial 
quo.stions. Tliis change, being necessarily 
gradual and irregular, cannot be assigned to any 
one year. But tiie rcjs-al of the Coni Laws in 
1840 may be i-egarded as tho last gi'cat achieve¬ 
ment of the policy of La issjsz-faiue. Since tlicn 
the policy of state interference has been gaining 
the ascendency. The circumstances of England, 
in the beginning of tho 19th century, were 
propitious to the policy of removing all restraints 
on' the economic action of individuals. Tlie 
improvement of machinery was revolutionising 
commerce and manufactures. This revolution 
rendered the ancient system of* regulation, 
dating chiefly from the reign of IClizabcth, 
totally inap])Ueable. The attempt to control 
prices and wages, to cusuic a proper tmin- 
ing of tho workman, or a satisfactoiy quality 
of products, became more hopeless than ever. 
The incessant change and expansion of industry 
impressed reflective minds a>. some vast natural 
phenomenon which could not be guided or 
controlled. The middle class, which had gained 
50 much in wealth and in |K)litical power hy 
tho industiial revolutioiijo was insliiictivoly 
ivenso to state control. Confident in its talent 
for business, its energy, and accumulated capital, 
[t felt tluit, with freedom, it was more than a 
match for all coiiqMititors. Tho current ]>]nlo- 
lophy fell in with the instinct of business mei!. 
[t was deo]»ly tinged by tho optimism of tho 
18th century. Tlie economic thcoiy of Adam 
isriTH, and the legislative theory of Bentiiam, 
irc alike pervaded by a kelief in the beneficenco 
>1 nature or of Providence. Nature or Provi- 
lonoe, according to these theories, so orders 
luman life that the endeavour of each to secure 
lis own liappincss produces, antomaticaiy; the 
ia|. fincss o', all. It follows then, tluit, in 
dmost evc"y case, the stale does most for tho 
jeueral welfare by allowing everybody to do 
he best he cun lor himself. And Llms, in the 
irst half oV the,]9th century, the economic 
acts of the time, the instinct of tho class wliich 
vaa acquiring jiolitical iwedominanco, and tho , 


philosophical theories generally received among 
thinkers and statesmen, all tended to reduce 
the action of the state within tho narrowest 
possible bounds. 

Tho result was seen in legislation. The 
aijprenticesliip and combination laws were re¬ 
pealed. Tlie exclusive jirivileges of corporate 
towns were uboUsbed. Tlic poor law, which 
bad been oxjvinded into a system of supple¬ 
menting wages out of ratas, was reformed, and 
became merely a provision for the destitute. 
The protective tariff w'as gi-udually abolislicd. 
But whilst the old forms of state regulation 
were disappearing, the cour.si! of cvnits and of 
speculation were bringing about a loaclion in 
favour of state intcrforonco. For, as tlie new 
industrial system dcvelojwd, it was found 1o 
produce evils which individual action could not 
remedy. These evils led to legislation, for 
workei-s in factoric.s, as CJirly as the ycjir 1802 
(seo FAcroRY Acts). Tho wage-earning ehiss, 
which has giudually acquired the largest .sliure 
of political }»ower, has aUvays felt that its 
strength lies in combined action—not in indi¬ 
vidual enterprise—and has usually favoured the 
luinciplc of state rcgulaticm. At tlic same time, 
pliilosophieal reflection has taken now forms. 
The belief in the beneficence of nature ha.s given 
])laco to the doctrine of the stniggle for existence. 
This doctrine is incomjMitible witli the notion 
that the general interest is best .secured by every¬ 
body’s endeavour to promote his ow'ii interest. 
Thus philosophei*s have hecomc more willing to 
accept the deliberato regulation of industry 
by an authority which, at all evemts, professes 
to repre.sent tho whole eomrainiiiy. Tim re¬ 
action towwds mediiuval ideas, expressed in the 
high church movement, and in the writings of 
Carlyle and Ruskin, lias also contributed to 
lessen the value formerly attached to individual 
responsibility and individual freedom. A third 
influeiico, favourable to the extension of shite 
control, Diay be found in the literature and 
philosophy of the most civilised continental 
peoples—especially of tho Cennans. At tlie 
beginning of this ceiituiy the English people, 
isolated by its long war with France, aud jwoud 
of its achievements in that war, bad touched 
the highest j)oint of arrogant Bclf-confidcnce. 
Englislimcn xvere incline<1 to regard all imjiorted 
tlicories xvitli suspicion, and, if they i-elatcd to 
commerce or imlnstry, with contcinj^t as well. 
All this has been changed. The material 
progress of other nations has raised tneir 
standing in English eyes. Tlie political and 
economic jire-emincnce of England has Uen 
much reduced. Increased facilities for trcvel 
and tniusmissiun of intelligence have nude 
tl)C Engltfhmaii more cosmopolitan. The vast 
space wJiich the action of government iUls in 
such 6oui)trie.s as France or Germany, and tJie 
audacious theories which it lias generated, ha'^e 
made a deep impression on the English mind. 
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Lastly, the benevolent despotism which wc 
have established in India, with at fpst a 
wonderful apparent success, lias re-{icto(l on 
English political ideas, and has reconnnendod 
state action to many who would i;ot liave bern 
accessible to speculative arguments. 

The practical result of the change in, jmblic 
oiniiion, insensibly produced by all tliesc 
agencies, is scon in the sweeping legislation of 
tlie last sixty years. During tliat time the 
state has extended its activity in every 
direction. Following up its lirst hesitating 

interference on behalf of cliildrcn enijilnyed in 
factories, the stito has taken steps to secure 
the safety, licalth, and comfort of persons 
engaged in almost every dangerous or uii- 
wholesome oecu[iation, whetlier in mines, in 
ships, or in factoi’ies. It has provided a 
complete system ol gratuitous clemeiitaiy 
education. In AValcs it lias organised secondary 
education, and cverywlicre it lias begun to 
promote technical education. It lias cstaldished 
an ejaborafe sanitary administration. Labour 
exihange.-, ibr assisting workmen to find em- 
idoymcnt have been estaliHslied in many 
]>laei!S. It Inis increased the funetions of Jlie 
]iost-olliei‘, le!ej)lioii(‘s, and telegraplis, and le- 
udjMstcil tlio rates eharged tor flie carnage 
of LMod.s iiy railways. It has augmented the 
bniLilt'll ol laves and the number of Moik- 
meii and ollieials whom it emjiloys. It has 
fiilaiged I'otli llic duties and llio revenues of 
local authorities. It is invited to appn>jin {c 
llic “unoanicd increment” of the land, or the 
'and itsf'lf, at least in towns; to aeipiiro all 
inine.s; to regulate tlio hours of labour for all 
'"o.-kinen ; to secure to tliem and their families 
g. xl lodgings at low rents; to feed their 
children whilst at school; to cater lor their 
aniiLsornent; to }irovide them with pensions 
when past work ; to take over one branch of 
ii dusiry after #notIier, as fast as it can find 
thi reijuisitc eajtital and organise ^le requisite 
stall ; in short, to enter upon a course of 
development wliich would linally make state 
action co-cvLensivo with the life of society. 

It would be ditlie.ult, if not impos-sible, to 
attempt an exact cslimato ot what lias hitherto 
been done in extending tfic action of the state, 
or to criticise the jn-oiKisals for its furtlier 
extension. Few reasonable men will be disposed 
to agi*oe with the extromo doctrine of laisscx- 
fairc ineulcrbid by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
They will rather incliim to judge each new 
proposal for state interference ujion its merits, 
testing it csiiecially by means of recoi-ded 
exijerienec. >t the same time they will 
remember tliat huiiian nature, wliikt capable 
of gradual modification within cei'miii liniihs, 
is, in its main attril ntes, uucliaiigeablo. They ' 
will rcmouiher that the action of the slate is, 
after all, the action of a number v)f ratliei- 
comiaonplaee human beings, and they will be 


slow to accept any political scheme uhich puts 
an enormous stfaiii ujion the industry, intcl 
ligence, or honesty of those wlio administer ifk 
commonweal til# 

[Mill on Ai7wWy.—llerbeit Speiici-r, T/ie Jl/au 
Versus (he —Jevoiis, The State ni Jtclalion 
to Labour (Kiiglish Citi/vn Scries). — Kjkliic, 
Priur.iplcs <>/ State IntcrJ'nxurc. — ('uiniiii;,djam, 
(jvau'Ui of Liiijlt.sh ludustrif aint, Ciaio/ii’nii in 
Modem ri7/jr.s.—Toynbee, Judnslrud UciolaUnn.'\ 

F. C. M. 

fillAUI'J, l).\Ys OF. See Days of Guauj!; 
Lif.r, OF Kxciiaxok, Law of. 

GKADINO. In many markcl.s dealings 
take place uilliout iiispcelion eitlnn of samples 
or bulk, but ujion the basis ol certain standard 
qualities oi‘ values, and for this a ]*roperly 
oiganisc<l system ot giadmg is ncecssaiy. 
Whether the bargains aic for coii.'<uniption or 
spc<'ulalion it is cijually ncocs.sary that sellers 
and buyers should know e.viiclly \\hal it is they 
undertake to ilcliver or r»*ceive. In Iho metal 
trades the requisite unirormily is obtained by 
assay. Dealings in bullion on I ins J Aim Ion iiiai ket 
are on tlie basis of the mint slandaids. The 
bais (h-hveicd nre usually fine, but aic reduced 
to uniformity by ealcul.ition on as.say. In eopper 
most bai’gains arc in “G. M. 1>.” bars—“good 
mcreliaiitablc braml.s ” of about fid percent, with 
allowances for dillerence in dedneries. In pig- 
iion tlieie.%-e recogni.sed qualities with dilfer- 
cut prices for brands of dilferent makers. Kaw 
or thiown silk and wool are caixible of contain¬ 
ing a considerable amount of moistiu-o, wliich 
is not a[qiarent to sight or touch, ami which 
materially alfecls tlie value in jiroporlion to 
weight. It is therefore usual to lequire a 
eertifieato from one of the conditioning houses 
(see CoNDi’i’iONiFo), as to the jirojicr degree of 
dryness of every j.arcel. In mineral oils, 
(juality is t<‘s(ed by special assoidations, ami 
the ccrtiliaites of^ic IVlroleuni Assoeiation in 
London, j*id of tins United I’ipo Line in the 
United iitates, are the customary luisis of 
ti ansactions. 

In })i‘()portion as tho articles dealt in aie less 
•modified by art, the possibility of bringing lliem 
to a fixe<l basis is diminished, and it becomes 
uecessaiy to grade them by comjiaiisou of their 
actual condition with some more or le^ ilelinite 
standard. Tlius thc«gieat wlieat deals in the 
States are nuwlc in No. 1, 2, or 3 (piality, 
and it is alleged that tin* arbitrary maimer in 
wlimh a farmer’s proi^Uco may be giaded ojicns 
a way to great injustice and framl. Grading 
0 ^ some means of insuring imilbnlify of quality 
is essential in all di*aliugs that aie fn ho settled 
llirough a clearing house, as all cleaning systems 
are founded upon the prineijile |hat delivery 
ly tlio first seller is aeeejitable to the last 
buyer (sec also Clkarikg Sy'stem, London; 
UHODUCK Cl.KAUlNO). R. w. ». 
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leaning of tenn«, 1>. 214; Uistoiy of, in <lllT()reTit conn- 
* tries, p. 244; Athens, Florence, ilolhuid, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Anstialas^-', Now ZcaUtnl, 
Oaimila, p. 211; Tlieory of, p. 240; Aigninents fur, 
p. 210; Aiguiuents against, p 24!S. 
tHABUatku Tvxvi’Ion, Teiim. Tho torm 
'graduated taxation” is coininouly used in 
ontrast to “ ]>r<)[H)rti(>nal Uxatiou.” IVojior- 
ioual laxatioti implies the same rate on all 
.mounts of the thing taxed, whether it be 
iroiH'rty, incoiiu*, or anything else. Orailnated 
axation gimerally moans that the rate iu- 
roasesas the amount ol’jiroperty, income, etc., 
iicrciises. Moi-e acourate is the term pvogres- 
im tax(dion. Eor in a graduated tax tho 
ra-datioTi may he either upward or downward, 
f the gradation is upw.ird we have ]>rogressive 
axation ; hut if tho gradation is downwanl, 
hat is, if the tax rate decreases as the income 
noreases, we have what is technically known as 
cgresdcc. taxation, or what t!ie Krench call 
ipside-dowu j)rogressivo taxation {jtrvgrcssutn 
'■ rchours), Wlien the tax rate increascc up to 
. Certain ]»oiiit, but remains eonstant beyond 
hat point, the toehiiical term is iLgrcusice 
axation. Tiiat is, tho proportional rate is 
ogardod as the nornml rate, but on all sums 
ounted downward below this limit tho rate 
iminishes. In one sense it is imuiatorial 
diether w'e call the tax progressive or dogi'es.sivo. 
lut iu degiessive taxation the proportional 
ate begins at a comparatively low ligiiro an<l 
5 considered tho normal rate, conce.ssions being 
lado for the smalhu* amouuls; while in ]>ro- 
res.sivc taxation the jioint at which propoi-tion 
egins is generally put higher up, so that most 
1 the assessments are made at varying rates, 
'he term “ graduated taxation ” i.s commonly 
iideAStood to iiujdy jirogressive taxation, 
trictly speaking the English income tax, wifh 
i:s system of exemptions and abatements behjw 
!500, is an example of degressive taxation, and 
herefore of graduation. Ulit when wo speak 
f tho income iiix being “graduliterl,’’ wo 
ommonly mean not the present system of 
egression, but a dovclojiinent of tlie progi-cssive 
rinuiplo. While graduated taxation therefoie 
3cbnieally inchnles progression, degression, and 
3gi*ession, the term will be here u.sc(l in tho 
3nse of progressive taxation. 

Another possible sorntje of confusion mast bo 
voided. If a ditrorent lAte of tax is levied on 
ifferentkindsof property orincomo, we speak not 
f a grwluation but of a difTcroutiation of tlm tax. 
lut if dilforont rates are levied on inhcribincijv or 
e ‘sts acconling to the degree of relatioiisliip 
f the heir or successor, the tax is also called^a 
radnated ^progressive tax. In oi-dimiry cases 
' graduation ” denotes a cliangca rate foi- nltered 
mounts ; iiuthis case it denotes clianged jutes 
)r the same amoufits going to diiferent persons, 
n the following discussion the tcnii will be 
jufined to tlie first and more important case. 


History of Qradv,akd Taxation .—The earliest 
examp *0 of graduated taxation is found in 
Atheas. Tho direct tax as levied 

by Solon (n.c. bDti), was an extraoidiiiaiy 
projieily (ax divided inlo lo\ir clas.ses. The 
giaduation was intiudiu’ed not hy changing the 
legal )a{e, but by changing the assessable 
portion.s of the pi'i»]i<'rty. Thus the Inghest 
class wa.s .nssc.s.sod at the full valuation ; in tho 
second class indy livO'Sixths of the property 
was assessed ; in tho third class only (ivo-ninths 
of the propi'i ty was assessed ; while the lowest 
class was entirely exempt. When we hear of 
the tax again in Ihc time of Nansinicus (n.(!. 
380) the principle of grailuatiou was still ob¬ 
served, although in a .slightly modiiled lonn. 
Ill Romo we have no knowledge of any graduattHl 
taxation. 

Ill the middle ages there are several examjdes, 
duo to the growth of the dcmociatic sjnrit, 
esj)eeially in the towns. Th(*ru are but few 
cases ol' gr.idualion in the general slate taxes. 
In France Ibe pnncijde of Jc furl porlmd le 
faible brought about an application of the 
graduated scale to the }ioll and liearth taxes in 
the Hill century, ihit (he asse.ssors generally 
inverted the hgal piiindjile and inadc; tlie poor 
))ay higher rate.s than the ricii. Rased on tlicso 
French laws were the English graduat'd jioll 
taxes of 1379 and 1380, repeated in 1513 ami 
1011 ; and the graduated income taxes ofH35 
and H49. In the German em]dre a progressive 
projierty lax was im])o.sc<l in 1512 in order 
“that the ]»oor should nut be so grievously 
buidcned,” 

It is chiefly in the mcdiimal towns that 
giaduated taxation wus cmjiloyed. Wc have 
lull accounts of its hi->tury in Ikisel ami other 
German towns dining tbe cuilicr centuries of 
their existence. Ihit the originally democratic 
character of the towns was soon modilied by 
aristocratic and feudal influeucos; and the 
.system sooii ac(,nally becamo one of real in- 
e<|uality, pressing more heavily on tlie jiGurer 
classes. We know that this was tbe case on 
the continent; and when the liistojy of English 
lc;cal finance comes to bo written, it will [irohably 
be found to be the ,ease hero also. In soimi 
places, however, tlie deimusratic spirit asserteil 
itself more radically. This is especially true of 
tho Italian republics, witose condition at the 
pci'iod of their great commercial prosperity 
resembled those .jf modern cities very closely. 
The Italian cities, and especially Florence, arc 
tin* chief examples, of graduated taxation in the 
middle ages. 

In Florence at first a gcimial property tax 
(the 7 . 1 !.) wjis employed. In H27 this 

wa.< supplanted by the Oatasto (f/.u), or tax on 
the caj^Rjilistd value of incomes from movables 
and immovables, wliicli itself gradually gave 
way to the decinm, or tenth, a tax on the 
income from immovables only (see Dj^^oihes). 
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The principle of graduation was first a[>i)licd to 
the catasio in 1443, under the name of ixala or 
scale. One of the chief reasons of its iiilroduc* 
tion was the evasion of the projutitional tax on 
personal property hy tlio wealthy, and tlio 
ho])e to re-estahlLsh the balance in some sort in 
this way. lint the Medici eegcrly s««/cd on 
this eoui'se of rciisoning, and soon conveiteil 
the graduated tax into an engine for mining 
tlieir wealthy rivals. The rates varied at 
dillcreiit times during the loth century; some 
of tlic Jiiore extreme scales weri! 4 to 33A ])er 
cent of the ineome, and 8 to 50 ]»er cent. The 
drdnta mr.lnUi. wtis one of the causes of Florence's 
downfall, lint it is to he noted that wliat was 
begun hy the Medici was continued hy tlie 
democratic government, and that Cancstiini, 
the historian of tiie lax, ex'piessly tells ns that 
tlie lanlt lay not so niiicl) i?i the graduation .ns 
in the rm'juency and Imrdeiisoineness of the 
taxes, and the utter arhitraiincss of tlie whole 
tax a<lmini.straliou. 'I'he graduated tax was 
lcvi(‘d for tlie last time in 15i!9. 

During tlie l/tli eeiitiny we lieai hut little 
of gradu.ated Uxatiou. In tiie ISIh century 
wo iiiid imn’e freipient example.s, until the 
revolution ol 1789 and csjiecially that of 1848 
gave the signal for a lar inoro wide-spread 
aji[.iicaiion of the prineipic during the present 
centio-y. 

Ill 1712 we find a classilicd iiicoiin- tax in 
Holland, a jirogrcssive income lax (from 1 to 
8 jicr cent) in IVussia. In Geneva the ! ire 
dcs grades of 1789 was levied on a slightly 
gnulnat ''! scale. In Kngiand Lord North’s tax 
on inh'^bited houses in 1778 was graduated. 
'Ibis t.i,x Vis repealed in 183-1; reunposed 
V itlumt graduation in 1851. Gi-aduation on 
a degi'cssive plan was introduced into it again 
in 1890. The French tax on rcntJil values of 


1791 was also graduatc'd, as was the United 
natioiiahfcix on dwelling liouses in 1798. 
In Holland, Austiia, Radon, am^riussia we 
fil’d extniordinary property or income taxes 
levied on the same pvincij'lo durii’g the f'r.st 
two decades of tliis centuiy. The graduated 
principle was also applied in a rnodilied form 
in Great Britain in thc^Tiiplc As.scs.sniont of 
1798 and in the income tax of 1799, the full 
charge beginning only with incomes of £200 
(after 1803, £150). 

I'rom about tlic middle of the. last ec'iitury 
date.s a niui'- ilecided movcnicut towatd gradu¬ 
ated ta.xation in the ciulinental conutrie.s of 
Europe, and the las* dccadocy two have witues.scil 
a decided extension of the movement in other 


parts of the -world, including Australia aln: 
America. While iinpoitaut oxainpbs of gi'adu 
atod taxation arc louud in thc^ monarchic 


countries <>1 Europe the most radicivl {^tempts 
to carry out the iinmdplo are found in demo¬ 
cracies lilo tlio.se of SwiRcrland, and A istralasia. 
In Gerniany .graduation is found both in 


» 

commonwealth and in local finance. Tlie 
new Prussian income tax varies from 1 -%% per cent 
on income.s of 900-1050 mails to 4 ])(!r cent 6ii 
incomes ahove*100,000 mails. In I’ni.ssia, as 
well as Saxony and other German states, 
incomes are divided into a large number of 
classes, and a definite amount of tax is payable 
for cacdi class. The rate, therefore, varies 
slightly between the highest and lowest limit 
of each class. In Baden the system of ,Staler- 
ansrhla'je is followed, according to which only 
a portion of tlie actual assessed income is tax¬ 
able in each class. In tlic lowcxst class (500- 
GOO mails) one-iifth of the lowe.st income is 
fcixahle, while tlie total income is taxable only 
vheii it exceeds 30,000 marls. This is the 
s;ime iirinciple u.s tliat of Colon’s tax in 
AHkuir. In many of the German towns there 
also-exist gradiiaU'il income taxes, ranging from 
1 per cent to 4 or 5 pi-r cent, ami in some cases 
even to 10 or 12 jier eent of the income. The 
municipal income tax, as a general rule, is 
based on the same as.scssiiJont ami the same 
piiiicii»les as the state tax. There is no 
sejiarate system of gimluation. 

In SwitJ:crlau(l graduated taxation of jiro- 
jierty or income exi.stsin some lorm in sixteen 
of the twenty-five cantons, vdiile tlie progres¬ 
sive mlieritaiioe tax Is found in .six cantons, 
gi.iriiiated taxation of some kind existing in 
eighteen out of the twenty-live cantons. In 
regaid to*gradnati*d tixation of ]noperty or 
income Hutc aie three classes of cantons: (1) 
Cantons witli proportional properly tax hut 
graduated income tax, Ticino, Sf. Gallen, 
Thuigan, and Uhcrwaldcn. The highest I'ato 
of tlic income tax does not heie exceed 4 per 
cent. (2) Cantons wit h gi'aduated projiorty tax, 
OeiK'va and (Barns. (8) Cantons with gradu- 
atetl jn’oi*erty and iticome tn\e.s. Most of tlie 
cantons with a ju’opei'ty tax levy an income tax 
on income not derived from jnoperty (Basclstadt 
ami RiscllanJ le^’ it on oilier incomes also). 
The gnwHiation is generally inucli sharper in 
the income tax than in tlie properly tax, and 
tlie rate is in some cases almost 10 per eent. 

In so far as the lechniijne. of mlmiuistration 
i.s concerned, the cantons may he divided into 
four classes: (1) Tliosc where difiVvent jiropor- 
tions of the assessed income or property arc 
taxable in each class, as in Zuricli. (2) Those 
where the income i.s fti])italised at difierent rales 
in each class, as in Solothurn. (3) Those 
which change the rale for each class, or fix 
nij^n a definite .snnAo bo paid by each class. 
This is true of most cantons. In general a 
dofinito rate or .sum is charged iftioii the entire 
income or properl.y. But a few fantons, like 
Basel, Ziig, Schaffhausen, Aargauf and Vaud, 
assess the stipulated rate upon c^h successive 
iucrcnicut of the entire amount. 

Tliorc are many interesting hut minor points 
of differeneo which it is impracticable to dwell 
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upon here. But the tcndeucy is towai'd the 
spread of the pviuciplc of graduation and tho 
increase in tlie scale. The graduated inherit¬ 
ance taxes arc found in Belin, Sulothurn, 
Thurgau, Zurich, Uri, and Schaffhaiisen. 

Gra<luatod income taxes arc found also in 
the local taxes of Belgium and Holland, in the 
national income tax in Holland, and to a certain 
extent in Denniaik and Sweden. In England 
outside of the degression in tho income tax, 
graduation h found only in the death duties (see 
Death Duties ; Taxation), and in the present 
Ikhabited House Dirry, In France and 
Austria the chief instance of graduation is seen 
iu tho rental or occu]>aiicy tax. 

In Australasia we tind in most of the colonics 
graduated inheritance ta.xes, ranging from 1 
per cent to 10 per cent (and in Queensland 
oven to 20 per cent). Hero are .seen not only 
tho liighcst graduated iiiheriUnce taxo3 in the 
world, but also the highest graduated property 
and mcomo taxes. 'J'hc most recent act is 
that of 1891 in New Zealand, which, as lately 
amended, graduate-s the land tax fiom Id. to 
3d. in the jwuiid, according to the value. 
Graduated property taxe.s are found also in some 
of tho other colonies. 

In the United States the income taxes levied 
during the civil war were sharply graduated, 
ranging up to 10 per cent. Tho income taxes 
levied by the Confederacy ranged fr^m 5 to If) 
per cent, and, in the case of corporate incomes, to 
16^ IKir cent. Graduated iueonic taxes were also 
formerly levied in V irginia. To day a slightly 
giuduated ineome tax is still levied iu North 
Carolina. The taxes on corpoiations ore 
graduated in several of the states, as in Maine 
(where the excise tax on railways varies fioin ^ 
of 1 per cent to 3| per cent of tho earnings), 
Vermont, 'Wiaconsiii, Michigan, etc. Tlicic is 
now a strong movement looking towaid the 
adoption of the graduated principle in inherit¬ 
ance taxes, and bills to that cll'cct arc pending 
in several states. In Canada graduated inherit¬ 
ance taxes have recently liecn introduced in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia. 

Theory of (h'ad-uatrd Taxation .—Graduated 
taxation has been upheld on three grounds 
wliich may bo termed, for want of better names, 
the socialistic, the compensatory, and the eco¬ 
nomic arguments. The socialistic theory has 
been advanced, not only l>y socialists pro])cr, 
but by oconomi.sts of repute, like Adolf Wagner, 
who are ojiponcnts of socialism iu general, but 
who propound this fiarticnlar argimieiit un^er 
th' amo of Uie socio-political theory. They 
distinguish between the fiscal" and the 
“ socio-political ” peiwls in ]>ublic finance. In 
the last pevidll, wliich i.s now beginning, govern¬ 
ment must; regard it as a duty to bring about 
a more equitable .■'istrilmtioii of wealth, and 
therefore to interfero with the so-callcd rights 
of private property. It is the etlucal or social j 


rca.sona-which justify graduated taxation. This 
argumfnt may, however, bo unconditionally 
rejected. Although in all fiscal policy there 
is an undoubtedly sockal element, this must 
not 1)0 confounded Avith the a()cio*]K)litical or 
socialistic element. From tho principle tliat 
the state may modify its strict fiscal jiolicy by 
considerations of general national utility to tho 
principle that it is the duty of tho state to 
redress all inequalities of fortune is a long and 
dangerous stej). If the equalising of fortunes 
were an acknowledged function of government, 
it would be useless to construct any science of 
finance. There would he only one simple 
princij)Ic: confiscate tlio property of tho rich 
and give it fo the poor. This argument for 
graduated taxation is not very strong. 

Wliat is called the <ioinpensatory argument 
luis been advanced by writi'ra like Koyer in 
France and (General Walker in tlio United 
•States. Tho latter, .sUitcs tliat diircrenoe.s 
in wealth are due in no small degree to the 
failure of the state in its duty of protecting 
men against violence and fraud ; and that they 
.are in a measuro due to the acts of the state 
itself for a jtolitical purjiose. Since therefore 
inequality of wealth is in a mea.sure duo to 
tlio state's acts of omission or commission, 
allowance should he made for it in the tax 
system ; and this can best be done, theoretically 
.at least, through graduated taxation. The 
objection to this theory is that it furnishes 
no standard. If graduation is per sc iine<iual, 
it is impossible to connect one ine<]uality by 
another unless it can he show'u that the second 
will in every res])cct fit into and counterbalance 
the first, 'j'hc test is impiacticahle. 

Similar to this, hut of somewhat greater force, 
i.s Avliat may bo called the “special compensa¬ 
tory” argument. This ujdiolds gi'afluation in 
some one particular tax, on the grminil of its 
acting as a counterpoise to other tSixcs. Indirect 
taxes, c.g.fiU.s claimed, often hit the fioor harder 
than the rich ; hence the regressive indirect 
taxes must be counterbalanced by progressive 
direct taxe.s, like a graduated rental tax, or 
a graduated income t/ix, etc. Troportioual 
taxation is still tho vleal, hut tho departure 
from projiortioii in one direction must be met 
by an equal departure in the o}»posito dhcclion. 
Some ultra-con.scrvativcs, like Leroy-Beaulicu, 
advocate graduated ta.xcs for this reason, 

Jrgumenls for Qradn-aled Taaaiion ,—The 
most important of these arc what may be called 
tho economic arguments. They turn about the 
gcpcral theories as to the basis of taxation. The 
older doctrine of taxation was that of benefits. 
Since ])rotd^tion was doemed tho chief benefit 
•conferred by government, taxes wore regarded 
as insimaneo |;ronuuDi.s j>aid for enjoyment of 
security. Hence, it was argued, taxation should 
be proportional to tho property or Income 
protected. Some writers, however, maintain 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than his property or income, sinceiinost 
public expenses avo incuiTcd to protect the rich 
against the jioor, and Iherelbro tliat the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Othei-s have said that certain state 
expenses confer a pi-oportional benefit du all, 
but that many kin<ls of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the bcnolits of state action arc 
theoretically ciyoycd by all, but maintained 
that practically the bcnclits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathcmati(!ally that protection increases 
faster tlmn property or income. A million 
pounds hcluiiging to one man is in greater 
rsk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in¬ 
surance premium ought to he higher. All 
these ^\ritc^8, arch-in(li\idu.alists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand gi'aduatcd 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch-socialism. 

Tliese aigimients for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
migiit easily be argued that if protection or 
benolit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bf* giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But H is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fjicull.y 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pjiy taxes in the ratio of the protection ->f 
the stale, the aigumeuts, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pmliyi: mnchwivo. The give-and-take theory 
I'i l.ixalion 1,03 been re])laecd by the faculty 
theory. 

Accoi-diug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever^ mau should contiibute to the public 
bvrdens ,.ccording to his ability. But does 
ahi'itj connote % projiortional or a graduated 
tax ^ Originally taxation of facully denoted 
a proportional tax on jii’ojiijrty, then a pro¬ 
portional tax on in. ome. Alrcatly ii the 18th 
century, liowever, the so-called “clear income ” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that }>avt of incoiuo which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not bo strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. » 

The original concession was soon broadcuei^ 
Not only the saLi'if cti n of absolutely neces¬ 
sary wants hut the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oflier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iiitrqiluccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that inoportiou of iiii^ome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an cq^ual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary troin the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgenc 
wants which calf be satislii-d by luxuries. The 
wicrilice hivolvcil in giving u]» a poition of 
what enables us to satisfy our nci essary uants 
is very diircrcnt Irom the saciifice involved in 
giving up a jKirtion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
imi>oso e<j[ual sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
projiortional but jirogressive. It is sinijdy 
an aiijilication of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this thcojy 
does not logically icsult in any matljemalicfilly 
exact scale of taxation. The imjiosition of 
ctjual• 8acrific.e on all tax-payeis must always 
remain an ideal impossible of a<-tiial realisation. 
Sacrifice boars no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of jiaius 
and pleasures can suffice. JMoicover, the 
sacrifice occa.sioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely mca.sinublc, is only one factor in 
the {.roblem, and may in individual ca.ses bo 
a minor factor. So tliat it is utterly imjiossibie 
to say whetlicr the identical tax on people of 
identical income will j»rnduce the same relative 
jircssuro or occasion an equal saciilice. The 
attempt to ^scortain a mathematical scale of 
ju-ogicsbion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connccti'd 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or largo incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possossion.s. A rich mau may be said to 
be subject in some ^nse to tlie law of increasing 
returns, '^’he more lie has, the easier it is for 
l«im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to ineveoso faster 
tliun fortune or income. This element of tax¬ 
able cajwicity wouhl not illugically result in a 
more than pixiportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consiimjition 
bring us hack to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice tlieoiy is not sufiicient to 
make us demand any tixcil scale of graduation, 
it cannot he claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a ii^^ed jiroportion. If we nei'ci- can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to got as close to it jiossible. 
Equality of sacnlioe, indeed, we can never attain 
•absolutely or exactly, because of tife diversity 
of individual wants; but it is iievertlicless most 
jirobablo that in the majority of normal and 
tyjiical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii'ed equality by some dujiartctt'o from pro- 
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portional taxation. If wa take a general view 
and ^rcat of tlie avorage man—and the state 
fjan deal only with dosses, tliat is with average 
iTiftn—it setMtiH ]irol)ol»lo that t.n tlic whole less 
injustiee will he ilono by adopting some form of 
graduation than by accepting the universal rule 
of proportion. A strictly proportional rate will 
make no allowance for the exemption of the 
minimum of subsistence. It will be a licavic.r 
burden on Ibo lypiwil average poor man than 
on the typical aveiagc lioh man. It will ju'ob- 
ably be more severely felt, relatively speaking, 
by the average man who has only a small 
snrjdu.s above socially necessary expenses, than 
by the avcnige man wlio has a pro^wtionally 
larger sni'pliis. 

lienee if we base, our doctrine of the equities 
of taxation on the theory of faculty, botli the 
}uoductiou and tlie eoiisiim])tion sides of the 
theory seem to point to gi*aduatcd taxation, as 
at all events lacking in neither logic nor 
justice. 

yirfjumcnLs agahist GrnduafM Tuxation .— 
The arguments against gmduated taxation are 
of two classes—theoretical and practical. In 
the first class tlie following are frequently 
urged :— 

1. Graduated taxation is arbitrary and 
uncertain. This is true in a sen.se, but it 
ju’oves too much. For an uuceitain rate, if 
it be in the general direction of jjislice, is 
nevertheless ]»)‘eforable to a rate \fhieh may he 
more certain but less ecjuitable. A stability 
which is unjust is not preferable to an instability 
which woiks in tlie general direction of what 
is recognised os justice. It is possible that the 
ostensible eertaiiity of proportion may involve 
a really greater arbitrarincs.s 

2. Graduated taxation is confiscation, because 
it must en<l by swallowing up tlie wliole cajatal. 
Tliis objc( tion may be completely obviateil by 
making tlie graduation itself degressive, so that 
it would become impossiWt to reach 100 per 
cent or any like percentage of largiV'fortunes. 

3. Graduated taxation is unprotitablc, for 

the yield will be no greater than with iiropor- 
tional taxation. This, even if true, is no valid 
objection. For it as-sumes that the stale desire's 
to obtain larger revenues, whereas in reality 
it dc.sircs simply to attain gieatcr justice. If 
graduation is theoretically more equitable than 
proportion, the given anxjuut ought to tie raised 
by the first rather thuu by the second method. 
If indeed graduation involved a positive loss of 
revenue, the case would bo different. But tins 
’ -'1 been claimed by 110 one. ^ 

Gradmhed t^ation acts as a cheek to 
industry and saving, Tliis objection would 
apply onl 3 f, to such "an excessive scale as would 
swallow up the eutiro siiqilus of income—and 
such a scale ha.s never been known or oven pro* 
jio.'ied. For if the receiver of the larger profits, 
after paying the graduated tax, is still in 


possession of a larger net income than his neigh 
hour wlio with a less product jiay.s relativeb 
less iiuos, there is no reason wliy ho shoiih 
cease to produce or accumulate. He will indooi 
bo less wealthy tlian before, but his surplui 
will still be gi’cater than if he 8to])i*ed produc 
tion. ^ Tlie objection is applicable to the abuse 
not the use, of the jninciple. 

TTic practical objections to graduated taxatioi 
arc of greater weiglit. Those are :— 

1. Graduated taxntioii tends to augmen 
fraud. Even under the proportional systen 
ju’opcrty and income taxes in most countiies 
as actually administei‘e<l, are boncyoombed will 
fraud. 'J’ho larger tlie properly or income, tli 
greater tlie ojiporiunity and inducement t 
nndervaliio and conceal. Tlie inciease of tli 
rates through graduation is apt to grcsll; 
accentuate the tendency. Tlie greater tli 
ostensible equality, the greater the real in 
equality. 

2. Graduated taxation will lead loan c\o<]u 
of capital. Tliis is tuie only on llie assump 
tion that the system is not a uiiiviusal but . 
particular one. If a giadiiatcd scale is a]»pijo< 
ill one town only, oi in one ]'rovincc o 
commonwealth only, tlie tendency towan 
migration of capital to a neighboniiiig town o 
province will be jierceptible. The larger tb 
area of the tax system, the less tlio indiieemen 
to migratifjii. But the tendency is alway 
present although its force has often been e\ag 
gcratc<L 

3. Graduated bi.xation, unless applied to lli 
entire ju-opeity or income, may woik practica 
injustice. In the English local rates, c.g. 
holding A may be worth moie than holding B 
Imt A may be owned by two j»e.isoiis an<l B b; 
only one. Or the owner of tlie smaller lioldiiij 
B may liave a liundrcd other small lioldings ii 
otlicr parts of the town or conntiy, while th 
owner of A lias only that omj A higher bi; 
on A, boc^^use it is the larger holding, woiih 
make the poorer man pay more tlian tlic riche 
man. Graduated taxation of property wouh 
licrc involve absolute injustice. Tlie sam 
would be true of many land taxes, of tlic pro 
perly tax as administered in the United States 
and of the income taxes in those countrii* 
where the assessment is made not on llie entir 
income, but, as in England, se]iarately ii 
different schedules. This objection would no 
apply to cases of actual general ineoine, o 
general pro]>crly, or general inheritance taxes 
And it is thevoforo chiefly in these form.s o 
taxation that the most recent application of th 
graduated princijilc has been made. But when 
ever the tax is of a partial character—and tlii 
is frequently the case—graduation would b 
inadmissible and j»raetieally dangerous. 

Willie, therefore, graduated taxation is on th 
whole defensible as an irlcal, and as tbc exprea 
sioii of the theoretical demand for shaping taxe 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than his property or income, sinceiinost 
public expenses avo incuiTcd to protect the rich 
against the jioor, and Iherelbro tliat the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Othei-s have said that certain state 
expenses confer a pi-oportional benefit du all, 
but that many kin<ls of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the bcnolits of state action arc 
theoretically ciyoycd by all, but maintained 
that practically the bcnclits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathcmati(!ally that protection increases 
faster tlmn property or income. A million 
pounds hcluiiging to one man is in greater 
rsk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in¬ 
surance premium ought to he higher. All 
these ^\ritc^8, arch-in(li\idu.alists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand gi'aduatcd 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch-socialism. 

Tliese aigimients for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
migiit easily be argued that if protection or 
benolit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bf* giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But H is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fjicull.y 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pjiy taxes in the ratio of the protection ->f 
the stale, the aigumeuts, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pmliyi: mnchwivo. The give-and-take theory 
I'i l.ixalion 1,03 been re])laecd by the faculty 
theory. 

Accoi-diug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever^ mau should contiibute to the public 
bvrdens ,.ccording to his ability. But does 
ahi'itj connote % projiortional or a graduated 
tax ^ Originally taxation of facully denoted 
a proportional tax on jii’ojiijrty, then a pro¬ 
portional tax on in. ome. Alrcatly ii the 18th 
century, liowever, the so-called “clear income ” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that }>avt of incoiuo which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not bo strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. » 

The original concession was soon broadcuei^ 
Not only the saLi'if cti n of absolutely neces¬ 
sary wants hut the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oflier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iiitrqiluccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that inoportiou of iiii^ome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an cq^ual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary troin the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgenc 
wants which calf be satislii-d by luxuries. The 
wicrilice hivolvcil in giving u]» a poition of 
what enables us to satisfy our nci essary uants 
is very diircrcnt Irom the saciifice involved in 
giving up a jKirtion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
imi>oso e<j[ual sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
projiortional but jirogressive. It is sinijdy 
an aiijilication of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this thcojy 
does not logically icsult in any matljemalicfilly 
exact scale of taxation. The imjiosition of 
ctjual• 8acrific.e on all tax-payeis must always 
remain an ideal impossible of a<-tiial realisation. 
Sacrifice boars no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of jiaius 
and pleasures can suffice. JMoicover, the 
sacrifice occa.sioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely mca.sinublc, is only one factor in 
the {.roblem, and may in individual ca.ses bo 
a minor factor. So tliat it is utterly imjiossibie 
to say whetlicr the identical tax on people of 
identical income will j»rnduce the same relative 
jircssuro or occasion an equal saciilice. The 
attempt to ^scortain a mathematical scale of 
ju-ogicsbion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connccti'd 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or largo incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possossion.s. A rich mau may be said to 
be subject in some ^nse to tlie law of increasing 
returns, '^’he more lie has, the easier it is for 
l«im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to ineveoso faster 
tliun fortune or income. This element of tax¬ 
able cajwicity wouhl not illugically result in a 
more than pixiportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consiimjition 
bring us hack to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice tlieoiy is not sufiicient to 
make us demand any tixcil scale of graduation, 
it cannot he claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a ii^^ed jiroportion. If we nei'ci- can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to got as close to it jiossible. 
Equality of sacnlioe, indeed, we can never attain 
•absolutely or exactly, because of tife diversity 
of individual wants; but it is iievertlicless most 
jirobablo that in the majority of normal and 
tyjiical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii'ed equality by some dujiartctt'o from pro- 
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ninistry as roconstiUiled under Ijord T’aliners* 
on, blithe rej>igm'iliu February 1855. (lialiani 
vas haughty in demeanour, f.iid Ins speeeiies, 
hough s<mietiine8 biilliaiiL, luek<'<l .s[)onUneiLy ; 
)ut ho was an abb; adniitiistrator and a imxlcl 
hairmau ol' ]»:iiHanK’iitary emumittoes. 

[Torreiiis’.'’ Lljeand Tunes of i>ir James Gruhuvi, 
863 .—'The 'TmeSy ‘iCth October 1861 .—Atmaal 
'te<jister, 1861.] c. n. s. 

GRAMONT, Suii’ioiT de, seigneur de Saint 
lormain, born iu IVoveiiee during the 16th 
eutury, died, it is believed, in Venice about 
638. lie was ordinary secretary of the 
oyal closet under Louis XIII. 

His Jkiwr Ihujtil, traietd curkux de I'Or el 
'4 TArf/i'iil (bavis, 1620) is iledicatcd to M. de 
ichoiiberg, superintendent of tlm finaneo of 
I'rance, and is written to jnovo that “ Krance 
3 ono of the least oi)i»resscd (Jould) king- 
loms of the w'orld, and that the king does not 
o much burden his ]•(■<.[do as tiie general out- 
ry might induce )ieu])le to.suppo.so” (p. 100). 
lis main po.siliou is tliat “gold and silver, 
i^hich measure tlic j)rioc of all things, have 
osl much of tlieir former piice and value by 
ho great plenty of llnnn wdiieh we now liave ” 
p. 72). “The piiee of money, althuugli it 
iieasurcs the jirice of other tilings, is not itself 
xed and stable, but ehanges, rises and falls 
ccoidiug to its jilenty oi- scarcity” (p. 119) 

‘ It must bo admitted that wi^Jiin the last 
eutury more than nine hundred millions of 
old aud silver have iiasaed through the gate of 
•pain and entered Kurope, spreading as they 
rere attracted by the labour and iiiihistry of the 
[iiferout nations” (p. 136). Gminont's eon- 
lusion is that if the taxes are nominally higher 
ban in former times, tin y are not so really, 
or “as the great quantity of gold and .‘-ilvor 
, . has li>wered their ju'ice, it is necessary 
hat the immher (of coins) should coiupensaLe 
their lo.ss of) value” (p. i>2). 

Oramont also clearly soe.s that “ ilchlor.s have 
7on what their creditors liave lost”(p. 125). 
lo, however, clings to the tradiUonal opinion 
bat’“money does not take its value from the 
aateriai out of which it is made, but from its 
orm, whieb is tlie iuaik of the, priin-e, and 
i^hich could bestow value on any vile aud abject 
natter” (p. 13). This opinion, repeated p. 18, 
Iocs not agree very wc^ wltli the rest of his 
.rgumont. 

[See Cos.S'i, hUwduction io the Shnh/ of Ihiitical 
'ieowmj (Eug. Trans., pw.i75, cih 1893).] 

E.ca. 

GRAND ^.IVRE (Fr.). Tiio register o'- the 
mblic debt of France, created under a decree 
-f the 24J;h August 1793, in 229 articles, by 
vhich .ill the existing debts at lliet time weri? 
wnsolidated in a live per cent stock. The 
Ircat Rix)k was to form the solo and fuuda- 
Qcntal lith of llio creditors of the .state, iiud 
lukhii's of scrir. of all tnihlic debts - national. 


])Tov\ncial, or communal—were re(iuirod within 
a g|;Vcn time to produce their claims, tlie 
amount of which was inscribed lo their credit 
nominativi-ly aud al]iliabctinally. All titles to 
bearer were suppressed, and the mca.suio I'acili- 
tatei^ the conliscation of tho property of the 
ehurcli aud the emitjrds. Art. 24 of tho decree 
declared that the interest or rentes due to 
the churches were su]>pressed to the profit of the 
republic, which would thciueforth jirovidc fur 
the expenses of public W’oi’ship. Art. 94 ordered 
tho extinction of all sums <luc to cim'ijrds after 
payment of claims of their creditors. The 
total amount of the debt consolidated was 
2,556,060,600 frs. in capital, and 127,803,000 
frs. ill rcjil/s or iiitercsL A new Grand Livre 
was created in 1797, when tvvo-tliii-ds of the 
debt weic virtually ie])udule.d, holdem receiving 
a fresh inscription of consoliilated tliirils, the 
other two-tljinls being paid olV in a.ssiguats or 
national homls of tiutilioiis v.iluc. Alter this 
operation the inscribed debt, further reduced 
by aiiiiullatious, amounted lo only 40,216,000 
frs. iu rentes. Suh.scqneut horiowings down to 
the present tiiiio have neccssltali'd the opening 
of oilier sets <*f books, but the lormula is still 
retained aud loan hills invariably eommeiico 
with tho words, “'J'lic minister of linaiice is 
authorised to enter on tho Gnnul Jarre a sum 
of rentes sudieientto pioduce a c.ipital of,” etc. 
(see Rentl). t. l. 

GRANGERS AND GRANGER I.AWS. In 
1867 a national sceret organisation, known as 
llic I’atrons of Husbandry, wa.s loimc.l in the 
United Stati’S. AUhougli its iiKunbership w'Jia 
nominally conlaicil to tho.se engaged in agii- 
culture, it grew' very rapidly. A local .society 
was called a “grange”--whenuo the geneiic 
term. As gi’anges, tl:esc bodies were lorbiddeu 
by their constitution to engage in political 
discussions, but wore encouraged to advance 
the intcieats of faimers along tho lines of 
co-ojieiation, econoniicvS in purchases, and an 
iucreaso iu llie diver.sincation of crops. In 
the south and west the Grange movement 
became active, and cstablislied banks, iiisuraiico 
com]»;ini''s, co-operative stores, grain elevators, 
and warehouses. * Although a iion-iiolitical 
organisation, it promoted anti-monopoly legis¬ 
lation, jiarticulaily against railroad.s, with a 
vimv to lower freight - rates, thus securing as 
was thought, e freer market for grain. Law's 
bxing maxima fniglit and pas.sengcr rates 
were luissed in Illinois, low-a, and Ninnosota, 
po]mlarly known os Granger law's. Although 
subject to much ci’iticism on the ground that 
they were unoonstitntional, they were siwtained 
by the Viiitx-d States supreme court. The 
Granger moV'Jiicni dcelinod after 1875, and the 
grants have retained little influence, save in 
some sections as social centres in fanning 
villages. (See Faiimeks’ Oim.ANlSATioNS IN 
■ihkIT.S.\ 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than his property or income, sinceiinost 
public expenses avo incuiTcd to protect the rich 
against the jioor, and Iherelbro tliat the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Othei-s have said that certain state 
expenses confer a pi-oportional benefit du all, 
but that many kin<ls of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the bcnolits of state action arc 
theoretically ciyoycd by all, but maintained 
that practically the bcnclits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathcmati(!ally that protection increases 
faster tlmn property or income. A million 
pounds hcluiiging to one man is in greater 
rsk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in¬ 
surance premium ought to he higher. All 
these ^\ritc^8, arch-in(li\idu.alists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand gi'aduatcd 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch-socialism. 

Tliese aigimients for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
migiit easily be argued that if protection or 
benolit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bf* giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But H is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fjicull.y 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pjiy taxes in the ratio of the protection ->f 
the stale, the aigumeuts, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pmliyi: mnchwivo. The give-and-take theory 
I'i l.ixalion 1,03 been re])laecd by the faculty 
theory. 

Accoi-diug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever^ mau should contiibute to the public 
bvrdens ,.ccording to his ability. But does 
ahi'itj connote % projiortional or a graduated 
tax ^ Originally taxation of facully denoted 
a proportional tax on jii’ojiijrty, then a pro¬ 
portional tax on in. ome. Alrcatly ii the 18th 
century, liowever, the so-called “clear income ” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that }>avt of incoiuo which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not bo strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. » 

The original concession was soon broadcuei^ 
Not only the saLi'if cti n of absolutely neces¬ 
sary wants hut the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oflier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iiitrqiluccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that inoportiou of iiii^ome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an cq^ual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary troin the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgenc 
wants which calf be satislii-d by luxuries. The 
wicrilice hivolvcil in giving u]» a poition of 
what enables us to satisfy our nci essary uants 
is very diircrcnt Irom the saciifice involved in 
giving up a jKirtion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
imi>oso e<j[ual sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
projiortional but jirogressive. It is sinijdy 
an aiijilication of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this thcojy 
does not logically icsult in any matljemalicfilly 
exact scale of taxation. The imjiosition of 
ctjual• 8acrific.e on all tax-payeis must always 
remain an ideal impossible of a<-tiial realisation. 
Sacrifice boars no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of jiaius 
and pleasures can suffice. JMoicover, the 
sacrifice occa.sioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely mca.sinublc, is only one factor in 
the {.roblem, and may in individual ca.ses bo 
a minor factor. So tliat it is utterly imjiossibie 
to say whetlicr the identical tax on people of 
identical income will j»rnduce the same relative 
jircssuro or occasion an equal saciilice. The 
attempt to ^scortain a mathematical scale of 
ju-ogicsbion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connccti'd 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or largo incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possossion.s. A rich mau may be said to 
be subject in some ^nse to tlie law of increasing 
returns, '^’he more lie has, the easier it is for 
l«im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to ineveoso faster 
tliun fortune or income. This element of tax¬ 
able cajwicity wouhl not illugically result in a 
more than pixiportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consiimjition 
bring us hack to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice tlieoiy is not sufiicient to 
make us demand any tixcil scale of graduation, 
it cannot he claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a ii^^ed jiroportion. If we nei'ci- can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to got as close to it jiossible. 
Equality of sacnlioe, indeed, we can never attain 
•absolutely or exactly, because of tife diversity 
of individual wants; but it is iievertlicless most 
jirobablo that in the majority of normal and 
tyjiical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii'ed equality by some dujiartctt'o from pro- 
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that the benefits to the individual increase 
faster than his property or income, sinceiinost 
public expenses avo incuiTcd to protect the rich 
against the jioor, and Iherelbro tliat the rich 
ought to pay not only absolutely but relatively 
more. Othei-s have said that certain state 
expenses confer a pi-oportional benefit du all, 
but that many kin<ls of governmental outlay 
have a special value for the rich. Others 
confessed that the bcnolits of state action arc 
theoretically ciyoycd by all, but maintained 
that practically the bcnclits accrue only to 
the wealthier classes. Others finally tried to 
prove mathcmati(!ally that protection increases 
faster tlmn property or income. A million 
pounds hcluiiging to one man is in greater 
rsk of being stolen than the same amount 
distributed among ten men. Hence the in¬ 
surance premium ought to he higher. All 
these ^\ritc^8, arch-in(li\idu.alists as they were, 
therefore were forced to demand gi'aduatcd 
taxation, which other individualists branded 
as arch-socialism. 

Tliese aigimients for progressive taxation are 
not very strong, and if there were space it 
migiit easily be argued that if protection or 
benolit is to be the test of taxation, tlic scale 
should bf* giaduatcd downward not upward. 
But H is unnecessary to do this, because the 
whole benefit theory of taxation has almost 
evorywheiu been abandoned in favour of the 
fjicull.y 01 ability theory. Since individuals do 
not pjiy taxes in the ratio of the protection ->f 
the stale, the aigumeuts, whether of proportion 
or of graduation, founded on this theory are 
(•(pmliyi: mnchwivo. The give-and-take theory 
I'i l.ixalion 1,03 been re])laecd by the faculty 
theory. 

Accoi-diug to the faculty or ability theory, 
ever^ mau should contiibute to the public 
bvrdens ,.ccording to his ability. But does 
ahi'itj connote % projiortional or a graduated 
tax ^ Originally taxation of facully denoted 
a proportional tax on jii’ojiijrty, then a pro¬ 
portional tax on in. ome. Alrcatly ii the 18th 
century, liowever, the so-called “clear income ” 
theory was developed, according to wliich only 
that }>avt of incoiuo which exceeded what was 
necessary for existence was declared taxable. 
The minimum of existence was exempted. It 
is readily seen that if a definite sum is always 
exempt, the resulting tax would not bo strictly 
proportional, but graduated, as to the whole 
income, although it would be pioportional to 
a certain excess of income. » 

The original concession was soon broadcuei^ 
Not only the saLi'if cti n of absolutely neces¬ 
sary wants hut the satisfaction of^ll wants 
now became the watchword. In oflier words, 
the idea of burden o* sacrifice was iiitrqiluccd. 
Faculty or ability to pay taxes was declared to 
be measured by that inoportiou of iiii^ome the 
loss of which would impose upon the individual 


an cq^ual burden or sacrifice with his neighbour. 
All wants vary troin the absolutely pressing 
wants of mere subsistence to the less urgenc 
wants which calf be satislii-d by luxuries. The 
wicrilice hivolvcil in giving u]» a poition of 
what enables us to satisfy our nci essary uants 
is very diircrcnt Irom the saciifice involved in 
giving up a jKirtion of what enables us to 
satisfy our less urgent wants. In order to 
imi>oso e<j[ual sacrifices we must tax the rich 
not only absolutely, but relatively, more than 
the poor. That is, the tax must be not 
projiortional but jirogressive. It is sinijdy 
an aiijilication of the final utility theory of 
value to taxation. 

It may indeed be confessed that this thcojy 
does not logically icsult in any matljemalicfilly 
exact scale of taxation. The imjiosition of 
ctjual• 8acrific.e on all tax-payeis must always 
remain an ideal impossible of a<-tiial realisation. 
Sacrifice boars no absolutely definite relation to 
amount of commodities. No calculus of jiaius 
and pleasures can suffice. JMoicover, the 
sacrifice occa.sioned by a tax, even if it were 
absolutely mca.sinublc, is only one factor in 
the {.roblem, and may in individual ca.ses bo 
a minor factor. So tliat it is utterly imjiossibie 
to say whetlicr the identical tax on people of 
identical income will j»rnduce the same relative 
jircssuro or occasion an equal saciilice. The 
attempt to ^scortain a mathematical scale of 
ju-ogicsbion must necessarily fail. 

Nevertheless graduated taxation may be 
upheld on the faculty theory. For the elements 
of faculty are twofold, those connected with 
acquisition or production, and those connccti'd 
with outlay or consumption. Now as regards 
the first set of elements, the possession of large 
fortunes or largo incomes in itself affords the 
possessor a decided advantage in augmenting 
his possossion.s. A rich mau may be said to 
be subject in some ^nse to tlie law of increasing 
returns, '^’he more lie has, the easier it is for 
l«im to acquire still more. From this point of 
vifw faculty may bo said to ineveoso faster 
tliun fortune or income. This element of tax¬ 
able cajwicity wouhl not illugically result in a 
more than pixiportional rate of taxation. 

On the other hand, the elements of faculty 
which are connected with outlay or consiimjition 
bring us hack to the sacrifice theory. Now 
while the sacrifice tlieoiy is not sufiicient to 
make us demand any tixcil scale of graduation, 
it cannot he claimed that it leads necessarily to 
a ii^^ed jiroportion. If we nei'ci- can reach an 
ideal, there is no good reason why we should 
not strive to got as close to it jiossible. 
Equality of sacnlioe, indeed, we can never attain 
•absolutely or exactly, because of tife diversity 
of individual wants; but it is iievertlicless most 
jirobablo that in the majority of normal and 
tyjiical cases wo shall be getting closer to the 
desii'ed equality by some dujiartctt'o from pro- 
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Buch as those jiust roforred to, it* is dosiiuhle 
to cliooso sufli a s(«ilo for* eacli that tJjc 
of variation is siiuilar in hotli, otlierwiso llio 
com'spondenoe nmy l»e nitiii'ly ovorlookod. As 
an examjdo of this wo may hike Iho 
(Ua<?ram 1) ‘jivcn ]iy i’rof. Jlarsliall 
in tlio jiihih-n of i\\(' Jonnm! oj 

the Still(•'ilu'n( Six'irhf, ('om]Hiriiig tho con- 
sumj>tion por hoiul of i<‘a an<l siij^ar in 
the UnitAHl Kin'^duiii for tho yoais ISOO 
to 18S;j. Tiio I'onsi’.injition of sn^MV is 
rcpivsi'ulHil in jxmml.s, whik* that of tea 
is r<.’|m*.si-nto<l in two ouivos iji jioumis 
and onijovs idy. Tin* c(niiparisnii 

of tin* (‘onsuniptioii in jiounds \\(m]d 
apprar tf» iinlic-alc a much more rapid 
iucivasc in tlio use of siij^ar than in that 
of t<!a, while tin* close coii(‘spondcijco 
hetwe(*n the two rates of increase is('vi- 
deiit on eomjKU'ini; tin* consumption of 
tea in oum'cs with that, of su^arin pfiunds. 

'I'he method we, ha\e illustrated u]) 
to tho jneseiit of representing statistieal 
tables, thoiijjh tliat most generally em- 
])loyed for ceoiiomic juii'poses, is by no 
meins the only one used. Tor lejae- 
.seiiling the fretpiency of winds in ditror<‘ut 
directions, liiu's may ho drawn fiom a ])oint 
of such length as to re]iresent, on a scale 
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Fig. 1 --roiisinMptin]i of lea :nt<l sugar jicr head of 
IKipuLiiioii 111 Uiiiti'd Kmgduiiu 

agns'd on, eithei the frequency or the iiitcitsity 
of winds from tliat 'juarter. 'I'he cuih.* wliich 
connects the extremities of these lines will 
e\'j»ress th" facts recpiired in a manner hardly 
possible by bucli eerves as wc liavo use<l 
above. 

A similar inode of representation may Iki 
used to express otliei»hiets, as is ilhistieted in 
Tig. 5, wbk-h is a curve due to M. .lausfeiis, »*\- 
I ijssing ^lie vaiiations in the death-rate, at? 
Ih’ussel^ of cbildieii le s tlniu a year old ami 
of thosi* less tliatj a inouLh old. 

Tlie holler rate is iepresi-nicd by lln* sin.ill 
iimef curve, th. foniMT by tlie outer one. Tim 
cii'clo in oacJi case ex[)r<jsses tlm average, for the 
whole year, and wherQ tin? fails inside it, 


Ibe rate is less than the average, while in ths 
blaekeneil part, oiiksido of this cinde, w'o have 
r<*i>r(!S<ml.e(l the fh*atli-rates in cxee.SvS of the 
average. 'I’iie inode, of rej>resenthig time is 


Fig. .’i. —liil.'iJil iiioiUdivy 111 brti,s.,i‘l;C 

elear from the figuie, which shows tlnit the 
hitter pari, of the .summer i.s th.it in which the 
infant moitalily of IJnissrls js higln*st among 
eliildreii of le.ss than (uie year old, while tho 
rito cxeenls the average among tlie very young 
jnfanls both in the winter inuuLlis ami in Ibu 
miildk; of snntnH r. 

It appi'ars tlial tliis method sbonhl lie especi¬ 
ally suilalile for the lepic.sentalmn of jdieno- 
meiia wbie.b recur uitb some r«'gul.'i»ity y -ar by 
year, and sIkjuI'I eiiaide the <*ompa,nsoii bi tween 
siieci.ssivc yeais li> lie made willi much gieater 
ease lliaii is alfordi'd by Ibe. lUlvcs of tho early 
part of this article. 

Jt is clear th.il the mdliods of repieseiitation 
iclerred to thus f.tr are only ada})te<l to ilispluy 
the sii^ullaiii'oiis vaiiations of two quantities, 
c.<j. time and juice. If it be required to re- 
jiie.seiit Ibo variallolls ol otic plieiiomenou with 
those ot i*ae]i ol two eo-e,\isteijl cause.s, a surface 
is the .suitable I'ejiri senlatioii, rather than a 
curve on a plane. 

Tlie constriu lion of such surfaces is so difii- 
enlt tliat, in general, ve are comj elh’d to satisfy 
ourselves witli a sejhof sections taken jiarallel 
to ouc or other of the Ihrec planes of reference. 

A Mry ing nious altemjit to rejwe.seiit the 
ehaiiges of eeoiioi-ik jilieiiomena, hy tlie use of 
rnitably-.shap'd figures liaving three dimensioiiB 
in apace., }ia.s reei'iitly l*eeu nuule l»y J)r. Irxing 
^'isher called Sie.rcogranis. 'The ilescrijit.ion of 
the lieviees ol tliis wiifer woidii j’eqiiiro nioi'o 
.spare flian can lie given here, and tho reader 
must lie irlcrii'd to Iho inemoir entitled 
“ ftlallieniatieai Inve.sUgations in the 'J'lieiiry 
of \aJue and J’riees” in tlio Travsnelwiia of 
the (Jomcclimt Academy^ vol. ix., July 1892, 
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We can only say hero that Dr. Fisher has 
devised a mechanical apparatus for showing’how 
various prices aro altered by a change in the 
supjdy of purchasing power, or by a chan^ in 
the conditions of demand or supply of one of 
the commodities coneemed. 

Among modes of representing on a piano the 
shape of a solid ligurc, besMos that of drawing 
a series of sections, wo have tlic method of em- 
j)loying a graded scries of tints or colours, the 
deepest tints corresponding to the highest parts 
of the surface or to its lowest parts at choice. 

Tliis method is uow very coiimionly employed 
for the coiistrucUou of maps. It is easy to see 
that a plan of a tomi which shows (wery street 
and house will, by the larger or smaller proportion 
of its surface occuj)icd by lines indicating the 
presence of houses, reveal at u glane(i tin; compara¬ 
tive <legrcc of crowding of dwellings in its ditlerent 
parts, and a reduce»l copy, so small as not to .show 
the independent tenenicnts, would still, by the 
variations In shailing, show the varying density of 
population, so far as the crowding together of 
dwelluigs represents that density. The grading 
of tints shoum by such a plan, may be employed 
for other jmrposos. Professor Ashley, for example, 
in his I'kommic Ilvahry^ vol. i. ))t ii. p. 5104, em¬ 
ploys such a map to show the localities wbieli were 
more or less extensively occupied by enclosures in 
the Ifith an 1 ICth centuries. 

It is obvu>us that clilfering tints of the same 
C'dour r' ty lie replaced by ilUfcrcnt colours, should 
such a mode of representation ap))ear more desir¬ 
able, the significance of each colour licing mdicated 
in the margin of the map or diagram. 

Another method is to draw contour lines 
through those points on the plane where the 
surface, wc. i it constructed, would always stand 
at tj'O same height above the plane. A series 
of sucii contour lines gives a very fairly accurate 
representation of*the shape of the surface. The 
lines of ei^ual barometric pr&ssure or of equal 
tfiiTi pern turn on weather charts, or the lines 
wlirn the sonmlftigs show equal denlh on a 
chart of a sea or lake, are examples ofTlie mode 
of representation licrc referred to. 

Charts or maps which show, by an^, of the 
methods just named, the statistical variations 
of tlie physical or social phenomena of the 
di.strictsrepresonied,arolcnoirn <wCautouii.\ms. 
A simpler though less eflcctivo method of 
indicating such variation, is to place the actual 
numbers referring to each district in the centre 
of tlie siiaco on the map whicli represents it 

To the comparison of various quantities by 
drawing squares, circles, triangles, or other figures 
of such sizes as to he proportioiml in magnitude 
to the quantities to bo comparet', reference bas, 
already been made in the .rticle on Diariiams. 
In regarfl t.<* these later modes of grajdiic repre¬ 
sentation, which are here discussed very brielly 
inasmuch as their theory is not a inattlr of 
difficulty, and in reference to the whole subject, 
tlie articles and books quoted may be consulted, 


and also,'among other writings, the artiolos 
“ La Statistique Gra})hiquo,” by M. Levasscur, 
and “On the Graphic Method of StatLstics,” by ^ 
Prof. Marshall, ^ the jubilee vnlume of the 
Statistical Society; i also Marey, La Mithode 
Oraphique. Wm. Playfair, Lineal JrUkvictiCy 
a ]l('al Statement of the Finances and Jtcmirces 
of Greed Britain, etc., — Lineal Arithmetic or 
Charts of Commerce and Jlevcnnc. 

A. W. F. 

ORASLIN, Louis FitAN(;oisi)E (1727-1790), 
was from 1767 Jtcccvcar General dcs Fermes in 
Nantes, where lie left behind him the repiifcition 
of an enlightened and zealous adniinistralor. 
His name, in token of public gratitude, has 
been given to one of the p/acv\« in that town. 

GrasUn was a steady and consistent opjioneiit 
of the tenets of the Physiocrats on the subject 
of the PRODUIT Nict (q.v.) and the consequences 
they deduced from this principle and applied to 
taxation. His first work, Sur VinjUuynce de 
IHmpdi indirect sur les liens fonds, was written 
in 1707 in answer to a prize question put, under 
the inlluence of 'rnrgot, hy the SoeieU^ UoyaXe 
d'AyrknUarc of lamoges; the first prize M'as 
awarded to M. de PiUiavy,— u Iio was a follower 
of the physiocrats in their doctrine on the 
2 iroduit net, —and a mc'iitkm tres honorable was 
given to Graslin. Turgot answered by a. criticism 
of Grasliir.s es.say which has been reprinted in 
the largo edition of his (Euvres (Paris, 1844 
vol. i. p. 439)* 

Giaslin also published his Essai Avahjtiquf 
sur la Jtichesse ct sur VltnjfGl, Londros, 1767 
designed to prove two propositions: “tlio 
first, that the produce of land is wealth even 
when there is no produit net, namely when the 
cost of cultivation is equal to the value of 
the produce, and the second, that industry, 
which eiiifdoys raw material produced by land, 
is w’ealtli intrinsically, as well as land in its 
jirodiictive cjipacity " (p. 11). On the subject 
of taxation he wTit.es ^“Kot only do the taxes 
which arc ii»pro])crly called indirect [meaning 
th.»se which arc not jissessed on the rent of land] 
not icccssai’ily fall on the landowners, hut it is 
even possible that a-tix directly levied on land 
may bo iiidireelly paid by other coulributom ” 
(p. 230). Ho often quotes the example of 
llollaiid, and proclaims the superiority over 
real and pcreonal taxes of taxes on consumjition 
(p. 303), although he ad^uits that things of first 
necessity ought never to he taxed (p. 810). 

Graslin is by no m.ans a despicable contro¬ 
versialist, but, as w'os o4»scrvcd by Duixmt de 
Nemeftrs (QUnvres de Turgot, i. p. 416, ed. 
18-14), ho si>oils his w’ork by “a slight aflbcta- 

1 For a pood exnmplft boo Itetui n iritk Diogiams Mous 
iiiff the Ci^ngumptioii, front. 1S6I vp to the Ltlcst date, 
of Tea, (Jofh'e, Cocoa, and Chimry, of AktMic liei'eraget, 
andoj Tobacco, comjxirrd v'lth the increase of 2>opntntion, 
y2‘.», Tivasury, 1894. Heo also rofurpiircto Rtereogmm in 
Mabriauk Kate, bIbo to dUpram iii Mathjeuatioai 
Method or Political jEkONOMV. 
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tion of motaphysica,” and his language is often 
wanting in precision and accuracy. 

As Graslin’s work prcce<led llie Weallh of 
Nations by nine years, it liasibeen thought that 
lie might have atlemleil the course ol lectures 
delivered by A. Smith in Ediubiirg}i from 1751 
to 175'^. There is, liowover, uo proof that tliis 
had been tlie case. 'ITie fact that his work hears 
Londres on tlie title-page does not even render it 
certain that he had ever Wen in Loinlon. 

[Vorreaponddn'Ce (Jontradicloire entre M. (irdslin, 
de VAcadnMe Economique. de Saint Peferuhnury 
, . , et M. VAbbe Bandeau, auteur des Ejjfiinih- 
ides du GU(iyen,surnudes Frincipesfondumentaux 
de la Doctrine des Economisics (i^oiidon, 1779)-] 

E. ca. 

GEASWINCKEL, Dirck, born 1600, 
studied law, l)ecaine, 1615, “ advocaat-fiscaal 
der grafelykheids - doineinen in Holland ” 
(advocato-iiseal of the count’s doniaiiis in 
Holland), died 1660 at Mechelen (Maliues). 
Besides his political writings he gjiiiicd great 
renown by his economical work: Hacaclboek 
op het stub v<m de LceftocJd (Collections of Edicts 
on the subject of Foo<)), Leyden, 1651. The 
Ist i)art is merely historical, tlie 2nd, critical ; 
it dealvS principally with {a) the question of 
export of corn, whether this sliould ever be 
forbidden or not. Government, he says, has 
a riglit to Jbrbid^it in periods of very higli 
prices and famine, when every country has to 
take cai'o of itself in the first place; but in 
other cases export ought to hot free; (5) tlie 
question of forestalling. Though dealing in 
corn is to be permitted, forestalling should not 
be allowed. 

•His love for free trade in respect of exports 
does not prevent him from advocating impoit 
duties as a means of raising the price of corn. 
Like Boisuuilledert, he looks on a liigh price 
of corn, although resulting from this cause, as 
a sign of natioind well-being. A. F. v. L. 

GKATTJITOUS UTILITY, Ikstiat divides 
utilities into tho.se whi«ii are gniiuUous and 
those whicli are on&rous, the fon»er being free 
gifts of nature, while the latter directly or 
indirectly involve elfort in their acquisition 
(.see Goons, Ceassikication ok). It is 
assumed that whatever is gratuitous in the 
above sense is also coinmon to all. This dis¬ 
tinction leads U]) to Rastiat’s characteristic 
docti^ne that value is the relation of two services 
exchanged. Very biiefly tlio argument is as 
follows. No one will give anything in exchange 
for that which can be obtained gratuitously by 
a mere act of appropriation ; hence the pheno¬ 
menon of exchange-value can arise only In con¬ 
nection with onerous utility. But the recipient 
of an onerous utility is saved an cirort, and 
when a4 eflbrt is saved a service i.s rendered. 
Hoiiee any exchange of onerous uliiilic.s is In 
effect an exchange of services. This po.sition 
tliat the source and mcasui'e of value aro to be 
found entirely in the services which are embodied 


in qnoi*ous utilities hss, as Cairnes observes in 
his well-known essay on Basliat, “the unmia- 
takj.ble ring of an axiom of natural justice.” 
^^Si-nnccsiwur services "—what can be more just ’ 
We liave a manifest “ economic harmony. ” Uu- 
foi Luiiately the term scrcicc, as used by Bastiat. 
is highly ambiguous. There is tliroiigliont 
more or less coiifu.sion as to whether services 
arc to be measured by the cH'uit exerted by the 
man wlio performs the service, by the elfort 
saved to tbo purchaser, or by tbc userulness of 
the service ; and this constitutes a laUil flaw in 
the argument. Another fundamental distinc¬ 
tion of Bastiat’s—tluit, namely, between value 
and wealth—is based upon the ilistincfciou lio- 
tweon gratuitous and onerous utilities. Gratuit¬ 
ous utilities cannot from their nature possess 
exchange-value. They .are, however, rcg.nded 
by Basi.iat as very iiiqiorlant constituents of 
wealth. The counter theory, whicli ideiitilies 
wealth uith value, is deidareil by him to l)o the 
glorification of obstacles ; since, if throngli some 
revolution in nature lliose things whicli are now 
piodneed with toil and saniliee could be ob¬ 
tained gratuitously, tliey would on this view 
coaso tlicreby to In; wealUi. I’liis is not Die 
place in iihicli to diseiiss tlie qu'.siiou here 
raised, which is one of admitlKl dilliculty, juir- 
tieularly in conneotion uith tlie measuroment 
of wealth (see Kidgwick, J'riiti-iples </ J’olUiml 
Economy), bk. i. ch. 6). It may, however, ho 
pointed out that whatever dclinitioii of wealth 
be adopted, political economy lias compaiatively 
little concern with gratuitous utilities. To a 
great extent tlicj do not admit of apjiuqiriation, 
at any rate by individuals; if ap]>ropriatcd, 
they aro still not made the siibjci t of exchange ; 
and they are not tin jirodiice of hnnian labour. 
IIciico there iirijic no economic pioblcins relating 
cither to their production or their dlstrihution. 
But, on tile other hand, even if they arc teehni- 
(•ally excluded from wealth, the. economist is 
bound t(^ attach iinporiaiieo to gratuitous utili¬ 
ties whether as faetoi-s in the prmhietiou of 
onerous utilities or as rendering the production 
of onerous utilities needle.^s. 

[On the subject of thi.s article, sec Bastiat’s 
Jlun/iunirs of Political Eronomij, translated by 
r J. Stirling, 1860.J .i.N. K. 

GRAUMANN, Johann Viiiuv(1690-1762), 
who in the year 1750 hccaino master of the 
' mint of Frederick the Great of Tnissia, had 
! formerly been a ine.rchant in Holland, and 
carried into bis ollicial cajwieify a shrewd, busi¬ 
ness-like tura of mind. He established the 
I'nissian monotJiry system, pmtssisch Covrant, 
of coining fourteen instead of twelve thalers 
out of one mark of ])ure silver, in order tc 
]>rf‘vent the outflow of rrussiaii currency. In 
In'* Vc-rsitminr.Ue Briife von dein Odde, 
JFchisd wul (lessen Cars, von der l^i'Qparlicm 
zwisdien Gold und Silber, von dein Pari des 
Geldes und den M^nsnoesen verschiedener Voelker, 
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hesondtrs von dem Englischen (Collected Lettere 
on Money, Bills, and the rate of Exchange, the 
proportion l>etwcen Gold and Silver, and the 
monetary systems of various Nations, cliief^ of 
England), which were published in the year of 
his death, Graunianii displays an uiiuntigiited 
contemjit both for “mere savants” and lor 
“mere masters of the mint,” although he uses 
the learned terminology of the former, even in 
the simplest (jiicHrions, and generally has in view 
the aims of the latter. Grauinann j»oItjls out 
that it is not by any means a matter of indilfcr- 
ence whetlier tlic rate of exebange is against or 
in favour of a nation, lie finds only three faults 
in Hie English monelary system : tlie abolition 
of scignioiago, the prohibition to export Englisli 
coins, and tlic over valuation of gold. 

[dee Itosclier, (>'esch. dcr S(U. Oeh. in Deutsch- 
Imdy p. 420, also I)ana Morton, Sir haacNeidoii 
and England's Jicslrictive 1'olie.g Unoanls Sil'ccr,\ 

K. ca. 

GRAUNT, John (1020 1674), statistician, 
was one of tho earliest English writers to 
perceive tho imjiortauce of vital statistics, and 
to deduce tlicrefiom by scientific nietliods 
jtro[)ositioiis with regard to the social and 
economic condition of tho coiinlry. In 1602 
he published a i»amph]et in 4to (pp. 16 iind 
85) wld'th immediately attracted much notice 
and coinineiidation. It rvas entitled Natural 
Ui'd J’t:itkal Ohservations, mentioned in a 
Follotpiiig Jnde^, and made itjion the. Hills of 
MorUiliijiy by .lolin Graiint, citizen of London. 
IHitk Jl'ferenee to the (Joverniiinity dlcligion, 
TradCy Qrowthy Ayrc, Vmases, and the scoeral 
ClMiiges of the said Cihj. He tolls us (see 
I'ndKp. ImL) t’lat he had “reduced several 
gTe-iH confused volumes [o^ihoBillsof Mort(dity\ 
into a few jicrspicuons tables and abridged such 
observations as naturally flowed from llicni into 
a few succinct par-agraphs, witliout any long 
seric of multilo(jriiou8 deducUons.” On the 
publh itiou of liis work, which bor^ on its 
title-jiage tlio modest epigraph: Non mo ut 
miretur turba, laboro, Contentus paiicis 
loctoribns, it was at onco recognised that 
Gramit had opened up a new and fruitful field 
of investigation, and, at the king’s suggestion, 
ho was elected E.U.S, On 3tlth .luue 1065 the 
council of the Royal Society ordered that the 
book sbonld be iirinted for the use of its 
members. Accordingly a tliinl edition (London, 
1665, 8vo) and a “ fourth impression ” (Oxfonl, 
1665, Svo) wore published. IVo years after 
Graunt’s dcatli in 1074, Sir "William PiJrrv 
brought out a now and enlarged edit ion (London, 
1676, Svo), a fact which may pciliajia in some 
measure account for the mistake of Evelyn, 
Burnet, and Stoughton, that Petty was the 
real author of the work. It was reprinted by 
Birch in 1759. Graunt especially deserves 
notice as one of the “beginners of an art not 
yet polish’d, and which lime” would “bring 


to more "perfect ion ” (Davenant), He also 
published Observations on the advance of Excise. 

[Graunt’s Life, Dictionary of Natiomd Bio- • 
grajihy .—^Tho Assm'avce Mag. am\ Journal of Inst, 
of Actuaries contains a discussion as to the attribu* 
tiim of Graunt’s researches to Sir W. Petty. Vide 
articles by Professor <1{‘ Morgan, and Mr. W. B. 
Hodge; and by Mr. P. Hendriks “ Tontines ”; 
W. A. Bevan’s “Sir W. I‘cUy,” Am. Earn. /I.'i.soc, 
1H94, review in ICcon.Joumaly March 189.4.—Lord 
Eitzmaurice, Life of Sir Wvi. Dettyy 189.5.] 

W. A. S. H> 

GRAY, .loiiN, Lh.O. (ISfli cent.), assistant 
private secretary to the Duke of NorUiuuiberiuud 
in Ireland in 1763-64,wi‘ole The Essentud Principles 
of the Wealth of Nations, etc., 17i^7, noticed in 
the Moulhly Itevicio ; Praciieal Ohsereations on the 
Union, London, 1800, Svo; moI The Income Tax 
senUinised, Loinlon, 1802, Svo. In tlie latter, 
called foi th by Pitt’.s income tax, land is maintained 
to f)e the' proper object of taxation, ami laud hunks 
ai e H'l vocal etl, \\ itli state development of agi iculturo 
and the fishing industry. n. B, E. 

GRAY, JOK.V (19lh cent.) of Galashiels nml 
Rdinlmrgli, author of tho l^ocinl .SSysicni, a Trrnthe on the 
I'Tincnle of Ex<lmngp, IKIH and I'linrihf for the 

/Iwl/os of Nations, 1812, and Monry, ISIS, tlib lemody 
tor distiess li. a eliiiiige in the monetary system, founded 
on the principles tJiat production i.s tlie cause of demimd 
an«l Jnboor ib theonlv measure of value. Then* is a good 
deal of useful suggestion with criticisms of eontemporary 
economists and st.atcsmpn. 

GRAY, SniON (18th and 19th cents, wi’ote 
also under pseudonym of George Ihirves), ot the 
war olfice, a writer on economies of groat juetou- 
sions hilt of iesS success. He wrote in 1804 his 
JJappin'Ss of States, published 1815, including 
some letters of J. B. Say (an ed. with additions, 
i 4 to, 1S19), ail attack on the French Physio- 
(’PATS and Adam Smith, whom he misunder¬ 
stands. It clearly foil Hat, for in 1817 he pub¬ 
lished, under tho assumed name of George Pnrvos, 
All Classes Productiveof National Wealth, and in 
1818, under same name, The. Principles of Popu¬ 
lation and Production investigated, the object of 
both being to advertise tho original work, which 
is constantly quoted anff aj'provod. His radical 
fallacies are th% confusion of income with wealth, 
of ilio element of price, “char^ability,” with 
proib ctivcncss, of cxpcnditiiro with employment 
of labour. A few of liis slatcmcnts may si*rve as 
exahijtlcs: “ Paper money is the source of new 
capital, equal to the whole amount iu cucula- 
tion”; “the working classes consume more 
bread when it Is dear than when it is chca^” ; a 
national debt and high t#xes enricli a nation ; a 
rapiilly increasing[iopul.il ion makes futurelaniino 
unlikely. On tlie othei liand he saw tliat Adam 
Smith did not realise tho iTn[>ortauce of consump¬ 
tion iu'liis schorac of economics, aiid^inyciglicd 
•against his distinction between productive and 

un[‘roductive labour.^ _ * _ 

’ 1 Ute^ ccoiiumustH have cmlorscd Omy’s opinicni on 
tlii’s point («oo Marshall, f'nwciples iJconotjjics, 5lli ed. 
I'k 1 cli.iil.> Had Gray Iwcjilc.ss critical and negative, 
Ills roiiiark.s might have found fuller acceptaiiw' in hni 
own time (refor to Ciiimnigham, O'wwlA of Hnglia\ In- 
dwiry awl Commerit, cd. lbD2, v<il. ii. p. 
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He also wrote llmarks on the Prtfd-udwn qf 
Wealthy in a letter to tlje Rev. T. R. Maittms, 
1820—and, under his assumed name, TVie Orocier's 
Ready Jtedconer. —See also Avion Meiiger, Das 
Rebht av/dcn vollea ArhcUserlra'j (’2ud ed., 1891). 

—iloscher, Pol. Jicon.^ traus. Lalor, vol. ii. § 243. 

K. G, P. 

GREAT TITHES. See Tithes. 

GREELEY, lloitACis (l811-l872), was born 
in Amherst, N(iw Tlainpsliirc. Ho was the son 
of a farmer of limited inciins ; self-edueatcd, and 
at an early ago apjTeiiticed as a printer, he 
finally settled in New York, where in 1811 ho 
established the 'lYibune, of which he was the 
editor until his death. He was an imi)ortant 
counsellor in the whig and republican parties, 
until dissatisfaction with the administration of 
President Graut led him to join a revolt and 
to organise the liberal republican party. By 
this ho was nominated for president in 1871. 
Greeley was an ardent and consistent protec¬ 
tionist ; and no journal did more than the 
THhune in familiarising the north, and especi¬ 
ally the fanner class, with tliis docti’inc. In 
addition to his editorial woik and frequent 
speeches upon the tariff, mention may be wade 
of an Intr^udim, treating of the pi-esent state 
of the science of political economy and the 
adaptation of its principles to the condition of 
our own country, of Principles of PolUical 
Kconomy^ by William Atkinson, New York, 
1843 (Introduction, pp. i.-xv.) ? and of Essays 
designed to elueidaie the Science of Political 
Eewmny, while serviny to explain and defend 
the Policy of Prolcdion to Home lnd%Lst7ifi as a 
Syst&m of National Co-operation for the Elevation 
of Labour, Boston, 1870, j)p. 384. In the 
latter, jK>litical economy is regarded as an art, 

“ the chief end of a true political economy is 
the conversion of idlers and useless exchangers 
or traffickers into habitual offcctivo producers 
of wealth" ; “protection is another name for 
labour-saving through ct-operatiou." The work 
is valuable as rei>resenting the views of a largo 
part of the more intelligent agiicultnral popula¬ 
tion of the norGiem part of the United States, 
1840-1870. See also in liccoUections of a Busy 
Life, i)p. 528-553, 2'he Grounds of l^otecUon. 
About 1840, Greeley came under the iufiuonce 
of Fourierism ; and the doctrine of “associa¬ 
tion ” was often referred to with favour in the 
Tribune. In 1846 <dccurred a dLSciission be¬ 
tween Greeley and Henry J. Raymond of tbo 
Courier and Enquirer, running Ihrougli twenty- 
four articles. For an absoract, see Life of Horace 
Greeley, by James Parton, New YorkJ' 1855, 
ih. xYv.,)The Tribune and Fourierism. In* 
1848-M60 Greeley wrote several articles to 
show how working men may become their own 
employers and share in profits; in 1850 'ho ' 
published Hiryts toward Reforms, New* York, 
composed of eleven lectures and twenty essays, 
largely devoted to the emancipation of labour. 


Tliis phase of his life is referred to in BteolltC' 
timw of a Busy Life^ by Horace Greeley, New 
York, 1868, pp. 144-158. l>. R. D. 

dREEN-DACK. This teim refers to the 
legal-teudor notes issued by tbo government of 
the United Shitcs, and so called because the 
bacl^ of tbo bills are printed in green ink. 
They are equivalent to the “legal-tenders” or 
the treasury notes of the civil war period, us 
distinguislunl from the now treasury notes 
issued under tlio law of 1890, based upon 
jmrcliascs <>l silver. There were three issues of 
greenbacks; Feb. 2.5, 1862, $150,000,000; 
.Lily 11, 1862, $150,000,000; and Havcli 3, 
1863, $150,000,000 (£30,000,000 each; 

£90,000,000 in all, coiiverluigthe $at5~£l). 
'I'liey W’ere at first issued as a war measure, the 
government at that time being engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion in the southern states. 
Many at the time thought that the issue was 
uneoTistiliitional, and none of the notes issuwl 
]>rRvious to the civil war had ever been made 
legal tender. The supremo coui't, however, has 
heUl that congress has power to imj)rcs.s ui>on 
the treasury notes the quality of legal tender 
not only in liim-s of war but also in times of 
peace. At the close of the war a portion of the 
issue was withdrawn, but there was a strong 
[lopular opposition to the contraction of the 
currency, and consequently by the act of March 
31,1878, the treasury department was forbidden 
to reduce the amount then cunent in circulation, 
$346,681,016. 

The term “greenback" was also given to « 
political party which appeared in 1874, and 
was hostile to the national banks. It opposed 
the witlidmwal of the greenbacks, and iii j>art 
advocated the payment of the United States 
debt in greenbacks instead of in gold. 

After the early issues the government was 
obliged to suspend their [layment, and the 
greenbacks circulated at a discount until 1879. 
For an accurate history of the greenback issues, 
SCO Hisiory of United States Notes, by .lohn 
Jay Knox. I). U. D. 

GREENLAND COMPANY. During the 
reign of James I. the wdialc fisheries first came 
into notice. After being noted as sources of 
considerable profA for some time, a period of 
decay seems to have set in, for in 1693 com¬ 
plaint was made of their fall from their fonnei 
high position. It was urged that the only 
available moans of revival lay in the formation 
of a joint-stock company. Acconliiigly, on Ist 
October 1693, Sir William Scaweu and forty- 
one others wel^3 incorporated as a com{)any of 
merchants of London trading to Greenland. 
Their exclusive rights were to cease after the 
lapse of fourteen years from the date of the 
incorporation. Tlio enterprise wa.s not a sue- 
ccsS, and no application was made for the 
renewal. After the failure of the company 
various other expedients, as, for instance, 


bounties to piivate traders, were omployod for 
tlio purpose of stimulating the whale fisheries. 

[Mat'pherson, Annals of Commerce, —Cumihig- 
ham, History Industry and Commerce, vol. il.] 
K. C. K. G. 

GRKG, WiuJAM Rathbone (1809-1881), 
born at Mancliester, was educated at Bristol 
UTirlor Dr. l^ant Carj)entf‘r, and at the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgli. In 1832 ho entei-ed bu.si- 
r.t*8S, from wliioh, liowcvcr, ho retired in 1850. 
In 1850 he was appointed one of the com¬ 
missioners of customs, and in 1861 coni]*li‘o11cr 
of Die ytationery Ollico, a position which he 
held till 1877. 

Tliougli (iivg’s writings contain no positive 
contributions to economic knowledge, they are 
full of suggestive criticism and written in a 
frank easy stylo. The various subjects o( 
whieli lie tivatsarc canvassed from all points of 
view, ami the theories relative to them explained 
witli the object of discovering the tnith or rather 
Do error wbicli they contain. Though ho did 
not tleiiy the advance w’hicli had been made in 
general economic comfort, Greg was more acutely 
conscious of the diflieultics in the way of sound 
economic and social progress, d’lieso he rather 
overestimates, while on the other hand he 
underestimates Dm im]iorlance of those economic 
iiilluciues of; ociety which insensibly control the 
economic individual and modify theovilsmciiaced 
by a too o'.dusive devotion to solf-interest. His 
views on Multlaisianisin deserve mention. 

Greg sometimes used the pseudonym of 
Ci(, satidra. His chief writings relating to economic 
or semi-economic 8iil»j<‘ct8 were, Political Problems 
of out Age and Coimiry (1870).— Enigmas of Life 
(1872).—? Ah>'ad (1874).— Mistaken Aims 
and Aiiain'tble Ulcais of ike Working Classes 
(1876). E. c. K. a. 

0RENTERS A SEL, These were established 
in France in 1342 for levying and collecting the 
Gabkmj5 ia.i..), or tax upon salt. All salt 
mannic.'hired in Frftncc had to bo taken to the 
greniero^ the province under penalty of iRiilisca- 
tion. 'I’hc grenier fixed the yiroducer’s price, 
and sold tlio salt at a much increased .Late to 
the retail dealers, who were called regraUiers, 
The grenier was also a court of justice to decide 
all disputes aiising in conneotiua with the 
gaheUc. In the 18th century there were seven¬ 
teen greniers d scl, which were all abolished 
with the gahelle in 1790. 

[Clamagerau, fftstoire do VlmpH en France,^ 

GRENIERS D’ABONDANCE (Franco^ ^At 
all periods of French history it-has been Die 
custom to create reserve.'? of the su-plus produc¬ 
tion of corn in years of abn .dance to meet the 
deficit in yeara of scarcity. Such stores were 
usually foiined by the r'*ligiou8 communities, 
but in 1577 a royal oidinance enjoined Mie 
local authorities to establish public granaries 
{greniers d'aheyndrmce) to bold a minimum of 


three montlft’ consumption, and authorised them 
to borrow money afr interest for Die purpose. 
No recoMs exist, however, of the extent to which 
the measure was ^rried out. Under Louis 
XV. (lilliculties appear to have arisen in en- 
sui-ing a regular supply of broad to the capital, 
for the goveniment then purchased tlio great 
mills and storehouses at Corhcil near Taris to 
liold a jiermanent reserve of 25,000 sacks of 
Hour. During the revolutionary jieriod the 
government ha?l aga.in to intervene in the food 
supply of Palis by the purchase of 1200 to 
1500 sacks of flour daily, which were sold to 
the bakers at 10 to 15 per cent boloiv llieir 
cost price. One clfcct of that nieasine was 
that merchaiils ceased entirely to send com to 
the market, and the bakers became wholly do- 
l>endcut on Die government for their sii]>plies ; 
another consciiuence was that Die inhabitants 
of the region around the cajiital Hocked to 
Paris to piirehaso bread. Stringent measui-es 
were adojited against the intruders, but bread 
was nevertheless sold to them .secretly, and Die 
consuinjition in l^aris ro.se from 1500 to 1900 
sacks of floui* daily. A first step was taken to 
compel citizens to obtain a card without which 
«bread would not be delivered to tliem, and this 
was followed by a decree fixing rations accord¬ 
ing to the number of the family. M. Thiera 
describes in liLs History of the French Jievolution 
the scone at the bakeries at the time. A long 
rope was stretched out from the door to be 
held by the hand by the people as they waited 
for their turn; the women vould sometimes 
cut the cord and there was thou a rush and 
a struggle, and armed force hail to bo called 
in to restore order. Various other measures 
were adopted as the necessity for them arose. 
In 1793 the National Convention ordered the 
creation of public giunaries in each district of 
Paris, and voted a sum of 100,000,000 livres 
to stock them. In 1807 Napoleon I. com¬ 
menced the constnictioii^of the iiiimense range 
of buildings ceiled the grenier d’abondance on 
the "oiith bank of the river at the eastern end 
of Pa’ Is. It covered a sjiace of two acre.s, and 
was intended to be six stories high, with mills 
worW by water power from the Seine in the 
basement. This magazine was to contain a 
throe months’ sup]>ly of 180,000 sacks of flour, 
constantly renewed. The service was, liowever, 
never oi^anisod, nor was building ever termi¬ 

nated. Lofts were raised over the ground 
floor and roofed in, and the whole served for 
a long time as a warehouse for the stores the 
bakers vero bound to keep as a condition of 
iheir privileges, the trade having Jecome a 
monopoly with the number of shojis limited in 
jiropoition to the number of inhabitants^ The 
building was burnt during the fighting in Paris 
on Dm suppression of tlic commune, ^iid was 
not rebuilt The use for it had ceased, as the 
Dade had been made free in 1663, and all the 
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regulations relating to tlie coin^tulfeory r(!serves 
al)olisheJ. That the magazmo was wiltully 
destroyed was proved by a doeiimeut al'terwai'ds 
found in one of the luairies, whicli the colonel 
of one of the insurgent legions reports, “ I have , 
set fire to tlio itrc7\irr iVabondant'c," All tliat 
now i'<5inains of the former lestraints on free¬ 
dom of trade in food supjdies are Art. 420 
of the Penal Code, whicli punishes by two 
mouths’ to two years’ imprisonment, ami fines 
of from one to tWijnty thousand francs, all 
maii'cuvre.s or coalitions to rai.se or reduce the 
pri(',es of corn, flour, or bread; and Art. 30 of 
the Municipal haw of 1791, which empowers the 
mayors of communes to fix the prices of bread 
and meat, while, lurwevcr, exjncssly forbidding 
the regulation of the price of corn or cattle. ; 
This law is still apjdiod in many localities, and 
atteinjrts to revive it at Marseilles in 1893, and 
more recently at St. Ihmis, led to strikes of the 
bakers, who clo.sed their sliops for several days 
rather than submit to it. T. L. 

GRENVILLE, Grokge (1712-1770), was the 
son of Richard Grenville of Wotton, and his wife 
Hester, Countess Temple. Ho was e<lucatcd at 
Eton and Christchurch, Oxford, and trained for 
the bar. Forsaking the law for politics, ho • 
wasfilected M.P. for Buckingham in 1741, and 
continued to reiirosent that constituency until , 
his death. After holding minor appointments, 
in 1754 ho became treasurer of the navy. In 
this capacity he efibeted a usefirf reform by pass¬ 
ing the Navy Bill, which provided for the sj*eedy 
and punctual i»ayment of seamen’s wages. In . 
May 1762 Grenville was appointed secretary of j 
state ; ho already held the leadership of the ; 
House of Commons. Five mouths later, how¬ 
ever, he was compelled to resign the leadership 
and the seals, and accepted the post of first 
lord of the admiralty. He sujiported Dash- 
wood’s unpopular cider tax, on the ground that 
the profusion with which the late war had been 
carried on necessitatoii the imposition of fresh 
taxes. Gi'cnville became first lord of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer in 
April 1763. His fiscal policy precipitated the 
disastrous war with America, whUe he lost 
|)opularity by the prosecution of John \S ilkes. 
When the famous “No. 46" of the Noriii Bnton 
appeare<l, he caused Wilkes to be airostod under 
a general warrant. The constitutional struggle 
wiiich ensued involve^ ministers in an expendi¬ 
ture of iC100,000, besides bringing ujKm them 
much odium. In the se.ssion of 1734 Grenville 
brought forward a series of resolutions asserting 
the right of the imperial legislature t(y impose 
taxation Jn the colonies. The proceeds of these© 
duties were to be paid into the imperial ex¬ 
chequer, and to be applied under the direction 
of parliament “ towards defraying the necessary 
expenses*of dafending, protecting, and securing 
the British colonies and plantations." The 
Commons also resolved that *4t may be proper i 


to charge certain stamp duties" in America. 
Grenville alloived a year to elapse before em¬ 
bodying the resolutions in a bill; but in 1765, 
iii' sjiite of the iniauinious ]>rutcsts of the 
American colonics, the Stamp Act was carried, 
imposing customs duties upon the importation 
iiitlj the colonics of various foreign j)ioducts. 
The act excited such di.scontent in America 
that the matter was again forced upon the 
attention of j)arlianK‘nt in 1766. Pitt, in one 
of his most brilliant speeches, insisted that 
taxation without rcjiresentiition’was illegal, but 
wliile he urged the immediate i^peal of tlic tax, 
he proposed to n]»hold the dignity of the mother 
country by asserting the general legislative 
authority of ]»arliament over the colonics. 
Grenville defended his ill-fated measure with 
vigour, but in the end the Stamp Act was 
repealed, while several of the obnoxious duli(‘S 
imposed in 1704 were witlidrawn, and others 
modified. As Grenville had blundered over the 
Regency Bill, and vras generally distasteful to 
the king, he was dismissed from the prciuiersliip 
in July 1765. Townshond, tlio chanctdlor of 
tlic exchcipicr, having proposed in 1767 to con- 
tiimc Die land-tax for one year at 4s. in tho £, 
Gienvillc carried a motion reducing tho tax to 
3s., by which the budget sustained a loss of 
£.^00,000. It is stated that tills was tho first 
occasion since the rovolulion on which a 
minister liad been defeated upon any financial 
measure. As the result of his study ofeconomi- 
cal questions, Grenville wrote in conjunction 
with William Knox a treatise on The Bresf-nt 
State of the Nation ; j>articularly vnth respect 
to its 7'rade, Finances^ etc. etc., addressed to 
ihe King wnd both Huxlscs of rarliammt 
(1768). This panqdilct was noticed by A. 
Smith, JFeaith of Nations, bk. iv. ch. i., and 
drew a rejily from Burke. Grenville had taken 
a leading jiart in the early measures against 
Wilkes, but being convinced of the futility of 
a struggle between tho House and tho electors 
of Mi(l('ilescx, ho opjioscd his expulsion from 
the House of Commons in 1769, in a speech 
which was tho most cllective delivered in favour 
of tho constitutional rights of clectoi’s. To 
remedy the evils connected with tho trial of 
election petitions,* early in 1770 GrenviUe intro- 
dneed his celebrated measure, known as tho 
Grenville Act, which forma “a landmark in 
parliamentary history” (May’s Comtitutional, 
Ilistoj'ij), This admirable reforming measure 
transferred the trial of election iietitions from 
the House at largo to a select committee, em¬ 
powered to examine witnesses upon oath. The 
act was in tho outset passed for one year only, 
but it was renewed from time to time, and made 
perpetual in 1774. This act is now repealed, 
and oloctiou petitions referred to judges who 
l•(q^«)rt to the house. Grenville attended parlia¬ 
ment through tho session of 1770, but died on 
the 20th of November in that year. He was s 
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capable statesman, had a thorough knowleilge 
of the constitution, and exhibited much financial 
ability ; but he was stern in manner, extremely 
obstinate, destitute of tact, and governed by a 
bonndleHs anilntion. 

[^Parhaincniary Ifislori/,—Grenville Papers .— 
Walpole’s Memoirs —The lUslorics of St!inh(1})o 
livcky, and May (Lord Farnborough).—M'Uid- 
locJi, Litnalnre of Pd. Kcmi.'] 0 . n. s. 

GRKNVIIjLE, Wn.LiAM Wyntjuam, Haeion 
(>UE''.Nvn,Mo (1750-183J) was the youngest son 
of Geoige CSronville by his wife Elizabctli, 
daughter of Sir William Wyiidham, Bart, He 
was educated at Eton and GhristChurch, Oxfoid. 
Electeil M.F. for Buckingham in 1782, in the 
ensuing year lie accomjianiod his brother Earl 
TcDEjile to Ireland, as private secretary. A])* 
[pointed paynmsler-general in December 1783, 
he now gave his cousin I’itt valuable ai<l in tlie 
House of Ooinmons. He devot(‘d himself to the 
study of linaiicial and commercial questions, was 
made one of the commissioners of the ncwly- 
rreated boaril of control, an<l in September 1786 
vice-president ol‘ the committee of trade. For 
a few months of 178!) Grenville filled the position 
of speaker, resigning the office to become homo 
socretui’y. In MaEch 1790 he became j>resident 
i»r the boarrl of control, and in the following 
Novembii was created Baron Gi'cnville. He 
had the eoiMluot of the government business in 
the ilonse of Lords. He was appointed foieign 
^ecietaiy in 1791, in which office ho oontiiuied 
for ton years, resigning his seat at the board 
yf control in 1793. Grenville thoroughly 
•anltd out Pitt's fondgn jiolicy, and rejected 
ill the overtures of llie revolutionai*y goverii- 
neiit Fnuice. In 1792 he introduced tho 
Mien jt«'t for the registiation and supervision of 
ill foveignei-s in the conntiy, and in 1795 the 
rrcasonabln Practices Aet and the Seditious 
Woctings Act In 1799 ho moved the resolu- 
.ioiis ior Hie Uniomwith Ireland in a speech 
>ecupying four hours, “ putting the arguments 
m strong grounds of detailed political necessity ” 
Lord Colchester’s Diary). With regard *o his 
losition as a jiolitical economist ho wrote a 
etter to Pitt in October 1800, protesting against 
amperiug with the laws of supjtly and demand, 
ind reminding him that “we hi truth fonned 
>ur opinions on the subject together, and 1 
vas not more convinced than you wero of the 
loundhess of Adam Smith’s pnnciple.H of politi- 
:al economy till I ord Livcriwol lured you from 
)iir arms into all tho mazes o. the old system ” 
Stanhope s Life of Pill), Gren viyc was a warm 
lUpportcr of tho Komaii Catholic claims, and 
laving drawn up an cinancijiaLion acheino which 
vas rejected by tbo king, lie resigned with several 
>thor members of tbo cabinet (February 1801). 
)n the downfall of Addingron in 1804, Grenviye 
brmed with Fox the Ministry of “All tlio 
Talents.” In 1807 Grenville carried an act for 
bo abolition of the slave trade, and it i-ecoivcd 


tho royal assent the v^ry day ministers went out 
of office on the Homan Catholic question (25th 
March 1807). auditor of the exchequer 
Grenville refused to i.ssue public money during 
tlie incapacity of George 111. Parliament was 
aj)pealed to, and both Houses [)a.ss{!rl a resolution 
authorising and commanding the auditor and 
oliicers of the exchequer to pay obedience to 
treasury WEirraiits for the issue of such sums as 
liad been ajiproprialcd for the services of the arjiiy 
and navy, os well as money issuable under a vote 
of credit for £3,000,000. The money was 
paid, but a protest was entered in flio Lords’ 
journals, signed by twenty-one peers, affirming 
tlio measure to be uncoiistitiitioual, and one that 
might liavc been avoided, witliout injnr> to tho 
public service, ly an address to tlie I’rincc of 
Wales. Grenville strongly o])posed tlie Corn 
Importation Bill of 1815, ami with nine other 
jiecrs signed a protest drawn up by liimself and 
Lord Wellesley, declaring their opinion that 
“public ])rosp<!rity is best jiromotcd by leaving 
uncontrolled tho free cuircnts of national indus¬ 
try ” (see Rogers’s PrvlcsLs of the iMi-ds and 
:M‘Culloeb’s cd. Wealth of Nations, 1853, ]». 
523, for the protest). Grenville resisted various 
overtures to take office, as his high sense of 
honour prevented him from doing so except iu 
a cabinet pledged to deal with Roman Catholic 
emancipation. His last speech in tho House 
of Lords (21st .^1110 1822) was iu support of 
Ihc Duke of PortlamVs Roman Catholic Peers 
Iteiief Bill. In 1828 Grenville wrote an Es^y 
on the s^ipposcd advanfatjes of a SmJcing Fund, 
of which only the first part was printed, and 
privately issued. Greiivillo died at Di’ojimore 
in Buckinghamshire, on 12th January 1834. 
As a statesman howas distinguished for industry, 
honesty, and an unusual capacity for business; 
and os a speaker he was weighty, lucid, and 
argumentative. 

[Parliamenlary Dchaie.^A'\w various Memoirs 
of George HI. ami George IV.—Sir G. C. Ltnvis’a 
Advrnistrations of Great Britain, 1783-1830.— 
Lord <':)lcliester’s Diary. —Yonge’s Life of Lord 
lAverpuol. —Brougham’s Statesmen of George IIL^ 
. 0 . B. S. 

GRESHAM, Sill Thomas, c , 1619-1579, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
mereliant; he was educated at Gouville Hall, 
Cambridge, apprenticed to his uncle Sir Jnbn 
Gresham, also a merebafit, and admitted a 
member of the Mercers’ company iu 1543. In 
1651 or 1552 ho became royal agent or king’s 
factor a± Antwerp, in which post he received 
twenty shillings a day, and which he >rctained 
wifli few intervals during three reign^ until 
1574, employed iu spite of his Protestant 
views even by Mary. His business to 
negotiate royal loans with Flemish merchants, 
to buy arms and military stores, and to smuggle 
into England os much bullion as possible. He 
succeeded in raising the mte of exchange from 
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168. to 22s. in the £, and is said to have 
laved in this way 100,000 tnarUs to the crown 
and 300,000 to tlio nati^ii. His ojMjiutious 
greatly bonelitcd English trade and credit, 
Plough lhi‘ government could not be induced 
to pay its debts as punctually as Gresham 
would liavo liked. Uo <lid not hesitate to 
rcnmiistratu with and advise Elizal>cth and 
Cecil; but ho was so useful and trustworthy 
that ho was never seriously out of favour, 
exeo]»t just after Mary’s accession. On Mary’s 
deatli he advised Elizabeth to restore the base 
money, to contract little foreign debt, and to 
keep up her credit, esj»ccially with Eiiglisli 
merchants. Ijatcr he taught her how to make 
use of these I'higlisb merchants when jtoliticjal 
trouble-s in the Netherlands curhiiled her 
foreign resources; at his suggestion the 
Merciiant Adventurers and .Shiplcra were forced 
by detention of their lleets to advance money 
to the state ; but as they obtained interest at 
12 j»cr cent inste.ad of the legal maximum of 
10, and the iutcrcbt no longer went abroad, 
Ibe tsaiisaction ]>roved advantageous to all 
parties ami increiused Gresham’s lavour. His 
jomueys to and fioni Autwerp were very 
frequent, but in his later years he entrusted 
most of his public work to his ageut, and is 
not known to have been at Antwerp aflcr 
1567. In 1554 he was sent to Spain to pro¬ 
cure bullion, a very diflicult fask in which ho 
was only jartially successful; and in 15.59 he 
was cmploycfl as ambassador to the Duchess of 
Parma, regent of the Netherlands; it was on 
tliis occfision that ho was knighted. 

In addition to his imblic services he con¬ 
tinued throughout his life to do the work of 
“the greatest merchant in London.” He 
was, ill the language of the day, a hanker and 
goldsmith, with a shop in Lombard Street^ as 
well as a mercer ; but he was a considerable 
country g(‘ntlcinan Jjesides, with estates, 
chiefly in Norfolk, where Iqs father held 
considerable jirojicrty (see Blomeficld, Korfolk\ 
and with several country houses besides the 
house in Uishopsgate which he built and 
bequeathed to London as Gresham College.^ He 
twice entertained Queen Elizabeth as his 
guest. Ilis wealth was mainly earned by his 
private business, hut he cannot bo ac<iuittcd 
of Airiching himself at the public expense by 
at least one dishonourable inanccuvre ; and he 
habitually forwaidcd his schemes by bribery. 
Tlio money so gained he applied to public 
uses, his only son having died yonj>g: the 
foundation of the royal exchange, of Greshaiq 
College, and of eight almshouses, and the 
establishment of the earliest English paper-mills 
on his estate at Ostorley, show the breadth of 
his interests, Ins liberality, his charity, his 
culture, and his commercial enterprise (see 
SxoQANUF. as Bourse ; Gresuam’s Law). 
rBurgon,'* JAft arid Times of Sir Thomas 


QA'sham.—Diiiionanj of KatUyval Bwjraphy ,— 
Fuller’s Worthies^ Norfolk, p. 259.—Holinshed, 
1^08, iv. 42C.-—iiall, Sockty in the Hli-jjhclhan 
Age^ cli. V. and appendix, for financial character 
and position.—Fox Bourne, Englkh Merchants. ^ 
— Will of Sir Th. Groliain.] K. a. r. 

OllESIIAM’S LAW. This familiar U'rm 
was introduced by MacLeod in 1858 {Elnwmts 
of Polilical 2'j'onoviy), and lias since been 
generally aecojited by cconomisls. 

It denotes that well-ascertained principle of 
cuiTuncy which is forcibly though not quite 
adeejuately expressed iu the dictum — “hiwl 
money drives out good.” It has also not in¬ 
frequently been explained by the statement 
that where two media of exchange come into 
circulation together the more valuable will tend 
to disappear. The principle in its broadest 
form may bo slated as follows:—Where by 
legal enactment a government assigns the same 
nominal value to two or more loinis of circula¬ 
tory medium whose intrinsic values ilillcr, ]my- 
mente will always, as far as possible, be made in 
that medium of wliich the cost of projluction is 
least, and the more valualde medium will tend to 
ilisappear from circulation ; in the case where the 
comliined amount in circulation is not suflicient 
to satisfy the demand for cuircncy, the more 
valuable medium will simply run to a premium. 

This is a prineijilo which obviously has its 
roots in the oidinary instincLs of commercial 
life, and the cases iu which it has asserted itself 
may be divided into those wliere (1) of two 
media intriiisicAlly good, one is by enor under- 
valued ; where (2) it is sought to kecji a debased 
metallic currency in circnlalion on a ]>ar with 
that of a better metal; where (3) an inconvert¬ 
ible paper has been made, to niii by tlie side of 
a metallic cun*ency. The reference to paper 
siigge^sts the observation tliat the circulation of 
convertible paper side by sale with, and as 
“the shadow of” gold, i.s-explained by refer¬ 
ence t(^a diflerent principle. 

The dictum above quoted appears to have 
been u.sed first in the proclamation of 1560 
respecting the decrial of the base silver coin ; 
and W'e know tliat Sir Thomas Gresham look a 
prominent part^^in advising Queen Elizabeth 
and Cecil on the reform of the currency. (See 
Burgon’s Life aiul Times of Sir 2%omns 
Qreihn’m,) We do not, however, find the 
jirinciple stated in his own handwriting. 

The actual instances of the operation of the 
law are numerous, and wo shall cite only a few. 
MacLeod quQ^ea Arist(>}>hancs, Frogs, as the 
earliest instance of its recognition. Amongst 
many in the history of the United Kingdom, 
besides the prevalence of debased silver which 
formed the oticasion of Gresham’s dictum, we 
Tr\»y cite the following frem Lonl Liverpool, 
referring to the over-valuation of silver prior to 
Hie i‘cign of James 1. 

“It is certain that the rise in the value bf 
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Gold made by James I. in the 2ud an^ 3rd 
year of his reign was rendered iiemsaiy by 
llio exportation of tlio Gol<l Coin, wliitdi had 
for some time been cxpcriouced, and by tiie^vory 
small quantity of it that was then left in 
circulation. This rise . . . produced a j'artial 
and temporary relief. . . but [Stowe] eoitfesses 
tliat this plenty of Cold coin did not continni; 
in circulation lor any length of time, and that 
it afterwards began to bo exported. It soon 
became evident that tbo last-mentioned rise 
of the value of Gobi in the Coins of this King¬ 
dom waa not siilficicnt to make it equal to the 
relative value of Gold fo Silver at the market.” 

In Mr. Chalmers’.srecj-nt woik on IhcJJis/onj 
of (Jobmufl Currency^ we have without difliculty 
noted eighteen instances, and there aie many 
more. In a pamphlet of 1710 on the Currencies 
of the liritish Plnvlations in America^ wo have 
the following:—“In sundry of our Colonies 
were enacted laws against passing of liglit 
Pieces of Eight. These laws not being put 
into execution, lieavy and light Pieces ol Eight 
passed jnnmi.scuously; and, as it always hapjiens, 
a had currency drove away the good curreniy ; 
heavy Pieces of Eight were shiiiped olF.” Ami 
on this Mr. Chalmers comments as follows:— 
“Inulating the practices familiar to them in 
England, dishonest jieraons traded on the <lesire 
of I ho voung communities for a mcbilliccurrency, 
ty ciMMilatiiig clipped money at the full rate ; 
amt tliis malpractice was condoned hy the 
Colonics when it was found that the light 
money was more apt to stay with them than 
‘broad’ otocos." So that throughout the 17th 
and 18th ccnrurica in the American and "West 
1 idnn colonics we constantly lind a debased 
cu.i'ency in i>osspssion of the field. Again, 
when the Treasury tried to introduce sterling 
into the colonies in 1838, and wrongly valued 
the dollar for concurrent circulation with the 
sl.illing, “hy ajamiiiar law, the over-rating of 
the dollar sufficed to drive out tln^shillings” 
which had been sliipped from Great BriUin. 

In the case of tlic United States wo have 
excellent instances lioth in the cflcct of the 
legislation of 1837 as driving out silver dollars, 
and in the way in whi^h the inconvertible 
“gicenhaeks” formed the chief part of tbo 
currency from 1864 to 1879. 

[Elements of Political Ertmomy, H. D. MacLeod, 
London, 8vo, 1858, p. 477.—Pi-metallisni, id. 
lin'd., 1893. Essay hy Sir R. Giffen, Economic 
Jmrtud, vol. u p. 304, explaining common mis¬ 
interpretation of Grcaliarn’s Law.l c. a. h. 

GUIFFITH’S VaLUATK^K is the name 
po]»ularly given to the government valuation of 
Ireland from Sir II. Gidlith under whoso direc- 
'tions it Avas carried out. The first act, jiaascd 
in 1820 (7 Ceo. IV. * 1 . 62), laid down a scale 
of prices as a basis for valuation, wliidh Avas 
by townlanda.' Subsequent measures, partly 

1 Tbe Htnallost local division. Tliere werc^ 60,644 
towulands in lieland in 16S1. 


ncccssitaCed by the introduction of the poor 
law in 1838, anfeuded the original .system, 
Init the existing valuation, commencing witl^ 
Munster in 181€ and ending with Armagh in 
1865, was at lust carried out under an act ol 
1846 (9 & 10 Viet. c. 110), and later on 
under one of 1852 (15 k 16 Viet. c. 63), 
AAiiicli last revised the very Ioav scale of prices 
fixed in 1826 and hitherto retained. The 
authority of Griflilli’s valuation—at one time 
highly esteemed—is uoav completely disciediied 
not only a.s a guide for fixing rents, Avhich it 
Avas not int<‘nded to he, hut even as a stamlard 
for taxation. The pi'iccs asMimed by it are not 
those now exist,ill"; no adecpmtc account is taken 
of the yield of land, and tlie dillcicnt bases of 
tlic acts of 1846 and 1852 make llie valuation 
unfair as betAveen the localities atteted. 

[For origin of system see Seebuhm, ViUage 
Comm., ch. vii.] C. F. B. 

GIMST TAX. Sec Macinato. 

OitOA'r. See Fouri’KNcic. 

GK()SCHEN (Coin), In Gcnnan countries 
the word groschen av.i.s originally A])plied to 
any large or thick coin. Peconl exists of gold 
groschen liaving been coined as early as the 
}(“ar 1232. Tlie name was, however, more 
commonly applied to silver coins. The value 
of the silver grosclieii varied considerably, 
as, in adilitiou to there being several kinds 
of tlioso coins, the Aveight and fineness ol 
each particnll.r kind aa’jis not constant. Their 
lii.sLury, in lact, presents a record of more oi 
less conlinnous debasement, similar to that sc 
frequently met Aviih in tracing the life of coins 
Avhicli have been in use for centuries (e.fj. crown, 
denier, groat, livre, jicnny). Ulie greed or 
this peonniary dinicuUiea of successive rulers 
led to the lowering of the coins cither in Aveighf 
or fineness, until a coin Avhich Avas, as already 
mentioned, at one time made of gold, ended iU 
career as one of the smallest sih^er coins ol 
Germany, Avith a valfffi of only Tii^th of a thalci 
(or ajipioxitiately l^th of a penny). 

No indication of the nominal value ofgrosohoti 
i.^ to be found on the older coins, tliongh it is 
generally placed on Mie more modem pieces. 

• Silver grosclien are not uoav struck. The 
following list, however, gives the jiarticulars ol 
those in use in Pni.s.sia, Saxony', and Austria 
during comparatively recent years. . 

• 

PiiuasiA. 


[Under the Imo of SOih fleptemher ISSl.) 


• 

Silver Coin. 

Weisht 

(gruiuiiiCK). 

l<'iuono<^. 

Value in 
Qonnan 
Harks. 

Groschen (aV 


• 


thaler) . 

2-1924 

222-822 

0-0877 

Half-grosclien 




thaler) • 

1-0902 

222-222 

0-0438 
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{Under the Law of 4th JS37.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weight 

(giuinutos). 

Millo-siiiuil 

^'inuness. 

Value in 
(.icrni.-ui 
Maiks. 

Groschen (Vir 




thaler) . 

2-1959 

220 

0-0870 

Half-groschcii (<>',? 




thaler) 

r0979 

229 

0-0130 


Oil tlie iiitriHlnctioii in 1871^, uinliM* the act ol 
tlio 9th July of tliat year, of tlm Oeniiaii 

coinage, witli tho gold ni.iik as the standard ol 
value, tlie coinage of groscheii was discontinued. 
The new law, however, provided for the coinage of 
Tiickid pieces of tljo nominal value of 10 jifonmgc 
(O'l maik), and these coins, which have talcen tin* 
place of the old silver pieces, are couiuionly 
Bpoken of as groschen. 

Kaxony. 

{Under the Lnw nf ^Oth Jahj 


Silver Coin. 

Wfijilit 

(gniimiics) 

Millfviiual 

Fminie^s 

V.ilno 111 

(.ieimaii 

JIurks. 

Two new groscheu 
tlialcr) 

New irroschen (v\ 

3-1181 

312-.500 

0-17r.4 

lh.aler) . 

Half new gro.schen 

2-1200 

2-29 167 

0-0877 

thaler) 

1-0630 

229-167 

0-0138 

{Under the Ltm nf the U)th Ufitf /,V 

■77.) 

Silver Coin. 

Weighl 

(cramniei). 

Millesimal 

Fincjio.ss. 

ValiK' PI 
<t(Miiiaii 
Mai K.s. 

Two new giosclien 




(,V thaler) 

New groschen (h 

3-2200 

300 

0-1739 

thaicr) . 

Halfnew groschen^ 

2-1004 

230 

0-0870 

thaler) 

l-O.Wi 

230 

0-0135 j 


Prior to 1840 the groschen rcpresi^’tcd of 
a thaler. Tlie coin weighed l'08ri6 granniies, and 
was composed of silver of the inillcsimal fmcne.ss 
of 368. Its value in inodeni German marks is 
equal to 01315 mark. ^ 


AuriTHIA. 

{Under the (Jonvenlivn of 21st Seplemher 175S.) 


Silver Coin. 

Weiglit 
(gi amines). 

Millvsimal 

Fineness. 

Value ill 
Gorman 
Marks. 

Kaisergroscheii, or 
3-ki'eutzcrj)iece 

170*10 

343-7.50 

0-lte3 


No provieion was made in the currency law of 
29th April^8.52 for the ednage of silve; groschen ; 
the Bmallest Austrian silver coin i.ssucd under that 
low being a tln-huntzer piece. 

1 The coinage of these pieces wjis discontiimcd in IfiM, 
when tlieir place was taken by thecopx^er &-pleutjigo piece. 


[Friedrich Noback, J/iint, Mnss^ und Gewichle- 
buchy beijizig, 1879. —(?roA'<7ie«>C''aW?tcf, Leipzig, 
1749.] F. E. A. 

GHIOSS AND NKT. Tlie word “gross ” has 
sometimes been used byccoiioinists as a synonym 
of “total” or “aggregate.” J. S. Mill, for 
iiistaMce, often means by “gross i»roduce ” total 
or aggregate prodneo a.s oiiposed to avei-ago or 
jx'T OJpita produce (see, r.i;., J^rinn'ph's, I. xiii. 
§ ‘2 ad fin.), and by “gross profit” the absolute 
amount of profits as oj>posed to the rate of jirolit 
(r.r/., K'tsai/s on some Unsrt/Jed Questions, etc., 
JI.92; rrinciplcs, iv.iii. §•"). Generally, however, 
“g^)s^”}|as lieeii iiseil as aeoirrlative of“iiet”— 
the net juolits, lent, and prodneo being wdiat is 
left of tlie gloss jiroHts, rent, and prodnee after 
eeitaiu deductions have been made. In the 
ease of lirnhts the terms are not projicily ajiplic- 
able, .sinec jirolits arc thcm.selvcs not rcci ijd.s, 
i.e., what is left of tho gro.ss receipts after all 
tlio co.st of obtaining llieiii lia.s been dedneted. 
{.\)nsc(juently tbeteim “gross jiii>jiiH” has never 
attaine<l anypre.eisoseii.se ; it mii.st bo variously 
iutorpreleil according to the eoiilext in which 
it appears. “Gross rent” is the amount of 
lent p.aid to the landlord by tlio tenant, and 
iie.t rent is tlieamnimt left to tlie landloid afler 
lie ha.-> paid all c.xpen.sos of niamigeiiu'iit ami 
rcp.airs ( li'enltli (f ]\'allow, 11. li.); “rent” alone 
iLsually means in eeonomic works the net rent, 
while in shitistics it inean.s tho gross rent. As 
to tlie ]»r(>j)er application of tlie terms gross and 
net jiroduco tlieie was formerly considerable 
dillVience of o))iuion. The riivsiDCU.vrs ('/.r.) 
lield that rent wa.s the only not }>i'o»liU!C of a 
country, and looked on jn-olits and wagi-.s a.s 
merely a jiait of the ncoe.s&ary exjieiises of 
obtaining this net produce. Adam Smith 
(.Icfined “giuss revenue” as the whole animal 
jirodiiec, and “net luveimo” as what rcnniiii.s 
of this alter dedmtiii.g the expense of main¬ 
taining fixed and cireuUling ^‘apital; by this 
definition net revenue’' is made to include 
the whole of profits, wages, ami rent. Hut 
Kicardo in his Vrineqdcs, cli. x.wi. “on gro8.s 
and net revenue,” exolmled wages from net 
revenue, apiiaruiilly on the gi'oiiiid that tliey 
consist entii’ciy of iiccc.ssarie8, so that nocontri- 
bulion.s to the state nor additions to cajiftal 
can be made, from them. James Mill 
ch. iv. § l)adoj)ted the same view in sjiite of a 
prote.st by M.althus {PoUtieal J-A-monnj, 1st ed. 
l»i). 423-425) ill {hhmi/s, pji. 

88, 89) calls it the usual doctrine, and sug^'sts 
that it should bo amended by including in the 
“ net imidiieo ” so nmcli of wages as is over and 
above the smallest amount necessary for main¬ 
taining the existing number of workers. Later 
wiitcrs seldom use tlie terms gross und net 
pioduce or revenue, but treat the unqualified 
“jirofTuco” und “rcvemic” as equivalent to 
Ailain Smith’s net revenue. K. c. 

GKOTIUS, HudO (Huig van Oroot, 1683* 
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1645), was bora at Delft; at the age of eleven bo 
became a student of tlio university of Leyden, 
and early distiiiguisbed liimself as a classical 
sebokr. At iit’lccu be entered public life, 
aoconipanying an embassy to tlie French couit. 
On his return bo practised law, and was made 
advocate-general of the Fisc for tlie provinces 
of Holland and Zeeland in 1607, and pciisionaiy 
of Ivoitordam in 1613. In llie'religious ami 
political <lisputcs of his country, (Irotius sup¬ 
ported the ])aily of the “Remonstrants,” the 
party of Arminiauisni and toleration in religion, 
and of oligarchic ropublicaiiisin in j)olitics. In 
1618 he was arrested along with J. van Olden 
Iknicvehit, the leader of tlie Remonstrants, and 
while the latter was ]mt to deatli, Grotius was 
Sentenced to impi-isonment in a fortress for lilo. 
Escaping by the stratagem of his wife, wlio liad 
him carried out in a clicst sn]>pos(id to contain 
his books and dirty linen, he crossed the frontier 
in disguise and made his way to Paris in 1621. 
lie received a ^lension, nominally at least, 
of 3000 livres from the King Louis XIII. In 
163'1 he was aj»]iointetl Swedish ambassador at 
the Froiieh courf. In 1045 he lesigneil this 
|)Ost and retired to Stoekliolrn ; hut di-ssatisliod 
with life tlmic, he crossed ovei to Germany and 
lied i*t Rostock in the same year. Grotius was 
Jistiiigiiished ns an historian, a scholar, an 
degant writer of Latin verse, and a tolerant 
dfologian who sought to lectmeile Catholic 
ind Ih-'lestaiit, and wrote commentaries on the 
'>cnptu!'es in the spirit of sidiolarshiji ratlio’* 
,han ot dogmatic tlieology. Ilia De, VeiilaU- 
'^h'Viliatuv fidi/jiouis was published in 1627 ; 
lis /fnnolafwnenon the Old and New Testaments 
'I'rvien 1641 and 1616. But his greatest 
am was won in jurisprudence. Already in 
1604 he had written a book Dc Jure Pmthv, 
vb'ch ho did not publish, the MS. of which 
vas only dis<-overed in 1868. This woik was 
iig-t'sted by his^>ractlcal experience: he had 
lad uJ argue for the lawfulness of tl^ capture 
>f a Portuguese galleon by tbe Dutch East India 
kmpany. The shoit treatise oilled Marc 
^Abcrnm (jirinted in 1600) was a clia]>ter of 
Jiis work : against the Poiiiigueso claim to the 
astern w-'iiters, he assci te«l that the ocean was 
iee to all, ‘When disputes about the control 
tf the sea arose afterwards between the Dutch 
.nd the English, Selden wrote his Mare Clan- 
nm (published in 1635) in answ'or to Grotius. 
riie J)e Jure Pnvikc was the germ out of which 
jrow the De Jure Ikili ct Pacis^ published at 
kns in 1625. Grotius himself tells ns that 
ho license wliich ho saw pmaiTing thi-oughout 
he Ohristian w'orld b.dh in tbe making and in 
he carrying on of wai- -it was tlie time of tho 
'hirty YcaiV War—was the motive wbicli in- 
iuced him to underLaki his great w'ork (De Jure 
hlliy Prolog. 3, § 28). Parts of the subjeCT he 
dinits bad previously been treated of by some 
f tho schoolinon, and by more recent theologians 


and lawyers; but his chief pretleocssors were, 
as lie says, Albcidfius Gcntilis (De Jure BelU^ 
1589), and Balthazar Ayala (De Jure el Offiem* 
Pellicis, 1597). •But Grotius may be said to 
have }iractical]y created a new science, “llie 
law of naliiro and of nations,” wliieli in bis 
own lifetime became a subject of academic 
teaching, and to have written a book on tliis 
subject wbicli has attained greater lame than 
any that has been written on it since. Bkntham, 
who attacked the idea of a law of nature, 
introduced for tlie law of nations tho term 
“ Inteknatjonal Law ” ('/.r.). Througliout 
tlio 17th and 18th centimes tho treatise of 
Grotius exercised an enormous influence on 
ethical and legal thought. It came to be less 
.studied only when many of its main principles 
had been acce|)led by tbe more civilised nations, 
and when the sometimes iiTcIevaiit erudition 
and elaborate citations troin ancient autliors, 
which were the fa-sbion of the early 17th 
century, made it disln.steful to a later age. 
Giotiiis liini.self defended his use of the testi¬ 
monies of pliiloso[>liers and historians on the 
ground that they su])plyovideuec of that consent 
of mankind to which writers on the Jus mturoi 
and jus gcntluvi were in the habit of ajipealing ; 
lie admits that his quotations tioni poets and 
orators arc introduced rather lor purposes of 
ornament. Grotius, while jirofessedly basing 
las theories on reason and on fact, has still 
much of the srlfclastic reverence for authorities— 
Aristotle, the Bible, tho Fathers, the Roman 
.lurista, tho schoolmen lliomsclves; though lie 
has departed from the scholastic minutoncss 
of argumentation and is saturatcil witli the 
“clu-ssical” learning of the licnaissuncc. It 
may bo said of Grotius and of his loss hlcrary 
follower Pufendorf that for the Protestant 
countries of Europe they took tho place which 
the great schoolmen from Aquinas to Suarez 
occupied in tho Roman Catholic world. When 
the inevitable reactioirtfgainst the authority of 
the name of Srotius began, his critics, such as 
Palcy and Dugald Stewart, forgot that Grotius 
cli<l not jirofess to write a complete treatise on 
ethics and jurisjirudence, and tliat he expressly 
dis6lainied treating the subject of ]iolitics. His 
p''ofc8Scd subject is what his title indicates; 
and tho order of the words in the title is also 
sigiiiiicant,—the phrase, it may be noted, is 
incidentally used in a fiussage Grotius (piotes 
from Cicero. But it is only llio last jKirt of liLs 
third book and the last' few’ c]ia))ters of his second 
that de.al strictly with ttie subjects of interaa- 
tional*law, i.e. with the principles .regulating 
the intercourse of nations in war anel in |)eace. 
The rest of Hie work is all intoncod^to lead 
up to this subject. In l*k. i. he treaU of the 
origin of rights and laws in general, discusses 
the question raised by some Christian writers 
whether any war is just, deciding that sotcc 
wars are not contrary to tho law’ of nature oi 
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even to the positive divine Uw. In otder to 
distinguish between jmblio and private war he 
explains the nature of sovereignty with its 
dilforent fonna and degrees, 'lie then goes on 
to consider the iltity ol sulijects to superiors, 
denying the doclviuo that the people is every- 
where sovereign and that everywhere sahjecla 
may be-Jiistilieil in rebelling {sec Ai.thusius). 
Grotius niiaUrtes his precept of non-resistance 
only ill cases wliero the rulers have by the con¬ 
stitution a limited power, or where a legally 
absolute mit'r uses extienie cruelty or practically 
abdicates (see Huiiuks). In bk. ii., in order to 
discuas all the causes from which war may arise, 
he examines what things are common, what are 
proiKjrty, wliat is the right of persons over per¬ 
sons, what obligations arise i'romownershii), what 
are the rules ot royal succession, what riglits are 
obtaiuetl by pact or contract, what is the Ibrceand 
interpretation of tieaties and ot oatlis, what is 
due for danuigo done, wbat is the sacredness of 
ambassadors, the right of burying the dead, 
and the nalure of punishments. Bk. iii. “has 
for its subject, first, what is lawful in war: 
and when it has drawn a distinction between 
what is done with iinjmnity and may even in 
dealing with foreigneis bo defended as con¬ 
sistent witli justice 0’i“ cjieniuw) and that 
which is really free from fault (is in accordanix? 
witli jus ijUci'TucuL), it then comes to treat of 
tlie kinds of peace ami convention in war.” 
It will he obvious even from thi^brief enuniei-a- 
tioii of contents, oflapted from Grotius’s own 
Buniniary (Proleg. 4, §§ 3a-H5), that thougii re- 
cognising the distinctions, Orotius has not 
separated law troni ethics nor public fioni 
private law. 

Of economic (juestions he docs net dircetl} 
treat. Ilis interest for the economist, apart 
from his reference to such questions ns property, 
usury, etc., comes mainly from tlm direct and 
indirect elTeet of his conception of the law of 
nature (see Jus NATURAhti). In his use of the 
, tenn juji gentium, Gi'otius combiiild the original 
Roman meaning of it, the customs and ])rinciplcs 
of right common to dilferent political societies, 
with a nso of the term which wm not Roman, 
osssjws inter gt-ntes, the usages rccognis(^ ns 
right between independent political societies 
as quasi-iMjrsons,—a confusion of meanings 
theoretically very misleading, but practically 
beneficial, since it enabled Grotius to read into 
questions of international intercourse the hu¬ 
mane principles of the Roman jm gentium as 
modihed by philosojJhical ideas about^a law 
•tf nature.* 

Grotiu^ influenced partly by the biblical 
narrative, partly by classical trsditions, and 
partly by what he had heard of the simple life 
of barbareus i^cs—such as “certiiin jicoplcsof 
America,”—imagined a primitive state in which 
everytliing was common. Departure from prim¬ 
itive siin}>lioha^ and innocence and the growth 


of agriculture and other arts made private 
property nccessaiy. It originated by a certain 
pact, either o.xpres8, as by division, or tacit, as 
by bccupation (ii. 2, § 2). “Original acquis¬ 
ition might of old, when the human race could 
moot together, bo made by division : nowadays 
it is «nly made by occupation’ (ii. 3, § 1). 'lliiis 
for all ]>ractic 5 il imrposes Grotius ibllows the 
liomaii jurists in basing the right of property 
on occii'palion. Tlio suggestion of the juj-ist 
Paulus that piopeity may also arise troin tlio 
making of new things—an anticipation of 
Lockk ('/.r.), wiio bases ]noi>erty on labour— 
Grotius ]mts aside on the ground tliat “making” 
piTsnjiposes cither previous ownersliip of the 
material, or acquisition ot it by occuiiation ; 
nthmvise what we make is not ours (ii. 3, § 3;. 
With regard to the ocean, the reason nhy 
communism was givam u]» (loes not exist: it is 
gi eat enough tosidfico for all ]ieople (ii. 2, § 3), 
atid moreover it cannot propeily be occupied, 
as lakes or even rivers enn, aii'l )"'ing largely 
unknown at the hist division of the earth, it 
could not be divided, and so could only become 
}»roperty now by occupation. So far as small 
portions of the sea— e.g., hays, estuaiaes, 
straits,—(xiu be occupied, they may by Ihc law 
of nature beconus the jtroperty of nations, and 
even of individuals, or may lie diviiled between 
several (ii. 3, § 8); but even such ownership 
may be contrary to the law of nations- i.e. con¬ 
sent or cuslom (ii. 3, § 10). Ihus it was jMirt 
of tlie Roman jus goitimn that the sea was 
common to all men (lA § 9). 

In his ebapter “On GmitiacUs” (ii. 12) 
Grotius does not advance beyond ArasTOTLK 
(q. c.) in hi.s views about value or money, except 
in so far as ho recognises that deferment of 
jiaymcnt and other such “accidents capable of 
being valued” may allect the price (§ 14)—a 
juinciplo of importance among ca-suists in regard 
to the (picstion of interest, ^ot all monopolies, 
lie holdii arc contraiy to the law ot nature ; 
they may he permitted by a government for a 
just cause, as in tlie case of Joseph in Kgyi»t. 
But a combination to raise price.8 or prevent 
by framl or force the importation of a large 
([iiantity of a commodity is wong (§ 16).^ 

Contrary to the more received opinion, 
Grotius holds that usury is not forbidden bj 
the law of nature, and points out the fallacie* 
of the usual avgnmeiite about the barrenness ol 
money, etc. ; but since the divine law forbad* 
Hebrew to lend to Hebrew money on usury, anc 
“since precepts of this sort bind Christians als< 
03 being called’to a higher jiitch of virtue,” aiif 
• since what was a duty towards a fellow-country 
man then is for Christians a duty towardi 
all men, nsuiy seems forbidden to Christian: 
by_the positive divine law (ii. 12, § 20) 
But for Grotius, as for the m^iroval casuists 
tlicrc are distinctions between the usury whicj 
is forbidden and a taking of interest which i 



permissible. Human laws,” he says, “•which 
allow Bomothiug to bo covenanted for the use of 
money, if the rale lio within a due compensation, 
are not opposed to natural or divine W,—as 
in Holland it has long been gi-antcd to persons 
in general to reipiirc 8 im cent per aiinnm, and 
to merchants 12 per cent. If they excefid that 
stamlanl, Jaws may afford ini]nmity, but they 
cannot give a light” (Ibid. § 22). 

['J’lio l>c Jure HdU cl Vacis lias been ediUd hy 
^ \Vlii;\\'i‘ll, willi !in KiiglMi translation wliich omits 
some of til-* supeiJinoiiH qnotjilion.s. 3 vols., 
Oatiibr., 1863. The translation wa.s also pvibUslicd 
Msparalely. Tlieu* is a careful analysis of the 
wliole work ill llalliim’s InirtHl. to the. Literature 
of Lnro/H', vol, li. Till*, ju'count-s of it in Janet’s 
llviknre de hi Scienre Politique, in BluntscliU’s 
(itwr/iiclifc drr iicueicn iSfaiitsn'issenschii/t, and in 
Erdmann's llidory of Philosophy (translated) arc 
mneli tiiDie im'ugre.—Art. “Orotius” in Encycl. 
lirit, by M.nk l’;ittis<in.—Keeal.so ninny important 
relcieiufs m Malm’s Ancient Law and Inter- 
vntioiiid l.'iie. —Austin’s Jurisprudence. — Hull’s 
Iiiteriiidional Lair, and in Dr. 15onar’s chapter in 
\ns Philiisoplii/ Olid l'<.ii'i-''l Ef ,iioiiiy.\ Jj. 0. U. 

DitoHM) - ANXIIAIj (Scotland) a yearly 
rcvtiiue 01 perjH'tual annuity payable out of 
l.uid. (1) Ill lands originally eliurcli lands the 
sujuriority or lord.shi]i is in many cases in tlie 
crosvn, the vassal holding by tenure direct of 
tlio '.rowii at a nominal rout, but paying an 
nnimil sum or ‘‘grouud-anmial ” to the ciown 
"laiitce fd‘ the revenues of tlie eliurcli lands. 
(2) In Tundorn i>r.ietice the building-U;ud 
speculator, for exainjile, lakes land on feu, and, 
where sub-iufeudatiou is not jirohibitcd at law 
or by : jreement, be sublets to builders at au 
uhan - (l I'eu ■ Duty (see Ficu) ; but where 
sub-iulcudation is prohibited, he dispones or 
grants the land to be hehl not of himself, 
but of the superior or overlord, subject to a 
^•cservel perpetual annual charge or “gi’onnd- 
a iui.al,” to \m paid to himself his heirs and 
assignees. This reserved charge, •diich in its 
nature is similar to the chief rents frequently 
alfeeting freehold land in the North of Knglaml, 
is mailc a burden alfeeting the land itself; and 
usually the gi-antec executes a bond, in which 
lie dispones the land bti^k to tho granter, hut 
only as a security fur tho annual payment, for 
wliieb ho also becomes personally liable under 
the so-called “bond and disposition in security.” 
The docninents in ^he transaction are recorded 
ill the land icgistcr.s. A. 1), 

GHOUND IIKNTS. The expression ground 
rent is gonciully usod in coi^icction with build¬ 
ing lease.*!. It is sonictim^'s said or believed 
that the ground re’t re]»roscnts the yeafly 
value of the ground as distinguished from tho 
value of til" building, but this is not necessarily 
the case. The lessor may prefer to let ^ic land 
for a lump sum payable at once and to take 
no lent (a “ jieppei-corn rent”), o. a merely 
nominal annual sum, in which case the ground 


rent is of course much less than the yearly 
value of the land. On the other hand annual 
[laymcnts arc called ground rents in many caseilf 
in which case iJiey really represent part of tlie 
annual value of the building. I'liis arises more 
especially in tho case of “inii>vovcd ground 
routs.” A buihler, having taken a building 
lease at an animal rent of ilO, ami having 
built a house costing ^2000, may deal with the 
)»roperty in a great vaiiety of way.s. He. may 
a.ssigii the lease to an occupying tcn.'iiit for a price 
exceeding £2000, tlie juueha.ser uiuh*ilaking 
to pay the original ground lent; lie may lot 
tho house on a shoit lease for a yearly rent 
representing the tull yearly value, in which 
ease tho rent is called the raek nmt; or he 
may, in con.sideration of a premium of £2000, 
grant an underlease for the wliolc teim at an 
iucrwised ground rent, the ineieasc representing 
the jirofit on the transaction. lii tho last 
nicnlioncd ca.se the rent is called an “improved 
ground rent.” In order to make the pmTha.se 
look attractive he may ehaige a smaller ]»rcnuum 
than £2000, which will of course necessitate a 
further increase in tho improved gi’ound rent, 
but in such a ease, whiili hi jtractico occurs 
pn-tty frequently, flic so-called gi-imnd rent 
partly represents tlic interest and sinking-fund 
for tho cost of tlio Iniihling, and to that extent 
exceeds tho annual value of the ground. It is 
sonu'timos saiil that ground rents do not jiay 
loc-al rales,*hiit this is a fallacy. The rates 
are charged on tho rack rents, that is to say on 
the full value, which, of eour.se, includes the 
ground rent. No iloubt the rates are, as a ruin, 
paid by the occupying huiaiit, but this is 
generally a comUlion of the le.ase, ami the 
tenant, knowing that he has to ]Kiy tho rates, 
pays so much less rent (see Financk, GiiXKHAL 
ruiNcii‘iiK.s OF; Taxation), 

III the language of auctioneers ami others 
the expression ground rents is frecjuently used 
to describe propert^et on building leases, but 
this is, of*coursc, inaeeurute. The cxpics^on 
“ground landlord” whicli is often used for 
the ultimate recipient of gi-ouud rents, is also 
misleading and connected with the popnlai. 
%lea that the lessor owns tlio land and the 
lessee tho house. During the continuance of 
the lease the lc.ssor has a merely reversionary 
interest in the land and the house, Hic lessee 
being, subject to tUb conditions of the lease, 
their temporal y owner. The ownership of tho 
house eanuot in any sense bo severed from the 
oi^crship of the laftd, and ilio henefit of an 
increase in tlie value of tho land in the case of 
a long lease accrues to the lessee,•and not to the 
lessor, at least not before the expifttion of the 
lease. This fact is also frequently lost sight 
of when new schemes of taxation^re discussed. 
German writer-s use tho word Grvnd-rcnU in 
the seii.so of ceoiiomical rent 
[Much iuterosting infoimation on these suhii''6ts 
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GROWING CROPS—GUARANTEE 


can 1)0 found in Mr. C. H. Sargant’s books, Ground 
Rents nml HaUdimj fjeaseSy ana Urban lintin ;/,— 
’"or a <li{reveiit vkiw sco B. Costolloo, Incidence of 
Taxation (ISnC ).—•>/ Sd. Voiiim. //. 0/ C. on 
Town Ilohlinijs.'] E. S. 

GROWING C 4 OPS, though notscverod from 
the land, and tlierofore, strictly speaking, part 
of the land, are for some purposes looked upon 
as things not ^wtaking of the nature of real pro- 
])erty (see Emijlkm knts). For the purpose of the 
Bills ol Halo Act (see Bii.n of Salk), gi*owing 
crops, when separately assigned or charged, are 
dccincd to be personal chattels ; but when they 
arc a,ssigiJo<l or charged together with any in¬ 
terest in the land on which they grow, they arc 
lookcxl iij ‘011 as part of the lainl, and the docu¬ 
ment embodying the assignment or charge need 
not be registered as a bill of sale, is. s. 

GROWTH, PiiorouTioNATR, may bo delined 
as the incre;isc of a quantity relative to its initial 
value. For insUiico tho export of coal from 
Knglaud being 23'G million tons in 1880 and 
38*2 million in 1890, the proportionate growlli 
of the export during tho period 1880-90 is 
(38*2-23 •d)-r23’6-^^;f or nearly 62 per cent. 
In general terms, if be the value of the 
quantity at the beginning of the period under 
eou.sideration and at tho end, the proportion* 
ate growth during that period is (-Ki 
I f in a second period tlio quantity changes 
from iCj back to Xq, the proportionate growtli 
downwards, or decrease, is by parity — (j^j — 
-r-Xj—not the mere negative of the growth 
upwards, as might seem natural. An attempt 
to obviate this anomaly is made by Mr. Cooley 
in “Observations on the Measure of Change” 
In tho Jouriud of the American Statistical 
AssocialUm for March 189?, It may be 
observed tliat the difiiciilty disajipears when the 
growth is small. 

Proportionate growth may be considered os 
relative to, or dependent on, some variable 
other than time. Thu?* tho proportionate 
growth of the demand for a coramoUity con-e- 
8 j)onding to a small jiroportional growth or 
percentage incroincnt of iU i)rice is the measure 
of Elasticity of Demand (sec Demaxd). 

Tlio conception of the proportional growth ot 
a quantity being independent of the particular 
scale or unit employed in measuring the 
quantity^is i>articularly appro})riate when wo 
want to compare the inor('a>ie of dilfcront things. 
The ordinary graphic representations of absolute 
growth are not so well suited for this purpose. 
Thus suppose that, to quote Prof. Alarsh^U, 
“ ’ ’ consumption per head of Lea and sugar in 
the United Kingdom for the years 1860 to 1883 
is ropresent^d to the same scale in pounds ” in 
two ordin.vy curves. “Tho danger of tho 
popular use qf statistical curves is illustrated 
by the fact that afi orator ini^it ]>erhaf>s carry 
his audience with him, while ho argued that 
they showed a much more ;apid growth of tho 


consumption of sugar than of tea. But, really, 
there is very little dilfcrenco between the two 
as is scon on comparing ‘ two curves ’ in which 
a podnd of sugar is com]>ar<!d against, not a 
pound, but an ounce of tea” (see GHArnro 
MKmoi) in connection with Fig. 4). 

(Maf.'^ltall, <f Economics, Oth eil. hk. 

iii. ch. iv. p. 102 et scq. —Jonnoil of the Slalisticol 
Soiidn, Juhilee vol, 188.^, p. 2ri7 <i seq.) 

V. T. |{. 

GRUNDIjKR, CiiiilsTiAN Gom.oii (latlor 
half of 18th century), merchant in Beilin, 
author of various treatises on comim'rcial 
subjects. 

Ueber den t/rossen yudUhe.il der MonojjolUn 
iP'qcn freye AlannfaJdnren {1787). — Allje.mrine 
Reitroffe zur Hamlinnq (Berlin, 1788). — Uehcr 
die MeMe zu Frankfurt a. 0. (Berlin, 1807). 

n. H. H. 

GUARANTIEE. A contract by which one 
penson — called the surety — imderfakos to he 
liable for the debt of auotli<T person—ealh'd 
the principal ilebtor. A contract of this mil me 
must, in aceonlaneo wilh § 4 of the Statute of 
FjuikI.s, bo in writing; but § 3 of the Mer¬ 
cantile Law Aincndinent Act provides that it 
shall not bo necessary lor Iho consideration to 
be set out in writing. ThLs does not, of course, 
dispeii.so with the necessity of a coiisidL-ralion 
in all eases where tho cunUact is not mmle by 
deed, but tho granting or eontimiing of a loan 
to tho princi]>al debtor is in itself a sullicicnt 
consideration to support tho promise of tho 
surety. 

It is frequently doubtful whether a guarantee 
is inlciidod to be a eontinuiug one or whether 
it is merely intended to refer to a s])ecial trans¬ 
action, and tho surrounding ciremnstences may 
be considered in order to {^certain the intention 
of the parties (see, for instance, Leathley v. 
Spyer, L R. 5 C. P. 59.5). A contract of 
guarantco must bo dislingui.sht 1 from a con¬ 
tract of indemnity, which may be valid though 
not in writing. Tho distinution is shown in 
the well-known ease of Birkmyr v. Darnell (1 
Smith, Loading Cases, 8tii ed., p. 326), and ex¬ 
pressed ill the following words : “ If two come 
to a shop and one bi^ys and the oilier, to gain 
bim credit, promises the seller: Jf he does not 
pay you, I will, this is acollatcj-al undertaking, 
and void without writing by the Statute of 
Frauds. But if ho says: Lei him hare Che 
goods, I will be your pay master, or I will see you 
paid, this is an undci taking as for lumsolf, and 
he shall be intended to bo tho very buyer, and 
the other to act as hut his servant,” but it is 
often very diflieult to decide what was the 
intention of the parties as to tlicse jioiuts (see 
in re Hoyle (1893), 1 Ch. 81). 

A ci^ditor who is secured by a guarantee 
must 1)0 carofiil not to alter the tenns of his 
arrangement wilh tho principal debtor without 
the concurrence of tho surety, os a disregard of 
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his rule may have the effect of discharging the 
urcty. 

A surety, after having satisfied the crodiLor, 

9 entitled to an assigiiincnt of all seora-itiefc 
leld by the cre<litor in respect of such debt, 
, 11(1 to use all remedies of the creditor in order 
0 obtain from the principal debtor or a^iy co- 
lurcty rej)aynient of the sums expended by him. 
[DeColyar, Law of 0uarantcc8,Zv<\ ed., 1SD7.] 

K. s. 

(UJAKANTVISM, a term introduced by 
yViT.i.iAM Eluku (j.v.) to denote the various 
duuilablo, saiings, uml philanthropic agencies 
irganised to ]iromotc tliiilt. 

(lUAKD KENTS, ('Asrr.K-diJAni) Rrnts. 
Lyastle-guard or castle-waid was a form ol 
[nilihiry service whicli seems to have been 
aiorc ooniiiK'n in the south and oast of England 
than elsewlu’re. Tin* tenants, who held lands 
in virtue of this service, did not follow their 
loid to war; their duty waa the defence 
of his castle, where they were obliged to 
a.s8cmb!e on tiio ai>proach of an enemy, and 
remain to assist the regular gimisou till the 
danger was ovci In later years this service 
was compounded for l»y an annual money pay¬ 
ment called caslle-gnard rent. A long list of 
guaid-rent.s, in ecuineetion with Ttover (!aslle, 
ilatel 40 lleniy Ul. i.s preserved in the AV,/ 
liool of the luxhoian', i’liere is a similar list 
•it, the public record oflice, dating from about 
1080. This stJOCies of rent is not yet obsolete, 
for the Earl of Chiehester, as owner of Ila.slint"s 
Castle, .still receives guard-rents from tcuauLs 
In the liapo of Hastings. 

[0. J. Elton. The Ttnares of Kenl^ Loudon, 
'\^()'i.--A^cfuro'oglt:id Itevim, i. f>7, ].-oiidoii, 
— iiai Hook of iho Exchequer, folios 194 d. 
and 197).— Public Jieaml Ojjice Calendars and 
Indcox-f, No. 83.] a. B. 8. 

GUARDIANS OF THE POOH. The title 
ai 1 Oili-e of gn.ardian appear in Gilhert’s Act 
ot ] ■82(2“Geo.llI. c 83). Where incorpor¬ 
ation of {larishes was formed (sco GiLniciir'sAcrr) 
the relief of tlio poor was to bo administered by 
paid guardians, nominated by the ju.stices ol 
the peace, one to represent each of the incorpor¬ 
ated parishes. The Poor Law Amendment Act 
(4 & 5 Will. IV. 0 . 76) cofubiiicd paiishes into 
nuioiis for poor-law purjioses, and gave tho ad¬ 
ministration of the law to guardians of tho 
jioor. Guardians were of two kinds, (1) elected 
by the sevojul jiarishcs of a union, or by tho 
several divisions of a parish. They were elected 
annually, or in an increasing number of cases 
triennially, by owners and • occupiers under 
Stuiges Bourne’? Act, by which every £50 o^ 
rateable value gives a vote uj) to six; (2) ex- 
ojficio gna'-diaiis, viz. justices of tho peace for 
tho }>articulai county riding, or division, who 
resided in the respeeti’-e unions. I’hcri? were 
in 1893, 20,687 elected and 7412 ex-ojicio 
guardians in England and Wales. Thu quali- 


ticationsj election, and tenure of office have been 
greatly modified ny tho Local Ooveninient Act 
un894 (56 k 57 Viet. c. 73). Umhir this net 
rx-ojlcio giiardiflns arc abolished. Henceforth 
every ik’I’Soii wlio I’eprcsents a jtarish as guardian 
will be chosen for tlireo yease by the pailia- 
niciilary aud county council electors. The 
(jualification for a guardian is to be an elector 
or to have resided for twelve mouths. Sex and 
marriage are no disqualilicatiou. A chairman, 
vice-chairman, and two members, may be co- 
o])ted from per.son.s (pialilicd to be guardians. 
The duly of guardians is threefold : (1) to hear 
and decide ap]>1ieations Cor jollcf; (2) control 
the various establishments, woikhouses, schools, 
etc. ; (3) appoint and eonhol the varioiiv 
ollieors. The office of guardian is unpaid and 
voluntary, but one of the most iinprji'lant in the 
whole range of local govemment. 'i'hc effect of 
a good or bad administration ol the poor law is 
immediately felt over a wide area, and the liapia- 
ness or misery of thousands depends directly 
or indirectly upon tho action of guaixlians. 
Further it is difficult to overstate the imjiort- 
ance of the olfico as a iiolitieal training. 

Glen, Poor Law Orders. —Aschrott, Kiujlkh P<>or 
— Nieltolls, llis/ari/t>/the Poor I.cir. Rrc. lio- 
port Royal Ooium. on Poor Tiaws, l'.H)y. l. b. V. 

(lUAh’lNf, (i. B. lli.s claim to recognition 
lies in the fact that he trau.slate<l, by direction of 
Eleanor of Aragon, l)uches.s of Fen are, the cele- 
brateilwork oLCauapa (wriUeuoriginally inltaliun 
between 1469-1482), into Latin, ])e regis et boni 
pnneipis o^icio. Tliis traii.slation was pi iiited in 
1668 (seeCassa, Jniroditrlitmio I'olitical Ecommty, 
translation, p. 158). a. v. 

GU^EARU, Eknjamin (1797 - 1864), a 
member of the French Institnio, rciidored 
invaluable sei’vicos both to French and 
Wcsteri* economic history of the Caroliuguau 
period by his able editions of the PolgpO/que 
(1836-1844), or census of the Abbot Imiiionof 
Saint Germain des Pres and of the Polyplyque 
of the abbey of Saiii^terai in Kheims (1863), 
and also l^y his masterly jireface (ProU- 
jjom^wrs) to the fonner. In this he explained 
the condition and status of persons and of land 
from the time of the invasions of the burbariaus 
td the rise of communal institutions. 

[See Dr. Seebohm on “French Peasant Pro¬ 
prietorship under tho open field System of Hus¬ 
bandry ” in the Economic Journal, voW i. pp. 
62-06.] ♦ B. ca. 

GUERRY DE CHAMPNEUF, Jacques 
( 1788-1852), first a barrister at Poitiers, 
then public prosecutorf and about 1820 advo- 
ciito*|ieneial of tho Conr Eoyale, was in 1824 
appointed director of criminal prostcutions and 
pai*don8 in the ministry of justice, affd in this 
capacity instituted in 1825 the first annual 
criminal statistics known under t]ie name of 
Compte G^ieral de VAdministration de la Jvstiu 
Crimindle en France. He lost bis post at the 
revolution of 1830 and returned to the bar; 
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but his delicate health and want of Icisiiro never 
allowed him to publLsh the results of his 
^ridical and economic studies. K. ca. 

GUICCIARDINI, 1'’jun(;es„o (1482-1540), 
was born at Floreuoe, and distiu^oiishcd himself 
as an advocate, as a diplomatist, as a civil ad¬ 
ministrator under poj>e Leo X. ami his two suc¬ 
cessors, ami as lieutenant-general of tlio papal 
forces at tlio defence of Panna. In 15114 he 
retired to his native city, whore he proved a 
friend to the Medici, and was at the head 
of the party wliich brought back Cosmo in 
1537. 

Tlio fame of Ouicciardiiii will, however, rest on 
his History of Italy from 1492 to 1532. This in¬ 
cludes valuable information as to tliegieat trading 
republics at an interesting epoch. The best edition 
is that of 1810 by Rosini, A. P. Goddard’s trans¬ 
lation, London, 1703, is from an ineoniiilete text. 

n. If. 

GUICCIARDINI, LmGi(1523-1589), nephew 
of Francesco Guicciaudini, tlie famous his¬ 
torian. lie spent a great part of his life in tlie 
Nethcrlauds, where he was at fii'st favoured, 
but afterwards imprisoned by the Duke of Alva. 

Among other works, L. Guicciardini puMislied 
iu 1507 his Dcscrizione di tufli i 1’ac.si Jitissi, a 
detailed geograjthical and lopograpliical account 
of the Netherlands, showing the comlitioii, 
resources, aud traile of the country. A third 
edition, reviseil by tlie author, was publisluKl at 
Antwerp (Plantin Press) iu 1588. R. H. 

GUILDER. See Florin (Dutek). 

GUILDS. For all subjects under tins head¬ 
ing— Craft Guinns, Frith Guilds, Mer¬ 
chant Guilds, Town Guilds, etc., see 
Gilds. 

GUlIiDS, Sm'EM IN Spain. See Gilds, 
System in Spain. 

GUILLARD, Aohille (1799-1876), was 
bom at Marsigny (Saone-ct-Loire). He was 
an eminent statistician, and also much devoted 
to the study of natural science, tiarticularly of 
botany. The most inijn^tant economic work 
by Guillard is his valuable and laWions 
^UvientB de statistiqw humaine ou ddmographic 
eomparie, 8vo, 1855. A.c.f. 

GUILLAUMIN, Urbain Gilbert (1801- 
1864), was bora at Couleuvre near Mouliiis, aiul 
died at Paris. He was a very intelligent 
publisher, and in that capacity greatly con¬ 
tribute!^ through the influence of the many 
important wor^ which^were issued from his 
house, to extending the knowledge of fK>litical 
economy in Fmnce. As a young man he had 
to sutler much hardship.* He came to Paris in 
1819, aud went into business. In {mlitica lie 
siuc i with t {}0 opposition, and went so far as 
to becomo..a C ( vrhmw.ro (see Carbonari). He 
was a friend of Bcrangcr, and started at tiret 
as a political publisher ; but becoming ac¬ 
quainted wfth Adol})he Hlanqui, and with 
Joseph Gamier, he was led to turn his energy 
towards a sociality which won him great and 


well-deserved renown. Horace Say, son ol 
Jean ’Baptiste Say, and father of M. Leon 
Say, aided him by his advice, and gave him 
also A pecuniary support which was a strong 
testimony to the character of both men. 
Guillaumiii’a twodauglitcrs, of wliom the eldest, 
Kelicite, died iu 1885 at tho ago of (ifty-six, 
inherited both his administrative ability and Ids 
devotion to economic science. Tho lollowing 
are the best known publications of this lioiisc : 

hictionuaii'e du cimmarre ei des viarchundUes, 
1835.— Diciionnuire dc Cctonomie2}oht\'lue^ 1852. 
— UiclionnaD'e da coDWierce H de Ut nai'iindion ,— 
Journal des CcamviisLes (monthly), since 1842.— 
AnnuairB de I'economie politique d de la statidique 
(yearly), since 1844.— C'ollcctam des jiriu'-ipaiix 
konomistes, 16 voL largo 8vo, J842. —ICcoiwmistes 
et puUicides cmlemporanis, 93 vols. Hvo.— Bihlio’ 
Udqne des scienc>‘t> morales el poliiiqiieSy 64 vols. 
ISlIU), etc. A. 0. f. 

GUINEA, Introduction and IUiino of. 
Soon after his uocosaion, Charles 11. issued a 
proclamation dated 26th August 1661, under 
which tho older Unites of James I.—tliat is to 
say, those issued jirior to IGltb and valued at 
228. (1 11). troy = £40 : 18 : 4)—were to pass 
current at 23s. 6d.; and all uiiUcsofsnbse<pient 
dates, which up to this period jassed at 208., 
were to be valued at 21s. 4d. 

The legal weights of tliese coins and their 
fine gold contents were os follows 


Unite or Laurel {Value of), 10i>4-l0€l. 


Name. 

Number of 
pieces in the 
lb. troy. 

Value of lb. 
troy by 
tale. 

-1 

p, 

i' ” 

1-3 

— 

lii 

11^ 

Uiiitp of 1604, rati‘cl 
atm till 1612 . 

67i 

£ s. a. 

37 4 0 

15J5} 


UniiB of 1601, into*! 
at 2*2s. from 1612 

to 1610. 

3'ii 

40 IS 4 

If.))*} 

141j|| 

I. Uniteoi’Lanivl of 
1619, ratvv ftl 2<)'5. 
till 1661 

40li 

o 

40 IS 4 

I40^jy 

120 AS 

n. AiiaUiorUriituor 
Laurel ol 1619rate<l 
at 20f>. till 1061 . 

41 

41 0 0 

nosv 

12SiIf 


Aa tlie staiiflard weight and linencss of these 
coins were not modilied during the leign oi 
Charles I., or during tlie Commonwealth, it will 
bo seen that tlie principal coins of crown gold, 
containing 22 carats gold and 2 carats alloy, 
were as sliown in this table when the proclama¬ 
tion of 1661 above referred to was issued. 

■When in 1663 steps wore taken to amend 
the coinage by adapting more modern methods 
of manufacture, new gohl coins were oi-dercd to 
bo stnick having current values of 100s., 408,, 
20s., and lOs. These twenty-shilling pieces 
were for tho most juvrt struck from gold obtained 
in Guftiea and imported by tho African Com¬ 
pany, from which circumstance they derived 
their name, and they bore the device of a 
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** little elephant/’ the etainp of tliat comi^ny. 
It is hai'dly necessary to state that gold pieces 
of the value of 203. had long boon used, having 
been first struck by Henry VII. in HSU ; .but 
from the accession of Charles 11. the guinea at 
once took its place as tho principal gold coin in 
this country, a i>o.sition which it maintiwned 
until the great currency reform of 181C. 

The weight of tlio “guinea" being based on 
that of the second unite of 1619, with a currency 
value of 21s. 4d., it follows that, as the pound 
troy produced forty-one of tliesc latter pieces, 
each twenty-shilling piece weighed 131grains, 
and the pound of gold was valued at £13 : 14 : 8. 
In 1670, a fresh iudenturo directed that tlie 
pound should bo coined into £44 :10s.—that is 
to ray, that the weight of each “guinea” should 
be 1292gth grains, which is identical with tlie 
weight of gold of the old standard (994’8) 
which passed cniTcnt for 20s., under tho inden¬ 
ture mado by Charles I. in 1626. Although 
variations were frc(piently mode in the official 
rating of the guinea, it may bo noted that, in ' 
the hundred and fifty years during which it I 
continued to be tbs principal gold coin of this j 
country, no further change was made in regard 
either to its weight or its fineness. 

During the twenty-live yearn from 1670 to 

1695 ilio silver curi'oncy was gradually reduced, 
by clipping and other forms of fraud, to such 
aii ansaiislactory state t-hat, although no legal 
change had been made in the valuation of tho 
guinea, it was impossible for its equivalence to 
twenty shillings in silver to bo maintained ; and 
in tlie latt(‘r year, in consequence of u memorial 
received from merchants and othern, which 
shovtd the g\iiuca commonly ])assed for 
30s., tbe House of Commons resolved, on the 
15th February 1695, that this coin should not 
pass above a rating of 283. Within a fortnight 
—that IS to say, on the 28th Fehruary—an act 
was pfls'^ed by which the rating was further 
reduted to 26s. iroui aud after tho 2^h March 

1696 ; and by a later act of tho same session it 
was directed that from the 10th April 1696 
the rating should not exceed 22s. The rcooiu- 
ago of silver, which was now being seriously 
taken in hand, greatly aided the stops taken to 
regiihite tho currency of the ^inea; and towards 
the latter end of 1698, the silver rocoinage 
being then well advanced, a report was presented 
to tho House of Commons by Looke and others 
pointing out that, by tixing its value at 22$., 
gold wjw overvalued in this country as compared 
with Holland, and recommending that the rale 
should be reduced to 218. 6d. Tlie House 
resolved, therefore, “ that, under the Act 7 and* 
8 William III. c. 19, no jjcrson is obliged to 
take guineas at twenty-two shillings a]»ioco,” 
aud tiiey were generally received at the lower 
rate of 218. 6d. Tho value thus detenflined 
upon was maintained for seveml years, and, 
although Sir Isaac Newton, in a report to the 


Lord High Treasurer in 1711-12, pointed out 
that “gold is o\of-vulucd in Knglaiid in pro- 
Ijortion to silver by at least 9d. or lOd. in a 
guinea," no action was taken with a view to 
revise the rating until the 12th August, 1717, 
when Sir Isaac Ne\>ton was directed by the 
Lords Commissiouera of His Majesty’s Revenue 
to lay before them “a slate of the gold aud 
silver coin of this Kingdom in weight and line- 
iKiSS, and the value of gold in pioj)ortion to 
silver,” etc. In tho classic report which he 
prepared, dated 21st Septenibei-, 1717, he 
showed that the intrinsic value of tlie guinea, 
as ileduccd from the ratio of silver to gold in 
all the princi]ml trading nations of Kiiropc, was 
about 20s. 8d., so that the, h*gal rating was 
lOd. ill excess of the v.ahie of the coin. Tliis 
over-valuation naturally led to large quantities 
of the silver curreney being withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation ; and the iuconvenienees thus oe.c.'isioned 
wore set lorth in an address from the House of 
Commons to the King, w'ho issued a royal pro¬ 
clamation on tho 22n(i December 1717, forbid¬ 
ding all persons “ to utter or receive any of the 
pieces of gold coin of tliis kingdom commonly 
called guineas at any greater or liiglier rate 
or value than one and twenty sliillings for each 
guinea.” Tho valuation thus fixed was main¬ 
tained unaltered throughout the century which 
elapsed before gold was made tho sole standaid 
of Value in 1816 ; and it was on this basis that 
the weight of*thc present principal gold coin, 
tlie sovereign, introduced in the following year, 
was detennined. E. ii. 

OUINJCA TRADE. Englishmen are first 
known to have traded with Guinea in 1530, 
lor ivoiy, and not many years later for gold, 
thougli the gold from which guineas were 
coined was first imported by the lloyal Aincau 
Company formed in 1672 (see African Com- 
PANiKs, Eauly). English trade in negroes 
began in 1562 ; they were carried to Hispaniola, 
and there exchanged l%r goods for the English 
market; end »V'n years later the riglit of England 
to share in the Guinea trade vus acknowledged 
by I lie Fortuguese, who frequently hired out 
8hi))s to carry their slaves to Biu/il. It was 
no#; until 1662 that tho direct English trade in 
negroes for tho supply of the Aniericau planta¬ 
tions began. Besides slaves, its staple product, 
Guinea supplied tho merchauts with ivory, gum 
aiabic, gum Senegal, caijwood and other woods, 
bees’wax, cotton, ostrich feathers, ginger, pepfier, 
rice, and palm oil, in exchange for gunpowder, 
arms aud amniuuitioiv. lead and iron goods, 
brassy copper, tobacco, salt, cocoa, w'oollen, 
cotton, and linen goods, bugles, (jnd Bengal 
goods. In most of iheso articles trade still 
continues (sec African Companies, E^rlt). 

[Macplierson, Annals of Commerce.,—Oazetteet 
qf the World, art. “Guinea. ”—Beclus, Kouvdli 
Ovoyraphie UniverseUe, 1887, tom. 12. -“Horton, 
The SUver Powul, .1 B.O.P, 
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HABIT. Tho economic influence of habit 
is dolincd by Prof. H. Sidgv'Jick {Piinciplcs of 
Pol. Kcon., bk. ii. ch. xii.), as “tlio teiidoney 
to do as one has done before.’ This, while it 
continually presents obstacles “ to the adoption 
of economic ini{iiovcuients/’ yet on tlie other 
hand “has its coniiter]»art in the tendency to 
exiK'ct to bo tivalod as one has hitherto been 
ti'catcd.” , . . “Some claims generated in this 
way liave legal validity ; as when a right of 
way is establislicd without express permission 
of the landowner.” 

For tlie economic elVect of tho tendency to do 
as others dt*, sec Custom. 

HAGEN, Kaiil Heinkiuii (1785-185G), son 
of a professor of medicine, was born at Konigs- 
borg. After studying imlitical science uiuler 
Hoffmann, ho entered tho government service, 
and in 1811 became professor of jiolitical science 
and political ocoiioiuy {Staatsioissoischaftcn und 
Qewei'behiwlc) at Kbnigsberg, which appoint¬ 
ment ho retained till 1819, when ho sank into 
a lingering illness. 

Hagen’s princijial work appears to be tlie one 
entitled Vo)i dir StaafdeJirc nnd von dcr 
VorbcTcUmuj zum VUmle in der Slaalsirr- 
wallung, 1889. Of tho seven sections into 
wliich this work ia divided,the second, hfth, and 
sixth, entitled respectively Sketch of the 
Science of I'olilical Economy, the Theory of 
Finance, and the Study of the Functions of 
Government {Cainemhoisserischaflen), may be 
recommended to the economist. Tlie fust- 
mentioned of these has been translated by 
Puince-Smith, under the title of a System of 
Political Economy (1844). It is enriched 
with notes derived from Hagen’s other writings 
and from Ids lectui'cs, and by ailditions to the 
text which the author hiriisolf contributed. It 
is divided into several iin^uiries, of wiiich tho 
thii'd, relating to valuflTReonis the most inter¬ 
esting. From one of the notes 19 this ytart (p. 
28), it appears that Hagen had made some 
advance towards tho construction of what would 
now bo called a “dernaud schedule” (Marshall) 
or HkmAND-OURVK. But the particular foi niflhc 
proposed by Hagen are fanciful. 

The general conception was employed by him 
in an interesting attempt to prove the expedi¬ 
ency of free trade by mathematical reasoning: 
Vie Nothwendigkeit der Ifandclsfreiheit fur das 
N'aturaleinicom.men mathemMisch nachgewU'sen, 
1844. Tho argument appears to be vitiated by 
uot including wages, as well as pitifits, fn the 
measure of*the advantage to tho community. 
It may Ub worth allmling to the demonstration 
that, oD«tho a8sum[>tions made, a slight degi*co 
of protection miglit produce a slight advantage, 
which turns into a disadvantage as the tariff is 
inoreasexl. Considerable interest attaclies to 
the erilicisra oJ CovnNOT’s theories of inter¬ 


national trade, in a note at the end of the 
brochure, to which Oouriiot replies in his fVtn- 
etpes of 1863. Hagen seems to fall short 
of Cournot witli respect to tho assumption 
aboWo indicated ; but to have tho advantage in 
another respect. In e.stiinating tlie change 
in tho national revenue duo to a new import 
(and muiatis mutandis a new export) Hagen 
takes account of tho circumstance tliat llie 
native labour displaced by the im]tortatioii is 
ajit to bo em[tloycd in some other iiiiluslry. 
lie also prolesses to take ac<“ouiit of tho 
advantage which CDiisumers ol tho iiui'orted 
commoility derive fiom a fall in its price. But, 
like Cournot, he misses the proper concoptioD 
of Consumers’ Kent. 

Be.siiles the two works mentioned, Hacen Is alio 
the author ot sonic articles in lUutrage zur Kunde 
Preussens, 1803-24 ; and of the following work.s: 
On I'laLina (Join (nicntioiie<l without date in the 
note to the Sijstpm of PoUUcal Veonoviy alX)vo 
referred to).— (Jbscrmtiojtes (Lcoitoniico-palitii'ir. in 
^sihinis dudo'/iiin gui Eri/xi"s insa ibitiir, 1822. 
— l/eicr ViuriclUiaig des Cii’ditt'crcins vtni O'w/5- 
hesitzemim Ji'miijreu.h llnyentf] 826.— j I ufthn hu'J 
u^r das Sinlcen des )Vcrlhes dcs (Miles ; aus it an 
Knijlisehen, 18.59. Ol these writings none except 
the tiist-nameil and the woiks referred to in the 
[ text have come under the eye of the jiresent writer. 

I \Mlgmeine Dentsclie lUogrophie. — Aiticlo by 
I I’rof. Edgeworth on “luteruationul Vulnes,” 

I Economic Jounud, vol. iv. p. 629.] r. y. & 

UAIA. See Forests, Media.vai.. 

HAINES, KicnARi)(17th century), is said to 
have been a Sussex gentleman {Bread for the 
Poor, by riiilo-Anglicus, 1678, p. 4); he was 
evidently a royalist in his ojtiiiions, and speaks 
in one jdaco (end of England's Weal and Pros- 
perUif) as if he were a member of parjiamcnt, 
but ills name does not ajipcar in the lists in 
Cobbott's Purliamcniiiry Uish^ry. 

Haines ^vrote the following pain})hlcts, all very 
similar, to advocate his favourite remediii.s for 
social and economic evils ; 

The I'revenUon of Poverty, or a Visevnrse of 
'he cames of Hie hecay of Trade, etc., 1674.— 
Proposals for building in every (Joanty a Working^ 
Alms-llousc or llo^itnl, 1677 {re]>rinted lu the 
Ilarlean Miscdla7iy, 1810, vol. viii.) --Acw) Lords, 
New Lam, or a discovery of a grand usurpaiiyn, 
etc., 1674. (Matthew Cuirm rcjdied to this pam¬ 
phlet, Kmnfs Hiitemess corrected xoiOi the Hod J 
Shame), 1674.— Prom'sion fur the Poor, etc., 1678. 
—A Mo'lel of Oin'ert„Tnent for the Good of the Poor 
and Wealth of ike Nation, 1678.— A Method oj 
the Government for such Public Working-Alms- 
•Jlouses as may be ejected in every County for 
bringing all Idle Hands to Imlustry, 1679.— A 
Pereviat of some Proposals 2 'rcpared to l>e qfered to 
the Great Wisdomnf the Nation, 1679.— England's 
Weahand prosjierity Proposed, 1681. 

llis sovereign remedy for decrease of exports 
and increase of im])ortH, for mendicancy and 
pauperism, was the erection of great factories, 
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locally governed and established by rates, where 
the unemployed poor, whom he computed at 
200,000, and even crimiuttls, might be set to make 
linen or woollen cloth, for wages low enougluto 
enable England to undersell foreign goods. The 
plan is not very <‘urelully thought out; many of 
the dilliciilties which wijuld nn.so being wholly 
overlooked. Ill the second j»ani|)lilet he mentions, 
without ex]jlanatioii, liis invention of a plan by 
which “one man may turn filty spinning wlicels 
W'liicli shall serve a hundred ifcrsoiis to spin witli 
at once ; so that tlie spinnets shall have iintliiiig 
to tlo hut cm]>loy both liamls to draw lire Iroiii 
the disUll ” ; ami also of “an engims by which 
fifty men may, without striking a stroke, beat as 
much hemp in one day as a hundred sluall do in 
two days.” j5. o. 

HALE, Sir Mattiieav (1609-1676), a native 
of Aldcrley in ClloiicostiTshire, entered at 
Lincoltrs lini in 1629, and practised success¬ 
fully at tlie bar. 1'liongli dccidi'dly royalist in 
views he took no active ]tait iu politics, even 
during the civil war, and accc j)U“<l a jinlgesliij> 
from Cromwell in 16ijJ3. lie represented 
Clonceslcrshiie in the parlianiimt of 1654, 
Oxford university in that of 1658, ami 
Gloucestershire again in the eonvention parlui- 
inent which restoieil Charles II. in 1660. The 
AJinio ycai he was nia<le hml chief baron, and 
was knighted, and in 1671 he became lord 
cliief Justice. llhheuUh induced him to resign 
tlii^ post early in 1676, and ho died at tlic end 
of the year. 

In addition to several legal and seicntilio and 
many religious works, ItaU: wrote Primitive 
of Mixvhbid, 1677, some cliapti'is of 
wlm li liave been puhlislied separately as an AV.wy 
(Tit, 17iS2, but are not very valuable ; 

IV. tvcca^wnibrn a^ud Avtjlos; The law of 
JTereduury Descents; and I'onchmn Prvvision ferr 
(he t'oor, ]*iinte<l ni 168;}. In tliis'he siimmeil iiji 
existing laws, jiointcil out their defects, and sug- 
pestc'^ reinei^’cs. As the only radical cure for 
nicmt.c m., and powty lie proposed the estat.lish- 
eient oi workhou.ses, for wliifli purpose®|)ansbes 
Kbf.iihl be grouped in unions ; alter their election 
by mejiiis of tiie rates they were to become self- 
Bnp|a.'rting —jdaces of industrial eilucatiou for 
children and of eiiiploynient for the poor, esjteci- 
ally wlieii oilier work was scarce. 

[Life anddeatkof Sir Matthio} Hale, by Hi.sbop 
Burnet, 1682.— ^^ooiVe, Athemc Oxonienses, 1817, 
v(i\.m. — MnuoirsoftheLife, VhaTavt&i\ and Writ- 
imjs of Hit Matthew Hale, l>y J. B, Williams, 
1865.— J),ct. of Katiomd Himjrapln; (this gives 
Bome of the date.- one year later tlmu the other 
accounts). CampVjcll, m lAva^ of Chief Jnstices, 
dwells at length on Ilalo’a i>oliticaJ pusitiou.] 

B. (1. V. 

HALE, NATHA15, LL.D. (1784-1863), was 
born in Westhamptoii, Mass., graduated .at 
Williams Colligc in 1804, and bewime a 
journalist and tJio odito. of the Bo.ston Ad 
oertiser iu 1814. JIo was among the fmst 
to onc-oui'ago the construction of railwa's in 
Hew England. Ho wrote Uemarks on it\t 
VOU II. 
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Banks a/nd OwrTmc% of the New England Stales, 
in which an Atlernpt is made to show the Public 
Bciufits resulting ^rom the Siistcm pursued hy * 
the Allied Barilcsof Boston, Boston, 1826, jiji. 
40, in comniondatiou of the Sullolk bank 
sy.stcni. This was a system devi.si'il for the 
inoic ju-ompt redemption of state bniik bills— 
bills which were often depreciated in value, and 
iegai<led with suspicion in localities otliei tlian 
tlie place of issue This practice was intro¬ 
duced to a limitetl extent in Boston in 1813, 
but not fully dnveloiied until 1825. The work 
of assorting and returning the notes to the 
place of issue was linally undcrtfikeu by the 
Sullolk bank of Boston, Irom which this jiolicy 
took its name. It w'as conlmed, liowcvcr, to 
New Kiigland banks, but aided mucli in giving 
a sounder banking administration. 

11c also wrote The American Sysleni; or the 
Ejleds of J/fijh JJulics on hnporls designed for 
the encouragement of Ihimestie Industry, Boston, 
1828, ]>p. 56. lie objected to extwiding the 
American system ot high duties, and questioiuHl 
the expediency of a warelumsing system. It is 
a strong aigiuiient, and is Siiitl to have done 
much to bring about the comjiromiso hinlf of 
1833. j). tt. D. 

HALES, JoirN(lGtli ccntuiy), waseoniioetod 
with the wcll-kiumn Kentish family. He does 
not a}ipear to hate been at any university, but 
ho was a man wide and vaiied learning, and 
founded the gi.immar school at Coventry. He 
was cleik of the IIanaprr, reign of ELvaid 
VI., ami sat for a time in ]'arUaiiicnt as member 
for I’re^loii. 'I'he ehiei economic interest con* 
neeted with liim is duo to the active part lie 
took ill the eommi.ssioii on eimlosures in 1548. 
Jli.s elaborate defence of himself and .some other 
papeis have been rceenlly printed in full (A>«- 
course of Common IVcal, liitrodnetion), and 
ani])lify the infonnation iu tlio extracts given 
by Strypo. « 

lieocntly gooA re.ason has been shown for attrt. 
huti..g to Ihib's Die well-known Examination, q/ 

■ Camp! lafA'cl which W. S. cbiimed to be the author. 
Mias Lainoml has shown that during his life he 
was Regarded by some people as its author, and 
has adduced strong reasons from internal evidence 
in sujiport of this view. Sim’C afio puhlLsIicd her 
essay {English Historical Review, April 1891), it 
has received general acceptance. Tlie full eviiTbuce, 
with many biographical details, will be found in 
her edition of the dialogue luibhshed iu 1893 
under the title A Discoxirsc (f the Common IVeal 
of thus Itcalm of England* 

If llifk view be coiTect it at once ajipears that 
♦Hales was, ns an economist, irmcli ahead of con- 
temjwary opiiiicn, II is views on tlie e^lls of a 
debased currency, on the balance of trigle, on 
exclusive coriiorations, and i.n oiIkt suljccta are 
extremely interesting. Halos may weft get the 
cicilit of having exjiressed tlicm Avell ami clearly, 
thougli there seems to be soiiio reason to believe 
that he had not thought out these opinions for 
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blmself, btit was cliicfly tho mouthpiece of Hugh 
Latimer (see Latimbu). Ou tlie ecouomics of the 
dialogue, compare thy review oi tlie discourse iu tlie 
Ectmomic Joimud^ Decembyr ^893. w. o. 

ilALF-CROWK English coin struck both 
iu gold and silver, coiicurrcutly with the gold 
and silver crown pieces, of the same lineness 
and of jjroportioiiatewcight to those coins respec¬ 
tively (s(!C Cuown). V. E. A. 

HALF-IMrEltlAL (see Imi-kiuai,). 
HAIjFFENNY. English coin, struck iu 
silver, copper, and bion/o. 


Silver Halfpenny: 
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Copper ImHpcuec were first struck iu Cluuies 
II.’b reign, and bro)izc half[>euco iu 1860, on 
the first adoption of bronze coinage in England. 
See CoiTEU Mosey (England). r. e. a. 
IIALF-SOVEREUIN. English gold coin. 
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1817 
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The value of the current half-sovereign in 
gold francs, 900 tine, is 12-61 fr. (see IV/und 
Bterliso) p. k. a. 

HALIFAX, Charles Montagve, Earl of 
(16fti-l715), Ific distinguished statesman and 
financier, was educated at Westminster School, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with Sir Isaac 
Kc^vton. Entering •u[i(m a political cai’cor, 
ha signed tlie invitation to the T^rinco of 
Orange, was returned to parliament for Malden," 
and 8a1{ in the convention. Quickly develojiing 
a remarkable talent for financial business, he 
was madc,’!B 1691, one of the commissioners of 
the trcfunry, and called to the )>rivy council. 
In Bcconiber 1092 he proposed, in tho House 
of OommoDs, to raise a million sterling by way 


of fi loan. ^Villiaul III. required money for bis 
wars; the moneyed classes desired sounder in* 
vestments than bubble companies; tho landed 
prOjiriutors were Iiard pressed by the weight of 
taxation, and some new financial cxjiediont was 
necessary. Moiitaguo’s loan bill was couse- 
quehtly accoiited, and it passecl both Houses 
w ithout oi»]>o.silion. Thus was laid tlie founda¬ 
tion of tli« national debt. “ By this memorable 
law,”says Macaulay(yy/V'»ryqf England), “now 
duties were imposed ou beer and otlier liijuoi's. 
These duth'.s were to bo kept in tho exchequi. 
separate from all other receipts, and were to form 
a fund on tho credit of which a million was to 
bo raiseil by life annuities. As tho annuitants 
drop[)ed off, their annuities were to he divided 
among the survivors, till the number of survivors 
was reduced to seven. After that time, \Yliatevcr 
fell iu was to go to tho ]uildic. It was therefore 
ccU’tain that the 18th century would be far 
advanced before the debt would bo linally 
extinguisbed ; and, in fact, long after King 
George tho Tliird was on the throne, a few aged 
men were receiving large incomes from the state 
in return for a little money which ha«l been ad- 
Yiiiieed to King William ou their ai'C(Uint when 
they were eliildrcn. Tho rate of intere.sl was 
to bo 10 per cent till the year 1700, and after 
that year 7 i>er cent.” 

By tho spring of 1C94 it hceamo again 
absolutely necessary to lind some new mode of 
dolrayiiig tlie war charges. Three years before, 
William Paterson, an ingenious Scotsman, had 
ju-opouuded a plan for a naliciiial hank. Tlio 
seiicme w'aa favourably regarded, but nothing 
was done. Montague, however, now furthered 
the ]thui, and engaged to carry it through 
the House of Commons, while Michael Gom-’JiEY, 
an uj'i'ight ami ojiulent morclianl, agreed to 
manage tho city. An approving vote was ob¬ 
tained from the committw of ways and means, 
and Montague introduced a bill whoso title 
gave r'.ie to much comment and sarcasm, 
“ It was indeed not easy to guess that a bill, 
which jiurjiorted only to impose a now duty on 
tonnage for the benelit of such pei-sons ^ should 
advance mriney towards carrying on the war, was 
really a bill erecting the greatest commercial 
institution that the world had ever seen. Tho 
plan was that £1,200,000 should be borrowed 
i)y the government on what was then cousidoved 
as ihe modoiuto interest of 8 per cent. In 
order to induce capitalists to advance the money 
jU’cmptly on tenns so favomuble to the public, 
tlie subscribers wore to bo incoriiorated by tho 
name of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Phigland. The corporation was to 
have no exclusive privilege, and was to be 
restricted fmm trading in anything but bills 
of,exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges” 
(Macaulay’s England). In order, however, 
that the bank should not have tho power over 
tho national purse, a clause was inserted in iht 
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act which inhibited the bank from advancing 
money to the crown without tho authority of 
IMirliamcnt. So jiojmlar w'jis tho scheme tliat 
tho whole sum which the now cori>oration Vas 
bound to lend to tho state was paid into the 
excho(jUcr bcibre the lirst instalment was due, 
and tho Bank of Kiigland was succcs^uUy 
hiunchc<l uj'on its caiccr. 

Montague was now sucli an acknowledged 
mastiT of linanco that in 1091 he was appoint<^d 
cljau(;ellor of the exchuniKT. In tho ensuing 
year ho carried out his plan for ro-coiniiig the 
money of the kingdom. The new currency w’as 
to bo of tho old standard both in weight and 
liiiencss ; all tho now jucces were to bo milled ; 
the loss on the clijipcd pieces was to be homo 
by iho public ; a time was lixed after whij'h no 
clipped moiii'y was to jkiss, excej)L in )>aymcnts 
to die Goveniment; and a still later time was 
.‘i.v*'d alb'r which iio elil'pod luoimy was to jiass 
at all. 'I’lie selicme was carried ; Newton was 
ap[ioint(Ml warden of the mint: and to meet 
the loss on the coinage a tax on windows was 
imposed instead of that obnoxious impost the 
Hkmith-momoy. In KJbfi, hoAvever,thegenei.il 
distress and monetary confusion throughout the 
country were such that Montague introduced 
the system of ExHll.i^UKU Bn.l.s lie 

had ahe;“(ly succeeded in engrafting on Harley's 
Ijand Ba'iL Bill a clause which cmpoweicd tlio 
gowrnnunt lo issue negotiable paper, bearing 
interest at the rate of thrc!ei>cnce per day on one 
Inijulrcd ikhukIs. Accordingly, exchc(jui;r bills 
draw'll for various amounts from a hundred 
poll ids (low 5 to live pounds, wei-o now issued, 
a ;■! lapidl; disliibuted over the kingiloiu. 
M 'I. •igiic also projected the scheme for a 
geiiei.d fund, which gave rise to tho sinking 
fmul, Hl’terwanls established by 8ir llobort 
Walpole. He further devised a method to 
raise the sn-t-iug credit of tlie Bank of Jinglaml 
by a s -cr.id substijiption, and his general moit- 
gage ]uau wa.s wai miy welcomed. The tuthorlty 
wliich the chancellor of tho exchequer now 
wielded in iinancial niattora was unprecclcnted, 
and ho was jmblicly thanked by the House of 
Commons. In 1697 he became premier, but, 
owing to his vanity and arrogiiiice, his jiopularity 
beg.in Lowaue, and ho was obliged toacce|»tthe 
auditorshi)) of the exchequer, and to withdraw 
Irom tho House of Commons with the title of 
Baron Halifax. In 1608 he founded a new 
East India Company, in tlio interests of gi cater 
freedom of trade, and lo diminish tho power 
and monoiMily of the old eony[)any, but both 
institutions wore eventually consolidated iu 
1708, under tho title ol “ United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the I'iast 
Iinlies." The Commons imjioachcd Lord Halifax 
for broach of trust in l'’ul, ami again in 
but the Lords tliniw out tno articles. In 1706 
Halifax took a leiuling jiart in iiegoiiatirg the 
union with Scotland. On the death of Ouecn 


An no he was appoRulod one of tho council ol 
regency, and when George J. look possession of 
the throne ho wq| created Earl of Halifax, and 
became first commissioner. Dusappointed at 
not becoming lord high treasurer, lie intrigued 
with the tory leadci-s, but his s<-homos ami his 
life ended .suddenly on tho IDlh Jlay 171o. 

[Chalmers’s liunjivpliiad })ictivn(ir!j. — Coxe’s. 
Memoirs of ]VulpaU’. and Ma/Un>roiiif!i. — IJft 
and of UtA Karl of UoUfax^ 1715. — 

Macaulay’s Hisloryof Knylavd. —Tliorohi itogers, 
First Nine Yeats of (he Hank of kn'jlawl, 1.S87.] 

( 1 . ». s. 

HALL, Cinin.Ks, M.l). (174.5?-1825?) 
aullior of The Kfjccis <f Cii'ilisali'm in Kiiropran 
States, London, 1805, rcpuhli.slied in J. M. 
Alorgan’s I'lueiiix Library, 1850. After a 
gener.al view of the ills ol society, which anti- 
cijtates Henry George .and tin; lab-r socialists, 
wherein landed luojieityis staled to ho “the 
basis, source, ami substance of all wealth," into 
which “all must be ri'soived,” it is curious to 
find the remedies advocated aro the abolition of 
piiniogeuilure .and tlie repression or at least 
the severe la.xation, of “n-Hiieil matin (act ures.” 
Hall afterwards, however, suggc.sts a fonn of 
state owiiersliiji of tho land, coupled with indi¬ 
vidual ow’ner.ship of tlio jiroducc. In AMorgui’s 
Jlainpden in the llXh Cnitunj, London, 1850, 
Hall is mcntioiieil as having dic'd in tho Fleet 
jirison at eighty. “His convemtiou was par¬ 
ticularly .aninuftod and intelligent." Hall states 
th.at his experience as a doctor led Idin lo con¬ 
sider the sulfcrings of the poor, lie writi s from 
Tavistock. Much stie.ss i.s laid on tlie im]‘ortaiico 
of Hall's book, as anticipating the later socialists, 
by Anton Mengcr, who, iu his Jiceht anf den 
eollcn Arbdlscrtrag, 2iid ed., ISUl, devotes 
a section, ]»p. 57-60, to an analysis of its argu¬ 
ments. 

[/Heiionary of National llioijTaphyj vol, x.\iv. 
p. 60.] JT. K. E. 

HALL, VAN. See fAS Hall. 

H ALL-M AUKING. ll.dl-marks are impres- 
sioius made at a public assay ollicc upon gold 
and .'.Ivor wares to indicate tho lineness of the 
uiotal of which they arc comi>osc(l. 

llall-marking was first introduce<l in tho 
year 1800, when, at tho instigation of the 
English Gild of Gold and Silver Smiths, the 
system wa.s enforeed by Iloyal Comniamf, and 
by the provisions of Stirt. 3, cap. 30, of JCd. I. 
it was necessary to inipruss upon each piece of 
plate assayed the elligy of a. leopard or a lion’s 
head frowned. This was called tlio hiwjs 
mark. A second mark, known as tho maker's 
mark, w'as added in 1303 (37 Ed. lift, cap. 7) ; 
and subseipumtly a third wa.s introiluc.^ called 
the assnyer's mark or year letter, consiAing of 
a letter of an alphabet used for each year ; 
when one tyjK} of letter was exhausted anothei 
was adojited. This system of indicating the 
date is still iu use. 
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The marks used in England in recent times 
♦ are five in mim})or. 

1. The maker's mark, thv. initials of the 
maker’s name. 

2. The stixmhird mark^ or mark to imlicate 
the lineness of tlie metal. 

For gold wares this is as follows :— 

For gold ‘22 carats llne -22 stu-mounted by a ciown. 

>1 >1 .. M 

„ 15 „ 15 and •t»2j. 

„ 12 „ 12 and ‘5. 

„ y „ y and '375. 

For silver wai'cs as follows:— 

For Ml vor 11 or,. J ,lrH. J 325 fnie-u lion l«s«nt, 

„ Uoz. 1(1 „ jjjj«^J.„r5)6S'SOuc-l)rilarmiii. 

3. The mark of the assay oj/we. 

For Lotidnii—u Irnpard’s liead. 

„ )>iiui)iig)iitiii—nil iok'Ikii. 

„ filn'lhtslU- a Clown. 

„ Chester—a tlaggcr and tliiec wheat shtavcB. 

„ IsNeti'i—a castle willi Uiiee toweru. 

„ Newcastle—three castles. 

„ Fdinburgli—a castle. 

„ (ilasgow—a tree, a hsh, and a bell. 

„ Uuhliii—liibeinia. 

4. Tlie year Idler or date mark (dcscrilicd 
above). 

5. Tlie duty mark, the head of the reigning 
sovereign. This mark, which was introduuwl 
in 1781, and w'as continued till the early part 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, is not now u.scd. 

Report of Select Ouiiiniille.e on Ilall-inarkiug 
with proceedings, evidence, and a^'iieiidix of acts, 
ete., 1878 (House of Coniuions, 328). F.B. a. 

UALLKU, Raul Liu»wi<; von (1768-18.54), 
born m iJern, entered the State Office {ShuUs 
Ka7Kh'i) of the republic of Bciii at the early age 
of sixteen, and was wont to coiigraiulate him¬ 
self on having never attended tiic lectures of a 
university, “as he was thus obliged to think 
for himself.” He wa.s sent as secretarv on 
several foreign missions, and after the occupation 
of Bern by the Fiencli republican armies, was 
admitted into the *«iustrian civil service. 
Appointed professor of laAv in tH academy of 
Bern in 1806, and member of the sovereign 
council in 1814, lie was compelled to resign his 
jirofessorship in 1817, wlien he became a Komaii 
Catholic j up to the year 1830 he chiefly lU’ed 
in Paris, writing in legitimist papers and living 
amongst the reactionaiy isociety of the French 
meti'ojiolis. After the revolution of 1830, he 
returned to Switzerlami and resided in Solcure, 
where he died in 1854. 

In 1806 ho jmblishod his llamlbuch der allge- 
mffinm Siacd^iikunde which may be considered 
J.-V the kernel of his large work: liestanmtion 
de^ 8UicUsyii^ensch<iftodcr TkconedesTMtilrJieh- 
geselligen, Zustcmds dcr (Jkimdre des kilnMlicfi- 
hilrgerlidien mtgegen^esctzt CWinterthur, 6 vols., 
1820) of which he himself wrote an (incomplete) 
French translatten under the title of Ilesfaura- 
tion de la Science FolUique ou TIUoric de I'^Cal 
ioct>/ naturel omoai A la fiction <£un i)icU cioil 
factice (Lyons, 8 vols., 1830) in which he shows 


I himself a warm admirer of the Middle Agoi 
^ and an uncompromising o]»poncnt of the theory 
of the social eonlract and of constitutional 
govcrinnciit. The heading of the 13lh chajiter 
of vol. i. .slrikofl the keynote of his doctrine: 
jValii^rliche, Ikberleacnkeit ist dcr Orund alter 
Jlc.n'schaft, BMrfnissder Onind aller Abhdng- 
iyhril 7ml DicnsIharkcU (Natural Sujicriority 
is the Ua is of all Sovereignty, Want the Basis 
of every Sbvte of llejiondeiice and Siilijection). 
The dnmiiiatioii of the stroiige.st is for him the 
miivcj-sal law of nalnre. Ho is essentially a 
wiiU-r on jiolitical subjects; but he deals in 
vol. ii. witli economic ijuestions, still always in 
tlie light of his meducval leanings. Ownci.shiji 
in land (ii. ji}). 36-60) is a natural institulion. 
’I'lic }»rhice ought to live on his piivale income ; 
il taxes are needed, they ought to be demanded, 
but always freely gmnterl. The juojieity and 
di.s|iosal of the procioils of taxation belong 
to the jnince, if not otherwise spocified at the 
lime they were gianteil. Taxes may lie in- 
liiiiiely varied ; a jiei feet jiroportional equality is 
impossible to roach. All have tlieir (aults ; the 
host are Ihusc which come nearest to voluninry 
contributions (p)i. 272-354); tlie foundation 
of dial liable, scieutihe, and literary institu¬ 
tions is the outcome of moral duty ; it has no 
eomiiul.sory ami im]ierativo eharactcr. It is 
dangerous to make them comjiletoly the prince’s 
atfair; they are often best provided for by 
I'rivate individuals or ussociation.s (p)». 359-366). 

[For a critical account of Haller, see Mold, 
(3eschichte. 7i.iid JMleralur der Staatfnoissenscha/len, 
M. pp. 529-560 and Zeitschrift fur Stttalirnyissen’ 
schuft, Tuliiiigen, 1870, vol. xxvi. pji. 93-105 ; as 
also Itosclier, (ics k. der Nat. Oc/*., jip. 779-788. J 

K ca. 

HALLEY, Edmund, LL.D., F.R.S. (1656- 
1742), the well-known astronomer, author of 
numerous astronomicid and mathematical works, 
W'as the inventor of life tables pf mortality. He 
was electtd a fellow of the Royal Society in 1678, 
and became its seci'ctary in 1713; wasapiioiiited 
Savilian jirofessor of geometry at Ox fin’d in 1703. 
and asLronomcr-ioyal in 1721. lie was the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, in the publication 
of whose Pr-incipia he took en im]iortaut part. 

Halley’s Tables of Mortality from Observations 
made at iireslau, read before tlie Royal Society in 
1692, and published in the same year in the Phil. 
JVans., No. 196, thougli they passed unnoticed at 
the time, except perhaps in Gennnny, served as a 
pattern for future calculators. They have been 
rejirinted in vol. xvni. of the Assurance Magazine. 
“ They show the annual movement of a population, 
the probability of survivorship, the average dura¬ 
tion of one or more lives and the money values 
depemiing thereon ” (Assurance Magazine, vol. vi. 
p. 138). [Wulford, Insurance (Jijclopmdia. — Diet, 
of National Biography. —Oraetzer, N. IJaU&y und 
Caspar Neumann, 1883.—-Lalaudc, Pr^ace His- 
iorique axtx Tables de Bailey, 1759. —Delisle’t 
Ldtres sur les Tables de IPdley, 1749.— tt. Boeckh 
HaUey als SUUistiker, 1893.] B. o p. 
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HAMBURO, Bank of. Seo 15akks. • 
HAMILTON, ALiiXANPRU (1757-1804), was 
boru in Nevis, West Iiulics. At the of 
fifteen he was sent to New York to be c<lucaled. 
He sided with tlic colonists in the dispute witli 
the mother country, which was rapidl;^ ap- 
proacliiiig a crisis, and soon by his activity and 
vigorous writing attracied tlie attention of the 
older leaders. Hamilton was entrusted with 
responsible positions, and from 1776 to 1781 
served as aide-de-camp on Washington’s slalf. 
Although occupied witli military and political 
duties, he lound time at tliis period to read 
widely in history, ]>olitical economy, and 
linancc. His notoboohs and letters display 
a w'onderful coinju'clicnsion of financial prob¬ 
lems, generally to be obtained only by actual 
experience. In 1781 he entcreil u|>on the study 
of the law, and was a}>poiutcd continental 
receiver of taxes for New York. During 1782- 
1783 he was member of Congress, and wrote a 
]ifi))ort on the Import Duty, 16th Dec. 1782, 
works, ed. 1851, vol. ii. 213-223. Hamilton 
recognists] the weakness of the existing form of 
government, and laboured earnestly to secure 
the cstiiblishnn'iit of a strongly centralised 
government, through the convention of 1787. 
To sc’ure the adojilion of the constitution he 
co-o}>e] ated with Madison and Jay in writing 
the Fed- I'l,list. Upon the establishment of the 
present form of government in 1780, ho. was 
selected, at the age of thirty-two, by President 
Washington, to take charge of and organise as 
secretary the treasury department. Karely 
has any li.i.aicier had so many difficult prob- 
‘enis prc'-f* ted to him to he solved in so brief 
ap. ;ii>'l. Among his many reports the live 
following are moat important: Public Credit, 
9th Jan. 1790 ; National Bank, 13th Dec. 
1790; KstahlLhmont of a Mint, 28th Jan. 
1701 ; Km wuregemont and Protection of Manu- 
faetmrs, .5th Dec., 1791 ; and Public Credit 
16th Jam, 1795. These are foun(> in J. C. 
Hamilton's ed., New York, 1851, vol. iii. ; H. 
0. Lodge’s ed., New York, 1885, vol. ii. 
Finance and Taxation; vol. iii. Finance, 
Taxation, and Commercial Relations; and in 
Ameincan Slatfi Papers, vok i. The first four 
wti'e issued in a period of less than two years. 
Besides these reports, IlamiUon wrote many 
others, to be found in the above volumes. All 
of Hamilton’s writings relate to concrete and 
practical questions of government policy. Hi.s 
state paiiers are regarded as the ablest issued 
from the treasury department, showing a re¬ 
markable genius in the treatment of finance. 
As he left, howeS^er, no F'^stomatio treatise from* 
which his final conclusions may bo judged, there 
has grown up since Hamilton’s time a consider¬ 
able divergcuco of opinion concerning hi| real 
views as to political economy. He differed 
from R. Morris as to Uic adoption of a money unit 
of account for the new coinage, favouring the 
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dollar instead of tjio pound or any proi>orUon- 
ate |)art. Although he preferred gold to silver, 
as more stable, ^ot, ujidcr existing cireum- * 
stances, ho did not regard it wise to contract 
the quantity of circulating medium, and conse¬ 
quently favoured bi-metallism. In advi.siug 
the current ratio of one to fifteen, he did not 
perceive the iniluence then at work to lower tho 
value of gold, and consequently underestimated 
silver. He advised a moderate seignorage. 
He was convinced of the advantages of a “ full 
circulation,” and offered this as one of the 
reasons for the establishment of a national 
bank. The active caj)ltal would be augmented 
through the operation of credit. This advan¬ 
tage also strengthened Ins conclusions as to 
funding tho debt. Stock would pass ciUTcnt 
as specie. Altbougb ho favoured bank notes, 
he opjtoscd treasury notes; his condemnation 
of the latter was in words often quoted : “Tlio 
wisdom of the government will be shown in 
never trusting itself with the use of so seductive 
and dangerous an ex]iorimeul. In times of 
tranquillity it might have no ill consequence, 
it might even peihajts be managed in a way pro¬ 
ductive of good, but in great and trying 
emergencies there is almost a moral certainty of 
its becoming miscliiovous. If it sliouhl not even 
be can’ied so far as to be rendered an absolute 
bubble, it would at least be likely to be extended 
to a degree which would occasion an inflated and 
artificial state^of things incompatible with tho 
regular and prosperous course of tho political 
economy." In advising protective tariff duties, 
Hamilton argued largely from political con¬ 
siderations. He saw the necessity of immedi¬ 
ately strengthening tho general govominent 
His economic arguments are as follows: Manu¬ 
facturing establishments not only occasion a 
po.sitive augmentation of the produce and 
revenue of tho society, hut they contribute 
essentially to roiulcr them grcixter than they 
could possibly he without such estahli.shmeiits. 
This follows because it occasions ami affords 
opportunity for tlio division of labour, an 
ex(< nsivo use of machinery, employment to 
classes, such as women and children, not 
generally employed, emigration from foreign 
c( untries, gi’eater scoj)© for diversity of talents, 
and securing a more steady demand for the 
8ur])jns produce of the soil. Ilamiltnw docs 
not state definitely tlfct these considerations 
should be controlling factors if it were possible 
to procure frem abroad, on good terms, all the 
fabrics which it may ne^d. He found nowhere 
a perfect liberty to industry and commci-ce— 
expediency, therefore, must be the principle of 
action for the United States. He^did not 
believe that industry, if left to itself, would 
flow in tho most profitable channel,.for custom 
was a powerful influence. Hamilton was an 
active federalist, and, in the cabinet, opposed 
the influence of Jefi'ersou. Hu resigned Slit 
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Jaimary 1795, atid roluriicAto the practice of 
the law ill New York. Ho still rciiiainod an ad* 
viser of Fresident WasiiiuftUi;,'!, and frequently 
engaged in jiolitieal iliscussioiKS. For two 
years he held tlie jiositiou of Inspector-Genora) 
of the army. In 1804 lie engaged in a bitter 
])olitical controversy with Hurr, wlio challenged 
him, and Hamilton was mortally wounded in 
the duel fonglit lltli July 1804. 

[For Jl.amilloii’s linancial julndiiistration, see his 
Wm’kn rrlerred to, also Life of Aleretnder IldmiUon 
by John T. Morse, jun., Ihtstou, 1870, vol. i. cli. 
viii.-xL— Alexander Hamilton^ by Henry Cabot 
hotlgc, Boston, 188*2, eh. v.— For complete biblio¬ 
graphy, see liihholheca llaiitiUoniann, by P. L. 
Ford, New York, 1886.] I). K. D. 

HAMILTON, KonmiT, LLH. (1743-1829). 
He studied at Edinburgh, making unusual pro¬ 
gress in inntheinatics under MtiLLhcw Stewart, 
but. though desirous of a literary career, was 
obliged to enter a bank in older to ohtAin a 
knowledge of business, and afterwards to take 
charge of a paper-mill. In 1709, liowcver, he 
became lector of the aeadomy at Perth, and 
in 1779 professor of natural jdnlosophy in 
Marischal College, Abeulecn. By a private 
arrangement ho taught the iiiathomatical classes 
instc!.ul of his own, and in 1817 obtained the 
chair of matlieniaties, which he held until liis 
death. 

Besides some inatheiualical tc'ft-books Ilainilton 
wrote an Jnlroductxon to MercmndiM, 1777 ; 
three essays on Peace and M ar, 1790, (loi^n- 
vient, and the Alanagnueid cf the Poor, 1822 ; 
which show fnlightene<I views on economic sub¬ 
jects, e.tj. bounties, taxes on necessaries, and poor- 
relief, but a somewhat limited grasp ol political 
matters ; and an Inquiry coner''ninij the Rise and 
Progress, the Redemption and yraenl State, and 
the Management of the National Ikht of Great 
JirUain and Ireland, 1813, on winch Ins fame 
chieHy n*8ts. lie was the first not to discover, 
but successfully to expuj#*, the t-dhacy underlying 
Pitt’s sinking fund; he proved lhy^t“tho exce.ss 
of revenue above expenditure is the only real sink¬ 
ing fund by wliich public debt can be discharged,” 
and he showed that the existing system was not 
merely useless,butnctnallyhaimful, outailingahigh 
rate of interest and increased cost of inanagcmOnt. 
The Progress of Society, 1830, a imathumous 
publication, treats in simple language of the 
theories of political economy; the chapters, for 
exampV on value and price are of considerable 
merit. 

[Memoir prefixed to Pro 3 ;m<:s of Sodeti /.— 
Chambers’s liiographicg^ JHelionary of Ermntni 
^eotsmn.’-Dlciiimary of National Biograq^y.— 
M’Oulloch, Literature of Pol. Kconomy.] 

< E. G. P. 

HANXpER. An ancient office or depart¬ 
ment df the chancery, so called from the 
hamper (hanapeurmm) in which certain reconls 
were dciw.sited (cp. Pettv Bag). It was the 
duty of the clerk of the hanapor to Uke account 
of all ^tatenU, ^inmlssiotis, and grants under 


the “great seal, and to collect and adininistei 
tlio fees arising from the same. The oilicc was 
abolished in 1842. 

fS. U. Scargill-Bird, A Guule to the Piddic 
A‘£!^:wv/.?,1891.] a. K. s 

IIANOOCK, William Ni-:ilson(1820-]858), 
was 'the son of Lord Lurgau’s land-agent, and 
was born at IJslmru, county Antrim. He was 
eallttl to tin; Iri.sh bar in 1814, was Whately 
profi'ssor of political economy at Dublin Uni- 
veisity from J846 to 18.51, and jirolcssor ol 
jiirisprailcnce and jiolitieal economy at Queen’s 
College, Bellust, from 1849 to 18.53. From 
18.51 to 1853 ho was secretary to the Dublin 
University ('oinmissioii, in 1854 to the Kndoued 
Schools of Ireland ('oininission, and later to 
several other commissions on Irish subjects. 
Fnuii 1855 to 1806 with a year’s interval he 
was <4nrk of tho custody of papers in matters 
of Mints and lunatics in the Court ol Olianeery, 
ami in 1882 he became clerk of the crown and 
lianaper. He was the chief loinider of the 
Dublin SLitistieal Society, 1817, and of tlic 
Belfast Social Inquiry Society, 1851. Tlirougli- 
out his active life he put forward his economic 
and social o|iini<ms in writing in the form of 
articles or jiaiujihlets, all marked by knowledge, 
ilisccrnincnt, and iinj'artialily. 

Ilaiirnck’s works are: The Tenant-right of 
Ulster cotisidered economically, 1845.—Lwpedi- 
menfs to the Prosye.rity of Ireland, pubUsln;d 
18.50.—-WAo/ are the causes of the Prosperous 
Agricuitnre of the Lothians of Scotland t amf, 
]y}nd are the causes of the distressed state of the 
Highlands of Scotland t 1852, all aim at proving, 
cither directly or by comimrison with Scotland, 
that Irisli agiiciiltnral distress was due not to the 
race, religion, perversily, or ignorance ol the Irish 
! pcasnut, i)Ut to ilelective lami laws, and mainly to 
! the want of some eqnivnleut to the Ulster tenant- 
right .—Three Lectures on the Questions, S/tould 
Ike Principles of Political Economy he disregarded 
at the present Crisis I and if no.', lI<no can the.y Itt 
applied tor^ards tlu- discooery of Measures of Rrli<^fi 
1847, discuss the potato famine, deprecating the 
artificial loweriiigofpTices,aTKladvocntingnuniform 
system of relief in money.—The Report on the 
sx(.pposed progressive decline of Irish Prosperity. 
1863, brought forward various statistics to disprove 
.such flecline, .iud‘ attributed the increase of 
emigration to older and deeper-rooted causes than 
the potato famine.—The question, Is there really 
a loanl of Capital in Ireland 1 1851 (see Prosperous 
Agricvllure in the Lothians, p. 16), lie answered 
in the negative.—Hia Duties of ike Public with 
regard to Charitable Savings Banks, 1852, and 
The Present Stat^ of the SamngsBank Question, 
1855, exposed, by an Irish exara))le, the evils of 
* the existing system, which allowed limited liability 
aud minimised resijonsibility by dividing it between 
government and the managers; and advised the 
abolition of charitable in favour of government 
or i)?ivate joint-stock banks.—He also wrote an 
article on I^ad Government and Tascation, IreUind, 
1875, aud edittnl the first two vollimes of the 
Anciffni Laws of Ireland, 1865,—In some uu.« 

i 
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published essays he treated of The Use the 
Docltiue of Laissez-Fuire in investigaUng the 
Economic Resources of Irdand^ 1847, in wliic-h liu 
reconimciided tlio altenitiou of such laws as iuter* 
fereil with economic dcvelo))meiit; and of The 
Workhouse as a mode of Relief for Widows and 
Orphans, IS.'o, in whieli he advocated the boardinjj* 
out sysU'in and outdoor relief for tliese classes ol 
the poor. 

\_Mcmoir by J. K. Ingram, LL.l)., unpublisheti, 
reail before the Slatisticiil and Social Inquiry 
Society of Irelanih—/->uWm Uuiirrsihj Ctdendar. 
—Jkijasi i^uenis College. i:aleudar.\ k. o. \\ 
HANDICKAFT. See Home Ikdtjstuies. 
HANDSAL. Sec Aunoel. 

HANSARDS. One of the English names for 
mcrchaiiLs of the Hanseatic League, Karteu- 
LIKOR being the oUior. llansanj api'cars as 
an English surname iu 1254. (Mat. 1‘aris, v. 
427). “• 

('I’he honourable conne<-tion of the Havsard 
family of juinter.s witli the juibheatiou of parlia¬ 
mentary debates need not be commenteil on 
here.] . 

IIANSE OF LONDON. This hanse, whieh 
had no organic connection with the Hanseatic 
League, was an association for foreign commerce 
consisting originally of merchants of I’lcniisU 
towns. It was established for the promotion 
and s'lurity of trade between Klambrs and 
Riigl.ind It is a well-known fact that 1' landers 
wim dejieiidcnt upon lOiigland for her RUiqdy ol 
wool ; the Llbrll of Ewjiishc J'olicgc says— | 

Ry itrajmig ol oure wolle in suhstaunce 
Liven her coinon.s, this is her govenmuiicc. 
Hciico it WuS natural that a society or league 
should be I nncii in Flanders for the [U'olection 
itli'f trade with Kiighiiid. As its chief seat 
or ceiiiro of commerce was in London, it wa.s 
calicd hmisa Loiidimiensis : other names applied 
to it were Jiansa Flandrcnsis ami “thosoven- 
teer towns.*’ Little is known concerning the 
orign ol the aspoeiation. Tliongh not clearly 
mentioned before 1240, it seems to fiavo been 
torrnetl in llie second h.alf of the 12lh century 
by soventemi towns of Flanders,— Binges, 
Ypres, Lille, Damme, Ardenbnrg, etc. Theu-o 
is some evidence that a small lianso at 
Bruge^s was iU onginal wichu ^ or starting- 
poiiit. In the 13th century the number of 
towns connected with the hanse of London was 
gradually increased, though the old name, les 
diX‘SepL riUrs, was reWiied. Bonniuelot gives 
a list of fifty-six such towns, many of which 
were in Hainault and North Franco,—Ghent, 
Douai, Arras, Camhrai, Ahbaville, St. Oincr, 
Beauvais, Caen, Tro 3 "es, Amicir, Klieims, etc. ^ 
The hanse of ljOTclon had the monopoly ol 
commerce with England. Its ollicers could 
seize tlie property of aoy of thoir countrymen 
of Flanders, not belonging to the socictyp who 
undertook to trade in England. Besides exer¬ 
cising this monopoly, the hanso protc.ctcd its 
membeTB against dishonest dealings; they 


ceased to have oomjncrcial intercourse with any 
Englisliman wlio had been guilty of fraud iu 
selling wares, or w^io hud acted unjustly toward ' 
any one of them. They also tiaded at the 
great fairs of Cliampagno (see Mediaeval 
Faiiis); the ])rospcrily of these inaila was, in 
fact, largely dependent upon tlie liarise of 
London. 

Concerning the organisation of the society, 
the information fnrnislied by its statutes and by 
other sources is meagre. Its chief olliecr, “the 
count of the hanse,” w'os elected by the 
moixihanls of Bruges. He presided over its 
mectiiigs and couil's, and was as.si.sted by the 
standard-bearer, st.i/diacn, who was generally 
a merchant of Ypres. These two ollicers also 
acted as treasurers. The statutes mention, 
moreover, a clerk, or secictary, and virentoj'es, 
or arldlri. The inceutorcs were judgment* 
findci's or judges wilt) tried cases lalliiig within 
the jurisdielion of the haiise ; eight of these 
judicial delegates came from Bnigcs, four from 
Ypres, and one or two from each of the other 
towns of the league. 

New inenibeis uero admitted at Bruges and 
lu England. To gain admittance a pousou had 
to )»ay an entrance fee, the amount of which 
; varied accoixling as tin* applicant was the son 
of a member or not. Mo.st artisans and retail 
dealers w’cre excluded fiom membership, csi»eci- 
ally weavers, fullers, shearers, carpenters, shoe* 
m.ikem, wool-•beaters, dyers “who dye with 
their own hand.s and liave bhio nails,” skinners 
“who work with tlieir hands,” tinkers “who 
go crying tlirough the strec'ts,” chce.scmongci-s, 
Inittermongers, and all who sell by the j»ound. 
Such persons couhl become members- only by 
renouncing tlieir craft or trade, and then, after 
waiting a year and a day, by paying a high 
entrance fee. They were, moi’cover, required 
to bring a certilicate from their town showing 
that they had been admitted to its cantos, or 
mercantile brotherhood, on payment of the fee 
re<[uired by Vio municii'al authorities. The 
hanse was evidently made up mainly of whole¬ 
sale dealers, though some prosperous craftsmen 
seem to have obtained admission. 

There w'as a close connection between the 
h*inse and tlio towns to whicli its mci*chants 
belonged. The higher municipal officers had 
to be momhiu’s of the society ; and before being 
admitted into the banSo, a person had to join 
the mercantile gild of his town. Hence the 
lianse of London may be rcgaixlod as a loose 
indiiipipal league, as *well as a eo(!ioty of 
merchants. 

The count of Flanders seems to hi^cjDXcrcfsed 
no direct supervision or autliority over the 
hanse ; but, in some cases, there was probably 
an ajipeal from the decisions of it» court to a 
superior commercial tnbunal of Flandoi’S con¬ 
sisting of delegates from five important towns. 

The exact date of its dissolution is shrouded 
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in as much obscunty as tl|at of its creation. 
It still Hoiirisheil in 13-19. 'rhcrc .seoin, how- 
* ever, to bo iioTcfcronccs to it m the second half 
of the 14th century, aii<l in I'l'JG the town 
authorities of liruges stated tliat the regulations 
of the hanse liad Jong been in abeyance. Its 
period of Idb tlius covered about two liundred 
years. 

[Tlio best account of llio huiiso of Loudon will 
be found in (Jjirl Koclino’s I/un mtiul, 1893, 
pp. ‘JOfi-liiri.—See also Uouujuclot, J'oircs d'- 
(Jhampagm', ISGo, vol. 1. pp. 134-139.—Varen- 
hergli, llUtoirc dcs Tiela!ions dii>lt‘miUi'jiic.‘t entre la 
Flandrc HVAnghirrrf, 1874,pp. 14.')-]ti.'>.—Hegel, 
Stddte ntui (H/iicn. dcr grrniniiiscli' n Vulker, 1891, 
vol. ii. pp. 18&-ISS.—Ashley, James and PhiUj) 
van Arh’velde, 1883, pp. l7-‘20, 1-11.] C.ar. 

IIANSE TOWNS. The number of towns 
which belonged for a longer or shorter time 
to the Hanseatic League is uucortiin, as tin; 
lucrehante Ciirefully abstaineil from funiishiiig 
complete details, and the names must be gleaned 
from records. In documents winch mention a 
considerable number, t!ie clas-silication is geo¬ 
graphical. The treaty, lor examjtle, with King 
Alagnns in 1372 {Uca-ssc, ii. 45), tliough it 
omits the We.stj'ljalian towns, ranges the others 
niider the headings: CivUates Mm'Uiim’: (Jin- 
lutes Liwnice, 1‘nmia’., dc A \i$traH (Zuyder 
Zee), ZelanduKy Hollandvc^ Oelriw (Guclders). 
It is usually stated that the towns in the 14th 
century were divided into thr^e groups or 
circles (see Hanseatic LKAmTE, p. 283). 

The following list of 1L5 is fomide<l on one in 
the Ilansisehe UeschiclUsUdfter for 1871, coll.itetl 
with the Hanseatic map in Trof. Hr-yseii’s His¬ 
torical Atlas and other lists, suid the Tesulli, liave 
also been compared with the nauies o( the towii.s 
represented at the various lyiels ipi to 1476. 
These n)>}>eur, a few at a time, in the oflitual 
liecesse, and form an absolute test of the right of 
a town to a place on the roll. 'J’ho.se which are 
now for the lirst time added ou this autlionty are 
marked with an asterisk 


Am-itArdaiii 

Klbnrg 

*Hr>kftnhu«on 

Atiklaiii 

Kiiiiik'I'icIi 

Kollicrg 

•Arnemmdon 

^lOnkhuizcn 

Koln a. d. Spioe 

Arnlitiiin 

•FJlin 

Koiiigsberg 

ABcherolobon 

Friinkfiirta. d. U. 

Kiilin 

•Bartli 

Gaidolfgen 

Lcingo 

Berlin 

Gollnow 


Bielefeld 

Goslar 

l.tppstadt 

Bole ward 

QoUingen 

Loitz 

Braiidoubtirg 

Qreifswaid 

Lubeck 

Braun!|berg 

Gnmnien 

Lnneburg 

Bremen 

Qrotiin-.:ep 

ll.igdnbnrg 

Breslau 

Gnben 

Middelbnrg 

Briel 

Ilalhcrstadt 

Miiideu 

Brunswick 

Halle 

Miiiistor 

Buxtehude 

Hameln, 

Nordheim 

Cologne (Kolo 

Hamburg 

N'ymwegem 

R). 

Hamm 

Osnabrurlc 

Crucow 

Hanover 

Uslcrburg 

Danzig ‘ 

Ilarderwyk 

0»l,(‘rodc 

*Denimin * 

UoAselt 

Pftdei bom 

Deventer 

Helinstodt 

Fenmu 

Dordrech\ 

Ilerfonl 

Quedlmburg 

Porpat • 

Hildcshelm 

Keval 

Dortmund 

*niDd6]oopen 

Hifc'a 

Duisburg 

Kamnen 

Roeniionde 

Eimbook 

Kiel 

Uostoek 

KlbJQc 

.JEoflsfinld 

Uiigeiiwalde 


Salziveilel 

Taiii'oniuinde 

Weniigeroda 

\Ve.sel 

Seohausrii 

Thiel 


Thorn 

*Wieimgou 

.Soltliumul 

Treptow 

*Windau 

Sl;ylfi 

Trilisees 

Wisby 

SUigiird 

Uiilzeu 

Wihiiiar 

Stjivpren 

Unna 

•Wolinar 

SU'iiiial 

Hticcht 

Zienxee 

SteUm 

Veiilo 

Zut)>lion 

St'jipe 

Warburg 

>.\volle 

Mruisimd 

•Weiiden 


Kneiphof, 

though only one of the quarters of 

Komgsbeig, 

was sci'urately lepr 

e.seiifcd at inoro 

than one illet at whIuU a leiircseiilativi' of Konigs- 
berg Wiia also present. It eaimot, however, bo 

11.1 ludoil in a 

ll^t o( towns. 


Ollicial do 

cuments give goml r 

cason for hehev- 

ing lliat tlic following were also Han.se 'Powus : 

I'lrliiib 

K;iiei:ir 

Fiitzwulk 

(iiTillttiibeig 

Kynlz 

Werbnu 

llavelberg 

Noidhnusen 


Utixior 

roilubeig 



Many othei towns are nicniioiied iu the Iteccsae in 
a way which slinwa that they wetc in Sfiinu degu-e 
connected with the llausa; but it is md po.sMble 
to cive a sutisfactory list of them. 

'J’ho Kontor towns were : 


Hergeti Iy)iulon Novgorod 


To th'-se may be added the folbiwing, iu which the 
Hnnsn eitlier had .sniallor factoiies or spei nd 
privileges: 


Antwerp 

Anietilimg 

Jiost .011 

JUistol 

Cujieiiluigeii 

Iiniiinifl 

Diiiant 

Ffilsiflrbo 

Fleiisluu^ 

Gliont 


Ilclsiiiglioig 

Ilclsiiigiir 

liult 

Ipswicli 

Kowiio 

Jjsbon 

Lynn 

Muliiii) 

Ncirwicli 

Pll*skOW 


lb<o.skil<ie 

SUaiii'r 

Sloekliolai 

Sveiidborg 

WiLil)eig(Hwcdcil) 

Var mouth 

York 

Ypres 


This list could be niueli extended, but the question 
of iDcliisiun or exclusion is one of degree, us tbo 
league liad dealings fa: and wide. It. fl. 

HANSEATIC LEAGUE. An association of 
Germau towns wliich, duiang the 13th and 
14th centuries, secured the entire trade of 
the countries surrounding the JJaltic, exiiorting 
their proiluce to Germany, England, and the 
marts of westem Europe, and carrying back 
the manufactured goods of the west and the 
special i)i*oducts of wanner climates. 

Tim word limisa is of Mmso-Gothic origin, 
and denotes an association of a militant 
character; it also appears in early docuiiionta 
ill the scn.se of a payiimnt {Uam. (Irk., i. No. 
33). In 1266 the Hamburg merchants were 
allowed to have lunisum ssutm . . . per iotum 
regnum by Henry lU. ; but tbc expression 
■f/icrcalorcs de hansa Almanuc first occurs as a 
designation of the famous league iu tlie agree¬ 
ment of June 1282 with the city of London, 
how iu the archives of Lubeck, 

Monopoly was the watchword of the llanse- 
atics from begiuning to end of their career; 
but ^bile their policy enabled them, in the 
infancy of the European nations, to amass 
wealth and gain power, their blind adherence 
to the same aims and methods in face of 
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discoveries, new economic views, anJ deveft)p«d 
political life of the ICth century, led to the 
final destruction of their organisatimi. 

No date can be assigned for tlio first begin¬ 
nings of tlio llaiisa. No charter or treaty 
exists to which historians can jioint a 
foundation statute until theyeai’ 1367, though, 
as the Hansa had at tliat dale become the 
political arbiter of northern IDnrope, the 
deficiency is not due to the absence of strong 
bonds ol assiii-ialion at a much eaihcr period. 

Tlieio were anonialios in the position ot the 
Ilaiisa. As a jiowcr it treated on even tenns 
witli piinecs ; it was also a secret society. On 
paper it- was the obse<iuious servant of the 
(Jennan emperor; but, conscious of the wealt- 
ii(*ss of the central authority, then wasting its 
strcngtli in lUly, the league never condescendc*! 
to obey tlio iinpciial decrees, and imlecd was 
i1m-1| a standing contravention of the CSoldcn 
bull of 13r>6, which forhade all sucli associations. 

It could raise lieets and ar?nies~one of twelve 
tlioiisand men is s]>okeii of—and levy large war- 
contnljiitions, hut it never jxuinitted a complete 
list to be given of tlio towns which it included. 

It sullieed tliat the Ilan.sa should know its own 
aims and methods, aiul it was best that its 
outlying 111 .‘11111013 should not he too surely 
recognised by those who lield them individually 
in thoii power. The Hansa assumed an absolute 
sway over its inembei-s, beheading the four 
hurgoinaaters of Halborstadt in 1426 {Goiilin. 
(’liron. Kngeihus., Leibnitz, ii. ]►. 84), and 
almost ruining those towns which, like Bruns¬ 
wick in 131 0 ii. No. 93), woie for a 

! lutc ".xpr^l 1; or, like Bremen in 1286 (AVo., i. 
34, .1 'l), nnhaused themselves; yet it had no 
visibli, executive. 

^'ome of tlie earliest traces of that which was 
dostiuod to hccoino the Ilausa arc found in 
Eiu'^and, though in reality the league sprang 
from .wo oentres^of growth—tho C/ologne trade 
with England and the Lubeek trad(?witb the 
Baltic. 

Hie calling of a inerehant in the 13tli and 
earlier ceutiiries required pliysieal courage and 
emluranee. Mcdiievul traders travelled with their 
goods, and were regarded, in for''ign countries, 
witii a jealousy largely due lo their persistent 
attempts to work outside the towns and enter into 
direct commei-cial communication with producers, 
thus carrying away with them llic profits which, 
had they tr.uh'd under munit'ipnl restrictions, 
would hove accrued to the nrtive merchant. This 
was not only an English feeling; its counterpart 
was found abroad, and it was a'coidnial point in 
the policy of the. Hansa to eiifiji-ce far stricter* 
limitations on English inei.. hunts on the continent 
than those v lndi. in spite of the Carta Mei'catoiia 
of 1303, were imposed on ordinary foreign mer¬ 
chants in England up ..o the iiiiddlo of tho«14tli 
Mntiiry. Partnerships between foreign merchants 
and its own members were absolutely forbidden 
by the Hansa, and the celibacy to which the , 


Kontor and factory apents were bound was intended 
to ]»revcut the growth of family jigencies. 

Usually a foreign iiierchaut liad to pay much' 
higher customs dues than a native. lie had to 
buy, or combine to buy, lioin rulers the right to 
travel anywhere, and hell iu any niaiktit,; and 
when, as in the case of the Hansa, these privileges 
were obtained, he became the hated rival of ihc 
native tr:ul(?r, wlio gladly enforced, when possilih*, 
the rough justice of reprisal then in vogue, 'ibis 
system is conveniently illustrated by the letter 
from Stralsiiiid iu the Litera CanUumcnsei^{\\o\\^ 
Series, iii. 91), and it will bo seen that if a 
previous mei-cliant, from the same place as the 
trader himself, hud proved a <lelaulfer, or his own 
city or country had ill-treated merchants of the 
kingdom he w.is visiting, Ins goods oi his pei.snn 
might be seized in compensation. Again the 
mails were not infested by onliiiary robber.s only, 
for a duke of Brunswick could condescend to 
plunder merchants so shamelessly as to foico the 
league to vengeance {Ghron. S. Leibintz, 

iii. .698); and local magnates exacted so many 
lolls (see Inteiinal Costoms and Tons) that a 
Hanseatic merchant, travelling fiom Thorn to 
Lemberg, a distance of perhnp.s 360 milc.s, was 
loiccrl to pay tolls sixteen lim<‘.s, the toll j^cr horse 
amounting to over 31 groats {Hans. Urk.^ in. 312). 

To these vexations were added the natural perils 
of the sea and tlie brutality of pirates and wreckers, 
for so barbarous were the times tliat a prince, 
while agreeing to protect merchants from other 
pliindcrer.s, could stipulate for a share of stranded 
cargoes for hiiiwelf. 

There must have been heavy profits to induce 
men to run such risks, and it wius but natural 
that they shouhl seek by combination to make 
the.se )irofit8 more secure, and obtain comfort and 
mutual assistance when, as frequently happene<l, 
they were compelled to winter lar from home. 
These combinations abroad, among men whose 
temporary sojourn at a distance in no way im- 
]>nired their ties of citizenship, led to federations at 
iiome between the towns, in wliicli the merchant 
class was then the controlling element. Ibis was a 
foregone conclusion, for, fluring the period of the 
rise of the Hn«sa, there was no natioual commerce 
in Europe; towns everywhere dealt with other 
tow'is, and merchants having the same aims and 
methods tended to frequent the same spheres of 
activity. 

Traces have come down from remote times of a 
gieat tnule iu the Baltic before the lltli century. 
In 975, for example, Otto II. giunted a charter to 
Magdeburg {llans. Vrk., No. 1), which, hf refer¬ 
ring to the wanderings (k German merchants into 
barbarous countries, clearly alludes to Russia and 
the North ; and Adam of Bremen, in the 11th 
century, mentions that the now-vanished city of 
Julinfor Juuine, was mercibus mniuni Se 2 Uen- 
trionalium nationtm locvples (Pert^ viii. 312, 
11. 15, 22). In Gotliland, loo, coins ofiaso many 
Anglo-Saxon kings have been found that the 
collection made thence is the second best in 
Europe; and mingled with these* tokens of 
western trade are coins of the caliphs of more 
than a thousand difi'ercut types, testifying to the 
constant communications witli the iList by the 
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Caspian Sea, by Ibo Volga, pd tbe other great 
rivers of Russia. Uotliland, and Wisby its cliief 
• town, hatl tluis long been marked out as the central 
depot of Raltic produce, andt'iu 11C3, but live 
years after the second foundation of Lubeck, we 
find a rescrii)t of Henry llio Lion {L^k Vrk., p. 4) 
respecting the Indiaviour of the natives and tlie 
fjubeckers settled in Golhland; while in 1109 
Germans and Gothlaiulers were allo\v<‘d free 
commercial aci*ess to tlio principality of Novgorod, 
which stretched in a norUi-cavSlerly direction along 
the Baltic aii<l the frontier of Sweden. Then- 
trade was largely in herrings, which, from the 
beginning of the 12tli century up to the middle 
of the Ifith, seldom failed to drive iii shoals 
through the Souinl to spawn in the Baltic; and 
a hook of laud, jutting out from Scania into tlie 
Sound, wa.s then tin* jilace at \\hich the li.sh could 
be best iiitercejded. There, accordingly, on 
Dani.sh soil iif. Skanor and Falsterbo, the Lubeckers 
had their villcp^ or curing establishments, under 
privileges grante«l before 1209 by Waldeinar JT. 
of Denmark [huh. Urk., p. 20). Matthew Paris, 
however, notes, under the year 12'38, that the 
Golhl.andera and Frisians were in the habit oi 
coming each year to Yarmouth to buy herrings 
(iii. p. 48S). 

The eaily Lnheck records contain few tr.acoa 
of other llanse towns; but in 1225 tbc.ro arc 
incidental refermices to tbe Luhi’cewes, Ham- 
burgcnscs ct ceteri . . . imirdloim . , . Da^ciain 
frequentare volcnlcs, to assi.stancc given to 
certain princes in war, to an agretMiient witli 
Hamburg in 1220 a.s to mutual privilege.s, 
and to the freedom from tolls granted to men 
of the Baltic shore in the Lubeck custom.s tarilf 
{Lilb. Urk., pp. 35*38). 

The charter coiifei-ring mint privileges and 
the frcwlom of the empire on Lubeck in 1220 
(ib. p. 45) refers to morcliancs trailing tbenco 
to Eiiglaml, and frees them from the tolls 
exacted by Cologne and ThioJ; but the records 
arc sti-angely reticent, and under tlio year 1227, 
when the Litbeccnfics defeated the PaTie.s at 
Bonihbved (Langebek,T. 122, 286), there is no 
Lubeck document cUyirly alludirfg to the war 
except an agreement with Riga and the Germans 
in Livonia not to make a separate peace. In 
the Sansisches l/rkundeidnich {i. 232, 303, 346, 
650) are documents of 1229 and later difujs 
which seem to presuppose a league, but though 
the record evidence is not distinct, the existence 
of a fiar-rcacliing bond of union is apiiarcnt 
from public results of niust decided cliaractcr. 

In 1249 it is recorded that Eric VI. of 
Denmark assailed the Lubic^nscs in Scania 
pisetmUs (Langebck, i. 1*23), and that in revenge 
liic.'/ burned Copenhagen. Still no mention of 
other towns is made by the chronicler; but in 
1285 th^ annalist of the Franciscans of Wisby 
(Langebsk, L 266) notes that there was war 
inter et^ Lvhycenses ac alias civilates 

marUimas which was conclude.* by tlie peace 
of Kalmar; and the chronicler thus ruses the 
aotual olficial titj^ of the Hatisa, whose common 


seal bore the legend: Signwn civUatum maritU 
manm. Ilia words are interpreted by the 
record of the arbitration in the lla)%sisc}ics 
Urhundenhut'k (I 993), and by the Annates 
Lubiceiuics (Pertz, xvi. 411-429) which men¬ 
tion, under 1285, Liibock, Wisimir, Rostock, 
StraSund, Grcifswald, Riga, Wisby, ami 
two Netherlaiid towns, Kainjicu and Staveron, 
as llioso coneernud. 

^I'he same annals show, under the year 1310, 
an association between Oreifswald, Stralsund, 
Rostock, and Wismar, which Lubeck decliiie<l 
to join (Ifans. Urk., il No. 176); and the 
iiorllierii chronicles (l^angobck, vi. 222; i. 
268) mention the bnriiing of llel.singoer and 
Skanor by the dvilatcs slatjnules, or llaiuse towns, 
in 1312, and the siege ol Stralsuml iu 1316. 
They then proceed to give weary cvitleuco ol 
smouldering warfare up to 1361, uhcii Walde- 
mar 111. of Denmark began an attack on the 
league which really led to its linal organisa¬ 
tion. At this date the morcbaiits had a very 
long scabo.-ir<l open to attack, for they had 
foUowiMl iu the wake of the Teutonic knights, 
and liad foundi'd fourteen cities along the 
Baltic .shore .as lar as lioval anil a great factory 
fartlier away at Novgorod, so that the time liad 
visibly come for firmly banding logctlicr all 
who had a common aim. 

Turning now to the western half of Europe, 
tlic Laws of A'Ulu’lred (a.d. 97S-10I6) show 
the homines iiniicraioris corning to England in 
their own shipsuml enjoying special piivilege.s ; 
and William of Malmesbury, writing before 
1142, dehcrihes London as being crowded with 
German ineicbants {l)c Gest. Find., ii. § 1). In 
1167, too, there Is acl*arter of llemy II. refer¬ 
ring to the qildhalla of the Cologne merchants 
iu London, followed by liieb.-infs charter given 
to the same merchants at Louvain in 1194 
{ilaiu. l/rk., i. 14, 40); but probably the 
oarlie.st dii-ect evidence of a western league is 
furniahedsby’tlie charter of 1252 granted to the 
merchants of Cologne, Dortmund, Socst, and 
Miinstcr d aliis mm iUdem coneordantibun 
(ilam. tJrk.y i. 428). The histoiy of this 
branch of the Haiusa is intimately connected 
with tliO history ^f English commerce (see 
SricJCLYAiii)), though it is certain that the 
Baltic mcrcliants were also iu constant com¬ 
munication with liondon, Lynn, and the eastern 
ports. The Cologne or Westphalian association 
presents, however, few historical features of 
interest until the eventful year in which, as 
stated above, tlie great war with Denmark 
began.* Wuldemar III., who had long en¬ 
deavoured to free his kingdom from foreign 
influences, struck, in 1301, a treacherous blow 
at the league by sacking the town of Wisby iu 
time^of peace (Langebck, i. 259). At once 
negouating an alliance with Norv'ay, the 
merchants laid a tax on all tlie ox]iortod goods 
of their league, cquiptiod a fleet, and plundered 
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Copeiiliageu. They were besieging Hclsii>gT»org 
when Waldeinar, surprising their ships, com- 
jHillcd tlieiu to rctn-at (/tt!tk‘s.9c, i. 374, §.10). 
Negotiations followed, but the war broke hut 
again, and on the 11th of November 1367, a 
general council of .sovonty-sevoii to^vns wasjield 
in Cologne, at which the nrnidi dvilalum de 
//un;u. Tkcohmiai (7if(vs.w, i. 412, 416) dicw 
up the Act of the Cologne Confcilcration, which 
was theuccforwaid reganh'd as the foiindatiou- 
sUtute of the avowed Hanseatic League. 

It was to those deputies (Laiigobek, vi. 228) 
that king Waldeuiar addiesscd his niouking 
quatrain hi-ginuiug, 

Soiicu uiul Seueutigli Heiiseii 
llctlt M-iu'U und seueutigh Heiisen. 

But in the year following tlioy had driven 
Wahhunnr IVoin Dcniiiaik, ami the peace of 
Slndsnnd was coneludod in 1370 dniing his 
banishnii-iit (/^'(r.9.sr, i, 523). By it tlie Hansa 
oluiiimsl for tiftoon yoni.s the castles and the 
bulk of the rcvcmie.s of Scania, freodoin from 
all loll.s in Ihe Sound, ami a coiiti(d over the 
sncA^tssion to (lie Dinish crown i. 524, 

1. li.-i). 

This great cliange in tl»e position <*f the 
Hansa was markisl liy a stale visit in 1375 of 
the onq.cior (liailcs IV. to Luheekas the chief 
cf the cimiodcratcd towns. He sought ]ioliti(ial 
ah! ill \.iin from the new power, which had 
rcm l'cil Hs highest level, hut ho was loailed 
with gifls in.sicad. 

The ex'i.mt records of the league now begin to 
assume a dillerent character. The series of 
iniiniLes ot *b< t.s Uvin with those of the Wisniar 
dh-t id'out 1.60. These early yhee.wc must not, 
Inw^.ei, be snpjposcd to relate to the league as a 
whole. No gtiiuTal as.senihly is known to Imve 
taken place betore that in 1367, referreil to above, 
ami it is eertniu that snmll a.ssociations of towns 
sometimes Look separate action (Bcrlz, xvi. 421). 
The early series ^1 Ikcc^se is broken, being not 
continuou ‘1 until about 13G4 ; but ueil^ier then, 
nor afl'*r\vard.s do Die rcconls reveal any standing 
(ouncil or high oflichds, Liiongh such may have 
existcil, for the chronicle in Langebek 235) 
sUtes that in 1428 the emnumitas urhhm re¬ 
belled and created for themselves novum concUium 
el senolum. Anotlicr sign %f organisation, not 
connected with the lUiution of lowms, is observable 
in the earliest lircess, which refers to statutes 
made for the benefit of all merchants gui jure 
Lidncenf!'- gaudent et reguntur. When they 
became nmnial these diets were frccjnently held 
at Lubeck, then admittedly the leading city, and 
one of its Imrgomasters usually prcsnled. 

The correspondence, the treaties ai'd the Recesse 
themselves disclose.lhe name" of the Hanse towns 
a few at a time (see Ha:v.,k howNs). It is usually 
stated that they were divided into three groups. 
Liibcck leading the Wendish, Pomeranian, and 
Saxon towns ; Wlsbyth*. Gothland andLivonjan ; 
and Cologne the Westphalian ; but a document of 
1366 {Rec., i. 381) .shows a terciana Lnhrc iws, a 
ierdaiia and a terciana consisting 


of Prusswn towns. .Certainly Cologne formed a 
Iburth terciana, so the wonl cannot he taken in 
its ordinary seusi^ The truer d.issilii-ation is ^ 
jicrhaps shown by a letter of ''372 {Rt-c., ii. 45), 
tliongh it omits (.'ologne. At a later date Lubeck, 
Bnm.^wick, Danzig, and Cologne Avere leiiders of 
regions or circles. For a lime Wtsby had held 
.a grc.'it position in the Baltic, and tlie dues from 
the flaiisc towns were pnid into a common treasury 
chest tluTc under the care o! lour alderuieu I'lom 
Wisby, Llibeck, Soest, ami Dortmund; but alter 
the sacking of Wisby in 1361, every sign of leader* 
sliij) passed to Lui>eck. In the 14th century 
Lubeck began to coin gold, twenty shillings oi 
twelve groats each being equal to one ea&lerliiig 
pound fsee Kastkrlinos), and a large banting 
busim‘s.s sprang up there, bills of exchange being 
generally jiayablc at Lubeck or at Bruges. 

The lists of towns attending these diets rever.1 
the broad fact that the coast towns from Ueval to 
Middelburg were the really active members of the 
Mansa. ami on them fell tlie hnint of fighting and 
negotiation. FiVen after 1867, Cologne, proudly 
relucLint to cede preceilonce to Lubeck, seldom 
sent leju'esentalives, wliile the rest of the inland 
towns were almo.st ccjually backwanl. Sometimes 
the diet, in fixing a place for tlie next meeting, 
woultl require towns to send their deputies to 
answer conqdaints ; but often only those of four 
or five seaports appeared, though at crises the list 
became much longer. 

The business of the diets was varied. Fines 
were received from recalcitrant members ; letters 
were written to4>rcign princes demanding redress 
for merchants; questions of peace and war and 
of alliances had to be decided, w.ar exjH'ii.scs 
apportioned, old privileges maintained, and 
others won by ii(‘gotiation. Laws, too, were 
made touching commercial conduct, and even the 
morals of the merchants {Recfuse, i. 9). l/jiters 
on these matters may bo read iu the Lubeck Recess 
of 1366 (i. 376) ; and it may be remarked that 
these documents have a special intere.st in connec¬ 
tion with the growth of the Law Mkhchant (g.v.). 
'Hie trade of the Kaslerlings wn.s not speculative. 
IVansaetions were settletVby barter or by cash 
paj rnents on 11^ transfer of actual commodities, 
and credit was almost entirelyprohibitcd. Uesolute 
seir)sbne.ss murks all the acts and writings of the 
Hiuiaa. It had fixed aims which it pursued nn* 
tiriii^dy, the chief being to gain absolute control 
over the Belt and the Sound. The league’s desire 
wa.» that no shiji but a Han-seatic ship should pass 
iu or out of the Baltic, or trade anywhere in that 
sea ; and, broailly speaking, the Avill of the Hansa 
prevailed up to the begineing of the 16th century, 
though the Kngli.sh AnVKNTUUKiiS, Mei^ckants 
could not be wholly .lint out. So jciJouslj 
gnanlod was this region* that the early carto- 
graplidta, .vho could delineate Africa and show 
the position of JafMin, had to rely on the Ptolemy 
maiM for Europe above N. lat. 53”. Tl^ policy 
of exclusion proved, of c(*urse, unendurable to 
Sweden and Denmark ; and with the lattef power, 
which held the Sound, the Hansa was involved in 
many wars. 

Alwnit 115 towns were, at one time or another, in¬ 
cluded in the Hansa and the position of a tevi 
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tnore is uncertaiu. It had four great Kontore or 
organised establishments, Novgorod, Bruges, Lon* 
don, and Ilergeii, and about tveiity-cight factories 
in foreign countries which enjoyed special privileges. 

These com 2 >U>irs, of which the Stkrlyaud was 
the most inijtortant, differed soniewhat accoixling 
to the nature of the countries in which they were 
estnhlishml. The one at Novgomd formcl a 
separate quarter of the town, clu'^tered round a 
church. Here thoniendiants lived, as t.h(!y sought 
to do eveiywhero, umler their own Skra or code 
of laws {Luf>. Urk., i. p. 700), and niaintained a 
celibate establishment under an (‘lecte<l aldemiaii 
—a kind of merchant abliot over a commercial 
monastery, which, like some other early monas¬ 
teries, had also the characteristics of a fortress. 
At Bergen about 3000 persons thus lived to¬ 
gether in one community, though subdivided 
according to the towns they rcjiresentetL By 
unscrupulous methods they ousted the Norwegians 
from the whole of the harbour, ami even limited 
the number of Hanse cities wiiich should sliare the 
trade. The expenses of these fai*tories were ])aid 
mainly by duties oii ships ; but each town del rayed 
the cost of the maintenance ol its own staff. In 
all the Kontor towns the Hansa had gamed great 
privileges in the way of remission of cu.stoms dues. 
Even as late a.s the 29th year of Henry Vlll., the 
Hansards were so favoured that, for instance, they 
oxjmrted 33,778 pieces of cloth as against 4(508 by 
other foreign meichants; whereas in 31 Henry 
VIII., when the latter were allowed to pay 
“ Biiglische customo ’* only, the totals were 27,200 
for the Ilansa, and 24,6(56 lor 1^*0 others (Cott. 
MS., Claud. E. vii./. 1)9}. 

Notwith.standing liorce quarrels with Denmark, 
the Hausa obtained thence grain and cattle ; and 
the mci-chants derived from their own curing 
e 3 tabli>hjneut 8 on Danish soil in Scania the 
herrings which they carried to Germany and 
western Europe. From Sweden the Hansa ex¬ 
ported wood, furs, iron, copper, fish, cattle, and 
corn; importing, among otlier things, silk stuffs, 
cotton, hops, salt, spices, and wines. Until the 
days of Gnstavus Vasa, the entire trade of the 
country was in the hainis of the league ; and the 
same m.iy be said of tlie Russian ^rade, until the 
early part of the ICtli century, when Ivan the 
Terrible sacked Novgorod. Even after that, the 
Hansa sought to revive the monopoly; but the 
English, the Nctherlanders, and the Danes bad 
forced themselves into the Russian trade, and 
could not be driven out again. While their advan¬ 
tage lasted, the Hansa had exported from Russia 
furs, .leather, wax, honey, tallow, hair, gold, and 
silver; bringing for Russian use, corn, Hour, 
smoked meats, herrings, beer, wine, Dutch and 
English cloth, thread, furriery and mercery, 
copper, zinc, and lead. In Norway, the Hansa 
had swooped down on the long-establishe< trade 
vi Bi»gen with Greenland, Iceland, and the Arctic , 
seas, aqd fnrusting aside the natives, had taken to 
itself, as far as English enterprise allowed, the 
entire produce of the whale and seal fisheries, the 
furs, tallow, cod, herrings, and other products of 
the north. Western and southern Eui'ope formed 
the opposite pole of the Hanseatic trade, and all 
the produce of the north and east which was not 


absorbed in Germany came by sea to Bruges or to 
London (sec Stkblyahd). In Bruges, the Hansa 
merchants met the produce and iimiiufiictiires of 
England, Flanders, Spain, Italy, the Levant, and 
the East, ami traicsacted business with men of all 
natiims. The customs tarill of Jh‘iig<‘.s in 1380, 
reeo.ded in the archives of Hainhurgh {Jtcr., ii. 
209), shows that the following were the less 
oidiimry articles of commerce which the Easter¬ 
lings might obtain at Bruges to wirry hack to the 
Baltic:—alum, sulphur, tnilar, siiltpetre, borax, 
zedoary, saffron, cubehs, rhubaib, tansy; silver, 
tin, quicksilver, verdigris, vermilion, lapis-lazuli, 
indigo; almonds, liquorice, caraway, anise, i>cpj)cr, 
long pepper, ginger, grains of paiadise, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, cloves, mace, cardamoms, nee, loaf sugar, 
figs, dates, raisins; Sj>anish wax, boxwood, frank¬ 
incense, cotton, and paper. A tarill of 1262 shows 
8 word.s, shields, armour, copper utensils, boots, 
cork floats, cloth of many kiiuls, wooil, linen, beer, 
wine, peltry, and other goods useful in countries 
like Norway, Sweden, ami Rus.<?ia, which then had 
ab.solulcly no manufactures of any kind. 

Similar information may be oldaiiuMl from the 
inventories of the cargoes ot two ships, one of which 
belonged to Thorn. It contained a surprising 
amount of gold and silver, and some silk {Ham. 
Urk., iii. 83, 200). 

Such was the power of the Ilansa, that it com¬ 
pelled all shijis, except (liose botiml for Engl.aml 
or the Baltic, to stop at Bruges ; thus obtaining 
the chance of being the first buyers of any coveted 
product But this prosperity was too great to 
last. Late in the 15th century, the insolence of 
the men of Bruges hail brought ruin on their own 
city, and the Hansa. when ton late, transferred 
its factory to Antwerp, only however to find there 
failure and disappointment. 

With France, the league had comparatively 
little direct dealing. A large part of the French 
coast was for long i>eriods in English hands; 
France had, through ftlarseilles ami other southern 
ports, direct access to tlie vast trading centres of 
the Meditemnean ; her iiorUicni boundarie.s ran 
close to the great Flemish towns; and finally, 
during the 13th and much ol The l llh rt?iiturie 8 , 
Amiens, Rheirns, Caen, Beauvais, and other towns 
were included in the IIansr of London, and 
had little imlucciiient to join the league. 

At Lisbon, the league had a factory through 
wliicli it obtained Levaiiline and Oriental goods; 
but the principal part of the trade with the Italian 
cities jiasscd overland to Augsburg, Niireniherg, 
Ulm, and other south German cities which formed 
a collateral Hansa, and had a factory at Venice. 

The great trade with England was mainly con¬ 
centrated in liomlon ; though there were establish¬ 
ments also at Bristol Ipswiih, Yarmouth, Norwich, 
Hull, and York, and Hanse houses at Boston and 
Lynn (see liapi>enherg ’8 llistoiy of ihe Sledyard), 
Roll No. 268 in the MmieUanw of the Exchequer at 
the Public Record Office, is tlie account of the 
customs dues at Lynn for 1286-87, and shows 9 
duty of 6 s. 8 d. on each sack of wool weighing 2 cwts. 
Hi %8 and leather were likewise expoi-ted. In the 
roll for 1802, cotton thread, silk, sugar, an<l spices 
appear among imports; while cloth, dyed and 
undyed, was exported by the Easterlings, though 
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ihere was direct Rtiglisli trade with Norwaf as 
wiiW, Of trade with Scotlainl there arc many 
traces in tlio lierexse ami in tlie Nurenihei^ 
Vhronirlr. An iutci csting loiter of invitation* to 
traders Ironi Sir William Wallace, in 1297, is 
(>reveiv< tl in the archives of T.utxick. 

Tin; llaiisa did not remain long at the high 
level oi prospunty attained in the .second hall of 
tlie Mlh <-en1.uiy. Tlie end of the first quaiter t)f 
the 15th s»\v tlie hegiindiig ol the decline. The 
llaiisahftd grown into a league at a period when 
Kurope gem -1 ally contained a servile pojmlatitm, 
no middle class, except in the towns, and lew 
inaiiulactiii(i.s; ljul the feudal and the manoiial 
Ky.stoins had both collapseil in Riiglainl ; tlie new 
lace ol tenant Inrme.rs had appeaie<l in the connlry ; 
ami a nuimdacUiiiiigpo]>nhition controlled hy cralt 
gilds (see CouroKA'iiOKS of Akts AWl) Trapks ; 
(JiLDs), had s)>nnig up in tlie towns ; meanwhile 
the nation, nndied hy pailiamentary reprc.senlalion, 
was last deM-lopiiig a national jioliey as icgards 
tr.ulc, ami aw.dvcniiig to a consciousness of vigour 
and ol ic.sources which it i-onld not allow to he 
contioUed by a selli.'-h company of foreigiieis. 

Changes had also been taking place all o\er 
Ruroj'c ; even in the Ihdtic the trade oreated hy 
the Jiansa had been elevating the once simple 
races. Unseen n.atural forces, too, were joined 
'igaii’st Ihe mcrdianl.s, and the herrings, which 
tiad been jterlnps their greatest source of weallh 
had begun to change then animal course, to the 
lasting henelit of the Kcthorhuids. 

Uii'ope liegsii to SCO that the Kasteihngs, or 
Osti-ilni'-, as the J'reiii'h called them, were little 
more Lliau ineie c.'.vricrs of ju-oducts, representing 
neivher industiial pojiulatioii nor nmnufactuiing 
centres. The westi'rn and noithern nations began 
to iii.smt on no: being exeludetl any longer from 
divcit tiad’’if, relations with each other; yet to 
ll>’v:u,n the monopoly of tlie Ilaiisa was still to 
bring ine s\Yoid ol tlie conledcruted cities from its 
soabbivrd. and olk-ndeis found themselves con¬ 
front! 1 eiiherby ojieii war, by secretly encouraged 
raids of jm.iles, or by the disfavour of sovereigns 
when Hanseatic bribes and loans had won over m 
spile ol their hftter jmlgni Mit. The om^ peacelul 
llansa now a}tpcaix-d as a tyrant desperately 
endeavouring to keep up an elVete sj.steni of 
privileges and monopolies by threats and \ olence. 
Tlie Dutch, once memhers of the llansa, had had 
a tierce war with Liiheck in 1438, and again 
seceded from the league at Uie end of the 15th 
century, boldly coming forward as its commercial 
opponents. They soon developed such a trade 
that it was a fleet of no less than 250 sail upon 
which Die Lubeckers fell in 1611 as it was leaving 
the Baltic ; and when at the oiieuing of the Ulth 
century, Cliarles V. found himself at the head of 
an empire with larger interests than those of the 
Haiiso, he wisely favoured the tnergetic Nether- 
landers, and looked coldly ot» the allied cities so, 
threateningly indeiieiuhnt (,.‘his power. 

The discovery of America, and of the new 
pas.sage to tin* Rast Indies round the Cajie, had 
begun to draw trade in.o other channels; f^hile 
the printing press, whicli quickly found its way 
to Sweden and Denmark, was undermi’iiiig a 
power largely dependent on the ignorance ot the 


nations it trailed with. Tlie Hausa. in fact, w'-w 
hound to give way in the jirosence of an alteveti 
world; but it def||iiied to do so, and blindly 
refused to change its ideas ami methods. 

Within the league, too, Iheie wiui dissension, 
and the iiilaml towms began to find lliat their 
iiitere.sts no longi-r (ioim ided with those of the 
co.'ist towns, whose carrying tiude was ,hegimiing 
to .slip away. 

levelling, however, to the chionological 
.scries of events, the annals sliow that for many 
years after the coiichisioii of the ]>eacc ol Stral- 
suml, ill 1370, the Han.sa was in an almo.st 
continuous state of warfare. First the piratical 
VtUiUmhrioh'r had to be sup]ircs.scd {Jiccess^, 
iv. 279, 330, etc.), a work not ended until 
1402 ; then a long and bloody war ensued 
with Eric the roincraiiian, ruler of the three 
Scandinavian countiics, lasting uji to 143.5. 
Five-aml-thirty years allerw.iids the llansa, 
at vaiianco since 1452 with the English, was, 
as I’hilip do Coimiiines states, at war both with 
ICnglaiul and Franeo, and came nigh to changing 
the eunrse of English hi.st.oiy by the capture ol 
I'khvard IV. at sea olf Alkniar. The w’ar w'as 
eoneliided by the peace of Utrecht in February 
1474, which restored to the Ilansanls all their 
privileges in England, and <Ieliisively proiniseal 
reei])rooity to the Englmh merchants in the 
league towns. Cologne liad take-n the side of 
England in these (puirrels, and had receded 
from the ll.imfb, but was re-adiniltcd in 1476 
(Fiiklera, xii. 36). 

A war in 1518, botweeu Christian IT. of 
Denmark and Sw'oden, which enabled the 
merchants to play once more tlio part of 
king-makers, proved disa.stroiis to thorn ; for 
Frederick and Gustavus Vasa, to whom they 
had given thrones, identilied tlieinse.lves with 
the interests of their newly-gained kingdoms, 
and with splendid iiigratitn<le detorniined to 
break the power of the Hansa. The war which 
ensued is connected witlrthe spread of laitheran 
doctrines, ani>with the endeavours of Jurgen 
AVu'jlenwelier of laiheek to gain actual possession 
of th ' Sound. He failed, and the outcome of 
the war in 1534 was tlie total loss of Scania to 
the^ilaiisa. 

The llireo Scandinavian nations were now 
able to trade openly on their own account, while 
the voyage of Richard Clianeollor to Arokangcl 
in 1553, and the establishment in England of 
the Kuksia Company, turned the flank of the 
Hanseatic trade with Russia. Other heavy 
blows, too, now fell on tlio league. The Czar, 
Ivan iV., saw that the time was ripe for a 
• descent on Livonia, and no eflbctivft resistance 
being made either by the Teutonic hffghta or 
hy the Hansa, the country was divided in 1661 
between Russia, Sweden, and Folani^ 

Soon afterwards Lubeck, allying herself with 
Denmark, enteiud on a protracted war against 
Sweden, only ended in 1670. No benefit 
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accrued from these exhai?sting efforts; the 
seizure of lioniholm by the Danes, a senous 
loss to the league, followed ISTO. A worse 
event ha])peued when, after a lengthy (luarrel 
with the Hansa respecting its failure tx) carry 
out tlie ])rovisioiis of tlio treaty of Utrecht, 
Queen Elizahethauswcred the Emperor Rudolph‘s 
expulsion of the Merchant Adventurers in 15117 
by closing the Steelyard in Keliruary 151)8. A 
naval power that had beaten the Armada, could 
not be excluded from any sea or from any 
market; it w’as indee<l wonderful that the Ilansa 
had maintained its groiunl so long in faee of 
the Mm-eantilist ideas then dominant in E)ig- 
luud (see Mkrcan'iilk Sysi’Kai). 

In 1586 the Czar Feodor Ivanovite.h restored 
the factories of Novgorod and Rleskow, but the 
Swetles and the Polos, no less than the Euglibli, 
Danes, and Nctlierlauders, iiiterJcrcd witli the 
trade ; and when in 1603 the Czar Hoiis refused 
to recognise any Hansisatic town except Ijubeck, 
internal dissensions were added to the dillb 
cultica which the Baltic powers tiircw in the 
way of the league. 

In no (piai ter of Eurojie was there any ray 
of hojMi for the now obsolete Ilansii; and, when 
the Thirty Years' War began, dissolution came 
with it very speedily, and the material pro- 
sjierity of Gcimany, the results of the laborious 
industry of her merchants, was entirely lost 

The last minutes of a diet are of that in 
1628, though another W'as heltf in 1630 ; and 
after the jieaco of West]'lialia, in 1648, only 
Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg remained to 
make an unsuccessful effort to revive tlie league. 
A number of deputies met in 1669, but dis¬ 
persed again without having effected anything. 
The throe great cities, as free cities, were recog¬ 
nised by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, and 
as free cities and sovereign states now form part 
of the German Empire. 

[Urkmdenhuch der i>uull Liihech^ 8 vols., 1843- 
1889.— llaimscke GeschieJUMdixr^ Lei psic. — 
HansischeGeschiciiitquelUn .—Vereinfiarllansische 
Geachichto, Lulnick, Hanserecesse, 1256-1476 
(quoted as Hecesse), 13 vols., 1876-92.—C. Hdbl- 
bauin, llansisches Urkundenhtcch, 3 vols. —M. 
Lappeuberg, Urkundliche OescJiichte des llan- 
sisc^ien SlaMho/ex zu Ijondon, Hamburg, 1851. 
—-Calendar of State Papers (forei.^rn series).— 
LangAek, Script(}Tc.s Rerum Danicarum, 1786.— 
Leibnitz, Scriptores Rerum JlTitnsvkensium. — 
Pertz, Monwaenta Oermanice lUatoriM. —Rymer, 
Fo$dera, viii.-xii.—A. Krantz, Chronica Regn. 
iquibn. 1562.—J. A. Werdenhagen, De Rebus- 
iMicU Ilasiseatii'iSy Frankfort, 1641.—Miicpher- 
son, Annals of CmmenXy 1805.—Sartorius von 
Waltersl#a\isen, Urkundliche OeschuMe des Ur- 
sprungef der deutseken JlajisCt ed. La})iienberg— 
I). Sohater, VieJIanseatiidte und K<)nig Waldemar, 
1879.—E. *Worms, Jlisloire Comnermlt de la 
Ligue Jfansieiique, 1864.—H. Zimmem, The 
Ilansa ro«mf^(The Story of the Nations Series), 
1389.(k U Graviisre, lee Marvns du XVe. 


sHclCt 1879.—Article on “IJanseatic I^eague,’' 
K. Lotlpc, Encijc. ed. ix.] u. H. 

HANWAY, Jonas (1712-1786), was a 
merchant and phiIanthro[»ist. Ai>prcnllced at 
Lisbon, ho began liis ineicauiilo life tlicre, but 
sooi^ returned to London, and in l743w'cntto.St. 
I’ctursburg, where he entered into partiiersliip 
with an English inerohaut, and wascominissioned 
by the Russia Company to carry on tlie attempt 
begun by .loliii Elton to e.stablish a British 
trade in wool in Poi'sia and on the Caspian vSea. 
After moi’c tlian a year of strcmious elfoit and 
l»enlous adventure be rctunied to St. Petersburg; 
the now trade did not ]»ro 8 per, mainly on account 
of Elton’s behaviour. In 1750 llanway lift 
Russia and began a life of active benevolence in 
London, where he \va.s the lirst man to use an 
mnbrella, a chief promoter of the Marine Society, 
of tlie Magdalen Hospital, of jdans for benefiting 
chimney-sweepers, for paving the streets, fur 
reforming the Foundling Hospital, for e.stahlish- 
ing Sunday schools, and, above all, for ineserving 
the lives of “iMirish infants,” among uliom the 
mortality was then extraordimudy high. In 
1762, at the iiistaiicc of .some London ciii/.ens, 
he was appointed a commissionc]' of iho victual- 
ling office, in recognition ot his ]mblic usefulnes.s. 

Hallway’s writings, seventy-tour in number, 
chiefly occasioned by lus pliihiiiUiiopic schemes, 
are, like his work, mi&ecllaueous and humane. 
Only the following need be mentioned:—The 
Emuij on Tea, known through Dr. Johnson’s 
review of it.— Jlisloriail Accoimf of /he Rn/tsh 
Trade over ihe Cusjdan E a, etc., to which is 
ajipeiided 2'Jie Jtecolutiom, of rirsia, n detailed 
and interesting account of liis travels and oliserva- 
tious, ami leUt i'S on dni Importance of (he Ri.dng 
Generation of the lalourimi part of our Jellow- 
suhjects, containing plans for increasing the popula- 
tior by pi-eserving inlaiit life, with some account 
of the London death-rate ami an estimate of the 
ox])eetation of life at ditlerent ages. 

[Pugh’s Remarkable OccMrrr.^ces in the Life oj 
Jonas lld.niva7/y Jisq., 1787 (abridged in 1798).— 
Gentleman’s Alojjaxine, 1786, p. 812.— Did. oj 
National lUograjjhij.] B. a. f. 

HAKCOURT, FuANfois Euurnk Gabuiki., 
Duke of (1786-1865), was from his youth a 
steady ami brillisiit champion of liberalism 
under its different shapes, and the defender ol 
tho Greek and Polish national causes. He 
became a member of the Froncli^ house of de- 
imties, and of the house of jicers (from 1837) ; 
he was also sent as French ambassador to Madrid 
(1831), shortly afterwards ti» Coiifitantlnoplo, 
and in 1848 to Rome, whore ho succee<led Ro.ssi. 
In 1849 he rcsigiiod tho latter embassy, and 
lived in retirement on his estates until his death. 

In 1846, he accepted tho presidency of the 
Assonalion pour la libertH dea ^changes, with 
Bast’at as seeretaiy ; his Discours vnfaveur de la 
LiheriS du Commerce, (in tlie French parliament) 
were published 1846, in Paris. Ue Insists 
mainly on the argument that private interestr 
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ought never to be privileged at the expeuae of the 
general welfare, and that free competition is the 
only available mcthorl to secure this end. E. ca. 

HARD - BuLLAH (or peso duro). .Old 
Spanish silver coin. 
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The subdivisions weio all of picjiortiouate 
weight and Hiiene.ss until tlie year 18dl, when 
the escudo (uj hall-duro) only was of the same 
iiiwncss, the other fractional coins becoming 
merely tohens of the tineiiess oi 810, though 
retaining weights ]iropovtionate to the dollar. 

In 1868 the coinage of pes(!t!is (francs) was 
conimi'ticod in Si«iiu, and has since been cou- 
tinui«l. F. E. A. 

llAli.1) HONEY. Tins term is locally 
ajjplied in the United States to metallic money 
as distnignished from jiaper issues. The 
advocates of liard money are in general o]»pos<*il 
to the Soi'i' iloNEY or Greeubaok paity. 'i'he 
term came into frcqueiit use during the political 
discussions in the decade 1870-80, in favour of 
the reaum])tion of specie jiayments, v. n. n. 

ITAHBENlUilRG, Kaim. August, Ihinz von 
(17r'0-182li^ an eminent TiTissian sbitcsnian, 
wus om at Ess' iirode in Brimswick-Linieburg. 
Ho lai'ingcd to an old Hanoverian family. In 
1760 lie went to the university of Gottingen, 
and in 1768 to that of Leipzig,—in the latter 
making the nequaintanco of Goethe. Returning 
10 Goltirgon, hi there pursued the study of 
jurispriKlence; and in 1770 enterod#the civil 
service of Hanover. In the course of some travels 
m Germany in 1772-73 he stayed for a time in 
the house of the Eroihorr von Stein, father of 
his ful\ire colleague. Ho conceived an affection 
for a daughter of the familjj;, but by the influ¬ 
ence of his relatives was led to many, in 1775, a 
Countess von Roventlow, who by her subsequent 
conduct ruined his domestic life. During a 
residence in England in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor in 1781 he discovered a liaison of his 
wife with the Ti inco of Wale. which had already 
created a good deal of public sct^idal; lioquittcd, 
in consequence, the Hanoverian service, and 
entered, in the foRowing year, that of the Duke' 
of Brunswick. In 1787 he divorced bis wife, 
and maiTied another who seems to have been 
little more rejm tabic. '! iio H argrave of An^)ach 
and Bayreuth, who belonged to the house of 
Hohenzollern, being soon after desirous of 
f 8ame as the Mexican dollar. 


getting rid ol his principal ministers, aj.kcd the 
king of Pnissia to send him now advisers ; and 
amongst tlieso ^lardenhcrg was appointed.' 
The Mai'gravo, weary of the tii.sk of govcrniiig, 
resolved before lung to abdicate in favour of 
Prussia, to which ]* 0 Aver on bis death his 
territorie.s were to fall ; and thus Hardenbcrg, 
ui 1791, became a IVu.ssian oHicial, and whs 
charged with the entile administration of the 
two ))roviiice.s,—which lie conducted witli grwit 
ability. He was cmjdoyed in 1795 to negotiate 
with Prance the treaty of Basel, by wliicb 
the apjiarently ])ni<leut, but ignoble and ulti¬ 
mately disasiions, neutrality of Prussia wa.s 
esUblisbed. Prom this time bis biography is 
inseparably bound U]) witli Hie political history 
of Prussia. He was a nicmlie.r of the supremo 
finance directory, and during the frequent 
absences of Haugwitz from Berlin took hia 
]dace in the conduct of foreign allairs, though 
the policies of the two ministers were dilVereut— 
llaugwitz favouring suhsenieiicy to Nujioleon, 
and Ilardcnherg ailvising close ndations with 
Russia and liustiUty to Piaiice. Haugw’itz 
had to resign ollicc in 1800, and was sm'coede<l 
as foreign minister by Zastrow. The latter 
retired in Pebruary 1807, and after a time 
Hardenherg took his jdace, with a kind of 
dictatorial jiositioii. He already saw that 
a radicid reform of the ITussian state was 
necessary- in fact, a revolution like the Preiieh, 
but one to hoftlected by peacelul means. At 
tlio darkest hour of the reign of Prcderick 
William III. he said, “The question now is 
of discovering additional resources to save 
oui-selves; later it will be of a thorough 
regeneration.'’ But he was soon compelled to 
quit ollicc. Na])oleon, finding in liim an 
obstacle to his designs, after the battle of 
Fricdland insi.stcd on his removal, which the 
king was not in a position to refuse; and accord- 
iiigly on the eve of the pe.icc of Tilsit he rethed 
to Riga; and Stein, who ifad been dismissed some 
months belbft, was recalled and entrusted, 
as Hardenbcrg had been, with a sort of 
dictciorship. At Riga, whither he was accom- 
jiameil by Altcnsteiii and Niebuhr, Hardenherg 
dretv up a memoir on the reorganisation of the 
Pm.ssian state, which is sometimes spoken of, 
though not very appropriately, as his political 
testament. In this memorable doemnant he 
distinctly indicates, an4 even insi.sts on, all the 
measui'cs afterw'ards cmboilied in wdiat is known 
as the Sleiu-Hardei’bcrg legislation (wdiich 
will be found described*!!! detail in the article 
on SrEiN); and also suggests the abolition of 
gilds and a movement in the dii-octiou of a 
leproseiitativo constitution. These fticasurea 
were, of course, not devised by ITandenberg 
alone: they were partly the fruit of Uie matured 
convictions of the ablest German thinkers, who 
had converted tlie great majority of the nation 
to similar views, and wore directly the result 
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of the (lelibpi'atioiis of tho Immediate Com- 
niLssiuii formed dining Hardunborg’s tenure of 
office, of wliieh Altcnsieiii, ySchon, Niebulir, 
and Stiigemann were inonibers. But ho cordially 
a<lo])ted ilio }»lan—to which he had probably 
himself laigely eontiibutcd,—supported it with 
all the weight of Ids inlliicuee., and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity o( confiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, denounci.d and prosoiibod 
by Na|»oleon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
llanlenberg returned to oflicu (.lune 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state; and tins 
position he held to the end of his life, ilo 
continued llie woik of social and economic 
reform wliieli had been done under the leadership 
of Stein; indeeil, in his agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stoin, who was less mastered by the modern 
spirit, and more disposed to ]>reserve and 
improve old German institutions than to follow 
what were tlicu called “French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or euergelic as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg piloted 
I’rnssia suceassfnlly througli the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
and the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1811-12, he w'as 
often accused of aeipiiescing in the degiadatiou 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of submission to France seemed to him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the peace of Paris 
in 1814, and on its conclusion Avas raised 
to the dignity of prince. Ho attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years later, tlm.se 
of Aixda-Cliapelle and Verona. Ho procnnsl 
from the king, in May 1815, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
representation ; but under the inlliienee of the 
reaction which prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this proniisiTwas broken, and instcAd 
of a states-general, the plan *of provincial 
estates was adopted, which sulisisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
continuing to hold the cliaiicollorship aa'Iicu 
reaction was dominant; and though he waS to 
the last in feeling and principle a rofonner, his 
policy became so indeterminate and ambiguous 
that when ho died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona* Stein declared his dis¬ 
appearance to be a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a liarsh, not to siiy 
un’’''>t, judgment, inspfred, doubtless, in great 
degrcv by tho gi oss iri-egularitics of the deceased 
statesman’s private life. Be this os it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
follow-i^orkors in a great cause ; and, os lUnko 
has said, whatever* weaknesses or sins may be 
ehargcablo to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in imperishable characters on the history of 
Prussia •*’ 


[Tile materials for Hardenborg’s biography used 
to bedi.awn from the Afhnoirestf'un fioinme d'itai, 
which were po]iularly .supito-scd to he In's 
work. It i.s now kiiow-n that this idea was 
unfounded. His geuiiine miMiioira were wlitod 
by beojKild v. ftaiike iii 1877 ; they <lcal, however, 
only ‘.\iL1i the years 180-1-7. Ifankc also jiiiblis'lied 
a work of his own, supplement.uy to Un- Memoirs, 
henku'iirdiykcitcii <U'x tHaalbkunzlir^i Furslcn nm 
Jlaiili’nhinj, 8 vols,, 1877. Mueh infoimation 
respecting llardenberg Avill be found in tho late 
Sir J. Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, 8 vol.s., 
1878, which has been laigely usetl m the fore¬ 
going sketch.] j. K. 1 . 

HAUMONIKS OF ECONOMICS. The 
theory that individual intensLa coitseiously 
pursued as such are unturally liarinoiiious 
Avas early suggested by many wiitera, but it 
Avas first delinitely stated by Henry 0. Caiikv 
in America, and Frederic Basitat in France, 
tAvo writers whoso woiks appeared wilhiii a year 
of each other, and Avhosc eonnicting claims 1o 
originality haveiievxr been satisfactorilydeeiiled. 
They sharply Jinlagoiii.se the English school, 
espccinlly as repie.sented ly Ricjiido and Mal- 
tlius. The most imjiortaiit of the.se conelii.siom? 
to Avhicli cxcejition is taken are thus summed 
up by Ba.stiat in his JIanmmirs J^A-omnniijtics, 
published in 1 S-oO. 

(1) T/ui Theory of Value. —Wliilc claiming 
that value oiigluatos in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natural ugeiil.s, 
including land, on Avbieh no labour had hem ex¬ 
pended. Those goods, which luid cost nothing, 
were none the les.s ap^wopriated and made to 
command for ilieir OAA’uers the hilnnir of otlier 
men. Tliis Bastiat clniratierises as “evident 
injustiiai.” 

(2) The JiieardiiDt Theory of Rent, jieeording 
to which the jiriee of tlie products of tho soil 
is determined by tho labour iiecciod to produce 
them on the least ]iroductivp soils in cultivation. 
The excess prmluccd on tlie*.niore productive 
soils goefl*co the landowner os rent ami increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the ]>oorer 
lands arc called into cultivation. Tlie result of 
this law is stated thus: ‘ ‘ Increasing opulence for 
men of leisure; increasing niUery for men of 
toil ; in a Avord, fojieonlaiiied inequality." 

(3) The Malthusian Theory of Vapulation. 
Population tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so dLsjistrous to 
well-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, which “no one thinks of," or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con¬ 
clusion of this .law is stated as “inevitable 

^ pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “evident injustice,” 
“foreordained inequality," and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
“tli#ory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence rather than with severe logic, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove: 
(1) That value is due wholly to labour, oi 
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mow exactly to florncea rendered to one peraon 
by another; (2) that natural agents as snch— 

“ the gifts tliat God luwl l.avialicd gi'atis upon his 
creatures”—are not and (jannot bo appropJiated; j 
that laud values represent only the labour which 
would bo necessary with ju'csont methods to 
bring land from a wild state to its present 
condition; (Ji) that the return to capital in¬ 
creases absolutely but decreases relatively as | 
capital is increased in amount; (4) that the I 
return to labour ineroases both relatively and 
absolutely as utt[iital increases ; (5) that “other 
things beitig equal, the increasing density of 
jwpulatioii is matched by an increasing facility 
of production.” 

'has “ theory of harmony ” promises increas¬ 
ing jirosjKjrity to all tho factom of production 
on one condition on which Bastiat is never weary 
of insisting,—namely, UberUj, Since self- 
interest, when jiursucd ever so eagerly, or with 
ever so great imlill'cieiice to other men’s interests, 
works gtiod to all, all interference with its action 
is neccssaiily detrimental. 'I'lic state should 
absolutely limit its fimctiou to the maintenance 
of “justice” (a most tunbiguou.s limitation). 
Laws restricting the exchange of commodities or 
otherwise iuterl’eiing uith industrial liberty 
under pretext of securing hannony of interests 
arc not only destructive to that haimony which 
can only coexist with liberty, but they are a 
violation of nulnral light. This 18th-century 
argument is one to which Bastiat continually 
recurs. In logical consistency with his system, 
he carries tho doctrine of laissez-faire to its 
utmoit extreme. 

Bustiat’a pwof of the proj)Osition mentioned 
is pe ’liiar. one method of argument is 
that 0 .' illustration, a method no doubt legiti¬ 
mate. but usually inadequate and always liable 
to abuse. Bastiat certainly abused it. It is 
easy to find cases where value is proportioned 
closely to labour Qjcpcnded, and a long enumer¬ 
ation has great power over the mind, lUit when 
the value of u diamond accidentally juckod up is 
atti’ibuted In the labour of appro})riation, the 
argument is strained, to say the least. Still 
leas satisfactory is his ti'catment of rent. His 
somewhat pi(|iiant imaginary conversations, 
between a lainlowncr and a wo’\ld-be purchaser 
of Lis products, or his land, completely ignore 
the fact on which Uicardo’s whole theory is 
based, namely, tho unequal productivity of 
difierent soils, disregarding this inequality, 
Bastiat, os Loria nowadays, ..sserts that rent is 
impossible while free lend remans. His bril¬ 
liant language hides his argumentative w’cak- 
ness. While not* denyms, tho tendency of 
})Opulation to incre;iso, he sets off against it 
the constant improvement of production, and 
assumes that the tcndrucy is innocuous, ^e 
thus of course denies the law’ of diminishing 
returns, a law which is at best but modified by 
facts he adduces. His theory of capital is 
VOL. n. 
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in accord with the known tendency of the rate 
of interest to fall os capital increases, and w 
little more than ai^tatoment of this fact. 

Bastiat’s optimism is unrivalled in ite 
naivrU, and his propositions, even if proved, by 
no means justify it. Granting that rent is hut 
the payment for services rendered by the laud 
owner or his forefathers," k there no possible 
“injustice ” in a law of unmitigated inheritance 
coniplicated by tho vicissitudes of conquest, and 
sharp bargaining ? If capital obtained a rela¬ 
tively smaller share of tho product as its amount 
increases, there still remains the tendency of 
capital to accumulate in few hands, and thus the 
relative importance of the capitalist may be 
constantly increasing. The ENTiuiriiKNEun 
is ignored by Bastiat, and still more the factor 
of Monopoly, which seems to appear on the 
scene as naturally as any other factor. 

Tlie wide divergence between Bastiat’s theory 
of harmony and the facts of life under every 
variety of industrial rigime, suggests the funda¬ 
mental fallacy of his system. It rests upon a 
false theory of nature. The involuntarily social 
activities of men are assumed to bo natural ; 
the voluntary activities are artificial and un- 
natural. Nature, thus nan-owly conceived, is 
hold to be ordained by a beneficent creator j 
the artificial, simply because it is contrary to 
“nature,” violates the divine law and natural 
right, and is pernicious, 'riiis was the philo¬ 
sophy of Roussf AIT and the 18th century. 

Henry C. Cauey (in Harmony of Interests, 
published 1849) agrees with Bastiat, if indeed 
lio did not furnish his fundamental propositions. 
Unlike Bastiat, however, he appreciated tho 
value of arguments from real life ; and while 
making large use of fanciful illustration, he 
contributed other arguments of more importance. 
Tlie chief of these is his argument on rent 
Ricardo assumes that men begin cultivation on 
the best lands, and then descend to the poorer. 
But Carey tries to prove from history that the 
opposite has Ifccn the case. Tho evidence 
adduced is w’orthy of consideration, though 
naidly conclusive. Aside from this, however, 
Carey seems to have overlooked tho fact tliat 
tho flironological order of settlement w’as an 
accident of Ricardo’s formula, not its essence. 
When soils of unequal productivity are once in 
cultivation, the disimri^ gives rise to lent, 

I w'hiohcver was cultivatecrfirst. 

A more noteworthy result of Carey’s obser¬ 
vation w'as his conveision to the theory of 
PnoTEcyiON. Realising that the agricultural 
and manulacturing interests are complementary 
*and necessary to each other, he was hnjjj'essed 
by the fact that tho development of one in tho 
United States, and the other in England, 

I largely destroyed that mutual he>pfulne8R, 
so great was the barrier of distance and the 
cost of ti'ansportation. American interests 
, plainly roquii^ the development of both 

n 
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of the (lelibpi'atioiis of tho Immediate Com- 
niLssiuii formed dining Hardunborg’s tenure of 
office, of wliieh Altcnsieiii, ySchon, Niebulir, 
and Stiigemann were inonibers. But ho cordially 
a<lo])ted ilio }»lan—to which he had probably 
himself laigely eontiibutcd,—supported it with 
all the weight of Ids inlliicuee., and loyally urged 
upon the king the necessity o( confiding in Stein 
as the man most able to deal with the crisis. 

When Stein, denounci.d and prosoiibod 
by Na|»oleon, was forced to leave Prussia, 
llanlenberg returned to oflicu (.lune 1810), 
with the title of chancellor of state; and tins 
position he held to the end of his life, ilo 
continued llie woik of social and economic 
reform wliieli had been done under the leadership 
of Stein; indeeil, in his agrarian legislation his 
measures were too radical to receive the approval 
of Stoin, who was less mastered by the modern 
spirit, and more disposed to ]>reserve and 
improve old German institutions than to follow 
what were tlicu called “French models.” By 
his foreign policy, cautious or euergelic as 
circumstances dictated, Hardenberg piloted 
I’rnssia suceassfnlly througli the stormy period 
which intervened between his return to power 
and the fall of Napoleon. Because he remained 
in office during the evil days of 1811-12, he w'as 
often accused of aeipiiescing in the degiadatiou 
of his country. But he was really all through 
faithful to Prussia, and his temporary attitude 
of submission to France seemed to him imposed 
by the necessities of the situation. He was 
one of those who signed the peace of Paris 
in 1814, and on its conclusion Avas raised 
to the dignity of prince. Ho attended the 
congress of Vienna, and, some years later, tlm.se 
of Aixda-Cliapelle and Verona. Ho procnnsl 
from the king, in May 1815, an edict promising 
the establishment of a system of popular 
representation ; but under the inlliienee of the 
reaction which prevailed in Germany in 1818 
and 1819, this proniisiTwas broken, and instcAd 
of a states-general, the plan *of provincial 
estates was adopted, which sulisisted till 1847. 
Hardenberg was placed in a false position by 
continuing to hold the cliaiicollorship aa'Iicu 
reaction was dominant; and though he waS to 
the last in feeling and principle a rofonner, his 
policy became so indeterminate and ambiguous 
that when ho died, on his return journey from 
the congress of Verona* Stein declared his dis¬ 
appearance to be a happy event for the Prussian 
monarchy. But this was a liarsh, not to siiy 
un’’''>t, judgment, inspfred, doubtless, in great 
degrcv by tho gi oss iri-egularitics of the deceased 
statesman’s private life. Be this os it may, 
Stein and he are indissolubly associated as 
follow-i^orkors in a great cause ; and, os lUnko 
has said, whatever* weaknesses or sins may be 
ehargcablo to Hardenberg, his name is written 
in imperishable characters on the history of 
Prussia •*’ 


[Tile materials for Hardenborg’s biography used 
to bedi.awn from the Afhnoirestf'un fioinme d'itai, 
which were po]iularly .supito-scd to he In's 
work. It i.s now kiiow-n that this idea was 
unfounded. His geuiiine miMiioira were wlitod 
by beojKild v. ftaiike iii 1877 ; they <lcal, however, 
only ‘.\iL1i the years 180-1-7. Ifankc also jiiiblis'lied 
a work of his own, supplement.uy to Un- Memoirs, 
henku'iirdiykcitcii <U'x tHaalbkunzlir^i Furslcn nm 
Jlaiili’nhinj, 8 vols,, 1877. Mueh infoimation 
respecting llardenberg Avill be found in tho late 
Sir J. Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, 8 vol.s., 
1878, which has been laigely usetl m the fore¬ 
going sketch.] j. K. 1 . 

HAUMONIKS OF ECONOMICS. The 
theory that individual intensLa coitseiously 
pursued as such are unturally liarinoiiious 
Avas early suggested by many wiitera, but it 
Avas first delinitely stated by Henry 0. Caiikv 
in America, and Frederic Basitat in France, 
tAvo writers whoso woiks appeared wilhiii a year 
of each other, and Avhosc eonnicting claims 1o 
originality haveiievxr been satisfactorilydeeiiled. 
They sharply Jinlagoiii.se the English school, 
espccinlly as repie.sented ly Ricjiido and Mal- 
tlius. The most imjiortaiit of the.se conelii.siom? 
to Avhicli cxcejition is taken are thus summed 
up by Ba.stiat in his JIanmmirs J^A-omnniijtics, 
published in 1 S-oO. 

(1) T/ui Theory of Value. —Wliilc claiming 
that value oiigluatos in labour, they had 
agreed in attributing value to natural ugeiil.s, 
including land, on Avbieh no labour had hem ex¬ 
pended. Those goods, which luid cost nothing, 
were none the les.s ap^wopriated and made to 
command for ilieir OAA’uers the hilnnir of otlier 
men. Tliis Bastiat clniratierises as “evident 
injustiiai.” 

(2) The JiieardiiDt Theory of Rent, jieeording 
to which the jiriee of tlie products of tho soil 
is determined by tho labour iiecciod to produce 
them on the least ]iroductivp soils in cultivation. 
The excess prmluccd on tlie*.niore productive 
soils goefl*co the landowner os rent ami increases 
in absolute and relative amount as the ]>oorer 
lands arc called into cultivation. Tlie result of 
this law is stated thus: ‘ ‘ Increasing opulence for 
men of leisure; increasing niUery for men of 
toil ; in a Avord, fojieonlaiiied inequality." 

(3) The Malthusian Theory of Vapulation. 
Population tends to increase more rapidly than 
subsistence, and this tendency, so dLsjistrous to 
well-being, can be counteracted only by self- 
control, which “no one thinks of," or by vice, 
misery, war, pestilence, famine, etc. The con¬ 
clusion of this .law is stated as “inevitable 

^ pauperism.” 

Against this trio of “evident injustice,” 
“foreordained inequality," and “inevitable 
pauperism,” which together constitute a 
“tli#ory of discord,” Bastiat protests with 
fervid eloquence rather than with severe logic, 
or observation of life. He undertakes to prove: 
(1) That value is due wholly to labour, oi 
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ind pntctioos. He suffered a long and sevire 
ui|tri8onment, in tlio course of which he lost 
lis reason. In liis latter years he wrote 
leverely af-ainst the Stuarts, especially co);- 
ieniuing Cliarlesl., whom ho luul once strongly 
Klmirod, for his con.suiniuato and obstinate 
yraniiy. He also wrote various essays a*ml 
Kipers in defence of his great work. His 
writings were edited by Toland in 1700, and 
Jio Oaana was partly reprinted as recently as 
1887. Harrington died of palsy at Westminster, 

[<Jhalmer.s’s liiogra^/hical Dictionary. —Toland’s 
Life and Works of James llnirington, 17U0.— 
dirch’s eilitioii, 1737.— (tcenna, as reprinted by 
denry Morley, 1887,—Uoimr’s Philosophy and 
Vol. Kcon.^ ISPS.] 0 . B. s. 

HARRIS, JosKi-H (1702-1764), said to have 
>cgun life &h a blacksmith at Talgarth, in 
Breconshire, his native place, was appointed 
issay master of the mint in 1748. Besides 
5cveial woiks on navigation, trigonometry, 
)j)Uca, and astronomy, he wrote an h'ssay on 
HJonnj o.n.d Coins, in two ])arts, ]«iblished in 
1767 and 1758. He inti'odueed the fust part 
oy an enlightened st-Romeiit of some leading 
principles.of ])olUical economy, still worth 
■eadiug ; he dwelt jiarticularly on the relation 
)f the miinmnm standard of suhaisLciico to the 
wst of prjMluetioii; and he treated the whole 
nibject ofuione) and of foreign exchanges with 
dngii’ar cl uviicbs both of view ami of style, 
de was perf< otly free fiom the uicrcantile theory 
>f wealth, a)id not very far from (lee-trade ]»rin- 
liple:. ITi' monometallism wa.s }>ronounced, 
md he doubted whether tlio existing silver 
itandaitl could bo exchanged for a gold standard. 
The bocend p„;t is a vigorous demonstration 
)f the cnls which must lolluw any debasement 
)f the coinage, with an historical account of the 
rariali-iiis in the stindard before his time. 

[Diet, of National JSioyrophy.- B. Williams, 
Dir4. of Ennnc.d Welshmen .—See also references 
n M'C.i'im u, Lita^ture of Pohlical Kevnermy, 
md in ^K'vons’s artii lc on CantiUon, (%iUn\p. 
Kemmo, January 1881], K. a. r. 

HARRISON, WiiJJAM (1534-1593), ^lerk 
n lioly ordem, is a writer of ecoiionuc iniport- 
iiico through the inclusion in bis Dcse-npimi 
if England of many valuable«:letait8 as to the 
’ic(>noiiiic condition of Rlizubclhan England, 
rim.s he ac(inaints us with the fact that wine 
A'as a home product at that time. In part ii. 
)f the above w'ork ho urges that the action of 
the merchants in ^irocuriiig tlio prohihitioii of 
'oreigu bottoms has led to a rise in juices. As 
this was ]>avt of the jiopular navigation policy, 
iiis attack on it shows considerable independence 
jf thought. 

In addition to the aliove work, IlarriBOn left- 
two MSS., one dealing with contemporary 
ivcights and niea.sures 'i587), the other »a 
jhronology, 

[Ashley, Ecownnic Uistory, vol, i. pt. U.] 

K. C. K. <1. 


HAKTE,^ev. Walter (1709-1774), a friend 
of Pojie, travelling tutor to Ixird Chesterfield s 
son, and vicar of SL Austell and St Blazey in 
Cornwall, 1750, Besides miscellaneous essays 
and poems and an unsuccessful history of 
Gustaviis Adolphus, he wrote two Essmjs on 
Jlvsl/andry, 1764, the first on agiiculture in 
general, the second on the cultivation of lucerne. 
The former, a literary eulogy of agriculture as 
the basis and sujiport of all flourishing com¬ 
munities, is rambling and wholly unscientific 
in its treatment of the subject, but cuterprisiiig 
and suggestive of many foreign, even American 
and Asiatic, plants and methods which might 
be introduced into England. 

[Chalmers’s 7iioj7. Did .; the dates in this account 
may be corrected by Foster's Alumni Otonienses, 
17ir)-1880.— Did. of Nationai liioyraphy. — (Jmt. 
il/a//. 1774.] E.o.r. 

HARTLIB, Samuel (fl. 1630-1660), flie 
friend of Milton and Sir W, Petty, jmbli.shed 
or edited, sometimes with additions of his 
own, many valuable woiks on agiiculture aud 
kindred subjects. Amongst tliohc may be men¬ 
tioned, 1. A Disa/urso of Jliisbandrie wserf 
hi BrahafU and Flanders, etc. (by fciir Richard 
Weston), London, 1650, 4 to, 2nd ed. ; 
coiTccted and enlarged, London, 4to, 1652. 
When the first edition was juiblishcd, Hartlib 
did not know the name of tlie aullior. 2. 
An Invemlwn of Einjincs tw motion, etc. (by 
Cresay Dymoclf), Ijondon, 4to, 1651; 
Rejninted, with a biograjdiy of Dymock, in 
Uirck’s Memoir of Hartlib. 8. An Essay for 
the advancement of husbandry learning; or 
yroj/ositiom for the erecting a College of 
Husbandry; and in order thereunto for the 
taking in of pupils or appraitues. And also 
friends or feUowes of the same Colkdge or Society, 
4. 21ic Itfoi'^ned Hudiandman; or a brief 
Treatise of the errors, difects, and mcoiivefiiences 
of onr English JIusbandry, etc., Iiondon, 4to, 
1651. 5. Samuel Hartliif, his Legucie; or an 

Enlargement of iMe Discourse of Husbandry used 
in B ahani and Flanders, etc., London, 4to, 
1651. This work consists of Ilaitlib’s addr^, 
Sir Ricliard Weston’s ** legacy ” to Lis sons, and 
“a lai^e letter” to Haiilib (by Cressy Dymock 
or Robert Child). The third edition (1656) is 
a much larger work, and has the title Samuel 
Hartlib, his Jjcgaey of Husbandry. Wherein 
are bequeathed to the coimi$mweiil(h of England, 
not only Brabant and Flanders, but also many 
more outlandish and do)y'slick eyperbnents avA 
secrets (of Galtriel Plats *and others). 6. A 
dcsignefoT Plcntie, by an univcrsall planting of 
Fruit-trees, etc., London, 4to, 1652. •Hartlib 
did not know the author of this work, which 
w'as given to a friend of his by Coloi el #ohn 
Biirkstead. 7. A discoocrie for dvotsion or 
St fting out of land as to the best form, etc., 1653. 
Tliis consists mainly of a letter from Cressy 
I Dymock. 8. The Vomplcat nuslandman; or 
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o disanerse of lU whoh art of misandry, boOi 
Forravjn and Dmncslick, etc. Unto which 
is added, A yartienlar disc{.urse of the NaluraU 
llistarij and lliiehandry of Maud. Two parts, 
Loudon, 4t.o, 1659. Tho .second part consists 
of an appendix to tlio “ Leg.vcie," witli the date 
1662. 9. An Essay upon Master IF. Potters 
Designe; (mcerniw) a Bank of ImiuIs to be 
erected throwjliout this coimnmweaith, etc., 
Loudon (». d.) 8m 

[For an account of Eartlib’s life and other 
publications, see Dictionary of Nalumal Bio¬ 
graphy.] 

UASSIA, HENUlotrs de. See LAN«ENsruiN. 
HAWKINS, Kuwaud (1780-1867), numis¬ 
matist and antiquarian, was bora at Maccles¬ 
field, and educated partly at the grammar school 
there, partly by private tuition. After being 
in tho Macclesfield bank for a time, ho entered 
into jiartnorship with his father in a bank at 
Swansea, and together they managed the copper 
works at Neath Abbey (Dirt. Nat. Bioy.). In 
1806 ho was elected fellow of the Linneau, 
in 1821 fellow of the Eoyal Society, in 1826 
follow of the Society of Anti(iuario3, and 
president in 1850 of the Numismatic Society. 
In 1825 he acted as deputy for Taylor Combe, 
keeper of antiquities and coins in tho British 
Museum; ui)on his death in 1826, Hawkins 
was appointed to tho post, which ho occu|iicd 
until 1861 (Stat. and Bales gf Brit. Mas., pp. 
41, 43 ; Mcdallie Illustrations, i. vi.). From 
an early age he had devoted much attention to 
the study of coins, and amassed a very com¬ 
plete series of F.nglish medals, while his collec¬ 
tion of English political caricatures was the 
finest known. Both collections were iinrchased 
by tho trustees of the British Museum—the 
medals in 1860, and the prints in 1868 (Mcdallie 
lllvstr., i. vi.). 

Hawkins's most important contributions to 
numismatic literatihe, in addition to valuable 
papers published in the TramacLons of the Numis¬ 
matic Society and the Society of Antic) uaries, are 
(1) The saver Coins of A’nylond (1841). This, 
with necessary alterations and additions, has since 
been edited by his grandson, R. 1). Keuyon,(1876, 
1887), and remains the standard work on the 
subject. (2) Ho also collected materials for a 
work on medals. It was intended to issue this as 
a Museum publication, but when the portion com¬ 
pleted to the close of tho reign of William HI., 
was printed and submitted to the trustees in 
1852, they declined to pass it. In consequence of 
tho expression of certain political opinions which 
icsy considered undesirable in a gSveniment 
pnblicaljon (Hansard, 3rd July 1854 ; MedaU. 
lUusir., i. vi.). After some years the historical 
notes were, with Hawkins’s sanction, rcvi.sed by his 
successor, W. S. Vaux, and by Sir A. W. Franks. 
FurtheI*mattsr,^vhich resulted from inspection of 
various foreign collections unvisited by Hawkins, 
led to certain modifications of opinion, and to the 
addition of many fresh ilhistiations. The work, 


brought down to the death of George IL, was 
eventually edited by Sir A. W. Franks (now 
keeper of Brit, and Med. Antiquities); and by 
11. A. Grueber (now assistant keeper of coins and 
medals), as a Minscuin ]mbUcation in 1885, under 
the title ol Mcdidlie JltustreUions of the Ilist^ of 
Gnat Britain and Ireland. (3) Description of 
Anylo-Cdttic Coins in Brit. Mus., begun by 
Taylor Combe, was completed by Hawkins (1826). 

In ailditiou to these, Hawkins conqileted Combo’s 
work in Description of Ancient Marbles in Brit. 
Mus., V. (1826), .ami edited parts vii., x. (1839, 
1842,1845). His many valuable memoranda on 
his collection of [irmts were purchased by tho 
Museum, and incorporated, alter revision, in tho 
Catalogue of Prints and Dravrings in Brit. Mus., 
iii. pt. i. prepared by F. G. Stephens (1877). For 
tho Chetham Society, Hawkins edited Sir IV. 
BrereUmis Travels (1844), and The Holy Dyfc and 
History of Seynt IVerbwiye (1848). 

[See Ward, T. II., Men of the Reign, 1885.— 
Proc. of Antiq. Soe., 23rd April 1868.—Abmis- 
iruitic Chronicle, N.S., vii. (1867).— Athcrueum, 
15th Juno 1867.—Introiluctions to tho various 
works already mentioned.] E. A. M. 

HAWKIN.S, Sir Joun (1719-89). Tho son 
of a carpenter, who was afterwards a surveyor, 
Hawkins was originally brought up to his 
father’s trade, but abandoned it in favour of the 
law, and became an attorney. He married a 
Miss Storer, who brought him a largo dowry 
which enabled him to retire from business ; and 
he became chairman of the Middlesex justices. 
He was knighted in 1772, in recognition of his 
services in suppretising tho election riots at 
Brentford in 1768, and tho Moorfinid riots in 
1769. His experience of the bad condition of 
tho roads led hiiu to publish his Observalicms on 
the Shde of the Highways, and on the Lam for 
amending them and keeping them in lb-pair 
(Lond., 1763), subjoining to them the draft of 
a bill consolidating fonner acta for tho inainten- 
anoo of tho highways. The act based on this 
was St skilfully drawn that for many years 
it did not require amendment Tho treatise 
takes up tho history of various acts of parliament 
on this head, end shows how they had fallen 
into disu.se, with some remarks on tho practical 
difficulty of lejjally enforeing tho acts in many 
cases. Hawkins’s observations do not 1® 
turniiiko roads, which wore in good condition. 
He also expatiates on the fact that the rich paid 
proportionately far less than the poor towards 
the maintenance of the highways. Hawkins 
had given much attention to music, and also 
published a Life and Works of Dr, Johnson 
(Loud., 1787), with whom he had been intimate. 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, is consistently 
unjust to Hawkins, who, however, appears to 
have been a somewhat coarse man. He was 
bjiricd in Westminster Abbey. 

[Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary (from in¬ 
formation Bup]ilied by the family), Lond., 1812- 
1817.—Boswell, Life of Johnson, edited by J. W 
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Iroker, Lond., 1848.—Sir 0. Grove, Dicii(m(^ 
f Mime, Loud., 1879-88.] n h. n. 

HAYES, John L. (1813-1887), boniinMaiiie; 
ied in Cuinbridge, Mass. For the last tweiit)^ 
VO years of liis life ho was actively Wciiti- 
od with the tariif discussions in tho United 
tatcs, particulai'ly defending protcctivo duties 
i favour of the woolleu interests. In 1865 he 
eeame secretary of the National Association 
f "Wool Manufacturers, and edited their 
uartcrly publication. Ho was president of 
rie tariff comniissioii of 1882, and was largely 
jsjKinsible for the i-eport of that body. His 
'Htings were volununous, and for the most part 
lay be found in the several volumes of the 
tuilcUn referred to, which is exceedingly 
aliiable as reflecting the protectionist sentiment 
f the period. 

Among his pamphlets may bo mentioned Thf. 
*leece arnl the JjOodi, 1866. — irw?.s- of the United 
'tales, 1872.— Hheep Indastry in the South, 1878. 
-The Fa.rmers Qaedion, 1880 ; ami various writ- 
igs on Reciprocity. See “Memoir” by G. B. ' 
tebbins in Bulletin of Wool ManufaduT&rs, vol. 
viii. ]i. 97. D* D. 

HAYNE, Samuel (ft. 1660-1697), surveyor 
f customs, was born probably in Devonshiie in 
6l5. For seven years he was clerk assistant 
^ Joseph Ash, collector of the customs of 
'lymouth ami Cornwall. Ho then became an 
‘ adventure: at soa” ; during the Dutch war of 
672, was employed in the prize oftice and the 
dmiraliy; engaged afterwards in tho trade 
dth France , and in 1680 was appointed riding 
iirveynr of the customs end surveyor for the 
»avigation Act in Devon and Cornwall. 

Havn'' pub.isaed: 1. An abstract of all the 
latuies n'ode raiwcming aliens trading in England. 

. . Also, of all the laws made for secwing our 
lantation trade to oursdves, with observatims 
hereon, proving that the Jews (mi their practical 
my of trade at this time) break them all, to the 
real dcmagu, of the king in his cusUons, etc. . . . 
"ogether wUh tfie hardships and diJicuMes the 
■utlior hath already met with, in his endeavouring 
0 jind out and detect the ways and methods they 
ike. to effect it, London, 4to, 1685. 2. The 

yxn^'edo of near one hundred and fifty Knights, 

, . Merchants and citizens iff London, against 
he Jews now in Bugland. . . *, London, 1697, 

Ol. W. A. 8. H. 

HAYNF 4 S, CuRisTOPiiEH (ft. 1713), mer- 
hant, was apparently engaged in tho trade 
rith Spain. During the controversy on the 
tth and 9th clauses of the treaty of Utrecht 
1713) he contributed “ many useful pieces" on 
hat subject to the British Merchant (see 
£ino, Chaule.s). a. s. h. 

HAYNES, John (ft. 1706-1716), wool 
actor, published : A view of the preseni state 

\f the clothing trade in England, with remarks 
m- the causes of ... its decay, and a scheme^f 
rroper remedies for the recovery of it, etc., 
uondon, 1706, 8 ro. 2. Cheat Britain's glory. 
If an accowU of Ois great number gf poor 


employed in the woollen and silk manufacturies; 

. . . with reasons of ihiC decay of these trades, 
etc., London, 1716,•8vo. (The latter is little 
more than a new edition of tho former; it is 
apparently cited by M'Culloch {Literature of 
Political Economy, p. 237), as IVovision for ilte 
Poor.) 3. Proposals for the more effectual pre^ 
venting the, exportation of wool {n. d.). Ho 
proj)oscd the proliibitiou of water-caniago of 
wool, the registration of ell wool produced in 
the country, prosecutions for infringement of 
tho statutes dealing with the wool trade by 
special commissions a 2 >i)ointcd fur that purpose, 
and other measures which he thought would 
prevent the ex portation of wool. II c is} irobably 
identical with the “John Haines” who addressed 
a memorial to the government in 1702, asking 
to bo appointed “general supervisor " in Hamp¬ 
shire and Dorset for the prevention of tho 
exportation of wool. His request was refused 
on the ground that tho commissioners of customs 
could not advise tho api>ointment of such an 
officer, or recommend a pereon “who had re¬ 
ceived the censure of Gie House of Commons 
on his knees.” 

\Treasiiry Papars, Ixxxii. 26.] w. a.s. H. 

HAXTHAUSEN, August Frakz, Freiherr 
von (1792-1866), w.'is born at Bokeudorf in 
We.stphalia. From 1808 to 1813 he studied at 
tho school of mining at ClausthaL Deserved 
for some time as volunteer in the Hanoverian 
army, and then went to the university of 
Gottingen to study law. He was there associ¬ 
ated with a circle iiitei-cstcd in art and poetry, 
from which proceeded a ijcriodical to which 
Amim, Brentano, and tho brothers Grimm wore 
contributors; and occupied himself much in the 
collection of German popular songs and sagas. 
In 1819 he returned to his native place, and 
devoted himself during several years to an earnest 
study of tho agrarian condition of Nurili Ger¬ 
many. He published, in 1829, the results of 
his roseai'ches iu^elaiion to the prmci]Milities of 
Padorbomand Corvey. This work attracted the 
notice of the then crown prince, afterwards King 
Frederick William IV. ; the author was invited 
to Be^in, and was entrusted with tho mission 
of examiiung in the resjicctive localities the 
agrarian systems of the several Prussian prov¬ 
inces, and communicating tho results of^his 
inquiries to tho ministry^ To give him the 
necessary inlluence with the provincial officials, 
he wa.s made a privy l ouucillor. He travelled 
for nine years through the«Prussian dominions, 
and t^olioted ample materials for tho great 
work which was jirojected. Ho published, 
how'ever, only one volume, which dealt witA the 
provinces of East and West Prussia (1839)^ A 
second volume, relating to Pomerania, was pub- 
, lished twenty-two years later by A. Padberg 
j (1861); this branch of tho subject had been 
partially handled by Haxtbausen in a brief 
treatise on the formerly Slavio districts of 
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Germany (1842). An article of his in a 
Goiman jiericxlical on tliu Russian ukase of 
1842 regulating the contracts between the land¬ 
lords and |)e;isauta m that country, attracted 
much attention; it was reprinted by the 
AlhjemaM ZeUung, tha DilxUs, and the Tima, 
who all iiiterpieted the signature A. v. II. as 
being that of Alexander von Humboldt. This 
article led to Ilaxtliauaen's ajipointinent by the 
Emperor Nicbohw to conduct invcsUgatioiis in 
his dommions similar to those on which he hod 
been eujployed in Prussia. He travelled ex¬ 
tensively in Russia during 1843-44, the king 
of Prussia eontinning his salary during his 
absence, and ao making him independent of 
the Russian aullioritics. The fruit of his in¬ 
quiries aptMjared in tho following publications: 
—Studkn \0ie.r die vuiLercn ZiisUinde, diis 
VolksMtcn, mui imhesondcre die I'dndlicJicn 
Einrichlitiujen JlussJmids (3 vols. 1847-18.'»2), 
also published in Pronch with the title Tltudcs 
fWr la sitiutlion irUArieure, hi vie iiaiioncUe, d 
Ics imiidUicnis de la dtiiasie (1848-1853). An 
English tiaiislation by Robert Faria was pub- 
iislied in 1856, witli the title of The. Hmsian 
Empire—TraTiscancasia : this was an account 
of the family and communal life, and social 
condition of certain populations between the 
Black and Caspian Seas (1856); an English 
translation, by John Edward Taylor, appcai-ed 
in 1854, before the Germanroriginal was pub¬ 
lished. There appeared besides in English, by 
tho Sivme translator, as a kind of su])plemeut to 
the foregoing, The THbes of the Caucasus, with 
an account of Schamyl and the Murids (1855). 
We have also from Ilaxthauseu’s pen the follow¬ 
ing : De Vaholition par ooie Ugislative du 
parlage igal et temporatre des terres dans les 
communes (1858); and Die Idndliche 

Verfassung Russlands, ihre EiUwicJcelung tmd 
Fcstslellung in der Oesetzgebmg von ISOl (1866). 

Haxthausen wa^a inombor of tho United 
Diet in 1847, and also fo»< a short time a 
member of the first Prussian chamber. ITio 
practical objects which Haxthausen had in 
view in hts treittment of the agrarian condi¬ 
tion of North Gcrma.uy, wore the liberation of 
the soil from tho power of capital, and the 
refonn of the constitution of the provincial j 
e.sti^te8 (Stdndische Verfass-ung). Roscher re¬ 
gards him as one of the best of the group of 
conservative writers who at this period treated 
German economical questions, and who, both 
as owners of laniied property and as sUte 
i. nctionarics, understood many thii^gs bettor 
than tjie abstract liberal economists. He 
consolers liim, in particular, to liave thrown 
new^liglit on the question of the village com- 
muttitics of ^he middle ages. The same 
emincul critic speaks highly of his power of 
aoenrate observation, as evidenced by his 
KuMian investigations; hut remarks that he 
shows tlie usual pseudo-historical" weakness 


of reactionaries in recommending the mainten- 
auco by tho Russians of their Fehhjemcinschaft, 
even after the abolition of serfdom, thus 
eoufouiiding the transitoiy peculiarity of a 
particular stage of culture with a jiermauent 
i ii^iit of tljc national cliaracler. 

[I.ijqiert in the JfaiidinoTterbnch der Slaatswis- 
Hcuschaflen, edittwl by ('onrad aii<l ollicrs (vol. iv. 
1892).—Ueiireraclieid iu the AlhjfxiLcine DriUeche 
Biographic {vol. xi. 1880).—Roscher, (/esdiichie 
dcr N. (>., p. 1027.] J. K. L 

HEARN, Wiu.iAAi EnwAiU) (1826-1888), 
bom in tlie county of Cavan, and educated at 
Trinity College, llublin, was, after having been 
professor of Creek at Queen’s College, (lalway, 
from 1849 to 1854, .appointed in tbo latter year 
professor of political ciionomy an<l other 
subjects at the university of Melbourne. Later 
he bceamo a membe.v of tlie legislative council 
ot \ ictoria, and took an acti vc ])ai t in the affairs 
of the colony uji to his death. 

Hearn’s princijtal coiitrilmtiou to economies, 
the hajipily-named Plnfulogy (Ist ed. 1864, 
2nd, 1878), is a mo<lcl of the style which may 
be called classical Like Hermann or Ricardo, 
Hearn holds an intennediale couise between 
the highest abstractions and mere information ; 
neither soaring to mathematical analysis, nor 
creeping among historical details. As one 
among many specimens of tins method, tho 
chapter on exchange {Tlulology, ch. xiv.) may 
bo refened to, presenting as it does all tlie 
relations of price to utility and cost of jirodue- 
tion, except those which uiii liardly be ex- 
jircssed without mathematic}?. So the chapter 
on the circumstances winch dclennine the 
extent of capital may ficem to lall short of 
|K5rfcction only by the want (‘f a more quan¬ 
titatively exact analy.sis of the influcneo of 
Di.s'I’ance in Time ((/.7\) on value. It is 
justly said by ?rof. Marshall: “Hearn’s JVuf- 
ology I . . is at once Bimjlle and profound : it 
aflbrds an admirable example of tho way in 
which detailed analysis may be ajtplicd to afford 
a training of a very high order for the young, 
and to give them an intelligent acquaintance 
with the economic conditions of life, wilhonc 
forcing upon tliem any particular solution of 
tho'ic more difficult problems on which they are 
not yet able to form an independent judgment. ’ 
Among other high testimonies to tho oxcolleuce 
of this work may bo cited Jevoiis’s reference, in 
the “Concluding remarks” of his Theory, to 
“ Professor Hearn’s views.” Hoam wiote 
several otho:^ woik.s, cited below, relating to 
social science, and was also a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the local press of Melbourne. 

The Cassdl Priix Emty on the Condition of 
Ireland, 1851 [In three chapters : (1) investigates 
the causes of the existing evils ; (2) estimates the 
industrial resources of Ireland; (8) proposes 
i-emedics for such distress,—mostly simple legal 
reforms.] 
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The Aryan Household^ Us Structure ant? its 
Vevdopneni: an Introduction to Comparative 
Juri^rudeucet 1879. — JVte Oovemment of lintj- 
land^ its Strudure and its Deodopinent, 1887. * 

HKARTII-MONEY oit IlEARTH-TAX. 
The earliest such tax iu England, “a fumiigc, 
or tax of smoko farthings,” was levied in Anglo- 
Saxon times, probably as a customary payment 
to the king I’roin all lioartlis but those of tlic 
poor. 

In 1662 a tax of 2s. was levied on every 
hearth or stone in all dwelling-houses, excejd 
those of the poor who were exempt from church- 
rate and j»oor-rule, or lulfilled certain other con¬ 
ditions. In 1689, though the tax produced 
£170,000 a year, it Wtas repealed on account 
of its un])opularity: it reached a jworer class 
than the old subsidies w'hich it liad superseded; j 
it was farmed; and the intpiisitorial visits ol \ 
tbo inspectors, or “chinmeymuu,” were deeply 
resented (see HALIFAX, Eaul of), 

[Dowell’s Hist of Taxation and Taxes in 
England, vols. i., ii., iii.] E. Q. i». 

HEATHFIKLD, KicJiAiin (c, 1775-1859), 
awouiiUnt. Ho [uoposod a tax of 16 t>er cent 
«n all properly, to pay oil' the national debt, 
and endeavoured to explain the advantages 
which would accrue from this juoceeding 
The safne ^*x])cdient bad been suggested by A. 
IlunjHKsoM in 1717, when the debt was only 
some £50,000,000. Tim suggestion derives its 
chief importance from having had the approval 
of JtiCAHDo, and from having been proposed in 
parll.^mcnt by Hcneral Palmer in 1832. Heath- 
held also wro^e other tracts embodying tlie same 
propc ais, 

Js^eiuftits of a Plan for the Liquidation of the 
Public Debt of the Untied Kingdom (Lond., 1819), 
and Furllccr Observations on the PraclicahilMy 
and Expediency of liquidating the PtMie Debt of 
the I idled Kingdom, indvding sotne Consvlera- 
lions on Popidatifii and the i'oor (Lond.^1820). 

K. U. H. 

HEDGMINT. A word used by Malynes, the 
existence of which sob before us the frequent 
manufacture of false money by persons in 
autliority (see Poi.LAUDsaudCiiociLMtDs). “It 
any Iledgmint (for so doe •the States of tlio 
Vnited Provinces of the Netherlands call the 
Mints of }iettie Lords, which by falsiiied 
standards do imitate to coyno the money of 
other Princes)” . . . 

[Malynes, IjSX Mercatoria, 1622, p. 489.] 

HEDONISM. This tern*, derived, from the 
Greek hidoni (^8ovt 5)=pleasure, is used to 
describe that philosophy which makes the, 
attainment of pleasure tho avoidance of 
pain the sujiremo end of action,—in other words, 
defines virtue to be that course of conduct 
which })roduce8 the largest sum of happiness. 
Hedonism is thus the same as epicureanism in 
the proper sense of that term. Utilitarianism 
!r h^onism modified by the substitution of the 


happiness of mankind for the happiness of the 
individual as the aim of vii-tuous conduct. 
Political economy ^as no necessary connection 
with cither the sclllsh or the unselfish form of 
hedonism. Since, liowevor, the one or the other 
has been very widely accepted in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, it is natural that many 
eminent economists should have been hedonisU 
in their moral theories. See Mokality, Sys¬ 
tems OF, IN UKLATION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY 
and tho writers there referred to. f. o. m. 

HEEREN, Aunoli) Hbumann Ludwig 
( 1760*1842), studied iu the university of 
Gottingen, where he became in 1787 professor 
of ])liilosophy, and in 1801, of history. As an 
author, he remained several years uiiceitain 
whether to devote himself to jihilosophy or his¬ 
tory ; his first imblications were editions of tho 
DcEncomiis of the rhetorician Menandcj', an<l tho 
Eclogae physicae et ethicae of Stobicus. His most 
imjiortant contributions to lii.storical studies 
have been collected in his lUs/Ajrischc Werke 
(15 vols. Gottingen, 1821-26), among which 
ought to be mentioned here vol. vii., Ilandbuch 
dcr GesdiicMc des Altcrthums mit hesonder&r 
RiLdcsicht auf Verfassungen, Hatulcl und Colo- 
nien, and vols. viii. and ix.; Handhuch 
Qcschichk dcs Europaischen Staaievsystems v/nd 
seiner Cohmicn. But tho work which from the 
moment of its aj>pearance conferred celebrity 
on his name (vols. x. to xv. of the Historische 
h'ei'kc), and ^ich has been translatc<l into 
most European languages after having been 
recast iu successive editions, is tho Idcen iiher 
die PalUik, Verkehr und Handel dcr romehnistcn 
Volker der alien TFelt. 

Hcercn himself explains his object in tho 
Preface (Forredfi): “I write ncitlicra histoi-y 
of ancient nations, nor a general history of 
political systems and trade. . . . My plan is 
limited, excepting ju'climinary general views, 
to isolated pictures of various nations (p. iv. 
2nd ed. 1805). I have no hypotlicsis to found, 
no favourite tenets to dcmonslrato, no oi»poucnt 
to overthrow. ... I state what I have found 
as I luund it; what m certain as certain; what 
is probable as simply probable ” (p. vi.). 

rfeeren may be considered as one of the earliest 
opponents to what has been called Manchester- 
(hum in Genuany. He -writes in his chapter 
Ud>eT QrUchischc Staalswirihschaft'. “Perhaps 
the Greeks were not fufly aware of tho import- 
I anoe of tbo division of labour, but tlioy -wore 
free from tho modem school philosophy which 
wonl(j^ gladly transfoim nations into more 
wealth-producing herds. They felt, of course, 
that to live, man must produce; still never 
' stiuck them that man only lives to produce 
(vol. iii. p. 272). . . . Every high and* divine 
I I'ecling must bo trampled doum before there is 
I room for such theories as degrade Socrates and 
Christ to the unproductive isUrile) class (p. 274). 
I ... It is possible to live happily in Otaheit 
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without regard to the system of A lam Smith" 
(p. 322). 

Nevertheless he had accef^'led some of tlic 
teaching of the now school, especially respecting 
mercantilism: “Tlicir aim (the Greeks’) was 
not to keep the stock of minted coins inviolate, 
or to increase it; nothing wiis hcaid about the 
balance of trade, and tlie resulting higli-liandcd 
(geivalisame) regulations. They paid taxes, 
but without the moderu object of directing 
industrial activity by means of the exclusion 
of this or that class of goods. The exjwrt oi‘ 
raw material was not prohibited, manufactures 
were not favoured at the exi)euse of agriculture. 
In this sense, industry, commerce, and trade 
wore free ” (p. 283). 

Hoeren’s history is perhaps deficient from the 
standpoint of modern minute criticism of texts, 
but its fluent and elegant style, its clo:u’ state- 
ment of facts, and judicial honesty in con¬ 
troversy, account for its former poi)ularity. 
It has been translated into most European 
languages (into Ercnch in 1830-34, 6 vols. 8vo, 
and into English ; Historical Researches inio the 
Rolilics, fntermerse, arid Trade of the Principal 
Naliomof Antiq%tity^ Svols. 8vo, Oxfoid, 1833). 
[See Notice in M‘Culloch’8 Litcralwre of Pol. 
Econ., 184C, p. 151.1 E. ca. 

HEGEL, G. W. F. (1770-1831), waseduaited 
at the Stuttgart gymnasium and Tuf)ingcn 
university. After some years' private tutor¬ 
ship in Switzerland and Frankfift't, and studious 
leisure in Jena, ho became ])rofessor in Jena, 
1805; for eight years rector of Nurnberg 
gymnasium, 1808-1816 ; professor at Heidel¬ 
berg, 1816 ; and then at Berlin, 1818, where 
he remained till his death. 

Hegel’s loading characteristics are (a) his 
notion of development, and (h) his bold and 
thorough application of it to every phase of life 
and being. Development is to him a progi'css 
through coiillict of opposites. Like Heraclitus, 
he finds that change % the essence of things ; 
and his resemblance to the {)hilosopher of 
Ephesus is undoubted, however fallacious it 
may be to find, with Lassallo, an almost com¬ 
plete Hegelian system in the sayings of the 
ancient philosopher. He finds that not 6nly 
in our thoughts but in the nature of things, 
there is a constant process from one extreme to 
another, and then to a reconciling third, which 
in its turn becomes an* extrunio, and finds its 
own opposite, to be conquered by it and then 
to lie down with it within the fold of a new 
reconeUw, the fate of which is due 
course the same. But the change is not simply 
flux and destruction; it is true development. 
Each third stage is more concrete than the last; 
each thud stage contains in it all that has 
gone bofoKe. H^l finds this notion most 
clearly realised in life, and especially in the 
most concrete forms of human life. Instead 
of ti-eating Uw 'toid morality as separate and 


separable, he finds these notions to be abstract 
and false when 8ei)arated, and to be true and 
concireto only when viewed together in the 
family, civil society, and state. Civil society, 
more iiarticniarly, is tlie domain of what the 
olde>; economists called “natural libcity," where 
there is ])ursuit of private gain obeying laws of 
which the private jicrsous arc uuconseious. So 
far Hegel vindicates to political economy its 
claim to a realm of its own, civil society. 
But the limits, of it at once appear. Civil 
society, as it itself grew out of the family, 
must itself pass into the state, where there is 
a conscious union of regard for riglits with 
11 ‘g.ird for duties, and the public good is deliber¬ 
ately songlit. The development of civil society 
into the state, a development which, in Hegel 
as in Aristotle, is to bo taken logically, not 
historically, takes place through a-ssociations, 
commercial, professional,andothenvise. Finally 
the state itself is nut an ultimate end ; states 
are individual moinbers of larger grou])8, and 
all groups arc membej's of the one huju.inity. 
The progress of the human race IVoni generation 
to generation and ago to ago is the subject of 
the philosophy of history ; and there is the sanm 
relentless process there as in the case of the single 
society. As Dr. Wcrylio well expresses it, vwrs 
winwrtalis is taken for the law of life. 

This idea of dcvcl(>pmcnt, as a mora 
vimnorlalisy was retained by the Hegelians 
Maux, Engels, and La.ssalle, when they 
created the now German socialism. They 
retained little else, for it became an axiom with 
tliein that all that is, is inalcrial; and spiiit, 
that was to Hegel not only tlio roof and crown 
of things but the very essence of all things, was 
disoAvned altogether. 

T)\eir materialistic view of history marks a 
further alteration. Not only is there, to them, 
no spirit in Hegel’s .sense ; but there is no pro¬ 
gress except by eliangcs in ecoi.onuc facts. The 
state of llaman societies as regards wealth—and 
es].iecially tho means and modes of producing 
wealth—is held to determine their condition in 
respect of all other features, hitlierto supposed 
to bo independent. Law, religion, and 
political institutiofis are thus BUpi>osed to bo 
due to economical causes. This view, recently 
expounded by I’rofessor Loria with even fewer 
reservations than by tho Germans, would need 
a separate discussion. It receives no support 
from Hegel, and c^mnot be traced to bis 
influence., 

Hegel’s influence, in fact, on iK»litical 
^economy has been much loss profound and 
direct than on philosophy. In no part of his 
voluminous writings does ho give much space 
to ocouomlo discussLou ; and the keen interest 
shovpi by his contemporary Fichte in the con¬ 
dition of the ])eoplc is absent in He^l. Yet 
ho dosoiTcs mention in the history of political 
economy, for it was a group of his disciples 
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that first fairly planted the philosophical idea 
of devoloptncnt iu the soil of economics. The 
Young Hegelians, Marx, Engels, Ruge, taught 
at Paris, iu the DejUsch-FranzosiscIie Jahrhiiclier 
(1844), a revolutionary socialism founded on a 
notion of devolopiuont derived from Hfgel’s, 
though confessedly unlike its parent in many 
important particulars. Proudliou’s attempt to 
apply Hegelian formulas more literally, in the 
same direction, was not so skilful, as the 
controversy between Proudhon and Marx 
(1840-47) brought out very clearly. No doubt 
the connoctiou between Hegel’s principles and 
the application of them hy this group of his 
followers did not bocomo closer; flennan 
socialism soon became more economic than 
philosojihical. But the attraction possessed by 
such a hook as Hegel’s Philosophy of JUght for 
such men as Engels and Marx is a signiilcant 
fact both for philoaophcm and economists. (See 
also Lakhallk ; Maux ; Piiounuo-N ; Ruuj-:). 

Hegel’s Works weio edited by Marheineke, 
Schulze, Cans, Hotho, Michelet, Foi-stcr, 
Rosenkrauz iu 18 vols. (1832-40), to which is 
to be added a 1 Dili vol. (1887), edited by his son 
Karl Hcgol, and containing his corresj)ondence. 

[His Jjife by llosenkranz was published ui 
1844. The AVosophy of PdgM is vol. 8 of 
Works. A eummaiy is given in Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy (1893), bk. 
iv., ch. iv., “Hegel.” Another account, 
professedly from unpublished MSS. of Hegel, is 
given hy Dr. Georg MoUat, System dcr Silt- 
lichheit von Hegel (Osterwieck), 1893, and Dr. 
MoUat has also published Hegel’s Essay on the 
German CooMifution For the relation 

of I'arx to Hegel see Bonar loc. dt., and also 
Bartii's OesclUchtsphihsophie Hcgels (Leipzig, 
1890), and L. Woryho’s Ma/rx als Philosoph 
(Boin and Leipzig, 1894). For the relation of 
Lassallo to Hegol, see csj^ocially Lassallo’s DU 
PhilO'‘op\ie Hcrgcleilos dcs Dunkeln, etc. (1858), 
and his .Sworftm Ttec/.te (1861).] • J. n. 

HEIR. In jjopular language this expression 
is generally used for any one who inherits, 
sometimes also, more especially in the plural 
form, in the sense of next of kin. The 
etymological equivalents the word in the 
coiitinenbd languages (hdritirr, ei-edc, Erbe, etc.) 
are generally used in the sense of the Latin word 
“heres,” which designated a person who by 
reason of his parentnge or of a testamentary 
ap))ointment became tl»e universal succesaor of 
a deceased person, and whilst taking over all 
the predecessor’s property, wag personally liable 
fur his debts and legacies (unless he had taken 
advantage of the ilExr.rtciUM Inventarii* 
(^.v.). In English teolinieal language the word 
“heir-at-law” is used for the ^jerson to whom 
freehold property desrjudsincaseoflNTi^TACY 
(g'.v.); iu the case of copyhold property the 
designation is “customary heir.” The words 
“and his heirs,” when added to the name of a 


person to whom land is conveyed in fee simple, 
indicate that he is to take an “ estate of inherit¬ 
ance ” and not »racro life estate, but they df 
not in any way prevent liim from dealing with 
the pro})erty to the exclusion of his heir-at-law j 
the words “and the hoira of his body," on the 
other hand, indicate an estate tail (set; Entail, 
Law of). k. s. 

H EIRLOOMS, In the correct use of the term 
heirlooms are those chattels which by the custom 
of particular i)lace.s are atUinh.ed to an estate of 
inheritance in land. They are not devisable 
by will but always descend with the estate. 
The term is, however, often used to denote 
chat! els that are annexed to an estate of inherit¬ 
ance by the common law or by the terms of a 
will or settlement 

[Goodeve on Reed J'rojierty, LoikIoii, 4th ed, 
1897.] J. K. c.M. 

HELD, Adolf von (1844-1880), a distin- 
guisliod economist, was bom at Wurzburg, where 
his father, Dr. Joseph von Held, was professor 
of jurispradence. He pursued the study of 
political science at his native ])lacG, at Munich, 
and at Berlin. In 1872 ho was appointed pro¬ 
fessor at Bonn, aud in 1880 at Berlin ; and in 
the same year his career, which had so far been 
one of brilliant promise, was cut short by his 
dr!.atli from accidental drowning in the lake of 
Thuu. He had been secretary, and an active 
member, of the Verdn filr Sozialpolitik. His 
first publicatitn was Carey's SocialnnsscoiscJwft 
und das McrcanlUsjfstcmj 1866. Roscher praises 
his article on Adam Smith in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb., 1867, as containing one of the most 
unprejudiced and altogether excellent apprecia¬ 
tions of the great Scotchman anywhere pro¬ 
duced. 

The principal writings of Held wen* Die Emlcoin’ 
mensteuer, 1872.— Die deutsche Arheite.rpresse der 
Oegenvxirt, 1873.— Sozialismus^ Sozialdemokratie 
n7id Sozialpolitik, 1877 (which may be described 
as a manifesto of the principles and iiohcy of the 
Kalkedersi)ziaif.sien) ; and Grundriss far VorleS’ 
ungen iiher Halional-Oekonomie (2nd edit. 1878). 
—He left behind him iu MS. A-d Baches mr 
sozh'len Geschichfe Englamh, a portion of a great 
work, for wliich ho had prepared himself by studies 
in "Loudon during June, July, and August 1875. 
This highly interesting fragment was editwl in 1881 
by 6. F. Knapp. 

[Foscher, Gesch. der N.O., p. 1045.—Lippert in 
the Ilandw. der ^aatswiss6}ischaften.‘\ j. k. l. 

Held, though one of the earliest supporters of 
the Verein fur Sozialpditik, founded 1872, and 
himself a moderate state»Bociali8t, could not refrain 
from*a gibe at “socialists of the chair.” Their 
very name, he said, imjdied that to become like 
Bebol and Lii'bknecht they only wanted ewage (see 
Hie account of the Verein by Ih-of. _*liili|>povich, 
Quart.. Joum. of Kc<m., January 1891, p. 228). 
His Sodale Qeschickte ICvglands vid& Certainly one 
oi the causes of the revival in England itself of 
the study of the history of English industry and 
the study of the surroundings in which the classiea) 
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economiats produced tlieir works. The first port, 
containing the industrial and literary history of the 
tifly-six years from the Wealth Nations to the 
Kefbrin liill is of more permanent value than the 
second which treats of the earlier history of KngUsh 
industry and the growth of modern mauulacture. 
But even in the latter he calls attention to many 
sources of evidence, especially Idue-liooks, on the 
condition of the labouring classes, that hiul been 
too long neglected by our owr countrymen. 

In his estimates of witers, statesmen, and 
popular leaders he is sometimes misled by his 
bias against Classical Jimnomics, but he has an 
evident desire to be truthful, and we liave always 
to remember that his l)Ook appeared without his 
final revision. 

His llieoretical principles were stated in two 
jmpersespecially. Firatiiihis liedeuherdieSociak 
Frage, geftalten auf dcr freim kirchlichen V&T’ 
mmmlxtng emngelisrher Mdtiner in der (7(M-?itson.s- 
Kirche m Ikiiin IStcn Okfober 3871 {reprinted, 
Wiegand, Berlin, 1872). He rejects the abstract 
metliod of the classical economists, their undue 
emphasis on self-interest, tlicir negative view of 
the state as a mere policeman, their way of op)>os- 
ing self-help and state-help. He admits that wo 
have learned from the socialists to pay due atten¬ 
tion to tiie distribution of wealth. He approi’cs 
of pre^essive taxation and interference with the 
right of bequest. 

In his second paper Ueher den gegmuiiirtigcn 
Princijpienstreit in der Nationalobmomie, Prruss. 
Jahrb.f Jvli 1S7Z^ he addresses not a popular hut 
a learned audience. He goes a kittle way into 
economic history, hut deals chiefly with questions 
of the day. We have, he says, to deal with a 
new phenomenon—the rise of a school of Kalhedet' 
aomalisten in opposition to MandicstefrVvtmy in that 
very year 1872. ludividualism pure and simple 
has, Held says, no answer to Marx; and Kalhe- 
dersoziahsmuA is the only safeguanl against the 
“roll spectre." 

It may be remarked that in this jiaper as else¬ 
where Held regards Marx as the teacher and 
Lassallb as only the pupil. j. n. 

HELKERICH, Johannes a Renatus von 
(1818-1892), was a pupil of F. fi. Hermann, 
whom lie succeeded in the chair of political 
economy at Munich. Helfevich shares with 
D. G. Mayr the honour of having re-edited Her¬ 
mann’s Staatswirlhscha/tliche (jntersuchungen. 
Helfericli was for some forty yeare one of 
the editors of the TU,bing&r Zeitschrifiy to which 
from tfme to time he contributed articles on 
a variety of subjects; such as the “Unity of 
German Ourrenoy” (1860), “Sugar-duties" 
(1852), “The Austrian^percurrency " (1856- 
87;, ‘foge of Hermann "(1878). HelfofficVs 
principal work on the Periodic Oseillalims of 
the iVecigiw MeUd$ since the discovery of America 
(o (he year 1830 is remarkable on account of 
its polemic against the Quantity Theory of 
currency, w^iieh the author regards as * ‘ durchaus 
unrichlig.’* The quantity is but one among 
(file circamstancos^of supply, and demand which 
govern the value of gold. This value, when 


once Established, is preserved by a certain vis 
inertice (p. 38). “The jirice of goods is de¬ 
pendent on their own value-determination” 
{von*der cigenen iroihiealinimung abhungiy). 
The price of gomls dotennini’s raLher Ilian is 
dcterviined by the ijiiantily of gold (a sub finem 
statement whioli may pcrhajis bo comjiaml 
with tliat made by Sir K. Oiil'en in tbe Ninr- 
feenth Cmfurij, Nov. ISS;)). True to liis ])riii- 
eijiles, TlelfiTich rei^.iids the liso in prices in 
the peiiod from the discovery of America to 
1550 as in the main not duo to the influx of 
gold. He has to admit, indeed, that at a sub¬ 
sequent jicriod quantity is a dominant factor. 
He made a good use of the historical lualerial 
available when ho wrote, llis remarks on the 
method of measuring the value of money 
may be read witli advantage (sec Money). 

Von den periudisc/mi Uchiponkmycn iin Werth 
der edeln MeUdle, von der Eniderkang A imrihis In* 
zimJahr 1830. Nuniberg, 1818.— Zeitsihriftfur 
dieges'ajrmteElaatswissenschof/y^hihini'vUypassim. 
Anicles on Taxation, and ‘ Foratwirthschaft' in 
Schonberg’s i/a)ulhuch. F. Y. k. 

HELLER. By the jirovisions of a law passed 
in August 1802, a gold crown of a hundred 
hellers has lieen adojited as the sUridard of 
value for Austria-Hungary. This crown, which 
is money of account, being eijual to ’0417 of 
a pound sterling (or ten pence), the heller is of 
the value of one tenth of a penny. The coin 
bearing the name heller is a bionzo piece 
weighing l‘(5 grammes. There is also a 2- 
hcller piece in bronze, and 10 and 20 heller 
pieces made of ]>nre nickel. 

Formerly in South Germany four liellera w'cro 
equal to a kreutzer, and 60 kreuUors to a gulden. 

F. K. A. 

HELVETIUS (1715-1771), the son of the 
first physician of the (pieen of Franco ; owed to 
this high protection the jiost of fanner-general 
at the early age of twciity-thrqe. He rosigired 
in 1761, and devoted himself to literary pur¬ 
suits ; his house had always been u centre of 
the polite and phUo.sopiiic society of the time. 
His principal boolcs are the ti*eatises De I'Esprit 
(1768) and De VIJomme, de ses facuUcs inteU 
lectuellcB et de son eiiucation (1776), which was 
published after his death, and in which ho 
endeavoured to explain the parts of his first 
book which, after a previous jioriod of brilliant 
popularity, had given offence in the philosophic 
circles of Paris. 

The mam position of Helvotius may be 
summed up as follows: man is a purely sentient 
animal only diflering from other animals by a 
higher degree of physical sentiency.^ Human 

I For tlie U 80 of tliiH weird see Herbert Spencer. 
“OQ'‘e more let me emplmRise tbe trutii that einoe a 
society in ItscoijKinite caiwcity is not «enHent, and since 
tbe SfliticDCy dwells exclusively In its units, the sole 
reason for sutwidiiiatin}; the sentient lives of its units 
to tbe unsentieiit life of the society, is that, etc." 
(Herbert Spencer, Justice, ch. xxix. S 187, ch. eutitl^ 

Tbe Limits of State Duties Concluded "). 
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passious are nothing else but the various* modes 
of manifestation of this physical sentiency, 
wliich is the only motor of human actions; 
pleasui’c or pain arc their unavoidable rcisults: 
to pursue the former and to evade the lattei 
is to conform to the only natural law.* “He 
is a virtuous man whose strongest passion is 
so connected with the general good that foi 
)iim virtue is in almost every case a matter ot 
nc<‘essity.” lienee onv ]wissions must be, not 
constrained, but educated : edueaiicn and con- 
scipiently legislation are all-]ioweil'ul, since all 
men are lioru with the same physical constitu¬ 
tion. To previous bad education and legislation 
are due the pi-evailing vices and cxecssivo in¬ 
equality ill tliedistribntion of wealtli. llolvctins 
is tlius in some n!s])ccts a forerunner of modem 
utilitarianism and hedonism. “This man,” 
Madame du DelVand used to say, “has told 
eveiylMHly’s seciet." 

[See lelcieiice to HeUetms in Dugald Stewart, 
Lectures on l*oL Kcon.^ ed. IStiO, vol. ji. p. 31*0 ; 
and in lUe, Life of Adauh p. ‘200.] 

E. ca. 

HENLEY, Waltku of (c. 1200-1250). 
The only interiml evidence wliicli the treatise 
of Iluhlia^uiry all'ords I’egarding its author is 
Iho incidental statement that ho had served 
fheodicc of bailiff. The title of a Cambridge 
MS. (Cidv. Lib. Dd.,vii. 6) gives the additional 
iiiKirmatiou that lie was a knight and snhsc- 
ipieatly became a Donuiiicun. It appears 
prohabla that he llourislied in the time of 
Henry III., and m-otc the interesting tract on 
estate luanageincnt and the jiractice of farming 
which be. rs his name. It was tho best known 
01 seveial treatises on this subject wliich were 
written in England at tins time, in Norman 
French ; tliey are a reniaikablo group, more 
csiKicially as there does not seem to be any 
C' rresi»oiiding literaliiro of the kind at tliis 
da^e in othdt jiavts of Christendom. Tran- 
serihers wei*o somelinios guilty* of making 
curious confusions among, and reaiTangements 
of tlic-se books, but they have been Bejiaratcd 
out, and translated by Miss Lamond, as Walter 
of Henley’s JIusbandnj, Senescliaucie, an anony¬ 
mous llui.lnwh'y^ and* Grosseteste’s llvies. 
Walter of Henley’s treatise survives in a large 
number of MSS,,—besides the tw'cnty-one 
examples enumerated in the Introduction to 
Royal Historical Society edition, there is a 
copy in Coipus Library at Cambridge. The 
book was evidently mucii used a.s a handbook, 
and it was found in many monastic libraries. 
Several copies of it were made at Christ Chmj’h, 
Canterbury, ah<l one, of a somewhat different 
text, at- St Augu-stino’s. It held its own as 
the standard treatise on agriculture till tho 
16th century, wdicii it was su^wrseddi by the 
work of Sir A. Fitzukhukut, who trealod 
similar topics, but—despite the commonly 
expressed opinion to tho contrary — in ail 
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probability independently. The ti-ealise renders 
many points of mediaival agiiculture clear, e.g. 
(he relative oxji^ise of cultivation on tlie Thuo 
Field and Two Field system ; the practical 
bints which it gives, are a greuvt assistance to 
.my one who is anxious to get a clear under- 
^tandiug of the tillage of former davs. w. n 
HENRY OF GHENT. See Ghent, Uesiu 

OF. 

HERBERT, Claui)e-J.\cqvks (1700-1768), 
larmcr-gciteral ot the royal mail coaches, men¬ 
tioned by Adam Smitli as a “very faitliful, 
diligent, and laborious collector” of tho pnees 
of corn, has sometimes liecn credited as being 
tho first in date of the advocates of free trade in 
com in Franco. He himself lay.s no claim to 
such i»riority, and in his anonymous J£s&ai sur 
1(1 }wlke des (jrnins (London 3 754, Berlin 1755, 
the London edition is ineomjileie), he expressly 
states tliat tlic same views ha<l been entertained 
so far back as 1695 by Boisgnillcbcrt in hi? 
Detail dc la France, and, closer to liis own time, 
ill 1748 in a Mimoire sur les Bleds {ride Dutin). 
Herbert belongs to tlio jihysiocratic school 
(“ All tho goods we possm flow from the culti¬ 
vation of land,” p. 2, Berlin edition). His 
main argument is tliat free trade in com will 
develop the growing of com. “It is not the 
obstinate storing of our corn, but its successive 
and annual prodm-tion which will Iced ns. . . . 
Cnlt.ivatioii i.-t the inexhaustible stock of our 
supply” (j)f. 104 and 105). He rejects, as 
leading to jobbery, the system of “pennissious 
to c.vport and the election of store-houses, either 
by government or by companies.” Opposed to 
imiKirt duties, he admits a sort of sliding scale 
of export duties, which will be “ a sufiicient 
counterpoise to keep corn within the kingdom 
in case of need” (p. 192). 

Barbier {Did. des A noaiyines) ascril>es also to 
Herbert the authoibliip of a pamphlet of sixty 
pages, Ohserrationssurla Libeili du Commeicedes 
Grains, which was published the year after his 
death. Tilt iuternal evidence renders thi.s rather 
doubtful. B.ca. 

HEREDITAMENT. An cx]>ressiou used in 
legal documents for any real proi>ei’ty whetlier 
consisting of laud, buildings, or rights attaching 
to land {c.g. advowsons, rights of common, etc.) 
Tho latter are called “incoriioreal" heredita¬ 
ments. * B. s. 

HEREDITAS, the entire property of a 
deceased person, to wliich his universal suc¬ 
cessor or hercs su'-cccdcd, whether under a will 
intesiato. Tho hcres, as successor to the 
deceased, was liable for his debts. E. a. w. 

HEREDITY. Tho persistence the same 
clmraetcr tlirough many generations of a family 
or a people is a fact often observed ^nd of the 
utmost imiwrtanco for economies. The per¬ 
sistence of a jicculiar artistic faculty has pre¬ 
served losomc cities,tf.y. to Lyons, tliesnpremacy 
in certain manufacliires, wliich, so fat as external 
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conditions are concerned, miglii have flourished 
equally well in many otlier places. The por- 
shstence of financial skill h<'is.nmdo tlio Jews 
everywhere the Imnkers of hostile races and 
creeds. Persistent energy has made Holland 
and Lancashire rich ; persistent idleness has 
made Naples and Andalusia poor. The principal 
causes of this permanence of cliaracter are not 
hard to find. They appear to be four—blood, 
education, civilisation, and natural envii*on- 
inent. As to the lii*st, only pliysical science 
can attempt to determine the cxtciit to which 
physical jieculiarities—above all, peculiarities 
of the brain and the nervous system, am trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
now there is no agreement among experts as to 
the mode or extent of such transmission. Tliat 
it does take place somehow or other few men 
of common sense wall doubt. But it is not only 
in giving the child a certain physical constitu¬ 
tion that the jwreuts’ influenee on its character 
and intelligence are so momentous, l^dueation 
in that larger sense which includos the modelling 
of feelings, habits, and occupations Ims always 
been, and must continue to be, for the most 
part the work of the father and mother. 
Although the formal division of castes is 
unknown in Euroj^, most occupations are to a 
great extent hereditary. Tlie child imitates 
the parent. Tlic parent finds it easier to train 
his child to his own calling than to any other. 
To the child the parent imparts‘hiuch useful 
knowledge which could not be learnt at school, 
and many habitual aptitudes indispensable for 
success in any calling. It thus becomes im¬ 
possible to compute how much of the child’s 
resemblance to tlie parent is duo to strictly 
physical causes, how much to subsequent 
educational influence. Again it is not merely 
parent^e or education, but also inherited 
civilisation, which contributes to mould the 
individual on the pattern of his ancestors. An 
old and deep-rooted civilisation exorcises the 
most pouotrating power on all wlio come within 
its sphere, whether by birth or by immigiu- 
tion, whether as conquerors or as subjects. 
Thus successive races of invaders have been 
permeated by the civilisation of Italy and Chiu^, 
and the older types of tliought have endui^ in 
spite of infusions of alien blood. Lastly, the 
effect of aatural environment, the conditions of 
soil) scenery, and above 41, climate, tend to 
maintain physical and moral uniformity through 
age after age, and favour the illusion that the 
prej - .:t: inhabitants of a given country are ^11 
lineal descendants of those who inhabited it 
in the earliest period of history. These natural 
agencies Imve no doubt contributed much to 
the assimilation of foreign conquerors by the 
conquered natives. The joint influence of a 
peculiar climate and a peculiar civilisation in 
rendering men sulnected to their action like 
one ano&cr and ffiiHke everybody else is well 


illustrated in the United States of America. 
The mixed crowd of European innnigrauts who 
diacmliark every year on the shores of the 
Unitwl States arc rajudly transformed into the 
likeness of tlio older settlors, and their olfspring 
can ha;,-(ljy bo distinguished from the oirsj)ring 
of three or lour generations of American citizens. 
But the pure-blooded Yankee who is proud of 
his descent from the Puritans is a very dilferent 
man from his English ancestor or cousin. The 
converse truth is illustrated by the remarkable 
transfonnatiou which many races have under¬ 
gone when removed to a now home and exposed 
to now influences. Tima the Jews in their own 
country were mainly an agricultural and 
pastoral people; since their disjiersion they have 
lived chiefly in towns and have busied them¬ 
selves in trading and money-lending. It thus 
appears that the emitiuuity of national character 
is the result in varying proportions of unbroken 
descent by blood, of location, of inherited 
civilisation, and of unchanged natural conditions. 
The relative potency of these agencies in any 
given instance may be roughly conjectured, but 
can never be exactly determined. Such dotw- 
miuation is not, however, necessary for economic 
purposes. It is enough for economical hivcstiga- 
tiou to know that tribes and nations liave cer¬ 
tain striking characteristics which may indeed 
be moditied in the long lapse of tune or by 
violent revolutions, but which arc in the main 
permanent. It should, however, he remcmlici’ed 
that this permanence isnot the saniein every stage 
of civilisation. It is most conspicuous in the 
earlier, the tribal or at most the national stage. 
It is loss conspicuou-s in the later, the cosmo- 
jwlitan stage. Tlius in the ancient world the 
hereditary peculianties of the Greek and the 
Jew, tlie Phoenician and the Roman, the Gaul 
and the Egyptian, were all strongly marked, 
whilst they retained their independence, but 
became somewhat blun-cd when they were 
merged in *bno universal empire. At the 
present day the <lifrcrent nations of Enrojw 
im])art to each other their arts, tlieir discoveries, 
their inventions, their luxuries, and tlieir vices. 
Each people learns something from its neigh* 
hours and abates something of its own peculiari* 
ties. But this process of assimilation is in 
great measure supcrfloial, and leaves the heredi¬ 
tary distinctions of temperament and character 
almost unchanged. 


[F. Oulton, Hereditary Oeniue; Natuial /n- 
kentance.—K B. Poulton, Theories of Heredity. 
Weissmann, Kssays 'iijpon Heredity and Kindred 
Bi^offical —Kindeit, He la Race el dt 

sa "part d'vnJlueMe dans les dioerses imn^esta' 
lions de Vadivifi des peaples. —Rihot, HeredUy, 
a Hsyckdogical Study of its Phenomena, Lam, 


Causes, and Consequences. —J. B. Haycraft, Dar^ 
mnisrnard Race Progress F. c, M. 


HEKIOT. When a gesith or thegii reoeivofi 
a grant of Bocland (g.r.) it was customary for 


the lord to make him a gift of anns and.^oip- 
meot. On the thegn’s death this pft was 
repaid in whole or part from his chattels by 
the heir, and this repayment, at first onstomaiy 
and then oompnlsoiy, is called the heriot 
The Norman lawyers confused the heriot with 
the feudal relief, which was paid by the heir on 
succeeding to his father’s lands. But the two 
things are perfectly distinct. The ^ 

directly conneotod with the tenure of land; antil 
it is paid the estate returns to the overlord, 
who only grants possession to the heir when the 
custoniai-y riayinent has been paid, “ut the 
heriot has no connection with the land, which 
passes unconditionally to the heir. It is in 
fact not so much a charge upon the heir as 
a payment from tlio dead man to his lord, 
rstubbs, ConstUutioTiM Jlislory, i. 261.] n. n. 
IJeriot still survives as a manorial right 
subsisting on copyhold laud in many Jiarts of 
England, and also in certain places, more par- 
ticSarly in Kent, on freehold land- held of a 
manor. It consists in the right of the lord, on 
the death of a tenant, and in some cases also on 
alienation, to seize the best beast, e g. a valuable 
race-hoi-se, on every tenement hold by such 
toiiants. On some manors tho best chattel, e.g. 
a diamond necklace, may be taken by the lord. 

It is frcnneiitly difficult to ascertain whether laud 
is subject to hcriols or not, as the occasions for 
making use of the right may only occur at long 
intervals ; and, as the statute of ImiiUtions, 
though it could bar a iiartieular exercise of the 
right of heriot, could not bar tho general right 
(sceZonohe v. Dalbiac, E. B. 10 Ex. 172), a 
continuous non-exercise of the right would, 
hcwevei, lend to extinguish it. Tlie compukory 
exfnguishment of hcriots may, under § 7 of the 
Copynold Act 1887, lie claimed either by the 
lord or tho tenant, and the compensation payable 
to the lord is, in such a case, ascertained in tho 
same way as i j tho case of the enfranchisement 
of copyboW land. • 

Heriots, though a picturesque renunder of a 
past ago, have nothing in their favour from an 
Gnomical point of view. They ca-ise an in- 
convenionee to the tenant out of proportion to 
tho advantage they ennfer on the lord; their 
real or assumed existence freipuently creates 
difficulties on the sale of land, and, in many 
instances, they have caused fruitless and expen¬ 
sive litigation. It would bo most desirable for 
the legislature to fix a iicriod witlim which 
compensation for them and similar manorial 
rights might be claimed by the lords, and to 
declare that after the lapse of such licriod all 
such rights should cease ... * 

fAs to the presciil luw relating to heriots, seo 
Elton, arpyholda, 2nd edition, 1P8-210.] K. s. 

HEEITACIjE and moveable (Scots 
Law). Con- 03 i)ond very nearly, witlT some 
oxooptioiis, such as teinds or tithes, liferents or 
estates for life in land, mortgage debts, and 


others, *to real and personal as applied to 
property in English law, particularly with 
reference to thej-ospeotive rights of the heir and 
the personal roilresentativc. In Scots law there 
are, however, more numerous instances than in 
English in which property is considered herit¬ 
able (or real) for one purpose and moveable (or 
pereonal) for others; and there are some loading 
differences of principle, such as that rights in 
their own nature moveable, hut haying a tract 
(or prospective course) of future time, as for 
example, leases, annuities, and life interests m 
money, are heritable, and not moveable or 
personal only. 

[For eniiinerations of heritable anil moveable 
rights, see Bell’s Vommentaries, vob ii. p. 1, el 

sc?-] ^ 

heritable securities (Scota Uw). 

A generic term, including all forms of real 
securities, or securities on land or buildinga 
The most ordinary form in use is a bond and 
disposition in security, a combination of a 
personal bond with a redeemable conveyance or 
mortgage, with power of sale by public auction 
aud of granting an absolute title upon suen sale. 

[See Craisitj’a (Jvnivyancing 

(HerUaiU).'] 

HERMANN, Feteduich Benedict Wil- 
KEIM (1796-1868), one of the most eminent of 
German economists and statisticians, was born 
at Dinkelshiihl in Bavaria. He studied at 
Erlangen ani Wurzburg. He was afterwards 
(1821) teacher of mathematics at Erlangen, and 
0826) profeasor of that science in tho Poly¬ 
technic Uool of Nuremberg. In 1827 he was 
iimointod extraordinary professor of technology 
‘■S .1 __ i'll fltft nriiveraitv 01 


anpOlUWMl - ^ ww 

and political economy in the umversity of 
Munich. His great work, SlaatsimrilisehafiluM 
Untermchungen (1832), made his reputation, 
and procured for liim the position of ordinary 
professor in his nniversity. He was employed 
by the government as inspector of institutions 
for technical instruction, and was commissioned 
to visit in k839, Uio Paris exhibition, of which 
ho published an account {Vie Iiidustrie-A«sM- 
luM oi Ms). He was also appomted a 
member of the statistical bureau, and in the 
cMiacity of its head ho issued, from 1860 to 
1867 bis contributions to tho statistics of 
Bavaria. He filled from time to time different 
important posts in tlio ministries of th* intenor 
and of finance. At s«veral conferences of repre¬ 
sentatives of the German states on taxation, he 
^ worked earnestly for the creation of one national 
system of customs duties. He orgamsrf a 
Grfieilettisdie Varlei, whose myt*® wf ^ein 
Deutsclilaud ohne Oosterrcioh. Ho held that 
a union without Austria would projbee not a 
lessor Germany, but a larger lrua»ta_ Ht 
represented in 1848 the oity of M.unieh m thi 
National Assembly at Frankfort, fd vot^ a 
a member of the Left Cento. I” 
retired from political life, and devoted himself b 
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hia professorial duties and to scientific lesearch. 
He was seized with iiiflaiumatioii of the lungs 
on 20th November 1868, aurl, aware of his 
approaching cud, dictated to hfs son, as long as 
his strengtli permitted, the alteratiojis to be 
introduced itito a new edition of liis UiUcrsuch- 
UTigcn. Ho died on the 2urd of the same month. 

[Koscher, Hasch. der A.O., p. 800.— Ojssa, 
Jntrod. to the. study of P.K.y Englisli traiis., 
Macmillan, 1898, p. 406.—Kautz, ^’alionahko- 
nomiOi ii. p. 688 J J. K. i. 

Hermann in his Staatswirthscluiftliclie Untcf- 
su/dmntjen (iVluuich, 1832, and, enlarged after 
wards from his notes, 1870) has left one of 
the most 4 )erinaneiit]y valuable books on econo¬ 
mics in the German language. It covoi’S nearly 
the whole ground of a text-book, and such a 
text-book as miglit have been expected a genera¬ 
tion later. Like Schattle, he says much at the 
outset on human wants, the notion of “goods,” 
and other psyeliologieai aspects of liis sulijcct. 
He lays sti-ess on the distinction of technical 
from economical, the iii'st relating to the jiro- 
duction of certain jdiysical cllbcts hy the use 
of certain physical causes, the second to the 
disposal of (piautitics of goods, on the princjj)lo 
of greatest bonetit at least sacrilice. He dis¬ 
tinguishes the economy of an individual, of a 
family, and of a larger group. He points out 
that joint action is not necessarily collective 
action ; a school may be starltMl by the joint 
action of .several fathei's for the training of their 
own several children, hut it is not a public or 
collective institution unless it is created by a 
union of citi/.eii.s not specially for themselves 
but for the general advantage (ed. 1870, p. 95). 

His illustrations from education are frequent. 
As a jjublic man, be took a keen interest in 
})ublic instruction. Ho draws also in many 
other ways on his sjieeial knowledge of public 
affairs in Prussia, and especially in Bavaria. 
The later edition refers in this <!ODneeUon to 
his report for the Zollver^un’s commission on the 
London Exhibition of 1851 (ed. 1^70, p. 214, 
ep. 426, 466-467). In theory, he is a shrewd 
and elo.se reasoner. He expressly adopts tlio 
abstract method (320, 168, cp. 378). He 
works out mainly on conservative lines the 
theory of value, price, deiUimd, etc. He things 
income of consumers is the true w'ages-fund. Ho 
has a wide knowledge even of the minor English 
and American economists {f„g, 203, 259, 266). 
Some of his distinctions are not jierhaps very 
liappy. For example Nutz-capdal, ns dis¬ 
tinguished from Prodw^iV'CtipUal (221 scq.), 
is on the whole a metaphor, and not tw bo 
«mbraet d witli the latter under one definition of 
capital. ,t'The distinction, again, of Hilfstoj}' 
from Ilmiptstoff (320) seems rather teclinical 
than ecohomicaL Hut, oj'cn him where you 
will, you find^mature wisdom and clear reasoning. 

Baulield, in his Organmdion of Industry 
(1845), ackuowle Iges his debt to Hermann (e.g. 


Preface and pp. 20, 28). But Banfield, who 
had studied Ran, Yon Thiinen, and List, had 
siiecial oi»portunitie8 in his own travels, ofticial 
and unollieial, of knowing the Germans. Her- 
ruaiiil had little further notice, till Professor 
Marshall, in his l^riwipUs (5th ed. 1907), made 
liim full amends for previous English neglect 
(see Index, suh v<m:c) [see also HANriJSJji; Ger¬ 
man Sciiotu.J. J. n. 

HERRENrtGHWAND (—). This writer on 
political economy has often been mistaken for 
his brother .lolianu Friedrich, a Swiss physician, 
who died in Hem in 1796. He is believed to 
have been a judge in the Swiss regiments in the 
French service, and according to the Nouvelle 
JUograjfhic (HniraU (vol. 24, p. 463) was in 
1805 an old man living in Paris. Nothing 
el.se i.s known about him. 

lie is a turgid and dillusc writer, always 
professing to set forth the will of the “ Creator,” 
or of the “TJniveise.” Bhuiqui in the biblio- 
gia])hy annexed to his JTistoire de I'Ju'onomie 
Politique (ii. p. 350, ed. 1860) mentions him 
as a connecting link between Quesnay and 
Smith. In common with the lormor, llerrcu- 
sebwand has a general predilection for agricul¬ 
ture and a stale of equilibjium between pro¬ 
duction and consumption ; and in common with 
the second, he remarks on tlie heiielieial iii- 
flnence of high wages, but his ojnnioiis on the 
evils of foreign trade, and on the usefulness of 
tlie accumulation of the precious metals, are 
quite contrary to their views. His favourite 
remedy is the multiplication of absolutely in¬ 
dependent consumers {amomniateurs ind^pend- 
amis piir excdlcTice), aud the increase in their 
hands of coined precious metals {Du, vrai 
GouvcmcTneni dcs Pcuyles de la Terrel London 
and Paris, 180M802, p. 89). 

His works, although written in French, were 
published in London ; De l*£conomie Politique 
Modeme. Discoiirsfondainmial sur la Population 
(London, 1786, aud Paris, 1795).—-V>wco«7\« sur le 
dridit Pidtiicdea Naiiems de Cliurope (1786),— 
DUcours sur la Division dcs Torres (1788).— De 
t'Peonomie Politujue ei Morale de I'Esp^ce 
11 i/.maine (2 vols., 1786).— Du vrai Princijye aciif 
de Vheonomie Pdiiique (1797). Arthur Young, 
Travels through Praii{-e (2nd ed. vol. i. p. 481), 
writing on liis own studies and those of Sir James 
Stuart, on the subject of “Population,” refers 
thus to Ilerreiischwand; “other writers have 
arisen who have viewed the subject in its right 
light; and of these none have equalled Mons. 
Herenschwandt, who in his flconoviie Pditique 
Moderne, 1786 ; ami liis Discours sur la JHvision 
dcs Terres, 1788,’has almost exhausted the 
si^bject.” K. ca. 

HERRERA, Cristobal Perez de (end of 
J6th and early 17th century), physician of the 
r(»yal navy of »Spniii and of Philip II., wrote 
soveral>works ou the poor, among which may 
be mentioned his several Discursos del Aviparo 
U los Ugitiirm Pohres (Discourses on the Pro* 


tcction of the well-condnctod Poor), Madrid, 
1505, 1598, and 1608. He recommends the 
erection of s]«cial liouses {Jlbcrgues), which are 
to bo supported by the church, the municipal 
authoritJes, and private charity; but uiflike 
his ])redecovSsor Giuinta he docs not 

in his JicpUca (Rei)ly) to tlio objections opposed 
to his discourses, appear to be willing to 
enforce work on the well-conducted poor, and 
only considers it as a mode of correction for 
vagrants and women of bad character ; he 
would oven allow the well-conducted poor, 
whilst inmates ol the house, to go out begging 
on theii* own account. 

Moic favouralde to Herrera’s endeavours than 
to (jiginta’s, King Philip III. in 1596, ordei'ed, 
his i-ian to bo executed in fifty towns and rural 
places; but owing })Tohal)ly to the absence of 
the test of work suggested by Giginta, its elfects 
wore rather iavonrable to than restrictive of 
the extension ol’ paupeiism. 

[C'ohneiro, ili'^loTia de la Eco7ioniut Polilica en 
Kstpaila (vol. ii. pp. 29 and 38), Jiibliolcca de 
l(>s Jiconojnistas EspaUdUe (p. 135). — Iglesias, La 
lienefia’nda en Espaila (vol. i. p. 257).] E. ca. 

HKKRIES, John Charles (1778-1855), 
statesman and financier, was the son of a 
London merchant. In 1798 he entered the 
public service a.s .junior clerk in the treasury, 
but was soon promoted to a jdace in the roveiuio 
dej'-ii Lmc;!*., where lie so distinguished himself 
that Pitt cmjiloyod him to draw up his counter- 
rc.soliilions against Tierney’s financial proposals. 
11 ^ iurth“r received the thanks of the })rim 6 
ministor in 1808 for his juuiiphlct in reply to 
the financial strictures of Cohbett and ijord 
Crt nville. Terries acted for some time as secre- 
Uiy to Vansitt.i.rt, and afterwards to Spencer 
Perceval, and in 1811 he was des})alehed to 
Ireland to assist \Velh‘sley-Pole, the Irish chan- 
collor of the exchequer. The same year he was 
app< hited to tlio arduous oflice of commissary- 
in-ch:-’!', in whibh fiost he did mudi to cojio 
vsith the jobbery overywhevo prevalent Ho 
had now a great reputation as a political econo¬ 
mist, and in 1813, in conjuiiclion with Nathan 
Meyer RoLhschild, ho succeeded in canying out 
& plan for the collccUoii of French specie for 
the U.SO of Wellington’s arfhy. But owing to 
the continued dearth of specie in 1815, a large 
uunihiT of 20-frano pieces were, at Herries’s 
sug‘':estioii, coined at the mint for the use of the 
army. The olfice of coMimissary-in-chief having 
hocu abolished iu 1816, ileriies retired on a 
pension ; but he was .soon appoiuteil to the new 
olTicc of auditor of the civil list. In 1821 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners foa 
inquiring into the coUciTon and maniigemeut 
of the revenue in Ireland. He was named 
financial secretary to the treasury in 1823, 
being rotunied to pa.liamont during tho^same 
year I'or ITanvieh. It was under his direction 
that the oousoiidatiun of the customs laws was 


effected. ‘When Lord Goderich (Earl ofRipon), 
became prime minister on the death of Canning, 
Ilcrries was appointed chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer at the kAig’s si»ucial request. Alinis^ 
terial complications ensued, the result of which 
was that Herries left the exchequer and became 
master of the mint Ho served on the finance 
committee of 1828, and was the first fmaneiei 
to “make the public accounts intelligible.” 
In 1830 he became president of the hoard of 
trailc, but resigned both his offices when Lord 
Grey acceded to oflice. In the session of 1832 
Ilcrries made a severe and damaging attack 
upon the government in connection with the 
Rus.sian-Duteh loan. He was secretary at war 
in Peel’s ministry of 1834-35. Appointed in 
1838 one of the committee on metropolitan 
improvements, lie drew up the gi'cater portion 
of its second report. He strongly attacked tlie 
financial and commercial policy of the Whig 
govorament in 1841, but the same year lost 
his seat in the house. Having retired from 
Harwich at the dissolution, he luisuccessfully 
contested Ijiswich. lie now remained out of 
jiarliament for six years. Returned iu 1847 
for Stamford in the protectionist interest, he 
strongly opposed the repeal of the navigation 
laws. In the Derby ministry of 1852 he held 
the office of president of the board of control, 
hilt that ministry was overthrown in December 
(1852), and in the ensuing year Herries retired 
altogether froui parliamentary life. Hcriies 
was not a great statcsniaiior a brilliant speaker, 
but he acquired the reputation of an able 
financier and an assiduous jmblic servant. 

[E. Herries, Mevwir of the Puhlic l.tfe of J, C. 
Uerries. — Biilwer, Life of Lord Pahnerston ,— 
WaljMjle, History of JivyJand. — Register, 
1855.—Art. “ Uerries, J. C.,” Lkliouary of Na¬ 
tional Biography, 

Herries bus recently been appealed to by Mr. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. Gladstom;, and Sir. W. Har- 
cmirt, as an authority uiion the prolwihility of 
panic in the event of bnneUllisin. Mr. Arthur 
JlallVuir expri^swl a very dillerciit view of liis 
abilities. “Speech at BinietalUc Conference,” 
Loinlon, 189.').} <}. B. 8. 

UliUSCHLlNG, PniLirp f, Xavier Tiiko- 
iiotE (1802-1883). An eminent official of the 
ministry of the interior in Brussels, was a 
frequent contributor on statistical subjects to 
the Jotimal des itconomislcs.—La Rclgiqtie 
Judiciaire,—Revue d9 VAdministreUion et dn 
J}roU Administrate en Belgique. -Bulletin de 
la Commimon de Sfatistique de Belgique, etc. 

list of his jmhlicatlons extends over three 
pages of the Belgian Bihliographie Nalionale 
(Brussels, 2vola. 1888). Among them oimht to be 
mentioned: Essai sur la StatisHque (fSnirale de 
la Belgique (1838).— BibUograpkie hisferique de 
la Statistique en Alleniagne (1845).- de 
Sialistiqut eihinograpkique universeHc (1847).— 
Le Congris Oinfral de Statistique tenu d Bruxellet 
en 186S (Pari^ 1853).— JUsttmi de la Staiistique 
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CfHfrtde de Bdgiqy4 de 1841 d i^50‘(1863),— 
VEmpire de Tarquie (1860). lie wrote in con- 
ciunction with M. Block : Das Kaieerthum Frarik' 
reich Wild das Kiinigrcldb (Leipzig, 1871). 

and collected under the title of sur 

Ic lievenu (1873), several of his scattered pamph¬ 
lets and review articles advocating an income tax 
to take the jdaee of indirect taxation and license 
duties {patcnLes). He assisted Quktblet {q.v.) 
in the publication of the Oomptes Readus des 
Travaitx de la Qanmission Ceniridc de UtalistiquCy 
an<i Bivort in bringing out the A nuales Ugislali'oes 
de la Jidgiqtiet and trans. Drinc. of Slat, of 

B. Ilir.DlJBRAN]) Roa. 

HEYSHAM, John, M.D. Edin. (1753- 
1834), is beat known through his statistical 
observations, cxteu<ling from 1779 to 1787, on 
the bills of mortality at Carlisle, in which town 
he followed his profession of physician, His 
tables include the number of deaths according 
to age, sex, and conjugal condition, and are 
accompanied by general observations on the 
vital statistics of Carlisle, including some 
remarks, with statistical illustrations, concern¬ 
ing the value of inoculating for smallpox. His 
figUTM formed the basis of Joshua Milne’s 
Carlisle Life 7'ahle, which from its greater 
accuracy very generally superseded the North¬ 
ampton table previously used, tliougb the 
mortality at Carlisle was somewhat lower than 
that of England. Heysham took a census of 
the town in 1780 and in 1788, and calls atten¬ 
tion to tlie large increase in lhrf*number of the 
inhabitants, due to nmnufactories. 

An abridgment of Obsei'vations on the Bills of 
Mortality in Carlisle i779-5‘7, Carlisle, 1797.— 
An Account of Vie Jail Fei'cr at Carlisle in 178l 
Lond., 1782. 

[Dr. H. Lonsdale, Life of Joh/n Heysham, 
M.D.t Lond., 1870.—Concerning the Carlisle 
Table, see also Joshua Milne, Treatise cm the 
Valuation of Annuities, 2 vols., Lond., 1815, and 

C. Walford, Insurance Cyclopccdia, 8 .v. Carlisle 
T(Me of Mortality, Lon^., 1871.] n. h. h. 

HIDAGE. The earliest ta* in English 
history, the Dankgeld {q,r,), was a tax of 
a varying number of shillings on the hide of 
land. The onginal reason for this imposition 
was to buy off the Danish invasions under 
Ethelred II. But long after this pretext had 
disappeared, even after the Norman Con<iuest, 
the dauegeld continued to be levied from time 
to time under the same name. But after 1163 
it disappears from the rolls, and histoiians have 
often supposed that it was never again levied. 
But precisely the same dfliargeon land continues 
to be made by Henry II. and Rkhard I. finder 
the ni«me of hidage, and in the 18th century 
as canftage. Hidage thernfbro is really tlm 
same a» danegeld, though it only apjK-ars as a 
technical tym after tlie latter had fallen into 
disuse. > R. L. 

HIDE In the original distribution of land 
among the English settlers in Britain the 


portion allotted to each free man, <.«. the horn*- 
stead with a share in the arable and pasture 
lands of the township (see Alop), was called a 
hide. From this use came its later moaning 
as a measure of area. By the laws of hldward 
the Elder a ceorl who had fully five hides of 
land with other (jualifications could become a 
thcgiu But it is impossible to determine the 
measurement denoted by a hide iii Anglo-Saxon 
times, and it is certain that tliis varietl very 
much in different localities. After the Nonnau 
Conquest a liide means the same as a carucato, 
i.e. the land that can be ploughed by a single 
team. Tliis, originally a varying area, is 
fixed in the rivolfth century at 100 or 120 
acres. 

[Kemble, Sweons in England, L 88.— Dialogns 
de Scaccario, i. 17.—E. W. Robertson, IJisiorical 
Essays. —Stubbs, ConUituiiomil History, i. 74.] 

R. L. 

Tlie hide or higid ajipeais to have luoaiit, 
in primitive times, the amount of land 
which sufficed for a family ; it consisted of 
arable land with jiastnro riglits, and has been 
generally regarded os tlio sluiie allotted to wich 
free warrior (Alod). Cliartora (jnoted by Mr. 
Round seem to prove that the hide was an area 
of 120 acres. 

In Domesday Book the term is used as a 
unit of assessment for purposes of calculating 
the Danegeld. Like tlie term carucato (projierly 
160 or 180 acres, see Caiiucaok) it ceases, in 
tins great I’ccord, to bo a direct measure of 
area ; for a large expanse of barren lieath, and 
a comparatively small but fertile arable hold- 
i ing, might each be rated as a hide. The 
' piiucijdo of henefcial hidation, or tlie favour- 
' able rating of certain eshites or districts (as e.g, 
the archiopiscopal land in Surrey) was so far 
operative that it is quite imi>ossible to deduce 
the ai-ea of an estate fr.om tlic Domesday hides. 

HIGGLING of the market is described by 
, Adam Sinith as a process by wnich “ oxoliange- 
ablo value ” is adjusted to its measure ‘‘quantity 
of labour.” 

“ It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labour . . . 
it is not easy to fimj any accurate measure cither 
of hardship or ingoimity. In exchanging, indeed, 
the different productions of different sorts of 
labour for one another, some allowance is 
commonly made for both. It is adjusted, 
however, not by .my accurate measure, but 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, 
according to that rough equality which, though 
not exact, is sutficieiit for carrying on the 
business of common lito** (IVcalth of Motions, 
bk. i. ch. V.). 

Compare Flkkminh Jknkin : “ The higgling 
of the market, ascertaining the result of the rela¬ 
tive uemand and suy^ply in that market, does not 
in the long run determine the price of cither e^i 
I or tea ; it simply finds out the price which had 



bceualreadydeterminedby quite difTerentmAana ” 
(“Time*labour System,” FaperSy LUerary^ 
Sdentijic, etc., p. 139). It is possible to accept 
the wi'iter’s account of the imrket process {Ibid. 
p. 123) withoutconti-astiiigsosta-oiigly thedeter- 
mination of price by demand and supply and by 
cost of production (op. MarsliaU’s Princlp/rs, 
Pref. to Ist od. p. xi.). Prof. Marshall at the 
beginning, when treating of the theory of tlio 
eqtiilibrium of demaiid and supply, gives aii 
excellent type of tlie action of a niarket(/6ttf. 5th 
cd. bk. V. ch. ii. § 2). See also App. F. on barter 
at end ol volume, ami Matlieinalical App., note 
xiL TJic subject can hardly bo apprehended 
without mathematical conceptions. Thus Mill, 
in his description of the play of demand and 
supply {Ful. £con., bk. iii. cli. ii. § 4), in the 
absciiceof the idea of a demand-curve or function, 
may seem to use the ))hrases “demand inci'cases,” 
“demand diminisho.s,” loosely. A more distinct 
iilea is thus cxjH'Ossed by Fleeniing Joukin in 
Ids Graphic JicprcseiUations. “If every man 
were openly to write down beforehand exactly 
what he would sell or buy at each price, the 
market price iidght bo computed immediately." 
A similar idea is })resontcd by Prof. Walras 
{Fjldnients d'f.mmnie Pure, art. 50). In some 
later passages he luis formulated the higgling of 
thomarket morcclaboratcly. The present writer, 
criticising those ])assages {Ilevtie d’£coiiomie 
pulitiquet Jan. 1891), has maintained that oven 
if the disjiositions of all the parties were known 
beforehand, there could bo predicted only the 
IK>sition of eqiulibrium, not the particular 
course by which it is reaelmd. Of course 
special observation may supply tlie defects of 
theory. For iiiJitanco there may be evidence of 
Uie 'ucident whieb Cantillon attributes to the 
“altercation” of a market, namely the pre¬ 
dominant influence of a few buyci'S or sellcis ; 
“ lo prix u^gle iKu’quehpics uns est ordiuaircraent 
auivi i»rtr Ics axitres" {Fssai, part ii. ch. ii. 
Dea prix des Marches). Compare Oindillac: 
“ AussitOt quo quelqucs uns seront d’accord sur 
la proportion h. suivre dans leurs echsnges le.^ 
autres prendront cotte pro])oi'tion poui* r^lo " 
{Ce Com^nerce et le Oouvenicnient, ch. iv. Ucs 
jmrchds). 

“niggling" is not alway? qualified os “of 
a market." Tlie tenn may bo used in much 
the same sense as the “art of bargaining" is 
used by Jevons, with reference to a transaction 
between two individuals, in tlxe absence of 
competition (Tfteory, p. 124, 3rd ed.). Thus 
Professor Marshall, in an important passage 
relating to tlie case in which agmls of produc¬ 
tion are held by. two mo.iopohsts, say^ that 
there is “nothing but ‘higgling and bargain¬ 
ing’" to settle the proportions in which a 
certain surplus will l>f. .divided between ^tlie 
two {Frinciples of Economics, bk. v. ch. xi. end). 
Moses, in the Vicar of Wakcfeld^ dH not 
require a fair for the exercise of the skill 
VOL. IL 


which is thus attributed to him : “ He always 
stonds out and higgles and actually tir^ tliem 
till he gets a bar^in." f. y. k. 

HIGHWAY RATES. See Rates. 

HILDEBRAND, Bruno (1812- 1878), a 
German economist of the historioal school 
who won an enviable rcjintatiou among his 
contemporaries by bis scholarly contributions 
to the science, and especially by a rare adminis¬ 
trative 2 >owcr that found its happiest expression 
in the establishment and editorik management 
of the Jahrbucher fur NationaUkownnic und, 
SteUistik, was bom at Naumburg, a small town 
on the Saale river, where his father was clerk 
of the court. In 1836 he began an academic 
career as pi'ivatdocent or lecturer in history at 
tho university of Breslau. Like 0. Kries and 
Carl Knies, however, he soon specialised in poli¬ 
tical economy. The instructorship developed 
three years later into an assistant profcssoiship, 
and in 1641 Hildebrand was made full professor 
of political science at tho university of Marburg. 
While in this iKwition he represented Marburg 
in the Paulskirche Conference at Frankfort, and 
in 1849-50 he sat as representative for tho oity 
of Bookenheim in the Hessian parliament. It 
was in this latter body in September 1850 
that Hildebrand moved and caiTied a motion to 
refuse tho additioixal grants asked for by the 
government in the annual budget. A dissolu¬ 
tion of tho House followed and Hildebrand 
lost his positixAi as professor at Marburg in 
consequence of his action. He tlien went to 
Switzerland and was made professor of political 
science, first at Zurich and then at Berue, where 
he founded the first cantonal statistical bureaiu 
In 1861 ho was called to the chair of political 
economy at tlie university of Jena, where he 
remained until his death. It was hera that he 
started the publication of the Jahrbucher, which 
ho edited alone until 1873, W'hon Fruf. Johann 
Conrad, a former pupil, became associate editor. 
Frof. Conrad succeeded tS the chief editorship 
in 1878. Ill* 1864 Hildebrand was made 
director of tho statistical bureau of the United 
Tbiiringian States, in which [Kisition he 
published many valuable statistical researches. 
His ^hief work, however, was liis book entitled 
“Folitical Economy of the present and future" 
Die NationaWcononiie der Gegenwart und 
Zukunft, tlie first volume of which appeared 
in 1848. Much mati^iul on tho industrial 
condition of labour and manufactures, gathered 
during a long stay in England in 1846, w’as 
utilis^ in this work. Hh criticises the dilTerent 
I sehoolf from the historical point of view and 
\ troafa the laxvs of economic development in 
' modem times ethically and politically, l^rhaps 
his bast and soveiust criticisms arc those of 
Engels, Proudhon, and tlio theoretical parts of 
Fried. List’s doctrines, although Hildebrand 
was himself a moderate ]>rotectionist. In spite 
i of the fact that tliis book was welcomed as an 
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important contribution to that stream of litera' 
tore begun by the historical school, a second 
‘“. olume never ap[)care(l, possil^ly because of dis¬ 
inclination to go liivther on the same lines, but 
more probably because of absorplituj in more 
practical work. 

Hildebrand was a man of great energy and 
organising power, with a good liold on pmctical 
life, and always successful in collecting economic 
facts from all cbisses of people. His i>i‘actical 
activity oc(}U])ied itself in the organisation of 
two small railways in Zurich and Bern, and of 
a short railway in the Saale valley starting from 
Jena. He also established several fiicndly 
societies in the towns in which ho lived. As 
a university lecturer he was not particularly 
brilliant, in the form or contents of his Icc- 
tui'cs; ho usually spoke without notes and 
in a somewhat disconnected maimer, but he 
laid great stress upon jiersoiial work with his 
students, and liis iiillucnce on them, especially 
by way of suggestion and supervision, was 
peculiarly successful. Criticism and tbe de¬ 
velopment of a critical sjm it among his students 
was ever with him a hobby. His chief writings 
in the order of tlieir a]>pearance are as follows : 

Xenupho/Uis et Ari^totelis de (scoiioinia pidiliai 
doctrime illuitralce, 2 Telle, Marburg, 1845.— 
Die NatioiudQkonomie derUcyemoart und Zuku/nft, 

1 (oiraiger) Bd. Frankfort a. M.1818.— Stalistinche 
MiUeiliinijeu vher die volIc.swirllischafUicfu’iL 
Hastande Kurhessens, Berlin, 1853.— Ikitrdgezur 
Statietih des Kantonn Dern. Bd. T. 1 Halite, Bern, 
18G0.— Die Kurhesdsclie J^'inanzm'ioaltuny^ 
Kassel, 1860. — fjntersnckwiyeii uber dk 
Ikvdkeruny dee alien JUdiens {Ariikel ini Neu^n 
Sckweizcrischen 1861.)— Deaniiquissivuje 

agri romani dislrihiitionk fuie, Jena, 1862.— 
Statistik Thtinnyens, MUtedimg”.n des slatiU. 
Bureaus Vcremlgter Thurinytsener Slluaten, 2 Bd(i, 
Jena, 1867-78.— Frincipes de elatistique admini’ 
strativey emeignSs d I' University de JHa. TraduU 
de Vallemand sur les cahiers da pro/eesewr et 
rSsunes par X. Ueusfhlmj, Brussels an<l Paris, 
1872. [This was an unautborisecj translation of a 
college student’s note book which appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Commission eentrule de siatislique, 
voi. xiL] 

Many valuable articles upon various economic 
topics in his Jakrhilcker. 8. M‘o» t- 

HILDRETH, Richard (1807-1867), was 
bom in Deerfield, Mass. ; he became a lawyer 
and (liitor in Boston, and was the author of a 
standard history of United States. lie 
published many works on history and moi’al 
and political philosoj'hy, among which is, The 
History of Banks, to which is added a Dmmstra- 
ti.. of the Advantage and NeceMty of fr^ Com- 
petition in the Bminess of Banking, Boston, ‘ 
1837, pp. 142. Hildreth argued that bank-notes 
should be subject to the saiuo kind of legislation 
AS bills of exchange. i>. ii. D. 

HILL, Sir Rowland (1795-1879), was the 
founder of })eimy postage in England. In 
1819 he estflbli^cd Hazelwood School, near 


Binningham, and in 1822 brought out, in con¬ 
junction with his brother, Matthew Davenport 
Hill, a treatise on public education. With 
the hope that tlie government might be induced 
to examine into the home colonies of Holland, 
which seemed to alford valuable suggestions for 
our own poor-law administration, ho wrote a 
jiamphlet on Horn Colonics in 1832. In 1835 
ho was appointed secretary to the commission- 
el's for the colonisation of South Australia, and 
m that capacity suggested a plan for municipal 
government which is believed to contain the 
first scheme ever put forward for ]iroportional 
representation. In 1837 his pamphlet appeared 
on Post Oj}kc reform: Us Importance and 
1'radicabilUy, urging the substitution of a uni¬ 
form charge—preferably the iniiihnum then in 
use, one i>cnny—for the comjdicated system of 
“ rating ” then practised. Tliis led to consider¬ 
able popular agitation, which induced the 
government to appoint a committee of einiuiry 
ill 1838, and to introduce a reiiny Postage 
Bill in 1838, going into ellbet in 1840. To 
assist in carrying out the contemplated reforms, 
Hill was appointed in 1839 to a position in the 
Troasmy. The term for which ho was a])pointed 
having expired, lie was dismissed by tlie new 
ministry in 1812 ; and tliereupou turned his 
attention to railway management, as director 
and tiien chairman of tlie Brighton Coinj)auy 
(1843-1846). In 1846 a national testimonial 
was presented to liiiu in rcenguition of his ser¬ 
vices in postal refoim, together with ii sub¬ 
scription of £13,000. In tbe same year he 
was appointed to the newly-cix^ated oflice of 
secrctiuy to tlic ]>ostmaster-goneral. In 1854 
tliis olfu'o was combined in his person with the 
older ollice of sccretaiy to the general |> 08 t 
office ; and he remaineil s<do seci*etary till hia 
resignation in 1864. He had been knighted 
in 1860 ; and on his retirement received a par¬ 
liamentary grant of £20,000. Ho was buried 
in West:^iinster Abbey. 

The ])riuciplcs of the modern j>ostal service are 
so far-reachiug that it may he well to state them 
in Rowland Hill’s own words. His attention, 
he tells us in his autoblograjdiy, was first directed 
to the .subject by, his interest in the problems 
of taxation. He had cornu to the conclusion 
that tlie best tax was that whereof “tlie pro¬ 
ductiveness kept pace with the inci'easiiig number 
and prosperity of the nation." “l^is test 
brought thu tax on the traiisniissiou of letters 
iuto bad ]>ve-umineiicc, since during tlie ]»revious 
twenty years the revenue derived from the ixvst 
office . . . hod even soiiiewliat diminished." 
The siigge8ti'>n, which he attributes to Ids father, 
Thomas Wright Hill, that" even for fiscal purposes 
postage was unwisely high," then occurred to 
him ; andhe “started” u]»on his work of investiga- 
tioi{ “with the simpie'uotlou that rates must be 
reduced." *' Tlie question to bo decided therefoi’e 
was, how far the total reduction might safely be 
carried; airl this involved two preliminary in 
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quiries ; fir^t, wliat would be the probable iucHase 
of correspondence consequent U])OU sucli or such 
reduction ; secondly, what would be the augmen¬ 
tation of exj)eiise conseejuent upon such incrcage." 
As to the first he concluded from an observation 
of the cases of several romiiioditics, not oidy^that 
cheapening was followed by an increase in demand, 
but tiiat ‘‘reduction in price, even if it does not 
increase the total expenditure on the article, seldom 
if ever pcrniaueiitly lowers its amount.” A.s to 
the second, he saw that under the existing system 
many of the elements of cxjieiise “ must increase 
in BOinetiiing like direct proportion to increase in 
the number of letters.” liut this he thought by no 
means necessary ; expense could be effectually 
reduced by simplicity of operation, and this could 
bo obtained by “reducing the prodigious variety 
of latcs, and adojitmg means to induce jirepay* 
ment.” “In considering how far the variety of 
rates might he reduced, 1 was led to inquire what 
proportion of postal expense proceeded from the 
conveyance of Ictlcrs from town to town, and 
further how far such expense varied m relation to 
distance.” “I found, first, that the cost of con¬ 
veying a lettisr between post-town and post-town 
was exceedingly small ; secondly, that it bad but 
little relation to distance ; and thirdly, that it 
dejK'iidcd iiiucli ujkhi tlio minibcr of letters con¬ 
veyed by the particular mail; and as t!ie cost per 
letter would dimiiiisli with every increase in 
number, and sndi increase would certainly follow 
reduction of jiostage, it followed that, if a groat 
reduction tonhl be effected, the cost of conveyance 
per letter niiglit be deemed absolutely insignificant. 
Hem,e 1 cainc to the conclusion that tlie practice 
of regulathig the amount of postage by the distanec 
over whicli a letter was conveyed . . . had no 
foundation in piincijde; and that fonsequeiitly 
the rales _ ostnge sliould be irrespective of dis- 
lancv This diswovory, as startling to myself as 
it couid be to any one else, was llio basi.s of the 
plan which has made so great a change in postal 
affam” \ The Life of Sir Rowland llill and the 
History of Penny Postaye, by Sir Rowland Hill 
and < IS iicphow G. B. Hill, 1880]. 

[Ba lable. Finance, 1903, bk. ii. ch. iii«§§ 7* 8.] 

W. J. A. 

HILL -BURTON, John, also Icimwn as 
Buuton, John Hill (1809-1881), bom at 
Aberdeen, was educated at Abci’doeu university, 
and after trying in vain to practise at the 
Edinburgh bar, became a writer for tlie IVcst- 
minster and Fdinburgh Review. He helped 
Sir J. Bowring to edit Bentham’s works, llis 
fir-st notable writing, if we except Benthamiana, 
1843, is his Life of Jfiivic, 1846, and Letters of 
ICminent Persons to David Vmne, 1849. He 
edited the aulobiogi*aphy of Carlyle of Iiiveresk, 
I860. llis Biographies of Lord Lovat. and 
Diincan Forhes, 1*847, ma^ bo said to have 
given a foi'ctasto of liis JHsiory of Scotlaiul, 
1853, scq. wiiich has the signal merits of being 
faithful to the sources, uiid thorough, candid, 
and judicial in the examination of them. 

Hill-Burton’s chief economical book is FvWical 
and Social Kemomy^ and its Practical Appli¬ 


cations (Chambers, Edinburgh, 1849). He ad¬ 
dresses himself to a supfmsed need of “the acting 
and thinking mai?” to have the true political'* 
economy set before him as concretely and as 
attractively os the false, which was just then, 
through Louis Blanc and others, neglecting no 
means of making itself known. He had long 
hojied to write sucli a book, and on a larger scale 
than time now allowed him. 

The hook deals with ajiplications and illus¬ 
trations rather than first principles; .and it beam 
the marks of a time of transition. The writer 
stands midway l>etween two epochs, and de 
scribes both, with no veiy distinct consciousness 
that the old political economy like the old regime 
is giving jdace to a new. He mentions Mill’s 
Principles, 1848, with respect, but in a tone of 
disappointment (p. 42). He finds M ill’s discussion 
of luxuries, for example, iiiade(iuate. On the 
other hapd ho himself states the Wages Bund 
theory, without any misgivings (p. 54). llis first 
section on production is largely a jdea for piece- 
woi k against time-work. He quotes Thiers against 
the French socialists on the rights of property 
(p. 60), IJis quotation of the remark that there 
must always be a worst-paid industry (p. 29), 
does not lead him to any innovations in theory. 
His allusions to current events, railways, colonie.H, 
pauperism, and epidemics, help to make his book 
at once readable and historically valuable, os 
enabling us to place ourselves at the jioint of view 
of an intelligent English citizen of that jHirioil. 

Otherwise it is far inferior in interest to his 
historical works, •ml has little or nothing of the 
cliarm of his literary masterjiiece, JVtc Book- 
Hunter, 18C0. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that he is of most service to economists when 
he is not writing directly on their subject. 

Clear and wise as are the chapters of his Am- 
grant's Ouide, 1851, they bear out this statement. 
Almost at starting he S]>eak8 of the colonists as to 
be “guided by the eternal laws of political 
economy, laws as eternal and beneficent as those 
of the mechanical powers and animal life, laws not 
easily found, often misconstrued, taxing men’s 
intellects to the utmost, auA far more liable than 
the laws of othe* sciences to the false direction of 
prejudice, yet existing in nature beyond doubt,” 
Rm. “Australia, etc., ” part i. p. 7. 

This is use and wont, and largely olisolete use 
and wont. There is more character in the descrip¬ 
tion of those who should and those who should not 
emigrate, the contrasts of national character, the 
criticisms of Wakefield’s plan of emigration (pp. 38 
seq.), the sudileu outburst agaiust the tyra^y of 
proprietors and capitalisfh (52), the jiroofs given 
of the necessity of the interference of the home 
government (73-88). ^hc statistics of wages in 
the colonies, and the cotnn^nts on slave compared 
with fr9b labour, must also he mentioned {Kvi. 
part ii.). “South Australia,” etc. (pp. 8, 16, 
25, 97, 136,137, etc. America, p. 81, 182rl83). 

But Hill-Burtou is more at home in Lis lijstory 
of Scodand, where hk economical training often 
leads him to draw attention to incidents of which 
an ordinary historian would miss the significance. 

Such are, for example, his notices in vol. ii. (2nd 
ed. 1873) of absentee landlords, and the efieot, qv 
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them, of an act forbidding exportation of goods or 
^ money from Scotland during war (1318), p. 306, 
in vol. Ui. of the decreasing wAlUh of Scotland at 
the time of the Reformation, pj». 438, 448, of an 
early instance of a “ consul ” p. 438, of the cur* 
rency at the end of the 15th cent., i>. 441, of 
export duties yielding itioro than import, ]>. 448. 
There is no dilHculty in adding to this list wl>en 
we come to the later volumes. The economical 
element in the questions between England and Scot¬ 
land when their union was discusse<l after James I.’s 
accession (vol. v. 404), and wlieu it was arranged 
under Queen Anne (vol. viii, 121, 207, etc.), 
receives adequate though never prolix treatment. 

The more laboured stntemc.nt of the latter case in 
the special Hiaivry of Queen Anne (1880 ed.) pp. 48 
aeq., does not add much that is important, though 
there too the historian occasionally uses the eyes and 
the language of the economist. See esp. vol. iii. 
pp. 166 seq.f on scarcity of money in Ireland circa 
1705, and iil. 312 on political economy as aided by 
statistics and “ coiniuercial book-keeping.” 

[Ijife by M rs. Hill-Burton in Hook Hunter (large 
paper ed. 1882). — Blackwood’s Mugazint^ Sep¬ 
tember 1881.— Nat. Diet, of Jiiog. (by Richard 
Garnett).] j. n. 

‘HIRE is the name given to jiayments for 
the use of services or movable things other 
than money. In the usual economic division 
of income into rent of land, interest, and wages, 
net hire, like all other income derived from the 
possession of property other than land, comes 
under the head of interest. There is, however, 
an important oliaractcristic in r^pect of which 
hire of things must be classed with rent. In 
the case of rent and hire, when the borrower 
returns the loan ho returns the thing actually 
lent, while in the case of interest he only 
returns a similar thing, not the coins actually 
lent but similar coins. E. c. 

HIRE AND rURCHASE AGREEMENTS. 
These agreements (of which the mneh-adverliscd 
purchases “on the three years biro system” 
are instances) are of^interest to economists, as 
they represent a new form of credit, the appli¬ 
cation of wliieh seems extending both in 
England and abroad. They are in reality 
purchasing agreements which stipulate the 
payment of the purchase price by instalments, 
but tho purchase docs not take elfcct unt& the 
last instalment has been })aid, and in the mean¬ 
time tho instalments are dealt with as “rent 
for tlTe hire and use ” of the pui’chasod articles. 
This enables tho vendor to recover the goods 
in case of non-payment of any of the instal- 
iftents without haviug^iad to go through tho for¬ 
mality of registering a BiMi of Bale, an^ at the 
sam.' time to retain tho instalments previously, 
paid.« He is, however, exposed to the risk of 
the purchaser selling or pledging the goods to 
a third party who, if acting in good faith and 
without notice of j;hc vendor’s right, is entitled 
to treat the sale or pledge as valid (Factors Act 
1889, § 2 and § 9 ; Lee v. Butler [1893] 2 Q. B. 
?18 ; Helby v. Matthews [1894] 2 Q. B. 262). 


Tho/e is something to be said in favour of these 
agreements, as they enable persona of small 
means to purclia.se sewing machines or other 
artiules producing income or I'cducing expendi¬ 
ture, but on the other hand, as they impose no 
immediate great sacrifice on the jmrehaser and 
therelbre appear to him much more favourable 
than they really arc, they are frequently used 
for the purpose of diajiosing of unmarketable 
goixls or of obtaining excessive prices. The 
forfeiture of the instalments |)aid before default 
also causes gi'eat hardship. Tho abuses of the 
piirebaso and hire system seem to bo specially 
felt in Germany ; an imj'crial act dealing with 
some of them was passed in 1894. 

[For a complete analysis of hire and purchase 
an<l other similar transactions and full details as 
to their use in Germany, see Colin, Die volkswirt- 
achaftliche Hedeutung dea AhzahluvgsgeschUfts.'] 

E. S. 

HIRING. Tho contract of hiring (/oco^ro- 
ctyndudio) relates cither to things or services. 
In tho case of tho hiring of things the hirer is 
entitled to the possession of the thing for the 
purjicse stipulated, but acquires no property in 
it. In the case of the hiring of services, the 
worker is boiiinl to render the service within 
the time agreed upon, exorinsing a proper degree 
of care and diligence on the work. 

[Addison on ConiraciSi lOtb ed. 1903.] 

J. K. c. M. 

HISTORICAL METHOD. Tho historical 
method of ecouomicstndy is commonly contrasted 
with tho abstract and deductive methods. Such 
a oontva.st, however, is to some extent misleading. 
Tho study of economics might be concrete 
without being historical ; ami, on tho other 
hand, the historical method may be to some 
extent deductive. Tho distinctive feature of 
the liistorical method is its recognition of de¬ 
velopment, in economic life, and its consequent 
emphasis on the dynamical, c as distinguished 
from th^ purely statical elements in industrial 
and commercial organisation. Such a method 
of study is generally concrete: for in dealing 
with a process of growth the interaction of the 
different elements of social life on one another 
cannot be overlooked. It is true that a certain 
amount of abstraction is possible even here. 
I^articular lines of tendency may be traced in 
the development of industrial lile, without any 
special attention being directed to tho special 
circumstances of different countries or districts, 
or strata of society, by which the general move¬ 
ment is modified. Such abstraction as this is 
necessaiy in a scientific study of any kind. 
Indeed, even the history of a battle, or any 
other concrete event, is necessarily abstract, in 
the sense that it fastens upon certain salient 
feaVai'os, and omits what are rogaixlod os un¬ 
essential details. And this is much more 
obviously tho case when wo are endeavouring 
to trace Xhe history of a great movement) with 
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ft view to the discovery of the broad principles 
by which it is govemed. In this sense, then, 
even the historical method may bo said to be 
to some extent abstract Still, it may fairly 
enough ho contrasted with tlio abstract method 
of economic stuvly, inasmuch as the elepients 
wliich the historical method omits are merely 
those that are regarded as too insigniilcant, or 
too limited in their sphere, to have any im¬ 
portant inilncnco on tlie concrete process of 
development as a whole; whereas, in the 
ahsti'act method pro{)or, the elements from 
which abstraction is made are sometimes con¬ 
fessedly of scarcely, if at all, less importance 
in the concrete lil'o of a country than those to 
which attention is socially directed. The 
historical method may, tlicrcfore, be described 
as one particular way in which the concrete 
study of economics is pursued. It is not, how¬ 
ever, the only way. T)ie study of coucretc 
facte at a paiticular time and i>lace—c.//. such 
facts as those contained in Mr. Cliarles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the People—oamiot properly 
be said to be an illustration of tlie historical 
method, except in so far as these facte arc 
brought into comparison with corresponding 
facte at other times and places, so as to tlirow 
light on tlie process of historical development. 
The inolliod of Le Play, on the other hand, in 
dcalin/c with similar matters, is much more 
distinctly historical. Thus it appeal's that the 
method of economic study may be concrete 
without being definitely historical. 

Again, the historical method is not neces¬ 
sarily inductive, iu the sense at least in which 
the iudmtivo metho<l is sharply contrasted 
wi.h the deductive. No doubt, any valuable 
bisicrical generalisation must rest on a certain 
basis of inductivo inquiry. But so also must 
all valuable generalisations witli reference to 
tlif' more statical conditions of human life. 
But aficr having, by some process of induction, 
readied certain general jirinciplcs, tlft historical 
method, no less than the statical, may proceed 
largely in a deductive way. There may be 
laws or tendencies of historical development, 
as well as laws or tendencies operative under 
particular hyj)othotical conditions; i and if it 
is possible to formulate laws of the fonnor kind, 
their consequences may bo worked out deduc¬ 
tively, just as the consequences of the latter 
kind of laws may be traced. The only quali¬ 
fication to this seems to bo that laws of tlic 
former class are generolty more complex in 
their character than those of the latter class; 
and it is more obviously necc'*sary in the case 
of the former to take a count of the particular 

1 Cp. Keynes. Scope atul Method of /*oKWcaI Kcon., pp. 
803-4, Ist As un illu -tratiou or laws of the formei 
kind, reference may be made to the guuoralisttion of 
list, in his Theorie de-f Nationalen System der poHHschen 
Oekononie, with reference to the stages of ecmomic He* 
velopuieut through which the nations of the tuiuiicrale 
sons pees. 


circumstances by which their action is modified. 
Thus on the whole it remains true that the 
liistorical methorf tends to bo more inductiv'^ 
than the statical mctliod. 

The prominence which has been given lio the 
historical method iu recent times is due to a 
variety of causes, hut chiefly to the introduction 
of that now view of human society which is 
commonly describod as the organic view. The 
more statical metliod of study was introduced 
at a time when the pliysical and mathematical 
sciences were predominant, and wlicii human 
society tended to he thought of as a more 
or less mechanical system. With the growth 
of biological science, and especially with the 
introduction of the theory of development, a 
new point of view was made possible. Society 
came to be regarded, not as a mechanical com¬ 
pound .of independent elements, hut as an 
organic unity, composed of parts vitally related 
to one another, and undergoing a continuous 
process of development. Such writers as 
Montesquieu, Burke, Hegel, and Comte all 
contributctl, in different ways, to the introduc¬ 
tion of this conception ; and wherever it has 
been introduced, it has made tho statical method 
of study appear inadequate. 

Any attempt to balance tho importance of 
tho historical method against others would bo 
somewhat beyond the scope of such an article 
as this. There can be no doubt that some of 
its advocates*havo unduly depreciated what 
they regarded as rival methods, llie more 
statical and the more abstract and the more 
deductive mctliods have their owi place. The 
liistorical method, however, may claim to be 
the most comprehensive. Other methods have 
a place within it, rather than it within them. 
They sujiplyinaterial for it to use and synthesise. 

It may he observed, in conclusion, that tho 
adoption of tho historical method necessarily 
brings economics into closer relation to other 
departments of study ttian that which belongs 
to it when it*is treated iu a more statical way. 
'fhe influence of political institutions, religion, 
education, moral principles, etc., cannot be 
overlooke<i in dealing with social evolution, even 
wlfen special emphasis is laid on its industrial 
Lido. Economics thus comes to be regarded as 
a special department of sociology or social 
philosophy, rather than a strictly independent 
science. This need iftt, of course, prevent tho 
recognition of the possibility of making a 
special study of the industrial side of life, or 
cve:^of gaining valualfle light by confining the 
attention for a time to that side of life, or to 
some 8|jecial aspect of that side. Further, the 
historical method of study leads us tc> regard 
the growth of social life as having reference to 
an end. A process of development^ is naturally 
thought of as a development towards something. 
The consideration of the ideal form of social 
order thus comes into prominence, auvl in this 
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way the study of ooonomio sciouce is brought 
veiy closely into relation to ethics. 

[For furtliei* discussions in ofeuiection with lliis 
subject, see also AnsTiiAirr Pol. Eoc. ; Anai.ytioal 
Method ; A [‘ostbuiohi Kkasoninq ; A Pnioui 
Uka80n>n<}; Pkhuctivk Method; Pol. Eoon. 
AND Scibnob; Inddctivb Mepuod. For a list 
of books aii(l articles dealing with economic 
method, see the close of the article on Deductivk 
Mbthod. The best general treatment of the 
sulyect is Keynes’s Scope and Mdlml of Poldu-al 
Economy, Ist eihiion. Cliiijis. iv. ami ix. bear 
Bspecialiy on the subject of the present article. 
Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy in 
some of their Historical Relations will lie found 
useful, though it deals very slightly with the 
influence of Comte and the development of the 
historical school. Special reference may also be 
made to Knies’s Die politische Oekonomic vom 
geachiehllichen Mengcr’s Die Irr- 

th\im(’r dcs UistA)rismu$ in der dcutsche^i National’ 
Skonmnie. —Mill’s Logic, bk. v. ch. x. “Of the 
Inverse Deductive or Historical Method.”—CUffe 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philoso^diy. 
—Tlie article on “ Political Economy ” by Professor 
Ingram in the ninth edition of the Enrydoperdia 
Britannica. —Professor Sidgwick’s article on “The 
Historical Method” in Miyui, old series, vol. xi. 
No. 2.—Suggestive remarks will also he found in 
Prof. Sorley’s essay on “ The Historical Method ” 
{Essays in Philosophical Cri.tU’ism, pp. 102-125)— 
in Mr. 1). G. Ritchie’s article “What are Economic 
Laws” {Economic Review, vol. ii. No. 8, pp. 
359-377); and in several other reieint articles and 
discussions.] j. 8. m. 

TUSTOIUCAL SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS. 
This is the designation frequently given to a 
number of writoi-a and tcacbors, whose work 
has been marked by certain common traits, 
and who have exercised an influence tending 
in general in the same dii’ootion. Their teocli- 
ing, while in large jiart constructive, has 3 'ot 
been to an equally largo extent critical of tlie 
methods and results of what is variously de¬ 
scribed as the “ clasSsical,” “ deductive,” or 
“theoretic” school of eoonoTnigvS (see Clas¬ 
sical Economics ; Deductive Method). Tho 
“classical" school may be said to have remained 
up to the present dominant in England; it is 
s^ug in Austna and Italy; and it has* in¬ 
cluded the names best known among the 
economists of the genemtiou now passing away 
in Frauce and America. Although, therefore, 
the historical school is- now perliaps on tho 
whole supreme in Germany, lias roiuesontativcs 
in all other impoi-tant countries, including 
England, and is rcco^ised os having done 
goou service to economic science, the value of 
the movement as a whole cannot but be re¬ 
garded as still svl) jvdice. Moreover, even a 
colourless description of the movement as a 
whole woul 4 probably load to misconception, ^ 
owing to the marked divergencies between its 
repreacntivtivea. The present article will, there¬ 
fore, attempt only to trace tho sequence and 


I affiliation of ideas; and the reader will refer to 
separate articles for a fuller account of tlie 
pereonages refciTed to. 

CJilFe Leslie raised the cry; “ Back to Adam 
Smith." But it can hardly be doubted that 
Smith’s frame of mind was on tlio whole 
Gsaentially unliistoricul, and that historical 
narration and inductive reasoning were with 
him subordinate to a deductive movement 
of tbought. Malthns adduced a wealth of 
liistorical inforniatiou in support of his doctrine 
of jiojmlation. But the limtorical school can 
luinlly be said to have made its appearance 
until tho “orthodox” or “abstract” stnicture 
had been coinjilelcd in England by Ricai’do 
(1817), and there popularised by the Ejiigoni, 
and until the facile expositions of J. B. Say 
{Train, 1803, (Jonrs, 1828) hod dillused over 
the civilised world tlie lainciples on which the 
whole cdilice. of orthodox tlicory rc-sied. The 
immediale lilerary creator of tlie historiojil 
school was Wilhelm Rosciiek, wiring in 1843. 
Two writers, however, were, in dilfcrent senses, 
forerunners of the movement,—Jones and List; 
and anotlier, who was cimtemjiorary witli its 
boginiungs, but exerciseil no influence on it until 
a inucli later stage, was Auguste Comti*. 

In tile midst of the glowing snecoas of the 
Riaardiaii group, Rii-liard JoNi^ {Essay on the 
Di^ribution of IVcalth, 1831), jnotosted tliat 
its conclusions, especially those conceiniiig lont, 
applied only to a very recent period and a vor}' 
small area. Ho urged with excellent sobernesa 
the need for historical investigation ; but his 
plea fell on deaf ears, and the only tiace of his 
influoiice in economic literature for many ye^rs 
is to be found in J. S. Mill’s treatment of iHMisant 
Lcnure.s. His German contemporary Lisi' (A^ci- 
lional System of Pol. Econ., 1841), enormous 
as was his practical political influence in liis own 
country’, must as an economist bo regarded as tho 
ju ophet of a now movement rathpr tlian its initi¬ 
ator. Hi*., grouping of the economic history of 
tlie civilised nations of tho temperate zone under 
five stages was a very rough and ready sketch, 
and, indeed, iiiaccui'atc; yet it threw into Ger¬ 
man thought tho idea of historical evolution, 
the fruitful parent Qf more adequate formulre. 

Meanwhile A. Comte {Cours de Philosojdiie 
Positive, 1839-42) was stating tlie same idea 
in more philosophical form. To him it seemed 
that economic plienomona were so intertwined 
with other social facts that a separate science 
of them was impossible. Tlie all ■ inclusive 
science of society, SonioLOGY, ho divider! 
into social statics, dealing with facts of 
CO - existence, and social dynamics, dealing 
with foots of sequence. For social statics the 
ajipropriato metliod was that of direct observa¬ 
tion, /or dynamics that of comiMiiiaon,—which 
could only bo effected by means of history. 
These ideas have of late penetrated into English 
economic circles through the writings of Dr. 
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Ingram; they are familiar to the G(?rman 
ecunojnists of to-day. But Comte’s writings 
wei-o altogether uuknown to German economists 
forty yeai'S ago ; and the historical school prQj^er, 
in its earlier phases, was an entirely indepen¬ 
dent product of German thought. • 

The decisive word was spoken in the Onind- 
riss zu Vorlcsuiujm uhe.r die Staotnwirtlmhift 
nadi gcsch/ichlliclier Mdiwde, issued by the then 
young Professor ‘Wilhelm Roachor at Gottingen 
in 1843. He told his heavers that his teaching 
would be guided by the historical method, and 
that ho “aimed at reaching for political 
economy a result somewhat similar to that 
reached in jurisprudence by the Savigny-Kich- 
horn rnetliod.” Thus with Koscher the new 
inaiMralion was the direct n siilt of the ellect on 
contemporary German thought of the argu¬ 
ments of the liistorical school in juria])rudenee. 
This school had argued that the legal institu¬ 
tions and ideas of a jiarticular period and 
country were not to be regarded as eternal and 
necessary, but as tlu5 result of a long growth ; 
and that earlier \iraetice3 are not so much to 
be condemned from tlio modem 8tandi)oiiit os 
explained in their relation to environing condi¬ 
tions. These ideas w'cio imdily tnvnsfeiublc to 
tbo economic sphere. Hence the historical 
“method” was, from the first, more than a 
niclho’l with Roscher. It seemed to bring ^^ith 
il-, as self-evidoiit, the jninciple of rcil.itivity. 
This he explained in the well-known and oft- 
quoted Preface. The shajio which, in h’s 
opinion, pditical economy ought to assume is 
indicated in his description of it as the doctrine 
(Jjehre) 0 . the laws of development {Eniwickd- 
M'unageMzc) of the national cctmomy (Volls- 
wirlKscJwfL). By the aide of this phrase, and 
.w cijuivalont to it, ho placed in liis later 
WTitings what ho called the “fine definition” 
of Von I'.Iangoldt,—“ the philosojiliy of ocou- 
om’c history. 

Roscher has in recent years beet criticised, 
by some a]>proviiigly, by others disai>j)rovingly, 
for his supjiosed failure to make aiiv effort to 
reach his own ideal. It is true that his Qriind- 
la^en, the only volume of Ms great System that 
has been translated into Englisii, is constructed 
very much on the old lints, and has been not 
inaptly described ns Mill’s Principles annotated 
with citations from tiio history of economic 
literature. But this ia scientifically the least 
imjKirtant oi his works. In his Essays on 
particular subjects ho was constantly under the 
inlluence of the thought of historical movement, 
though it found unsatisfactoiy exjiression in his 
use of such teihis ns “higher and lower stages 
of civilisation,” “youth,” “maturity,” and 
“old ago”, and ho was curiously possessed 
by the thought thau all civilised nations have 
to run through a like experience. It must be 
remembered, however, that in spite o*" his fond¬ 
ness for " EntvHckdungf Eoschor had received 


his historical training in an old-fa‘»iiioned, pre* 
evolutionary, school. His best work is to lie 
seen in tho voIuAch on Ackerhau (Agrieulture^i 
Ist ed. 1859; 12th cd. 1888), and Handds- 
und GewerheJUiss (Trade and Industry, Ist 
ed. 1881 ; 6lh od. 1892), in his Syste^n. 
Hero ho traces tho growth and varying shapes 
of concrete economic institutions,—the bony 
framework of society; and these two volumes, 
when comjiarcd with tho space given to the same 
to]iic8 in the Gmndrics, wore clearly from the 
first intended to fonii tho main body of his 
grent treatise. They set an cxamjilo now 
generally followed in German universities, Imt 
hitherto exercising little influence in other lauds, 
Tlio critieisni to which liosehor’s System, ia 
ojien—and, in their measure, such university 
c^oiu’ses of instruction also as follow in ite 
footsteps,—is that tho sc})aration between tho 
Gmndhfgen and tlie subsequent parts keeps 
matters asunder whieli need to bo considered 
together. It is unsatisfactory, for instance, 
that the tlieury of wages and tho history ol 
trades unions should each bo dealt with 
in isolation, and lliat they should be brought 
into no sort of vital lelatiou with one another. 

Soon after the appearance of Roscher’s 
Orundriss, tlie movement to which it gave rise 
was reinforced by Die advent of two other 
wiitei-s, who have since hoen justly regarded os 
jnint-foundeiB with Roscher of the historical 
school—Brurj* Himieiirahu, and Karl Knies. 
Hildebrand’s Nationalolcmuimie der Oegenwart 
und Zvhinft (1848) was never complefed ; and 
tho first and only volume was chiefly critical. 
It is fi’om this that the cuiTcnt German criti¬ 
cisms of Adam Smith have been chiefly drawn, 
llildelirand’a uUimate object, as declared in his 
Preface, seems hut an echo of Roscher; it is 
“ to transform jiolitical economy into a doctrine 
(or teaching) of the laws of tlie economic de¬ 
velopment of nations.” But ho held to this 
cnncejition much more^firmly than Rovseher did, 
and oxpresst^i it in far more attractive language. 
Perhaps the best statement of it is presented in 
tho prefatory announcement witli which he 
began the publication of his Jahrh acker fnr 
Naiionalolconomic und Siatistik in 1803 : “ The 
economy of nations is, like their language, 
literature, law, and art, a branch of theii 
civilisation ; like those otiicr brancho8*it moves 
within certain limit! set by natural law; but 
within these limits it is a product of freedom 
and of tho labour of the human spirit. Accoid- 
in^ the science which deals with it is no 
attract science, like the natural sciences stating 
the same law for all relations in time and sjtacc, 
and measuring everything by the r.anftmeasure. 
On the contrary, it has for its object to investi¬ 
gate the movement of liistorical eyolution, from 
stage to stage, alike in tho case of individual 
peoples and in tho case of mankind at large, 
and so to discover tho link which the labour (4 
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the present generation is to add to the chain 
of social dovolopment. The economic history 
civilisation, and with iA general political 
and legal histoiy and statistics, are the only 
suie foundations whereupon may bo erected 
any useful fuiihor constmction of economic 
science. But history must not be tlie excuse 
for indilferenco, or divert men of science from 
the practical problem of the time. The under¬ 
standing of the present is most vitally bound 
up with the understanding of the jmst; and he 
can have no right understanding of history to 
whom the conditions and needs of his own time 
are unknown.” 

Towards the end which he proposed Hilde- 
bmnd’s contribution was twofold. To liim is 
due the distinction between Natural-^ Ocld-j und 
Credit'Wirthsdmft (incidentally in his book of 
1848 ; elaborately worked out in his JalvrhucJt, 
vol. ii. 1864), which has proved so useful a 
formula in subsequent historical writing; and 
the Jdhrbuch founded by him was the first to 
furnish a medium for monographs by younger 
men on economic history. 

Professor Kiiies is undoubtedly a scholar of 
far deeper philosophic insight than Eoschor or 
Hildebrand. And his work DU PotUiseke 
OehoTumU vom SiamlinmkU d&r gcschi<Mlic3ien 
Mdkode (1853) was an elaborate and penetrat¬ 
ing criticism of current ideas which even men 
like Roschor and Hildebrand had handled with 
scanty discrimination. Thus, a#'has been well 
said by Professor Schmoller, his book might 
almost be called “ Prolegomena to a whole scien¬ 
tific ei)och.” “Whoever," remarks the same 
writer, “b^n his economic studies in the de¬ 
cade 1850-1 800, knows howdeep its influence has 
been, and how in certain respects it served as a 
confession of faith to the whole German school." 

The thought on which Knies laid most stress 
was that of the development of economic 
opinion parallel with the development of 
economic conditions. The idea of the relatiWty 
of doctriney already brought forwaiti by Reseller, 
peculiarly interested him. And, although he 
encouraged historical study, and was re^y to 
utilise its results, his book probably tended to 
turn some younger men from pursuing the (i&tli 
opened to them by Rosclier and Hildebrand— 
the search for lavra of economic evolution. On 
the other hand, ho had no sympathy with the 
view which even Roschefi hod held that tiie 
classical doctrine, perhaps in some modified form, 
could be regarded os an “Allgemeiner Theil," 
or “ Qitmdlagen," to be Studied first. He qrged 
that it rested on conceptions of propei'ty, con¬ 
tract, etc., wliich were themselves the result of 
history, and which were inextricebly bound up 
with sh^ting conditions of time and place. 
That part of, the theory which was counK)3ed of 
propositions of absolutely general validity, like 
the pro|K>8itions of natural science, wodd bo 
found to be small indoed. 


Ufitil about 1870 the waves of thought set 
flowing by these tliree writers, Roscher in 
Leipzig, Hildebrand in Jena, and Knies in 
llenielberg, quietly spread over Germany, 
and took possession of the universities with 
but little optmsition. With divergencies already 
indicated, the new movement had everywhere 
the characteristics of insisting—(1) on the rela¬ 
tivity of economic theory, (2) on the desira¬ 
bility of the study of economic history—incliid* 
ing therein the empirical and statistical olrserva- 
tion of the present. Much detail work was 
done in these latter directions. Outside tire 
country itself, the raovemont was unknown. 

The foundation of the Vcrcin filr Sozial- 
PolUik at the Eisenach Congress of ccononrists 
and public men in 1872, gave the signal for an 
outburst of controversy. Hitherto the profes¬ 
sional economists had not made thcinsolves 
heard in practical politics: now they united in 
recognising the existence of a “social question," 
and in invoking the action of the state towards 
its solution. They thus incurred the enmity 
of a great many journalists and ])olitician8; 
and as most of them were the disciples of 
Roscher, or Hildebrand, or Knies, the “histor¬ 
ical school" became a synonym for the Social¬ 
ists OF THE Chair. JCveii among ocononiistB 
themselves, the term was used to shelter all 
who were in any way dissatisliod witJi the 
classical economists and their German followci's 
—to include the “inductive,” the “realistic," 
and the “ ethical" within its embrace. Roscher 
himself in 1874, in his Oescliichte der NiUional- 
Oekonomik in DetUseJdand, seornod to imply that 
the “realistic," the “historical," and the “ethi¬ 
cal " directions were all much the same. But as 
soon as men of ability, tbu.s for tlic time brought 
togetiicr in one camp, got beyond the utterance 
of goiieralitios, divergencies were sure to mako 
themselves felt. Professor Adolph Wagner of 
Berlin began about 1877, in the Allyemeino 
Oder TJiaorUUcfic Polkswirlhscluiftslehre, forming 
the fn-st volume of a great Lehrhuchy the con¬ 
struction of a new edifice of economic theory to 
replace that of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. Professor Gustav Schmollor of Stias- 
burg (since of Berlin) maintained, on the 
contrary, that the time hud not come for such 
an attempt, and that it should he preceded by 
a period of empirical, statistical, and historical 
inquiry. He established a series otStaats- und 
sonedwisscTischafUiche Porschungen, wherein, 
imder his guidance, bis pupils have published a 
series of valuable investigations. It was per- 
hardly made sufficiently clear that the 
generalisations or “ laws " at which such histori¬ 
cal work was ultimately aiming were not so 
much laws of coexistence os laws of sequence; 
to nae#Comte’a phrase, “ dynamic” rather than 
“static.” When the Ahstrian School (q.v,) 
made itself hoard, Professor Schmoller ana 
those who agreed with him lamented—not so 
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much that a fresh Insert should be madb to 
abstraction and deduction, and that attention 
should bo conceutiutod aucw by some thinkera 
on tljo problem of value—but tliat tliis probUim 
should be declared the main problem of econ¬ 
omics, and thoao methods its most apjiropriaUi 
ones. Ou the other hand it became tiio 
practice of those who agreed either with 
rrofessor Wagner or Professor Monger to apeak 
of Professor Schmollor as an example of “ox* 
trome IHstoi'iniius" But it is not clear that 
Professor Sohinoller and his disciples have 
gone beyond the positions assumed by the 
founders of the scIkk)!. In his recent article on 
Volkswirtlisi'liaft, yolkawirthschdftskhre vnd 
•TfiAthode (Conrad’s IfaTidworL&rhiich^ 1894), 
Selmioller unites; “The more inquiry is limited 
to a iKU'ticular state of economic allaira, and 
this is provisionally treated as stable—certainly 
an allowable methodological device,—the easier 
it is to grasp tlic dominant psychical and other 
causes, to derive therefrom typical forms of 
organisatiuii, and to exjdain the elementary and 
tyi>ical economic ]*roccssc8. Whether these are 
callcfl ‘laws’ or ‘hy]»oilictica! tnitlis,’ they 
are, when used with duo limitation, the great 
instniments of knowledge, and the bases of right 
economic i>olicy.” Schmollor goes on, indeed, 
to say that “they are not ultimate truths. It 
is necessary to carry through a deeper investiga¬ 
tion of the changing causes, and the changing 
economic forms and jirocesses. This investiga¬ 
tion will bo threefold—(1) into the shajung of 
the psycliological causes, (2) into the history of 
economic oi^nisation, (3) into the progress of 
humanity a. a whole.” I'or the first, Sclimoller 
urges a psychological study which shall be 
wider than the somewhat antiquated balancing 
of pleasures and pains or utilities; as to the 
second, he remarks tliat the older historical 
economics pointed to the goal, and receut work 
in economic history has begun to collect and 
interpret the nceesssiiy material; and ^faiigerous 
as the third may be, entering as it docs into 
the fields of the philosophy of his'ory, of 
teleology, of hopes and prophecies, such bold 
syntheses will always be necessary to guide 
us in })ractical action. 

Meanwhile in England, os iar back as 18G6, 
Thorold llooEiia hud set tlie example of thorough 
investigation into the economic life of the past 
in his History of Ag. iculiure aiui Prices m 
England (vols. u and ii., 1866). It was Cliffc 
Leslik, however, who first introduced to 
Euglisli thought the ideas which had long been 
making their way in Geimany. In his essay, 
on The Political of Adam Smith 

(1870), Clilfo TjOsHo criticised the conception 
then common in England that political 
economy was a body oi necessary and universal 
truth; and in that O 71 the Philosophical Method 
of Political Ecmwmy (1870), ho argued that ‘ ‘ the 
whole economy of every nation is the result of 


a long evolution in which there has been both 
continuity and change, and of which the 
economical side is*only a particular asi^ect or ■* 
phase. And the laws of which it is the result 
'iiust bo sought in history and the general laws 
of society and schuuI evolution.” Clilfe Leslie 
was thus the first to bring together and unite 
the teaching of Kiues and CoAm:; this has 
Ixion since done more tlioroughly, and with a 
more complete acceptance of Comte's social 
pliilosophy by Dr. Ingium in his History of 
PolUical Ecowmy (in Ency. Prit.y 1885 ; separ¬ 
ately 1888). CliHe Leslie’s criticism has re¬ 
sulted in a more careful statement of their 
“ postulates,” by most English wj-iters since,— 
as by Bagohot, in Economic Studies, 1879. 
But, as in Germany, so in England, there was 
urgent need that a beginning should be made 
in the detailed study and systematic teaching 
of economic history ; in England it was from 
Dr. William Cunningham that the impulse was 
gb'cn in lliis direction, botli by his writings 
(Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
1882 ; a now and nmcli larger woik under the 
same title, vol. i. 1890, vol. ii. 1892), and by 
liLs academic activity in Cainluidgc. A little 
later Arnold Toynbee directed the attention of 
students at Oxford to the “Industrial I’evolu- 
iion of the 18th century ” (lectures published 
in 1884). And interest in the subject has 
since been stimulated from the historical ainl 
legal side by *11)0 works of Mr. Seebohm, 
{English Village Communities, 1883 ; Tribal 
System, 1895); Professor Maitland (;SV^rrf 
in Man(frial Courts, 1889); and Ihxifessor 
Vinogradoir {Villainage in England, 1892); 
from the statistical siilo by Mr. Cliarles Booth’s 
Labour and Life of the Pcojde (1904); and 
from the evolutionary 80 ci:iliHlio. side by the 
writings of Mr. Sidney Webb {History of Trade 
Unionism, 1894), and others. It has begim to 
find a place in the requirements of Oxford and 
Cambridge exainiualions^ in America, courses 
of lectures are'rcgularly delivered upon it in 
most of the important universities an(l colleges, 
usu.dly in connection with depai tmcnte of econ¬ 
omics, but sometimes in connection with depart¬ 
ments of history; and in Harvard a jirofes* 
social chair has been crcatexl with this object. 
Thoao who arc engaged in this work dilfor, how¬ 
ever, widely from one anotlier in their attitude 
towards the current English tlicoretic teaching. 

The position of tlio historical school in tlie 
three countries, Germany, England, and America, 
is affegted very largely by academic organisa¬ 
tion. In Germany tliere is a recognised dis¬ 
tinction between the “ Grundleguii^” or 
“Allgcmciuer Theil" and other (icpartincnta 
of economics. The historical school ftre in 
practice to be distinguished from various 
theoretic schools— (1) by their insistoiico on 
the vital importance of a thorough study of 
economic history after the “ Grundlegung “ ‘ 
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(2) by the comparatively small compass into 
which theywould compress the “Grundlcgiiiig"; 

(3) by the com 2 >aratively sl^ht attention they 
would give to the j)3yehology of “value” as 
a part of the “ Gruiidloguiig ” ; (4) b) sur¬ 
rounding the individualist economics of self- 
interest there stated by general anthi'opological 
and historico-philosophical considciutions. In 
England there is no such recognised distinction 
l^ctween the “ Grundleguiig ” and other jNirts. 
Indeed, economic teaching in that country 
seldom includes more than the “Grundlogung.” 
In America, following tlie example of Harvaitl, 
tlic tendency is to apjwint tcjioliera of economic 
history side by side with teachers of economic 
tlicory and iiiianco; to make cacli “course” 
independent ; and to leave each teacher to 
deline his own relations to economic science 
as ho pleases. 

[There is no account of the historical school at 
all complete; and the student cannot «liapense 
with Tislerence to the actual writings of the lead¬ 
ing authors mentioned above. Jtoscher’s Vrcface 
of 1843 is iraiuslaled iu full in the QuixrUrlii 
Journal of JCamomics, October 1894.—The best 
account, though sympathetic^ is that of I)r. Ingram 
iu Hist, of Pol. licon., ch. vi.—Professor Schmoller’s 
essays on lioscJicr and Knies [Z\ir LiUeratur- 
geschichte der iHtaats und SocialwissenschafUnf 
1888), are brilliant and illutuinating surveys of 
parts of the field.—For a somewhat more partisan 
presentation of some of the questions at issue titan 
would be suitaltle here, reference may Ito made to 
Ashley, Econ. Jlist.y i. Preface (1888), and an intro¬ 
ductory lecture On the study of EconoTnic History 
in the QwirUrly Journal of Economics^ January 
1893.—For a different point of view, sec 
Marshall, Present Position of Eemiomics (1885), 
and Keynes, ^cope and Method of Pol. Econ. 
(1904). See also Aug. Gomte; English School; 
French School; German School; Held; 
Cliffe Lkslip-J w. j. a. 

HISTORY OF PRICES. See Prices. 

HITCHCOCK, RctfiEitr (Ifitli century), of 
Caversfield, Rucks, served in tiie Netherlands 
under Charles V. in 1553. 

His chief work, A Politic Plot for the honour of 
the Prince (l^ond. 1st Jan. 1580, reprinted in 
Arber’s English Gamer), was one of the ^many 
schemes for the employment of the numerous idle 
but able-bodied vagrants who caused con-^tant 
trouble in Elizahetli’s reign. Hitclicock proposed 
that they should be employed as seamen in vessels to 
be fitted out for the hurftng and other fijiheries, so 
that the profits which Holland enjoyed from this 
source might bo secured to England. 11 itchcock also 
wrote The English Afiny Jiations in the time of 
Va- en Elizabeth (appended to W. Garrard’s *i’iie A rt 
of Warre, 1591), whicli contains statistics of the 
victuaftd necessary for soldiers in garrisons. He 
quoteg from bis own experience of the time when he 
was in charge of 200 pioneers at Berwick in 1551. 

[W. Cuilninghirtn, Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce, Modem Times, 1893.] u, H. H. 

HOARDING, ‘When practised by a com¬ 
munity, or by Ihrgo numbers of iU members, 


hoarding becomes an economic fact worthy of 
investigation. It may arise from commercial 
panic, from distrust of existing forms of invest¬ 
ment, or from a want of any opportunity 
of investment. Or it may arise from inis- 
govbrnment, and the consequent distrust of the 
hohlers of ]inwer. 

In earlier times tlioro was little or no 
industrial use for capital, excejit in agricuUnre 
or trade ; and beyond the limited liodd oflcnding 
on mortgage, or at usury, to tho.so who w(;ro 
oppressed by debt, there was no way of obtaining 
a return upon capital without entering into 
jictivo trade. In Eiiglaml, almost up to the 
clo.se of the 17t)i century, tradesmen or mer¬ 
chants retiring from business lived literally 
upon their savings. It is stated tliat tlie father 
of Pope, the poet, having amassed a fortune 
in trade in London, retired to tlie. country about 
the time of the Revolution, canyiug with him 
a .strong box containing nearly £20,000, out of 
which ho took from time to time whatever wiis 
rcijuireil for housclmld oxjM.‘ii.ses. It was the 
opinion of writers about the same time, that 
very huge sums were coiistnnly kcj»t liiddeii lu 
seerot places. l*rohably di.strust was largrly 
the cause of some of tliese f;ises ; and from such 
or mi.ved motives those practices coiilinned well 
into the lyili century, until Ihogiowth of our 
sj’stom of banking, and the appreciation of its 
advantage and saR'ty, together with Die incK‘a.se 
ol joint-stock cnterpri.scs, has ri:Tid«-re<l hoarding 
no longer noces.sary. It still continues to ho 
extensively pr.ictised in France, ]>arlly from 
the ditloreiit condition of hanking there, and 
partly from general diatriLst. The greater 
])art of the war indemnity paid to Germany in 
1871 was jiroihiced from the hoards of the 
French peasantry ; and the same rouix‘,o supplied 
a large part of tlie gold required for the change 
of standard in Oo.rniany a few years later. 

The most extensive systeUi of hoarding of 
wliieh tficre is any record is that which exists 
in India, and has been going on there for a very 
long ]»eriod. This ha.s undoubtoflly arisen from 
tlie nuscrupulous character of the former rulers 
of the country, and the habits induced by age.a 
of misgovomment continue to iiilluenco the 
people in their present condition of security, 
and under thoir increased opiiortunities. Both 
gold and silver, in the form of bullion, of coin, 
and ornaments arc hoaixicd by the natives of 
every class. Estimates as to the amount of 
wealth lying dormant in this way dilfcr very 
widely, but the population is so numerous, and 
the habit so universal, that the amount must 
be very large. Enormous lioar<ls are known to 
be in the iiossesslon of some of tlio native 
princes ; and from the ago of some of the coins 
contained among these treasures it is evident 
that the accumulation must liave commenced 
hundreds of years ago. 

Among the most eiviliseil coinnmuities, 
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boarding takes place at times of commercial 
panic. There is an almost nniversal distrust, 
and those who are able to obtain possession ol 
coin or currency store it up, j>artly to enable 
them to meet their own impending obligations, 
and partly out of fear that later on thcy*\vill 
not bo able to obtain it. Direct evidence of 
this j)ractice is not usually easy to obbiiii, but 
it is clearly indicated by the returns during tlie 
{Kinic in London, in 186(5. From the 21st 
Marcli to the 30th May there was a steady 
decrease in the bullion at the Bank, amounting 
to £2,578,000 (see Drain of Bullion). Yet 
at this time the country was gaining gold to 
much the same extent as usual, the net import 
during the three montlis April to June being 
mon than 4 millions. During the same period 
the notes in circulation increased from 20j 
millions to 26 millions, so that there must 
have been more tliaii 12 millions, in notes and 
gold, withdrawn and hoarded. 

The financial crisis in the TJnil<‘d States in 
1P07 supjilies another example. Tlio eonniiy 
had a good KU]»ply of currency, and their hank¬ 
ing facilitie.s were ample, yet there was for a 
while a jicrfcct currency famine. Clearing- 
House eerliheates and similar paper forming an 
inconvertible ]iai>er money without legal saiietioii 
were cm]iloyod to an amount estimated at u])- 
wards of 100 inillioiis sterling. Finns of tlie 
highe.st standing could searcely obtain loans 
u[>oii tlie most un<loubted security. 

[See report of itoyal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, 1887.—For hoarding in France and (ler- 
iitany: evidence of Mr. W. Fowler; in In<lia: 
eviden^'C of S. ■ D. Barbour; by Maljarajab of Burd- 
van, ibid. ai)p. v. ; letter in Jiankers Magazine, 
London, 1803, vol. Ivi. p. 205.—For currency ciisis 
in U.S., see Jovrn. Jvst. lianlrrs, Jan. 1804, pp. 
37-42.—For crisis of 11)07 see Hankers Magazine, 
Nov. 1908, “ The American Crisis.”—Blue hook 
on Indian Currenejy, 1803.—J. M. Robertson, The 
fid/acy of Saving. —Art. on Saving.] !• w. d. 

nOBBKS, Tiioma-s (1588-1679), one of the 
moat distinguished of Knglisli jdiilosophers, 
was born at Malmesbury in AViltshire, and 
died at Hardwick, a scat of the Earl of Devon¬ 
shire. After attending a private school, he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and took his B.A. degree in February 1608. 
Hobbes w^os recommended to the Earl of 
Devonshire as a tutor lor his oldest son, and 
thus formed a connection with the great house 
of Cavendish which lasted to the end of his life, 
scoured him irom want, and gave him also the 
leisure iiecossaiy for meditation and study. 
Afraid that ho had given c'fence by his writings 
on political philosophy, Hobbes left England at 
the time of the mooting of the Long Parliament 
ill 1640, and spent cloven years in Paris. Hero 
he made the acquaintance of the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles II. Ho retuinod to 
England in 1651, and fimn 1653 lived with the 


Cavendish family. His writings were denounced 
by some as hostil| to liberty and by others as 
hostile to Teligion? He was also involved in '* 
several scientific controversies; but he never 
experienced actual persecution. In the conrsc 
of his long life, almost entirely devoted to 
study and to composition, Hobbes wrote many 
works on a variety of subjects, philosophical, 
theological, mathematical, | ibysieal, and literary. 

A collected edition of his liatin writings in five, 
and of his English writings in eleven volumes, 
was published between 1839 and 1845 by Sir 
William !Molcsworth. None of these writings 
can strictly be Icnncd economical. Ch. xxii. 
of Hobbes’s best-known treatise of political phil¬ 
osophy, Zmai!/Ki?t(publi6ho(l 1651), entitled “Cf 
Systems subject, Political and I’rivate,” con¬ 
tains, however, some remarks u))on the nature 
and influence of “bodies jiolitic for ordering 
of trade,” i.e. those jiiivilegod companies which 
in the 17th century carried on so much of 
the foreign trade of England. “The end of 
their incorporating is to make their gain the 
greater; which is done in two waj^s—by sole 
Imying and solo selling, both at home and 
abroad.” Both are gainful to the privileged 
body because thereby they buy at lower and 
sell at higher rates. “ Of this double monopoly 
one part is disadvantageous to the people at 
home, the other to foreigners.” But Hobbes 
thinks that it would bo very jirolitablc for a 
commonwealth iT its mercliaiits were bound up 
into one body to buy in foicigu markets, whilst 
at liberty at home every man to buy and sell 
at what price he could. For in this way their 
mutual competition w’ould act only to cljcnpen 
the commodities which they sell at home, not 
to enhance the price of the commodities which 
they buy abroad. Tlie suggestion is ingenious, 
although in)i»racticable. The economic doctrine 
of the Leviathan is chiefly contained in ch. 
xxiv., “Of the Nutrition and Procreation of a 
Commonwealth,” This figurative title is thus 
explained by tlie author: “The nutTifion of a 
commonwealth consisted in the plenty and 
distribution of materials conducing to life; in 
concoction or preparation ; and when concocted, 
in th% conveyance of it by convenient conduits 
to the public use.” The materials of nutrition— 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances—are 
the gift of God ; but, as they ai-e partly natural 
partly foreign, a commonwealth must import 
that which it lacks “either by exchange or by 
just war or by labour, ^'or a man s labour also 
is a (^mmodity exchangeable for benefit as 
well as any other thing; and there have been 
eominonwcalths that, having no more territory 
than hath seiwed them for liahitation, have, 
nevertheless, not only maintained but* also 
increased their power, partly by the* labour of 
trading from one jdaee to another, and paiily by 
soiling the manufactures whereof the materials 
wore brought in from other places.” 
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The distribution of the tnaterials of nourish¬ 
ment “ is the (Constitution oif mine and thine 
and his ; that is to say in Jne woid propriety 
(property).” Hobbes is at pains to shovf that 
this distribution is entirely the work of the 
sovereign. This doctrine follows from his 
general oon(»ption of sovereign power as in 
every sense absolute, and the creator ot all 
social arrangemcirts. But the progress of his¬ 
torical knowledge has rendered his proposition 
unmeaning. Whilst dealing with distribution, 
Hobbes makes some very sensible remarks on 
the impracticability of setting aside any fixed 
fund or estate to defray the public expenses. It 
is impossible to prevent sovereign power from 
falling into extravagant hands; and besides, 
“commouwealths can endure no diet,” since 
their expense is not limited by their own will, 
but by “ external accidents and the appetites 
of their neighbours.” 

By concoction Hobbes understands “the 
reducing of all commodities which are not 
presently consumed, but reserved for nourish¬ 
ment in time to come, to something of equal 
value, and withal so portable as not to hinder 
the motion of men from place to place ; to the 
end a man may have in what place soever .such 
nourishment as the place affordeth. And this 
is nothing else but gold and silver and money.” 
The natural advantages of gold and silver for 
this purpose are then explained clearly but 
incompletely. 

Lastly the procreation of a commonwealth is 
exidained as the sending out of plantations or 
colonies. But nothing is said respecting the 
economic elTects of colonisation. 

It may bo regi-ctted that a writer of so much 
analytical power as Hobbes should have bestowed 
BO little attention upon economics. But the 
explanation is to be found in the circumstances 
of his time and in the objects of his writings, 
so far as thoy deal with imlitical science. The 
period at which Hohl«s published the Leviathan 
was one of jiolitieal confusion*cnding in civil 
war. The original cause of discord was not, 
as in our time, economic but religious. Men 
were contending, not for a greater share of the 
means of material well-being, but for frtedom 
to worship as suited their conscience, and for 
power to force their mode of worship on those 
withVhose conscience it did not agree. Hobbes 
endeavoured to extirpate the principle of strife 
by showing that every species of sovereign is 
and ought to be absolute, so that resistance to 
'1 e will of the sovereign, whether prompted by 
religious seal or any other motive, is always, 
illogtal, immoral, and destructive to society. 
The real importance of Hobbes’s political treatises 
is to' be found not in any occasional remarks 
upon economic'* subjects, but in his theory of 
sovereignty, which was developed by Beutham 
and the followers of Bentbam, and through their 
writings bar jgiflbed into current English thonght 


[Kfe of Hobbes in the LHctiowm of Naiioiud 
Biography, and the collected edition of Hobta a 
Works, Fjngluh and Latin, by 8 a Wdliam 
Molcsworth, in IG vols., London, 1839-1846.— 
Bohar, Philosophy and Pol. Earn., 1893.—Koscher, 
Zur Qeschiohle der Englischm Volkwirthschgfts- 
lehri (1851), pp. 47-63.] o- «• 

HOCK, Baron Karl von (1808-1889). 01 
Jewish descent, after having studied in 
universities of Prague and Vicuna, Von Hock 
entered the financial ministry of Austria and 
became director of the customs in 'IVieste and 
in Vienna. Later on (in 1867) the- emperor 
made him a member of the ui>per house of the 
Austrian parliament. His first literary pro¬ 
ductions wore novels, a book on Pmartes and 
his HjgKmenls (1836), and another on /’<y« Syl- 
vestor II. and kis Times (1837), which has been 
translated into French. When director of the 
customs in Trieste, he wrote ag<iin.st List s system 
of national protection {Dcr Handel OrstesTcichs, 
1844); List, who recognised in him a worthy 
opponent, told him that with the imireasc o( 
his practical knowledge of trade and industry 
ho would come round to milder economic views, 
and Von Hock himself confessed in his Ueffent.- 
lirjte Ahgtihen und Sckulden (Public Taxes and 
Debts), 1863, that he had indeed receded from 
his former unbending free-trading principles. 
This treatise is described by Prorc.ssor Ad. 
Wagner as presenting "in its pregnant concise¬ 
ness an almost jierfeot science of finance, and 
being by far the best on the tcchnuiue of 
finance” {Finanssoiss. i. 62). Koscher considered 
that “it provides a fairly (eicmHiA) complete 
science for highly cultivated states, although 
it reads more like the conversation of a highly- 
gifted and learned man than as a book intended 
for the use of teachers,” but 6.xpressly praised 
Von Hook’s “nice distinctions on the incidence 
and shifting of taxation ” {Gesch. da- Nat. Oek. 
in Derdschland, p. 1030). According to Pro¬ 
fessor Be stable, “it is specialty good, as might 
have been expected from the productmn of a 
trained official, in its discussion of administra¬ 
tive points” (ihiblic Finance, pp.2S-29,3rdc(i.) 

Von Hock also published in 1857 Dio Fin- 
ansoemoaliung F'rankreidts and in 1867 Financen 
und Finanzengeschichto der Vereinigten Slaaton 
von Amerika. In the former, translated Into 
French in 1859, the author has purely descriptive 
aims; although he expressly disclaims comparative 
criticism, he concludes his preface by holding up 
as a model the German system “ -with the simpli¬ 
city of its organisation and the small ^number oi 
its well-paid and independent officials. ’ B. ca. 

HODGSKIN, THOMAs(19th century), started, 
with J. Robertson, in 1823, the Mechanics'Maga- 
zinc, and, in 1824, became joint hon. sec. of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute, the predecessor oi 
thee present Birkbeck Institute. In 1826 he 
delivered a course of four lectures on Populai 
Political Economy, published 1827, with numor 
ous additions, mainly of a controversial character. 
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The main drift of the book is to jnstifsr the 
natural laws which regulate the pri^uction of 
wealth as opposed to the political and eocial 
institutions of men. For this purpose jthe 
statement of Adam Smith that labour was the 
original producer of all wealth becomes tuon- 
verted into the proposition that “there is no 
wealth which is not the produce of labour,” 
which can'ies the inference that private owner¬ 
ship of land' is unrighteous. Stress is laid, 
following J. B. Say, on the influence of know¬ 
ledge in adding to productive power. Know¬ 
ledge is developed by the increasing need of it. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention, and the 
continual existence of necessity can only be ex¬ 
plained by the continual increase of people.” 
Thus, incidentally, the principle of the increase 
of knowledge, together with that of the division 
of labour, serves to refute Malthus (see Mal- j 
I’lius). Hodgskin writes in a highly dogmatic I 
style, e.g .: “There is and can be no other rule ' 
for determining the relative value of com¬ 
modities than the quantity of labour required 
to produce them.” “Accumulation of capital, 
in the ))re8cnt state of society, checks production, 
and consequently checks the progress of popula¬ 
tion . . . and of national wealth.” The hook 
does not appear to have met with much success, 
as a pi'omised continuation was never issued. 

The h .portanco of Hodgskln lies in the influence , 
of his writings on Karl Marx. [S. and B. Webb, | 
77m* Uidory of Trade Unumism^ London, 1894, ! 
8vo, p. 147.—Monger, Anton, Redd avf dm vollen \ 
Arheitaertra^, 2nd od., 189), p. 52 n]. In a letter i 
t</ Lord Brougham, James Mill writes [Bain’s , 
James MUl, 1882, p. 363] : “Tlie mad nonsense j 
of ''ur friend Bougskin, which he has published as 
a system.” In bibliography of History of Trade 
Vnionim^ an anon, tract, Jahowr Defmded againd 
the Claims of Capital , . , by a labourer, 1825, 
12mo, IS ascribed to Hoiigskin [referred to by 
Bd^’m-Bawerk, Capital and Interest^ p. 318, Eng. 
tr.'nr.. 1890] ; in^Karl Marx’s Capitkl^ French ed., 
note on p. 835, another anon, work, Tlfll Natural 
and Artificial Rights of Rroperiy is further 
ascribed to him. 

[Mention is made of Hodg.skiii in Godoard’s Uje 
(f BirMtecki Loudon, 1884. ] H. B. E. 

HODGSON, James, r,R.S. (1672-1756), 
mathematician, and an intimate friend of 
Flamsteed; autlior of The Valuation of Annui¬ 
ties upon Lives deduced /rowi London Bills 
(Loud., 1747), besides some mathe¬ 
matical and a^^tronomical works. n. H. H. 

HODGSON, William Ballantynb (1816- 
1880), was born in Edinburgh, where he was 
educated at the High School, and entered the^ 
university at the* ago of fi^jurtcen. Aftei leaving 
college he devoted himself to lectnn'ng on 
education, lit«*rature, and phi'enology, and also 
to journalism. Ho was much influence^ by 
George Combo’s Co^isidution of Man, which, 
altogether apart from the phrenology, ho con¬ 
sidered a most valuable work. In 1839 he 


was appointed secretary to the Mechanics 
Institute, liverpt^, in which he had to control 
a large number ofiecturos, and in acknowlodg-' 
ment of his success he was appointed principal. 
In 1868 he was appointed one of the assistant 
commissioners to the Newcastle Commission on 
primary education. In 1870 the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh were empowered to use 
part of their trust funds for the foundation of 
a chair of political economy in the university 
of Edinburgh, and Dr. Hodgson was appointed 
firat professor in 1871. The apiwintment was 
for seven years only with a right of re-election. 

The limited tenure—annulled since (1892)_ 

being diflbront from that of all the otlier 
Scottish chairs, was such an annoyance that it 
was with great difficulty ho was })crsuaded to 
accept re-election in 1878. He held the chair 
till his death. During his tenure ho settled at 
the beautiful residential estate of Bonaly Tower, 
near Edinburgh, and hero be accumulated a 
large library, his collection of economic works 
being presented on his death to the univeisity 
of Edinburgh. He was twice married, and loft 
by his second wife two sons and two daughters 
(the elder nianiod to his successor Prof. J, 
Shield Nicholson). 

Dr. Hodgson had a very wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances, au<l was a voluminous corre¬ 
spondent with many oi the most eminent men of 
the time in education, literature, politics, and 
economics. Ow^ig to the demands made upon 
his time by these and other social requirements, 
ho unfortunately left no work worthy of his 
reputation. At the time of his death he was 
engaged on an English dictionary, and part of the 
materials were used an the basis of a popular work 
on Jurors in the Use of English (Edinburgh, 1882), 
whilst another part of the materials has been 
incorporated in Dr. Murray’s dictionary, now 
coming out. He wrote in an extremely lucid, 
attractive, and yet it may he said classical style, 
and he was an admirable s})eaker, and one of the 
best-known conversatioiialKts of the day. In fact, 
it was by his | ersonal influence mainly that his 
reputation was established as one of the foremost 
mer in education and economics; and his literary 
remains give a very inadequate idea of bis vast 
learning and of his remarkable powers of popular¬ 
ising difficult subjects. He may he described as 
an orthodox economist, but alike in matter aud 
style to bo ranked rather with Adam Sinitli than 
Kieardo. He was too widely read in mifliy de- 
}»artmeiits of literature Jnd science to he affected 
by the narrowness of the traditional ultra-Ricardian 
school. His contrihi tions to economic literuturo 
are reprints of lectures on Coinpciiiion (1870).— 
The Ttatf Scope of Economic Science (1870),— Tin- 
portance of the Study of Economic Science as u 
Branch (f Education for all Classes (lidjal In 
stitution of Great Britain, 1854, Jiird ^Ition 
revised, Ediiibuigli,) B70).^-Economicsof the Brink 
Manufacture (1874).— Inaugural Addresses* at 
I'klinburgh University (1871 and 1878).—Co- 
(perative Congress (1877).—The Instruction gf the 
Cimiinunityyes})eciallyiht Wage-Kar^iing ClassCi tfi 
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Economic Science (Social Science Coiigr&s, 1877). 
lie also translated Cavouu’b (q.v.) work on Ireland. 
^ [J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Liftkind Letters of W. 
B,Bodgs(m^LL.D. ot AWin6«ry/i,1883. —E. Wood- 
head, Sludent Hecollei'twns of Professor Hodgson^ 
Edinburgh, 1883. — Piof. NicIioIhou, Introductoi'y 
Address at Edinburgh University, 1881.] 

J. a. N. 

HOECK, JuHANN Daniel Alukkciit (1763- 
1839), was, during the year 1790, professor of 
philosophy and cjuacrali.stic science at Erlangen. 

Previously he had been attached to the civil 
flcrvice, wliich ho re-entered at the expiration 
of this single year of professorship, and bocaino 
first a Prussian director of police with the rank 
of councillor ol'justice {Justizrath) and afterwards 
a councillor of government [Hegierungsrath) in 
the Bavarian service. 

llocck’s works, (JrundLinien der (Jamendprajis 
(1819), ami Materialieti zur Piuan'-siatishk der 
deiiisclien Jjuiiiifsstiuitm (1823), .are <hstingnialied 
by an extensive and practical knowledge of his 
subject, but are delicieiit in higher scientific 
qualities. 

[Adgemeine Deutsche Biographie.'^ K. ca. 

HOFACKEU, .Toiiann Daniel (1788-1828), 
doctor and professor at Tubingen. Besides 
medical publiciitious, he was author of Ueler 
die Eigeyischaftm, welchc sick bei Mcnschcu und 
Thieren von den EUern auf die Nachkovwien 
%'crcrbcn, init hesowierer RueksidU auf die 
PferdezudU (Tubingen, 1828), in which he 
maintained that in unions wl*ere the father 
is older than the motlier, more inale.s thau 
females are born, and vice versd. 

[Conrad, JIandiODrterbach der Bifuttsioisscn- 
sduiflen, s.v., Jena, 1889, etc.] u. u. h. 

HOFFMANN, Johann GoriTRiEU (1765- 
1847), statesman, statistician, and economist, 
wa.s born at Bi-cslau. Ho studied at IJalle and 
afterward.s at Leipzig. In 1798 he was a 
teacher in the Collegium Fredericiauiim at 
Konigsberg. He was entrusted with several 
public oinploymouts iiirough the iiifliionce of 
tlm Piesideut von Aucrswald, and showed in 
all a high oi‘‘lor of ability. Hence lie was ap¬ 
pointed in 1807 to the professorship of practical 
jihilosopliy and cameml science at Konigsberg, 
and in the following year was mode councyllor 
of state. He was made professor of iiolitical 
economy in tlio university of Berlin at its 
foundation in 1810. He directed the Prussian 
bureau of official statistics, which Stein had 
founded, from 1810 to 1844. He won the 
confidence of Hardenbcrg and became his prin¬ 
cipal adviser. Ho wa? at the lieadqiiartei*8 of 
the .lUcs ill 1813, and was prc.scnt at tlft con¬ 
clusion of the jjcace of Paris and at the congress 
of Viehna, and accompanied Ilaialeubcrg on 
several of his dijilomatic missions. After the 
]>eace, ho held office in the ministry of foreign 
aSairs, and resumed his duties at the univci-sity 
and the statistical boat'd, which had for some 
time linen uecessai'iiy suspendod# In 1834 he 


resigned his professorship owing to failure of 
sight Ho sjient his last years in collecting 
and re-editing his numerous scattered essays and 
treatises. J*. K. X. 

The Pnissian statistical Imi-cau was com¬ 
pletely remodelled in 1810, and Uolfmann, who 
may perhaps be considered as the founder of 
Pnissian official statistics, was ilio first director 
under the new system. To hun is due the 
radical change in the publication of tho statistics 
of that country, wliich under his direction were 
issued us the well-known Slntislische Tdbellen, 
an official annual publication comprising very 
miscellaneous statistics. Tlicse tables in time 
bocaino somewhat leas comprehensive than at 
first. Most of HofTinanu 8 unofficial books were 
written late in life, after ho had retired from 
office. Some are based on official figures col¬ 
lected by his dejiartmoiit, and deal mainly 
with various asjiects of pojmlatioii. His more 
individual and more strictly economic work is 
directed chiefly to questions of the fi'oedom of 
labour and to liiiance. Generally speaking, his 
writings show approval of Prussian institutions, 
as then existing. lie was the fii'St who 
seriously advocated the adoption of the gold 
standard in Germany. 

ills most important works are Das hderesse 
dcs Menseken vnd Bargers bei dm bcsichendm 
Zunftverfassungen, 1803.— Die Lehre. vam (Jchle, 

. \als A'tdeilung zu grandlichen Vrlheilen vhes’ dtis 
I Hleuenoesen, mit bestyndn-er Beziehung auf den 
j Prcus'ii'ichfn SUio.t,'] 1838.— Die Jkcul/ccrung des 
pTmssisehen Staatejf, 1839.— JHe Lehre von den 
Bteuern [ids Aideitung zu griindlichen JJrthcUen 
I iibcr dus Geldivesen, mil htsondoer Bezickvvg auf 
den Prenssischen ]1810.— Die Befugnisszum 

Oeioerhebetidcbe [zur Bereddigung der (Jrtheile ildri 
Gevxrb^reilieiivnd (iewerhezwang: 7nil besondcrer 
Backsicht auf den Prenssischen .S/aaZ,] 1841.— 

; Die Zeichen der Zeit im Deutschen Afilnzwesen [o/b 
ZugaU zu der Lehre vnm Oelde und mil besouderer 
liacksicht auj den PrcussiscfienA Stoat,1 1841. — 
Das Veriihltniss der Staatsgeimlt zu dm Vorstei- 
lungen Hirer Untergebmen, 1812. — Smmlung 
kieiner Schriften staalswirthscJuiftlichcn InhalU, 

I 1843. 

I [R. B8ekh, JHe geschicJUlicke. Enlwicklung der 
I aintUchen StaiistiJc des preussischm Berlin, 

1863.—W. Uoselier, Oeschichle der National 
(jekonomik in DeutseJdand, Miincheu, 1874.] 

B. H. H. 

I HOOENDOUP, Qysbert Kahrl van (1762- 
1834), was born at Rotterdam. He first 
adopted a military career, aftorwaixls studied 
law under Post,el at Leyden, graduated, and 
published at tho same time an essay, De oequahili 
*de8(Tiptione snbsidiorum inter gentes feederata^. 
He was appointed “pensionary” of Rotterdam 
(luring th(i revolutionary period (1795-1813), 
j but he declined all public office and betook 
I himself to trade as a member of tho bouse 
GysbcH Karel van Hogeudjrp and Co. In 
1813 he stood at tho head gf the movement 
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against Kapoleon, and was a membor of, the 
provisional general government. After the 
return of the House of Orange he was invested 
with several high oiBces, but as he could not 
agi’ee with the king’s system of govoi’nmcut'he 
resigned them all, retaining only liis seat in 
the second chain] tor of the statos-gcueral (the 
Dutch House of Commons), where he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1825 he 
returned to private life, ami died 1834. 

Hogendorp was in the lii’st place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works; he never gave a general 
statement of his itviueiples, which therefore 
must he gathered from his writings on practical ! 

sultjrelH. ' 

In these he priucijially deals with the (pies- 
tious of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pauj)crism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation ho sliows himself in 
many respects a disciple of Adam Smith, like 
his contcmporaiy Cooel ( 7 . 17 .); from the latter, 
however, ho widely clilh;red, at least in his 
later pericKl, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Lettres li«^ proposed such a tax on 
the basis of a cIa.ssification of incomes. He 
approved of free-trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Goveinincnt therefore should promote 
trade and indii.-^try only indirectly by good in- 
stiuction, cxhiliitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet ho was not opposed to premiums on 
export, and low duties on the import of 
articles taxed at homo. He did not regard 
pa^[Iori^ u as a necessary evil, and disagiTcd 
with Maltliiis’s views on population. He early 
advocated the system of agricultural colonies. 
His ideas o.i colonial policy are very remark¬ 
able Tlie lest means to promote the develop¬ 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep political 
goi'ernmcnt entirely .separate fi'om trading, to 
let the ii'liahitaiits, natives as well as Eump- 
eaii., obtoin property in land, and to prohibit 
all ill inopolies. ^ 

[His pi'iucipal economical works are tiiese:— 
OefUi^ten ov&r ’« Laiuh fuiandeii., voorget^ra^m in 
Aanifwrkingen op hd llapjxn't iol een bUlsd van 
a/gemeene belasliit!/fHf uilgebragt U JtUi 1800 
(Thought on tlie Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Uo])ort on a System of Ueueral 
Taxation, dated 9th July 1800), Amsterdam, Wetl. 
Doll., 1802.— Vei'lianiidingcn over den Oost-ln- 
dischen handel (Treatise on the East Indian Com¬ 
merce), Id. 1802-3.— Biieven aancen Participant 
in de 0.1. (Jompagnie (Ijetters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Id. 1802-3.— Missive 
over het Armenwezen (Letter on I’aupevism), Id. 
1806.— Bijdragen iot de huisho^'ding van Staat. 
in het Koningnjk' der Sed-uianden, verzaudd ten 
dienste der Sluien-Oen^aal (Essays on the Econo¬ 
mic Adniim^tniion of the Kingdom of Holland, 
adflressed to the States ueueral), the Hague, ^318- 
1825. A second edition, oilited by the well-known 
statesman Thorheckc, was published at Zalt- 
Honimol in LdUxs sur la prospSiiil pub- 


lique, adressie d un Jidge dans les ann^s 1828* 
1830 Amsterdam, Diederich frkes. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] a. p. v.l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The Bills of Exuliange Act, 1882, delines a lioklci 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note os the 
“payee and indorsee who is in |K)S!,cKsion of it or 
the bearer” ; and further dolines a “holder iu 
duo course ” as a holder “ who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions: namely (a) that ho 
became the holder of it bcibrc it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact; {b) that he 
look the bill in good J'aith and for value, and 
that at the time tho bill was uegoti.ated to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person wlio negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“ liolderiu due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not all'cct his right, nor can 
I any right of sot-olf or counterclaim available 
against any other party to tho bill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, wliose title is <iefeo- 
tive, obtains payment of tlie bill the penson who 
pays him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for instance, a (>crson steals a 
bill endorsed in blank, and obtoins value for 
it from another person, who has no notice of 
any in*egularity, the pureliiiser is entitled to 
payment, being “tho holler in due course” ; 
al.so if the thie^‘, obtains payment from the ac¬ 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
tho theft, he gets a valid discharge, having j)aid 
it to the “holder.” It shouhl, however, be 
pointed out that a person holding a bill, the 
chain of indoi'semonts on which is intcrnipted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” iu any sense, and is not en¬ 
titled to payment tliough he gave value for tlie 
bill; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a bill is not a valid discharge—the only ex¬ 
ception being payment in-good laitli by a banker 
of a bill jiayahle on demand. English law, iu 
this respect, materially dillers from the law of 
other countries. Acoordingto German, Austnan, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
posiljon of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue acceptor and genuine iudoi-sei-s though 
one of tho indorsements through wliicli be 
derives his title is not genuine (German Bill 
of exchange code, §§ ‘jUB, 76, see decision of 
supremo mercantile court reported Rcichsol>er- 
haiidelsgericht, vol. ii. p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commci-cio, §§ 287, 827). French law con¬ 
fers rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
* declares the drawee di.schargod if he has ])aid 
tlm holder without having liad notice^f tho 
loss of the bill (Code do Coinmcrw!, §§ 144^ 149). 
As, acconling to § 72 of tho English Act, tlie 
V{«lidity of an indorsement dejwnds upem the 
law of tho place where it was made, the pro¬ 
visions of foreign law relcrred to above may 
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freonently ^come applicable in tile case of 
bills of exchange payable.in England, and 
fcniaterially alfoct tbu rightsvf holders of such 
bills. [Bills of ExciiANCiK Act, App.] e. s. 

HOLDINGS OF LAND (Fluotuatioks 
IN Size and tjieie Economic ICffects). 
During the greater ))art of our history 
England has been a countiy of small agri¬ 
cultural holdings, though of largo estates. 
In all )>robabiUi.y there was little change in 
the distribution of laml among tlie cultivators 
from Anglo-Saxon times until the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and it was not until the 18th century 
was well advanced that large holdings, except 
for sheep-fai'ming, became common. Seobobni 
(^English Village Commumly, p. 141) gives 
evidence to show that peasants before the 
conquest hold land in parcels of the same 
size those held by tbeir successors under the 
Nonuaiis; a virgatc or 30 acres (exclusive of 
pasture, wood, and waste) may W; taken to 
have boon the average, perhaja the normal, 
holding ol‘ the higher class of serf—the villamis, 
while the lower sort,* the bordanua or cofariiis, 
commonly held about 6 acres. Hound thinks 
that pasture was allotted in the pro))ortion of 
a little inoro than 3 statute roods to an acre 
of arable (jhmesday Studies, 1888, vol. i.). 
The lord’s demesne too, which may generally 
have comprised from a quarter or a third to a 
half of the manor (Brodrick, English Lands 
and English Landlords^ ISjll, p. 8, and 
Ashley, Economic Hist., i. pt. 2, p. 267) was 
often let off to free tenants, whose holdings 
were considerably larger than those of the 
serfs. Sir H. Ellis’s classification (^IiUrodwtion 
to Dojnesday, vol, ii. p. 611) gives 
Uofroe Holders or Serfs. Kiue Touants. 

82,609 bordarii 10,097 liberi homines 

cosc^-U 2,04i ,, 

6,054 cotarii comviendati 

108,407 vUlani 23,072 so^nanni 

369 radinanni « 

749 booarii , 

If it is remembered that alwut a quarter of 
the arable land in the countiy was probably 
kept in the lords’ hands, and tliat Northumber¬ 
land, Cumberland, ’Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Lancashire, besides Moumoutlisluie and 
Wales, were not included in the survey of 1086, 
a rough idea may be formed of the proi>oi tion 
of the cultivated land the country held by 
the diiforent classes of cultivators. In Middle¬ 
sex alone was any attempt made by the Domes¬ 
day oommissioners to* rceoid the si/o of the 
hoiO’ugs as well as the number of hftdcrs; 
elsewhere the villeins were taken, not individu¬ 
ally, "frat by classes. 

little change probably took place in tliis 
system before tlte Black Death of 1349, or 
even, aocoixliiig to Professor Ashley, before 
1460 (Econ, HUt., vol. i. pt. 2, p. 264); and 
it is very difSo^t to trace the progi-ess or 


OF LAND 

cstigiate Gte amount of such change as then 
was. The destruction of something like h&If 
the people by the Blhck Death, the fi^ucnt 
ware, the attractions of growing towns and 
of 'an extended trade, must all have helped to 
thii^ the rural population; but the central 
fact is the rapid increase of sheep-farming tc 
meet a growing demand for English wool, and 
to avoid the expense of ai'able cultivation 
when labour was scanty and dear. From 
this time it is necessary to consider pasture 
and arable land separately, and the problem 
becomes more dillicult. There is no doubt 
that the frc(jncnt enclosiu'cs of the end of the 
15th and tlie first half of the 16th centuries 
aflectod both arable and pastui’o land, and 
that one result of the agrarian change was to 
eousolidato some small lioldings into larger 
ones; but many of the lauds cnclosefl for 
sheep-farming wore the domesno lands in the 
liands of the landlords. The legislative 
attempts to guide or check the change give 
some indication of its extent; e.g, an act of 
4 Hen. VII. forbade farmhouses with 20 
acres of arable to be jmlled down; an Act of 
24 Hen. VIII. ordered the keeping up of all 
farms from 80 to 50 acres, and an Act ol 
the next year limited sheejj-fannors to 2000 
sheep, which would mean a b'gal maximum 
farm of about 500 acres. (The extent of the 
enclosures between 1470 and 1600 is roughly 
estimated with a map in Asliley’s Econ. Hi^., 
i. pt. 2). There is abundant contemporary 
evidence that gieat numbers of the small 
farms disappeared, but there is no means of 
calculating how many remained ; or in what 
proportion the bind was divided among land¬ 
lords cultivating their owu demesne, free¬ 
holders, leiweholders, and copyholders; or what 
was the acreage hold, collectively or iudividu- 
ally, by any of these classes. Nor can the 
total population during this ^jcriod bo exactly 
stated, fit is reckoned that it amounted to 
2,000,000 at the time of the Domesday 
Survey ; in 1377, twenty-eight years after the 
Black Death had destroyed one-third or per¬ 
haps one half of the {Ksople, 1,405,602 persons 
over fourteen years of age jMiid the poll-tax; 
in 1674-75 the roll of fighting men numbered 
1,172,674. 

With the 17th century our infoimation 
becomes rather more definite, but is founded 
only upon contemporary estimates, not till 
the 19th century upon statistics. 

Gregory King, writing in 1698 {Natural 
and roliiical Observations and Cmictusion^, 

* estimates the numbers of the landed cltwses ai 
follows:— 

160 temporal lords 12,000 gontlerDen 

,26 spiritual „ 10,000 clergymen 

800 baronets 40,000 freeholderi 

600 knights 140,000 „ 

3000 esquires 150,000 farmers 
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against Kapoleon, and was a membor of, the 
provisional general government. After the 
return of the House of Orange he was invested 
with several high oiBces, but as he could not 
agi’ee with the king’s system of govoi’nmcut'he 
resigned them all, retaining only liis seat in 
the second chain] tor of the statos-gcueral (the 
Dutch House of Commons), where he was almost 
the sole opposition member. In 1825 he 
returned to private life, ami died 1834. 

Hogendorp was in the lii’st place a statesman, 
in the second an economist, — this is clearly 
shown by his works; he never gave a general 
statement of his itviueiples, which therefore 
must he gathered from his writings on practical ! 

sultjrelH. ' 

In these he priucijially deals with the (pies- 
tious of taxation, national debts, free-trade, 
pauj)crism, and colonies. As to the general 
principles of taxation ho sliows himself in 
many respects a disciple of Adam Smith, like 
his contcmporaiy Cooel ( 7 . 17 .); from the latter, 
however, ho widely clilh;red, at least in his 
later pericKl, by his views on the income-tax. 
In his Lettres li«^ proposed such a tax on 
the basis of a cIa.ssification of incomes. He 
approved of free-trade as conducing to national 
wealth. Goveinincnt therefore should promote 
trade and indii.-^try only indirectly by good in- 
stiuction, cxhiliitions, good roads, canals, etc. 
Yet ho was not opposed to premiums on 
export, and low duties on the import of 
articles taxed at homo. He did not regard 
pa^[Iori^ u as a necessary evil, and disagiTcd 
with Maltliiis’s views on population. He early 
advocated the system of agricultural colonies. 
His ideas o.i colonial policy are very remark¬ 
able Tlie lest means to promote the develop¬ 
ment of colonies, he thinks, is to keep political 
goi'ernmcnt entirely .separate fi'om trading, to 
let the ii'liahitaiits, natives as well as Eump- 
eaii., obtoin property in land, and to prohibit 
all ill inopolies. ^ 

[His pi'iucipal economical works are tiiese:— 
OefUi^ten ov&r ’« Laiuh fuiandeii., voorget^ra^m in 
Aanifwrkingen op hd llapjxn't iol een bUlsd van 
a/gemeene belasliit!/fHf uilgebragt U JtUi 1800 
(Thought on tlie Finances of the Country, being 
Comments on a Uo])ort on a System of Ueueral 
Taxation, dated 9th July 1800), Amsterdam, Wetl. 
Doll., 1802.— Vei'lianiidingcn over den Oost-ln- 
dischen handel (Treatise on the East Indian Com¬ 
merce), Id. 1802-3.— Biieven aancen Participant 
in de 0.1. (Jompagnie (Ijetters to a Shareholder in 
the East Indian Company), Id. 1802-3.— Missive 
over het Armenwezen (Letter on I’aupevism), Id. 
1806.— Bijdragen iot de huisho^'ding van Staat. 
in het Koningnjk' der Sed-uianden, verzaudd ten 
dienste der Sluien-Oen^aal (Essays on the Econo¬ 
mic Adniim^tniion of the Kingdom of Holland, 
adflressed to the States ueueral), the Hague, ^318- 
1825. A second edition, oilited by the well-known 
statesman Thorheckc, was published at Zalt- 
Honimol in LdUxs sur la prospSiiil pub- 


lique, adressie d un Jidge dans les ann^s 1828* 
1830 Amsterdam, Diederich frkes. A Dutch 
translation, 1832.] a. p. v.l. 

HOLDER OF A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
The Bills of Exuliange Act, 1882, delines a lioklci 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note os the 
“payee and indorsee who is in |K)S!,cKsion of it or 
the bearer” ; and further dolines a “holder iu 
duo course ” as a holder “ who has taken a bill 
complete and regular on the face of it under the 
following conditions: namely (a) that ho 
became the holder of it bcibrc it was overdue, 
and without notice that it had previously been 
dishonoured, if such was the fact; {b) that he 
look the bill in good J'aith and for value, and 
that at the time tho bill was uegoti.ated to him 
he had no notice of any defect in the title of 
the person wlio negotiated it ” (§ 29). A holder 
may sue in his own name, and if he is a 
“ liolderiu due course,” a defect of title in any of 
the prior parties does not all'cct his right, nor can 
I any right of sot-olf or counterclaim available 
against any other party to tho bill be exercised 
against him. If a holder, wliose title is <iefeo- 
tive, obtains payment of tlie bill the penson who 
pays him in due course is validly discharged 
(see § 38). If, for instance, a (>crson steals a 
bill endorsed in blank, and obtoins value for 
it from another person, who has no notice of 
any in*egularity, the pureliiiser is entitled to 
payment, being “tho holler in due course” ; 
al.so if the thie^‘, obtains payment from the ac¬ 
ceptor, the latter not having had any notice of 
tho theft, he gets a valid discharge, having j)aid 
it to the “holder.” It shouhl, however, be 
pointed out that a person holding a bill, the 
chain of indoi'semonts on which is intcrnipted by 
a forged indorsement, according to English law 
is not a “holder” iu any sense, and is not en¬ 
titled to payment tliough he gave value for tlie 
bill; also that a payment to a person holding 
such a bill is not a valid discharge—the only ex¬ 
ception being payment in-good laitli by a banker 
of a bill jiayahle on demand. English law, iu 
this respect, materially dillers from the law of 
other countries. Acoordingto German, Austnan, 
and Italian law a person, otherwise in the 
posiljon of a holder in due course, is entitled to 
sue acceptor and genuine iudoi-sei-s though 
one of tho indorsements through wliicli be 
derives his title is not genuine (German Bill 
of exchange code, §§ ‘jUB, 76, see decision of 
supremo mercantile court reported Rcichsol>er- 
haiidelsgericht, vol. ii. p. 281 ; Italian Codice 
di Commci-cio, §§ 287, 827). French law con¬ 
fers rights on the holder of such a bill, but 
* declares the drawee di.schargod if he has ])aid 
tlm holder without having liad notice^f tho 
loss of the bill (Code do Coinmcrw!, §§ 144^ 149). 
As, acconling to § 72 of tho English Act, tlie 
V{«lidity of an indorsement dejwnds upem the 
law of tho place where it was made, the pro¬ 
visions of foreign law relcrred to above may 
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The following table shows the Statistics of 
recent years; it applies thynghout to England 
and Wales. The size of 3558 iarms was not 
stated in 1851. 

It is clear tliat Riigiinid is not oven now 
wholly cultivakd by large farmers, and that 
small holdings have of late Bho\vn a tcmloucy to 
incroaseagain. But some at any rate of tlie causes 
whieh pi'oduoed lai’gc farming are still active, 
4nd some laws and legal customs combine with 
social and eeonomio conditions (see Cultuub, 
Large ako Small ; Conversion of Arajm.k 
INTO Pastuuk; Farming ;) to make anything 
like peasant farming difficult in England. The 


excuses of conveyancing add appreciably to 
Iho sum required Tor purchase, especially in 
the case of small parcels of land (see Torrens 
Transfer of Land hy Registration, Gohden Clul 
Essays, j). 38, and Kay, Free Trade in Land, 
but for auotlior view, Jevons, Fortnightly /iV- 
view, Mar. 1881). The development of “small 
culture,” such as market-gai^ening, may be 
balanced against these adverse conditions, and 
allotment h'gislation (see Allotment) is a sign 
of reaction against tlie aceiimulalion of the land 
in few hands. 

The economic oiTccts of the fluctuations in 
the size of agricultural holdings cannot easily 
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be isolated from the results ])voduccd by oilier 
factors than mere size; and there has been no 
time when contemiiorary opinion was not divided 
upon the point But the best writers have 
generally agiced as to the value of enclosures, 
which, from the 16tb century at any rate, 
may be considered as implying the amalgama¬ 
tion of small holdings. Fitz-llerbevt [Survey¬ 
ing) said in 1523 ilmt if an< acre of meadow 
“lie in severalty it is worth half as much 
again” as if “it lie at largo in the common 
meadows.” Tusscr in 1557 strongly approved 
of enclosing not only pasture but arable: 

* ‘ Good laud that is severall, crops may have three, 
In chain])ioii country it may not so he.” 

i.e. one-third of the champion land must lie 
fallow [Five Hundred roitUs of Good Hmhand'nj, 
Somers Trads, 1810, ch. 17). Blith, in 1649, 
alluding to enclosi^ pasture, sjieaks of the 
iisproportion betwixt the profits one 
lordship In common, and the next adjoining* 
to ft^'inolosod. ITie one worth three hundred 
pounds in common, the othei ncere a thousand 
in pasture” [The English Farmer, p. 35). 
Fortrey in 1668 made the same calculation of 
comparative values. In the 18th century 
Arbuthnot in 1778 defended larze farms aKainst 


the charge of comjmrative unproductiveness by 
aiguing that fanners of only 100 acres could 
not aflbrd to keep the ju'opcr number of 
labourers and of liorses, and that an arable 
farm of 300 acres emjfioyed more men than 
three 100-acrc farms. Adam Smith believed that 
“aftersmall proprietors, rich and great fanners 
are in countries tlie greatest improvers.” 
[Wealth of NcUims, cd. M'Culloch, p. 76). 
Arthur Young, wliile alluding to contemporary 
com]ilaints against largo farms as depopulating 
and as raising prices, emphasised their connection 
with the expensive enclosures of his day; 
“ How, in the name of common sense,” ho 
asked, “were such improvements to be wi-ought 
by little or even moderate farmers! Can such 
enclose w&stcs at a vast expense—cover them 
with an hundred loads an acre of marie 1 . . . 
No. It is to OHEAT PARMHiiS you owe these" 
[FolUicaX Arithmetic, p. 156). Writers of 
this century are still divided, but i)crhapB the 
balance of expert opinion at the present time 
inclines, for JCnglaud, to large farms with a 
moderate sju'inkling of very small ones, not for 
corn or sheep, but for dairying, fruit-growing, 
anS market-gardening. 

fFor the economic side of the Question at the 
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present day see Culture, Larqb and SmalI; 
Farming. —Kobbd, AgricvltuTdL Labourer^ 1893, 
wliere tlie views of various writers are summed up.— 
Craigie, “Sizeaud Distribution of Agricultural Hold; 
iiigs,” in Journal qf Statistical Soc,, Mar. 1887. — 
Bear,“State-inadeFarnier8,”At»efeen^/*C«n<., Ap il 
1891.—Caird, “ Agrieulttiral Statistics,”/o«rnaf 
0 / Slat. Soc., Mar. 1869.—Leadarn, Agricidlure 
and the Land Laws, 1881.—Jiroilriclc, English 
Landand English Landlords, —Prof. Asliloy 
has paid much attention to enclosures in his Econ. 
Hist., vol. i. pt. 2.—See also Doutniy, ConstilutUm 
d'Angkicrre. —Forinanoiial agriculture Denton’s 
England in the 15th Centurij may bo referred to. 
For the 18th century see Arthur Young’s Tours, 
uspi’chilly Six Months Tour through the Ninth of 
England, vol. iv. pp. 192, 198-2()7.—F. Forbes, 
Improi'emenl of Waste Lands and Dissertation 07i 
Orrai and Small I'amis, 1778. For Channel 
Isiaml.s, Arnold’s Free Land, 1 SSI).— Also .1. L. 
and B. Ilainuiond, The Village J-almurer, ]7(>0- 
1531, pub. 1911. lleports of Hoard of Agricult ure 
and Fisheiies, and Journ.. <f the SlatisUad Soriclg, 
Atsuic. lIoLDiNua Acts, App., Vol, I. e. g. r. 

HOLIDAYS. Tho term holiday now sigiiilics 
little more than a day on wliicli no work is 
done. But the etymology points to the fact 
tliat particular days have been reserved from 
(ho performance of labour, usually from a 
religious motive. All religions have set apart 
:;(U‘tain dnys lor tljo |)crl'onnance of religioim 
hiues. 1'i>ese duties, wliother external as in 
;ho case of saeuiice, or internal as in the case 
>f iu*ay(ir and incdibition, have always been 
leciuod to re(iuiro tho undivided attention of 
those who wish to discharge thciii, and attention 
jniinol be coneentiuted upon any act witlioiit 
ill interval r*' leisure longer than is needed 
for its bare itt-rfoimancc. Tho mind must be 
Jifcconihjoteti, as it were, from ordinary occupa¬ 
tion before it can be devoted entirely to religious 
Julies. Tliofeelingofeomjiassiou, too, whichmay 
be traced in all the religions of civilised men, has 
tended to multiply occasions of rest and of 
nijoyinent. In all tho more primitive relTgions 
thi* litea necessary to express piety and conciliate 
the higher powers have been so many and 
complex that the holidays required for worshiji 
have also sufliced ibr rest. Such was the ca.so 
with the nobler forms of polytheism, us in 
iucioiit Greece or Italy. Such also is or was 
the case with the Latin and Greek churches. 
Under those circumstances the demand for 
tiolidays merely as oppoi*tuiiities of rest does 
aot occur. But in communities professing a 
liiuplcr form of Christianity, o.- little influenced 
by religious feeling, tlie proportion of time set 
ipart for religious observances is shorter. 
Strict Ih'otestaiits have absolutely coudenincd 
ill secular occu|»Ation8 on Sunday, but, with 
;he reservation of Sundays, have left the whole 
fear for labour. Hence v demand for holidays 
lot of a religious character has been made by 
tnodera philanthropists and has been j>artlally 
sonoeded, os in this country by Sir John 
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Lubbock’s (Lord Avebuiy) Act Uicating four 
bank holidays in eaeV year. 

Considered merely on economic grounds, the 
necessity of a certain number of holidays in 
every year cannot be denied. It is jnoved 
by an ovenvhclmiug induction that incessant 
labour docs not yield the largest net product. 
As productive labour cannot bo continue<l for 
the whole twenty-four hours, so neither can it 
be continued for all days in the year. More¬ 
over all reasonable economists will allow that 
welfare as well as wealth is desirable, and that 
even the greatest possible jiroduotion of wealth 
in a given time would be too dearly bouglit by 
degeneration. But no absolute rule can be 
laid down as to the number of days in the year 
which sliould be rcsei-ved from iiidu.stry. In 
diflereiit cases dilfcrent periods of leisure are 
determined by difference (I) in national tempera¬ 
ment ; (2) in the character of occu])ations ; (3) 
ill the u.sc generally made of Iiolidays. Tims 
as regards (1) national temjieraincnt, certain 
races evolve an exceptional amount of energy 
in a given time, and so reijuire longer pcrioila 
for the restoration of vital force, whilst othej*s 
evolve energy more slowly but more con- 
tiuuou.sly, and so require more time to pro¬ 
duce tho s.ame result. A eompari.son of the 
Englishman with the Hindu or Chinaman 
would probably illustrate this dillcrenco. 

(2) Diflereuco in tiie character of oceiiitations. 
Tending the inaclulfery of a modern cotton mill 
is a more exhausting occupation than guiding a 
plough, and the occujiation of the poet or tho 
fliscoverer is more exhausting than tho care of 
machinery. Purely intellectual occupations in 
the case of tho.so who follow them assiduously 
are can-ied on more or less involuntarily. 
Much of tho highest and most fruitful thinking 
may be described as unconscimis cerebration. 
The born lawyer is for ever thinking over cases, 
the born inventor over mechanical improve¬ 
ments. This kind of labour is theieforc not 
only intense but aiso diflicult for the labourer 
to arrest. Even prolonged leisure may not 
give him repose unless accompanied by change 
of climate, scenery, or society. On the other 
hand tl?o ploughman’s labour ends when tho 
plough atojw, the bricklayer’s when he has laid 
the lost brick of the day. Tlius it may be 
aflirmod that the more intdlectual the labour, 
the longer sliould he the intervals of rest. 

(3) The diUerouce iu the use generally made of 
holidays,—a holiday may 1^ sclent in a gi'oat 
variety of^ays, each with a ditlerent economio 
r<^lt. It may be spent (a) in mere debauchery, 
in which ease Uie cost of the holiday is grtirt 
and the result of the holiday is diminished 
power of jiroduction ; or (b) in wholesome 
pleasure ; or (c) in mere vacancy, which, except 
for tho overworked, is comparatively unprofit¬ 
able ; or (d) in religious and domestic quiet, 
as in the English Sunday at its best, with 
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tlio reauU of^streiigtlicning and concentrating j 
character. The renewal C energy, the consoli- | 
datiou of character, are all of dii'cct economic 
value; and the holiday wliich contributes in 
duo jjroportion to all is the best holiday in an 
economic sense. 

It is thcriifoi'C clour tliat no rational econo¬ 
mist will lay down any absolute rule as to tlic 
nuinlxir of days in each year on wliich productive 
lahour should be intermitted. He will only 
say that every cla.ss of producer shouM have as 
many holidays in the year as are in’oessary to 
the liighest elliciency, which hnplie.s (1) tliat 
the faculties are fresh and vigorous, (2) that 
llie habit of industry has not been enfeebled 
by too many or too long intervals of idleness. 
These conflicting considerations can bo balanced 
only after au independent experimental in(iUiry 
for every calling.' 

\IUae limk on ^iuvday lieM in Various Foreign 
Oounines. See remarks of Petty and Caiitillon 
on the economic advantages of Protestantism as 
Wiistiiig fewer days in holidays than Itomiui 
Catholicism.] V.Q. M. 

HOLLAND, John {d. 1722), the organiser and 
perhaps the founder of the Bank of Scotland, 
was a merchant of the SrArj.K (Mimk, Uo/J of 
Hoy. Coll. Phys.y ii. 92), and connected with 
the East India ComiMiny. This may bo gathered 
from his own words, for ho says in reply to a 
statement that the blast India Company's 
casliiers' notes passed currcKtly in payment for 
the company’s use that ho “ never saw or know 
of such notes, although I was about idght years 
almost every day eoiivcrsant in that Businc.ss, 
and for several years since, have had oppm tunity 
to know the Adairs and Methods of that Com¬ 
pany ” {Discourse, introdnetion). Klscwlicro ho 
mentions that ho was sworn to the Englisli Last 
India Company {ih. 13). In 1G93 ho and 
several Scotch merchants in London obtained 
for seven years an exclusive right to manufacture 
in Scotland “Coldliester Baises, and all other 
sort of Bakes, which Baisdb will consume a 
great deall of wooll which cannot be othenvays 
profitable" (Acts of Pari, of Scotland, ix. 313). 
Soon afterwards ho and four others made various 
proposals to William III. for starting* a bank 
and for supplying the government with money, 
but they came to nothing {UuiTic. of the Bank of 
Fhtglmd, 4, 6). In 1695, being requested by a 
Scotch friend to drrfft a scheme for a bank for 
Scotland, be witli some hesitation did tins, and 
his views were incorporated in the act “for 
erecting a publick'Bank," passed J^ly 1695, 
v'hich authorised the creation of a bank possc^- 
iiyr exclusive banking rights in Scotland for 
twenty-one years (Acts Pari, of Scotland, ix. 
4W). This institution differed in kind from 
any existing banks, for it was the ‘ ‘ first instance 
in the world of a private joint-stock bank, 
formed by private j^ersons, for the express 
purpose oi making a trade of Iwinking, dependent 


oit their own private cajntal and wholly un¬ 
connected with the State " (“ Banking in Scot¬ 
land " in Mackod’s Diet. Pol. Econ., 124). And 
to Holland the credit of originating the idea as 
well as of drafting a workable scheme is in all 
probability due. Burton {Hist. Scotland, viii. 
67) regards him as llic organiser rather thaij iia 
the founder of the iiank, hut gives no definite 
rcjison for liis opinion. Ilollaud and four of 
his associates in the baise manufactory—it 
would be interesting to know whether they w?re 
the four above mentioned—were among those 
omj)owered to receive the subscriptions, which 
wcie quickly taken up. In 1696 he w.is chosen 
as the first governor of the bank which he wa.s 
invited to organise, being at his “own charge 
and expense," with the prospect of ^f S'Hy 
jH’ofita which might remain after the jiayiiiont 
of 12 per cent iiilercst to the subscribera 
{Discouisc, f>). He was a gainer by the bargain, 
and speaks warmly of the ju.stice ami gonero.sity 
wliich pievoiited him from losing by his woik 
{Hubic, ()). He had to face great diiliculties at 
the outset, for the Scoteli knew iiotluug about 
banking, and only after some oi)position did 
Holland succeed in obtaining the sanction of 
the directors to his suggested rules. He wa.s 
exceedingly anxious that the rate of interest 
should be kept low, and that every facility 
should bo given to iKirrewcrs, but hk projiosal 
that the statutable rate (6 per cent) should be 
reduced to 4 per cent met with much ojqKisition. 
The African Company, in defiance of the privi¬ 
leges of the hank and with the object of mining 
it, almost immediately set up the trade of bank¬ 
ing as one of its many de})artment8 of work ; 
hut the discretion displayed by Holland and 
the directors eiiul'lcd them to tide over the 
crisis until the collajise of the company left the 
hank without a rival. Holland, wilting in 
1715, states that though he had left of! business 
lor about twenty ycara, lie» could yet spend a 
good fart of his time in doing the business of a 
bank, and that though living a jwfect country 
life, he s|iont some time in contriving schemt^ 
which might be for the public good {iiuine, 6). 
And from his letters it would seem that hk 
ad vice was sought in emergencies by the directors 
of the Bank of Scotland. In 1715 he brought 
forward a pro|)osal for starting a conijmny 
which should lend “money on land and for the 
relief of the poor of the kingdom " {Directors of 
the Bank of England, 6). The rate of interest 
wivs not to exceed 4 per cent, and as the possible 
lowering of the bank rate which might result 
might he an objection to those interested in the 
bank, Holland wrote various pamphlets and 
letters indicating the advantages of a low rate 
to the nation, and pointing out the min which, 
lie considered, must overtake the Bank of 
England unless it modified its policy. A 
scheme and rules for the management of a bank 
in Ireland were also drafted by him and his son 
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licliard. He died at Brewood Hall, his reei* 
enco in Stairord.sliii'O. 

Jolin Holland is known to have wiittcn the 
blowing pamplihda :— A Short J/iscourse on the 
rexent temper of the Nation with respect to the 
ndian and African Company, and of the Jiu 'h 
f Scotland. Also of Mr. Paterson's pretended 
'vnd of Credit (169C). — The Jiinne of the 
tank of England and all Pnblick-Oredit inei'itahle., 
ud the necissity^ in a short time, of sto 2 )pinff the 
nymnUs upon the sc.aral Funds to the Hank, 
•oi'th Sea Compuiny. Lotteries, etc., if Uw, Honour- 
hie House oj Commons vill not themsches be 
ndi/es of the means lluit nuiy he ojei'd to jrreiKnt 
t (i715). — The Directors of the Hank of Evyland 
iru mies to the (ircat interests of the. Kingdom, and 
Iso nolj list to the, trust rcjwsed in them by the A dixn- 
ure.rs, who chose them to do their best Endeavours, 
y all honest Means, for the. Advantage of the 
'oint Slock (17ir >).—Some Lettirs relating to 
he. Hank of Scotland were published with ox- 
jlaiijitary remarks in a letter to the J^roprietors, 

>y I'.is son liichard Holland in 1723. 

[Til luhlitioii to ITolland’s own writings, the 
ollowin<^ may heconsiilted; Chambers,R., Domeshc 
■\ 71 nalsof Scotland, lii. (1801). — Mniik, W., lioll 
ifUui Royal Collcfc if Physicians, ni. (1878). — 
i-iiwsoii, \V. J., litslory oJ Hanking (T8r)'»).— 
Vlacleodjll. 1)., Dic.Lionary of Pol. /vWowy (1803). | 
- Burton. ,1. II., Hid. of Scollaml, viii. — Historical I 
Aeeoind •'/ the KsUdilishmcnt, etc., of the Hank of j 
Scotland (1/28).] E. a.m. 

HOLOCltABlI. A term a])pUed to a 
“deed’' or writ written, wholly or in the 
essential parts, niLh the gi'anter’a own hand. 
A liolo^raph document, such a.s a will in the 
testalor’s own haiidwiiting, is lie.ld in Scots 
law as well as m Kreneh law, and the sysLenis 
of law deii-ed fto .11 French law, to be valid 
withotr witnesses. A Joenment may be proved 
by extrinsic ovidonee to bo a holograph one; 
and it it is stated in the body of it to liave 
been writti i by the gran ter, tlio ]n-esumption 
of law is that it is so. But a holograjdi writ¬ 
ing, oU.er than a will or a ineieantik* docu¬ 
ment written in the couise of trade, does not 
of itself prove its own date where the date is 
in dispute or of importance; this m.iy be 
proved by other means. a. n. 

nOM K INDUSTRIES. This is the older 
form of indnsiria! o(;e 11 pat.ion, winch wa-s gradu¬ 
ally, and not without much iiTitition, sujtcrsedcd 
by the EAfn'ouv System. In contradistinction 
to the latter, it may be accurately and simply 
described in the following woixis, which arc 
taken from the i-cport of the committee of the 
House of Coinnions on the woollen manuhretnro 
of England, 1806. “ In the domestic system, 

. . . the maiuifactnro Is conducted by a multi¬ 
tude of master manufaelurci.s, generally jiossess- 
ing a very small, and scarcely ever any great 
extent of capi’-al. llicy buy the wool of t|^e 
dealer; and, in their own homes, assisted by their 
wives and children, and from two or three to six 
w seven joiimeymon, they dye it, when dyeing 




is ncttcf'.aiy, and through all the didbi'eut stages 
work it lip into undi^J'.'.sed cloth." 

Up to the time when the factory system began 
to bo practised, all the industries may be said 
to have been of this nature. Tlie prevailing 
feature of the system is tlie existence of the 
small capitalist, who j>rovid<5s work and liveli- 
bood only for himself and a meagre sujiply of 
subordinates. This system produced the crafts 
and OiLD.s (.see also Coni'ORATjoNS of A in s and 
Tradics) of the mitldle ages ; and the questions 
of capitol and laliour to which it gave rise are 
cxeinjdilicd in the famous statute of a])prentiec8 
in our own country (.see Ar’i’iiiCNTroKSiiii’, 
SrAiU'iK of). It was undermined when the 
great inventions of la.st century, and tlie ex- 
ton.siou of Iho ]iriiiciple of division of laliour, 
gave rise to the gi'cat organisations of workmen 
and the conecnlnition of labour power. Tlie 
savings eflected by the large capilalist forced 
the small ca]>italists to compete in the only way 
0 })en to them, viz. by combining their cajiital 
and forming one large unit in jilare of many 
.small ones. Hence the ]>i'ogres.s of JorNT-STOCK 
Comtanif.s, and the Icgi.slation of the juesrnt 
century for farilitatiiig the louuation of those. 
Notwithstanding this jiroecss of elimination, 
there are many scattered survivahs of tlie older 
system, c.sjiecially in the textile iiidn.strics. As 
an economic syslein, that of the handicrafts is 
historically very interesting; from a social stand¬ 
point it contiasts^i many ways so favourably 
with the factory system tliat many are inclined 
to ri'grct its decadence and virtual annihilation 
ill ICuglaiid. 

lllogens’s Six Centuries of Work and, Wage,s .— 
Ashky’s Economic History. — Yeats’s Technical 
history of CWwiCfCC.— Outminghain’s Growth of 
Englidi Industry and Conmcire. —II. M. Hynd- 
man’s Historical HasUt of Socialism. In Latimer’s 
Sermons some interesting facts regarding English 
homo industries in the middle ages may bo found. 
J. L. Green, The Rural lmkistrie.s of England, 
1895.— Ad. Smith,»“ Of Shetland Stockings,” W. 
of N., bk. i. ch. x.] M. a. d. 

HOAlESTEAl) AND E.XEMPTION LAWS 
OK TILE UNITED STATES. Vefnition.^ 
HonieaU'ad is the house and land eoustituling a 
family re.sidcnec. In law it is such residence 
exempt from forced sale. 

rrovisiou for the exemption of liomesteads 
from levy for the payment debts was not made 
in tlie common law, but i.s entirely statutory, 
being made on grounds of public ]»olicy only, 
because it is not well fof tlie state tluit a 
family bif deprived of its borne: it should be 
lH'otcctixl ugttiiist alienation of the lioij^ 
especially through th(! improvidence or mis¬ 
fortune of the head of the family. Tiio 
first law on the subject found in America 
was approved 26th January 1839, in Texas, 
at that time an independent republic. At 
present, out of the forty-eight states, the 
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district of %}1ambia, atid the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto ^i<'o, and PliUippiiio 
Islands, aevonluon of tlio stsitcs have constitu¬ 
tional provisions for llie oxrnq)tioii of home¬ 
steads, and all of them, wiili the exception of 
Delaware, Rhode Island, ami the distiiet of 
Golumlna, provide for siudj exemption by statiiR-. 
All of thejii oxem])t a certain amount of jKii>ional 
jti'ojM’rly, includin^f juimaiily wearing a]tpaicl, 
furniture, to^ds, library, cattle, etc. Naturally 
tlio details ol the lavs vary nmcb in the dillcrent 
states. Always the le^nvl possessor of a homc- 
8tea<l ri};ht must bo tbo head of a family. 
Usually the owner of a homestead must bo liviii" 
on the jtropciity in (piestion,— altliough in tbo 
state of Texas and in some few others the home¬ 
stead ri^dit may be ol>Uined as soon as the 
property is improved, so that tbo intent of 
aci)uiiiii^f a i-esiilenco tli(‘reon is clear. In some 
slates the liomestead ri^ht is assumed from the 
fact of the hrad of a family oecupyin^; the 
}property with his family. In other states the 
property so claimed for <'xcniption must be 
openly declared at the time the ]iroperty is 
made tlie bomeslead ; ami in still r»tliers tlieie 
must bo a recorde<l claim to the homcstea<l in 
order to "ivo it tlie riolit to e.\ein])tion. Tlie 
nature of tlie claim is tliat ol an csiato for life, 
althouoli the wiht un<l cliildron oi the ownei' 
have also an estate of inheritaneo, the children’s 
rights lasting until they become of age. In 
some states, in order to giv€ia clear title to the 
]>ioj)erty it it is H(ihl or mortgaged, the wile 
must freely sign the deed f»i the mortgage ; and 
in some eases mention must be specilically made 
of tlie fact that by so doing she gives ujp her 
homestead rights. This provision lias at times 
been used for fraudulent pur^Kxses, tlie wife 
signing the mortgugo, but not sj)eeifieally men¬ 
tioning the homestead. Time nml court de¬ 
cisions will, however, remedy such defeets. The 
exemption of the homestead fi om sale on account 
of debts is not a Complete one. In no case is 
the homestead claim good Us against the stale 
itself on a claim for taxes. Gcnciully the right 
docs not extend to cxcmjition for jxayment of n 
debt made to purchase the projpcrty itself, nor 
against a mechaiiie’s lien ujkui the |)roj»eiiy, | 
nor to debts already existing when the estate 
was bought. The amount of the exemption 
vefl-ies greatly in the dilferent states. In 
Maryland the vahtiJ of the I'stato which is 
exempt, whether real or peisonal pixipcrty, 
is limited to $100 (^20); whereas in Texas, 
California, Noiih Dakota, South Dakota, and 
in some of the other stales the value of the 
^perty exempted may amount to $50(^0 
(.£1000). In some of the stat<« the amount 
ofpersonal property that is exempt Irom levy 
is hxed ; biit«-tho homestead may be a certain 
lot of ground,—for example, in Minnesota 
80 acres or less in the country, or one lot to 
one half-acrtf in city or town; and in Kansas 


160 acres in country, or 1 aero with iTnjirovc- 
monts iu town, regardless of its value. Under 
this law, if the homestead oocu])icd but one 
lot of ground in a city, it might be of 
great value, and .still be exempt from levy. 
Ilf MTsconsin and low'a equal liberality is 
shown. In some of tlie newer states gi’c’jit 
hardshiji has ofleii resulted from the fact 
j iliat ei’i'dilcpTs couhl not eollcet from wclb 
to-<lo dehlors Slims duo to them, hecuu.se 
they had been invested in a homestead. The 
rule of construction of the homestead and 
exemption statutes varies in the dilferent states. 
I'or example, in Louisiana and Minm-sota the 
constructiou is sLiiet, the courts holding to the 
letter of the law ; whereas in many of the otluT 
states—as, for examjdo, in Michigan—the 
courts have decided lliat the construction of 
tlie. law, on a number of grounds of jmblic 
policy, should liberal, and in favour of tbo 
owner of the homestead rather than of the 
creditor. 

In tlie statutes of. the federal government 
the e.xpu'ssion Homestead Laws ajqilii^sto the 
laws of eongross which have ]>rovuled ftpr the 
free settlement of tlic juihlic lamls. Under the 
law of 20th May ]}SG2, “every ]»er.sot) who is 
the liead of a lamily, or who has ariived at the 
age of twcnty-oiH* years, and is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has tiled his declaration 
of intention to become sneh, .as rcipiiied by tlie 
naturalisation law's, shall be entitled to enter 
one qnai ter-scctiou(l()0 aeies) or a less quantity 
of (certain) unajqu'opriatc'd ]>ublie lands,” and 
tile a homestejui claim upon the huids. If ho 
lives u]K)u t!u! land for three yeais, builds a 
haliitable house, and cnllivates not less than 
unc-3ixleent.li of the area of his entry beginning 
with the second year and not b-ss than one- 
eiglith beginning with the third year, he may 
receive a clear title to the lands from the United 
States upon the payment of jv small registration 
fee oMivo or t<*a dollars (£1 or £2). Entries 
of 320 acres or less of non-mineral, non-irrig- 
ablc, etc., lands, not containing merchanlahle 
timber, were allowed in specified statM and 
icnilories by acts of 1904 and 1908 ; and in 
1918 additional cntrie.s, aggregating 640 acres, 
were permitted for stock-raising homesteads. 
Hjiceial provisions have also been made for 
soldiers and sailors. It is also jirovidcd in 
this homestead law that no such lioinestoad 
shall become liable to the satisfaction of any 
debt contracted prior to the issue of the patent 
therefor. Under the homoslcad and pre- 
(‘in])tiou laws (federal pre-emption laws repealed 
by act of 3rcl March 1891) nearly all of the free 
jmblic domain of the United States has Iwcn 
already taken by actual soltleixs, to tho great 
li>enelit of tho country. To this law has been 
due, in great jiart, the immigration of the best 
of the foreign clement now in the UiiitcA States, 
as well as tho enonnous incrcaso in tho value 
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of tho western lands, and the rapid* ad¬ 
vance in wealth and culture of the western 
stales. 

[The leading authorities on Homestead and 
Exemption laws in tlio United Status are : Pufus 
Waplos, The Law of HomstPMl and K.ccwpiinn, 
1893 ; A. M. Kale, Ifomeslead Kxevijilinii Laws^ 
1902; and J. It. Ilohrer, Quedions and An.twrrfs 
oil the, IJnih'd SlatA'a Public I/iiid Jaiws and Pro¬ 
cedure, 1912.—Avery careful and complete «lis- 
ciis'^ioii of the subject is (oinid also in Emory 
VVaslilmni, On lietd Projicity, 1902.—Of course 


the final authority must always lie the Htatutes of 
tho individual and tlm legal decisions 

thereupon.] 

Tlie following table contains a very brief digest 
of llic exemptions of real property and personal 
])roperty in all of the states and territories of the 
United States. Tho table is inodelleil after the 
one prepatvd for balor’s ('ijchiih-dia of Polilicid 
Seirucc; J'n/itieid Keoiminf, and of Ihe. PollHcfd 
History of the ITuUed Klalrs, published in 1883 ; 
but it iwis been entirely revised and brought down 
to l.sl January 1920. 

J. W. J. i 


Statin. 

JlUAt, ritOI’EIVI Y KXKMn'IOH. 

riUlHiiN'AL PROI’EUTV EmCMITION 

>•10(11) (C'joo) of peinoiial propeity, wearing appai'd, 
and other artu’lcs. 

Alaliaiiia 

IMI acics valii(‘<l tn SJOOO (£400); or, ill 
liHii Uiereof, $2000 (£400) to widow lo 
be re.-ilisiid from sale ol doeedent's 
propelty. 

Ari/oiia 

lloiiiesb'ad lo $IUn0 (£So(i) to bead «>l 
l.uniljr. Whot*’ l•■.lat^• if leit in i".(‘fss 
of $J2000 (ClOO) t<j widow uiid iiunoi 
cliildien. 

Nec«‘s-.ary botiseliold fiuniture and apjiaiHl; jno 
\isuhH lor tbiee nionibs; bsils, instiniiienis, 
and libraries necessary to prolc'-sion, etc. 

To biMd of tamily, p‘'TM>ii il piop’th to \alu« o' 
$.’.00 (ClOn), ami the wearing appaiel of laimly; 
to single jiei-son, p<isoii;il jnopiity to §2iio 
(£10), .iimI AvcaimgapiKiiel. 

Wliole e.st-ito 11 not in oxenss of $ir)0f) (£000) to 
widow or iniiioi elnldien ; lile, health, a<-cident, 
aiiniiitv“v l■lldow^lent msniaim* ik>Iicics. 

Aikaiihas 

|i>il jteies in eminliy or 1 :i'TO in town, 
with iiiiptovoiii' iils, to valuii of $’2''00 
(CfiOO); in'vor loss Uiun SO antes in 
cMnilry or \ aero in town regardless ol 
Aaluo. 

H.HiH'stead to value ol $ aiOO (-I'-lnOO) (d 
lieail ol family, or $lOO0 (£'20'i) to aii> 
lii'ison. 

(UUIoriiia 

<Jonlll^ ticiii. 

0<l|i>l.ubi 

Drluwaii- 

_ 

Fluli la 

Ilomeslead to ocmipier to value,ol $1000 
(£200). 

Libiiiiy,ete.,$ •I'll (£100); cattle, etc., .$;I50 (£70); 

>j we.ii mg a]>paiel and lionseliold fninitnie; many 
speuilicail icles, such .is hot so, etc , loplijsiuiaii, 
s2ii(l{£4o), Ixvit to llshcimaii, $2ii0(£in). etc. 

iloiis'* and lot. or lots m town ot eoimtiy 
of any nnmbei ol acre-., bi \aluo o! $2000 
(£100), b> oCtmpliT. 

No real esbito exempt ion. 

\\ eai mg app.iH?.Tlid Inmse liii iiishiligs $100(£20); 
tools, implemetiH, etc., i^lOO (£‘.*o); lilnury, 
§•100 (£fiO), and v.iiious other at tides, 

'tools, etc.., $7.^ (£r>) III New C.aslle ami Sussex 
counties. $‘>0 (£b>) m Kent county; Ijonk.s; to 
he,111 of lamtiv, $'200 (CIO) pecsoiial piopeityin 
New Castle t’o., and $100 (£:i0)ju Kent Co.; 
sewing machine. 

litO neros in oounlry or <\ acre and resi* 
donee in town, with irnjirovenientH. 

Prison,il piopeilv to aniount ot .>10110 (£'200). 
wagesundd.im.igcsdne heml of laiiiily; iii-oeeeils 
of life insurance policy. 

Heal estate or jiersonalty to the v.ibie of §1000 
(tS'JO); pensions. 

(leojgiu 

Ileal esbib* or personalty to tlio value of 
^ $b’.<K) (£:‘.20). 

blubo 

Hoiiiesb ad wortii (i*000) to bead of 

l.iinily, or #1000 (£‘200) lo any person. 

Uesideiie«'wori,h'$loou’(C iOO) lo a house¬ 
holder with lainily. 

Desk.s, etc., §200 (£40); eiftun ol n.nier, etc., §'i00 
(£100); life uiKuraneo moneys where prumium 
dill not exceed $’2r)0 (CriU); library, etc., of 
pbysieien, attorney, etc.; many other articloa 
■’i) any jxTson §100 (£20) peisonal projierty; to 
hixad of family, §300 (.£»>0) woith; to all wearing 
jippaiel, etc. 

Illinois 

liidiiiita 

'I'o each honseholdtr $(K)0 (£120), real 01 
pm.soiial, or both. 

Ileal Ol- pei-sonal proiwrty to the amount of §000 
(£V20X 

Town 

Homestead to Uou<l of family of 40 acres in 
country or i acre in city tir town, of the 
value of at loiwt # >00 (.£100). 

Wealing appuol, books, etc., of family; lyjnse- 
hoM fiunitnre, §200 (£10); necessary tools, im- 
plemcntH, instrnmenl?, etc.; piintmg pi-esses, 
etc., of newsi«iper, §1-200 (£240); pemsion money. 
ty.o6 (£1<H)) furnituii'; tools, uIa;., §400 (£S0); 
Block, fooil, etc., $o00gj(h)); and other articles 
tahead of family; to othov person -tools, etc., 
§F)C (£80) and other articlis; iiension money 
for thi-ee months. 

KaiisHH 

ICO acres in country, or 1 uer« with im- 
pi-ovementf> in town; value not limibd. 

• 

KontucUy 

Ijand wit; dwelling tA> valtio of #liH() 
(£'200) to a householder. 

Domestic animals; iinidements; fiirnituMTand 
furnishings for family use; twls r,f mechanic, 
§100 (£20); )ii-ofes<ion.al libiary, §ri00 (£f00); 
w'agos not exceeding .§.50 (£10); etc 


tloniesteii.l,‘2»>0ucn)s with buildings, rural 

DomosUe.animals to value ol §2UU0 (£4o0); liouae- 


or urban; or to value of #*2000 (£400) if 

1 liold goods to |■'i(H) (£100). 


sold. 

1 
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States. 

itPAL PRorEIlTV KXRMl’TUiH. 

;niil anil dwoliii^' Ui valiio of (ClOO) V 

to a hoHSrthoMcr. 

PEUSONAL Pnoi-EHTY Knemition. 

fraiiii" luTirfuriiiliiin to $1011 (CJO). 

lililiiry 111 $160 (£30): tool, to worlmi-n, S.'" 
(£10); clnninstu’ iiiiiniiils; and otlmr lluncs._ 

Maine 1 

lUnrylaiid 1 

MiissachiiM-’M •' 1 

f.il or ]H’thonal iJiojH'ity of valne of ^ 

j5:l(iO(C2ii). _ 

l.iniostoad to valueof!t^ 00 (t:i«;n)tohouse- $• 

luihler Inivini; family. 

'eaniijf apiiaiol, books, and many other articles. 

3(>u(£a)) furniture; tools, etc., -^•<>‘>(•£‘-,91 
ete. §in0 (£20); hoats for lishiiu', §100 (£20), 

>• iiiii ‘ >') aew 11 maehiiie j li.il ernal bcnelieiarj 

1,; ,. I j;;. , , . . . lailwax lelietlumls; 



and other articles. __ _ 

•i'lO (CM>) luiniture; §2r>0 (criO) sttick in tiadc; 
sl.iU (till) books, farm animals, ami minor 
aitides: wherejndpmetit is for woik, hihniii oi 
sei vices, not ]irofensional, only §>0U (£100) 
wolth ol neivmal i'ioi)eil.v is excmi't 


0 acres in ('onntry, or city lot ami resi- > 
(lence to value of $lf>U0 

Miinii'sjla 

[omestiwl to hniischohler with i.iinily, Ml n 
acirs 111 country, or one lot to i acic in 
city or town. 

■•.OU (£l0(i) liiuiituie, .aimiialH, eti'., (£*>0) 

fai-m implements: §400 (£80)tools, 
etc.; §2000 (£400) piesses, etc., and §100 (£80) 
stuei 111 tnulc; many othci artirdi's. 

MlK.SISS>]ll>l 

luiiM'sicafl lolioiixi'lu'l'lci'with rjiuily, H'H 

a(‘ir-i III iMuiitiv 01 ^l■s;'il'llO(^ iii ctl'y; to 
v.iliio ol s:!08» (i:C00). 

’iMsoiial pioperty to §2.'30 (£00); lifo iiisiinanee 
moneys, §Hi,0()0 (.£ 20 <Ki); tools, mipletnonts, 
weaiinj; iippaid, piuato libranos, profes.sioiial 
m-'.li uments, (de. 

MiKsunu 

Iloiiu-sleail m voimtiy, luoacies ami not 
(«\crefliir4$‘ir><)"(-t:5""); '» ’''V'V' 

iii^s aii'l iiroumls houi .5lMi-) (c;>00) t" 
j<:«KiO (Ci'f'ii). 

FuiniturH, §100 (£20); pioMM.'iis, §100 (C-o), a 
miiuhei of donle^Uc animals; nceessaiy tool-, 
ami implements; or, in lieu of othei piopetl.S 
books lor j>rolcssii.tiial men, meiUeines loi 
nhvsieians, ote. 

Mont^ana 

lldiiirsteTil to h<m->i‘)i(iMi*rM of li>0 ain'sni 

J acfi' in city or town, ol value of $2 ><'h 
(C500). 

\Vi .11 utt; :tpi«uel; hoiiseliokl ruinilnie ami nouks 
io §200 (£10); ofhoi liousidiold iiec'ssii ms, 
domestic animals; ami nniunous spemiie ex- 
emplions to laimcis, niedianics, i)hj.Meians, 
lawyers, nnner.s, etc. 

4 :,,(in(£|on) exempted when noieal (-.state is owned. 

“ and iHm.snm mom-y or propeilv puidiase.! (,i 
iiiiI»io\eil witli itio value of §2000 (£10") 
t;hansret~§2O0 (£lo); mwessary housdiol i 
fiirmiuio; domesliu animals; lavminK imph- 
ment^i, §i000 (£200); prolessioiial tools, inslru- 
menusl libraries, ete ; cabin of nmier, §4 hi 
(£ 100); .and nlhei .artic-hxs.__ 

Nebraska 

IC.O acres in cnuiifry ot two hils in iiicoi- 
]H)iateil jtUu’O, not eM*eE(hnj;-^-0iHi(t4<*h) 
111 valiii'. 

iioiiicstna 111 iiri'i of laiio'y fo 

JjiHl;) (ilOOfJ) 111 Kolil noiii. 

Neva<ia 

Now UaiiipsliHi 

UomchtcaU wnith '"•"v) oi 

thereof as does not e.M-ecl ifi-UU (kliXi) 

KlOll (£‘Jl) fiiniitiira; $3iiU (£40) liliiiii'y, $ll«i 
' (£ 20 )loo 1 i.;$ 6 l'(Clo)fooUliJl.rOYlMTOis; oliitli- 

111-:; d.iiriCYtii* i.iiim;iIh. 

New .IcMwy 

Now Mexico 

liimiesli'ml lo aiiK-unt of §H)no (£21)0) t(» 

Tu ailioiuit of i fllO (£40) Olid clot.lilii£. 

honseholiler. _ 

Uumeshi^l toTieadof taimly of value ot 
$1000 (£200). 

»> 

W-iiiinii; iiliiar..), callin, do., tmoks, i-to.; $3i»l 

(£10) furiiiUiro; aii'l iiimiy ollii’r m fiido. ; I.'- 

uiiiiiainwl woman-.?l.6'l (£30) wiiiiiii" aj,|«.lyl 
and oUi'T ait,K'li.s; iiiBtiiiv'i'iil.3. I'lo-, if'" 
(£",«• lil.raiy of alXomoy, $.00 (£100); man.. 
|,l,lll■^llll,i^■ll‘B; tolii.ail ol f.iii"lv 1'"' oo 
of liom.ist...lil, S'-i.W (£ 100 ) ical . 111.1 [mraoniil 
nroiNu tv .a'hlitioiia!. 

New York 

Homestead to value of §1000 (£200) to 
houscholdoj's. 

Family lihiaiy, §>0 (£!('); cciUnii domcsi.ic am- 
mils* family provisions; weanii« api'ard; 
m-e-sUrv household furmshiiij;s am! utensils; 
mcfdianm's i-ools, §20 (£0); additional per¬ 
sonalty, §2r>o (Cto). 

North Carolina 

Hniiiestwul to \alue of §10'»i) (£2oo) l-i 
oiea^Ktnt ol .in (•.sUile 

To value ot frODO (£lCHi). 

Sion(£ 2 n)l>ook 8 . ok.; weaiiuR 
supply of pTuvisions for lunidy; §1000 (£ 200 ) 
worth of peison.al jiroiierty additmrial. 

North Jhikoki 

' t)0 u(T(^ in couiil 1 y oi 2 aci i‘s, to value o 
§&000 (£ 1000 ), (0 head oflainily. 

Ohio 

To artwiiul, of '‘i‘«"l lo hrails o 

families only. H hmi sold under 

in ior lion, S-'iOO (£100) isiin to widow oi 

OlnthinK, lurmturo, inol.s, etc., or §*ou (,£iiKi) 
additional exemption if no real esUite Ik owned. 

Oklaiionin 

ItM) acres m country or one acre in town 
with improvement.!}. 

Uousohobl furnitnro; implomfintK, tools, nisi.iu- 
monts, or tmoks uswl in trado or piofessioii; 
certain domestie animals ; and other artidcs. 


____ :- 

i’onBlons ; wraiinR apparel, $100 (£20), or $60 (CW) 
for oocli inenilwr of a family; tools, rlr-, $400 
(£S0) ; funuturc, iilonaila, etc., $300 (£00) ; otlicr 


■ 160 acres in country or 1 lot in town o 
city, of value of §3000 (£<100). 

's. 


nrl ides. 

_ _ V 

J_______ 
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RtA I’RS. 

IlEAt, Propkhty Kxkmition. 

*^KR8o^1Al. I’noruurY ExrMiTios, 

rciiDHylvania 

l*rojM‘il,y oiMun' roiil or poiijoiial, to tiir 
value of $300 (.too). 

■ y - 

iiiSOi) (£(‘<n) value of pniiieity, PilliC’f nal or per- 
Honul, iiesidcs woai my apparel; whore tin* iiidy- 
niont IS for wages ol §100 (A,2{i)(.r loss, or hoaul 
fur four weeks or less, no eMMiiption is allowed; 
proceeds of insuianec and annuity cuntiacts to 
.§100 (€20) per month. 

Island 

No iral oslnt** exp.iiiplion. 

•§200 (£10) fools, elc.; §:5U0 (€ 00 ) hiinilnrc, elc.; 
hooks, pIc., §.5(io (€0 *1); many other ai tides. 

RollUl CiLKlllll.l 

worth '^1000 (t-OO). 

(£100) w'oilli of per.^oiial properly. 

HiiuUi D.ikdt.i 

Hoitii‘sli'.L<l 1(1 lii'ad ol raiinlv ot IfiOafircs 
in coniitiy or lioiisi' and lota in cilv oi 

1 ai’ic m city oi town, of value of ^f.'»oo0 
(CIOOO). 

H(K)ks, wealing appatid. «dc., to any peison; to 
hciui of l.uiiily, §7.'.*) (€15(1) additional; lo nn.\ 
is'i son §:inu (€*•()) addit.ionul ; m in In-u Iheieol. 
tiooUs, etc., !?200 (€10); >(2*10 (€I0) luinituic; 
cattle, wa'jg.ms, stock, ole., §l2‘i0(€2fn); lilirary, 
etc., (€i;u). 

T'-iitksspo 

Honicslcaii worth $1000 (€200). 

Clotiniig, luroituro, and a long catalugiie of ims- 
celkim’ous at tides. 

Ti-vas 

200 acK's with li'oisrt in country, or lot 
woifh (CIOOO) and i»‘>rd(ini(‘ in 

t.()wn, tr» a fannly. 

i‘'urmturo, tools, ami inaiiy oUmr at tides. 

Ul.ih 

Il'iincsli'ad \ii .SHiOO (tShK)) jo head ol 
fanidi ; aiidil.ion.il $.‘i0n (tllflo) for wife 
and $ 2 rj 0 (tr)(i) for each mcinlK'i of family. 

§.100 (€00) rhaiis, etc.. $300 (£f>(l) liiiinlure, etc.; 

(£0O) fanning utensils; K'lOd (€lisi) tools, 
(de.; insl^ninrnls, etc.; §>00 (£ltl*i) ealnn of 
miner and $200 (€1*0 tools, etc ; many othci 
artn les. 

V<-nii'nit, 

Hoiiir'.l<‘i<l woi1.li ?> -on (€ 100 ) 10 anj houso- 
k>*c]ii‘i, and iftnl.», piolits, and piCHlucIs 
Mici cof. 

XecPssary wearing aiij-aud, houst-hold gooils and 
fuimtiire; prolessional IsMtks and insliunnsits, 
$200(€I0); and a long list ol spi'cilic aitndes - 
domestic animals, pmiiucts, elc. 

Vn"iitia 

xJiioO (tlOO) in leal OI personal piojiei t.y 1o 
head of a family. 

tHotliiiig, imiiitme, lihraiv, doniestic ammals, 
besides .*2(K)n (€ KKi) real or pd son.ll. 


Hoiiiesteiid to hoiiseholdel of value ul 
i<1000 (€200). 

Wealing apjsard; $'*iin (€100) piivatc lihraiy; to 
lioiiseliolder- l € H'O) f'liliitni e, etc.; cattle, 

elc., or $200 (€ 10 ) pelMinal J.i opejly ; ''•MiO(£10(l) 
farming uteiiMls; (£ 100 ) tools; .-(Jtii) (£40) 

insti umeiits ol pliNsic tan ntid $.'> 0(1 (Cl00) lihiui y; 
lil>nuy of tdlonipy oi other professioiial man 
Ri'tOO (£ 20 O)^tml §200 (£in) of Im niture. 

W i-si \ in;iiiiii 

Iloiiieslead wortll ^^lOOl) (€ 200 ) to head ol 
n family. 

I’eisoiial pstalo not exceeding $200 (£40) ni value. 

WlSl'nllsIt, 

10 acies wit.h hidise in counl.iy, oi lioii>e 
and \ acri'm lowii, to occnjiiei, of value 
ol $jOOO(C100ij). 

§2011 (£10) fmmtntt', etc.; §200 (CKi) [aiming 
nUmsil'.; $ 20 o(€lii) tools; §l.'iOO(£300)im;ss(s, 
etc. of piintei, m wlieie indgnicnt is loi wages 
forseivicRs todcrendanl§l0('(£s0); manyotlier 
ai tides. 

W'j’iiiiiinj' 

lUnntslead to value ol $2''>rt0 (t.'-OO) to 
he.ul of family oi olher person nO years 
or more ol aye. M.ay consist of lionse 
and lots or riiim to liiO acres. 

■il.iO (€30) weaniig npiiand: to head of family— 
§‘i00 (£100) Imniliiie, and other arlndcs; .$:tO0 
(£i4l)l(>ols, elc.; $3n0(€'i0) lihi.u), iiisliuinents. 
elc. 

! r.MiiTolUKs. 
l>isVi K-t nf CnU 
Miiibia. 

No ie..l pstale exciiiptuii? 

t:iothing, furuiture, elc.f to value of R3t0 (£i'i<i); 
mechanics\Rk>ck or Hiols, $200 (£40); family 
lihiary $40'* (£>>0) ; and other articles. 

Alaska 

li.O acr(j.s ’ll countrv or ' aciein town, l4i 
value ot if! 2.')00 (ilVoO). 

Hooks, do., .?75 (€1.5); neimssary wearing ap)iarel; 
tools, implements, lihraiy, etc., used in Liado ot 
piofpssion, $500 (€ 10 ( 1 ); certain personally lo 
heail of fannly; earnings of debtor foi i»0 days 
* next preceding judgment il necessary to family, 
$I(VI(£20). 

Hawaii 

To liousfikee]iev with family 1 acre and 
dwcllinys thereon to value of §1000 
(.€200). 

All nacessary wearing ap)«ocl and li.msehohl- 
fmniHhings; faniimg implements, $50o miOO); 
some dome.stic. anunals; ncccss.ary tools of aiii- 
san; instrumriila, nooks, etc., of pixilessional 
persons; and other iliinus. 

IMi 11J ppi nf 
Isiainls 

Ilonicslea 1 to resident to the value of 150 

JK'KOS. 

• 

Ncppssary tools and iinjilemeiits; doim’stic ani¬ 
mals, 150 jH’sos; iiAcssary wearing apiKViel; 
•onschohl furniture, 7.5 pesos; piolcssional 
library, 500 pesos • and other articles. 

I’oito IIh'o 

Es! ito if honiftstoad t^t occujiier with 
family, $500 (£100), ii) farm or lot with 
buildings. 

• 

I'caks, Dip., ?10O (tSO); hmiDplKil.l r..ini«mR 
$200 (£40); wi.aring appiiel; larni iniplcinents, 
$200 (€40); certain doine.stic animals, jieeds, 
etc.; tools of artisan, $300 (£50); pixilessionul 
Insl.ruments, hhraiies, etc.; cabin of miner, 
$200 (£40); and other aitides. 


j. \v. J. 
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HOMOLOGATION—HORN 


HOMOLOGATION (Fr*). Tenn 'employed 
for the formality by which aiAriitlionty coiilivuia 
certain acts or conveutions between indivuluals 
or associations. It is most tVeqnently used in 
relation to railway tarilfs, ^jeucral or s]iocial, 
which cannot be u])i)lieJ without tho liomolo- 
gation in Fi-aneo of the minister of public works. 
Tlie necessity for it was at iirat contest’d by the 
companies, wliich argued their absolute riglit to 
raise or reduce their rates within Die limits 
fixed by their charters or acts of coiicc^ssion. 
Tlio govornmeiit maintained its prerogative of 
examining tlie proposed tariHs and imposing its 
veto by a refusal to homologate, as a measure 
of public policy, otheT^vise the established econ¬ 
omic system of tho country iniglit he frustrated 
by dhfcrential rates in favour of foreign im}>oi l'<, 
particular mcrchandi.sc, traders, or localities. 
Tbo contention of Uio government prevailed, 
and all modificaLions of tariffs are now 
submitted to tlie (hqwirtmcnt of public works 
for homologation. T. i.. 

IIONOUk (iib''rty or franchise), a collection 
of manors, icfciining their separate manorial 
organisation in most respects, even when one 
central court was hold for all. Tlicso estates 
were developments of grants, made by Anglo- 
Saxon kings, of jurisdiction, with or without 
land, over large districts, even whole hundreds. 
None but lords of honours held courts over a 
district larger than a manor, and even such 
courts were really aggregations^f manor-courts. 
As local jui-isdiction and I'eudal organisation 
decayed tlio great lords might have 8nccecde<l 
in dividing tho^ country among a few large 
landed propru'tors but for the legal checks put 
upon their jurisdiction (Assize of Clarendon, 9, 
11, Stat of Marlborough), and upon tho forma¬ 
tion of new manora (Quia Emptorcs, 1290). 
Doubtless tho caution of the kings helpc<l to 
keep up the numbers, as well as to keep do>vn 
the power, of tlie landed nobility and gentry. 

[Stubbs, Comtf. //is(.,'t880, I. 108,400.—Gneist, 
Hist of Evg. Const,^ trans. 1880^p. 148, ami ch. 
xi.— iMagm Carta, 43.—Digby, Ural Pro2ier(y, 
1876,52.] E. a. p. 

HONOUR (Payment fou). Where a bill 
of exchange has been noted or protested, for 
Don-t»ayment, any jierson may intervene and 
{lay it mpra protest for tho honour of any 
jtarty Uablc thereon, or for the honour of the 
jierson for whose accmnit the bill is drawn, 
l^yment for honour is known in continental 
couutries as iiaymcnt by “intervention,” a 
term which cxpj-esscs its^iatiirc as a “negotiorum 
gest o,” It thus constitutes an exccptftm to 
iSj'ff^oral nile of English law that jiaymcnt 
by a ati’angor to the contract is ineffectual to 
liberate tlio debtor. Wlicre a bill is i»aid mpra 
protest the per^n who pays it is thereby 
subrogated to the lights and duties of tlie 
holder as rc^i^lHls the ])arty for whose honour 
he pays, and a1l,^rti6s liable to that ^larty. 


[Sae § 68 of tbo Bills of Exchange Act, 1882; 
and Chalmers, BilU of ICrchange, ed. 4, p 5’‘)0.] 

M 'J.C. 

HOOKE, Aniuiew (18th century), oomi>a.re(l 
the* capital wealth of the country with tho 
amount of tho national debt in order to show 
that the existence of tlio latter involved no 
danger to tf.c state. He estimated the growth 
of capital between 1600 and 1750 by assuming 
llio value of tlie personal .stock to bo twenty timc.s 
as large as the amount of coin in circulation; to 
this he added tlie value of land-s and liouses; and 
thus avrivtul at a total of a thousand million 
]»ouuds, or twelve and a half times the amount 
of the national debt in 1750. Such estimates 
must always bo bused on conjecture I’atlicr than 
on knowh'ilge ; and that made by Hooke ^\as 
distinctly too liigh. Hooke also suggested a 
scheme for tbo discharge of tho national <lebt. 

An Esmy on the National Deht and National 
CopiUd, or the AccAaint truly stated, Debtor ami 
Creditor, London, 1750. 

[M. V. D. M. [MonsieurVivant dc Meziigne-s], A 
(Inieral Vieio of Plmjland from the Year 1600 to 
1762 in a Letter to .1. M. L. C. D. 'Praiislated 
fiom the French, Lomlim, 1706.—Sir 11. Giffcn, in 
The Growth of Capital, Lomlon, 1889, p. 90, sjicaks 
liiyhly of this publication, which siij)plies thu means 
for a criticism of that of A. Hooke.] n. H. n. 

HORN, loNAOE Einhorn, also known as 
Edwaid Horn (1825-1875), was horn at Vag- 
UjhMy (Hungary) and died at Pcsth. Having 
taken a part in tho insuiTcction of 1849, ho 
was compelled to leave his country and went to 
Germany, where ho published Hungary before 
IS4S (ill German) in 1851. 'flic publication of 
this work brought on him a politi»'al prosecution. 
Tho severe sentence which followed compelled 
him to take refuge in Belgium, where he jmb- 
lished, also in German, liis Statisthclics Qenialde 
drs Konigrekhs Bclgien, 1853, and BcvolkerungS’ 
wisscnshuftliche Studien nvs Bdgicn, 1854. In 
1855 he established himself at Paris, whore he 
was soon* employed as a contributor on the 
Journal dcs flconomhtes and on the Jlcme Cbu- 
lemporaine as well as on the xTournal des Dibats 
and La Presse, and also published Das Krcdit- 
toesen in Frankreich, 1857, John Law einfnanz- 
gesrhichtUche Versueh, 1858, then La erise 
cotonnUre et Ics textiles indigenes (8vo, 1863) os 
well as the sjiccch made on his reception into the 
Institute of Egypt at Alexandria, Du progr^ 
iconomique en Egyjde, 1864. In 1866 he pub¬ 
lished La LiherU des Banques. In this woi'k 
Horn argued against mono|>oly in hanking 
matters. Horn’s essay on Boisguillehcrt, for 
which ho obtained a prize from tho Institute, 
Avas published tho next year under the title of 
L'dconomie politique avant les physiocrates, 8vo 
(these four in French). He also undertook a 
piibli^tion of the greatest value, the Annuaim 
international du cridii public. This was e.stab* 
lished by Horn with the assistance of other 
well-known writers in France and elsewhere, but 
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unfortunately it wag only continued for tl» three 
ywirs 1859, I860, and 1861. 

Horn took an important part during the year 
1868 in tlie economic discussions going on in 
the public meetings permitted at that ‘time. 
After this, Horn, who had been nutiiraPiCd in 
France, unexpectedly returned to his native 
country, in which he was a]>poiutod to a post 
of muob distinction. It should he added that 
lie was greatly liked hy all who knew him ; 
that all lus public occupations never made him a 
Heh man ; and that in the dilfcrcnt countries 
wliero ho took up las temporary alH)de he was 
much esteemed. This was particularly the 
case in Franco. A. o. f. 

HOltNE, Anpkkvv (d. 1328), an eminent 
lawyer, legal writer, and oliamberlain of 
London, left two valuable compilations on 
law and jiroccduve. 

I.ihe.r Jfiirne (preserved in the Cruildhall of 
Lomioii).— La aiiprlle- Mirrnir iles Jiislires 

vel S/H'cnlin7i Judiciitrinnuii. to \vhicl> llorue made 
many important additions, first pul). London, 1642. 

[Sir E. Coke, Prefacfs to 9f/f avd 10/A Reports, 
trnns. by CJ. Wilson, London, 1777.—C. Crabb, 
A m'•lory of I'hifjlish Lnip, Lomlon, 1829.] 

U. 11. II. 

JlOllIvKCK (akso written IIornick and 
no-UNiNoK), ViJiLiri’ WiLiiF.LM VON (about 
163'’-17l3), a Ocniian economist, was bom at 
Main' Ho came at an early age to Vienna with 
Iii.s father, who had been a pliysician in the 
Rbincland, and who, having become a convert 
to O.'tholicism, was ennobled and made an 
Austrian imperial councillor. The younger 
ilorncek, about 1690, became private .secretary 
of the p. jice bisliop of Passan, who nnule him 
a privy coiuK'dlor in 1695. Ilis wife was a 
danghtei of.l. .T. Bkciikk, and hescem.s to have 
derived some of his opinions from that econo- 
mist, whose writings he often quotes. Thework 
ly wliidi ho is princi^ially known is entitled 
xJ '^Icneich allcs, 'icann os nur '^ill (1684). 
It is an attempt to show how hy a judicious 
economic jiolicy the dominions of the House 
of Ilapsburg, whoso fortunes were then at a 
low cbo, might bo raised to a higher and more 
independent position than any otlior Euroiiean 
slate. The author socks to induce his fellow- 
countrymen to follow the economic methods of 
France, Holland, and England. The work is 
based on mercantilist jirinciples; hut, along 
witli much that wa.. erroneous or questionable, 
it contained many iiniioi*tant suggestions for 
the development of the resources of the empire. 
It enjoyed a gi'eat populaiity with the author’s 
contemporaries and several mcoceding genera¬ 
tions, passed through many editions, and had 
considerable influence on Austrian policy in 
the 18th cnituvy ; Joscjih IL, in particular, is 
said to have attaclied groat weight to it? 

fUoscher, Oesch. desr N. 0., p. 289.] J. K, i. 
UOENER, Francis (1778-1817), bora at 


EJinbnfgh, and •'ducated at the universit) 
there, was callef) to the Scotch bar in 1800, 
but, dissatisfied with tlic law of hia native 
country, removed to London in 1803, and was 
called to the English bar in 1807. He was 
appointed, in 1806, a member of tlie board 
of commissioners entrusted with the examina¬ 
tion of the claims of the creditors of the Nabob 
of Arcot, but resigued this post in 1809, He 
entered jiarliamcnt in 1800, reniainingainember, 
except for one short jiciiod, until his early 
death, at Pisa. As a young man, Homer was 
remarkably studious, and, alter entering parlia¬ 
ment, very rapidly came to the front, so that 
at the time of his death he was one of the fore¬ 
most of the Whigs, with a constantly-increasing 
i’e]mtation for oratory, sound knowledge, aiul 
remarkable integrity, combined with independ¬ 
ence, In 1810 he was elected chairman of the 
Bullion Committee (see Btii.i.ioN Committer, 
Kei’oht of). The fii-st part of this is from hia 
pen : it is a concise exposition of the fallacy 
then generally held hy the directors of the Bank 
of Ihigland and others, that ilio rise in the price 
of gold was cjinscAl by the foreign demand for that 
metal. Horner riglitly altribute*! it to the over¬ 
issue of pajicr money. Though the resolutions 
moved by llorncr in the House of Commons, in 
1811, in favour of the resumjition of cash p.ay- 
iiicnte, were defeated, and.though the hullionists 
met with no better sueccas in 1816, yet the effects 
of the Rejiort, and of the cOntrovei*sy which 
ensued on its }mblication, were such, that the 
act for the resumption of specie payments was 
passed in 1819, following the lines of the 
recommendations of the committee. As regaixis 
other economic questions, Horner opposed the 
graduated duties on corn, urged the reduction 
of the jicacc establishment in 1816, and sjxike 
against the Alien Bills. 

Though originating no new tlieory in political 
economy, Horner possessed a very complete know¬ 
ledge of the science—J), Stewart considered him 
his model pupil—and his critical .acumen is well 
illustrated by nis strictures on Adam Smith’s de¬ 
ductions concerning the liouuty on exported corn 
(Edin. Review, No. ix, pp. 190, etc.), and more 
particularly on Smith’s theory of prices {Utters, 
pr\sim) : there exists also a letter from him to 
Malthus, attacking the latter’s reasoning on the 
corn (luestion. Apart from the Report of the 
liitUion Committee and A Short AccoimUof a late 
SJtuTl A dministraiim ^Pitt’s), his only writings are 
essays in the Edinburgh Reviem, of which he w.'w one 
of the founders. Tlieso articlc.s are all noticeable 
for his thoi'ough knowledge of hia subject, this 
beini; a characteristic trait in all that he undertook. 
ITie most inqiortant of these reviews are;— 

Thornton’s Inquiry into the ICature 
of the Paper Credit of Ureal Britain (Oct. 1802). 
—Canard’s Prindpe^ d'^conomie pditii^te (Jaou 
1803).—Lord King’s Thoughts on the Restrktum 
qf Paymttds in Specie at ike Ranks of England 
and Ireland (July, 1803). — Miss Williams’s 
Political and Confidential Correspondeim ef Louis 
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on ikt 


Com, 

by an M.P. (Got. 1804). —Stewiirt’s &io.U- 
ment of Facts lielaiive to the Late /election of a 
AfaOiematicai Professor in the University of 
Kdinhurjh (Oct. 1805).— Marl of Sdidrk's OhserW’ 
lions on the Present SUiU at tiie /fhjhlaiufs (Oct. 
ISO.'i). 

[Memoirs and Coirespondence of Francis Homer, 
M./\, edited by L. HoniLT (1818).— JCdinlnirgh 
/ievien), clvui. (1843), pj). 261-99.—Lord Cock- 
burn, Life of Jx>rd Jefrey (Kdin., 18.52).—T.ord 
Brongliani, Statesmen oj the Times of (leorge III., 
2nd scries (London, 1839).] u. H. fl. 

irORSLKV, W. (I70n.l776?), publislied, 
in 1744, a translation of a French Trralisc on 
Maritime. Affairs, and an adaptation of Frederick 
the Great’s Anti • Machiavel entitled Lord 
Theodore's hditirnl Principles, In 1746 ap- 
])carcd The Political History of Earopc, contain¬ 
ing a collection of ]>ublic treaties and a enriunsly 
crude historic.al summary. Horsley is credilcd, 
in the British Museum and other catalogue.s 
with the Universal Merchant, Lomlon, 17.53,* of 
which the real aulljor was Nicolas Maobns, 
written Meggens by Adam Smilh in his 
“ Digression Concerning the Variations of 
Silver," hk. i. Wealth of N(Uions. 

Horsley is slated to Lave translated tlic work 
from the German ; he coiitrihutcd a dedication 
to IVlliam.2 

[Magens himself in Further F^fplamtiois of 
some, particular subjects contained in the Uni¬ 
versal Merchant, London, 1756, says, “I will 
add ... to those, which I venliircd to a&scrt in 
a book n))OU this and other subjects, puldislie.d 
by Mr. Horsley under the too ])ompou3 title of 
tlie Universal Merchant," The autliority for the 
statement that the book was a translation from 
the German and the tran.slator Horsley is Sir 
James Steuart, Inquiry into the Principles of Pol- 
ilical Economy, vol. ii. p. 158, London, 1767,4to. 
Otherudse there would ho much to suggest that 
the hook was written in English. ,For Horsley’s 
connection with Magens, see, further, Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. v. p. 356, Annual 
Iiegist,&r, xix. p. 123.] ll. E. r. 

* The title is as (ollowe :--7V4e I niVermU Altrclu^ut, 
containing, etc., London. Printed by 0. Say, for W. 
Owen, at llomer’s Hoad, near Temple Bur. mdccuii. 

2 To tlie Kigbt nonourablfl Henry Pelham, Esq., etc. 
This Book, calculated fnrOenerul Uso,i8withtneQreBte8l 
Respect, etc., inscribed by William Ilorsiey. 

Sir—I have the Greater PliSisui'e in presenting this 
Work to your Consideration, as it is the Performance of 
a Foreigner resident .atnong us who participates with us 
the Sweets of Liberty, and who gratefully makes us the 
best Returns Id his Power, tor the Benetlt he receives 
fro!. ’6 dno Execution of equal Laws. ... * 

His views, In the reasoning Part, are to establish an 
BniMSSjd social maxim. . . . 

The Alhhor, after reasoning the Reader into right 
Kotions of Tiade, where he falls inio many of Mr. 
Wood’s Sentiments, enters into an Enquiry. . . . 

His manner of pursuing those Subjects is different 
from anything I have feen. . . . 

— the Performance in a particular manner claims 

S oar natroTiagfl, a'* the Author, though an Alien by birth, 
I a Sughshmon by l^resL . . » 


XVI. (Oct 1803).—OwwOT-y ObsermUoTts 
Actfor Ascetiaining the Bouniid^ and/or h 
ing the Exportation and Imjmrliition oJ 


HOSPITALS. Soe Ohariiy. 

HORTON, Samuel Dana (1844-1895), a 
leading American writer njion bimotillism, was 
born in Pomeroy, Ohio, and died in Wiishiiigton. 
Ho graduated at Harvard Univeraity, in arts in 
1864, find in law in 1868. After some foreign 
travel ho began the iiractice of his jirofosHion 
in the Oliio courts, hut wius divni-tcd from Llii.s 
after a few years to the study ol monetary 
science, by the pmtiactcd discussions wliifh 
preerded the lesumption of speoie payments 
i)y the federal goveinment. As the son of 
Valentino B. Iloiton, who as a memher of 
congresH in the early part of the civil war 
securod wide rejnitation, but nl.so the disjilcasine 
of his oonstituents, by a couragcoim o]i]io.sition 
to ])a[>or money inllatiou, Dan.a Horton liad 
an inherited intcicst in questions of currency. 
Fioi.i the publication of Silver and flohl in 
1876 until the end of his life the study of these 
weie his absoibing pni-snit. Ho w.as a com- 
missioner for the Uniteil Stati's in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Coiilcieiices of 1878 and 
1881, and became widely known in Knrojie 
and Ainorica as an advocate on scientilie gi ouixIh 
of internathnial bimotallisiii. Tlie iiidependeiil 
action of the United States in 1878 and 1890 
he condemned. “ We should otler Europe to 
take silver as money without stint when she 
doas, but not take a dollar until she docs so." 
Among the iinpationi or interesU*d advocates 
of unrestricted silver coinage therefore he did 
not retain tlie auUiority to wliicli his ability 
and learning entitled him. His T'-searclies in 
the history of the single and double stambuda 
of England and Fiance lespexjtivcly were Irnilful 
and important. He was a IVeijpent speaker and 
wTiter of gi*cat vigour, originality, and variety 
of resource, in a style sometimes striking, but 
often loo involved and abstruse to bo thoroiiglily 
clfective. 

Omitting many pani])lilcta, articles, anil addresses, 
the followii^ are tlie chief of Mr. Horton’s puhlica- 
tioiis, valualilc for their researeli and tlie number 
of important original documenU which tliey 
contain — 

Silver and Gold, and their relation to the 
Problem of Res^impiim (1876, reviseil in 1877).— 
Historiecd Material for (he Study of Monetary 
Policy, and Contrihutivus to the Study of MoneUiry 
Policy, l)oth prepared for the International Confer¬ 
ence of 1878, printed with tlie proceedings of the 
Ckiufercnce by the United Statas government 1879, 
and including a bibliography of money, and doeu- 
inents to illustrate the monetary history of France, 
England, and the United States — some here 
printed for the first time ,—Sir Isaac Newton and 
England's Prohibitive Tariff upon SUiyer Money, 
Ijcing an open letter to Profes.sor Jevons (1881).— 
The Pritish ^andard of Value, being an address 
l>efor6 section F of tlie British A.ssociation (1885), 
with as apjiendix containing hitlicrto imuoUccd 
reports by Locke and Newton .—Silver befon 
Congress in 1HS6, in the Quarterly Jourmd cj 
Ecommice (Octol«r 1886).--T/is Silver I'ound 
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tmd England's Monetary Policy since the ResUmt’ 
<«m, together with the History of the Quineaf 
(1887). Silver in Enrojic (189l>, revised 'n 1892). 
—The Suspeyided Rupee and Hu J*olicy of CVw* 
traction in the Economic Journal (September 
1893). [See Obituary by Pres. E. A. Wj^ker in 
Economic Joumaly June 1895.] c. F. D. 

IlOTCTirOT. It fmiuently occurs in wills 
and setLiunionts that power is given to a juirsou 
to ajipoiut a fund in such slwires as lie or she 
sliiill think fit among the membei-s of a class, 
e.g. tliR children of a marriage; in .such <-{Uscs 
there is gen(*rally a dii cetiou tliat if tlie appoint¬ 
ments made by the peison to whom the power is 
given do not exhaust the fund, the unaj>poiutcd 
jKirt i.s to be divided in equal shares among all 
tlie nii'inhers of the class. If nothing I'urthcr 
were added injustice might easily re.sult, aixl for 
that purpose a clause called the hotchpot clause 
is generally inserted, providing that m> inemherof 
the class shall take a share of the unapiKunted 
}>ait, without hringingthc ajq>ointed share into 
“ liotchjioL," which means that for the laiiposes 
of the division the apiioiiitcd share must l>o 
thrown Ixick into the, coniiiion fund. e. s. 

HOUGHTON, John, an apothecary and 
dealer in tea, colfee, and chocolate, wOvS a follow 
of the iloyal Society and a friend of Halley and 
other disHnguishe<l men of the day. Prom 
1692 1703 ho edited a weekly pajier called A 
OoUcc'.jn for Improvement of llnsbandnj and 
V’mfffl. coiiLaining articles on “some matter of 
)ml)lic interest in art or science or trade, a jirico 
list of corn and some other commodities, from 
many English market towns, and a number of 
advertise.‘ii'iits” (Rogeis, see below). From 
I7lh Ai just 1694 to 17th September 1703 
li- also l•.•*pt a weekly register of the ]»iieo of 
Hank of JCngland stock, and often of other stock, 

(sjiccially of tlic 1‘last India, tlie Hudson’s Bay, 
and the African comp.anios; as well as of the 
“ rate of exchange, especially with Amstciilam.” 
Hr also drew^ip An Account of ih^Acrcs and 
Houses, with (he Proportional Tax , . . of each 
County in England and Wales, 1693. 

[Thorold Rogers, Tfu First Nine Years of Hu 
Hank of England, Preface. The weekly prices of 
bank stock are pretixed to this book.—Andrew’s 
Hist, of Hrit. Jovmaliitin.—Viet of National 
Biography,] B. a. p. 

HOURS OF LABOUR. In strictness, econ¬ 
omics arc not concerned with the amount of 
the day which should bo given to work. Tlie 
capacity of the individual for valuable work 
varies enormously. By stress of facts a poli¬ 
tical question has arisen in most civilised 
countries as to the number hours which tlfb 
manual labourer '^hoihl be required to give to 
his eiii] Joyer each day. The scope of the practi¬ 
cal question has thus, whether rightly or not, 
been distfnctly limited. * 

There are throe points of view from which 
the question may be regarded—(1) that of the 


dependehce of the labourer on his employer \ 
(2) that of the Improvement of the individual 
life and happiness; (3) that of the effects on 
the value of the labour given. 

The first two have in turns been uppermost 
in the minds of those who have advocated the 
shortening of the lioui-s of labour. The last 
point of view is one which has only recently 
attracted real attention in connection with the 
eight hours movement, thongli the earlier 
oooiioinists had some notion of it {ride . 1 . S. 
Mill, bk. i.). Yet the most juaclical method 
of treating the questit)u of tin; hours of labour 
is to csUblisli, if jiossible, the fact that the 
w’ork is so much better done on the shorter 
hours as to make uj> for the loss of mere lime, 
I’rofcssor Tliorold Rogci’s aj>pcin‘s to have been 
the lirst to suggest this as a inactical argument 
when ho held that the excellence of tlie old 
nuisonry and other enduring woik of the middle 
ages was only coiiijiatible willi the jirevalence 
of short hours. It has recently been as-serted 
by Australian employers that the quality of 
work has vastly iinjiroved with the eight liouiw 
day. Tlie most detailed attcm])t to prove the 
jjosition is j»erhap.s that of Mr. Rao {Vonlempor- 
ary llevkw, October 1891). It is clear that if 
the ease be made out, the adopti<in of shorter 
hours will quickly follow; ami it is obvious 
that gj'O-iter leisure oiiglit to ho better for the 
individual workman, and that with a rising 
standard of life he iimat become more inde¬ 
pendent w'ithout being less useful. 

In Groat Britain tlie attempt to legislate on. 
this subject seems to have bi'cn much earlier 
! than on the contiiieut. Pultnig aside Professor 
Rogers’s theory just noted, and Sir Thomas 
Mouk’s proposed 6 hours for the Utopia, we 
have an act of Elizabeth prescribing a day of 
12 hours with 2-i hours’ rest, and wo know 
that at the heginuhig of this contury the usual 
working day was from 11 to 14 hours, and 
often longer, in the facipories. I'hc early factory 
acts W'cre dire^^ed to the relief of young children 
and women. That of 1802 was the tii-st, limit¬ 
ing the hours for children to 12 a day ; that of 
lri9 placed the hours for children between the 
aggs of nine and sixteen at 72 per week; and 
that of 1825 gave them a Saturday lialf-holiday. 
Sir John Hobliousc’s act of 1831 reduced the 
hours for persons under eighteen to 69 per week. 
The reports of the factory commission (1832-33) 
took a wider view of the subject. They show 
that while the working day in many cases at 
that date ran to 13 lionrs, it often did not 
exedid 10 or 11, and was usually 12 to 12j. 
In Birmingham and Coventry, whci*o tlie^iSJa- 
tives worked, as they now do, cliiclly at their 
own homes, and wore independent, the day was 
usually loss than 10 hours, often less than 9. 
It was about this time that Richard Oastler 
and Lord Shaftesbury commenced to advocate 
a legal maximum of 4 ^ hours per week, which 
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w>i8 adoptod for cliildren in llic rugulations for 
children undor thirteen in act of 1836. 
The Mines Regulation Act of 1842 was the next 
step in advance, and after tlio failure of a ten- 
hours bill for females in 1844, and of a similar 
bill for all persons in 1847, the legal day was 
made 10 houis in 1850. Ajiart from a certain 
agitation for lurthcr reduction, no advance was 
made on tliis till the Factory Act of 1874, 
which placed the limit at 56^ hours per weeh. 
The recent royal cotmnission find that they 
have now a lemlency to approximate to 54 a 
week. Recent efforts are dealt with in a separ¬ 
ate article (Eicnr-HouRs Movement), but we 
may mention the Hours of Ljibour Bill in the 
session of 1891, and the Shop Horn's Acts of 
1802, under which no person under eighteen 
can be employed for more than 75 hours a week 
in shops. 

In the British possessions there ia little trace 
of a history similar to that of the F au’I'ory Au rs, 
but as a rule lioui's of labour are shorter than 
at home, and Aiustialia is in advance of the 
whole world iu this r(;spect, as the c.ight hours 
system has there become Lliorouglily established 
since it was first adojdod by the stonemasons of 
Victoria in 1856 {tide art eit). In Canada 
10 houra is usual, but 9 hours not uncommon. 
At the Cape 9 houm is the usual lenglli of the 
working day. In the tropics 4;ho style of labour 
is so dilfereut that the mention of any number 
of hours is hardly a fair critcrii»n. The blue 
book of the royal commission on labour (1891) 
returns them at from 6 to 11 a day in the 
"West Indies, and from 11 to 14 in India. 

In most foreign countries there has l>eeu a 
slow growth of agititioii in favour of a shorter 
working day, mostly following in the wake of 
English experience. Germany ha.s bad a special 
movement arising directly from tiio ellbrts of 
Karl Marx and Ins school. Tlic United States 
Imvo had tire (picstioii settled almost without 
being raised, owing to the greaU'r iudepcndoncc 
of labour and the greater profusiosi of apparent 
wealth amungst all classes. 

In tho same district wo find dilfcrcnt trades 
working ditlerent hours, even iu our own 
country. There seems to be no regular prin¬ 
ciple determining this. Particular trades have 
obtained shorter hours by some special agitation 
often arising out of stiecial events. Where, 
however, a direct service is rendered to tho 
general imblio, as iu traracars and restaurants, 
hours tend to run to greater length. 

And dUibrout leasoua have conspired to bring 
about the shortenii^g of hours in onr^wn 
cMiftt^and the colonies— e.g. in Australia 
climate^as alleged as a factor. 

[Hadfteld andOibbins, A Skorler Working T)ay. 
•~>Riec. dalla Volta^ La Riduzime dclle ore di 
lavoro e i sut effetti Konmici^ Florence, 1891.— 
Webb and Cox, The Eight Hours iJay, 1891.— 
J. G. Hobson In Caniemporary Revmo, 1894-95.— 


Report* of the Roij<d Commissmi on Labour— 
Pari. Pa])erC. 7421,1894, p. 12, with the subsuli* 
ary reports and evidences especially, C. 679r)-xi. 
f. 1893 (Colonial) and C. 7063, f. 1893-94 
(Foreign), which form a very full account with 
fuU influxes in separate volumes pass-ivi.—First 
Report qf the Factory Covimisswn of 1SS2.— 
Sclioeuhof, Economy of High Wages^ Putnanis, 
1892.—Uae, Eight lloarts Lay, 1894.] u. a, ir. 

HOUSES, TAXES ON. See Taxation. 

HOWARD, John (1727-1790), was the 
originator of the modern method of dealing 
with criminals. His career as a refonner 
dat(» from his apj’ointmcut as high sherill 
of Bedfordshiro in 1773, when, struck with 
tho abuses in the management of gaols, he 
was led to visit the prisons throughout the 
kingdom, and aflenvards travelled several times 
over the whole of Euroiie, devoting his life to 
tlio ins^Miclion of juisons and hospitals. In 
his zeal to learn the true facts or to bring 
relief to piisonei's, ho never shrank tioiri ox- 
jjosing himself to tho infection of gaols, 
iio.s}ntals, and lazarettos; and ultimately died 
at Kheraon of a lover which was raging there. 
The facts collected during these j«)urney8 were 
laid by him before the governniont, and many 
humane rclorms were iutiodueed on his sugges¬ 
tion, tho most imme<hato of which were the 
two acta of i>arliamont j>asscd in 1774, for the 
lelicf of acquitted prisonera iu the mailer of fees, 
and for preserving the health of prisoners. He 
was also successful in introducing reforms in 
many foreign conn tries. Among tliose wlio 
most fully recognised his inoiits was Burke, 
whose eulogy ol Howaid, iu his speech at 
Bristol in 1780, is well known, llowards 
works include ohservations on the condition, 
both administrative and struciuml, of prisons, 
hospitals, laz^ucttos, etc., throughout Euroiw, 
together with proposed reforms. In jn’cpjiriug 
these for the press, he was greatly aided by 
his friend, dlichard Price. How'ard also paid 
much attention to the condition of the tenants 
on his estate at Cardington in Bedfoi'dshiro, 
providing sanitary cottages and schools. 

The state of JYisons in England and Wedesi 
vitlh preliminary (A)ScrmlwtiSf and an Account qf 
some Foreign Prisons and Uo^tals, Warrington, 
1777 .—.in Account of the Principnil Lazarettos 
in Europe, vriih various Papers rdative to the 
Plague ; together with further Ohserraiions on some 
Fordgn Prisons and ihapitaXs; and Additional 
Remarks on the Present SUUe of (hose in (Jreat 
Britain and Ireland, Warrington, 1789. 

[J. Aikin, A View of the Characior and Public 
Services oftkelaleJ. Howard, ixuidon, 1792.—W. 
A. Guy, “John Howard as Statist,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society, vol. 86, and “John Howard's 
True f’lace iu History”; ib. vol. 38.—I'bree Prize 
Essaysf by A. Grllllth, A. Riviere, and £. A. 
Cazalet, in Actes du Congris PhiUentiaire Inter' 
national (1S90), vol. v., St. Petersburg, 1892.] 

U. H. H. 
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HOWE, John Bablam (1818-1882), bo«i in 
Boston, Mass., died in Indiana. 

He was the author of several works on money, 
as follows: Mondary and Mnslrial Fallaaes, 
Boston, 1878, pp. 248 .-/Witai Economy of 
Ureal Britain, United males, and Irance., ti. tne 
use of Money.—A New Sdenceof Production and 
Exelianye, Boston, 1878, pp. m.-MonmMlisrn 
and MmelaUvm, Boston, m^.-The Cmvmn 
Sense, llie Mattiematics, and the Metaphysics of 
Money,- Boston, 1881, pp. 829. The last of 
these is a summary of the others. D. u. D. ^ 

HOWI.ETT, John (1731-1800), clerk in 
holy orders and statistician. Rowlett’s works 
merit atiention on account of his independence 
of thought and careful investigation of fact. 
His researches brought liim into considerahlo 
opiio.ntion to l)f. I'nioi! {q.v.) who—writing 
in 1779 —eonelndcd that the population of 
England and Wales must have decreased since 
the Eevolulion near a (juartcr, while Hewlett 
showed that it must have increased. With 
reference to enclosures, at that time ot great con¬ 
sequence, Ilowlett consistently maintained that 
they were rendered necessary by the increase in 
piqiulalion, and resulted in agricultiiral im¬ 
provement. 

The nature ot llowlett’s interests can bo 
gathered Iroiii the titles of his woiks : 

An Eraminatiim of Ur. Pricey Kssay on 
the Popid.ita/n of England, and H'n/es, 1781.— 
.■la Inquiry into the influence which Enclo.iitres 
have had upon the Population of England, l78(i. 
—An Essay on the. 1‘opulation of Ireland, 
1786. — Endosures a cause, of iiuprmed Ayri- , 
eali-ire, 1787 — The insvjflriaicy of the causes 
to which the increase of our Poor and the. Poor's 
lliitri hate been yeiurdly ascriUd, 1788.—At 
tne •■"d ot Wood’s Account of the Shretoslmri/ 
Home qf Industry, is a correspondence with 
Howlett, 1796.— Aa Jixamination of Mr. 
put's Spee- h in the House of Commons on JSth 
Eihr'tari/ 1796, relative to the. condition of tho 
Poo.-, IPM.—Dispersion of the preset^ gloomy 
apprehensions of late repeatedly suygested by the 
decline of our Coi-n Trade, 1798.— The. Monthly 
Jle.oicwers revieiocd, 1798. — An Inquiry con- 
coming the influence of Tithes upon Agriculture. 

[See references in Dngald Stewart, Lectures on 
Pditiced Ecanemy. An article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography by the present writer 
gives more details with regard to Howlctl’s 
private life, etc.] E. 0. K. 0. 

HUBNER, Otto (1818-1877), first a mer¬ 
chant, subsequently manager of one of the 
departments ot iho Austrian Lloyd Steam Boats 
.Company, made himself prominent as one of 
the lenders of the Gorman free-trading party. 
Exiled from Austria after th- revolntionaiy 
events of 1848, lio spent the rcmaindei of his 
life in Berlin, and supervised, from 1852, the 
publication of his Jah-rbtich filr Volksmrth- 
sehaftmdStatislilc(ycur-hook of Public Economy 
and Statistics), and from 1809 tho ZolUarife 
alia- Lander (Customs Tariffs of all Countries). 


. In his book on IMnken (1854) he maintained 
that paper ounencf ought always to he covered 
by an equal amount in casli. In 1864 he 
started with success a joint-stock insurance 
company destined to jtrolcct lenders on mort¬ 
gage against the risks iiionrred in ease of public 
sales of real estate given in guarantee of loans. 

lie also wrote a book on the I-’inandaye 
dor Ocslerrckhischm Monarchie und Hire Hiilfs- 
qncllen (Financial Condition and Kesoiiices of the 
Anstri.an Monarchy) (1849). [See Ally. Deidsche 
Biograjihie.] E- ca. 

HUC, E.,Annf,(181.8-1860). After having re¬ 
sided in and tiavellcd through China, Tartary, 

•and ’ITiibct during the ycaisl 889-1846, thiswcll- 
knuwii Frencli missiouaiy pnblisheil in I860 his 
Sou-rniirs d'un Poyatje dans la 'Peirlai-ie, au 
Thibet, cl ai Chine (2 vols., 1850) with a sequel 
L'Empire Vhiuois (2 vo].s., 185/); tho latter 
contains numerous iiotiees and observatious on 
trade, administration, navigation, etc. Tho 
fourth cliaj)tcr of voh ii. deals almost exclus¬ 
ively with these .subjects, and gives some 
extracts from Chinese writers on the same 
topics. The same volume ()ip. 72-83) pircscnts 
us with a lively sketch of Wang-nan Cho, a 
Chinese socialist and Iiarhinger ot 5Ir. Henry 
George’s views on the nationalisation of land, 
who lived in tho 11th century after Christ. 

Tlie Empire Chi-nok obtained a ]>nze from the 
Iteiieh Academy, and has been translated into 
Eiiglnh ; the Ablri Hue eertainly does not belong 
to'the class of “stupid” niissionaries who ex¬ 
cited the contempt of Adam Smith. E. ca. 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. After the 
voyage of adventure and discovery of Captain 
Ncwland in 1669, a chai-ter was granted (May 
2, 1670) to tho adventurers wlio had taken 
part in s/'iiding out that expedition, constituting 
tliein a comp.any with exclusive trading rights 
in Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding district, 
by tho title of The Gm-ei-nor and Company of 
Adventurers of England h-ading into Hudson’s 
Bay. Though 'Alter the revolution the power 
of exclusive trading based on royal charter came 
to an end in this and in other instances, tho 
cha: ter of the Hudson’s Bay Company was con- 
fimed by act of parliament for seven years; arid 
the capital possessed by the company, with, in 
addition, the settlements and forts already 
founded practically secured it against Acom- 
potition. Tho com]ia«y had, however, to 
endure the direct hostility of tho French, who 
pressed into the territory traversed and worked 
by the company from Ohnada- By 1682 the 
coiiqialiy had five settlements, rcspieetively at 
'Albany River, Hay’s Island, Ruperts Rjyp?,*" 
Now Severn, and Port Nelson, but with the 
exception of the last-named, thoee were all 
taken by the French in 1686. During the 
subsequent French war success fluctuated, in¬ 
clining, however, to the side of the French. 
By the iwaco of Utrecht (1713) the forts were re 
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stored to tho oomjiany and wparatiorf promisod. 
This promise does not 
satisfactorily fullilled. 

Dviring the middle of the 18th century the 
company sustained a scvcic assault on its 
powers and privileges, as it was alleged that 
despite those it had done little or nothing to 
open up the territories under its control. Its 
trade was not great. A parliamentary inquiry 
instituted in 1749 reported at length bnt no 
action followed upon it. Over some of the lands 
the connKiny had acquired doliuito legal rights, 
while througliout the whole country it claimed 
certain privileges. 

In 1811 its rights came once more under 
dis]mto, and a coiisiderahle struggle took place 
between it and its chief competitor, which ulti¬ 
mately residted in a coalition against all others. 

The company still remaijis and carries on 
trade, though the piircliaso of its territory 
(1868) by tlio Dojuinioii of Cajiada depriveti it 
of any remaining claim to any powers beyond 
those of an ordinary trading company. 

[Macpliersoji, Armais of iJv)nm(.rce. —Cuuniug- 
ham, tlrowtlb of Eogh Industry and Commerce^ 
vol, ii.—Adam Smith, Wealth of lYations, bk. v. 
ch. i., as to the Trade of tlie Comjiauy.] 

£. C. £. 0. 

HUKT, KftANrois (1816-1865), the author 
of Le rhfne social da Cliristianisme (1853), a 
liberal Roman Catholic, the representative of 
what he terms ideal Catholicism, and a social 
idealist whose theories do not vary much from 
those of modem “social catholics” in Franco and 
Belgium (see Ciiiiistianitv and Kconomios). 
M. de Laveleye’s high ojuiiion of this writer’s 
views was ful'y expressed on p. 137 of tlio 2nd 
edition of his Socialisme Contemporaw, It is 
to F. Huet and J. S. Mill that De Ijavcloye 
dedicated his work on primitive i>ro]ierty. 
Huet is equally opposed to individualism, as 
being founded on materialism, and to com¬ 
munism as the e})ild«of pantheism. He advo¬ 
cates liberal socialism as lying ^nidway between 
the two exteemes, and as resting on a theistic 
foundation or s})irituaUstic philosophy. Hence 
in the second book of his work lie treats of “ la 
Societe spirituello," in which the religious 
interest stands highest, whilst the third book 
is devoted to “la Societe matcricUe.” In the 
lattei^e draws a distinction between “ les bieus 
patriraoniaux" and 4‘biens acquis.” The 
latter only was the result of individual labour, 
and as such can be claimed os private pro})erty. 
The former belong to*8ocioty as a wliolc, such 
os laud, etc., the gifts of the earth to wMch all 
^.^jgan eijual right. These should return to ’ 
theebmmunity, as public jffoperty, on the 
death of the present o<jciipier. The iirst article 
of Huet’s right of inheritance is as follows: 
fivery year a division takes place of the liens 
palrimoniaux reie«*ised by death. All young 
people of both sexes aged from fourteen to 


twenty-five have a share in it, the latter rB> 
ceiviug twice the amount of tlie former. From 
this it will be seen that the stau(i[x»int of the 
author is tliat of an advanced Christian 
Sobialist, whose endeavour it is to prove the 
iderflity of Christian liberty and the socialistic 
idea. 

[F. Huet, Leregne soi'ial du (Jhiislianisme; cp. 
an article by G. Kric^n iin lu Preussisehe, JahT- 
6Mc7i«r, January 1887.] * M. K. 

HUET, ViEimnDANiEi, (1630-1721 ),nifmlK‘t 
of the French academy, and tulm under 
Bossuct of the son of Louis A'lV., diu'Ctod ihe 
publication of the cdili uis ad nsnnt Jje/p/iini 
of classical autlmrs, and enjoyed in his time a 
groat celebrity for his erudition, winch was 
rather Avide than di’e]). lo Avrotc sovei.il 
books of religious and ipl^n al eout rovoisy, 

autobiogi'upliical memoii.s (in Latin, hut since 
translated into Krcm 1, by M. J'Jif-aid), and 
a DiSserteUwn on KavUjaUon under Soloihon 
(1698). Appointed bishop of Soissons in 168.5, 
ho bad not yet taken possession of bis sec when 
he was transfuiTcd in 1089 to the bisJioju'ick of 

I AvrancIies. SJiortly afterwards lie retired to 
tlio abbey of Fontenay near Caen, to devote 
liimself entirely to liis learned researches. 
Teoplo wondered ivhy the king liad apjiointed 
, a bisliop who had not yet i-eached the end of 
his studies. 

His llisloire dn Commerce et de la Aavigaliun 
des Audens (1 voh, issued anonymously in 1716, 
and republislicd in Lyons in 1763, with the aiitlior's 
name) had been written at the request of Colbert, 
a long time bcfoic it appi‘are<l. Coiiimencing at 
the creation, and incluiling the I’ersiana, Chinese, 
etc., this book is ceitainly a rather sli.illow pro¬ 
duction, but to be fair, we ought to reiuemljcr 
what Huet himself slated in h's dedicaliuu to 
Colbert: “Only such an authority as yours could 
draw me away from the studies winch have always 
engrii.ssed my attention, to direct it towanls another 
so dilfcreut. ... No forerunner lias opened tlic* 
road ferine, I had no guide to*lead me, ami no 
support on wdiieh I could lean” (See “llnet,” in 
CoUected Essays^ by Rev. Mark Pattisou, Oxford, 
1889). i:. oi. 

HUFELAND, GoiTUEn (1761-1817), a dis- 
tinguiahed Gorman economist, was bom at 
Dan trie, studied at Lcijizig, Gottingen, and 
Jena, and became in 1788 extraordinary, and 
in 1793 ordinary, professor in the university 
of the last-mentioned place. Ho passed in 
1803 to tlie liigh school of Wurzburg, and in 
1806 to that of Landshut. From 1808 to 
1812 he was burgt I'meisler of his native city, . 
then republican ; in the latter year he returned 
to Ijandshut, where he resumed his academic 
occupations, and in 1816 removed to Hallo, 
where in 1817 he died. His princijial economic 
publication—for ho also wrote on jurispnidence 
—wks Neve Ornndlegung dcr Staatsvrirlhschafts^ 
Jcunsi durch Erilfung %md Berichtigv/ng ihren 
Haupthegriffef vol. i., 1807 ; voL ii., 1813 








The second rolame appeared in a new edition^ 
1819, with the title Die Lckre vom Odde imd 
Oeldvmlaufe, His principles were esBentially 
those of Adam Smith, of whom he speaks witli 
warm admiration in tho i)reface to his work; 
and he did much to extend the knowledge and 
acceptance of tho English economist's doctrine 
in Germany, 

[Roscher, Geseh. der N,0., p. 654.] J. K. I. 

IIULLMANN, Kaul Diktiuch (1 765-1846). 
Appointed professor of history in 1797 at tlie 
university of Fraukfiirt on the 0<lcr, and in 
1808 of histoiy and statistics at Konigsberg, 
ljullmanii was sent in 1817 to Bonn, wliere ho 
was the first rector of the then recently-inaugu¬ 
rated university; for years lie acted as the con¬ 
fidential representative of tho Piiissian govern¬ 
ment. His literary activity was considerable, 
as a]>)iears from the long list of his histoncal 
works. 

As an historian, Iliillinanu had a decided con- 
fM^rvtttive Was, luodilied however by the lilieral 
tendencies of the tunes in which he bvojl. This 
apj'eara very clearly from the uddiess to tlie 
(lennans {XuseJni/t <tn die //eiUsrJicn), vliich 
servev as a preface to tho second edition (1830) 
of his Oeschh'hle des Ursprunys der Slande in 
Devtschland (Orij^iii of tho (political) Classes and 
Stales in Gurniaiiy). His iK'-^t-knowu work is 
the t^i'UUtW'Ci^en dot AfilldaKers (Town Life and 
Adniini-stratioii in tho Middle Ages), 4 vols. Bonn, 
jS 26; “Thi.s is still,” writes Prof. Ashley in bis 
JCc. Hinl&ry (vol. i. j)t. ii. p. 5), "the most com¬ 
plete altonipt to cover the whole {.Touiul of nied:- 
M’val cwic Hie, and it illustrates thegcueial similar¬ 
ity of comlitions all over Western Eurojie.” His 
other worjvS ai*e Deutsche FinanzyesdiicHe des 
^fil!elaL<^l.> (1805), giving the history of the medi- 
u'v.tl finances of the German eminrc, not of the 
vaiiuus (ierninn states, with a su|>plcmeut on tho 
o.igin of regal dues {Urspruny der Regalien in 
Dtutschhind, 1806); Geschichie der Domdnenhenut’ 
zvvg in Deutschland, 1807 (History of the Man- 
ag':i’ierl of the Statt Domains in Germany) 
des Jlyzautiniseken Ilandds (Hist, of Byzantine 
ComuKTce), 1808; Ifandehgeschichte der Griechen 
(Hi.st. of (iieok Commerce), 1839 ; he also wrote 
on tlie Political Systems of the AncienU {Stoats- 
recM des Alterthums, 1820); tlie Origin of the 
Mediieval Ecclesiastical System {itrspeiinge der 
Kirt'Aenver/assting des Mittelaltas, 1831); the 
Roman and tho Jewish constitutions, etc. K. ca. 

HUMANISM, ITS Infi.uisncb on Economics, 
By humanism we mean tliat tendency of tho 
earlier and later Renaissance which makes tho 
eultiu'e of humanity its chief aim, and which in 
its anthropocentiic view of life affects in a 
maiked degree the course of cconomi«i theory 
and practice. An a i\ volt against tho medieval 
views of life, being pagan in its origin, it attaches 
supreme impui-tance to human happiness hrie 
below, ami juits toT-iporal above spiritual 
interests. Humanism, in short, as Mr. 
Symoiids defines it, “is an ardent inf'Tost in 
men as men.” Honoo the beauty of the human 
VOL. n. 


form as in clafsical ^ of human virtue accord¬ 
ing to classical mod^, and human rights and 
liberty as conceived of in the republics of 
antiquity, are its ideals. Thus Rosches 
notes five points of contact between tho progress 
of humanism and that of politick economy. 
(1) As tho classical writers represent a high 
state of civilisation, they raised the general 
standard of culture and tended to accelerate 
ciforts in the division of labour and tho economy 
of wealth as means thereto ; (2) As tho liighcr 
life of the ancients was mostly developed in 
the town, so a study of the classics would help 
in giving force and direction to civic industry 
of the rising towns towards the close of the 
middle .ogea ; (3) Tho patriotism breathing in 
the classics would stimulate the consciousness 
of national life and thus encourage tho coutml- 
isiiig tendencies of “national” economy; (4) 
The mixed elements of imperialism and demo¬ 
cracy reficotod in the cla.s.sieal writem would on 
the other hand Ibstcr nionarchical absolutism as 
ill Ibe nicriantilc system, and also its democratic 
counterpart in the hissez-faire doctjine of 
political economy; (5) Tlie cultivation of tho 
critical s]iirit of the humanist, which, under¬ 
mining as it did the foundation of authoritative 
religion, tended to dispyiage the spiritualistic 
ideals of life held uji by Christianity in favour 
of material aims and materialistic jmrsnils in 
the place of heavenly felicity. It will be con¬ 
venient to consider the influence of humanism 
under those five heads: 

1. Chtsskal cuUiLre, with the revival of learn¬ 
ing, brought into prominence the economical 
doctrines of Aui.stotle and Plato, the theory 
both of state and household economy {TrdkmKh 
imartin'ri and olKovogia) from which political 
economy derives its modern appellation. Aris¬ 
totle’s doctrino of W’ealtli {y^grigancriKii) and 
Plato’s ideas of tho division of labour, and his 
view of the danger of private property, contain 
the germs of the science. *Iii a lessi'r degree 
this is li-uo 01 Cfcro, Seneca, and Pliny tlio 
Cider, the first of these, as translator of the 
Eionomics of Xenophon, being among the earliest 
economists who show a decided preference for 
agi‘ii.ul#ure over manufactiu'es and trade (see 
J’rofesaor Cosaa’s Inlroduzione alio Sf\(dio del- 
VEconoiniaDolitka^ 1892, pp, 149 seq.; ib. 160- 
161, English edition 1893 ; ih. 129-140). Not 
only philosophersand jurisrs in the 14thcentury, 
but humanists such as Gerson, wlio paid much 
attention to the theory of value, follow Aris¬ 
totle (^.^02-105), whilst in the 16th century, 
when the progress of industry and literary 
culture were at their height, we find Erasmmj 
platonising in Lis warnings against over- 
estimating the accumulations of wealth, yct*at 
tho same time with Aristotle recognising the 
imiKirtaiice of commerce, and of money as a 
means of exchange. Another typical humanist, 
Uliict von Hutten, inveighs again-st luxuries 
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and monopolies, whilst CA^tBiuRiirs, one of the 
younger humanists, combated inediaival objec¬ 
tions to payments of interest. Mokk’s Utopia, 
like Tlie Cht'idian Fritice by Erasmus, bears 
witness to tlio influence of classical modes of 
thought; the keynote in both is “that the 
object of nations and goveriimen ts is the common 
weal of tlie whole people.” 

2. Cmc Induslnf .— It was in Italian rc- 
publias, in cities like Floreiico for example, 
that tljo spiiit of tlio llenaissanco found its 
fullest expression (see CnT, Mkiujkvai.) ; 
and here, too, the classical ideal of an 
urban or municipal republic was most closely 
approached. As tlie classical modes of industry 
were reproduced, so here, too, with heightened 
prosperity and luxurious refinement, we meet 
the same sharp contrast between rich and T^oor 
as of old. Tliere arc conflicts bclweeii the 
merchauls and the craltsineii: and Savonarola, 
in one of his sermons, recommends the passing 
of a law for opening shops and jtrovidiug work 
“for the populace! now iilliug in tlie streets.” 
In estimating the clfect of Iniinanistio studies on 
economic progress there is loom for divergency 
of oj)inions. Thus, according to Mr. Symouds, 
“ fresh value was given to the desires and aims, 
enjoyments and activities of man, considered 
as a noble member of the universal life ” 
{lli’viml of Lcaniiwj, pp, 46-47). On the 
other hand Mr. W. S. Lilly, NinHecnlh Century, 
p. 5 (Jan. 1893), speaks thtis disparagingly of 
the Renaissance: “ It iniglit with far greater 
truth be called a now birth into servitude. 
This it Avas assuredly, both in the ])olitical 
and economic order.” It has been noticed, 
too, how in the (Jerinauic towns the energis¬ 
ing influence of revised and reformed Oliris- 
tianity, and it^ consecration of honoured 
labour, modified the enervating eliects of tiie 
Renaissance and militated against the classii:al 
contem]»t of handierafts. We might select as 
an illustrative instance of this the “city” of 
London with St. Paul’s as'the temple of the 
Renaissance, and the school close by foundtid 
by the humanist Lean Colet, with the Royal 
Exchange founded about the same time in the 
vicinity of Lombard Stitiet, as bearhig the 
various traces of a contemporary development 
u* commerce, and culture, and religion, luidcr 
Uie conjoint influence of the Reformation and 
Renaissance—an instance showing the truth of 
M. E. de Lavoleye’s dictum that “the countries 
which have embrac^ the Kefurmation are de¬ 
cidedly in advance of those which hay^ stopped 
^ort at the Reuaissance. . . Tho Renaissanqp 
>a9 a return to antiquity, tho Refonnation a 
return to the gospeL Tho gospel being superior 
to the tradition of antiquity, was sure to yicbl 
better fmits" {ProUstantism and Catitolicwn 
in tlieir bearing upon the UberUj and p^'osperUy 
^ NaHom, p. 32). 

8 . ratrifflisin. —The pi^n view of tiibal 


morality, and its tendency to subordinate the 
interests of the individual to those of the com¬ 
munity, and which as in the neo-paganism of 
om' own time attem])ts to find in it a kind of 
substitute for religion, an antidote against 
“ de-ethicisiug ” influences of scepticism, exer¬ 
cised an inqiortant influence on the development 
of ecouomics in the humanistic eni. For the 
growth of national sentiment stimulated national 
egoism, and on this is founded the Mkhoantilk 
System of political economy. In this respect 
the effects of the lionaissaneo were similar to 
those of the Reformation (see Cjiuistianity 
AND Economics: “Influence of Protestant 
Thought”). 

4. IvipcrialUima'ndVc'iruKraaj, —Thebuman- 
ists, too, like the reformers, and, it might be 
added, like tho rising towns, had a sti'oug itsining 
towai-ds royalty and regal protection in the 
struggle against the common ciiomy, tho rude 
feudality and barbaiiaii aristocracy of the day. 
Uonco they encouraged royal absolutism. In 
economics this produced CoUmrtism, or the 
centralisation of trade and commerce and the 
cstabUshiiient of r('>yal monopolies. It also led 
to the creation of “ state romance.s,” or jiiclnrcs 
of ideal cbminonwealths like Fciiolon’s Voyage 
cn Sale^de, in which an im]>Qi’tant role is assigniul 
to benevolent despotism in the economic man- 
agement of the state. This is in strict corro- 
spoudeiice with the clas.sical conception that the 
head of the state like the head of tiio family 
lias the patria potestas, hence the idea of patri¬ 
archal govoruinciit as tlie representative of 
the stale. lioyalty, as Guizot puts it, was “la 
personuiticatiou do la souveraiiiete du droit,” 
just as in Inqieria] Rome the liead of the state 
was “la pcrsoiiidfication do I’Etat, I'hdritikede 
la souveraiiiete et de la majeste du pcuple 
tomain” {Uisioire dc la civilisation en Europe, 
6th edition, pp. 221 and 228). Thence were 
del ived the earlier oamemlistic and later bureau¬ 
cratic tnethods of national economy culminating 
in the Aiu'.ie.n E^gime, during which, “ cn pleine 
renaissance,” to use the words of Be Towjuovillo, 
it was the fashion to consider “le droit de 
travaillor comme un privilege que lo roi pout 
vendre” {Ancien Regime, p. 164). Tlio reaction 
against this was the individualism of the revolu¬ 
tion, in which tho opposite or democratic concep¬ 
tion of individual rights finds its expression. 
“The whole movement of humanity from the 
Renaissance onward has tended in this direction, 
i.e. the Utopia of amodernworldin which all men 
shall enjoy the same social, political, and intel- 
Icotualadvantages”—in short, “thoorganisation 
of society in harmony withdemocraticpriudples *' 
(Syinonds: Ilmaissmee in Italy: I. Age of the 
Despots, p. 30). In tlie same way Rousseau’s 
demand for a return to nature, where all are free 
and equal, has been traced to a revival of classical 
stoicism, and the passionate enthusiasm of 
French lawyers for “natural iaw,” the jw 
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mtv/roc of Hobbes and Grotius, on wliicb'is 
founded the theory of the rights of men and 
the demand for natural liberty extended to 
oommoroe and economics. I'his was adopted 
by A. Smith from the physiocrats, whosr chh f 
dogma is to leave everything to nature and 
notiu’al laws, and not to interfere with the play 
of natural forc^; i.e. in the language of A. 
Smith, not to interfere with the obvious and 
simple system of natural liberty in the economic 
world. In this demand appeals are made con* 
staiitly to the “ancients" by revolutionists in 
their cries for lil)erty and equality, as the article 
on political economy written for the JEncyclo- 
jKcciia by Rousseau “rings with the names of 
ancient rulers and lawgivers" (see Morley’s 
Jl'tusseau, vol, i. 145 and 191 scq.), wliilst one 
of the chief promoters of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire, the Marquis u’Abujsnson, looks to the 
ancient Greek republics as ideal eommunities 
where true liberty prevailed. But from this 
doctrine of “following nature" are derived 
other doctrines of “classical economy,” such 
as the “natui'al increase of capital," and the 
natural right of property,” which produced 
in their turn great inequalities, and led on to 
the socialistic reaction in favour of collectivism 
and revolt against the power of “capitalism.” 
The latter leans itself for support on the Roman 
law of private property, just as government 
uiieotion of trade and commerce was an imitation 
of classical Cmsarism. Thus both the idea of 
indivhJualism in the sense of personal liberty, 
and tho collective individuality of the state, 
11.0 leading doctiines of abstract and historical 
itiolhods o''political economy rcsj»cctiv'ely, may 
be ‘reoed to the influence of classical conceptions 
revired by humanistic studies under the two¬ 
fold aspect of society as a collection of free 
citizens under tho rule of poimlar sovereignty 
and a coi porate personality with im}>oiia1 power 
as tho central organ of government, the two 
modem autonomios in politics and ccoSoinics 
alike having for their object on the one hand 
the indoptuidonce of man, and on the other 
the centralisation of society. 

6. Criticism .—Tlie critical spirit which 
humaiiistio studies and the oontcmjwrancous 
progiess in the natural sciences both in the 
16th and 18th centuries called forth was an- 
teigonistic to tho spiritualistic conceptions of 
Chiisthmity. ITio epicureanism of tho Novi 
Homines of th*' Renaissance and the naturalism 
of the Encyclopcedists of the Revolution had for ’ 
their aim cither tho culture of liuman nature, 
or tho uso of the newly •discovered I'orces of 
nature for the •pmr.ose of heightening the 
“8i>Iondid materiality” which captivated all 
minds tlieii as now. In short, literatui-o, art, 
and science were all u) serve the purpose of 
teiTestrial haiipiness. 'flie ellcot of this on 
political economy os the science of wealtli was 
stimulating. It directed all cifort now set free 
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towards the aoquibitjf^n of mateiial goods, as, 
also, it received a special impetus from the con¬ 
temporaneous .liberation of mind, and ths 
growth of commercial enterprise owing to the 
revolution of prices in consequence of the dis¬ 
covery of America in the 16th, and the revolution 
of industry by steam and machinery in the 
18th centuries. Tliesc combined in awakening 
both tl»e spirit of curiosity and cupidity, the 
love of learning, and tho lust of money as tlie 
result of the “ outburst of new life, the carnival 
of liberty and energy.” Tho develo]mient of 
tho individual and tho progress of society wa» 
the superslructura built, or altcinj)ted to bo 
erected, on this mateiial basis. Later on tho 
jihilanthropic or humanitarian as distinguished 
Irom the purely humanistic elements of the 
earlier and later Renaissance are brought into 
i)romittence with the characteiistio appearance 
cf tho “religion of humanity.” A correspond¬ 
ing movement in political economy arises which 
seeks to incorporate it into the science of society, 
liaving for its paramount object the evolution 
of humanity. Henceforth tho ‘ ‘ economic man *' 
is no longer considered merely in his relation 
to tho community as in clas.sical times, or as 
the “ man as a machine ” moved by self-interest 
and made what he is by tho mechanism of 
natural laws, as in the natural revival of the last 
century ; but he is now considered as a social 
unit in his relation to aggregate humanity, pur¬ 
suing a li ighcr ideal intel lectually and morally, i. c. 
tlic highest development of man and society (see 
Catilyle; CiiuisTiAN Socialism ; A. Comte). 

[Refer to J. A. Symonds ou the lienaissance in 
lUdy, cited above.—W. RoscHEU, GeschicHe dtfr 
N<Uionalofk(m(mik in DeutseJdand (1874).— • 
H. Eiseuh<art, Qeschichte der Natvmaloehyiiomik 
(1881).—A. Oncketi, Die Maxims laissez-faire et 
laissez passer, ifvr Ursprung, ihr Werden (1886); 
Adam Smith in der CulturgescMclde (1874).—H. 
von Sclieel, QeschiclUe der poliiischesi Oekonomie 
in Ilandhuch der polUisch^tOekonomie, 3rd ed. 
(1890).—Luigi T^-enjtono, DteUassiseke Oekonomie, 
Vortrag (1888).] M, k. 

HUMBOLDT, Alexander voN, Baron (1769- 
181)0). Besides his writings on natural sciences, 
the following works of this celebrated traveller, 
writteu*in French and published in Paris, are 
eiititlod to be notioed from the economic stand¬ 
point: Voyage anx regions iquinoxiales du 
Nouveau Continent (1807)^ Essai politique *sur 
la Nouvelle Espagne (1811) ; and Essai politique 
sur Vile de Cvha (1826), as well as VExamen 
Ci-itique de Vllistoire de lafl4ographie du Nou- 
vtau Gon^neni ct des Progris de tAstronumU 
No-utique avx JCV^ et XVP SUcles (1834). In 
1848, the Journal des Economistes published 
a translation of his historical and statistical 
M4moire aur la Production de VOr et de VArghU. 
amsiderie dans scs Fluctuations (also printed 
separately, with a preface by M. Michel Cheva¬ 
lier) which had a])[)eared several years before in 
a German quarterly review (Ueher die Sehwank' 
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uwjcn der GoldprodvJctioii^.m D&iitscJie Viertcl- 
jahrsdirifl, October 1838). It ia interesting 
to notice that in this manoire Humbohlt pre¬ 
dicts that new silver niiues will one day bo 
worke<l in norlhern America; he expects the 
future source of gold supply to bo the Altai 
mountains in Central Asia. E. ca. 

HUMnOLDT, WiuiKUi von (1767-1835), 
brother of Alexander von Humboldt, the 
traveller, was descended from a noble family in 
the Mark of Jliundojiburg. lie was early associ- 
atc<I witli the celebrated Weimar circle, and 
mucli influenced by Coothe and Schiller. One 
of the foremost scholars of his age, renowned in 
literature, a'sthetics, and the science of language, 
ho fills a largo space in the intellectual history 
of fiermany. He ranks among ecorioniists by 
virtue of his work, witten when he was still a 
young mail, in 1702, Ideen zu eincm Versuch 
dill Granzm dtr IVirkmirikeAt des titaates zu. 
bcsLhmun, not published in full until after his 
death (by Dr. E. Caucr, Breslau, 1851), in which 
ho pushes to the utmost extreme the limitations 
of the functions of the state. J. S. Mill in 
his book Chi. Liberty highly commends this 
“excellent essay ”; but, in fact, it so exaggerates 
the doctrine of objection to government in¬ 
terference as practically to refute it. T)je 
author restricts tlie action of the state to the 
preservation of external and internal sccairity, 
and excludes from it all positive solicitude for 
the prosperity, nay, even “the character and 
culture, of the nation. The immaturity of the 
ideas exjircssed in this essay is obvious. In 
his zeal for the supremacy of the individual, he 
proposes that marriage should be terminable at 
the will of either paiiy, and without any allega¬ 
tion of reasons—a suggestion from which Mill 
thought it necessary to exjiress his ^xirtial 
dissent. The most complete ad hominem 
answer to his doctrines is supplied by his 
own activity at a later date in the cause of 
educational reform in Prussia. In 18G9, 
immediately after tlie retirement of Stein, 
and when Alleustoin was minister, Humboldt 
retunied from Homo, wbero ho had been Pnissian 
representative at the ^mpal court, and was placed 
at the bead of the section of public worshij) 
and instruction under Dolma, who liad the 
general control of the department of tlie interior. 
In ‘this capacity he devoted himself to the 
reform of education fn the primary schools and 
high schools and crowned his work by the founda¬ 
tion of the univei'sity of Berlin, procuring for 
it a large public endowment Afteijvards we 
find liim turning his atlention to finance an^ 
public economy, a study in wdiich he was 
encouraged by Stein, who recommended to him 
in'particular the writings of FoiuiONNAia and 
Oanilu. But his most con8]>icuous activity in 
later years "was in the fields of politics and 
diplomacy, into which we cannot here follow 

Mm. 


[Seeley’s Life and Times of Steinit passim.— 
Dove in AUg. DeiUsciie JHogr ,—Good accoimt 
iuR. YtsiK'v'%Jiousseauunddie deutsdte (Jesddehts- 
jj} Uosophie^ 1890, pp. 292-309.] j. K. i. 

itHUME, David (1711-76), pliilosojdier, his¬ 
torian, and economist, was born at Edinburgh. 
He was “ seized very early with a passion lor 
literature.” After fniilloss elforts to apjtly 
himself to law and commerce, he paid, in 1734, 
a three years’ visit to Fr.nicc, wlicro ho laid 
down his future plan of life. “ To make a very 
rigid fi'iigality supply my deficiency of fortune 
. . . and to rcgaixl every object as contemptible 
cxccj)t the imju'ovement of niy talent in litera¬ 
ture,” In 1738 ho published his TrcaUsc of 
Ihnmn Nature, which coutaiiiod, though in 
bald outline, tlie substance of tbe future jibilo- 
sophical writings ; and in 1742 the first series 
of Ktisays UoraL ami TolUical, which was favour¬ 
ably received. After a twelve mouths’ tutor¬ 
ship of Lord Annaiulale, ho was aj>pointcd in 
1740 secretary to Gemual St. Clair, and in this 
capacity visited the courts of Viriiua and Turin, 
wearing, according to Loixl Charlemont, his 
uniform “like a grocer of the trained bauds.” 
Tite Enquiry cnucemimj the Humnn Under- 
standiny, a recast of the first portion of the 
Treatise, was published in 1748. The years 
1749 and 1750 were sj»eiit at his old home, 
Ninewolls, in the composition of the VolilicaX 
Dvicourscs; “ Tlie only work of mine that was 
successful on the first publication ” ; ami in the 
recasting of another portion of the TrcatiM into 
Emfnii'y conemmuj Olc Urincipies of Muivh. 
“ Of all my writings, in my own opinion . . . 
incomparably the best." In 1752, lluiiio be- 
camo librarian to tbe Faculty of Advocates, 
and jdanned tlu^ History of Eiujlaml, successive 
portions of which api»eared in 1754,1756,1759, 
and 1761. In 1753, he wrote tlic hlssays On 
Suicide and On, the hnimrialUy of the Soul, 
which were printed, but promptly supjiresscd. 
The I^tural History of Religion was finished in 
1757, but was not publi.shcd during Hume’s 
life. In 1763 Hume accomjianied Lord Hert¬ 
ford to Paris, where bis stay was a continuous 
triumph. Among others who were brought to 
do him lionour, were the future kings, Louis 
XVI. and Louis XVIII, Returning to England 
in 1766, he was appointed, in 1767, Under 
secretaiy of State, an office he held for a year. 
In 1769 ho rctui’iicd to Edinburgh, “vciy 
opulent” Six years later he was attacked by 
a mortal disea.^o, and met death with the forti¬ 
tude and cheerfulness of a pliilosophor. Ho 
appointed his friend Adam Smith his literary 
executor. 

In Hume’s own words, he was “a man of mild 
disposition, of command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour . . . and of groat 
moderation in all my possious.” In justice, how¬ 
ever, it must be added, that his letters display s 
less pleasing side of his cliaracter, and modify, 
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though they do n<tt reverse, the above verdiSt. 
The intoiiiperate extravagance with whicli cvcry- 
tliing English is coiitniually condenined, the 
restless vanity that no praises can satisfy, sht' w 
the other side to the shield. 

It has been ashed why llie labours of Ilnme in 
philosophy came to so sudden an end? “JHis 
oontrihiitions to metaphysics were written by 
17^16, when lie was five-and-twenty; his contribu¬ 
tion to the ]ibilosopliy of religion by 1750, when 
ho was thirty-nine ; and afUjr this date, he added 
nothing.’* At least two answers may he given, 
each in itself ])erhap8 sulllcient. Hume dearly 
loved fame, and the Essays obtained what had 
been denied to tho Treatise. Again, Humo had 
tiotiiing in him of the martyr's temperament; lie 
loved to stand well in the thoughts of the great 
and the respectable; for tins pur}>ose Tory politics 
were more profitable than heretical philosojdiy. 
lie this as it may, it is possible that Ilume bad 
already ma<le bis full contribution to metaphysics, 
while tho gam to political philosophy has been 
great. The History of Enylatid need not detain 
ns; if it is still read, it is merely on lit«irary 
grounds. Hut the two sets of Kssays, Moral and 
I'olUical, the later of which was hrst published 
under the name of PUitical Discourses, arc with¬ 
out doubt KT-fiiiara 4s del. The original essays, 
amidst much e]>hcrnoral matter, on Standard of 
Taste, etc. (wherein Bunyan and Addison are com¬ 
pared to a pond and tlio ocean), contain w’ithinthein 
a system of political jthilosopliy. The object of 
govenn lent is the distribution of justice; “in 
oilier words, the support of the twelve judges.” 
Tlicrc is a “ perpetual intestine .struggle” betw'een 
autboiitvand liberty, of which the former inusl 
be “acknowledged essential to the very existence 

society,” .*hi]e tlie latter is “its jicrfcction.” 
Biiiiiament “ while, from our very constitution, 
mst TjfCP» irily have as much power as it 
deut..i]ds, and can only be contiued by itself,” is, 
in fact, restrained by tho interest of the individuals 
composing it, dillering from the interest of the 
body as a whole, inasmuch as they arc individually 
atm uable to tlie influence of the crown. Absolute 
inoiia'<“hy is the “!iue Kuthanasia of thottritish 
constitution,” as being preferable to pure demo- 
traoy. 

In ajtiiroaching llimie as economist, it must 
always be rcnienibored that political economy 
grew out of ]iolitical philosophy, and that 
Jlnme is still in tlie transition stage. Although 
be believes in tho possibility of a science of 
economics, and describes its subject-matter, he 
does not use the term. Tho cconomio essays 
were published (1752) in a volume entitled 
VolUM Discourses, and tho subjects discussed 
—commerce, refinement in the arts, money, 
interest, balance of trade, jealousy of trade, 
taxes, and jmblic credit- -are regarded largely 
from the statesman’s standpoint. In bis 
opposition to the views of the mercantilists, 
upon tho Balance of’ Trade (q.v.), and tho 
precious metals, he hod been forestalled by 
Barbok and Sir Dudley Nortu. His descrip- 
iion of wealth recalls the statement in Borkcley's 
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Querist, that it consi^ “ of tho four elements, 
and man’s labour therein.” Even in his 
tliooiy of interest, Hiimo had been anticipated 
by Barbon, and, more recently, by Massie. 
Nevertheless, the lucidity of Ins stylo, the 
subtlety with which tho subjects of money and 
interest, in esjiecial, are treated, and his 
connection with Adam Smith, make Hume an 
important figure in the liistory of economics. 

As an instance of his marvellous acuteness, 
may be noticed tho letter addressed to A. Smith, 
on tho appearance of tho Wealth of Naticm. 
After cordial congratulations, Hume proceeds 
at oiico to seize upon the points most open to 
ciiticism. “I cannot think that tho rent of 
farms makes any part of the price of the pro¬ 
duce, but that the price is determined altogether 
by tho quantity and demand (u. Rent). It 
ap|>eare to mo impossible that the king of 
Frauce can take a seignorage of 8 per cent upon 
the coinage. Nobody would bring bullion to 
the mint, it would be all sent to Holland or 
England ” (p. 286 in IWs Life of A, Smith). 

In tracing the devclojnnent of wealth, Hume 
considere that the advance of agriculture 
])romotes manufactures, by giving rise to 
superfluous bands. Those must either find 
employment in manufactures or become soldiers. 
Sometimes the interests of tho sovereigu and 
tho people are at issue, as to which tiio choice 
shall bo. As a rule, however, even in the 
interests of tho sovereign, it is well to have a 
manufacturing class, because they form a 
reserve fund upon which the state can draw 
in time of need. “Everything in the world 
is purchased by labour, and our passions are 
tho only causes of labour.*' Hence, even 
avarice and luxury become spurs to indusby. 
“Tho camp is loaded with a superfluous 
retinue, but the provisions flow in proportion¬ 
ally larger.” Mandevit.le {q.v.) is wrong, 
and vice, in itself, is never ^advantageous, but 
two opposite vi'*e8 may be more advantageous 
than onoalono. “^y Uanishing vtooiw luxury, 
WTthout curing sloth or indiflercnco to others, 
yon only diminish industry.” Foreign com¬ 
merce is justified upon similar grounds. “It 
increased the stock of labour.” Imports furnish 
n.aterials for new manufactures, and oxixirts 
produco labour in commodities which could 
not bo consumed at home. The acute remark 
is appended that foreign trade gcncmlly pre- 
codoa refinomont in tho home manufactures, 
and gives birth to domestic luxury. In a 
nctcwortl^^ digression, Hume, following Locke, 
assorts strongly tho claims of tho labouring 
classes. A too great disproportion of property 
is a source of weakness. “Every person, if 
possible, ought to enjoy tlie fruits of his labour 
in a full possession of all tho necessaries and 
many of the conveniences of life.” Tlic power 
of tM state is thereby augmented, in its capacity 
to bear taxation. 
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In the Bimy on Mohy, the error of those 
who held that money was more than a csom* 
modity is clearly demonstrated, but it is not 
clear how' far Hinne always koj»t himself free 
from tlie opposite error of holding it to be less. 
Money “is none of the wheels of trade; it is 
the o5 which renders the motion of the wheels 
more smooth and easy. ” Men and commodities 
are the real strength of a community. In a 
single isolated country, the quantity of money 
can make no difference, while, in iutcniational 
commerce, the dearness of everything, including 
labour, which prevails in rich countries, ulti¬ 
mately enables poorer countries to undersell 
them in neutral markets. “ It seems a maxim 
almost self-evident that the prices of everything 
depend on the proportion between commodities 
and money, and that any considerable altera¬ 
tion of either has the same olfoct, either 
heightening or lowering the price. Inci-ease 
the commodities, they become clicaj>er ; increiisc 
the money, they become dearer; as, on Die 
other hand, a diminuliou of the former and 
that of the latter have contrary tendencies.” 
Ilenco jiidustrial preponderance is continually 
.sliifting. Modem improvements in trans- 
lK)rtation and labour-saving appliances may 
successfully check this tendency. But if a 
mere increase in the amount of money is not, 
in itself, a benefit, how comes it that it df>CH, 
in fact, seem to promote prosperity ? Hume’s 
answer to this question is one of his most im¬ 
portant contributions to economics. An in¬ 
crease in the amount of the precious mebils 
is not followed at once by an advance in prices. 
“Though the high price of commodities bo a 
nocossary consequence of the increase of gold 
and silver, yet it ftdlows not immediately 
upon that increase.” It is only in the interval 
“between the acquisition of money and the 
rise of prices that the increasing quantity of 
gold and silver is, favourable to industry ” (v. 
Money in its rclalions to Trade and Indiest-ry^ 
by F. A. Walker, London^ 1880, pp. 84-87). 
Hume clearly points out that only circulating 
money and circulating commodities operate on 
prices. Ho does not, however, perhajis fully 
take into account the rapidity of circulation. 
Every absolute or relative increase in the 
amount of money need not produce a corre¬ 
sponding diminution in its value; the number 
oftri^e transactions may increase proportion¬ 
ally. In o])position to Locke and Petty { q . v ,), 
Hume demonstrates, that low interest docs not 
arise from plenty of money. Higb interest 
arises from a groat demand for borrowing; 
little riches to supply that demand, and groat 
profits from commerce. Low interest arises 
from the opposite circumstances. Tlie class 
of landed jiroprietors is generally spendthrift, 
and, when it predominates, borrowers will bo 
numerous, and the rate of interest high. 
Merchant^, on the.other hand are ^nerally 


frogal, and an increase of manufactures gives 
rise to a new lending class, and thereby lowers 
interest. LoW interest and low profits mntually 
nrwai-d each other. It is idle to ask which is 
oluso and which is effect; they both arise 
from an extensive commerce. “ Interest is the 
b.aromcter of the state, and its lowness an 
almost infallible sign of prosperity.” Roschcr 
finds in tlio essay on interest tlie first clear 
germ of the important doctrine tliat “ a change 
in the channels of iutcrnatioiml trade, wliich 
in most countries is the only source of gold and 
silver, may make the price of tho precious 
metals dearer in one place and cheaper in 
anotlier, even while the conditions of the 
production of the mines remain entirely un¬ 
altered.” 

Tho essays of the Balance and Jealousy oj 
Trade contain a clear statement of sound 
doctrine. “The more is exi>ortcd of any com¬ 
modity, the more will 1>o raised at lioinc, of 
which they themselves will always have the 
first olfer.” “I should as soon dread that all 
our springs and river.s sliould be exhausted, as 
that money should aliandou a kingdom where 
there are people and industry.” With his 
habitual caution, however, Ilume safeguards 
himself. He approves of duties on foreign 
goods, which tend to encourage home manu¬ 
factures. Still, the only coinmcrci.al nations 
which need dread the improvements of their 
neighbours arc such aa flourish only by being 
brokers or carriers. With regard to taxes, 
the best are such as are levied n}>on consump¬ 
tion, especially those of luxuries, because 
these taxes are least felt. Hume denies that 
all taxes fall ultimately upon tho land (see 
Physiocrath). If tho arti.san be taxed, ho 
may ho able to pay, by superior industry or by 
fiiigality, without raising tho price pf his 
labour. Before tho spectacle of national 
indcl^tcdnoss, lliimc’s usual‘P]>timism fails liim. 
“Why should the case be so dilfereat between 
the ]mblic and an individual!” National 
debts enrich tlie ca])ital at tlie expense of the 
I)roviuccs, put the country at the mercy of 
foreigners, and encourage an idle class of 
fund-holders. Public stocks are a kind of 
paper credit, and have all its disadvantages, 
ilio taxes, which the interest necessitates, 
cither rah^ wages, or inflict hardships on the 
people. “Either the nation must destroy 
public credit, or public credit will destroy the 
nation . . . When 1 see princes and states 
fighting and quarndling amidst their debts, 
funds, and public mortgages, it always brin^ 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought 
in a china-shop.” Repudiation would, how¬ 
ever, soon be followed by a revival of credit. 
“Mankind are in all ages caught by the 
baits: the same tricks . . . still trepan them. 
Tho heights of popularity and patriotism are 
still tho beaten road to power and tyranny, 
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flattery to treachery, etanding armies* to 
arbitrary goveimment, and tho glory^ of God 
to the temporal interest of tho clergy.” 

[The best edition of Hume’s works Is in our 
volumes, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Uiove, 
1876, 8vo. The economic essays are in vol. i. of 
the two volumes of EssoyHf Morali Politico.1, and 
lAUrary. —J, Hill Burton, Lift cmd Corr*'- 
tpondenett 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo; and 
Letters of Eminent P^sons to D. Jluiru^ Etlln* 
bingh, 1849, 8vo, throw light on tUo economic 
side of Tlmne.—The chapter on Hume in J. 
Bonar’s Philosophy anti Political Economy^ Lon¬ 
don, 1893, 8vo, brings out liume’s position in 
the history of economics.—Allusions to the essays 
will be foun<l jtassim in tho notes to Boscher’s 
Principles of Political Econornijy translated from 
the thirteenth edition hy J, Lalor, New York, 
1878, 8vo.—Walker’s Money, New York, 1877, 
gvo.—and iVxhhs* Colloquy on the Currency aie 
among the hooka which discuss his views on 
money and interest, London, 8vo.—John Kae, 
fj^c of Adam Smith, London, 1895, 8vo.— I’rof. 
T. H. Huxley, llume, in John Morley’vS Men of 
Letters series.] u. B. R. 

HUME, Jambs Deacon (1774-1842), cntcml 
tho custom house at the age of sixteen. In 

1822 ho undertook tlie (sonsoUdation of the lows 
of the customs, which ho completed in 182.6. 
In Ida introduction, Hume states that he 
was “selected for this service for his supimscd 
practical knowledge of the business of the 
department, and not for legal knowledge.” 
This consolidation was termed by Huskisson 
“tho perfection of coditication.” In 1815, 
according to the Custom Commissioners’ Report 
of 1857 there were 1100 Custom Acts in foiec. 
\il tho.-.c, with tlie additions between 1815 and 
1324, wero repealed in 1825, by an act in 
which 443 statutes were enumerated, and tho 
rest repealed by a general delinition; thus 
swooping away all the laws of the customs 
which had acqpmulated during the space of 
500 years, and substituting eleven shfrt plain 
ae^^s contained in a volume of 411 pages. In 

1823 Hume had been appointed controller of 
tho customs, and in 1828 he wms promoted to 
lie sciiretary at the board of traile, a position 
ho held till his resignation in 1840. In 1833 
he contributed, under tho initials H. B. T., 
some letters to the Morning ChrwUcle, “on the 
Coni Laws and on the Rights of tho Working 
Classes,” which wore republished by him in the 
following year. He contributed articles in 
1836 “ on tho Corn Iawi ” and “ on the Timber 
Duties ” to the Brilish and Foreign Quartetly 
Review. He gave valuable evidence before tho 
Committeo of the IIousj of Commons a])pointed 
in 1840 to inquire into the duties levied u^mn 
imports. In his evidence lio stated that ho 
disliked all treati'^o, except upon navigation. 
“ I would take what I wanted and leave thorn 
(foreign nations) to find tlie value of our 
ouftom.” He died in 1842, so that he did not 


live to see the fiyl triumph of free trade. 
But there can be no question that, by tho influ¬ 
ence lie exercised upon the mind and policy 
of Sir R. Peel, ho did much to bring about 
that triumph. In the words of Sir Jamea 
Graham, “the history of the board of trade 
from tho time of Mr. Huskisson to the close ol 
Mr. Deacon Hume’s sciTii’Cs at that board may 
be considered as the history of Mr. Deacon 
Hume himself.” 

Uume published The Laws of the Customs, t 
Geo. IV. c. 106.116, with notes, 1825-1832, ( 
pts., 8vo.— The Lows of the Custm.s, 3 & 4 Will 
IV., 60-60, with iiote.s 1833-36, 3 pts., 8vo. 

[Life of J. Deaam Hume, by C. Jkuihaiu, Cus¬ 
tom Commissioners’ Report, 1867, Loiubm, 1859, 
8vo.] II. B. »• 

M ‘Cnlloch, ill his Litera^ire of Political Econ¬ 
omy, speaks somewhat sliglitingly of Deacon Hiimo’i 
IctUTR under tlie signature II. B. T., to the Morning 
Clmrniele, which iu his view “involve some verj 
question.able and, as we Unnk, wholly untenabh 
positions,” p. 80. Tooke, however, in The IlisUnn 
of Prices, vol. iv. j). 106, speaks in a very dUfer 
ent tone of tln^e letters, and shows how accurab 
an observer Hume was “ of events connected will 
the commerce of the country.” 

HUME, JosEi-ii (1777-1855), was the sm 
of a Montrose ship-master. Ho studici 
medicine, became a member of the CoUegi 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and in 1797 wai 
aiipoiiitcd a.ssistant - surgeon in the marim 
service of the East Iiulia Company. Late 
he was transferred to the land service of th' 
company. Applying himself diligently to th 
study of the n.ative languages and i-eligions 
ho mastered Hindustani and Persian, and wa 
cmjdoycd by the administration in politica 
duties. lie filled in succession rcsjion&ible post 
in tho offices of paymaster and postmaster t 
tho forces, in the prize agencies, and in th 
eommissariat. In 1807 lie retired from th 
service, and returned to England with a fortim 
of £40,000. Hume no\f devoted himself t 
a study of l..c history and rcsource.s of Grc.i 
Britain, and after visiting tho whole of th 
. gricultural and manufacturing centres of th 
United Kingdom, he spent some lime on th 
etntioent, increasing his stores of political it 
fonnation. 

Ill 1812 Hume entered parliament for Wey 
mouth, having purchased tivo elections to tli 
seat. He was at thi^ time, and for a hrii 
period suhsequently, a tory. Ho opjioscd th 
Eramework Kuitti ra’ Bill in tlio interest of t)i 
manufacturers. Upon 'Kio dissolution, in th 
autuiuR of 1812, the owners of the borough ( 
Woymoulli refused to re-elect him, when h 
took legJil proceedings, and recovered a portio 
of the money he had deposited. 'While out i 
jvirliament he took a prominent jiart on tl 
central committeo of the Lancastrian school 
and closely studied tho condition of the workii 
classes, advocating the establishment of savini 
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baiika IIo essayed in vainy^o got elected upon 
the East India Jloaivl, but Ijc was active in ex¬ 
posing al)uscs, and wlicn tlie eliarter of 1793 
expired he advo(jated freedom of trade witli 
India, pointing out that it must result in an 
enormous exfKinsion of commerce with tlic East. 
In 1818 Hume was elected as a liberal for the 
Border Burghs, and Irom this period until ids 
death—with tlio exception of n brief interregnnin 
—he hold a s<*at in parliament, ro])rcsenliiig 
in succession tlie Border Burghs, Abenhion, 
Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose. During 
the whole of his career in the House ol 
Commons he uidlinchiugly advocated linancial 
and general rofornis. lie linst drew attention 
to tliG onomously disproportionate cost of 
collecting the revenue, an<l compelled the 
appointment of a select committee, which re¬ 
ported in his favour. He opposed the scheme 
for tlie reduction of tlie pension eliarges, and in 
1824 obtained a select committee on the com¬ 
bination acts. During the reform debates of 
1831 he advocated the extension of rcjirescuta- 
tion to the colonics, and Ihi-ee years later lie 
moved for the rejieal of tlic corn laws. In 
183.5-36 lie severely attacked the Orange 
Society, wliich was erotliled with a design to 
place the Duke of Cumberland on the throne 
after the death of William IV. 

Hume W'as the sleeplo.ss watch-dog of nuance, 
and mainly owing to liis dibits tlie advaneeil 
radical party became known as the party of 
retrenchment. Every item in the returns of 
the public expenditure w’aa sulth'ctcd to his 
severe serntiny—a task over whicli he expended 
much toil and money. Ho jiroenred the aboli¬ 
tion of the sinking fund, and it was he wlio re¬ 
introduced the fourpciiny silver coin(sccGnoAr'), 
which, however, has once more disappeared. He 
secured the repeal of tlie combination laws, as 
well as of those ])rohibiting the emigration of 
workmen and the exportation of machinery. 
IIo wa.s an advocate if Catholic emancipation, 
of parliamentary reform, and bf tlie repeal of 
the test and corpojutioii acta. Iluniowas one 
of the trustees of the loan raised for the Creek 
insurgents, and was charged with jobbery in 
connection with it; but all that he did v/'ixs to 
secure an advantageous liquidation of his hold¬ 
ing when the loan w’as at a discount He 
served on moro committees of the House of 
Commons dealing with Vhiance and the public 
service than any other member, Hume died, 
20th Fobniary 1865 ^ and Lord Palmerston, 
in alluding to the event in tlie Hqiise of 
Commons, ol)served tiiat it was said of an 
uminept statesman (Burke) that ho “gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind," where¬ 
as “the reverse miglit bo said of Hume, who 
devoted himself first to his country and then 
to the general interests of mankind at largo.” 
A scliolarship in political economy was founded 
m his memory at University College, London. 


[Harris’s lUulical Party in ParliamenL— 
AniDrson’s ikoUish Nation. — Dictionanj oj 
National Jiioijraphy, art. “Joseph Ilunic."— 
Aniital Peaider, 1865.— Gcnllemav's Magadney 
185a'—Harriet Martiueau’s JHstoi'y of the Thirty 
Years' }*e(u:e. —IJansard’s Parlkmcniary Debates.] 

G.B. fl. 

HUNDliED. The origin of the adminis¬ 
trative division called a hundred in England 
has given rise to endless discussion air»ong his- 
toiians. Tliere is no documentary mention of 
it imtil the ordinance of Edgar in tlie 10th 
century, and lienee some have considered it a 
creation of that king. A tradition, lecordcd 
by William of Malmesbury, athibuics llio 
formation of hundreds to Alfred. On the other 
hand, the evidence of Tacitu.s niul the analogy 
of all other Cerman jieoplcs would lead us to 
expect the exi.stenco of an administrative, unit 
larger than the townshii> and smaller than tlie 
tribe or kingdom. Moreover, the oi-dinanee of 
Edgar does not road at all like the storting of 
an innovation, but only a.s regulating the use of 
an existing institution. Probably the best 
conclusion is that the Engli.sli brought over 
with them the organisation of the liumlred, but 
this name was by no means in universal use till 
the 10th century. In tlio wostorn conrjnesto, 
Tiiade after Anglos and Saxons ber.aino Cliiistian, 
the organisation may not liave been introduced, 
while it may have fallen into decay in the north 
and midlands during the Danish ware. The 
elfect of Edgar’s ordiiianeo would thus bo to 
' revive the hundred system where it had fallen 
into disuse, to extend it to distriets where it 
had never been introduced, and to definitely fix 
its uses and arrangements. 

Tho origin of tlie name hundred is even more 
obscure than that of the district to whicli it 
has been apjdied. It must at sonic time have 
had a numerical significance, such as tlio settle¬ 
ment of a hundred families ^or tlio district 
which .seiit a hundred warriors to tho host, but 
it is quite impossible to trace such a meaning in 
England. The court of the hundred, which 
met every four weeks, consisted of the free¬ 
holders of the district with tho parish jiriests 
and tlic reeve ami four men from each town¬ 
ship. It was the primary court of criminal 
jurisdiction in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
hundred was also the basis of military a-ssess- 
ment and of the system of mutual responsibility, ’ 
which in those days served instead of police. 
Tho organisation of the hundred was carefully 
preserved by the Norman kings as a counterpoise 
, to the growth of territorial jurisdiction in the 
hands of tho great barons. But it steadily 
decayed in tho IStli and 14th centuries, and its 
place was supplied by the rise of the justices oi 
the peace. 

[Kssays in Anglo-Saxon Aaw (Boston, 1876).— 
Stubbs, Select Charters^ pj). 68-70.—Stubbs, Obitr 
atituiionud Iliatoryy i. pp. 96-99.] R. Xm 
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The geographical division of the countieainto i 
hundreds continued, however, and for loine 
purposes is still of practical importance. Thus 
in several counties the liability of the hutrlred 
for tho repair of bridges continues, and the 
county councils have jwwer, under § C of the 
Load Government Act of 1888, to assess and 
levy hundred rates. Up to the passing of tlie 
Riot (Damages) Act, 1886, the inhabitants of a 
hundred were, under a statute of George IV., 
liable in certain cases to pay compensation for 
damage done to itropcrty within tlio area of 
such hundred in tlie course of any riotous pro¬ 
ceedings (for a modern instance ot a claim made 
under tho provisions of tlie statute in question, ' 
see Drake v. TuoLitt, 7 Q.lhD. 201 [1881]). 

Tlie organisation of tho rural police, until a 
comjiaratively recent iioriod, also conformed to 
the division of counties into hundreds. The 
“higli constables,” whose oflico was abolished 
in 18G7, had jurisdiction over their respective 
hundreds in the same manner as tho jiarish 
consUiblcs over tlieir respective parishes, and 
the division of counties into hundreds had to 
he consideicd \i\ the arrangement of petty 
sessional divisions (see 10 Geo. IV. c. 4G). 

In more recent times llio areas of the poor- 
law unions have hecii found more convenient 
int(rmc^liato units for the purposes of local 
govcnmient, and the rural districts created liy 
*Ue i’ublle Health Act 1875 (see § 9)—the 
imporLa.uro of which lias been considerably 
i)(crc.ased hy the Local Government Act 1894— 
are generally coterminous with these areas. 

K. s. 

HUNDKEU ROLLS. In 1271, soon after 
’■Vfward L’s return from the Holy Land, 
special commis.sioiicr3 were ajipointcd to sum¬ 
mon juries in tho difTercnt districts throughout 
{ho country in order to inijuire into the king’s 
rights, royalties, and prerogatives, and into all 
K-.-mds and ahpses connected therewith, by 
wlilch the crown suffered loss of Revenue. 
Tliis step bad become necessary, for, owing 
to tho encroachments of nobility and clergy 
during tho troubles of the preceding rclgu, 
tho rcsomccs of tho crown had been seriously 
impaired. The lesults of the inquisitions held 
{>11 this occasion make up tho Hundred Rolls. 
These, therefore, contain jKirtieulars of (1) all 
demesne lands, and of manors which had been 
alienated from the crown ; (2) tenants in capite 
and in demesne; (3) losses to tho crown through 
sub-infoudations ; (4) aronatious to the church 
under jn-ctoxt of Vrankalmoton ; (5) ward¬ 
ships and other feudal rights withheld from the 
crown; (6) the crowii’o interest in fee farms, 
hundieds, wapentakes, and tytliiugs; {1)jura 
r&jalia, such as wreck, freo-chase, etc.; (8) 
illegal and exce8s^e tolls on fairs, and for 
murage, pontage, etc.; (9) exactions and op¬ 
pressions by crown officers; and (10) unlawful 
ex^iortations of wool,—the whole forming one 


of the most vahus^de records ever compiled. 
Tho Hundred Rolls have been printed by the 
record comniissionoi'S in two large folio volumes 
with an introduction by W, Illingworth. 

[Cunningham, Growth of Knglish Industry and 
Commerce, bk. ii. ch. iii., Cambridge, 1890.] 

A. E. S. 

HUSBAND (as to Wiff/s Profeuty). 
Husbands who wore married before 1883 to 
wives possessed of property not settled upon 
them for their separate use, became entitled to 
extensive rights in icsjjcct of such property. 
All personal property actually in* tlie wife’s pos¬ 
session at tlie time of her marriage became the 
husband’s pioperty; debts owing to tho wife 
became payable to the husband, if recovered 
within tho wife’s lifetime; if not recovered 
during the wife’s lifetime the Imshand became 
entitled to them as administrator of his deceased 
wife’s personal property. In addition to this, 
if any children were born dming the marriage 
the husband acijuired an indefeasible life interest 
in his wife’s real property (he acquired “an 
estate by the curtesy”). All this has been 
materially altered by the Married Women’s 
Projierty Act of 1882. Women who have 
married since the 1st January 1883 liold all 
their jiroperty as 8ej>aj‘ate pro 2 icrty, and the 
same rule is ajqilicd to jiropcrty acquired after 
that date by women married before the com- 
mcncomont of the “Married Women’s Property 
Act.” A married woman may also disiioso of 
her seimrate jn-ojicrty by will without her 
husband’s concurrence, and tho only rights 
which remain to the husband are the absolute 
right to tho wife’s personal estate in case she 
dies intestate, and a life interest in her real 
estate in tho same event, if there was a child of 
the maniage. R. s. 

HUSKISSON, AVilliam (1770-1830), tho 
son of William Iliiskisson and Elizabetli (lUe 
Rotton), and educated at schools at Brewood, 
Albrighton, and Ai>plehy^n Leicestei-shire. In 
1783 he wa* ta*:en to Paris by his uncle Dr, 
Gem, where he remained for a long time, 
I f'coming private secretary to Lord Gower, the 
I'lnglish minister, in 1790. On his recall 
H.islfisson returned to England, and in 1793 
was ajjpointed to consider the |>osition of the 
numerous Ercnch refugees with i-egard to tho 
rtquiromcuts of the Alien Act. In 17^5 he 
became undor-secrctary* for w'ar and colonies, 
and in the following year cntcre<I the House of 
Commons as member for Morjieth. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 he* withdrew from oflice, 
only training his undcr-sccretaryship for a few 
weeks after tliat minister’s retirement for the 
' convenience of tho incoming {-ecretary. In 
1804 he was apiioiuted secretary of the trejjsnry, 
passed into opposition in 1806, and resumed 
the position oi' secretary of the treasury is 
1807. In 1810 ho resigned with Canning; 
, in 1814 was atqtointod chief commissioner ol 
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woods and forests, a position which he (quitted 
in 1823 to become president of the board of 
trade. Having sat in snecession for several 
constituencies, he refrained from seeking re-oleo- 
tion at Chichester after liis new apitointmcnt in 
order to become one of the rc})resentatives of 
Liverpool. The remaining facts of his official 
life are few. In 1827 he was appointed colonial 
secretary, an office resigned in 1828, llis death 
was cjiused by an accident during the opcjiiug of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway in 1830. 

Througliout his career Huskisson was remark¬ 
able for his firm adherence to the principles of 
sound economic reform. Ho was a member of the 
Hulllon Committee (see llui.moN Committke, 
Rei'OHT of), and in the currency discussion 
he took an important j)art in the protest 
made against an inflated pai)er currency, both 
then and in his writings laying down most 
clearly and vigorously llie princij)le8 njmn which 
a sound monetary system must be based. 
During his tenure of oflico at the board of trade 
he was responsible for important changes in the 
economic policy of the country. In the first 
place he modified the navigation system as 
affectiug the colonies and foreign nations; 
with regard to the former, introducing changes 
which permitted direct trade to take place 
between the colonies and foreign countries in 
either British ships or those of the foreign 
nations thus concerned, but reserved the trade 
between the colonies and Kngland. With 
regard to tlio foreign nations ho carried a 
measure in 1825, which enabled the king in 
council **to place the shipjiing of any other 
country on an equal footing with our own, 
when that country wjis projmred to grant a 
similar favour in leturn.” By this act Huskis¬ 
son prepared the way for tlic final abolition of 
the Navigation Act, which, however beneficial 
in former years, was at the time a .serious ob¬ 
stacle to the development of the trade of tho 
country. ^ 

In the second place Husktsson began tlie 
policy of tariff revision and simplilieMion which 
was afterwards undertaken by Peel and com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Gladstone. This course l\e 
entered ujwn in 1824. His |)olicy wasv two¬ 
fold, tho removal of tho custom duties affect¬ 
ing raw material, and the reduction of tho 
duties imjiosed on the import of foreign mann- 
factures. *> 

In these instances, as in tlie other cliangcs of 
au economic character for which he was ntspon- 
sible—as for instance Che rei>cal of the statutes 
proliibiting combination in 1825,—Hifskisson 
displajred groat moderation and foi'csight. The 
changes he mode fully answered his anticipa¬ 
tions* Too much praise, indeed, cannot ho 
jpven to Huskisson for tho courage he dis¬ 
played in administrative economics. His know¬ 
ledge of tho details w'as wide, his grasp of 
principle firm ; and though his 8j>e{.kii)g was 


not^f the order of high oratory, it was lucid 
andjj pcraiiosivc, in short of the kind inos 
fitti^l to the subjects with which he had to deal 

[£^*00 esj>(!cially Tluskissou’a Speechex^ 3 vols, 
—T te (pie.stion conrerninfj the De 2 >reciation of our 
Currency niuied and examined, 1810.—A Paper on 
the currency 182G in which he recoimnenda a 
double staiKlard for this country—silver as well 
as gold — lately reprintetl by tlie Bhuelallic 
League.] E. r. K. n. 

HUTCHESON, Arcitiiialu (late 17th cen¬ 
tury to 1740), baiTister of the Middle Tem]>le 
and member for Hastings. He agiUted upon the 
questions of the national debt and the South Sea 
aclicme. Having spoken on the first of these 
subjects in the last pai-liameiit of Anno, in I7l 4, 
ho laid his proposals for its discharge before 
George I., and in March 1716, before jiarlia- 
ment. He suggested devoting to its payment ‘ ‘ so 
much as shall be snfliciciit of the estates rc;il and 
personal of all the inhabitants of Great Britain 
... or by raising of new sniking funds, , . . 
or by boiTowing at lower interest.” 

Ho advocated a more frugal expenditure of 
tlie juililic revenue, pro|>osed tlio abolition of 
tho excise and custonis duties, so as to relieve 
the government of the burden of tlieir collec¬ 
tion, and was eager for free ami fair elections, 
frequent iwirliamcnts, and tlie abolition of 
bribery and corruption. 

Iluteheson publihhed :—A CoJler.fion of Treatises 
relating to the i*ub!ic lichls and Fmds, etc, ; and 
also A Collection . . . relating to the «SVa 
Stock and Scheme, JiOndon, 1721, fob —An 
Ahsfract of all the PuUic J>(hts remaining due at 
Alichaelnias, J7lliS, and an Estimate, of the Annual 
Sinhng Fund imnards the Discharge of the 
same, etc., London, 1723, fol. —An Abstract of 
an Account slated bg sotrx of (he Clerks at (he 
S<mth Sea House, relating to the Ksiates (f the 
late Directors, etc.—The case of Contracts for 
South Sea Stock in Oencral, etc.. (By A. II.) 1720, 
fob— A ^Collec.lkm of Adverti.sements, etc. . . , 
relating to the Last Flections of Westminster 
and Hastings. . . , London, 1722, 8vo.— 
Copies of mne letters . . . from Air. Hutcheson 
to the late Farl of Sunderland. T. Payne, London, 
1722, 8vo. —An Fstimate of (he Value of South 
S^a Stock, 1720, fob —Sme ComputatioTis and 
Hemarks relating to the Aloncy, Subscribers, and 
the Proprietors of the Public Debts, etc,, London, 
1720. —A Speech made in the House of Commons, 
Util April 1716 [hy A. //.), 1716, 8vo, 2nd edit. 
1722, 8vo. A.U 

HUTCHESON, Fuancts (1694-1746). Born 
in Ireland, but of Scottish descent, Hutcheson 
was appointed to the chair of moral philosophy 
in the univei-sity of Glasgow in 1727, and was 
thus a predecessor of Adam Smith. It is 
chiefly on account of tho influonoo his writings 
are supposed to have had u[»ou Smith that ha 
is classed as an economist. He was one of the 
earliest proponndors of what is known as the 
utilitarian doctrine of ethics j and las teaching 
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in t' is matter may be regarded as the fouiHation 
of the corresponding theory of economics whoso 
supporters included Smith, Bentham, am 'ames 
Mill, and in a modified degree J. S. Mill . The 
following quotation from his inquiry ^'on oming 
moral good and evil (§ 3) con^ina the kernel 
of this doctiine, compressed into remarkably 
few words. " In equal degrees of happiness ex¬ 
pected to proceed from an action, tlie virtue is 
in proportion to the inimber of persons to wborn 
the happiness shall extend.” Bentlmm’s often 
quoted ideal, “the gi-eatcst happiness of the 
greatest number," is to bo found in Hutcheson. 
In liis ])rincipal woi k, A System of Moral Philo¬ 
sophy (\7A2), there are many passagcswhich fore¬ 
shadow the theories 8uhse«[uontly developed by 
bis great successor in the Wealth of Nations. 
Bk. ii. ch. vii. is a discussion on public and 
jirivato property, the latter of which Uutoheson 
explains and defends in a manner somewhat 
dill'erent from that commonly employed by 
modem economists. Ho also examines the 
origin of capital, very much os Smith does. 
Chapters viii. and ix. of the same book are an 
expansion of the same subject; in the latter he 
deals wiLIi the subjects of contract. W. R. 
Scott, Francis Hutcheson: his JAfe, Tea hi^, 
i7id PfsitioninllieHistoi'yof Philosophy, 1900.— 


See al«o llic Introduction to (buniau’s edition 
of Smitli’s ff-'callh of Nations, 1904, vol. i. 
pp xxxvi.-xliii. M. 0.1). 

HUTCHINSON, John Hely (17*24-3794), 
a well-known Irish lawyer and state-man. 
Upon his marriage wilh the nieco and heiress 
of llu bard Hutchinson, ho adopted that name. 

Ht first sat in 1759 as member for Lancs- 
borough, but from 1761-90 for tlie city of 
Cork. To quiet his violent opposition, the 
government made him privy councillor, and 
for suhsoquent 8crvi<‘ea ho was successively 
ap])o‘:iled prime scrjeaut-at-law, alnager, and 
in 1777 chief secretary of state. In 1774 he 
also obtained the provostahip of Trinity 
College. In 1785 he accepted a peerage for 
his wife, who accordingly beer me Baroness 
Donoughmore. Ilis greed of money and place 
won him the title of “ready-money-voter," and 
it cannot bo denied that on moi*o tlmn one 
occasion he stretched his authority and influ¬ 
ence to further his owm and family interests. 

But ajmrt from this he was an able, if on 
unpopular, provf'st, and a clever and fur- 
siglilcd st 'desman. Where his private interests 
were not concerned he followed the promptings 
of patriotism aud public spirit. He was a 
fearless advocate of indcneudence, of Romsji 
Catholic emhncipat'en, and of free trade; and 
one of liis lost votes was in favour of iwirliament- 
ary reform. Hutchinson is best known to 
economists as the author of The Commercial 


Restramts of Ireland, a work which originally 
consisted of a series of letters to tho lord 
lieutenant. Lord Buckinghamshire. It was 


published anoiijnlioualy in 1779, but condemned 
to bo burnt by the common hangman for its 
seditious doctrines. The advocates of free 
trade, however, gave it high praise. 

The author is at ]tains to discover the causes 
which had ruined and were still ruining 
Ireland ; and traces it to the selfish, and as he 
endeavours to show, suicidal, policy of the 
ISnglish parliament of 1699, which alwolutely 
prohibited the exportation of Irish woollen 
manufactures. Hutchinson, very moderately, 
points out that, apart from its injustice, this 
policy was injurious to English inter^ts; that 
one third of the wealth of Ireland was iwssessed 
by England, and that she would receive more* 
than half tlie benefit of the W’oollcn trade, and 
even at that price Ireland would obtain some 
prosperity. 

In 1785 he repudiated the accusation of 
playing into tho hands of tho government, by 
his Letter from the Secretary of State to the 
Mayor of Cork, in which he put the ciae for 
the Anglo-Irish trade very plainly before his 
constituents. 

He shows that no two countries on tho globe 
are more necessary tx) tho hajipincss and wel¬ 
fare of each other than these two islands, and 
advocates a noble equality and reciprocity of 
commercial tarilfs. 

Tlie following is a Hht of his writings: 

The C<mn\ercial liestrainls of Ireland considered, 
1779, 1780, 8vo.— A Letter . . . to the Mayor 
of Cork on the Subject of iJte Bill presented by Mr. 
Orde, on the ISth Avy. 1786, for effectuating the 
Intercourse and Commerce hctxoeen Great Britain 
and Ireland on . , . Equitable Principles, etc. 
Dublin, 178.5, 8vo.— Mr. Hutchinson's Letter to 
his Constituents at Cork, 178^*, 8vo. —The Speech 
of . . . J. n. II. . . . made in the House of 
Cmmms on the SOlh day of June 1793, on the 
Resolution . . . respecting the Regulations of the 
Treasury Board, Dublin, 1793, 12ino. A. L. 

HUYSERS, AniEN (died in 1806). A Dutch 
merchant and clerk in tne service of the (Dutch) 
Company of "he East Indies. Besides the 
biography of one of its govcmors-gcueral, R. 
de Klerk (Amsterdam, 1787), he published a 
description of their settlements (Besehryving 
def Cost Indische Etahlissmenkn), Utrecht, 
1789, and reprinted in Amsterdam hi 1792. 

[Frcderika eu Van <lcn Bi-aiiileii, Biographisch 
Woordenhock, Amsterdam, 1888.] *b. ca. 

HYTOTHEC (Sco& Law). A lien or ligiit 
existing at law in some particular cases, in favour 
of a creditor, by way ^f security over jiroperty 
of his debtor, while that pro^ierty continues to 
belong to tho debtor and to be in Ids possession. 
Examples of this are: the laiidloi-d’s hypothec 
for rent, over tho crop and st(ck of his tenant 
in a jiaatoral or agiicultural holding, this 
hypothec having now been abolished by the 
Hypothec Abolition Act, 1880, so far as regards 
land exceeding two acres in extent; his hyiiotheo 
over household furniture, etc., ia houses, 
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the rent; the hypothec of a eSporior or overlord 
for tho last or current feu-duty or annual |>ay- 
niout to hiin, tliis hypothec being over the crop 
and moveable pro[>erty on the laud, and being 
preferred above tho landlord’s hypothec for bis 
rent; the hyjiothoc of seamen over tho freight 
and the ship for their wages; that of tho ship¬ 
owners against the cargo for frciglit; that of 
freighters over the ship against the shipowners 
for loss through mismanagement; and that of 
ship-roimirers over the ship for cost of repairs 
in a foreign port. Tho law-agent’s right of 
retainer of documents until paid is also called, 
in Scotland, liis hyjmthec (see Lien), a. d. 

IIYrOTIIlOCA, the right of pledge or mort¬ 
gage of a thing, constituted hy mere agreement 
without any transfer of i>ossession of the thing 
to the creditor. It sometimes nmans the thing 
thus j>Iedgf:(l or mortgaged (see Pignus). 

E. A. W. 

HYPOTIIECATION. A general expression 
for all transactions hy wliich some property Is 
mortgaged or pledged by way of secniity for a 
debt. The expression “letter of hypothecation” 
is frecpiently used for the document hy which 
goods, tlic bill of lading relating to which is 
attached to a bill of exchange, are mortgaged 
to tho holder of the bill, by way of security for 
the acceptance or payment of the same. As 
such goods have sometimes to be lauded or 
re-shij)ped, and during the time before warrants 
or new bills of lading are issued may bo in the 
possession of the mortgager or his agent, there 
was a doubt whether tho h-ttcr of hyj)otheea- 
tion did not have the elfect of a Bill of 
Sale {q.v.) and ought to be registered accord¬ 
ingly, imt the Bills of Sale Act 1890 has made 
it clear that the registration of such a document 
is unnecessary. E. s. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

(1) Tbft lUnstrativo IlypoUiosia, p. 848; (2) The Ap- 
proxiuiato Hypotliosis, d. 818; (8) The Tctitativo 
Uypotliosis, p 34y; (4) tItc Explanatory Hypothews, 

L 850; (5) The Working Ilypothfaw, p. 850; (6) 
lutioiis between the ilitfereut types of Ilypotheais, 
p. 350. 

Tho word hypothesis is used in science to 
denote any supposition put forward os a pre¬ 
miss from which deductions are to be clravfn. 
Hyi>othcses, however, dilfcr in their essential 
character according to the purposes for which 
they arfi constructed and the uses to which 
they are put. Most of these varieties of ap¬ 
plication are exemplified in tho writings of 
political economists. It will be convenient to 
treat the various kinds of hypothesis iijider 
u. Terent heads, and to give examples under 
each head of the ways in which hypothesis has 
been applied in political economy. 

(1) 2’he IlliLsirali'oe Hypothesis^ —Hypotheses 
of the first kind^re those used in the exposition 
of complex phenomena. Tlie purpose here is 
primarily didactic; the writer having in view 
the need of funiliarisiug students with the 


conceltions appropriate to tho subject. It is 
very isual to begin the exj)osition of any 
braiic of economic study by describing pheno¬ 
mena of a much simpler character than the 
corres ionding phenomena of actual economic 
life. Simple conditions of a definitely assigned 
character are laid down for illnsti-ation, without 
any implication that these necessarily accord 
with reality. Such a use of hyjiothcsia may 
be called Illustrative. One of the best examples 
of such hypothesis is that used by Brofessor 
Nicholson in ch. v. § 3. Ho begins 

his exjiosition of general prices by assuming an 
artificially simpliiied casein wliich it is snjtpo.sed 
that money consists of counters only of use to 
oflect exchanges, that no exchanges aro made 
without the pussijig of money from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and further, that 
there is a definitely assigned distribution of 
commodities and of money among a given 
number of traders, llypotlieses of a similarly 
illustrative eharaeter aro usetl by Mill and 
Bastable in their expositions of the theory of 
international values. They begin by assuming 
that there aro but two nations in existence, 
that tliese nations trade only in two com- 
nipdities, and that there are no ex]ieiiscs of 
carriage, etc., between the nations, or other 
items of mutual indebtedm^ss, besides exports 
and im]>ort8. Wo may add tliat a matiieinatieal 
treatment of the jmrn theory of exchange 
or of distribution necessarily employs siinjile 
hypotbeses for illustration or cx]'osUiou, as for 
oxamjde in the works of Cournot aii'l Jevons. 
Sucli instances are too numerous to lie recounted. 
Simplifications of this kind, used merely ior 
illustration, and not su]»posed, at least in their 
initial form, to accord completely witli facts, are 
necessary for the rigorous exposition of coinjilex 
phenomena. Sometimes indeed a hypothesis 
is piopoundcd wliich docs not jirofess to answer 
to any possible or probable state of afTaii-s ; as, 
for example, when an iuvcsHgjviion is made of 
the consequences that would follow from su]»- 
posing that ilie amount of coin in circulation 
is suddenly doubled or halved, or that all the 
fixed capital of a country is suddenly anniliilated. 
Tho uses of such hyiiotheses and the limitations 
to which they are subject are vciy instructively 
treated by Dr. Venn, Empiriud Logic, eh. xvi. 
llypothoscs of the illustiutivo type tend to jiass 
over into hypotheses of a somewhat dilfcrcnt 
kind, to which we may refer under our second 
bead. 

(2) The Approximative Hypothesis .— Hyjio- 
tbeses made primarily with the jntrpose of 
simplifying exposition aro often secondarily 
apjdied under the supposition that they accord, 
at least approximately or in tho long run, with 
tho nature of the phenomena to bo expounded. 
Indeed the most useful form of the illustrative 
hypotliesis is that in which, after beginning the 
exposition with the simplest possible doseription 
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of coiiditions, we introduce step by step farther 
conditions till it is believed that all the essential 
circumstances of the case are included, l^ver- 
tUoloss the point of view of the expoV'doiy 
hypothesis is essentially diHorcut from tlfiat of 
the hypothesis now to bo coiisiderLd. The 
propoumlev of the hypothesis now adopts the 
position that it expresses a tnio tendency; 
that even if the conclusions derived from it do 
not appear to accord with observation, yet this 
is only because counteracting agencies have 
concealed its operation. We are supposed to 
be dealing, not with lietions, but with abstrac¬ 
tions. The use of l»ypothese.s of this kind has 
been formally juslilied by Mill, Caii-ues, and 
Biigehot. Undoubtedly the method of hy]>o- 
thesis in this sense is the most fiaiitful and 
potent inslrumcnt in tlie hands of the deductive 
economist. In almost all cases, the risk of 
error is eliminated if care is taken to express 
exjdivitly the precise assumptions employed. 
In this respect the use of a luathematico-analy tic 
meUiod has a very marked advantage over 
arithmetical or even diagrammatic exjMisitiona ; 
for it! the former every assumption must bo 
exjilieitly formulated, while in the latter we 
are liable to introduce unnoticed relations bo* 
tween the numbers or points chosen for illustra- 
ti-m. An example of oiTors arising from this 
aonrr-e is to be found in the treatment by Ricardo 
an(i Mill of the effect on rent of agiicuUural 
im])roveiuonts (Ricardo, Pf'inciplcs, ch. ii. 
§ 31; Mill, Pohtkiil Eamomy, bk. iv. ch. hi. 
§ 4;. Hypotheses which ])rofcss to roprchcnt 
actuallv oj)crativo tendencies, and are therefore 
intend‘*d U* yield results tnic approximately 
or in tiio ]<)T.g run, are often ado[)ted more or 
.':ss unconsciously. It is in this unconscious 
emjiloynjciit that their main danger lies. For 
in such cases tl)e writers liave really believed 
that they were taking into consideration all 
the essential pircumstances of tho case, and 
tnat the conclusioi.s deduced could lio applied 
in pi actice to real eoiicrote phenomena. They 
liave often iKvsscd unawares from the standpoint 
of exposition to that of practical application. 
ITcnoe the use of hypotheses has been sometimes 
too vehemently attacked by opponents of tho 
deductive school. We inny give a few examples 
of cases in which assumptions have boon made 
more or less consciously and applied perhaps 
without sufficient qualification to concrete 
economic facts. Ricardo has been charged 
witli assuming in his theory of value a fixed 
standard of comfort of the labouring poimlation, 
or at least a standard determined independently 
of the play onlmaiw economic forces. Again, 
the same writer and some of his followers have 
tacitly or explicitly assumed perfect mobility of 
capital and labom in their trciitment of dis¬ 
tribution and cost of production in domestic 
trade; while, as regards ioreign trade, their 
th^oiy of international values baa been based 


on the a&umptioi# of the practical inimohilUy 
of capital anti labour as bctwcru nation and 
nation. Again, adherents of tlie wages-tund 
theory have often based their aiguim'nt.s on the 
sissuuiption that “tho amount of wages that 
will be paid iti any country in, say, a year, is 
lixed absolutely)))’the amount of capital existing 
there at the time” (Marsliall, r/iac. of Peon, 
2iid ed. p. 673, cp. 6th ed. p. 823). Simihuly, 
ill maintaining the proposition “Demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour,” Mill in 
one part of hi.s argument assumes that “the 
consumer who hires labour postjioncs the con¬ 
sumption of the fruits of tliat labour to a later 
date than he who with an equivalent portion 
of wealth purchases commodities.” One other 
loss important example may bo cited from 
Ricardo, who, in discussing the clfect on rent 
of agricultural im})rovcinents, {issunios that the 
demand for com is absolutely inclastio. As 
regards many hy[iothesos that are adopted 
citlier as true or as approximately true in 
application to facts, it should be noticed that 
their logical character is often likely to elude 
tho reader. For tlu^y arc sometimes the sup¬ 
pressed premisses of an olaboiatcly constructe^l 
argument, in wliich the coiicliision which pro¬ 
fesses to be proved is to all intents and purjioses 
merely a formal or verbal equii’aloiit of the 
premiss suppressed. 

(3) Th£ Tevlative I/ypoOiesis. —Hypothesoa 
in cither of tho above forms, illustrative or 
approximative, arc used in the process of deduc¬ 
tion, in which the course of tlie oxi)osition is from 
the abstract to the concrete. Hypotheses of an 
apparently opposite type are also used in iiidnc- 
tions from 8i>eci(ic experience or explanation.^ of 
concrete phenomena. Hero the starting-point 
is—not some accepted law of nature—but an 
observed fact This leads us to consider a 
third use of hypothesis, whore the scientific 
imagination is called into play, to find some 
general formula adopteft conjocturally which 
sliall conn^wt •u empirically observed set of 
occurrences with a known hiw of nature. Such 
a hypothesis is put forward at first mei-cly 
tentatively, with the clear rceoguitioii that it 
requires verification. Tho best example that 
can be cited of such a tentatively adopted 
hypothesis is the suggestion of .Icvons that 
the periodicity of commercial crises mfj'ht be 
connected with that of the sun-spots. Such a 
BUf^estion obviously awaited deductive or in¬ 
ductive verificatiju; and Jevons has shown 
how, in the course oT Ids investigations, a 
certain amount of verification w'as gradually 
obtained. This case derives a 8j)ecial interest 
from the fact that Jevons, as a logician, had 
emphasised tho necessity for such teiftative 
guesses in all imluctive inquiry. But it would 
bo difficult to find many examples of the induc¬ 
tive hyi)othe8i8 in its purely tentative stage, 
bepaiiso investigatoi’s have not as a rule recorded 
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giicsees afterwards found n‘^t to accord with 
facts. Indeed the tentative hypothesis has 
rather a psychological tlian a logical interest, 
as indicating the mental process that must be 
gone through by an individual whoso aim is 
the discovery of truth and the enlargement of 
knowledge and insight. Nevertheless, it will 
not be iri'cluvant to remark that workci's in the 
field of statistics must have often tentatively 
brought into comparison two sets of j)hciionicmi, 
such iis variations in the price of com and in 
the marriage rate, with the view of examining 
whether tljo one set of changes can be so 
harmonised with the other as to suggest causal 
connection. A very similar investigation is 
made by Jovons {7'iieonj of Political Mlconomy, 
pp. 167-172), where he adopts a conjectural 
formula for expressing the relations between 
the supply and price of wheat in accordance 
with the estimates known as Gregory King's. 
Tliis formula has since been amended by Mr. 
Wicksteed in the Quarterly Journal of Economic^^ 
April 1889. 

(4) The Explanatory Hypothesis .—A hypo¬ 
thesis which has been put fonvard at first 
tentatively, with a view to future verilication 
or refutation, comes after a time to be ado])ted 
as an cxplanatojy theory when it has received 
some degree of confirmation. Such a theory 
is spoken of as a hypothesis, because it is not 
affirmed categorically, but is regardotl as a pre¬ 
miss from which conclusions can be deduced 
which coincide with empiiic^ly observed facts 
or uniformities. The explanatory hy^wtliesis 
dilfers from the tentative liypothesis mainly in 
rosiKJct to the point of view from which they 
are regaided. The latter indicates a stage in 
the process of discovery^ the former is couceracd 
with the question oiproof. For the exi>laiiatory 
hy(>othesi8 is a theory regarded as deriving some 
degree of probability from its accordance with 
observations of fact. It differs from a law 
guaranteed by stricter induction in being 
avowedly subject to more or less doubt. A 
hypothesis used in explanations falls into one 
or other of two classes. It may be that the 
facts put fonvard as explanatory are not them¬ 
selves in dispute, but only their causal conhec- 
tion with the phenomena to be explained. Or 
it may be that the facts put forward as explana¬ 
tory arfj themselves open to question, though 
it is not denied that il time they would bo 
adequate to explain the effect observed. The 
following are a few examples of hypothesis 
used in explanation of economic facts. Ma^thus, 
bserving that the two (^iintrios Norway and 
Sweden closely resembled one another in their 
^neral economic conditions, and yet that the 
average proportional mortality was consider¬ 
ably higher in Sweden than in Norway, infeiTed 
that the difference was to bo explained by the 
superior foroe in Norway of preventive checks 
to the incree^ of population duo to certain 


goveimmental regulations and national sent!- 
menaand oustoms. Similarly, the ditferenoe in 
the plospority of two similarly situated countries 
has ,l|eon often hypothetically explained as the 
effect, of the maintenance of a policy of free 
trade or of protection os the case may be. Or 
again, the fall in the gold-value of silver since 
1874 has been explained as effect of the Gennan 
demonotisation of silver; and the present de¬ 
pression in tnido as effect of a scai-city of gold. 
In Adam Smith many hypothetical explana¬ 
tions of observed facts are to bo found. He, 
for example, suggested that the impossibilily 
of separating the dilFercnt brandies of labour 
cmiiloyed in agi’iculture is the juobablo reason 
why improvements in agriculture have not 
alw'ays kept pace with improvements in manu¬ 
facture. He gave numerous hypothetical ex¬ 
planations of variations in profits, in wages, in 
riches, etc., gathered from observations extend¬ 
ing over large ranges of time and place. 

(5) The WorlHny Hypothesis .—The expres¬ 
sion working hypothesis is in common use, but 
it seems to bear no imivcrsally recognised 
meaning beyond what is implied by the word 
hyjiothcsis alone. The word vmldny implio.s 
that the value attributed to sucli a hypothesis 
is due to the expectation that true results can 
bo deduced from it, though in itself it has no 
claims to be regarded as true or even probable. 
It is adopted, at a particular stage of scientific 
investigation, to assist the mind in realising a 
mass of complex phenomena. In the theory of 
electricity, the hypothesis of one and that of 
two fluids are examples of working hypotheses. 
Similarly, the sockU emdrad of Hobbes and 
Rousseau may in the same sense lie regarded 
as a convenient liclioii which enables us to 
understand some of the aspects of social evolu¬ 
tion. The working liyiiothcsis, as thus defined, 
is midway between the illustrative and the 
explanatory hyiiothosis. It is not merely illus¬ 
trative, sihee it leads to results that agree with 
experience; but it can hai-dly be called ex¬ 
planatory, since its use does not depend on any 
belief in its tnith or even its probability. 

(6) Jiclations between the diffei'cnt types qf 
Hypothesis .—Though we have hitherto been 
concerned to bring out the distinctions between 
different kinds of hyjwthesis, yet it is equally 
important to point out the mutual connections 
between them and to show liow they are to bo 
coiTclated in economic science. The expository 
hypothesis is derived ]>rimarily from generally 
accepted and com})aratively simjdo laws of 
ijatiire. It is of value in proportion to the 
extent to which its results are confirmed by 
facts directly observed and by uniformities 
directly generalised from exi)erience. Con¬ 
versely, the cxj)lanatory hy])othosi8 is derived 
primarily from data of observation; but it is 
of value in proportion to the degree with which 
it is confirmed by deductive reasoning from 
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acknowledged laws of human, social, or physical 
natur . A complete method, therefore, retjpires 
that the processes of induction and uedu^itiou 
should supplement one another, each serviu ; as 
vcriHcaiiou of what is arbitrary or uncertjJi-i in 
the other. The hypothesis used in deductmn 
keeps a.s closely as possible to the simple laws 
of human nature known to be actually o])erativc; 
but, since actual ])henomcna are duo to the 
composition of many concuvrout tendencies, wo 
can never bo sure that all these tendencies have 
been taken into account, or that their compara¬ 
tive Ibi-ce hasbeeiicorrcoilyestimated. Similaily 
the hypothesis used in iiKluction keeps as closely 
as possible to the actual facts of economic lilc 
ascertained by diiect observation ; but, since 


no mere ^neralisafion is acceptable unless iU 
dependence ou fundamental principles of human 
nature has been exhibited, we must verify any 
inductively suggested explanation by showing 
how it may be derived from such fundamental 
principles. The consilionco of deductive and 
inductive inferences is thus theultimato criterion 
by which the value of oveiy sort of hypothesis 
is to be measured. 

[Mill, UiisHlIcd (Questions of Politiced Kamimy^ 
lijssay V.—Oairnes, Logical Method of PolUical 
Kconorny, pdxslin. —liagclio t, Economic Studies^ 
Kssnys i. ii.—Keynes, Scope and Method of PoU 
itical Ecimomg, pasaim, see also Deductivk 
Method ; Kxami’lks ; iNDUCTiVK Method.} 

W. £. J. 


ICARTA. SecCAUKT, Ktienne; Communism. 

IDDKSLEiail, THE Eaui. ok (1818-1887), 
bettor known as Sir Stall’ord Nortlicote, came 
of an old Dcvonsliiro family, and was educated 
at Eton and OAford. JIo was intended for the 
bar, and in 1841 became private secretary to 
Mr. Gladstone, whose libcml views on linam'c 
and political economy he imbibed. His general 
opinions, however, wore conservative. 
In 1845 iio accepted a permanent post in the 
board of trade, and two yeais later ho became 
h'gal secretary to the board. Dui ing the ilebalcs 
on the navigation laws ho published an able 
pamphlet on the subject which convinced the 
Duke of Wclliiigtou of the necessity and ex* 
pedienev of icmoving this vestige of tho old 
'uotective syj-tojn. In 1851 Mr. Northcote suc- 
c eded his gi-aiidfather in the baronetcy, and 
in tho following year ho rcmlered signal assist- 
jincc to tlie IMiice Consort os one of the secre¬ 
taries of tho great cxliibition. His labours at 
lids time were, so exhausting that his health 
w.is seriously impaiied, and the fhtt j^mptoms 
of that cai-diao weakness which afterwaixls 
jiroved fatal wore developed. Rest restored 
ids health considerably, and Ids joint labours 
with Sir Charles E. Trevelyan in connection 
with the report on tho civil establishments of 
tlio crown (1853-54) led eventually to the 
establishment of the civil .service commission, 
and tho throwing open of tho civil service 
generally to public competition. 

Sir Statfoixl Northcote first entered tho House 
of Commons in 1855 es conservative member 
for Dudley ; he sat for Stamford from 1858 to 
1806 ; and for North Devon from 1866 until 
1885, when be was rrised to the neemge as 
Earl of Iddoslcigh. in 1858 he was appointed 
financial socretat^ to the treasury, and when 
Lord Derby's third administration was formed 
in 1866, ho became juesident of the boaixl of 
trade, an office which he exchanged in tho fol¬ 
lowing year for that of secretary of state for 


India. In 1871 ho was nominated by Mr. 
Gladstone one of the special commissioncra for 
the negotiation of the treaty of Washington, 
wldch had for its priiicijial object the final 
settlement of tho Alabama claims. The treaty 
was successfully concluded, and the long aiid 
bitter controversy between Great Britain and 
tho United States finally closed. In 1874 Sir 
Stafford Northcote xvas apjiointed chancellor of 
the cxchetiuer, an ollice for which he was 
eminently fitted. He had already published 
his imjiortant work TweiUy Yean of Financial 
Policy: a Samntary of the chief jimneial 
Tncaswres passed helwcen 18^^ and 1801 ; with 
a Table of Budgets. In this work—which is 
one of the best cHbrts of recent times to record 
tho elfects of taxation, including local taxes— 
tho author declared himself a disciple of the 
financial school of Peel and Gladstone. As 
chancellor of tho exchequer he upheld the 
doctrines of fixjo trade; and his financial 
policy included tho final extinction of the 
sugar duties, and a sliglft. increase in tho tax 
on tobacco; ..h* temiiorary reduction of tho 
income tax to twojieuce in the iiomid, tho 
1 .west point it liad reached from the tii*st im¬ 
position of the tax; and the establishment 
ai'd ♦namtonanoe of an eifcctive sinking fund, 
maintained generally by his successors. While 
out of office, Sir Stafford Noi-thcote acted as 
chairman of an important ]iarlianieiitai'/ com¬ 
mittee on the income* tax, whioli his rejiort 
contributed largely to sustain against the 
attacks of its eurmies. From 1876 to 1880 
he xvas leader of tho Ifjuso of Commons, in 
suocessTon to Lord Boacon&liold. Besides being 
called upon to deal with parliamentary obstruc¬ 
tion as a system, he had to grap'ile with many 
critical events, including the Russo-Tufkish 
war, tho Berlin treaty, tho Zulu war, the 
Afghan war, etc. From 1880 until 1885 he 
led the conservative opiwsition, but a more 
robust leadership was dcsi^ iu certain quai'terti 
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and he was ultimately elovai'cd to the House of 
Lords. He became first lorcJ of the treasury in 
Lord Salisbury’s fii-st government, and secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in the second Salis¬ 
bury administration ; and was chairman of the 
Itoyal Commission on the Depression of UYade 
and Industry (1885-3 88G). The principles of 
Loid Idtlcsloigh’s financial policy wore thus 
defined by himself in a letter to Sir Koginald 
Wolby (1875): — “1. IVudent, but not deli¬ 
berately uiulcr estimates. 2. The habitual 
retention of a substantial surplus. 3. The re¬ 
tention of tl>o income-tax at a low fixed rate, 
not to be disturbed for anything short of a 
national emergency. 4. The a]ij)ro])riation of 
a fixed annual sum to the charge for debt. 5. 
The avoidance of new taxes. 6. As a corollary, 
the toleration of old ones. Parliament and the 
country ought really to make up their nunds 
to deal frankly and coumgoou.sly with these 
matters, to c.soliew sensationalism, and to act 
on steady principles.” 

[Twenly Ymn of Financial iWwy (1842-1861), 
by Sir Stafford Northcote, 1862.— Tlic Times^ .Jan. 
13, 1887.— Life, Letters, and Diaries of Staf¬ 
ford Northcote, first Karl of Iddesleiyh, by Andrew 
Lang, 2 vols., IbDO.] u. B. s. 

IDEAIj, The Economic. ■ However much an 
economist may protest tliat jjolitica] economy 
is a science, not an art, and that it is no busi¬ 
ness of liis to tell j>cople what tliey ought to 
do, he can sciircely help assuming that both 
they and lie have some Meal towards tlie 
attainment of which a knowledge of political 
economy is expected to assist. In English 
political economy this ideal has nsnally been 
considered to be simply the greatest possible 
creation of wealth. Whether this is a satisfac¬ 
tory ideal or not depeinis entirely on the way 
the formula is interpreted. To make it 
satisfactory; 

(1) “Wealth” must mean average or “per capita 
wealth. If it be takew to mean simidy aggre¬ 
gate wealth without any rcganl to the number 
of persons who have to shai’o that aggregate, 
this Avould mal<o the ideal of economic progress 
‘ ‘ a human ant-hill ” (Leroy-Bc.aulien, }t6pa.rUtion. 
des richesHSf p. 126). \Ve no longer bcb’ovo, 
with Paloy, that “in comparing adjoining 
periods in the same country, the collective 
happiness will bo nearly in the exact proportion 
of the numbers, that is, twice the number of 
inhabitants will pr‘iduce double the quantity 
of happiness ” {Moral rhUusophy, bk, vi. ch. xi.). 
We speak of countries rich or poor according 
to the wealth enjoyed by each inhabitant, not 
-iccording to the wealth of all inhabitants taken 
collectively, 

(2) .The creation or “production ” of wealth 
mu^ not bo understood in such a way that it is 

-wy'^blg equivalent to the accumulation of iiistru- 
that the cf production and means of onjoymeiit. 
superior 1 mean the creation of income, not the 
to the ii 


I creation of capital. Accumulation is only 
I usefi|l in so far as it increases consumable 
income. Economists of the school of wliich 
M'Cilloch was the chief representative were apt 
^ to regal'd the mere heaping up of goods as an 
! end, and men only as the instruments cm 2 )l()yed 
in cllccting this purpose. 

(3) “ Wealth " inu.st bo taken in its original 
scn.so, in which it means matcriul W'clfarc (cp. 
Book of Common Prayer, Pr-ayer for tlio Qiujcn’s 
Maje.sty), not in the sense which many defini¬ 
tions have endcavouivd to allix to it, of tilings 
passcssiiig exchange v.aluc. It is a state or 
condition of human beings, not a tuimbor of 
objects or even objects and services. If W'calth 
were taken merely as things pus.sossing exchange 
value, and \vei-c measured by exchange value, the 
ideal of the greatest possible creation of wiuilth 
would be ail extremely unsatisfactoiy one for 
two reasons, (a) It would bo equally nearly aji- 
proachod whatever the quantity of ]>ainful 
labour expended in producing tiic wealth ; two 
communities each with an income of 4.140 per 
head would have to be considered as equally 
near the ideal state even if the one had lo 
work t^^ie^■ as bard as the otlicr to proeiin* liiat 
income. (6) It would be equally nearly a]i- 
proaehed however the wciilfch wa.s distrihuteil; 
two comimniilies with equal incomes per head 
would have to be consiilered os equally iieai 
tlie ideal state, oven if in tlie one tlie whole 
ineome was distributed without great inequali¬ 
ties, while in the other three-fourths of tlie 
whole went to one man. E. a 

IDEALIST. Like most words which are 
constantly employed to express ]>mise or Idaine, 

^ the woixi idealist may be said to have lost all 
' definite nicaiiiiig. If we are to speak witli 
philosophical aceniacy, all changes, great or 
small, good or Uid, which are cllected by 
hninan will, are due to idealism, Tliey are 
duo to the faculty wliieh enables man to con¬ 
ceive os J jssible and dcsinible a state of things 
different from that which actually exists. In 
this sense everybody is an idealist. But in 
practice it is convenient to reserve that appella¬ 
tion for jiersons who possess an imaginative 
faculty beyond the common, especially for those 
who conceive of society and life as dominated 
by some one principle which in the actual world 
can never find perfectly free jday. Men of tins 
ty {)0 are undoubtedly tlie most powerful im-. 
jicllcrs, although not the most skilful exe/mtants 
of moral, political, and economical changes. 
Tlieir idealism may take the most varied and 
! contradictory shapes, and may be wholesome or 
"pernicioua The believers in absolutely free 
competition, the believers in all-pervading stale 
regulation, the believers in universal sufFiage, 
and the believers in ])hilosopliical despotism, 
are alike idealists, although they contradict 
I and vilify one another. The value of idealism, 

I however will depend on the intellectual and 
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moral endowment of tlie idealist, and espc(^lly 
npon his power of comprehending the actual 
world vvhioli ho wishes to reform. r. o. m. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
species of currency which do not consist (f a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convc’ t- 
iblo into such tilings. The principal sjHjcies 
of ideal luoiiey arc — I. Money of Account, 
and 11. Inconvertible Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was emjiloyed by the older banks, 
such as those of Venice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, early European), where the unit 
was in elfect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal, 'rims at Venice the ducat 
banco was equal to 1*2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on tlic advice 
of Sir James Stcuart, “an ideal coin was in¬ 
vented by which all rupees might ho valued” 
(Sir W. Hunter, Ratal Rengal, (juoted by Prof. 
Walker, Monry,suhv(fce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Bir .lames Stcuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a deliD'te quantity not of one but of two 
prccio’.U) metals [Rolilical Economy, hk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv.—an obscure passage, as to 
the interpi’j'tation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved^ p. 70 dseq .). 

(3) A still more “ideal” money of account 
would be one refen'ing not to two commodities 
jnly bn I to many, a tabular standaixl based on 
a,. liido-^Nu.i.hcrj^soolNDKxNuMBBRs). As ex¬ 
plained in the article on that subject, the unit of 
such a currency might ideally bo conceived as a 
certain quantity eitlier of utility or of labour. 

IL Ir convertible paper-money is iri one sense 
I'i.*?. ‘ ideal ” than money of account^ in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an¬ 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend¬ 
ing on tlie quantity of the paper-mov.oy and the 
demand for it, does not conform directly to that 
of objects haidng Intrinsic Value { q . v .) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed bo regulated so as to be brought into 
conformity with such standards; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by the 
older economists (/?.«;. Mill, Pol. JEcon., bk. iii. 
‘ ‘ On Inconvertible Oun’eucy ”), or with the index 
nurabcT of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may perhaps ho gatlurcd from 
the writers wllo, during the hank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency,” or “ideal 
money,” . . . “not formed of substantial 
and thoroCoro variable materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money), Perhaps the> did not 
vou a 


deserve the unboi^ded contempt which was 
poured on them by orthodox economists, such 
as Canning (in the Quarterly Itcdew) and Peel 
(sjieech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
tloubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). p. y. e. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Napoleon to the philo¬ 
sophic liberals who kept alive in Fiunce Gio 
ideas of the 18Ui century, and assailed the im- 
])erial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and UTOte about 
politics. His experience of the French Revolu¬ 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system-makers and rhetoricians. It must 
he added that ho could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his grandiose but im- 
iiioral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make Franco the tyrant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such wcll-knowi names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cahanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest with Napoleon in a periodical known as 
the lUeadc. j)hilosophique (.see Destutf I)R 
'rRACv). P. c. M. 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. Contracts infring¬ 
ing a statutory prohibition, or deemed illegal at 
common law, or considered contrary to public 
policy, cannot bo enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best-known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in which the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a wagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts tliat are 
in fraud of creditors or o^the bankruptcy laws 
are not eiifovoo^le. A contract is unlawful 
where goods are sold by improper weights or 
incasnres. 

[Pollock, On OoniractSy 7th cd., 1902.] B. B. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children bom out of 
wedlock arc and remain illegitimato according 
to English law. The rule of the canon law 
which enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the rigl^^s of legitimate children 
to their previous iasne, and which is applietl in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts ivould recognise children as legitimate 
whose parents at the time of their biiih 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
wore domiciled in a country in which “Iggiti- 
inatio per suhsequens matrimonium ” is recog¬ 
nised. Such children could not, however, in 
any cose inherit by descent land situate in 
England. P- 

S A 
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IMMATERIAL CAPIT^*'L AND IMMA* 
TERIAL WEALTH. The woixl capital has 
been made, at one time or another, to include 
every concrete good known to economics, many 
material and immaterial objects of desire not 
usually classe<l as goods, and even abstract con¬ 
ceptions hardly to bo reckoned as objects of 
desire. These classifications aro considered 
under Carri'An (q.v.). We liave here to con¬ 
sider the inclusion of immaterial entities under 
cajiital and wealth. 

The cominunest of these is “skill.” Its in¬ 
clusion under (^]>ital has been due to two 
analogies: (1) Skill is proiluctivc, and those 
who emphasise the productivity of capital 
naturally place skill uuder this head ; (2) skill 
is costly. The exjiense of training a labourer 
of a sjieeilicd grade of skill may be determined 
almost as accurately as in the case of a horse. 
In productivity and cost therefore skill is 
closely analogous to capital. 

Against these analogies must bo ofl’set certain 
contrasts. (1) Skill, like fertility in soil, is 
not wholly the result of development. The 
cultivalo<l man like the cultivated larm owes 
much in the way of productivity to investment, 
but the element of natural productivity, how¬ 
ever hard to diseutangle, cannot be ignored. 
A more marked contrast consists in the 
disposition of society towards a human creature 
as a commodity, A trained labourer is, in an 
economic sense, com})arablo to a machine or 
productive commodity having certain qualities 
of value; but for reasons liappily beyond the 
pale of economics, society draws a deep 
distiiictiou between the two (see Wages). 
lliis distinction is artificial, but its profound 
importance cannot bo doubted. Skill therefore 
resembles capital in being j>roductive and 
costly; it differs from it in standing in a 
diffei-ent relation to exchange and in many 
other resj)Dcts. Convenience is the only just 
criterion for determining our classification. 

The question therefore arisiy', What is usage 
on this point 1 It seems plain that when men 
apply the term “cajiital ” to skill they do so in 
a purely metaphorical way, and that few things 
are more ileeply contrasted in men’s minds 
than labour and aipital. The majority of 
prominent economists are also opposed to 
the hiclusion of labour under capital. This 
inclusion causes economic questions to be 
regarded from an absolutely wrong stand¬ 
point, a habit which leads men to speak of 
dear labour in the same way in which they 
^)oak of dear coal. To make the siiiiilarity 
between these the hosts of classification is 
certain to make men forget that from the 
social standpoint these are plicnomena of 
exactly opposite significance. 

Finally, wo have to ask whether skill can be 
proi>erly called immaterial. Good-will, patents, 
and guaranteed industrial privileges ge nerally 


are .often reckoned as immaterial capital. 
When a business pays an income greater than 
nonnal interest on its Invested capital, it 
acquires an additional value known os good¬ 
will, and roughly equal to the capital which 
would produce an equal sum at normal rates. 
In the case of many companies this is covered 
by an issue of stock. This stock, which be¬ 
comes iudistinguishablo from the original issues, 
merely capitalises this extra dividond-oarning 
power of tlio business. The sale of good-uill 
is but a clumsier mode of transfer. Good-will, 
etc., may properly be called individual ca]»ital, 
but there is no propriety in calling it immaterial 
unless the latter term is extended to all slocks, 
mortgages, etc. These have more properly 
been called representative goods or capital, i.e, 
mere titles to the ownership of other goods 
material or otlicnvise. 

[ Sch.vfllo, Aussddiessende llanddsxKrhfdtnis^e 
and Bohm-Bawerk, liccht und VerhidtnisseJ] 

We have still to consider a quite dilferent 
theory. Some economists have maintained 
that capital does not consist of goods but 
of a (quality corresponding to an immaterial 
essence contained in those goods. Tiius 
M'Lcod sjKiaks of ca])itU as “ ]>urchasing 
]>owcr” or “circulating power,” and adds that 
it “docs not iTproscnt commodities in any way 
whatever.” Kuhnast calls it “a complex of 
productive, material values.” More explicit is 
J. B. Clark, who distinguishes l>ctwccn “capital 
goods,” i.e. goods employed for acquisition or 
production, and “capital ... a permanent 
fund of productive wealth, expressible in 
money, but not embodied in money.” He 
adds : “ There is a long list of assertions that 
are tnio of capital goods, and that directly 
contradict the truth, if they arc nuule concern¬ 
ing true ca]ntal, or a permanent productive 
fund.” It will be observed that lie does not 
claim that capital is immaterial, and Kiihnast 
speaks it as “a complex of productive, 
tnaUrial values,” but it seems necessary to 
make ca]>ital immaterial if wc are to distin¬ 
guish it irom goods. Otherwise the distinction 
vanishes or reduces itself to a more difference 
in point of view. The last is probably Clark’s 
meaning. 

The first question is os before one of ns;^ 
Clark finds tlie double concept in 2 >opular and 
scientific use but unconsciously confusod. 
Men recognise capital as a permanent fund 
expressed in money, while they recognise 
capital goods as constantly consumed and 
replaced. The distinction, however, is not 
certain. Men estimate ca])ital in money, 
though it is composed of concrete goods, 
because heterogeneous goods have no other fact 
in common than value. When for other 
purposes people enumerate the items of their 
capital in a more exact way, this does not 
imply that they are talking of a different 
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moral endowment of tlie idealist, and espc(^lly 
npon his power of comprehending the actual 
world vvhioli ho wishes to reform. r. o. m. 

IDEAL MONEY is a term applied to certain 
species of currency which do not consist (f a 
material thing such as coin, or notes convc’ t- 
iblo into such tilings. The principal sjHjcies 
of ideal luoiiey arc — I. Money of Account, 
and 11. Inconvertible Currency. 

I. (1) The simplest kind of money of account 
is that which was emjiloyed by the older banks, 
such as those of Venice and Amsterdam (see 
Banks, early European), where the unit 
was in elfect a certain quantity of a standard 
precious metal, 'rims at Venice the ducat 
banco was equal to 1*2 the standard ducat of 
the currency. So in the monetary system 
which was introduced into India on tlic advice 
of Sir James Stcuart, “an ideal coin was in¬ 
vented by which all rupees might ho valued” 
(Sir W. Hunter, Ratal Rengal, (juoted by Prof. 
Walker, Monry,suhv(fce “Ideal Money,” p. 594). 
Since the unit represents a definite quantity of 
precious metal, “a money of account of such a 
character is not properly an ideal money” 
(Walker, p. 295). 

(2) Yet the term is applied not inaptly by 
Bir .lames Stcuart to a certain money of account 
proposed by him, of which the unit corresponds 
to a deliD'te quantity not of one but of two 
prccio’.U) metals [Rolilical Economy, hk. iii. 
ch. i. ; and ch. xv.—an obscure passage, as to 
the interpi’j'tation of which see Lauderdale, 
Depreciation proved^ p. 70 dseq.). 

(3) A still more “ideal” money of account 
would be one refen'ing not to two commodities 
jnly bn I to many, a tabular standaixl based on 
a,. liido-^Nu.i.hcrj^soolNDKxNuMBBRs). As ex¬ 
plained in the article on that subject, the unit of 
such a currency might ideally bo conceived as a 
certain quantity eitlier of utility or of labour. 

IL Ir convertible paper-money is iri one sense 
I'i.*?. ‘ ideal ” than money of account^ in that 
it consists of a material substance. But in an¬ 
other sense it is less real, since its value, depend¬ 
ing on tlie quantity of the paper-mov.oy and the 
demand for it, does not conform directly to that 
of objects haidng Intrinsic Value {q.v.) such 
as the precious metals or commodities in general. 
The quantity of an inconvertible currency may 
indeed bo regulated so as to be brought into 
conformity with such standards; either with 
the value of bullion as contemplated by the 
older economists (/?.«;. Mill, Pol. JEcon., bk. iii. 
‘ ‘ On Inconvertible Oun’eucy ”), or with the index 
nurabcT of recent theory. Some hint of the 
latter plan may perhaps ho gatlurcd from 
the writers wllo, during the hank restriction, 
advocated an “abstract currency,” or “ideal 
money,” . . . “not formed of substantial 
and thoroCoro variable materials” (Glocester 
Wilson, and Perceval Eliot, quoted by Prof. 
Walker in Money), Perhaps the> did not 
vou a 


deserve the unboi^ded contempt which was 
poured on them by orthodox economists, such 
as Canning (in the Quarterly Itcdew) and Peel 
(sjieech on the Bank Charter Act). But no 
tloubt in the pursuit of the monetary ideal they 
often wandered into the realms of “nonentity 
and nonsense ” (Canning). p. y. e. 

IDEOLOGUE. A contemptuous epithet 
applied by the first Napoleon to the philo¬ 
sophic liberals who kept alive in Fiunce Gio 
ideas of the 18Ui century, and assailed the im- 
])erial system with literary and social weapons. 
Napoleon felt the contempt of a man of action 
for those who merely talked and UTOte about 
politics. His experience of the French Revolu¬ 
tion had inspired him with a profound dislike 
of system-makers and rhetoricians. It must 
he added that ho could not endure frank and 
independent criticism of his grandiose but im- 
iiioral and impracticable political schemes, his 
fatal endeavour to make Franco the tyrant of 
Europe, and his reckless continental blockade. 
Having silenced this criticism in the French 
parliament and press, he proceeded in 1803 to 
suppress the department of the moral and 
political sciences in the Institute, which included 
such wcll-knowi names as Volney, Chenier, 
Cahanis, and Daunou. They continued the 
contest with Napoleon in a periodical known as 
the lUeadc. j)hilosophique (.see Destutf I)R 
'rRACv). P. c. M. 

ILLEGAL CONTRACTS. Contracts infring¬ 
ing a statutory prohibition, or deemed illegal at 
common law, or considered contrary to public 
policy, cannot bo enforced in any court of law. 
Wagering contracts, and contracts in undue 
restraint of trade, and contracts made for 
immoral objects, are among the best-known 
instances of illegal contracts. A policy on the 
life of any person in which the insured has no 
insurable interest is deemed a wagering, and 
hence an illegal, contract. Contracts tliat are 
in fraud of creditors or o^the bankruptcy laws 
are not eiifovoo^le. A contract is unlawful 
where goods are sold by improper weights or 
incasnres. 

[Pollock, On OoniractSy 7th cd., 1902.] B. B. 

ILLEGITIMACY. All children bom out of 
wedlock arc and remain illegitimato according 
to English law. The rule of the canon law 
which enables parents by their subsequent 
marriage to give the rigl^^s of legitimate children 
to their previous iasne, and which is applietl in 
Scotland and most continental countries, has 
never been introduced into England. English 
courts ivould recognise children as legitimate 
whose parents at the time of their biiih 
and at the time of their subsequent marriage 
wore domiciled in a country in which “Iggiti- 
inatio per suhsequens matrimonium ” is recog¬ 
nised. Such children could not, however, in 
any cose inherit by descent land situate in 
England. P- 
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so much aid in the great contest with nature in¬ 
volved in ojioniiig up and settling waste tracts of 
land,, and in carrying on the general work of 
iinjiroveinent. hater on, questions arise as to 
the qmniity and qualHy of tlio immigration, 
whetlicr it ran he i-oadily assimilated, and 
whether its character is such as to change tlie 
type of civilisation already cslahlisliod. This is 
the modern ininiigration problem. It can best 
he studied by the experience ofllieUnilecl Slates 
of America, where immigration lias boon going 
on for the longest t.ime and on the great esi, 
scale (see art. on KMioiiATioN). 

*S7ri'//,s-i/V‘.s- of immigration to the Unilcd Stalca. 
—Prior to 1820 there was no oflieial record of 
immigration, but it is estiinate<i that the total 
number of immigrants from the close of the 
revolutionary war to 1820 was 250,000. Prior 
to 1856 the recoids indicate the arrivals of 
alien pa.ssengers only, Imt it is estimated that 
98 ]>cr cent of these were immigrants. Tlie 
general eour.se of the movement is shown by 
tlic following table ; 


immiyraiiov. hy Decades. 


Di'rade. 

Immigration. 

1820-29 . 

128. .502 

1830-39 . 

5H8,381 

1840-49 . 

1,427,;!:17 

1850-99 . 

2,747,897 

18(10 69 , 

2,123,219 

1870-79 . 

2,742,137 

1880-h9 . 

5,248,568 

1890-99 . 

3,694,294 

1900-10 . 

8,202,388 

1910-19 . 

6,347,380 

Total . 

33,200,103 


In the total niiinher who entered the United 
Slates during the hundred yeare between 1820 
and 1919 the i>rincipal countries are represented 
as follows: 


Country. 


Briti'^h Isles . 

(Icrmany. 

Italy 

Austria-Hinigaiy 
lluHsia 
'■ • ndinavia 
France . 

(diina 
Jfipaii 
All others 

Total . 

The proportioij from tho different countries 


rmniigrants. 

Number. 

]*or cent. 

8,205,675 

24-6 

5,494.539 

4,10(t;740 

16*5 

12*4 

4,068,448 

12*3 

3,311,406 
2,134,4 14 

10*0 

0*4 

623,806 

1-6 

288,398 

•9 

229,030 

•7 

4,843,647 

14*0 

33,200,103 

100-0 


has varied. From 1821 to 1860 inclusive, over 
one-half of the ivholc immigration w’as from 
Knglaiid and Ireland, the greater portion from 
Ireland. Uuring 1861-70, 1881-90, 1905-14, 
the proportions were as follows : 


('(iiiiitiy. 

IH'il-1870. 

188M8H0. 

itwvioa 

ICnglaml 

I'l 1 <'ciiL 
24 •.'i4 

PfI C-l'Ilt.. 
1-2 ^H 

1*01 wilt. 

} 0.'.4 

]r«laii(l. 

is-sy 

]2*41) 

Oieimany 

HI-02 

27-TO 

8-82 

Atistna-riuugary. 

•34 

0-74 

2D'‘24 

Noi wav and Sweden . 

4-V2 

l(l-84 

4-Oil 

missiaand i’olaud 

•20 

5*05 


Kaly .... 

•ra 

5*8f> 

21 75 


1 Inchules Dciinunk. 2 Finland. 


!^e-£. — During the decade 1905-14, 68*1 
]icr cent of the immigrants were males and 31*9 
pcT cent ^Yere females. 

In Y*'ai's of heavy inimigiali<jn tlie ]u*oportion 
of males is very high ; wluoi immigration is 
checked it falls. 'I'lius in 1907, a year in 
wliicli mule than one and a (jnarler million 
immigrants landed in tho United States, tho 
males were nearly tliree-fomths {72*4 ])er cent) 
of the arrivals. In the following y(‘ar imniigm- 
tion deorea.sed hy more tliaii 500,000, and tho 
propoition of males among arrivals was loss 
iluin two-lhirds (64*8 ]ier cent). Males are 
h'ss hoinul to their homes than females and 
more influenced by ee<jnomic chaiige.s. A new 
euneiit of immigration ordinarily wuitaius a 
very laigc i)i'oportion of males ; an old and 
well-estahli.shcd current a smaller pro]>ortioij. 

Aye .—Of the immigrants arming in the 
United Stales dnrnig Ihc 10 years from 1S81 to 
1890, 21*4 percent wrrenndei 15 years of age, 
o8‘l ])er cent were Ironi 15 to 40 years, and 
10'6 per cent weic over 40 years of age. 


Cyjnlry. 

Under 15 
years. 

From 15 to 
40 ycai s. 

()ver40 

years. 


Per cent. 

l’4*r cent. 

Ter cent. 

(ifi’inany . 

26*6 

62-2 

11-2 

Ireland 

14-1 

78-6 

7-3 

England . 

23-5 

65-2 

11-3 

Sweden & Norway 

IS-3 

73-0 

8-7 

Italy 

15-3 

69-2 

16-5 

Russia 

24 *7 

65-9 

9-4 

Austria 

22-1 

60 3 

11-6 

Scot land . 

24-2 

66-2 

10-6 

Hungary . 

14-7 

74 *9 

10-4 


OerHpation. —1’he statistics show that only 
10*35 per cent of tlie. immigrants belong to Ihe 
professional and skilled aiiisaii classes. The 
remainder are unskilled labourers, women, 
children, or without oeenpation. 

Causes .— Immigiation varies considerably 
from year to year. Commercial distress in 
Europe drives immigrauts to America, as after 
tho Irish famine of 1646, and the Germsja doarih 
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of 1853. Bad times in the United States‘dia- 
courage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 tlio immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the linaiicial panic of 1873, after whioli the 
uumber sank steadily down to 1878, when it Wus 
only 138,469. In 1882 it rose to 788,992. 
and, after lower figures, to 857,0-16 in 1903, 
and lo 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest nuinbei 
hitlierto. Aside from this general ceonomic 
iufiucnce, there are two forces in constant opera¬ 
tion which lend to keep uj> a regular stream of 
immigration. The firet of these is the com¬ 
munication between immigrants and their 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances to follow tliem, and hundreds of thousands 
ef dollars are remitted in order to pay the ex¬ 
pense. The custom of the stejimship companies 
ill selling prepaid tickets gi-euLly facilitates and 
meourages these edbrts. This attractive force 
remains constant irom year to year, although of 
30U130 it is more active in good times wlien 
money is plentiful and jdacos can bo found for 
Llie new arrivals. A secoml powerful force in 
iiodern times is the activity of the great steam- 
ihip compauids. Enormous steamships sailing 
‘cgularly every week must be filled. Comj)eti- 
/ion Is very keen, and hence each com])any has 
dionsands of agents scattered through Europe 
or the ])urposo of inducing emigration, and 
hotiaands oi agents scattered through Ameiica, 
jelling projjaid tickets on commission. There 
.8 thus an artificial stimulation to immigration, 
nasmuch os the opportunity is given to all sorts 
it [lersons and the way made easy. In former 
imes it required considerable energy and some 
uoL.^y for a man to emigrate. At the present 
;ime it requires but little money and less 
mergy. At various periods foreign goveim- 
nents, esjiccially local authorities, have assisted 
Tiininals, paujiers, and other undesirable per- 
lonp to ^}migrato, but this has now generally 
:euscd owing to protests from the sieft of the 
iouutiies receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have .sought to 
.ttract immigrants either by paying their 
lassie or by gi ving them land and the moans of 
ottliiig; but this has generally ceased as the 
leed for labour has become less pressing. The 
Qovement at the present time, therefore, is a 
mrely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
he one hand, on the interests of transportation 
ompanies and, on the other hand, upon the 
upposed economic iutoresta of tho individual 
iiimigrant, Itdifiers, iliorefore, from tho move- 
lent of the 18lh century, in which religious, 
'olitical, and jMitriotic n. olives wore more or 
38S involved, and is to bo treated principally 
rom the economic stand]>oiiit. Immigration to 
lie United States was affected by the panic of 
893 an<I the war of 1914-18. For tho four 
ears 1891-1894, and for tho eight yoare 1912- 
919 the figures are as follows: 


Year eudliig 
Junn 30. 

9 

Tear ending 
June 30. 

1801 . 

5fi0,310 

19M . 

IS'*2 . 

623,084 

1915 . 

isys . 

502,917 

1916 . 

1804 . 

814,4(17 

1917 . 

l'.»12 . 

8.38,172 

1918 . 

1913 . 

1,197,892 

1919 . 


1,2J8,480 
320,700 
2118,820 
205,403 
110,(118 
1-11,132 


Such being the facts in regard to immigi'aliou 
we go on to iiKpiiro its elfect on tho population 
and economic condition of tlic United States. 

Effect on roimliilion.—lt would seem that 
immigration must increase jwjiulation by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as tho majority ((f the iinniigiants are in the 
most pioiluctive ages of manhood and woman¬ 
hood, tho natural increase of the poimlation 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
tln! United States there is no national registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, we cannot determine 
what proportion of tiie pn'sout pojnilation is 
duo to inimigiation since 1820. Tho census 
of 1900 returned 26,198,939 persons, or Sl'f) 
per cent of the population, who were cither 
loroign born or who had one or h<illi parciils 
foreign liorn, and that of 1910 returned 
32,243,382, or 35*0 ]>cr cent of the population, 
who were cither foreign-born whites or who 
were native whites with one or both of their 
}>arents foreign hoin. This represenUj approxi¬ 
mately the population of loreign descent for 
two generations. But Mie immigrants of the 
earlier years are now represented l»y grand¬ 
children or by great-grandchildren—tliat is, by 
tlic third and fourtli generation, so that the 
al)Ovc figure is entin-ly inadcjjuate. If wo 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5| millions, we should 
have the number 31,918,939 as representing 
(he portion of the population in 1900 due to 
immigration. A similar result is reached by 
taking the annual immigration since 1820, and 
applying to it the rate of natural iuci*ea.se for 
the whole popub’tion. M e have no means of 
knowing, it is tru%, whether the rate of natural 
Incrciiso is tlie same for the foreign born as for 
tho native born. It is jwobably greater, so that 
our result will bo a minimum. Such a calcula¬ 
tion gives us for 1900 about 32,000,000 
descendants of immigrants, and 36,000,000 
descendants of tbo white colonists. 

It is sometimes said that the pre.ssurc ol im- 
niigvatioii has retarded file natural increase of 
the native population, so that the immigrants 
Inive simply taken the places which would other¬ 
wise ha^e been filled by native-born American.^. 
^Tho decreasing size ol' tlie American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics upon this point. 'J'he census of 
Massachusetts (188.0) showed indeed that *111© 
foreign-bom women had a larger number of 
childi'en than the native-born, hut that there 
w'as a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to bo that while immigra- 
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tinn is not a clear f^in to tnc 2 )opn 1 al[on, yot it 
acts as a jiowcrhil sliiunlus. 

A luoj'c iinportiinl result of' irmnigration li;is 
been to inttoduce iiito Iho 2 )f»imlatiou of the 
United SlaU-s groat olliiiical gi’ouixs which are 
8Ci»aratc<i from each other by origin, language, 
and hy diverse loyalties. Tlic populalioii of 
the United States consists now of tlie four 
groups sh<»\vi)i in the following Uble: 

ropiilat.ion nf Ihfl Unih'd Status acconhvff to 
coUnir, birthpluw., and 2yorenl(«jc\ JSHO. 


Total population 

91,972,-iCC 

1(10 00% 

l^ative WhUf*, nalivc 


parents 

49,488,575 

f)3'Sl% 

Coloured ]) 0 ]uilutioii. 

lU,*240,309 

1T13% 

Foreign White. 

i3,3i!;,6ir. 

14*6]% 

Native Wlnte, l<»rci:^n 


parents 

18,897,837 

20*.5r,% 


Wc iiave lu-re Ami dilVerent olemeiils outeiing 
into the population ot tlio United States. Tlio 
native Americans, that is, the native white's 
whose i)arents are native Itoni, number a httle 
ovtT oiic-lialf of the hdal jsfpulation. Upon 
this native Amori<‘au (dement is imposed three.* 
elementsditTereiiteithcr in race, orin I)irthj>laee, 
* orin 2 >arenlage. Tholh'stistlnieolourcid, 11 ’13 
per cent of the total }>opnlation, coinpoHed 
principally of negroes. The second (‘lenient, 
H’Al pe.r cent, is compi*sed of white persons 
born al)road, tliat is, the. survivors of the immi¬ 
grants. This is tlic element by whi<‘li the 
foreign inthicnco on the institution.^ and peoph- 
of the United States is exorcised. The thiid 
element consists of native whih; per.sou8 whoso 
parents, one or both, were foreign born. Tlujy 
may called the second' generation of the 
immigrants. It is evident that there may be, 
and probably is, an imjiorlant dill'ereuce between 
these last two classes. The native-born whites 
of foreign parentage are not to be regarded 
entirely as foreigners*. Bom in America, edu¬ 
cated in the public schools, Icffining the Kngli.sh 
language, they have been subjected to the 
assimilating influence of American life. These 
assimilating influences are prineijially inter¬ 
marriage, the exercise of political i-ights, edinmon 
school education, and social intercourse with the 
native Americans. It is an important fact that 
in most of the states the second generation of 
the immigrants is already more numerous tlian 
the first. This indicates that the a.S8imilatiiig 
influences have a goo^l field in which to work. 
On the other hand, there are also indications 
th^' the assimilating influences have thus far, 
been effective. For otherwise wo should cer¬ 
tainly lind great differences in language, customs, 
and* laws in different jiortions of the United 
States, due to the different elements introduced 
into the populafion by immigration, nie 
United Sutes would seem to offer in this respect 
a unique opportunity to 8ti|idy the question of 


the hiixture of races or of nationalitiee. Tbii, 
however, is a complicated sociological study 
into which wc cannot enter here. 

JtA‘oi\omic Uj/ecls .—'lliero is no doubt that 
fhe rapid development of the material rcsourcea 
of the United States has h(*en greatly aided by 
immigration. It has furnished the labour-force 
necesjiary for the arduous task of o)icning up a 
new country, building railways, digging canals, 
exploiting mines, starting factories, and found¬ 
ing cities. In 1880 nearly 10 per cent of 
all the jicrsons engaged in agriculture, 25 per 
cent of those in trade and transportation, and 
ncaily one-third of those emiiloyed in manu¬ 
facturing, mechanical, and mining industnes, 
were of foreign birth, llie domestic servants 
were for tlie most ]>art females of Irish, German, 
or Swedish birth. The ordinary craftsmen, 
svicli os bakers, butchers, blaeksmitlis, coop(‘rs, 
masons, ]>last(‘rer.s, etc., wore largely immigrants 
or their dcsccndunte. The same is true of the 
emjiloyecs in cotton, woollen, iron and steel, 
leather and other factories. A curious fact is 
tliat while the immigrants are, upon their arrival, 
mostly common labourer or agricultural 
labourers, yet only 23*32 per cent were found 
employed in agriculture, wliilc 31*89 jicr cent 
were employeci in mechanical, manufacturing, 
and mining industry. Doubtless great numbers 
wore enii»ioyed in the merely meclianical 
hi-anchfis of the.so industries, but the figures 
show that the unskilled labourer can be readily 
trained to factory work. 

A corrcsiKinding fact is that while the immi¬ 
grants are for the most jmit fj'om the niral 
districts of Europe, they congregate after 
arrival in the larger cities. In 1900, 4i)-5 
I»cr cent of the foreign horn were found in cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and over. This move¬ 
ment is due partly to the ignorance, inertia, 
and poverty of many of the immigrants, which 
retain t^ern in the cities of the cast w’horo they 
land, instead of pushing them forward to the 
unoccupied lands of the west; and partly to the 
modem preference for city rather than country 
life. It has inii>ortant economic influence both 
for the immigrants and the country receiving 
them. It means a cliaiige of occupation and 
social environment for the immigrant, and an 
intensification of the movement towards cities 
which is one of the characteristics of modem 
civilisation. This movement in America has 
been accelerated by immigration. 

Many attempts have l^en mode to measure 
the direct economic gain to a country by 
immigration. There are two items to be con¬ 
sidered ; first, the money or capital which the 
imniigrants bring with them; second, the 
economic value of the immigrants thomselvoa 
The amount of money brought by tlie immi¬ 
grants to the United States is not large. Fot 
162,360 immigrants landing at the port ol 
New York during the first six months of 1802, 
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of 1853. Bad times in the United States‘dia- 
courage immigration, as during the civil war 
(in 1861 tlio immigration sank to 89,724), and 
the linaiicial panic of 1873, after whioli the 
uumber sank steadily down to 1878, when it Wus 
only 138,469. In 1882 it rose to 788,992. 
and, after lower figures, to 857,0-16 in 1903, 
and lo 1,285,349 in 1907, the highest nuinbei 
hitlierto. Aside from this general ceonomic 
iufiucnce, there are two forces in constant opera¬ 
tion which lend to keep uj> a regular stream of 
immigration. The firet of these is the com¬ 
munication between immigrants and their 
friends at home. Thousands of letters are sent 
back annually urging their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances to follow tliem, and hundreds of thousands 
ef dollars are remitted in order to pay the ex¬ 
pense. The custom of the stejimship companies 
ill selling prepaid tickets gi-euLly facilitates and 
meourages these edbrts. This attractive force 
remains constant irom year to year, although of 
30U130 it is more active in good times wlien 
money is plentiful and jdacos can bo found for 
Llie new arrivals. A secoml powerful force in 
iiodern times is the activity of the great steam- 
ihip compauids. Enormous steamships sailing 
‘cgularly every week must be filled. Comj)eti- 
/ion Is very keen, and hence each com])any has 
dionsands of agents scattered through Europe 
or the ])urposo of inducing emigration, and 
hotiaands oi agents scattered through Ameiica, 
jelling projjaid tickets on commission. There 
.8 thus an artificial stimulation to immigration, 
nasmuch os the opportunity is given to all sorts 
it [lersons and the way made easy. In former 
imes it required considerable energy and some 
uoL.^y for a man to emigrate. At the present 
;ime it requires but little money and less 
mergy. At various periods foreign goveim- 
nents, esjiccially local authorities, have assisted 
Tiininals, paujiers, and other undesirable per- 
lonp to ^}migrato, but this has now generally 
:euscd owing to protests from the sieft of the 
iouutiies receiving the immigrants. So also at 
various periods new countries have .sought to 
.ttract immigrants either by paying their 
lassie or by gi ving them land and the moans of 
ottliiig; but this has generally ceased as the 
leed for labour has become less pressing. The 
Qovement at the present time, therefore, is a 
mrely commercial-industrial one, dependent, on 
he one hand, on the interests of transportation 
ompanies and, on the other hand, upon the 
upposed economic iutoresta of tho individual 
iiimigrant, Itdifiers, iliorefore, from tho move- 
lent of the 18lh century, in which religious, 
'olitical, and jMitriotic n. olives wore more or 
38S involved, and is to bo treated principally 
rom the economic stand]>oiiit. Immigration to 
lie United States was affected by the panic of 
893 an<I the war of 1914-18. For tho four 
ears 1891-1894, and for tho eight yoare 1912- 
919 the figures are as follows: 


Year eudliig 
Junn 30. 

9 

Tear ending 
June 30. 

1801 . 

5fi0,310 

19M . 

IS'*2 . 

623,084 

1915 . 

isys . 

502,917 

1916 . 

1804 . 

814,4(17 

1917 . 

l'.»12 . 

8.38,172 

1918 . 

1913 . 

1,197,892 

1919 . 


1,2J8,480 
320,700 
2118,820 
205,403 
110,(118 
1-11,132 


Such being the facts in regard to immigi'aliou 
we go on to iiKpiiro its elfect on tho population 
and economic condition of tlic United States. 

Effect on roimliilion.—lt would seem that 
immigration must increase jwjiulation by the 
number of immigrants and their descendants ; 
and as tho majority ((f the iinniigiants are in the 
most pioiluctive ages of manhood and woman¬ 
hood, tho natural increase of the poimlation 
must be greatly accelerated. As, however, in 
tln! United States there is no national registra¬ 
tion of births and deaths, we cannot determine 
what proportion of tiie pn'sout pojnilation is 
duo to inimigiation since 1820. Tho census 
of 1900 returned 26,198,939 persons, or Sl'f) 
per cent of the population, who were cither 
loroign born or who had one or h<illi parciils 
foreign liorn, and that of 1910 returned 
32,243,382, or 35*0 ]>cr cent of the population, 
who were cither foreign-born whites or who 
were native whites with one or both of their 
}>arents foreign hoin. This represenUj approxi¬ 
mately the population of loreign descent for 
two generations. But Mie immigrants of the 
earlier years are now represented l»y grand¬ 
children or by great-grandchildren—tliat is, by 
tlic third and fourtli generation, so that the 
al)Ovc figure is entin-ly inadcjjuate. If wo 
should represent the survivors in the third and 
fourth generation by 5| millions, we should 
have the number 31,918,939 as representing 
(he portion of the population in 1900 due to 
immigration. A similar result is reached by 
taking the annual immigration since 1820, and 
applying to it the rate of natural iuci*ea.se for 
the whole popub’tion. M e have no means of 
knowing, it is tru%, whether the rate of natural 
Incrciiso is tlie same for the foreign born as for 
tho native born. It is jwobably greater, so that 
our result will bo a minimum. Such a calcula¬ 
tion gives us for 1900 about 32,000,000 
descendants of immigrants, and 36,000,000 
descendants of tbo white colonists. 

It is sometimes said that the pre.ssurc ol im- 
niigvatioii has retarded file natural increase of 
the native population, so that the immigrants 
Inive simply taken the places which would other¬ 
wise ha^e been filled by native-born American.^. 
^Tho decreasing size ol' tlie American family is 
cited as proof of this tendency. We have no 
exact statistics upon this point. 'J'he census of 
Massachusetts (188.0) showed indeed that *111© 
foreign-bom women had a larger number of 
childi'en than the native-born, hut that there 
w'as a greater mortality among them. The 
just conclusion seems to bo that while immigra- 
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supplemented l)y the act of 1893, whicli pro¬ 
vides for the exclusion of idiots and insane 
persons, paupers or persons likely to become u 
public charge, or siiilcring from a loathsome 
or dangerous contagious disease, convicts, 
polygamists, and contract labourers. The 
number excluded under the former acts was in 
1890, 535, in 1891, 1026, and in 1892, 3732. 
The contract • labour law of 1885 excludes 
persons coming under contract to labour. The 
Chinese exclusion jiolicy adopted in 1882 was 
made more severe by the act of 1888, and by 
the Geary Act of 1892, comjjclling tlie regisUa- 
tion of Chinese on pain of deportation. The 
latter act hns not been cnforcT*!. 'riierc has 
also been, recently, considerable hicling ugaiiibt 
Japanese immigration. 

Future Policy in reyard io linmujration ,— 
'riiore is no doubt of the political right of a 
country to restrict or prohibit the immigration 
of persons whom it considers undesirable. 
During medueval times such restrictions were 
universal. They fell into disuse owing to the 
increased facilities of communication between 
countries and tlio modern spirit of indivi(bial 
liberty. But a state must be sovereign in its 
own territory, and hence must have tlio right 
to exclude persons whoso proseiico it regards 
as detrimeuhil to its civilisation. In fact, we 
may say that tliis is the highest duty of a 
state, vi/. to preserve its standard of civilisa¬ 
tion. International comity demands tliat 
trade and travel should not be unnecessarily 
embarrassed, and that prohibitions should be 
directed against individuals as such and not 
against nationalities or races, uii!e.ss the ]'aco as 
a whole proves incapable of assimilation. 
Numerous political and social effects arc con¬ 
nected with immigi*ation which prevent its 
being treated simply as an economic question. 
In a democratic country like the United States 
rapid immigration ai|d Oiisy methods of natural¬ 
isation throw political power into the hands of 
the immigrants, who are of^n ignorant, un¬ 
accustomed to the exor{;iao of political rights, 
and sometimes venal. The foreign-born males 
of twenty-one years of ago and over constitute 
23*78 per cent of all the males of that age. 
In some of the western states and in many 
citiH l^hey constitute more than ono-half. The 
social effects arc felt m the abnormal number 
of the foreign* bom in tno ])oor-hou3es, asylums, 
ho.spitals, and prisons. Their participation in 
crime is not so dis[>roportioned to their number 
if we take into consideration tltat iinmi- 
giu.->ts 81*0 mostly adults. These social ellects* 
influence legislation, and in the future the 
restrictive policy will bo more or less severe 
according as the prossiiro of immigration is 
more or less keenly felt by the labouring class, 
and increase of crime and pauperism, outbreaks 
of anarchism and other social evils, are attrib* 
uied by public aefttimeut to immigration. 


Other Countries. —In the British colonies the 
question of immigration seems to bo in almost 
the same stage as in the United States, only 
Ills movement has been smaller and the evils 
loss felt. Ill Australia wo find the same 
prohibition on Chinese immigration, and the 
same jealousy of the working-classes in regird 
to comiietition in the labour market. The 
countries of South America welcome iinmigraiiis 
more gla^ily, but many complaints are heard of 
the way in which they are treated. 

[Besides the Bibliography iu Richmond Mayo- 
Smith, Kmigraiion ami Immigrationy New York 
and London, 1890, the following recent publica¬ 
tions may ho mentioned : Quarterly Hrparts of 
Vie Chief of the liiire/m of SUdistieSy 'J'reasurj 
J)ej)artmeiit (No. 2, 1892-93), Washington, 1893 
—Report of the House Committee on Inwiigration 
and Naiuralisationy Washington, 1892 — Con'e- 
spondew,e relating io Chinese Jimiiyration into the 
A^istraiian Colonies, Pari. Return, 1888.— In- 
dagini suUa Emigrazione Itahana all' Kstero, 
Roma, 1890,—Rossi, Pel Patrunato degli Emi- 
grantiy lioma, 1893.—Philippovich, “Dio Verciuig- 
teu Staaten und die Europaische Auswaudernug,” 
iu Biaun’s Archiv plr ^zialegesetzgehungy etc., 
vol. vi. No. 2, Berlin, 1893.—Report by Burnett 
and Scldoss on hnmigration into America^ 

«. M-s. ; w. i*. w. 

IMMORAL CONTRACrr. See Illkoal 
CONTUAUT. 

IMMOVABLES. By “ immovable ” is prim¬ 
arily meant sucli things as lands and buildings 
that cannot be moved. The term is used in a 
secondary meaning as including rights over 
immovable thiug.s. “The oidy natuial classi 
lieatiou of tlio olijocts of enjoyment,” says Sir 
Henry Maine Law, Loudon, 1861, p. 

273), “the only class'licatioii which corres})onda 
with an essential dillerence in the subject- 
matter, is that which divides them into mov¬ 
ables and immovables.” 

[As r|.gards the historical development of tlio 
(listiuction, sec Maine’s Ancient Law; as to the 
importance of the distinction in modem low. 
see Foote’s Priroie Inlcnndional Jiuispnidence, 
3rcl ed. 190'l.J j. E. C. M. 

IMPEACHMENT OK WASTE. A tenant 
fur life of an estate—unless expressly declared 
to bo “not impeachable for waste”—is not 
allowed to do any act, such as cutting down 
trees or opening mines, that would injure the 
inheritance. Such acts are called waste (see 
Waste), and the tenant is said to bo liable or 
impeachable for waste. 

[Goodevo’s Reed Projm-ty, London, 1891.] 

J. R. 0. U. 

IMPERIAL. Russian gold coin of the value 
of fifteen roubles. Weight, 199*1 grains ; fine¬ 
ness, 900. Valno(Engli8hsta»idai'd)i;i: 11:8*79, 
(French standai-d) 40 francs. Ualf-im^ei'ials 
wore of the same fineness, and of jiroportionate 
weight. Prior to 1886 the half-imi>prial was 
916*6 line and weighed 101 grains. F. £. A. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Imports and 
exports ure coiTcIative tonus ; they denote the 
organic constituents of that wliich is know)i 
as commorce. Early opinion looked favoural^Iy 
on exports, regarding them as signs of success^- 
ful trade. 

Ill 1776 Adam Smith published his Wealth 
of Nations; in 1783 the lirst relerenco in par¬ 
liament Avas made to that work ; in the same 
year the younger Pitt became prime minisler 
of England. This period may fairly bo taken 
as the starting-point of the modern history of 
J'hu‘ 0 })cau trade. The closing years of the 
18th century and opening years of the 19tli 
saw almost universal war amongst civilised 
peoples; and the war was accompanied hy 
ext*'aordimiry clforts to restrict and regulate 
tlie trade of the belligerents. It has been 
said Unit in tlie later years of the war 
Napoleon's cliief object was to strike a fatal 
blow at English trade. The Berlin decree of 
1807, and the cfuintcr-moves which it called 
forth, were evidence of the mischief he did to 
all (see Continental System). For thirty 
years, from 1785 to 1815, the trade of Europe 
was subjected to the double disturbance arising 
from constant war and from unreasoning intei*- 
feronee of all descriptions. The next tliirty 
years (1815 181.5) represent a period of rest, 
and, as far at least os England was concerned, 
a jicriod of transition. 'I'he remaining years 
of Iho century to our own time exhibit free- 
tiade England dealing with a world mainly, 
almost uiiiversttlly, protectionist, and expanding 
her commeii:»j to a degree of which the trade- 
icforiiier.s 1 ver vlreained. 

A icvicw of foreign legislation during this 
century shows that in varying degrees protec¬ 
tion, sometiines contracting even to prohibi¬ 
tion, ha-s everywhere ruled abroad. Commercial 
trcji^^ies anl the most favoured nation clause 
liav.5 bctiU a palliative, but have not checked 
the inveterate evil. The establishiucift of the 
Gci*man Zollveukin in 1833 is a leading event 
in the period, but had little effect on external 
trade. The United States of America started 
the theory of absolute commercial independence 
as early us 1789 ; their consequent efforts at 
jirotoction have not been uniform; they ro.se 
to their grcate.st height (before the recent Act) 
in the tariffs of 1824-28, In 1833 (the Clay 
tariil), and again in 1346 (the "Walker tarili), 
opposite tendencies prevailed, but since 1800 
there has been a gi adual tigutening of the cords. 

The commercial history of Great Britain has 
been more interesting for this p Tiod than that 
of any other country, 'I'he closing years of 
the 18lh century contained the germs of many 
changes. In 1784 England had parted dohn- 
itely with her great colonies in the New 
World, and in 1788 she laid tho foundations 
of Australia. About tho same time Ireland 
was admitted to something like commercial 


equality; m 1801 ?amo tho union. In 1804 
England obtained a lasting footing in South 
Africa. The East Indian empire was being 
grailually built up throughout the period ; 
the Company’s East Indian trade being thrown 
open ill 1813, and its China monopoly coming 
to an end in 1833. Again in 1785 Arkwright’s 
patent was thrown open, and tho use of 
macliinory began to spicad in the woollen and 
eottou muuufactui'es. But till past 1820 the 
national life was weighted with conimerdal 
restrictions. “ Everything conceivable was 
taxed,” says Rogci*s. Smuggling was ram- 
|)ant; the tariff and excise laws were “all but 
universally disregarded.” In 1825 through 
IIusKissoN (y.f.) the first indications of a 
change came, and tho theory of a close colonial 
trade was broken down. Tho repeal of the corn 
hiAvs in 1846, and tho freeing of the tariff 
in 1861, w'erc tlie final scenes in the com- 
moreial emancipation. 

Tho commercial liistory of tho Bntish colonies 
is more recent. Canada and most of tho Aus¬ 
tralian colonies have tended more and moio 
towards j>rotcction. In most of the other 
colonies tho customs tariffs have been suffici¬ 
ently heavy to operate as some check to trade, 
but they remain revenue tarifls nevertheless. 
The discovery of gold in Austialia in 1851 gave 
a sjiccial impulse to the trade of those colonies 
(see Colonies). 

It would liave been interesting to comjtaie 
the gloss value of the tradt ol the Morld at llic 
end of the 18th century with its value ai the 
present time, but the apparent impossibility 
of obtaining satisfactory statistics of exports 
and iini»ort8, even of the lea<ling European 
countries, at so early a date has prevented this 
attempt. For Great Britain fairly trustworthy 
figures exist, and the same is true of tlie 
United States, and wc tiierefore give tables 
illustrating tho development of the trade of these 
two leading coo'uicrcial j'owers of tho world. 
It is clear that Aiy dovelopiiient of the trade 
of a single great commercial power is au index 
of a general development of some magnitude ; 
as an increase of imports by that power postu¬ 
lates ‘fin increase of tho exporting pow'cr of 
other parts of the world and vice versa. And 
in tho case of Great Britain it can be ^own 
that her trade has abvavs been widely distrib¬ 
uted, and that its growth rc}irescnts a corre¬ 
sponding development of many countries. 

At tho lieginning of tl^ century, I’itt, in the 
House ^ Commons, in the cour.se of his rcsolu- 
, tions 01 the 28th July 1801, dealing with the 
public debt, stated the inoroase in the exports 
and im]»orts of Great Britain as follows: 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Average of eix years to 1784 
H „ 1793 

For the one year 1799 

£11,890,829 
IS,085.800 
29.945,808 

£8,016,000 

14,771,049 

24,084,000 
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The following table corAjcts these figiiies and 
shows the growth ()f the foreign tiade of tlie 
United King<lom .since I’itL’a time. 


Yeav. 

Imiicii L-.. 

E\|i()i t,*.. 

tlUli. 

'I’l.'iiic pci 
lleail. 


£ 

£ 


£ 8. 

d. 

1786 

26,500,0(M» 

27,0(i(l,0f)0 

i3,.')00,nofl 

4 0 

0 

180U 


.52,(1011,0(»0 

ir.,O()0,0O0 

7 0 

0 

1815 

43,'Mli.',()(»() 

(»1,000,0()<» 

!'.',(*00,0(*0 

12 

(. 

1830 


45,000,006 

24,000,000 

4 (> 

0 

1845 

R8,(*UO,U(.K) 

(>8,000,0(MI 

21,0(11),00(» 

5 15 

0 

1860 

210..53tl,873 

1(11,521,3.51 

2s,!l00,000 

13 0 

U 

1K75 

373,93‘),577 

281,612,323 

32,700,000 

20 0 

0 

181*0 

42i»,(>!»l,'l‘t7 

328,2.12,118 

37,WjO,(X>0 

T.) 16 

3 

1913 

768,734,739 

1.34,820,326 

45,700,000 

28 6 

2 


Tlie figures of tho earlier years, viz. from 
1780 to 1845, arc, so far as wo know, the 
first attempt to give some idea of the actual 
value of exports and imports for those jxTiods. 
The principles of the calculation are briefly 
indicated in the last paragraph of this article ; 
it is enough to say here that the amounts have 
been calculated with great care and verified in 
diflerent ways from the most authentic records. 
The trade between Ireland and Great Hrilaiii 
in 1786, 1800, and 1815 has been excluded, 
and the foreign trade of Ireland added ; so that 
those years are on tlie same basis as the later 
ones. For figures wliich can only be approximate 
we purposely adopt round numbers. 

Tlie table justifies the following conclusions— 

(1) In the first period, when invention was 
giving an impulse to iudustry, the exports an<l 
total foreign trade nearly doubled in amount 
and giivo an increase of 75 per cent pt^r bead 
of population. 

(2) The volume of foreign trade was practi¬ 
cally stationary for the first thirty ycai-s of the 
century, but the amount of expo’ ts and imports 
fluctuated greatly as compared with each other. 

(3) The turn for the better was coincident 
with fi-eo trade, and .since 1845 the cxpan.sion of 
foreign trade has been continuous. 'I'he trade per 
head in 1860 was th-'o and a quarter times as 
great as it was in 1845. lt>fas more than half 
as large again in 1875. Since 1875, judging by 
the board of trade statistics, the average of the 
annual imports and exports ))er head of the popu¬ 
lation of tlio United Kingdom has, apart from an 
occasional dix)p, been fairly steady at £ 19 or £20. 

(4^ Imj)orts have, as a rule, largely exceeded 
ex|»orts ; the only yc.ar in which the exports 
materially exceeded ftnports being the year 
of Waterloo, and this fact agrees remarkably 
with the statement made by Maegregor that 
wo paid our subsidies to the ex)ntinent in 
t! •* war in the goods of British ongiii for, 
which, in spite of enihargoos, there was such 
a demand on the continent. The theoiy of the 
excess of imports will be found fully treated in 
tlie article on Commehcb. 

That the trade 'Of the United Kingdom has 
always been so divemified and widely ramified 
that its griTwth^is a fair index of expansion 


in other parts of the world may be gathered 
from an inspection of the tables of trade with 
dilforent foreign coimtnes. For the trade of 
Ll^o pr(!.sent day there aio the boanl of trade 
abstracts. But the sjimo bile is told by an ex¬ 
amination of old parliamentary returns. In 
1786, for iii.stance, the following countries jMirti* 
oipated as follows in English trade: 

Gcrinaiiy~ti>t!il trade with England . £1,76S,052 

Holland „ „ . 1,842,057 

UussKi „ „ . 1,717,(KM 

United .States „ „ . 2,443,574 

and there was a largo trade with our own posses¬ 
sions in Asia and tho West Indies. A century 
later, in 1890, tho total trade with the eountrios 
above mentioned, which wo jilace here merely 
for comparison, wan as follows : 

(inmiany—totiil trade with England £5(1,580,612 
Holland „ „ . 4.5,24.5,0l>7 

Hnssia „ „ . y2,.5<)7,022 

Umtcil States „ „ . 143,02.3,361 

The comparison of such figures indicates the 
general growth of trade in the world. 

The following figures exhibit the growth ot 
tlio imports and exports of the United States. 


1 Year. 

liii]K>rt8. 

Exports. 

Total 

1 iicr 1 
Imiul 1 
ol’pop j 

ISiO 


•?|07,141,519 

,$1.32,086.000 

«I4'05| 

1 s 1 8 • .00 .a vor. nf 3 y 1 .s. 1 

: U.0,331,562 

j 1,50,563,6.52 1 

14-34 

lS.SH-6(* 

do. 1 

j 327,835.84.5 

300,518,7.36 i 

21-,-.4' 

1868.70 

do. ! 

1 4.32,578,009 

5*1,511,737 

-27-67 

1878-80 

do. 

I G66,9(i(),(.n 

833,229,300 

.30-07 

1.S88.00 

(In. 

1 793,5',S,SS('. 

811,880,892 

27‘40| 

ISOS-IOOO 

do. 

721,016,142 

1,261,062,235 

23-60 

1907-9 

do. 

l,8J3,.5(il,0(r0 

1,801,545,000 

33-841 


Air. FaKpih.ar and Jiithis,'r. 

1892) has .‘»tat(!d that ihe total expoits in 1806 
and 1807 cxm'dcd $100,000,000, that this 
sum wa.s not aurpas-sed till 1831, and that 
the amount per licad of exjioifcd merchandise 
only, oxclniling sj>eeie, rose from $5j in 1821 
U) nioretlian $13^ in 1890, having been as high 
as $17A ywr cajnU. This in spite of the unwise 
commercial policy whicli Mr. Farquhar seeks to 
expose. But steady as the progress of trade jier 
head had been, it did little moic than double 
itself betwmui 1840 and 1880, whereas in that 
period Britisli foreign trade was nearly quad¬ 
rupled. Tho external trade of the States has 
tcceiied an enormous impulse from tho disloca- 
tl(jn of PhirojKjun trade duiing the great war: 
il.s figures for 1916-20 arc abnormal: and the 
bearing on world trade only in jiaii ascertained. 

Ah a furtlier indiiratioti of the growth of tratlc 
in tho woihl, tho append'd table shows tho 
ex]»orts and inqjorts of seven chief Phiropoan 
countries iq* to 1890 during forty years; and 
the addition of those-of Mexico, Brazil, and 
Chili gives sufliciont indication of tho develop¬ 
ment in Central and South America, to which 
so mu(;h European capital has of late yearn 
flowed. As far us possible bullion and 8|«oi6 
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are omitted, but not for Holland, Sjiain, or the 
Amoiicun States ; it i« iTn]>os.sihle to obtain 
coin|>lel<‘ iinifonnity either of years or method : 
but the average results of tlie tabic are sullici<;n t. 

iMi-eiim 


HollHhil 

Rii'hU 

Mi'S Ini 
JSin/il 
Chill 


1»M). 

1K70. 

IKt'O. 

IHOO. 



£ 

i 

£ 




.■iO.n.'fitHi 

50.000,01)0 


.•({» f-Tnkl'i 

i<i -' ri .1 

41,1 (IV 

c'r ’> ’)i,4‘‘0 




,i>ii(>'il 

.. 1 ■). .t^ii) 

no 1 .•tin II 

)lll14‘tll>l1 

niiU'ion) 

llOO aiM.fiOO 1 

JW.'ISKI.OOC 

49.»00.00( 

1, 'iiiiii'' 

. - ic-.vo' 

ur>.MI0.<HX: 

C).5lK),0(H 

."ii.li 

.1 'iTi 

17.500,Olio 

l!).0(K).(i0( 

1,»,.•<>'.I'll 

.'m iitri,.ii7 


!{000,ono 

4.l1ltr..liOI 

n ooo.oot 

Ttrw.ooo 


•JOC.OOI 

Jll.OOO.IMN 

I’.n.odO.oiK 

Zt. Uli.OOO 


4,'I0«.000 

O.UOO.OlK 

4,r>.>0.(HH 

H.S50.0(lO 




IHfiO. j IPHO 

JH70 


1890. 


. 1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aiwlila 

I'l.'l’l/.VS'i 

J’l 1 so .Ills 

IJ.'I'ill.OIIU 

.Ml....'ll) OOll 

(il'JhO (i(X) 

ItfiKliilii 

III 0IH),0IMI 

i>,7lU Olio 

vi.nio 000 

S'l.ooo.ooo 1 ri.'n;i!.07.{ 

riiiiiiv 

(ii.lKti.llOO 1 

.'•i.lWUOO 

114,400 VHO 

]JI|.024,.1(|» lOO.iai.lUKI 

lii'iiiiiiiiy 

•JO.-l -T.OOO' 

lo ii‘i 111 n 

nil ll■tlllu 

null' Liiiii 

ani.o.di 000 

IliOlaiul 

I'l.liHT.7«'>' 

ii;.'iO.).i IH 

4 ■.•.’IH) 000 

4t..'iOO,oiii 

'.XI (I’lT (MlO 

UuBliil 

ai.Hio 000 

-T.Oi.T IKli 

4H O7S.01IO 

(•o.niiii.iiio, r.s.ii Ki.oiio 

Siiiuii 

i,')7;i,iino| 


1^,0(10,000 

17.500.000 

.(7,r)l(i,:i').'i 

M.xm-o 

Ill) n'liiru! 

(Kl( 

4 .S-T.l'Oi 

0,(100.00(1 

!).fii;i.,i00 

ltr;i/il 

1 , v'h.777| 

1.) /OII.IUM 

•JJ .'iOO.IKH 

:;() OlKl.OOO 1!(|,.MII<.|KKI 

Chill 

0 4.57 U'A)^ 

5.1) lO.OlK 

O.OOo.OU 

S,.500,001 

1 10.000.000 


The figiUi-.'. in the ahove talde given undorj 
each year uie usually the mean of two or nniie I 
ye.us .Ahmnd llie year of the deeade. It lias! 
liecu inijmssible, ow ing to imjicrfections in all i 
the returns, to take, the sauui yeai’s iiir each 
doeade, or for all Iho <'ouuiries in any one, 
decade ; hut tins vaiiiiliinis aie iml material, ' 
The sterling anionnls are mostly taken froiU’ 
Ih'aid oi 'Irade reluin.s. j 

It will bo observed that the volume of cx-l 
ports in all these countries ineicascd at an- 
even faster niti* tliaii tliose of England. 13c- 
tween ]Sf»0 and 1860 in this country exports 
ratiicr more than doubled themselves, and 
between 18tI0 and 1890 they agaii# did the 
same. But in tin; latter period those of 
Belgium aud Sjiain were tr(“liled, those of 
Hollainl rose to fcniv and a half times their 
former amount; and the other countries selected 
cxcejit l''ranee increased their output as fast as 
our own country, (lormaiiy in the w liole period 
iiiejvased its (‘xjioils ninefold. Tlio growtli of 
the imjiorts is in mnch (ho same proj»ovtion. 
There was no marked change in the figures of 
the above table during the next twenty years. 
The dednctioiis remain hioadly the same. So 
that without going into tlie rate of gi'owth 
per head of jiopnlatioii in each coiintiy, allow'- 
ing for incoiTectuess of figures and divergence' 
of method in retnnis, it may safely ho inlciTod 
that everywhere increase of irade luia been con- 
Riderahle. And this increase ajipcars to have 
been hitherto largely independenit of tho trade 
policy of each particular country. 

The changes produced by the great war 
must be viewed as abnormal. 


Wc shall now cJmo back to Great Britain 
and examine tho grow’Ui of its trade with its 
own colonies during a century iwist, and then 
compare its colonial Irado wdth its foreign trade, 
as SOUK’ cuiisidcrahlo ipieslioiis are centred in 
that coiujuirisoii. 

Tho following tables show tho trade of the 
United Kingdom witli tlie rest of the empire at 
tliree ]M‘riods. In 181.'5 the germs of our colonial 
eiiijiire as it now exists had been ostablishcd. Eor 
18.55 careful returns are available in regard to 
the <*olonios ; ami the new trade policy of Great 
Britain was >vcll settled. With those years wo 
compare tlie tra<le of 1910. 



Imports into United Kingdom. 

Kiom 

1815 

JS65 

IWOl 


£. 

£ 

£ 

('lint)iicl Islumlo 

S'r,5').5 

214,5(71 


(iilnriU.ir 

j 19!),6S7 


32,20S 

Uiillii 

201,075 

29,408 

Nuith American 1 
Colonies / 

WchL Iiiihcs and 

3fi8,S78 

1 

4,C'JS,0{)5 

20,973,229 

Qninoa 

[8,527,010 

5,470,212 

3,130,221 

mitcli Hondiira!. 

4ii2,7.Sl 

110,43S 

Auxti.ilusia 

nil 

4,500,200 

.59,.51S,!»55 

Indian Kiiipim 
HcUlo- 

1 / 

12,008,732 

42,8,>1,658 

ininits 

rs,042,y02‘{ 

(117,738 

11.590,170 

(’pylon 

1,471,2.51 

5,''S;,S32 

llong-Koug 

j 1 

no lignres 

013,090 

M.iuntnis 

111,470 

1,723 SOT 

050,022 

Cai«‘ and Natal 

825.015 

940,010 

9,830,124 

West Africa and ^ 
Gold Coast f 


283,780 

4,5(iO,78() 

OUmT I’OSSI'SMOIIS 


3,323 

8,127,199 

Totals 

l7,701,H!tO 

33,81)1,720 

170,037,0 !(■ 



Exports from United Kingdom. I 

To 

181.5 

185.5 

19101 a 


£ 

£ 

£ 

(Minnnel Islands 

328,581 

601,122 

1,523,762 

1 Gibraltar 

1,201,142 

000,136 

050,880 

Malta 

967,04^ 

' 702.313 

034,280 

North AtiKitlcan , 
Colonies f 

» 3,401,742 

8,089,170 

23,640,151 

Want Indies and 

1 


8,774,056 

117,619 

Ciitana 

V 7,225,807 

1,982,061 

Bntndi Ilonduraa 

178.521 


40,519 

\ ( 

7,221,625 

40,475,175 

Indian Empire 
Btraits Solllo- 

10,853,475 

47,032,316 

4,215,751 

1 



6'i],29y 



325,897 

2,455,289 

Ilonp-Kong 

210,Sm 

nu ligtire.'i 
317,945 

3,SM,005 

688,638 

Cape and Natal 
West Africa and 1 

830,750 
881 .SOS 

20,087,216 

5,002,091 

123,188 


Other rosscsaioiis 

• 

69,901 


totals 

10,430,490 

27,058,235 

^ 167,455,251| 


1'he figures for 1815 in this rctmii should be 
somewhat, but not a great deal, higher, ps it 
has been impossible to ascertain aud ^d to 
them tho separate trade of Ireland in thai 

1 Bxclmllnfr Hullion and Hpooio. 

2 Jiicludmg Foieigii and Colomal Troduoa. 
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year with the liritish colonics; the total, how* 
ever, would ijrubahly not cxci'utl £17,000,000. 
Both imports and exports canio near to donhliiig 
themselvoa l>el\veen 18ir> and ISof), while the 
imports and th() exports increased nioic than 
ttve-fold between I 8.00 and 1910. The increase 
of the total trade has l)uen remarkable: in the 
COSO of the 7 \nstr.ila.slaii colonies it has spniii" 
IVoiui.''10,000 to a value of ]ieaily£i00,000,000; 
in the ease of Soutli Africa the exports of the 
United Kingdom have increased over ninety- 
fold, allhouKh tlie imports have increase*! in a 
niiK'h smaller ratio. I'lie increased figines for 
South and West Africia are in part due to 
transfers in the foinier case t. louoh the con- 
(picst of the Boer U‘]>ubUcs. One stiikiiig faet 
is not of course hrouoht out hy the table: 
witliiji the last lilleeii yesirs the trade will) 
soveriil of the cidonies, notably Canada, has 
doubled ; with Natal it has alimwt trebled. 
Anotlier jioiut of inUiest is tbivt in 1811) the 
AVest Indian trade is sccu to bo tlio greater 
])art of the whole ; it is now but one-iiitieth 
of the aggregalo, Australasia taking the lii-sl 
place, with India closely lollowing. 

AVo may now turn to the trade of tlu! United 
Kingdom in 1910 xvitli various foicign countries. 


Country. 

JjniHjrLs. 

Kxjiorts.. 

Total 

Tiade.i 

United States 

.£ 

110,‘i7'J,0lS 

£ 

£ 

ifi-^.ir.o.^oi 

H. Amor. Un|nilili(;s 

oi>,2ir),ssi 

4'.l,.S2J,5S'.i 

110,0.38, l()iJ 

(leiinaiij AiColonnis 

11,112,210 

r...,310,301 

00,702,570 

Ktaiic.*? It ColiiiiH 'i. 


3(5,.003,072 

00,214,201 

Holland & Colonies 

13,471,iV’ol 22.131,137 

in.^ns.^si! 21,2211,727 

05,1-05,742 

IluHsia 

(i},ri.5‘(,311 

Ib'lKiiim . 

32,4'.in,lSl. 

21,077,!MS 

ri3,r,',7,5.S0 

Sw«‘dnu it Norway . 

iS.UijO.bl.!: 

12,322,704 

30,373,622 

Mjiain & Canary 
Islands 


22,147,108 

Italy 

.3,7(50,371 

14,4(.3,3.5f 

18,228,727 

Otlier riuces . 

7o !I44,5»5(J 

71,721,017 

l.Gtl,00(',18.8 

Total. 

507,(510,408 

37(1,<530,.503 

884,300,971 


Tlie table has liet-n so arranged as to show 
the order of magnitude of oin' total trade with 
the United Stales of America and the chief 
ICuropean countries; and one thing which is 
obvious on the face of the two last returns 
is that the foreign trade of Kngland -iis far 
more valuable at the pre.seiit time than the 
trade with the British empire.^ It is well to 
lay stress on this fact at a moment when Gieat 
Britain is often oxht’rtcd to let one trade 
perish so long as she holds the other. The 
imports from the United State.s alone arc equal 
to 70 per cent of those from our colouic.s and 
i./ia; though the latter are nearly thrice as^ 
good customers for our exports as tho Stales. 
In the Kuro})eaii countries emimcralrd wo (iud 
a iftarket at least as valuable a.s that of our 
own possessions. The sum total of our foreign 
trade is not so vety far from three times as 

1 KxcluMvs of bullion and specie 
s The coQditioiu in 1892. 


great as that of our colonial trade. Yet if we 
comi)are tho trade per head of ]iopulation in 
each case, the cornjiarisou is iimneasural.dy in 
fa'^onrof our own ]-<)ss(‘ssioiis. Against tins in 
turn we must rememljer the heavy (lehl.s which 
our colonies liave contracted on the London 
market. In any ease the, ligurcs aie a snOicient 
warning as lo the inevitable derangcim'nl w]ii(!h 
would result Iioin ha-sty tam])ering with tho 
course of our L ade. 

Wo proceed lo give some idea of tho t(»tul 
trade of the w’oild, and the rate of exjtorls jier 
liea<l in eatdi country,the lignios h)r 1910 Indd* 
ing good for the ])eriod prior to the war. 


Uouiitiy. 

e.>i> tu 1 
Mill- 1 

hlllnuts 1 

Kspoi Ik 1 

RKt-tiaii Kmi-ire— 




Uiii(<‘il Kl)i,;d(>iu 

I") ‘.’IG 

G78.'J-.H.IKN) 

0:14.116 (KV) 

Hiiti^li ludui 

314 9,^5 


14fl.lll'J.lHI9 

Stl!il(,n R’ltlf 

inonts 

1145 

.1.(^4,UOO 

3.1X13.090 

lu^ I.Hbimn) . 

•71.1 

4“,622.000 

:i7,822.«XI 

t’ovk>n . 

4'10» 

lo.wn.ooo 

11.1(15.99(1 


•:i74 

2.59.'I.INHI 


Srycbellea . 
Ansti.Uuiii Com- 

•022 

IM.O00 

J50.UU0 

iiii)in\«‘alth 

4449 

IMI.014 000 


Nfw /.Ailand 

l (KW 

I'.O.'il (lUO 

•i’j.iso.oun 

Tonlfwy olP;'ini.i 

4 

ll'tl.DilO 

lOt.U(X) 



STO.lHid 


I'nlkUiid Inlaii'li 
Uuinn yf South 
Afrit.i «‘h|ip 
C olony, Nat.il, 
OrjinffK Stab', 
the 'i'laTutviuiI, 

•IHtt 

M.DOU 

309,000 

](b(Mlt«iii, etc). 
NyaMil.iiid rici* 

8 1G1 

40,100.000 

65,410.000 

tfdoiiita . 
UKHiula l*rotou- 

970 

2t].0()0 

190,000 

toi ittn , 

ISiuiL AfiKu I’lo 

3 5UJ 

64!«,n00 

340.OUO 

tu'lomto . 
HotiiiiliUtid Pro 

2".’il5 

1,000,900 

961.000 

teotoiuto . 

101 

21.7.000 

247.000 

St Ui'IciiA . 

•oo:{ 

II.IXIU 


WestAftiea 

1811'iy 

i].o;iii 990 

9,7sr(l'iO 

(iHiuda 


9G.S2iI,99i) 


Ki>wfoum11und , 

'.ill 

2.ej).9(l0 

•3.4.!l.(liHi 

Ill-lies. . 

1 (i.U 

8,SS '.DOU 

8.:t:.i.ou<) 

llcniiiuU . . 

01!' 

017.00(1 


Ibitiab Huiiduma 

VIO 

oso.oon 


Ibiliah Ouiai.u . 

•29(1 

].A.'.2.00I| 

1,722,000 


■2*23 

2.1.5li.000 

861,000 

Uyiiru*. . , 

•273 

088,1X10 

651,900 



1,104,116,000 

978,624,000 

Afghamstiin . . 

6 000 

(lOG.OOO 

AVi.iNK) 

AiKuntlna 

6 lOG 

60.0.51.000 

70.470.900 

Aiistrla-lIniiKiiry . 

45 406 

114.430,000 

»r>,6l(MK)0 

Doliriuiii 

7 4n^i 

240.02:1.000 

204,001.000 

I'oiiKA Vn-e SLnlc. 

16 (lUO 

1.1:10.000 

3.020.000 

ilulivia . 

174.5 

2.955.000 

1,650.000 

III.17)1 . 

17-:i71 

6(1.5:12.000 

76,465.000 

IJiilKHria 

4o;iG 

6,417,000 

4,4.57.000 

Diile 

1261 

19,G'>».000 

23.14:1000 

I'biitM 

430 55:1 

6&.aS4.000 

46,606,000 

I'ololriblii 

410:1 

2.II2.IXIO 

3,101.000 

CimIa Uka . 

•:«w 

1.2.52,000 

1,5)7,000 

Cuba . 

2 150 

19.64H.000 

28.807.000 

DeniTAik 

2 073 

4U.‘i80,000 

33,782,000 

(.oloiiius 

•121 

4(IH 1)00 

226.000 

liiciiadoi . . 

1 272 

1,870.(100 

3.001.000 

Egypt 

11 *287 

22.H09.0IK) 

26.766.000 

Kr inue . , 

g!i 'm 

314.272,000 

2119.292.000 

Algli-rs. , . 

6'‘2:I2 

20,414,000 

15.645.000 

Tunis 

Oibei Krciioh Piw- 

1 804 

4,921.000 

3,766,000 

sessions . 

34 92*2 

20.590,000 

21,024.000 

OiTiii.tn Kiiipiro . 
(Jenuiiii Pusses- 

04 901 

448,007,000 

362,097,000 

MUlll . . 

14 640 

6.812.00Q 

6,846,000 

(ireei'c 

2 G.12 

6,4:16.000 

4.057,000 

GuatemsU 

1842 

1,050,000 

2,016,000 



1.470,700,000 

1,319,001,000 



JC 


< 1.1 

.fj; 


(1 i» 

14 7 


.vt 0 n 

'2 14 0 
(• 1-.S :t 

G Hi 0 

1G 14 10 
'1-i 0 ] 


ilOlJO 0 


6 12 7 
0 3 11 
0 1 n 
0 8 6 


0 IG 4 

(1 0 

U 1(1 4 
s j*. r. 

10 J 10 

4 is 6 

f) 12 7 
12 i 0 

1 HI 0 
3 ir, 7 

2 ti JO 


0 3 6 
1.7 Ifl 111 
•i 2 7 
57 7 6 
0 4 0 
2 1 10 
4 G 10 
] 2 1 
A 17 2 


13 8 
12 14 

1 17 
8 7 

2 7 
7 12 
2 10 


I ViRuiea for United Kini.'iiiiiii uiid In iiiMtt cuiwa (ur iheCoIotilw 
fur lino. For FomIkd Uuuutrloi, tlio uoarett avuUabJe. 

t Kxclwiira of balllou and ■povle, and of foreign marchaudiM 
ttnuabipped under Itond. 
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I.XpoitA I 
]i«r hr.iil' 
uf Pov ' 


M d 

0 4 4 
0 in 10 
2 7 2 

0 0 4 
0 ]i> II) I 

0 2 f>| 
0 I 10 I 
i J4 T I 
0 4 « 


4 4 10 
0 2 2 
14 2 ' 
U II 0 
0 11 0 
0 ];i 4 

1 IS 4 
01;{ 2 

2 1 1 
2 7 0 

0 10 4 
2 11 0 
jo U 0 


2 1 P 
b 4 2 
2.. 12 7 
G i 7 

1 14 2 
4 110 

2 17 4 
8 (I ID 
1 11 7 


Tlic inatei'ials at command do not admit of 
tliia table being peifoot. There is a large 
balance of trade done in the world which is 
nowhere i\>iorded. Many of the iignres are 
rough averagCvS. The oonvmion from foreign 
cun-encies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying nicthofla in wliich returns are compiled 
is another difliculty. The case of transit trade 
is } et anoUicr, for the same goods may ajipcai 
untlf' two or three countries. Fiirthe^ bullion 
and specie are omitlod in some of the returns, 
but as a rule are iiicludcil. It has been im- 
jMissiblc to reduco the returns to a fixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these, drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910 ; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more tlian 
half that amount, or 534 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imiwirts on the 
whole exceed the exjiorta, particularly in the 
case of the Britisih Empire. All those imports 
must be somewhere in the other column 
of the return as e.'.'ports, but by the time 
they appear ra im])orls their money-value has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 
charges. 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the dilTerent populations, 



l*nD. 



Country. 

Mill- 

ImpurU. 

RxiJorU. 



£ 

£ 



1,470.711(1,000 

1,3:19,001,000 

llultl 

2 030 

4.'iG.lKH) 


&(H» 

n;.2.noo 

4!)5.«()0 


:12 4V5 

125,228,000 

7G,a«).0U0 

Julian neiu'iicl 



277.000 


•850 

648.000 

.Tiipan and Foi nnuu 

52:i)(i 

41,520,(100 







12 SGI) 

3.005 000 

1.625,000 


2 100 

l!i.l,00l) 



1:1 c.i)7 

l.’>,S*79.0(Hl 

23,591,000 


2'i0 

261,000 

66.000 


4 5'<l) 

3.787.000 



:< ]<)4 

2.79,009,000 


Unti U £ ludn-t . 

:i7 717 

20.»,i4,000 

39,140,000 

(hirac<Mt . 

•ITS 

820.000 

57:1,000 

Nci'Niiil . 

5 0l)() 

mi.ouo 



6 

0!'2 INN) 



2 24 

21,479.000 



b 

5r.4.IH)0 



15 

1.7ol.()0(l 

300.000 

ITii-MCiuty 

53:1 

7r.7.ooo 


I’j.rtla 

05 





o, 4 vy.o(«) 

I’nrtUKal 

I’orln^uw I’o'' 

5UII> 

19,415,000 

11,811.000 

0 551 

4.04R 000 

5,023,000 


saw 

l(.,.5'.2.0l)0 

15.r,7,(HX) 

Knn^iiv. Sllipna, .1. 1 

11.1)0!'.'* 

1 0C,‘.'«.,OOO 

1 )4,.M0.000 

105,371.000 

9,720.1MX) 


1 IIG 

7i‘l,lK)t) 



GIO 

88'< 01)0 


HprriA 

2eS4 
3 .TOH 
I.S (-4)8 

2.941.000 

.'■•.279.000 

;!'i 5 (k:.ooo 

3.719,000 


38,512.0(XI 


r. I.IG 

.T.i. 195,000 

26.779,000 


3 .05 

10.'*.‘«3,000 



24 814 

25.717,000 

16.08*..000 


3)0 

(tU'l.OOO 

5 :n.o 0 () 


T(. Wl 

(27'l,317,000 

346.461.000 


'1 700 

19.7(UI,(K)0 



1 04) 

7.K!!).000 


N (.ntunola . 

2*1)75 

2,004.000 




2.G4S,fl35,000 

2, 175,1cm, 000 


wo have confined ourselves to the rate pet 
licad of exports. 

In order to show tlic trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
tlie transit trade and l^ho movements of 
bullion and sjiecic have been omitted in its 
ease, as statc<l in the note to the table. 
This omission of tlie transit trade explains 
\\}iy the exports of the United Kingdom 
ajipcar as about £12 jicr head, while those 
of Aden and tlie Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 and £53. The Nether¬ 
lands also and Belginin are influenced by 
the same cause, and aj)))ear as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively ]»cr head 
of the inhabitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot be taken by themsolvca as indicating 
tlie pros])erity of a country ; bnt where they 
are very small, as in the case of Turkey 
and (Ihina, they no doubt reflect the extent 
of the trade ol the country with the rest of 
the world. 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our .subject; wo 
have used values jls the must convenient form 
of indicating the’wealth involved ; coinp.araUve 
value of trade being sonic index also of com- 
jiaiativo volume; althougli, when wo have to 
tlo with sjiecilic deiluctions from these figures 
tliere are many cases in which the quantities of 
eommoditics and their prices must he examined 
with (‘.arc. 

Profe.ssor F. W. Taussig, in his woik on the 
XV'iitcijdcsof JUctyiioiiLu'tv (KewYork, 1911, vol. i* 
}). 119), explains the influence of international 
trade, lie reminds n.s that wliilo it “ is carried 
on in terms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the e.nd tlie same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proximateiy it iiicuns 
sales for money.” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, wliich ist)f no little importunee, though 
it cannot liero bo dealt with at length. The 
ecoiiomic lesson of tables of exports and 
impoits—their teaching as to the life and 
oecui^Tation of the people—is one of tlio most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must l^e 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex¬ 
ported. We find in tlfo ease of Great Britain 
a com])lete change in the nature of its trade 
during the period undcr^ review in this article. 
Until emne years later tliaii 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the 18th 
contury she was developing manufactures at 
liome, and her mercantile marine -was bringing 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonics. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade-returns 
presents the picture of a country all but exclu- 
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siylly depesdeiit for her fohd mippl/ on foroign 
nations: and exporting her manufactures to 
every part of the liabitablo globe. Cariying 
this economic examitialiou of tlm rotunis to 
those of the colonics, wo are struck by the 
capacity of the British empire to depend 
entirely on itself in case of need ; distance, 
however, being the great difficulty in the way 
of a rcalmtion of this imperial independence. 
No other country in tlio world, save Holland, 
stands in anything like the same position as 
to the imports of the necessaries of life; but 
the colonial empiro of Holland, importunt as 
it is, is entirely different in chai'actcr from 
that of the United Kingdom. If we turn to 
the table of tho world's trade and treat it 
similarly, we shall be able to classify the coun- 
ities of the world according to their production 
of tlie ucceasavies of life, of luxuries, of raw 
materials, of nuimfacturod goods; and the 
classification will obviously form a basis for a 
further sociological examination of the condi¬ 
tion of each jieople. 

Anotlier point which may be illustrated by 
figures ol exports and iin[>orts is the elTect of 
war on the intcrediange between nations. War 
may act in two ways: in checking jiroduction 
and in diverting the course of trade. A great 
failing offi in exports and imports, or a sudden 
development of trade with a particular countiy, 
may equally be tlie result of a state of hostil¬ 
ities. 'J'ho trade of the United Kingdom in 
1815 and 1855, and the years aimind these 
points—the trade of tho United States in 
1860 and onwards—that of Prance in 1869- 
1872, all illusti’ato the principle. 

It remains to consider briefly the value of 
the available figiirea representing the trade 
of various countries. In the length of time 
for which even approximately accurate figm*es 
can be obtained, Great Britain is far ahead of 
other counti'ics. Probably the United States 
oomo next, althougli we have had great diffi¬ 
culty in tracing any figures all in the early 
jMirt of the la.st century. It is a matter of 
serious doubt how far any set of figures repre¬ 
sents what it professes to represent ; thus the 
statement of the tmde of tho world ubove 
given is in the broadest sense provisional, for 
there aro 8carc(‘ly any countries which make 
their returns on the same basis. Even the 
British possessions vai^ from one another and 
from the correct system of calculation; they 
are not even always boTui-fide. In 1883 a 
wituea before an inter-departmental conimittee 
on subject of the statistical returns of the 
British empire admitted that it was at one 
rime a practice in the colony which he repre¬ 
sented to cook the returns, so as to accord 
with the theory that exports should exceed 
imports. The divefgence between official and 
real values in the figures of British trade prior 
to 1854 we have j^eadj mentioned (see also 


1)eclakej> and Real Values). The official 
figures up to that date were founded on valua¬ 
tions of products settled in 1694; these 
valuations probably held good well into the 
18th century; but towards the close of it 
they had got very far out, and official rejKJrts 
began to recognise this. The inspector-general 
of imjiorts and cx|>oit3, after making his official 
return, would add a compuUliou of tho rciU 
values. Por the adjuslrneiit ol the imports 
we have to rely upon general inferciico from 
those computations, and upon the fact that in 
18.54, when the new system was introduced, 
tho real value was found to exceed tho official 
value by 22J per cent. In regard to tho 
valuation of exports material for adjustment 
came in during 1798 ; from which date the 
declared value of Brillsli produce exported is 
found side by side with the official value; 
exceeding it by 68 per ceiit in the first year, 
and by a diminishing percentage luitil 1820, 
when the divergence went tho other way, and 
official value rose from 5 per cent in ex<;efis to 
about 160 per cent at tlie date when the 
fictitious official value was finally discarded. 
It is obvious tliat any argument bj^d on the 
official figiu'es Avas misleading; and we have 
therefore in this article used all the material 
at command in adjusting the figures and 
checking the adjustment, until we obtained 
figures which, as nearly as it can ever bo done, 
represented the comso of the trade of Groat 
Britain prior to 1854. It will, however, be 
many years before general correctness can be 
obtained and we can hope to have from every 
country exports calculated at their value at 
the port of shipment, and iinjKirts representing 
tho value as exports phm the value of the 
freight, insurance, etc., while transit trade is 
carefully eliminated from im|K>rtation for con¬ 
sumption. The variant practice as to bullion 
and specie also needs correction. The sejiaration 
of those %>mniodities from merchandise is usual 
in modern statistics and is adopted by the bourd 
of trade; it is due to some sort of recognition 
that they are often in the nature of a transit 
trade; but the analysis is veiy imperfect and 
probably as often wrong as right. 

[There is no single work on tlie study of exports 
and imports which can be referred to. Sir R. 
Giflen’s essay on the use of im])ort and export 
statistics, published in the second series of bis 
JUssat/s on Finance^ is quite the best summary of 
the theory of the mailer.—In Mni’shaH’s Si(Uistic$ 
qf iho Hritish Jimpire, 1800-1833, there is a 
useful introduction to the tables of exports and 
imports, vitiated by the old fallacy as to official 
values .—First Jteport of the Commissioners of 
Onstoms and Appendices (1857).—The Board of 
IVade animal Stafistical Ahsiracis of the trade of 
(1) the United Kingdom, and (2) the British 
possessions.—Tlie similar abstracts of tlie trade 
of foreign countries from 1830 to 1860.—Various 
valuable returns laid before j^liament.—The 
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Tlic inatei'ials at command do not admit of 
tliia table being peifoot. There is a large 
balance of trade done in the world which is 
nowhere i\>iorded. Many of the iignres are 
rough averagCvS. The oonvmion from foreign 
cun-encies into sterling admits new error. The 
varying nicthofla in wliich returns are compiled 
is another difliculty. The case of transit trade 
is } et anoUicr, for the same goods may ajipcai 
untlf' two or three countries. Fiirthe^ bullion 
and specie are omitlod in some of the returns, 
but as a rule are iiicludcil. It has been im- 
jMissiblc to reduco the returns to a fixed principle 
in this respect. 

Yet with all these, drawbacks it may be 
taken to show roughly that the exports of 
all the countries of the world amounted to 
£3,450,000,000 in 1910 ; that 978 millions 
came from the British Empire, and more tlian 
half that amount, or 534 millions, from the 
United Kingdom. 

Further, we observe that the imiwirts on the 
whole exceed the exjiorta, particularly in the 
case of the Britisih Empire. All those imports 
must be somewhere in the other column 
of the return as e.'.'ports, but by the time 
they appear ra im])orls their money-value has 
increased by the amount of freight and other 
charges. 

In giving figures to show the comparative 
producing power of the dilTerent populations, 
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wo have confined ourselves to the rate pet 
licad of exports. 

In order to show tlic trade of the United 
Kingdom as close to the reality as possible, 
tlie transit trade and l^ho movements of 
bullion and sjiecic have been omitted in its 
ease, as statc<l in the note to the table. 
This omission of tlie transit trade explains 
\\}iy the exports of the United Kingdom 
ajipcar as about £12 jicr head, while those 
of Aden and tlie Straits Settlements are 
respectively £66 and £53. The Nether¬ 
lands also and Belginin are influenced by 
the same cause, and aj)))ear as exporting 
£40 and about £27 respectively ]»cr head 
of the inhabitants. The figures, therefore, 
cannot be taken by themsolvca as indicating 
tlie pros])erity of a country ; bnt where they 
are very small, as in the case of Turkey 
and (Ihina, they no doubt reflect the extent 
of the trade ol the country with the rest of 
the world. 

We have hitherto been concerned chiefly 
with the statistical side of our .subject; wo 
have used values jls the must convenient form 
of indicating the’wealth involved ; coinp.araUve 
value of trade being sonic index also of com- 
jiaiativo volume; althougli, when wo have to 
tlo with sjiecilic deiluctions from these figures 
tliere are many cases in which the quantities of 
eommoditics and their prices must he examined 
with (‘.arc. 

Profe.ssor F. W. Taussig, in his woik on the 
XV'iitcijdcsof JUctyiioiiLu'tv (KewYork, 1911, vol. i* 
}). 119), explains the influence of international 
trade, lie reminds n.s that wliilo it “ is carried 
on in terms of money, and through sales for 
money by individuals, like all other trade it 
brings in the e.nd tlie same result as barter — 
the exchange of goods or services for other 
goods or services. But proximateiy it iiicuns 
sales for money.” 

There is, however, quite another side of the 
subject, wliich ist)f no little importunee, though 
it cannot liero bo dealt with at length. The 
ecoiiomic lesson of tables of exports and 
impoits—their teaching as to the life and 
oecui^Tation of the people—is one of tlio most 
important branches of the study, and one 
that is usually neglected. This must l^e 
shown by tables of the kinds of articles ex¬ 
ported. We find in tlfo ease of Great Britain 
a com])lete change in the nature of its trade 
during the period undcr^ review in this article. 
Until emne years later tliaii 1750 England 
uniformly exported grain and rough woollen 
goods; with the closing years of the 18th 
contury she was developing manufactures at 
liome, and her mercantile marine -was bringing 
in tea, sugar, spices, and other tropical produce 
from her colonics. This was the transition ; 
to-day an examination of her trade-returns 
presents the picture of a country all but exclu- 
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At the same time ftie custofns revenue 
showed lio signs of decrease. 

ill 1855 it amounted to £22,227,570 
„ 1800 „ „ •j4,391,0vS4 

1805 ,, „ 22,52/,37Jl 

1870 „ „ 21,449,843 

As a matter of fact tliere was a consideralde 
exjmnsiou due to causes amongst wliieh tlic 
progressive simjdificatioiia of the taiilf liacl a 
considerahle jdaee. It is cahuilaU'd that tlie 
cu.stoms duties remitted hotwoen 1855 and 
1870 amounted to £14,872,331, and those 
imposed to £012,915, showing an estimated loss 
of revenue of £14,259,416, which never took 
jdac'c, as tlie figures above quoted have sliown. 

In 1800 there were duties levied on the 
im])Ortatioii of nineteen articles, in 1890 on ten 
only, excluding certain minor divisions under 
“8]iirits.” The snlyoined table oom))ares the 
yield for three dales. 
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Hince 1890 there have been several iin]>nrt- 
ant changes in tlie tariff. In 1901 tlie sugai 
duty was reirnposed, and in 1909 a duty was 
jilaced on motor s[iirit. Now, to meet war 
exjienditiire, increaHcd <hities on tlie old com¬ 
modities, and extra duties, e.g. on imitehos, 
clocks, motor-cars, etc., havg been imposed, and 
tlic total yield of import duties is nearly 
doubled. 

In tlie import duties of various l.^ritisb colonies 
we find considerable divergences, illustrating 
dilfereut phases of liistory. Tliose of tlie older 
colonies, especially the West Indies, have 
always borne tlio stamp of the old cumbrous 
regime ; tliose of t1n*.Anstraliaii colonies began 
with a levy of m/ valorem duties on a few' 
imported articles ; but develo]*ed, as hi Canacla, 
into an engine for protection. Tlio hand 
f Canadian legislators has been /“orced by 
tho proximity of the United States ; after aw 
effort in 1867 to work with moderate import 
deities, tho colonial manufacturers overWo 
the liberal o)>pobition ; and tlio “national” 
iujj^lioy of Sir Jt Macdonald has, since 1879, 
real vail <lriving the Dominion into stricter forms 
to 1854 'dtectiiiu, chiefly dirocted against the 


United States. Tlie tariff of Canada now fills 
twenty-seven closely - printed columns of a 
parliamentary return, and makes a re.*ii>ec table 
pamphlet by itseK Even Victoria’s covets 
eleven only. The spirit of the now jirotection 
has caught all tho Australian colonies except 
New South Wales. TJieir liigh duties are 
directed alike against tho inotlier country and 
the foreigners. The CajKJ has been slowly 
tending to imitate Australia. The Eastern 
and West Indian colonies, with some excep- 
tioms, have tariffs which arc in form a survival 
of the old mercantile system, but their duties 
are levied simply for revenue purposes, and 
their rates are rarely excessive. As most of 
these colonics are under the more immediate 
control of the crown, there has been a con¬ 
siderable effort made to simplify their tariffs, 
and remove tho duties on food-stuffs and 
necessaries, but the success has been small; 
local opinion, particularly in tho West Indies, 
argues that imported food-stuffs are to the 
negro or coolie a luxury, and that by giving 
up tlie duty on such articles, an easily-collected 
revemie would be lost without one whit im- 
juoving the conditidu of the labourer (r/. 
COLOXILS ; COJ.ONIAI. I’OI.ICV). 

India, following the lead of the imperial 
government, kiiqis to a small and jmrely 
revenue tariff of imjiort dutu-s. 

The history of import duties in the European 
continental countries records a passage from ro- 
striction to moderate duties and a reaction to 
rigid protection. For the import duty is the 
engine of protection. France, down to 1860, 
had always adopted a system of jealous exclu¬ 
sion. Maegregor, in 1841, calls the commercial 
legislation of Spain “the most pernicious and 
restrictive of all the systems of tinding exclu¬ 
sion.” The same condemnation was accorded 
to the other European tai'ilfs except, perhaps, 
tliat of the Gorman customs union, which had 
eouferV’d incalculable benefit on tho states in¬ 
cluded in it by breaking down the barriers of 
import duties between them, and assigning more 
moderate duties on the importation of foreign 
goods. Tlio adoption of free tnwlo by England 
induced Holland and other countries to modify 
their import tariffs. Tho treaty of 1860 with 
France marked a now era; restriction gave way 
to duties which, though still protective, were 
comparatively low. A great increase both in 
imports and exports was the immediate result. 
Other nations followed this example, and fci 
some years the import duties of Bmopean 
countries were in practice regulated by treaties 
in the general interest. Then came the jiro- 
tectionist reaction, which Prof. Bastable dates 
from tho Franco-German war of 1870 ; war 
expenditure and national jealousy gave a bias 
towards a system of heavier duties as between 
tho two rivals; other nations followed with an 
idea of protecting themselves. 
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TIio United States have passed through 
various sages of doubt; from 1824 to 1875 
ihcir imjwrt duties were alternately raised and 
oworod for two or three years at a time; here 
igain the groat rise took place in the war 
leriod from 1861-65, and subsequent efforts at 
•eduction made no gi’cat impression. Since 
1883 the tariff has been severely protective, uUi- 
jiaU'ly culuiinatiiig in the cumbrous McKinley 
iiiriff of 1890, which laid crushing duties on 
dl foreign manufactures. Since then both the 
)iiigloy tariff of 1897 and the Payne-AIdrich 
ariff of 1909 continue the same policy. 

The South Americau states, influenced partly 
jy the United States, and partly by Kuropc.'in 
example, levy onerous duties. 

To sum up: England stands practically 
done in the world as a country with a simple 
lud low tarifl'; in British colonies the tarilfs 
iro usually cumbrous, hut fall into tv'o classes, 
—the one wliere many import duties are merely 
die easiest way of getting revenue, the other 
A’here those duties are avowedly protective. 
Df foreign countries it m.ay ho said that, at the 
[n-esent day, all except Holland ari<l Belgium 
ft’hich at a considerable interval followed Eng¬ 
land, have deserted the revenue and adopted 
the protective tarifl*. I 

IrieUii’.iict of Import DvMea .—'fho jmpnlarity 
ii import duties as a source of revenue is 
usually and prohahly con*ectly ascribed to the 
fact that they are collected without aj^plication 
to any hirge number of the taxpayers. Ihc 
question of their incidence has in England been 
settled for years ; the accejded view being that 
all duties p-id hy the merchant on importation 
are i Idcd i)y him to the pi*ico of the commodity, 
and are thus eventually paid by the consumer. 
It is probable that in early days there wjia 
an idea that the foreign merchant paid the 
tax. But soon came to be understood that 
they we:o at least \isually paid by the con¬ 
sumer and not by the mcrcliants ; the ^cr of 
1309 (sec page 367) seems to bo clear evidence 
of this. The proposition that they are actually 
paid by the merchant himself has been 
advanced in recent controversies with some of 
the British colonies, more particularly those in 
the West Indies, where it is commonly held 
that an increase of 5 ])er cent in an ad valorem 
duty cannot be put on the price, but must be 
borne by the merchant, and, on the other liand, 
that a remission of duty benefits the merchant 
only, os price is not affecteu. This view, how¬ 
ever, is difficult to support, and has been con¬ 
tradicted by its advocates in the cour.so of their 
own arguments. “ An opposite view was held 
in the case of these very colonies in 1842 by 
both the parties to the controversy whether 
higher import duties were the best means of 
increasing the inducement to the negro to work 
(Earl Grey’s Colonial l^olicij, vol. i p. 80 seq.). 
Again, it has been advanced, chiefly in the 
TOU O. 


United Sh.ces, that^protective import duties 
ai ‘0 jjaid by the foreigner; but this cannot, 
proj»erly speaking, be true for long, even when 
the foreigner’s market is rcstiicted to the nation 
which imposes the duty. The foreign producer, 
if the consumer declines to 2 )ay a higher price, 
may consent to loicgo for a time a part of his 
ordinary i>rofits, and in this sense he may “ j^ay 
the duty” ; but ovontually bo will cease pro¬ 
ducing ; if he is willing to accept a permanently 
lower rate of profit, this can hai-dly, in economics, 
he spoken of as pjiyiiig the duty. As an illus¬ 
tration we may cite the case of the Bermuda 
onion-gi-owcrs, who sent a deputation to New 
York in 189.3, with a view of obtaining con¬ 
cessions in the matter of the import duty on 
onions. As interesting exainiflrs of the oi)€ra- 
tion of certain import duties, we may refer to 
the old duties on sugar (r. M'Culloch, Taxation^ 
p. 210), and those on corn {v. Ijcone Levi, On 
Turafiun, pj). 77-79). 

Specific V. Ad valorem Duties .—The question 
of si)cciflc or rated as again-st ad valorem duties 
i.s one that ha.s horn vigorously rlcl)atc<l, and 
cannot be considered settled ; there arc still high 
practical authoiities wlR» shite that it cos^ no 
greater ti’ouble to collect the latter than the 
former. The better ojnuion is, however, that 
ad valorem rales are constantly unfair, and give 
rise to unnecessary friction bcinveen the customs 
staff and the merchants ; Mr. Gladstone, in his 
budget speech of 1853, adopted this oinnion ; 
the customs commissioners in 1857 stated that 
the laliour of their ofticers had been greatly 
reduced in consequence of the diminution in 
the mimber of ad valorem duties, llns is 
ecjuivalent to economy in the cost of collection. 
The legislation of Great Britain has been 
based on this opinion ; in 1797 there were 300 
ad valorem duties, in 1842 there were 156, in 
1855 they had been reduced to 40 ; they have 
now disappeared. In the colonies they remain 
in full force, though the home government, 
where it has influctlco, is gradually obtaining a 
change to specific rates. 

A plan of combining a specific with an ad 
valorem duty on the same commodity has been 
adopted in the United States, and has 8i)rcad 
to Canada. It hampers trade and adds to the 
labour of collection. Nearly akin to it,was 
the old plan, adopted in England in 1840 and 
rejected in 1853, of adding a general iierccntage 
to all duties. This was till lately a favourite 
mode of raising additional taxation in many of 
tht> British colonics. 

, Amouh, of Duty.^Xt is a question of some 
nicety whether import duties should be ad¬ 
justed so as to represent as far as possible 
a uniform percentage on tbo value of the com¬ 
modity. Mr. Gladstone apparently adopted 
the tlieory in 1858, and placed tire percentage 
at 10 per cent. But the nature and use of a 
commi^ity, and the extent of the demand for 
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it, may render a nmch li^gher percentage an j 
equally fair tax. The highest ad valorem rate j 
in any British, csohniy upon general merchandise ' 
is 25 per cent; it is usually far lower. Pro¬ 
tective tarills load imports with duties which 
are usually at least 30 per cent, and the general 
basis of the McKinley tarilf was 60 per cent 
for all nianiifaeturcs. 

This article would not be complete without 
reference to drawbacks and the methods of 
facilitating the collection of duties. Draw- 
hacks (q.v.) were the original method of re¬ 
lieving a merchant of the payment of i)ai't of 
the import duty when he desired to re-export a 
duty-paid article. The statute 12 Car. II. 

0 . 4, first admitted this, reimbursing the wliolc 
duty in some cases, half in others. In 1788 a 
fourth of the gi'oss revenue of the customs was 
returned by way of drawbacks. This system 
was first modified by permitting the importation 
of articles merely on a bond for the payment 
of the duly ; this gave rise to constant fraud, 
and was the source of much risk and additional 
labour to the government. The warehousing 
system, or deposit of commodities in Boni)EI> 
.■WAUKHOir.SES (q.v.) until such time as the 
duty is paid, lias almost entirely done away 
witli drawbacks. They stiU, however, form a 
common item of account in colonial budgets. 

[See sources cited under Exports, Duties on, 
csiieciidly First Iteport of Oommission&rs of 

1857. —Leone Levi, On, Taxation^ 1860.— 
Kippax’s translation of Ustariz’ Theory etc. of 
Oommerce^ Dublin, 1752. —Maegregor, Commercial 
and Financial Lequlation of Europe and America, 
1841. —Farquhar, Economic and Industrial 
iusions, 1891, pp. 54-73. —Baatable, Commerce 
of Natums, clis. vi.-x. — Returns of Colonial Tariffs, 
C6402/91 and see (^2337/04.— Hal!, IlUt. of the 
Customs Revenue of EwjUtnd.'] o. a. h. 

Imports and Exports, PnEEnoM and 
Restraint of. Wo shall deal with Imports 
and Exports separately. 

Free Invporis. —This subicot may be con¬ 
sidered under two divisions. 

(a) General freedom of importation. Tliis matter 
may best be studied from the point of view ol 
its converse (see below, Imports, Restraint 
on) : it is on the wholo easier to shbw the 
results of moving contrary to natural laws, than 
to exhibit the working of a natural system. 
And^though the general history of commei’ce seems 
to be the history of rtstriction, yet the natural 
impulse of commercial man is to exchange his 
pri^ucts with others free from let and hindrance. 

The leading commercial nations of the’mnhllc 
admitted imports free of duty, oroat a low 
duty: and tlie leading commercial nation of the 
present day—Great Britain—admits almost all 
commodities free of duty. The Hanseatic towns, 
in an ago of general exclusion, levied duties rang¬ 
ing from one-half j>o three-quarters per cent: and 
Holland for some two centuties, and all through 
the time of its greatness, kept its ports practically 
tnn in the Impor^tioa of all sorts of merchandise 


from all parts of the world. It is somewhat 
surprising to find that the Turkish empire wai 
the only other European power, till modern times, 
wliich kept its ports free for all imports, but the 
Turkish government spoiled tlieir policy by pro¬ 
hibiting exports I Early in tins century, and 
before England was converted to free trade, the 
Argentine republic endeavoured to remove all 
restrictions on importation ; but it has now fallen 
under the inllucnce of American example. 

At the present time Great Britain and some of 
her dependencies, notably ludui, Ilong-Koug, and 
the Straits Settlements, with Holland uml Belgium, 
are the only examples of an importation generally 
free. 

{b) Free importation of specitd articles. This is 
nowadays a usual feature even in countries which 
are strictly protectionist; it is u.sual to admit free 
of duty various articles which are exjKictcil to be 
of speeial advantage to the importing nation. 
The.se ore iucluded in a “free list” (see Fbbb 
List). o.a.h. 

Free Exports ,—As nearly all nations now 
encourage exportation, not only by refraining 
from the levy of duties but even by granting 
bounties, the expe<lieucy oflcaving export trade 
generally free may bo assumed. Tlio articles on 
Exports, Duties iiN,andFREE Trade will give 
some idea of the progress of the modern principle, 
and the cases in which it is still iutori'ered 
with by duties. It will best be understood by 
considering the cases of its infraction. 

Resiraint on Exports .—The idea of prohibit¬ 
ing exports of certain commfxiitics appears to 
have influenced communities earlier than the 
attempt torcsti'oin imports. It is based on the 
idea of preventing—to quote the French state¬ 
ment of it—“all that may contribute to the 
development of foreign industry.” 

In the case of England it was first applied in 
1261 to the export of wool—the subject of her 
graat original industry. By 8 Eliz. c. 3, and 
later onactmonts, severe penalties wore imposed 
on thoSb who exported sheep and wool. But 
these sevi'i'o laws failed to attain their end. 
By 13 & 14 Car. 11. 7, hides and leather, by 
still older statutes, metals, as late as 7 A 8 
Will. Ill. c. 20, instnimonts of industry, were 
made tho subjects of prohibition. This has 
all now been reversed for fifty years. 

Similar prohibitions, or discouragement of 
exportation by high duties, were common to 
most Eiuxiiican countries. The French at the 
cud of last century, in the words quoted alwvo, 
laid down the principle publicly. The Spaniards 
prohibited tho exports of com up to 1820 1 
Turkey prohibited all exportation till well on 
into this century. Greece, on her independence, 
was more moderate, simply imposing a duty 
of 6 per cent ad valorem on all exports. Sicily, 
in 1839, had recourse to a mono})oly to limit 
the export of sulphur to a fixed annual amount 

Tho prohibition of the exportation of preciou 
metals rested on a different shade of the idea, 
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and formod part of tbe Mercantile Systism 
(y.v.), by whicli they wore considered the sole 
source of wcahli to bo retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy liatl 
a somewhat different basis, and still is recognised 
os perfectly legitimate in the case of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[An excellent summary of the English history 
will bo found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iv. ch. viii.—Art. on Budget. —See also 
Maegregor’s Commerciid aiul Finttni-ial Legisla- 
turn of Jinrope, and tl>e works cited under Ex- 
FOKTB, Duties on.] c. a. h. 

IMPORTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of tiuJe. Tlio 
restriction of iinj)ortation of foreign goods has, 
in the history of conimorcc, taken two forms— 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imposiliou of 
heavy duties. It ajjpears to have had its 
origin in the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-jiroducer ; and so far ' 
it is the anoostor of protection which Mill de¬ 
fines 08 “ the prohibition, or the discourage¬ 
ment by heavy duties, of such forei(^n com¬ 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
homo' : it was used later as a puuislimeut to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling; 
when rest notion is at its height, smuggling 
is rife. 

It appears to be true that in modem history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy: this policy was carried out 
lather by the Navigation Laws (< 7 . 11 .) and by 
complexity tf customs laws than by direct 
prohiuition or through the medium of heavy 
import duties; but as late as 1841 Maegregor 
{Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe 
and Amerim) could state that English legisla¬ 
tion practically pmhibited the importation of 
corn and of foreign sugars and cofibc, aml^up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

It was in hVance, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of tlie prohibitiv-'. duty 
was fiist developed. In 16C4 Colbert intro¬ 
duced the luinciple of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them : 
the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
commodities—woven clothes from India and 
the East—became law in 1686. The celebrated 
commercial treaty of 1786 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subsequent wai-s introduced a complete 
reversal of this more liberal policy. Tlie 
episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly well the futility of 
restrictions on trade: viz. the automatio tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efforts to exclude English manufactures and 
|bu8 ruin English commerce, those manu- 
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facturea not only uund their way into 
continental ntarkets, but w'ere brought into 
France with the connivance of the French 
ministers: “M. de Talleyrand . . . secretly 
countenanced the lauding of British goods 
solely for the benefit of Franoe” (Maegregor, 
work cited, p. 88 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till tlie 
treaty of 1860 with England; and of late 
yeais French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing lieavy 
protective duties (sec Imi'OUT Duties). 

In Spain a dofinito restrictive policy began 
almost contcmiioraneonsly with that of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering trade by its 
com]>lcxity, loaded all foreign imports with 
duties varying from f)0 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of tlio century it 
contained at least bOO total jirohibitioiis. 
llolUiud, after an ora of iVeodom, adopted a few 
faiily heavy duties in the course of this cen¬ 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which wore 
partly political. And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
sijaint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of tho United Staloi 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
a\owcdly a stringent protective taritt, aimed at 
making the States solf-sup|K)rling and crushing 
out foreign competition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 50 jht cent of tho value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this xvas sullieient 
ill some articles to cause a complete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their production from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are {«) 
its expense to the consumer. Restrirtiou could 
only 1)6 necessary to force a trade out of Its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other had results appcjir to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for (5) smuggling is more cjusily 
checked owing to lafihty of coinnuniication ; (c) 
aduUeratiou and counterfeiting are more dillicuU 
becau.'C of the general prevalence of minute 
inspection. 

In pf.i^icular cases evils more far-reaching have 
l)een traced, and are doubtles.s still traceable to 
restriction. Maegregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of tlie peasantry and cspeciMly 
the women in France, aud.the backwardness of 
cultivation, to dearness of iron consequent ou 
prohibitions of foreign goods. Tho prohibition 
of corn has })roduced evils, more patent stiU. 
A gx)d illustration of this poijit occurreil n few 
years bacli? when the government of Venezuela 
was forced to suspend its heavy im]>ort <lutie8 on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
i-cstraiut on commerce is injurious: tho whole 
theory of free trade is built up ou that idea. It 
wculd hardly be necessary to refer to this, were 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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restriction at an early period of a nation’s his¬ 
tory is the source of ultimate wealth; and the 
commercial greatness of England has by some 
been traced to the self-sufliciency produced by 
past restrictions on foreign trade—that is, to 
protection in p»xst ages. These reasoiiers liave 
neglected the fact of Eiiglainl’s geographical jinai- 
tion and conformation, her coniparativcly early 
political freo*lom, the early iuvention of machinery, 
and other factors. 

As regards new countries, however, the sy.stcm 
has been in some measure justified by the higli 
authority of Mill (bk. v. cli. x. § 1) (see Protection). 

There are ceiiam cases in which the irajwtation 
of special articles is prohibited or restricted on 
grounds of public safety or morality: obscene 
books and prints or dangerous explosives are 
instances which are common to most modern 
tariffs. The case of foreign reprints of copy¬ 
right works—which are prohibited from importa¬ 
tion into Great Britain and Ireland and also into 
the colonies unless certaiu special arrangements 
have been made for the InMiefit of the authors (see 
5 & 6 Viet. c. 45, § 17 ; 25 & 26 Viet. c. 68, § 10), 
rests on conventional and quasi-moral grounds. 

[Ad. Smith, W. of iV., bk. iv. ch. u. and iii.—• 
For facts see John Maegregor’s Cornviercial and 
Financial Legislation of Europe and America^ 
London, 1841.—See also, for America, Edward 
Atkinson’s Taction and Work, New York, 1892.] 

a A. n. 

IMP6t unique (or Single Tax). The 
limited and restricted sense in which this term 
was used by the physiocratic school is best 
explained by the following quotations from the 
writings of Quesnay and his followers. “Taxa¬ 
tion ought not to bo destructive of nor out of 
proportion to the total income of the nation ; 
... it must bo levied directly on the net return 
{vroduU net) of land and not on wages, or on the 
[gross] produce, in which c.'tse it would increase 
the cost of production, be detrimental to trade, 
and destroy annually a jmrt of the wealth ol 
the nation ” (Quesnay, j). 83, ed. Dairo, Paris, 
1846, p. 332, ed. Onoken), “Mon are not at 
liberty to assess taxation according to their 
will; it has an essenlial basis and form settled 
by the order of nature. . . . Only the portion 
of crops called the nd product (meaning after 
deduction of the outlay made by the ngricul- 
turist) should con tribute to taxation. . . . Taxa¬ 
tion is thus essentially a portion of the net 
of land” (Dupont de Ncmoui’s, Physio- 
cralcs, p. 361, cd. Dairo). This system Dupont, 
in his letters to J. B. Say (p. 405 same ed.), calls 
a domanial eonstihstion of finance hosed on the 
'‘haring of returns. “ What is onlyia portion 
ot a net product can only be taken on a nht 
product; . . . hence the essential form of the 
tax consists in taking taxation directly where it 
is present” (Mercier de la Rivii^re, ()rdre Na- 
tv/rd des SocUtk Polxtigues^ p. 474, ed. Daire). 
The Abbe Baudeau considers that a share of six 
twentieths of the net product may be allotted 
to the represeiftativea of the sovereign (Intro- 


dudion A la PhUosephie ilconomiguet p, 760, ed 
Daire). 

Viewed historically, tlie idea of the single tax 
IS the result of a reaction agiinst the crushing 
weight of a vexatious and omnipresent system 
of taxation. In Franco, a.s far back as 1576- 
1577, the states-gcneral of Blois wore asked to 
eoijsidor a motion of one of the members of the 
Tiers P.tat to do away with all tho existing 
taxes, and to establish instead an imp6t unique 
described as the "taille igaUe" (equalised 
tallage), assessed according to the means of 
the owner of each dw'elling; it was in fact a 
kind of proportional hearth-money, from 
which, however, tho nobility and clergy 
were to be exempted. This proposition was 
rejected, probably out of mistrust of the court 
Hisloire de IPmpH, ii. pp. 217- 
219). The system recommondcil by Vauban 
in his Dime Royale (republished in Dairo's 
Acmomisles Financiers du XVllD SiMe, and 
J'etite RibliotMque fijconomique) is well known, 
but was rejected by Mirabeau us “absolutely 
defective because this cxccllont man, having 
disregarded the principle that all wealth and 
incomo can only bo derived from land, makes a 
muddle of his scheme by inti-oducing an infinite 
number of double appropriations" (Kntes, Carl 
Friedrich von Baden's Briefiicher Verkeh/r mii 
MirabeaUy i. p. 37. Heidelberg, 1892). In 
Italy, Bandini («/.'».) entertained the same 
notions in his Discorso JS^onomtVo presented in 
1739 to tlio grand duke of 'I'uscaiiy. 

But owing to the unsoundnoss and iniquity 
of its financial system, Spain is the country 
whore the single tax tlicory took tho earliest 
and ke]>t the most persistent hold both of the 
official arnl tho speculative mind. Eager to. 
defend the founder of its Austrian dynasty 
against the aspersion.s of Siianish writers, Mr. 
Konrad Ilaoblor, in liis Wirtschaftliche Blute 
Spanims im IG. Jahrhundert (p. 12), ascribes 
to Charles V. the first idea of a system of taxa¬ 
tion based on the establishment of a single and 
direct lax. During the decay of the Spanish 
monarchy uniicr tlie emperor’s successors this 
idea was resumed under different foims: in 
1573-75 and 1592-98, the cortes of Madrid 
proposed a single tax on grist levied when it 
left tho mills, and this system was advocated 
at different times either by official bodies or 
private writers down to tho middle of the last 
century. In 1646, Alcdzar de Arriaga, in hie 
Nueva Declaradon de un medio universal para 
extinguir los irilmios en Castilla (New Declara¬ 
tion of a Universal Plan for Suppression of 
Taxes), advocated what he denominated the 
single Alcavala, a kind of general incomo 
tax of 2 per cent. In 1651 father Bautista 
DAvila proposed a single general and pro¬ 
gressive cajiitation or poll-tax. Centani, how. 
over, is more than any one else entitled to 
be considered as a direct ancestor of the 
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and formod part of tbe Mercantile Systism 
(y.v.), by whicli they wore considered the sole 
source of wcahli to bo retained in the country 
at all hazards. 

Prohibition on exportation to an enemy liatl 
a somewhat different basis, and still is recognised 
os perfectly legitimate in the case of munitions 
of war (see Contraband). 

[An excellent summary of the English history 
will bo found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iv. ch. viii.—Art. on Budget. —See also 
Maegregor’s Commerciid aiul Finttni-ial Legisla- 
turn of Jinrope, and tl>e works cited under Ex- 
FOKTB, Duties on.] c. a. h. 

IMPORTS, Restraint on. This is a 
subject necessarily interwoven with the history 
of import duties and the theory of tiuJe. Tlio 
restriction of iinj)ortation of foreign goods has, 
in the history of conimorcc, taken two forms— 
(1) absolute prohibition, (2) the imposiliou of 
heavy duties. It ajjpears to have had its 
origin in the desire of keeping all production 
in the hands of the home-jiroducer ; and so far ' 
it is the anoostor of protection which Mill de¬ 
fines 08 “ the prohibition, or the discourage¬ 
ment by heavy duties, of such forei(^n com¬ 
modities as are capable of being produced at 
homo' : it was used later as a puuislimeut to 
the foreigner. Its correlative is smuggling; 
when rest notion is at its height, smuggling 
is rife. 

It appears to be true that in modem history 
England was the first prominent example of a 
restrictive policy: this policy was carried out 
lather by the Navigation Laws (< 7 . 11 .) and by 
complexity tf customs laws than by direct 
prohiuition or through the medium of heavy 
import duties; but as late as 1841 Maegregor 
{Commercial and Financial Legislation of Europe 
and Amerim) could state that English legisla¬ 
tion practically pmhibited the importation of 
corn and of foreign sugars and cofibc, aml^up to 
a recent date this was true of malt. 

It was in hVance, however, that the use of 
direct prohibition and of tlie prohibitiv-'. duty 
was fiist developed. In 16C4 Colbert intro¬ 
duced the luinciple of excluding foreign 
manufactures by raising the duties on them : 
the first absolute prohibitions of foreign 
commodities—woven clothes from India and 
the East—became law in 1686. The celebrated 
commercial treaty of 1786 gave a comparatively 
easy entrance to English manufactures ; but 
the subsequent wai-s introduced a complete 
reversal of this more liberal policy. Tlie 
episode of the prohibitions based on the Berlin 
and Milan decrees belongs rather to the story 
of the war than to ordinary commercial history ; 
but it illustrated singularly well the futility of 
restrictions on trade: viz. the automatio tendency 
to defeat their own end. In spite of Napoleon’s 
efforts to exclude English manufactures and 
|bu8 ruin English commerce, those manu- 
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facturea not only uund their way into 
continental ntarkets, but w'ere brought into 
France with the connivance of the French 
ministers: “M. de Talleyrand . . . secretly 
countenanced the lauding of British goods 
solely for the benefit of Franoe” (Maegregor, 
work cited, p. 88 note). Prohibition remained 
a leading feature of the French tariff till tlie 
treaty of 1860 with England; and of late 
yeais French legislation has been retrograding 
in the old direction by imposing lieavy 
protective duties (sec Imi'OUT Duties). 

In Spain a dofinito restrictive policy began 
almost contcmiioraneonsly with that of France, 
and has hardly ever seen any relaxation. The 
Spanish tariff, besides hampering trade by its 
com]>lcxity, loaded all foreign imports with 
duties varying from f)0 to 100 per cent of 
value ; and in the middle of tlio century it 
contained at least bOO total jirohibitioiis. 
llolUiud, after an ora of iVeodom, adopted a few 
faiily heavy duties in the course of this cen¬ 
tury, and some actual prohibitions, which wore 
partly political. And, generally, all European 
nations have been wedded to systems of re- 
sijaint more or less complete. 

The leading modern examples of a restrictive 
policy are the tariffs of tho United Staloi 
enacted in 1891, 1897, and 1909 ; it was 
a\owcdly a stringent protective taritt, aimed at 
making the States solf-sup|K)rling and crushing 
out foreign competition ; its duties amounted in 
many cases to 50 jht cent of tho value of the 
commodity on arrival, and this xvas sullieient 
ill some articles to cause a complete transfer of 
the capital engaged in their production from 
England to the United States. 

The evil effects of a restrictive system are {«) 
its expense to the consumer. Restrirtiou could 
only 1)6 necessary to force a trade out of Its 
natural channel, and that is always expensive. 
Other had results appcjir to be felt more slowly 
than formerly, for (5) smuggling is more cjusily 
checked owing to lafihty of coinnuniication ; (c) 
aduUeratiou and counterfeiting are more dillicuU 
becau.'C of the general prevalence of minute 
inspection. 

In pf.i^icular cases evils more far-reaching have 
l)een traced, and are doubtles.s still traceable to 
restriction. Maegregor in 1841 attributed the 
heavy drudgery of tlie peasantry and cspeciMly 
the women in France, aud.the backwardness of 
cultivation, to dearness of iron consequent ou 
prohibitions of foreign goods. Tho prohibition 
of corn has })roduced evils, more patent stiU. 
A gx)d illustration of this poijit occurreil n few 
years bacli? when the government of Venezuela 
was forced to suspend its heavy im]>ort <lutie8 on 
food-stuffs owing to complete failure of the home 
crops. 

The accepted opinion of economists is that all 
i-cstraiut on commerce is injurious: tho whole 
theory of free trade is built up ou that idea. It 
wculd hardly be necessary to refer to this, were 
it not that List and others have argued that 
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of tho ISth century sanctioned the pressing of 
vagrants, and of idle or disorderly powoiis. 
Since 1780 iinpressmont of soldicni has been 
virtually unkno\^7i. Impressment of sailors 
became unueccssary after tho close of the French 
wars, bnt has never been declared unlawful. 
Should voluntary enlistment licrcaftcr fail to 
supply the needs of tho army and navy, re- 
coni'se will probably bo had to some scheme 
of conscription. Tho (dd impressment was 
inequitable in jtrinciple and brutal in execution. 
Much may be said for the policy of recniiting 
tlio army from the least valuable class of citwens. 
But tho pressing of vagrants and disorderly 
persons would be a feeble resource now that the 
size of armies has boon so much increased. 

[See Clo(hi, Military Forces of the Crown .— 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Cotustihition .— 
(’ajitain Mnrryat, R.N., iSuffyestions for the ahoU- 
fion of ike present System of Imirresrinent in ike 
tfavid Service, 1822.— Edinburyh Ite-view, Nov. 
1814-1 P.C.M. 

IMPKKS'r in pnldic accounts denot-s an 
advance to a sub-accountant or individual, usu¬ 
ally from an authorised vote, to be accounted 
for in detail after expenditure. o. a. n. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. See Debt, 
iMrniSONMKN'l' Foil. 

INCOME may bo defined as the wealth, 
measured in money, which is at the disposal of 
an individual, or a community, per year or 
otlier unit of time. This term is not easily 
freed from ambiguity. Does wealth imply 
materiality ; os Mill decides in a passage {Pol. 
Econ., bk. i. ch. iii. § 2) which has been severely 
criticised by Mr. Caiman with reference to 
that kind tif wealth which constitutes income 
{Production and J)Utrihutio'X, p. 31). The 
attrihuto in question may seem to be tho only 
logical ground for a distinction which has been 
drawn by high authorities: by Dudley Baxter 
{NalioT^. InamZy ch. viii.) lietween “original 
earnings,” namely, “the productive income 
from agriculture and manufacture," and the 
“second-hand income" “paid out of original 
earnings " ; and hy Leone Levi {Hepori of the 
BrUish Association, 1881, p. 274), between 
“income derived from independent sources of 
production " and an opposite kind including 
“ professional incomes which really constitute 
the expenditure of other classes." Can 
“original” and “independent" here mean 
anything but iruUeruU 1 Probably it is best 
not to take ibis distinction, and to understand 
the “aggregate of ^mmodities material and 
:, laterial, including services of alf kinds, 
(Marshall) which have the character of wealth. 

Among such objects a distinction is drawn 
between those which commonly fetch a price 
and those which, though exchangeable, are not 
commonly exchanged. If a mother hire another 
women to watch her baby while she herself 
works at a facto^, the amount of i«id services 


is greater than it would be if the mother 
attrndo<l to her home anil tho other woman 
woikod in the factory. But tlie “aggregate of 
(VJinnioditii'H" may well ho less. So “no account 
is commonly bikcn of tlio benefit he [a man] 
derives from Die use of Jus furniture” (Marshall). 
The distinclinn between possibly exelumyrahle 
and actually exchanged must be attended lo 
when we eoiiquire incomes in widely dilfercnt 
states of society in one of w’hieh many gifts of 
nature arc free, in another, ajipropriated. The 
dilfereneo between tho “luxuries, conveniences, 
and necessities” enjoyed hy IheEnglish labourer, 
noiv and in the age of the Tudors, cannot be 
caliMihited from the differenee in the respective 
money-incomes. 

Next, what is meant hy “at disposal,” or 
the U'rin wliieh some w’oiild ]>refer, “net"! 

It exchules that portion of incomings wliich is 
required to keep up capital, and other out¬ 
goings. Are wo tlien to cxchule from the 
income of the hilionrcr tlie expenditure which 
is necessary for his cflicieiicy ? This view is 
taken in a masterly nqiort (in tlie (Simmon 
jncamre of value in direct taxation, by a com¬ 
mittee of the British Association, which iu- 
clndcd Farr and Jevons and Newmarch {Ileport 
of (he British Association for 1878). They say : 
“As tho horse has to be clothed and stabled, 
so the productive labourer has to bo clothed 
and housed.” But there is this dilforonco, that 
the cart-horse’s food and gear are not “ goods of 
the first order,” objects of human consumption. 

Again, among outgoings, should we place 
that jKirtion of caniings which forms com¬ 
pensation for desagrfments f If the trade of a 
butcher “is in most places more profitable 
than tho greater part of common trades ” only 
because it is “an odious business" (Adam* 
Smith), should we say that the real net income 
of tho butcher is tho same os that of his neigh¬ 
bour in a common trade ? 

Tho^proceding ambiguities are common to 
individual and social income (which is the sum 
of tho incomes of individuals); the following 
is peculiar to social incoino: “Is tho richness 
of a nation to bo measured by the a^^egate 
money-income of its inhabitants, or by their 
average income"! Prof. Marshall, who asks 
this <tuestion, suggests that “a rough notion 
of the economic strength of a nation . . . may 
be got by multiplying the aggregate income of 
its inhabitants by their average income,” 

It is fortunate that some of these difficulties 
disappear when tho object is only to compare 
the incomes of dilferont nations, or of the same 
nation, at different epochs. If the compared 
incomes are calculated on a uniform though 
imperfect plan, the ratios between tho results 
are apt to be trustworthy (cp. Nicholson's 
Principles of Political Economy, p, 216); pro* 
vided that account is taken of diSerencos in the 
value of money. An example of the latter 
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5orroction ia afforded by Sir 11. Giffon’s estimates 
of the growth of ca]»ita], which are baaed ui)Otj 
the gi’owth of income. 

['rhe most pliilosophicul treatment of tlie snbj^ii.t 
known to tlie writer is to i>o foninl in l*rol. 
Marshall’sy'rmn^/es lu the chapter on “Income” 
(bk. ii.), and the sections relating to “National 
IMvideml” (see Index). See also prchice to 3rd 
eiUtioii. 'i’hc statistics in the other works which have 
been referred to also deserve attention.] K Y. K. 

INCOMIC TAX IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM.* 

llislory, ]». 8'7^ ; Scoi)PuftheT;is,p. 37r>; Basis of Oliat^'p, 
p. 37«>; Kvftinitions, p. 37i'.; Inoipialil-ics, p. H77 ; 
|)il1ci i!til4atioi\,j). »77.(iraihuilioii, p. :<77, Inci.li' ice. 
p. 37 k ; Rato and Yield, [.. « . Supor-Tax, p. 378; 

iK'vclnpnipnts since IKoe, App ,)». wil. 

Jlisforii.- It wa.s only (inring thclhth century 
tlnil a gcneiiil income tax, imjioscd alike on 
[irolits (Icnvt (1 iroiii property, from trade and 
eoninn'rec, and from personal exeitions, has 
liccome a noimal method of levying taxation. 
In I'highuni a graduated tux, somelinies called 
an incumednx, was levied in 143r> and again in 
H.'iO, bid these t;i\ca,asThorold IlofJEns points 
out, tell short of tlie seoyie of a general income- 
tax, being levied only on tliose who jmssessed 
fixed sources of peisoiial levcuucs (Eamimik 
of History, p. 130 ; sec also 
Dowell’s His/ory of Ttuv/ion, vol. i. pp. 112 
o’td li'i;. In th(5 reign of Henry VIII. taxes 
levied on earnings were imposed, Imt uusueecss- 
fuliy. and from this time until the close of the 
18th ei’itnij no further attcmjil seems to havt 
been made to levy a general iueonie-tax. 

Even ui.iicr tho great strain on our finances 
Cftupyd by die Ercucli war, it was with reluctance 
lha&'A^ rrrrmado, iul798, thegreat experiment 
of iniposing a general income-tax, and he only 
did so after tho failure of his attempt to arrive 
indirectlv at tlie taxation of income by means 
of his celtibratcd plan of tho Thiplf Assess- 
ifT.Kr (q.v.). The income-tax imposed by Pitt 
was repealed on the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amiens; but tho tax was reiinposed within a 
year by Addington, and re,mJ^iued in f 'vco until 
the end of the war. In Sir Robert Peel 
revived the tax to eiinldo him to introduce fiscal 
reforms, and to improve the conmiorco and 
manufactures of tho kingdom. It was intended 
that the revival should only be temporary, but 
the tax had now ceased to be a war-tax, and 
since 1842 it has maintained its place as one 
of the recognised means of meeting ordinary 
expenditure. In 1863 the area of the tax, 
which had previously been confined to Groat 
Britain, was extendeil to include Ireland. < 
On one occasion only oince 1842 has a serious 
projKwal been made for the immediate repeal of 
the tax. On the dissolution of parliament in 
1874, the prime minister (Mr. Gladstone) iu a 
manifesto to his constituents announced hie 
view that the circumstances of tlie time ren¬ 
dered it practicable to confer on tlie country 


the advanCigc and relief of the total repeal of 
tlie tax, whicli it had bi'en tlie “ happy for¬ 
tune” of Mr. Lowe to timIucc liom Cd. to yd. 
lint oil tlie r(!-as.sembliug of parliament, Air. 
Gladstone’s goverumeiit I'oiinil tliemselvi‘s in a 
minority ami resigned. Their sucepssors re¬ 
tained tlie tax, reducing it however to 2d., tho 
lowest rate at which it has ever stood. If the 
proposed reiieal had been effected, chancellors 
of the exchequer would have been depi ivetl of 
tlie most ela-stic of taxes, by the aid of whicli 
it is always possible to balance a budget; and 
it is difficult to sec how tho expendiiure of 
8ubsef|uent years could liavo been met without 
reviving the fax. 

^tcopc of lilt' Tar. —The Income Tax Adh 
cliiirgo with duty ineome derived from every 
source in tlie United Kingdom, whether the 
]>eraon to wdioin Iho im'ome acenus resides 
in the United Kingdom or ahrojid ; and also 
income deiivid by persons resident in iho 
United Kingdom from foreign and eoloiiial 
sources; the charge extending in some enstis 
to the whole income, whether received hero or 
not, and being restricted in other ca.seH to in¬ 
come received in this country. Tlie duties aro 
ranged under five Scliedules of charge as 
follows: 

UchcduU A imjioses a duty on the ow'iters of 
lands and houses iu tho United Kingdom. 
iSvh'duU ]> on tlie occupiers of himls in Iho 
United Kingdom. SchatiiJc C on aimnities, 
dividends, and iuU'iest \iayable in tlie United 
Kingdom on goveriinnmt seeuiitics, Ihilish, 
colonial, or foreign. UchediUe H on annual 
profits arising to jicvsons re.siding in the United 
Kingdom from any kind of property whiTosoevor 
situate, or from any profession, trade, em})U)y- 
ment, or vocation wheresoever carried on ; on 
annual profits arising to persons not lesideut 
ill tho "United Kingdom from projwrty .situate, 
or from any prole^sion, trade, employment, or 
vocation exorcised, in the United Kingdom ; 
and on interest iJl’ iiioiiey, annuities, and other 
annual pi’olifs and gains. Hdmluk A’on income 
deiived from public olliees or eiiiploymciifs of 
profit, and on annuities, pensions, or stijieiids 
jiayahle by Her Majesty or out of the jmblic 
loveiiueof the United Kingdom. These familiar 
schedules of charge had their origin iu J803; 
Tlio tax imiKisod hy Pitt was levied oii a general 
return made by each taxpayer of Ida income 
from every source. But iu 1803 the present 
system of charging inconje-tax upon all property 
aiid profit at their first source was introduced. 
It is to the adoption of this system that the 
success which has attended the administration 
of the English income-tax is mainly due. Tho 
duty charged on lands and houses ia collected 
from the occupier, who is empowered, on jiay- 
nicnt of his rent, to deduct the duty applicable 
thereto; and tho landlord in turn is entitled 
to deduct a proportionate amount of duty from 
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any grouml rent, annuity, rent cliar^^e, interest, 
or other annual sum secured on the }>r(tpnrty. 
In like manner Uu* jncjfils derived from a trade 
or business are nsscssable in one sum on the 
eomijany, Jinn, or ]»L!rson carrying on Die eon* 
eern, and the burden is disLiibiUi'd amongst Llie 
persons who arc entitled to slum' in lhe]»rorits, 
or to receive dividends, interi'st, or other annual 
payments thereout, by di'duetion of a jirojior- 
tioiiiite amount of duty from each such pay¬ 
ment. Dividends and interest )iayable out of 
untaxed sourees, by the agents in Kngland of 
foreign or eolonial governments or companies, 
are (diargi-d in the hands of such agents ; and, 
wherever j>raclicable, pi-ovision is made for the 
assessment of tin' tax on distributors of jirotits, 
who have no personal interest in escaping pay¬ 
ment, insl<‘ad of on tlie ultimate re< ij»ienb>. 
'I'he pi'oduee ol the tivx in 1803 under this 
sy.stcin, at tlie rate of f» pei eent, was almost 
r(pial to the. pioduee of the 10 per cent duty 
levied in 171d) u)iou the general r«tnrns of the 
individual ta\[)ayi-rs. 

lioHiauf Chdi'ij':. - Assessment,a niidoi Sehedulc 
A on lands uinl houses are based in (treat 
Dritain on the laek-iental value of the pioperty, 
subject to the dedneiion of land Ux and certain 
other jmhiic burdens imposed by law on the 
owners ; in Iieland on the [>oor-law valuation, 
subject to reduction in eases wheio such valua¬ 
tion exceeds the iciilal valno. Until 189d no 
allowance was granteil in respect of the cost 
of repairs, insurance, and other ex|>enses inci¬ 
dental to the maiiitenauee of the projierty 
in a condition to command its existiiig rent. 
lJut the Finance Act 1894, which cipialiscd 
the death duties chargeable <ni realty and 
personalty, also reduced the incunu'-tax asseas- 
nient on the gross value of lands and houses 
under Schedule A by a sum equal hi tbe ca,se 
of lauds to one-eighth, and in Ihe case of liousea 
to oiic-si\(h, of the asHessmeiit. Additional 
Relief followed in 1910. Under Schedule 15 
the farmer is charged twico'^the annual value 
of his land, but may appeal at the end of the 
year if his jirofits fall short of the charge. 
Dividends and interest chargeable under Selic- 
dule 0, and the salaries of ollices chai^oable 
under Schedule I'l, are assessed on the actual 
*amoi,int receivable within the year. Under 
Schedule D assessments are based on an esti¬ 
mate arrived at by tfihiiig, in some cascs, the 
average ])rolit for the three preceding years, in 
others, the profits of,the preceding or the esti- 
rentfid prolits of the current year. ,^incs are 
asscMsable under Schedule A, but according to , 
Schedule D on the average profits of the five 
preceding years ; and quarries, ironworks, gas- 
woi'ks, watci-works, railways, etc., on the profits 
of the year preceding. 

HxwiiJtions .—Of the exemjitions from duty 
grautfxl by the Income Tax Acts, by far tho 
most iinporUut'mi'e those in favour of persona 


with small incomes. The extension of these 
exemptions has been a marked feature of the 
inconie-iax legislation of recent years. AVheii 
I’ijt inti<)(lu<'i‘<I the income-tax in 1799, lie 
exempted [u-rsons whoso ineomt'S were under 
cC()0, and imjiose.d lower rates on incomes under 
^C200. Suhseijiieiitly, these exemptions were 
withdrawal entirely in the (^use of incomes from 
realised ]»ro]ierty ; whilst in tho easi' of prolits 
from iirofossions, trades, and oflh-es, llie limit of 
cxcnqition was reduced to .ifiO, and of partial 
relief to £150. On the revival of the lax )iy 
Ih-cl in 1842, cxcni]»tion was granted to persons 
wlioso total incomes from whab ver souiec 
dciived weiv under XI.50. This relief was some¬ 
what curtailed in 1853, when Mr. Ghidslone 
introduced an act which cxem]ilcd Jiieonies 
uinler XlOO, and im]iosc<l a reduced rate of 
ditty on iiicoines between XlOO and X)r)0. 
The limit of exemjitioii was again r<n\ed in 
1870 toXlfiO by Sir Sun'onl ‘Norllicote (Lord 
Innicsi.iiuui), and in 1891 to £100 by Sir 
"William llavcourt. Thu range of abati'iiieiit 
was also gradually e.vtended under sm-ei-ssive 
ehaiicellois of the. e\eh(i|iier, Mr. Lowe in 
1872, Sir HliiUbrd Is'oitlicole in 1870, and Sir 
W. llarcourt in 1894; until in 1898 SirM. 
llieks-Reach introilneed a scale nniler which 
incomes not exceeding £100 received an allow- 
aiieeof £100 ; not exceeding £500, £150 ; not 
e.xcceding £000, £120; and not exceeding 
£700, £70. In 1915 the exemiitioii limit 
w'as reduced to £130, and the scale ol abate¬ 
ments to incomes not exceeding .0700 was 
diminished. 

In 1909 a new princijdo taking further 
account of the eapaelt) of tlie individual tax¬ 
payer was iiitioduced, relief fioiii Ineomo Tax 
on a sum of XlO being alloweil to jicrsons wliose 
income did not exceed £500 for each child 
under the age of sixteen. This allow'ance. wa.s 
increased and extended in subsequent years, 
and furClici' allowances Avere granted in respect 
of Avives and eeitaiii dejieudent rohiiivos. 
These abatements and allowances are now 
granted irrespective of the amount of total 
income and form part of the sclicme of gradua¬ 
tion introduced in 1920 (see Appendix). Tho 
Income Tax Acts also grant exemptions in 
favoiu of the jmblic buildings of any college or 
hall in the universities, or of any liosjiital, 
public school, or almshouse ; of income legally 
ajqdicable and applied to charitable pur])ose.s ; 
and of the projKirty and income of registered 
fricmlly societies. Savings lianks, iuduHtrial 
and provident societies, and the provident 
funds of tnule unions are also entitled to a 
certain measure of relief. Tho exemption in 
favour of payments for life insurance, and of 
l>ayment8to secure deferred annuities, is especi¬ 
ally noteworthy. It is of coui-se a partial 
exemption in favour of savings, and was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Gludstoue iu 1853, admittedly 
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as a conoossioii to tlie general feeling that a I 
mail oiiglit to liavo at any rate the ojiportunity | 
of investing liis savings without being liable io 
income-lax upon tlieni (y/n/zwi’n^, vol. 125,*p. 
1385). The deduction under this lieal is 
restiic,t<'d to a snin not oxoeedlng ono-sixtli part 
of ilte assiuer’s chaigoable income. 

f/irfjiuiUtiai. — Tlie income-tax has been 
mucli ciiticiscd, esjieeially in its earlier years, 
on tlie. ground of its iiujuisitorial nature and 
of the alleged imM|uality of its inculeiiee. 
Unfortunately an iucomo-tax wbkli entirely 
Ceased to bo iinjuisibuial wonM in great measure 
cease to bo elfeetivc ; but in J'higlaiid this objec¬ 
tion has been minimised as far as possible by the 
assessment ol income at its first suuiee in tlie 
manner already described. The iuccpialitie.s of 
tlie income lax have been much discussed both 
in and onto! ]iailiiimcnt, ami the wliolr subject 
w.us Ihoioiighly investigated by the select eom- 
miilees appointed for the purjtose in 18.51-52 
and 1861. One of Llie main objcclious foi merly 
alleged against the tax was that no allowance 
was grant(;d fioin the assessments upon lamls 
and houses in lespect of the ]toition of the I’oiil 
whicli was not avadable as ineome., being 
a[»{)lie.l to the mainlenancc of the ]iro[ieri) in 
insuraneo ami repairs. TJiis defect has been 
remedtul by the Kinanee Act 1894, not indi-ed 
by the allowam-c oi the aetual outgoings in 
eaeh indivulnal case, whieh would involve 
iniriiense dillirully and Irudion, but by an all- 
loumi d'‘ducl.ion calculated to do substantial 
justice in tlii! groat majoiity of cases. Other 
olijcctions laised against the scliciiie of the 
lax were t.iat n chargiid savings as well as 
exj'i mlitnrii; that it taxed all incomes at the 
same lalo, whether they wore permanent or 
toiMpoiary, siioiitaiieous or earned ; and that 
capital was sometimes taxed as well as income, 
as n the case of (1) capital given as the 
oonsi leration for annuities for yoars^or life, 
which is taxed in the annuity tbi’ougli wliioh 
it is being repaid with interest, ami (2) 
capital in tho conme of realfeation through 
the working of mines, which is taxed in tlie 
assessment of tho entire value of tlieir pro- 
duc.e. Tho eoinmiitee of 1852 separated witli- 
out being able to agree in any rccoimmuid- 
ation, and contented tbcmsclvca with merely 
reporting the evidence taken. But the com- 
mitteo of 1861 at rived at the conclusion that 
no plan had neon proposed to them which 
alVorded a basis for a jiracticable and eqnit- 
alde re-adjustment of the iiicoino tax, ami that 
tho objections urged against it ivere objections 
to its nature and essence rather than to 
the jiartieular shape which had heon given 
to it. 

IH(l'ercnfiati<M .—In recent years, however, 
thn proposal to imjMise dilferential rates of duty 
under which industrial incomes shall be taxed 
more lightly than spontaneous incomes has 


I been once more revived.i Tho principle of a 
! diflerential income tax has received tho power¬ 
ful su]>port of J. S. Mir.L (Tri'nciples of roliti- 
cal ICaymmy, bk. v. ch. 2, § 4). Mill Avould 
have jnefcmsd, if it were jtossiblc, to tax 
only tho part of imumio devoted tocAiicndiluvc, 
exempting that wliieh is saved ; on tlicgrmnid 
that unless savings arc cxemidod, the con¬ 
tributors arc twice taxed on what they save, 
and only once on what they spend. But ho 
considered tliat “if no ]daii can be devised for 
the exemption of actual savings, sufficiently fico 
from liability to fraud, it is necessary, as the 
ne.xl tiling in i»oint of justice, to take into 
aeeount in aasossing the lax wliat the dillbrent 
classes of coiitiibutor.s ouglil to save. And 
there would probably bo no other mode of 
doing this than the rough ex|iediciit of two 
dilfereut-rates of assessment. There would be 
gi eat ditliculiy in taking into account din'enmei'S 
of duration hetweeu one terminable income and 
another ; and in tho most frei|Uent case, that of 
iiie.omes dependent on life, dill'ercneos of age 
and health would constitute such extrciiic 
diversity as it would be imjiosbible to take 
pioper cognisance of.” Faueett {Mamunl of 
J’olilk'al KaynomHy bk. iv. ch. 2) discusses 
the. ipiestioii at some length. He. allows that 
the income ta.x ought not to be levied at a 
uniform r.ate, if the ju’iuciple is admitted that 
eaeh single tax should bo so adjusted that 
every individual should contribute to it in 
)U()portioii to bis ability. He jioinfs out, 
iiowcvor, that this is impossible in the case 
of other taxes, and considers that equality of 
taxation can be best secured, not by botching 
and jiatehingeach single tax, but by contemplat¬ 
ing the revenue as a whole. Alter leviewing 
some of the obstacles to any attemj't to levy tlio 
ineomo tax in sucli a way that each imlividual 
should contribute to it in jiroportion to his 
means, he adopts tho conclu.sion that tho 
present method '^levying the tax cannot with 
advantage be changed. And this is the view' 
whir h has been taken by onr gieatest tinaneial 
stalesiucn. Disraeli (Lord Beiieonsfield), when 
he w'as for the fiist tinio chaneellor of tho 
exchequer in 1852, unsuccessfully proposed to 
introduce a differential tax, but he did not 
afterwards repeat tho attempt. On the <<thor 
hand Bitt, Peel, Gladstone, ami otlici-s Imve 
resisted the introduction of a dilferential duty. 
Oil one of these occasions Mr. Gladstone saitl 
{Hansafd, vol. 169, p. 1^38), “Mr. Pitt and 
Sir 11. I’eel have both con.sidered this (jucs- 
• tion, and have both left the tax as a uniform 
ineomo tax, not indeed as the imago of per- 
feetiou in our fiscal system, hnt as that form 
on whieh, as wise, jirudcut, and jiractical 
men, they found it necessary to take their 
stand.” 

Gradmlim ,—Another important question in 
* 1 Bee Appendix* 
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relation to tho iiioomo tax is that of gradua¬ 
tion. The relief granted lo ineoincB i]4Jt 
exceeding i)700 eonstituh's a suhstantial 
gradnatioji of tlic duly in the ease of the 
majority of the jxu'Hons who fall wllhin the 
scope ot the tax. Moreovcir in lat^T years, 
and cspooially as the rate of income lax 
increased during tlio Gi^xit War, tlie scale of 
alMvtementa was supplemented ])y the ajiplica- 
tion of rates of duty lower than tlm standard 
rate to incomes ranging as high as £2000 and 
£2500. These reduced rates of duty and the 
former scale of abaUunents are now merged 
in the ficlienie of graduidinn introilneed by 
the Finance Act of 1020. FurtfuT, in many 
•luarbu-a tlie view was held that the tax 
sliouhl also be graduated pr('gros.sively by the 
imposili^m, on lai'ge incomes, of rab's of duly 
higliei'* than tlje standard rate. 'Fliis view 
ultimately juevailcd, ami in 1000 a super-tax 
was impi*se(l (s<‘e AI’CKKDix). 

7nriilc'n<r.~-'['\i(i Knglish ineome tax is a 
eomhiuation of taxes on lent, proiits, and wages, 
its iiici'lenec is tlie same as that of ae)»arate 
taxes on those sources of income vesjieetively 
(see Taxa’iion, Inoidknce of), llastahlc 
(public Fivavtr^ .‘lixl cd. p. -103) says : “ Taxes 
on rent, on the higher kinds of wages, or on 
employers' gains, arc not easily shifted. Evrni in 
tho ease of interest, unless tin- growtii c)r capital 
is checked, a tax b-nds to remain on the payer. 
Tlicrcfoni, speaking broadly, we may say that 
the shifting of an income tax is not to Im; 
expeeb-d, and in the mre cases where it doas 
happen is brougbl aliout, either by a check 
in the gi*owth of capital through <limiuislicd 
interest, or by disUirhance.s :n tho relations of 
the several industries and trades through its 
action. ” A ndSeliginaii (Sliiji iwj arulJncAdcucc of 
Taxation, ]i. 170) says : “Tlie tax on economic 
rout and net proiits cannot he .shifted, so that for 
all members of tlie eommuuity, except the wage 
earners, an income tax levigil on jmre income 
would indeed tend to stay wlierc it is put. 
And in so far as the lowest incomes arc exempted 
from the tax, the t.en»icncy would also be for 
the income tax on the labourer t-o slay wlierc 
it is put.” 

IbHc and Yield.—'W q income tax is imposed 
aiitfually at lates varying according to the 
financial recpiiremeuW of the year. The war 
tax of the early part of tlie 19th cctitnry was 
levied chiefly at the rate of 2s. in the £. In 1H42 
the tax was imposed* at the rate of 7d. in the 
3^, and so remained for twelve ycarsi It has 
varied greatly since, touching its lowest })uint,* 
2d., in 1R74 and J875. It reached Is. 4d, 
during the Crimean War and Is. 3d. dnriiig 
tho Boer War. It was raised to Is. 8d. in 
1914, 38. in 1*915, Ss. in 1916, and 6s. in 
1918. The following table gives tho luto 
and yield of tax at decennial intervals 
since 1812. 


Year. 

lliltf. 

Net ijrodiico. 

Yifilil ptirijoimy. 

1842-43 

74. 

5,40.5,161 

772,106 

j 8r.2-r>3 

7>1. 

5,070,030 

810,004 

1862-1)3 

9d. 

10,73],073 

1,192,408 

1872-73 

4.1. 

6,964,353 

1,741,088 

1882-83 

C.S.I. 

12,75,S,B« 

1,962,871 

1892-93 

(ill. 

13,439,300 

2,239,856 

1902-03 

Is. 3<1. 

33,037,931 

2,.535,862 

1912-13 

Is. 2d. 

41,574,277 

2,969,591 

isur-ia 

5s. 

220,087,992 

3,60.8,133 


Tlie above figures do not include the .super¬ 
tax, which yiciilcd, under asse.Hsmcnts imwlo 
for 1912-13, £2,90.5,000, and lor 1917-18, 
£25,rt00,000. The exchequer receipt of in¬ 
come lax niid su]icr-tax in tho year ended 
31.st Araroh 1920 was £359,099,000. 

[For bibliography see article* in Aci-ioniux. j 
10 . !•. N. n. 

INCOME-TAX ON TilK CONTINENT OF 
EUltOl’E. 

Coiilinontal writers use the (■quivalents of 
tlie word “ iiieome-tax ” (Klulvomimmsteiier, 
impol snr le rcvemi, im]iosta sui rodditi) to 
dcsigu:ib> a tax levied on imlividimls in icspcet 
of the whole of tlieir income; taxes dedneb-d 
from ineome as it arises, or levied on tin* ohjects 
from wdiicli income is denied, gcneially have 
been (lc.sigiiated by other names {r.ij. ICrtrag- 
steiicr). Main charael.eiistics ])rior to the 
European war aie ilescribi-d in I’rofcssor Sclig- 
man’s Ivrow-Tax and in vaiiou.s lUue-hooks. 
Following the war, all the systems were in a 
stale of cfiiistant flux, and changes continue 
(1920) to follow' with bewildering rapidity. 
So far as they can bo lixed at present the 
main charact.eristicb aie as follows : 

Tltc Unit of Assessment .—Generally sjieak- 
iiig, tlic incomes of Iiusbaud and wife are 
as.scs8C|J togiither, and to some extent ehildrcn 
are alsf) included. The tax in Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria, Franco, Denmark, and Italy follows 
upon these lintis. 

Graduation .—The Gcnnan system was a 
long series of steixs on the scale, the amount of 
tax on each sb-p being the same, so that at tho 
lowest ]>art of any step the actual rate was 
higher than the rate at the highest part, c.g. 
£200 wa.s payable on £5001 and also upon 
£52,50. The “abatement” system used in 
this country for so long was, until recently, 
used in Italy and in certain Swiss cantons. 
The “ slice ” system, which charges a progress¬ 
ive rate upon successive slices or sections of 
income, was at fimt used in France. 

The “ graduated scale ” applies a new rate to 
each stage, and this involves a '“jump ” in the 
amount of tax payable when jiassing up from the 
top of one stage to tho immediately adjoining 
bottom of tho noxt(e.g., Denmark and Fronce). 

Differentiation of tax on ditforont kinds of 
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incomes is obtained in verions ways: (1) a tax, 
additional to tho f(c‘iicral tax, charged ni)on 
particular sources of income (Bavaria, Auslria, 
France, Italy). (*i) A sci«iratc general ta: on 
tho cnpUnl value of property, in addition lo 
the general income - Uix. This is eoinmon 
to (icrman states (Erganzungstocr), Prussia, 
Saxony, Baden, while it is found also in Hol¬ 
land, Norway, and Denmark. (3) A property 
tax on capital value combined with an income- 
tJix on non-property income, W'orking out at 
lower rates Suit/crland and also Holland 
up to 1011). (4) By adding to the income a 

fraction of the value of llio, itroperty (c.//., in 
Sweden one-sixtieth of the value of property is 
a<ld(‘d to income, hefore. it is taxed). 

AlloiPitnccH for Such allowances 

are very gcni’ml, au<l raiig<‘ from H'l : 10s. in 
Saxony to .tH>: 13 H in lloUand. In Sweden 
and th(‘ (le.rman stales lliere i.s a limit to the 
inconn5s wliieli are entitled to the allowances, 
hut there is no limit in Holland and Domnaik. 
In Fninee there is a eompheated ]tcrcontagc 
method: from Hie schwlular taxes Iheie is 
]ier cent of tho UiT, allowed for one eliild, ami 
50 piT cent for six or more ; while for the 
geneial tax there is an allowanee (Iroin innmw) 
of .€10 for each of the first live eluldren and 
€00 for each cliild hey(.nd five. In addition 
Miere i a remi.SNion of tax ; if the. net taxed 
income is under .€100, I), jier cent for eae.li of 
ill'- first two children, and 1.5 ]>er ociit for tho 
■ithers. while for incomes over €100 the late. 
are 5 and 10 per ociil respectively. I’liis 
He<‘ond relief or remission of tax is limited to 
€S(' in without limit of incomes. Italy 
iiii.s hitherto made no allowance. 

Si»mc of the dotuils of the chief systems are 
now (lOliO) as given below, but tliero is no 
element of permanence in them. 

The oxenijit minimum is S400 kr., 
but it is slated Hint llie minimum subsist¬ 
ence should ho Hiroc times as largo. Tlie 
lowest lute (togtithcr wiLli the 100 per cent 
state additions) is 10 per cent, rising to 20 per 
cent on 200,000 kr., and 00 ]»er cent on the 
highest incomes. Large families h.ave roliates 
11 ]) to 20 ])er cent on the smalbr incomes, and 
lo per cent for incomes of 132,000 kr. 

(1920).—liieomo from projwty in 
general is cliarged at 10 jicr cent uniformly, 
but wages and salailes (less an allowance of 
ono-tenth for expenses) aro charged jirogress- 
ively from 1 to 10 per cent. Deductions in 
smaller incomes for cast of living vary with 
the commune of iv-sidence. M inima for exeinj)- 
tion vary from 1200 fr. to 2000 fr. ])or annum. 
Tims a biicholor earning 11 fr. per day and a 
maiTied niai. with over five children earning 
2S fr. per day, each pay 1 fr. ]>er month. 
Taxes are deducted from wages by employers. 

Fravjce ,—Tho French have had niany ])ro* 
jecta for an income-taXj but have succeeded 


» t 

only in recent years in getting tho impost 
aetnally enacted. J’l'evionsly they had several 
separate presumptive taxes which were ini]> 08 ed 
4»u dillcrent kinds of wcaltli. The cxeiniition 
limit (lOllS) was £120. Tho general tax on 
total income goes from li jior cent and readies 
20 ])or cent on £22,000 (1920), and tho sepacate 
or schednlar taxes apply in addition to the 
8])ccial kinds of income. 

Gmnamj. —Tlicre was until 1920 no imperial • 
tax, hut then began a movement in favour of 
levying additions to the state taxes, at any 
rate upon the Iiigbcr range of incomes. 

Nearly all the states had taxes which have 
a strong common re.scmblancc, thongli ditfering 
in iletail.s. In Prussia the exemption limit 
W’lis £4.5, and at £5000 tlio rate became 8 per 
cent (1920). Income aiisiug from cajutal 
wo-s t)iarge<l an ad<Utiona! annual tax, which 
was a common method on the continent of 
securing “dilferentiation.” Tho grndnatiou 
was a direct one, U])on the total income, in 
stejis, with a lixed amount i»ayable at each 
8te{). 

In 1920 the transfcrcnci! of the adminis¬ 
tration to tho Empiic began, leading to com- 
]ilicatcd provisions for the assessment pro¬ 
visionally on the. basis of the |u-cccding year 
and 1in;vlly on tho adual year. The tax-free 
minimum of siihsistcnce, hitherto 1500 marks, 
]ilu8 500 marks for each member of the hou.se- 
hold, was altered to a reduction of htx by 120 
maiks for each lax]iaycr and member of tho 
household, where the total income is under 
60,000 marks, and by 60 marks where the 
income Ls under 100,000 inaiks. From 1921, 
for incomes under 24,000 marks, the allowance 
bir each child is 180 marks. The scale of rates 
is now much 8im[)lor, consisting of ten stages, 
only over 24,000 marks, at which 10 per cent 
h payable, rising to 5.5 jier cent on incomes 
over 1,000,000 marks, and 60 per cent over 
6,000,000 inaH's. Attempts at a system of 
deduction of bvx from wages have not been very 
sueeossfnl. 

Jfa/y .—There is a graduatixl l)a.sic tax on 
income, and an extre graduated tax on entire 
fannl^ incomes. The latter goes from 1 per 
cent on a family income of 1500 up to 2.5 per 
cent on 2 T> 111 . lire. • 

Aorifn?/*—The exemj'tion limit is 2000 kr., 
and the rate up to .5000 kr. is 2 per cent, 
rksing to 50 per cent on incomes over 1,000,000 
kr. There is also a graduated tax on property. 

Sjiam .—There is a tax on jirolits (imposed 
in 1920) which is jiractieally a classilied income- 
tax, e.g., higher odieials, 15 jier cent (salaries 
under 1500 pesetas exempt); 10 per cent on 
manyjirefessional incomes, but certain sjiecified 
classes, such as actors and bull-fighters, 5 per 
cent. State pensioners, according to scale, from 5 
to 20 per ecut; civil servants, 12 to 20 per cent. 

The tax is 6 per cent on prolits, over 5 pel 
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cent on caintal, rising to 15 per cent on pvufila 
over 15 jwr cent on cajtital, j. c. s. 

INCOME TAX IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An income tax was levied by the act of Aug. 6, 
1861, as part of the extraordinary financial 
legislation to supjily revenue for carrying on the 
civil war. Incomes over £160 were taxed 3 per 
cent. The rates were increased hy subsequent 
legislation, and incomes under £200 exempted. 
The tax dropped in 1872. The largest amount 
collected in one year was in 1866, $72,982,159 
(£14,590,402), or about 14 per cent of the net 
ordinary rccci})t9. The tax was never regaidcd 
with favour, and when a 2 per cent income tax 
with an exemption of £800 was included in the 
Wilson Bill, 1894, it was declared unconstitu¬ 
tional and withdrawn. An income tax is levied 
in a few slates for local purposes, as in Massa- ' 
chiiHotts, on all professional incomes above £400, 
and in I’eiinsylvunia on certain biisincsse-s. 

[Tor the federal income tax, see Reports of Com¬ 
missioners of Infernal Rnunue; and for local 
income taxes, consult index in Ely’s Taxation tn 
American States and Cities.'] D. ji. n. 

INCONVERTIBLE CURRENCY (see Ideal 
Monev). Inconvertible is predicated of papci 
money for which coin is not obtainable on 
demand. A paper currency may become incon¬ 
vertible by a susj)on8ion of specie payinonts, 
such as the English bank restriction (see 
Bullion Committee, Revoet oe) ; or it may 
be inconvertible from the first., like the Frencli 
Assignats. It often purports to bo based u[>on, 
or to “ ropr<»cnt ” real .wealth,—for instance in 
Pennsylvania last century there Mas a paper 
currency based upon thesecurityofland, “coined 
land ” (Franklin), and in Conneidiciit taxes wore 
assigned for the redemption of the paper. 

The value of an inconvertible piier cuiTcncy 
depends upon circumstances common to all 
kinds of money, namely the quantity and 
efficiency of the cij-culatiou compared with the 
volume of transactions; and circumstances 
peculiar to this kind of raone/, namely that the 
supply is not regulated by cost of production, 
that the demand is limited to a particular 
countiy, and varies according as the ciirronoy is 
received by the peojdo with more or less distrust. 

From those iicculiarities wo may judge of the 
use qf an inconvertible currency. The advan¬ 
tage of dispensing with a reserve of precious 
metal—an advaiit^ Which may bo very great 
in time of emergency such as war—is couiiter- 
Ixilanced by the danger of dojirociation through 
'"'er-issue. This danger has often proved fatal \ 
e.g, the French assignats which wore depreciated 
to nearly , Jtf (White), or even su-hv (Macleod), 
of their face value; and the American 
“continental curreni^,” which was depreciated 
to (Walker). But this danger may bo 
avoided by caution. The notes of the Bank of 
France were depreciated upon suspension of 
payment in specie by only two or tluee per 


cent during the revolution of 1848, and scarcely 
by Ij j)or cent during the war of 1870,—diifer* 
cnees hardly a]>prcciable in practice. 

The value of an inconvertible paper money 
is liable to fluctuate from the absence of that 
automatic regulator whicli the foreign exchanges 
constitute in the case of convertible paper, and 
also from variations in jiopular confidence. A 
remedy for the evil of fluctuation—as well as 
that of dopieeiation—is alforded by the rule 
that the market pneo and the mint piieo of 
bullion should bo the same (see Depreciation). 
But the remedy may apjiear imperfect to those 
who hold that a suspension of payment tends 
to dejircciate not only the value of notes in 
relation to gold, but also that of gold in rela¬ 
tion to commodities—an opinion which has 
been dij'pnt.ed by Tooke and entertained by 
Walker (Tooko, History of Ri-ices^ jit. iii. 
es[)ecially cb. i., and summaries to the other 
chapters; Walker, Money, ch. xvil). An 
ideally more perfect method of rognlating an 
inconvertible jtaper currency would ho to make 
its value cornsjioiid to a Taiuilar Stand¬ 
ard. A paper so jcgulatcd would have an ad¬ 
vantage in point of stability over the precious 
metals. But the realisation of this idea is 
utopian. 

[The subject is treated iu almost all the general 
work.s on political economy and those of which 
the special subject U mone}’. Mill’s chapter on 
inconvertible currency {Pol. £con., bk. iiL ch. 
xiii.) leaves little to he iie.sired except the idea of 
a stan<lard other than the precious metals for 
testing the depreciation of paper money. This 
idea is supplied by Professor F. A. Walker in his 
Money, together with much interesting historical 
matter <iiid numerous references (see also In 
J'T.ATION).) f.y. e. 

INCORFORATION OF COMl'ANIES. Com¬ 
panies maybe “incorporated” (invested with 
the rights of corporate bodies) by special act 
of parliament, by royal charter, or under the 
Companies Acts. The first-named method of 
incorporation is usually adopted in the case of 
railway, canal, and similar companies: the 
second has become exceptional, the incorporation 
under the comjiamcs acts being now most fre¬ 
quently rcsortetl to. The Comjianics Act 1862, 
§ 18, provides that upon the registration of the 
memorandum and—where necessary—of the 
ai tides of assoefatiou, the I'egistrar of joint- 
stock companiiis is to issue a certificate of in¬ 
corporation, and that thereupon a company is 
to become cajiablo of exercising all the functions 
of an incorporated comi>auy. As the memo¬ 
randum and articles arc complete on being signed 
by seven members, whoso holding may be re¬ 
stricted to a merely nominal amount, it will be 
seen that the incorporation of a company does 
not in any way prove that it has any substan¬ 
tial existence. Under Coinjianies Act 1900, 
§ 6, a public company, though incorporated, is 
not entitled to commence business until cer- 
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tain specified requirements hare been complied 
with. B. s. 

INCORPOREAL PROPERIT. Tlio legal 
distinction between things coiporcal and ;n- 
oorporeal first appears in the Roman system. 
‘‘Corjweal things arc those which by their 
constitution admit of being handled, snch as 
land, a man, clothing, gold, silver, and in a 
woni numberless other things. Incorporeal 
thinpjs arc tho.se which cannot be touched, such 
as tliosG which have only a legal oxialonce, 
like an inheritance, a usufnict, or obligations 
however contracted” {liistitvtes of Justiniany 
bk. ii. pt. ii.). An inheritance in Roman law, 
it iu\i8t be reinonibcred, meant the sum total of 
the proprietary rights and liabilities of a })crson 
deceased. This legal distinction was itself 
derived from a philosophic-al distinction made 
by the Stoics between objects of sense and 
olijects of the intelligence. Rut it involves a 
confusion of thought. For it is clear that the 
corporeal things of Roman law are the objects of 
rights and liabilities, whilst the incorporeal 
things are rights or liabilities themselves. In 
the English law of real property the distinction 
between things corporeal and incorporeal is 
used in a still more arbitrary way. Lands 
and house? are said to be corporeal lieredita- 
ments. A reversion, a remainder, rights of 
c'^ramcx, rent charges, and advowsons arc said 
to bo incorporeal hereditaments. Under the 
nilcs of the common law ditrerent modes of ' 
transfer were ajiplicable to corporeal and to 
incorporeal hcreditamcnits respectively. For 
the transfer of corporeal pro}ierty a delivery 
actual O’* .ymbolic was nece.ssary. It was said 
to lie in Hveri/, Incorporeal projterty was sup¬ 
posed not to admit of delivery. It was therefore 
transferred by means of a writing and was said 
to lie in grant. Tliis practical difference was, 
lirwever, abolished by the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106. 
The distinction between corporeal ^d incor¬ 
poreal hereditaments has no rational foundation. 
The corporeal hereditaments are objects of 
rights; the Incoiporeal hereditaments are 
peculiar species of rights. A right in possession 
is just as incorporeal as a right in reversion, 
whilst the object of the right, say a house, is 
equally corporeal in either case. 

The distinction between tilings corjioreal and 
things incorporeal may, however, be used in a 
more rational way. If by proprietary rights we 
understand rights available against all the world 
03 opposed to rights only available against par¬ 
ticular persons and capable of jiecuniary valua¬ 
tion, we find t]iat some proprietary rights hav^ 
definite material objects corresponding to them, 
whilst other proprietary rights have no su<,h 
object. Thus to the right of ownership always 
corresponds a particular horse, house, book, etc. 
But nothing of tlie sort corresponds to a copy¬ 
right or patent right. He who has the copy¬ 
right in a book has merely the right to prevent 


any other porson from publishing It. He who 
has taken out a p.itent for an invention boa 
simply the right to prevent any other person 
from applying the invention. It is not the 
control over the material object, the manuscript 
or tlic model,—for that the owner already pos¬ 
sesses to the fullest extent, it is the forbearance 
of others from certain actions which makes a 
copyright or ]iatcnt right valuable, and which 
may be said to be the object of either right, 
llie same reflection apjilie-H to the right in a 
trademark. 

The importance of rights of this class would 
hardly be recognised except in a high stage of 
economic and legal development. In so far as 
their recognition seenres an adequate reward to 
the creative faculties of man, it is a jvotent means 
of economic prog]’{*as. But the distinction 
between things corporeal and tilings incorjwreal 
as hitherto drawn in legal systems is of little 
value for jurispmdcnce and of no consequence 
for economics. 

[Moyle, /nstiiutes of Justinian. —Williams, 
Law of Real Property. —Ilollaiul, Jurisprudence. 
See also Immatewal (.Capital.] f. o. m. 

INCREASING RETURNS. From the time 
when Biminisuikg Returns to agricul¬ 
tural industry first began to attract attention it 
wa.? held that the returns to manufacturing in¬ 
dustry increase with the increase of the absolute 
amount of labour employed. The contrast 
between agi’iculluro and manufactures in this 
respect was jtointed out by Malthus {Nature 
and Progress of Rent, 1815, p. 45), West {Appli' 
cation of CapitM to Land, p. 7), and M'Culloch 
{Political Economy, 1st ed. pp. 277-278). It 
was clalioratcil by Senior {Poliikal Economy, 
8vo ed. pp. 81-80) and J. R. Mill {IHnciples, 
bk. iv. ch. ii. §§ 1-3). The tendency of 
later writers has been rather to soften the 
contrast; they insist upon the fact tliat up to 
a certain point agriculture gives increasing 
returns and that manufactures are subject to 
diminishing lecfljus inasmuch as they require 
t)otli raw materials and 8|)aco (Marshall, Econo- 
mlcs of Industry, 1879, pp. 21-26, 89-90). In 
JYinciplcSy vol. i. bk. iv. ch. xiii. § 2, Prof. 
Mar5liall says, “While the part nhich nature 
jilaya in jiroduction conforms to the law of 
diminishing rctura, the part which man# plays 
conforms to the law of increasing return.” 

[An interesting review of the various standjjoints 
from which the laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns have been l.dd down will be found iu J. 
11. Commons, The Difitnliv,tion of WeaUh, 1893. 
See alto J. H. Hollander in Quart, down, of 
Ecs., January 1895.] K. c. 

INCREMENT, The UNEAUNjm. 1. nhai 
is meniU by the Unearned Jneremeul .—Although 
the germ of the idea may be traced in .the 
Wealth of Nedions, and is distinctly seen in 
Ricardo’s Principles, the term “unearned incre¬ 
ment” was first invented by J. S. Mill. By 
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** unearned increment ” is meant that increase 
in the value of anything subject to a natural 
monopoly which is duo not to the expenditure 
of capital, labour, or skill by the proprietor, but 
to the general progress of society resulting in 
an increased demand for tl»at thing. An uu» 
earned increment may thus arise upon any 
kiud of ]>roperty of which the supply cannot 
be increased, e.p. the pictures of a dead artist. 
But the only kind of property usually con¬ 
sidered with reference to the unearned incre¬ 
ment is land. For land is the most import¬ 
ant thing subject to a natural monopoly. 
Land is essential to the human race, as atfonl- 
ing them room for their habitation, Ibod to 
maintain life, and the raw material for all 
their industry. The extent of land available 
is also limited. True, the limit is not absolute. 
jMiich of the surface of the globe lies as yet 
unused and even unexplored. Even in civil¬ 
ised, and populous countries there is always 
some land allowed to lie waste or far less 
improved than it might ho. But the land not 
yet used or improved is land which, on account 
of position, or climate, or infertility, or some 
other disadvantage, is comparatively incon¬ 
venient Mankind resort first to the land 
which is, under all the circumstances, inost 
convenient to them. This land is so far limited 
that with the progi’css of society and the re¬ 
course had to less favoured land, economic rent 
makes its apjxsarance. Economic rent, a thing 
quite distinct from rent in the ordinary sense, 
represents an unearned inereiuout Bui even 
if all the land belonging to a community were ! 
equally suitable for every purpose, its value 
would rise with the progi'ess of the community , 
and there would re.sult an unearned increment. i 
The growth of the unearned inorement in a 
progressive society is not iitiilorm or uninter¬ 
rupted. In the case of arable land, the 
uiicarued increment may be reduced or oven 
annihilated by sucli causes as agricultuml 
improvements or bettor means df communication 
which oi)en up new sources of supply. Thus 
over a great j>art of rui'al England at tho 

* present day tho rent actually obtainable re- 
presents a very moderate return on tho capital 
’which the landlords or their prcdecessois in 
title have expended on the improvement of tho 
land and the buildings. Eijonomic rent and 
unearn^ increment have not merely ceased to 
grow but have for the time being disa])peared. 
Similar fluctuations niaj occur with referenoc to 

* property in mines. Setting aside tho dej)recia- 
tion -csulting from progressive exhaustion, mines 
usually tend to become more and more valuable 
as society advances iu prosperity. The increased 
demand for minerals aud the improvement of 
means of transport bring an unearned increment 
to the mine-owner. But in this case also, the 
|U*ogre 38 of society may open up new sources 
•apply and lesson.the value of the old. Tims 


the working of silver mines in Europe has been 
made unprofitable by tho competition of far 
richer mines in America and Australia. Here 
thofofore economic rent and unearned increment 
have been annihilated. The most striking 
illustration of the unearned increment is 
afforded by laud which derives its value from 
situations, .snob as the building sites in or near 
great cities. 'I'lio advantage of situation is a 
monojKjly of thostiictest kind. It cannot bo 
communicated to land which docs not naturally 
possess it. It is so valuable that wealthy 
individuals or corporations will pay almost any 
price to obtain it Tho 8hoj)koepor who desires 
the custom of the rich must have premises in a 
fashionable street. Tho millionaire who dc.sires 
tho pleasures of good society must have a 
mansion in a fashionable quarter. A grejit 
bank must have its principal oflice in a central 
part of tlie cajiital. A great wareliouso must 
be situated conveniently with resjtect to docks 
or railway stations. Many persons are obliged 
to live chise to tho place where they do their 
work, and there is a great deal of work which 
can be pcrfornjc<l only in places i»osscssing a 
peculiar advantage of situation. Owing to 
these and similar circumstinces the competition 
for good sites in a groat city is extraoidinarily 
keen. Within recent yearn land in the city of 
London has been known to sell at tho rate of 
£150,000 per aero, or higher, whilst excellent 
arable land within thirty miles of TiOndon has 
been sold for considerably less than £10 an acre. 
The whole difference between thes<* prices 
may be regarded as an unearned increment 
i (see BErrEiiMKNX). 

' 2. The Unearned Increment as a suljeci oj 

Taxation .—With the progress of democratic 
ideas and of the desire to impose taxation as 
far as possible ui)r)u [U’opcrty, it was natural 
that prnjjosals should be made for transferring 
to the .shite tho unearned increment, which is 
the result not of tho exertions of proprietors, 
but of tho gener-al growth of society. Such 
pro]K)8als differ chiefly as they are more or less 
far-rcaching. They may ho distinguished into 
three chisses accordingly as they (1) contemplate 
the tiansfer of tlie ownership of land from private 
persons to the state, or (2) whilst contemplating 
the continuance of jirivate property in laud, 
would involve tlte appioiiriation of the unearned 
increment by the state, or (3) provide for such 
appropriation only iu the case of unearned 
morcTuent arising from special causes. 

8. Crilicism if these I*i-oposals. —(1) Proposals 
,of the first class arc sometimes extended to 
every species of landed property, and sometimes 
are rcsti4ctod to certain specues on which the 
unearned increment liap])cns to be unusually 
large, such as mlnos or building sites in cities 
rand towns. When they extend to all kinds of 
land they amount to schemes for what is termed 
land nationalization^ a subject too extensive 
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to be properly discussed here (see Lanu, 
National.ZAT iON of). Shortly it may be 
said that such proposals liave the appearance of 
a certain logical completeness, but would involve 
enormous practical uufainioss in executioiu 
Proposals for the transfer of particular kinds of 
landed property from private individuals to tlie 
state may bo less diflicult to carry out 
although less logical in theoiy. lTj»oii the 
foundation of a colony it may bo practicable to 
retain as a public iMitiimony land possessing 
special advantages of situation or of mineral 
wcaltlu But in any old country whore private 
proj)crty in land of all kinds has been fully 
established for many centuries, schemes for the 
acquisition of urban land by municipal bodies, 
or of mines by tlio state, are not likely to be 
cairicd out. If fair compensation were given 
tiio operation would bo perilous, for the jmblic 
authority would have incuiTcd tlie fixed charge 
of an immense debt in return foi* a projHJity 
winch might at any moment sutler depreciation 
through a dcelino of national prosperity. If 
no cunqwnsation or nominal compensation were 
given, the conliscaliou of the lauil in cpiestion 
would involve such an attack on rights of 
property as would amount to a revolution. In 
this case it is unlikely that private owiierohip 
of othei sorts of land could survive. 

(2) Pr<>j)osals of the second class would not 
invulvo the abolition of jirivaio iirojicrty in 
laud. They are directed to the taxation of 
landowners to the extent of the unearned 
iiicremeiit. J. S. Mill ])roposed and Mr. 
Diivvsoii and other writers have repeated the 
sugge.stion Miat all the land in the United 
Kin^ d'jin ^hoiikl be subjected to a periodic 
oibcu' valuation and that the state sliould 
take for itself any increase in value which 
could not be shown to be duo to the labour and 
cajutal of the proprietors. Schemes of this 
kind aro not open to the moral or political 
objections which may ho made to all *011011103 
of oonliscation. Hut their execution would 
involve serious dilliculties. If Mill’s pro|>osal 
were applied to agrieulturu! land, it vtould be 
found almost impossible to say how much of a 
growth in value was dim to tlio general 
pregre&s of society and how much lo improve* 
monts olfectcd by the proprietors. If the state 
were lo call periodically for their accounts and 
to allow them the current rate of interest on 
the capital showm to have been spent in improve¬ 
ments, it would discoui’agc all the most intelli¬ 
gent and useful improvers. For the return upon 
agricultural improvements is not really uniform. 
Some never repay their cest; others are highly 
profitable. It may also be urged that if the 
state is to deprive landowners by special enact¬ 
ment of increase of w.alth due to the progi’ess 
of society, tbo state should also guarantee them 
against loss of wealth due, not to their own 
default, but to changes in economic conditions. 


(3) Schel' vS whicR provide for the appropria¬ 
tion by the state of nneamed increment arising 
from certain special causes only* must be 
considered each on its own merits. One of the 
most familiiir schemes of this kind is known as 
Bettennont (sec BETfEiiMEN’i). Its object is to 
secure lor municipal authorities the wlinie or 
part of the increase in value accruing to town 
projKsrty from the execution of improvements 
at the public exjiense. 

4. Conclusion. —In conclusion, it may be 
said that no practicable scheme for securing the 
unearned increment on land to the state has 
yet been dcvi.sed. Further it may ho doubted 
whether the subject is of really momentous 
j consequence. It is true that in (heat Britain 
! during the pa.st hundred years, and still more 
' in new countries such as the United States, 
the unearned increment on certain kinds of 
landed projicrty has been prodigious and has 
resulted in vast private fortunes. It is 
natural therefore that reformers should find in 
the ajipropriation of the unearaed increment 
a substitute for every other kind of taxation, 
and should debate upon the good which the 
national and local authorities might have done 
with this vast revenue whieli n(»body would 
liavo missed. A sceptic niiglit reply tliat a 
great revenue which is raised without being felt 
is usually spent in the most foolish and 
mischievous manner, as may bo seen by the use 
which our American kinsmen have made of the 
resources derived from their stringent tariff. 
But further, it may be urged that the state has 
an indefinite power of taxation, and that under 
a democracy, which is the most costly of all 
forms of government, taxation is always 
becoming heavier, and is more and more 
thrown upon property, especially, where land- 
owners are few, iqion lauded property. Under 
tlicse ciroiimstanccs, it is certain that the 
national and municipal authorities will in 
futuro draw an ample revenuo from landed 
pioperty wheth' ar iii> any unearned increment 
aocnied theroon. The taxation of the 
nnr .mod increment incliulcd in the Budget of 
IfiOb is not by any means on the lines laid 
dowT by Mill, as it is a tax on one class only, 
not “ halanoed by taxes on other classes” of 
tlm community, which he considered essential 
lo secure justice. The alterations in value duo to 
cliango.s in the purchasing power of money must 
also 1)0 causes of iiic<iuaUty in such taxation.' 

[See Adam Sniitli, Wealth of l^aiions^ bk. v. 
ch. ii.—Ricardo, Principles of PiiUtiecd Economy 
^nf Taxa^on, ch. x. —Mill, JVinc i ples of PditiccU 

1 The “ iim-arnod incremciil” r»n land has iKJon nv 
ft'rred to tlironghont this article, as tin: examples which 
oconomlp wrl^^r« have taheu am iwuall; drawn from 
that class of projMrty. The doctrine is, however, 
iheoroticalh' as applK-ablc to every other closciiption of 
property—for nxamph-. to shares m tiadin^ eomiianSes. 
Huc1i8hnro.sha\flbtien hiiowii to hare risen in price from 
.Cl to JCtO in a short time. Would the £39 in this case 
be "unearned increment"? 
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JkoTumy^ bk. v.—and Papers on D*.nd Taiure 
in Dissertations a'iid Discussions^yoL iv.—Cobden’s 
later speeches.—Dawson, TJie Unearned Increment. 
Many references to the subject are scattered tbrongh 
the extensive literature relating to Urnt.] f. c. m. 

INCllEMENTUM or Ciusmentum, a term 
used in mediaeval accounts. To understand 
its exact meaning requires some knowledge of 
the manner in which a statement of reeeijit and 
expenditure was drawn up in the middle ages. 
The sinijdest way to explain it will ho to take 
a particular example. Suppose we consider the 
form of a bailiirs yearly account of the estate 
under his management. First comes the on>ts 
or charge beginning “ This accountant is charged 
with,” or “ This accountant renders account of 
so much for so and so,” mentioning all the items 
of the year’s income: then follows the expendi¬ 
ture account, beginning “of which (money) 
BO much (is expended) in so and so,” mention¬ 
ing all the items of expenditure. At the end, 
or in the case of the Tijie Rolls at the beginning, 
is the amount of money handed over by the 
accountant, and finally the statement dehd or 
quietm est or habet de, mpcrplus with the sum 
owed by him to the estate or by the estate to 
him, as the case might be. The differenco 
between this and a modern statement of receipt 
and expenditure is not apparent on tlio face of 
it. Consider, however, one typical item, the 
rental account for instance. On the charge 
side will bo simply: “ Routs—so much,” wtb- 
out any particulars. On the expenditure side, 
before the sums spent in rc]»airs etc. will be a 
number of entries such as “so much for rent 
unpaid for such and such a house bcc/mao 
unlet,” or “because its rent has been reduced 
by that amount,” or “because it is in mins.” 
In fact the charge is the whole rental of the 
estate as ascertained by a survey made at some 
time, it might be years before the bailiff entered 
into office, any diminution of rental being 
accounted for as a modern bailiff would account 
for expenditure. Any incresse in tliis rental, 
owing to now sources of revenue being de¬ 
veloped since a survey was made, was called 
Iticremenium, and was either accounted for 
under a separate sub-heading or added to the 
amount of the charge year by year. This 
system was cai*ried out to a gi*cat extent in 
all medieval accounts, the tendency being, 
whenever possible, to charge the accountant 
with a definite sum, which did not vary from 
year to year, and to consider any fluctuations 
as distinct items of revenue or expenditure 
•♦nder the names of inxre^netdv/m and^' allocn,’ 
Uorm or acquietaniioB. Ono of the principal 
fiscal provisions of Magna Charta, os issued in 
1216, was, that the counties should be kept at 
their old forms absque uXlo incre^nento (see Farm 

THE OoUNTIBB, PiPE RoLtS). 
to ths^a^ox. History of the Exchepter, London, 



INDEMNITY (Fr*)* Besides the ordinary 
acceptation of the word indemnity os compensa¬ 
tion for damage by individuals or prejudice 
caused by acta of the authority in the general 
in'terc.st, it is employed in France to designate 
the payment received by pciacns exercising 
public functions unpaid. The indemnity of 
senators and deputies is fixed by the electoral 
laws of 1876 at fr. 9000 (£360) a year. If 
they already exorcise an office paid by the state 
their salary is suspended while tlicy sit in 
parliament, unless the salary is greater tluan 
the indemnity, in which case they receive tlio 
difference. The law declares cxj)resRly that the 
functions of municipal councillors are gratuit¬ 
ous, the ouly exception being the right of the 
council to allow a sura of money to the mayor 
to uphold the dignity of his office; but tlio 
Paris municiiMil councillors, taking advantage 
of the distinction made between salary and 
indemnity, have for some years past voted 
themselves annually an indemnity, first of fr. 
4000 (£160) each, afterwards increased to fr. 
6000 (£240) for their personal expenses. The 
illegality of the vote is incontestable, but tlio 
government has so far tolerated the infraction 
of the law. T. L. 

INDEMNITY, A promise whereby one 
person undertakes to indemnify (to hold harm¬ 
less) another against a liability imdcrtakcn on 
behalf of indemnifying party. An indemnity 
must be distinguished from a Guarantee {q.v.). 
If a person is entitled to indemnity against a 
liability he may, when sued in respect of such 
liability, servo a “third party notice” on the 
indemnifying jKirty, who wdll thereupon become 
bound by the judgment, iinkss he becomes a 
party to the action and disputes his liability. 

INDENTURE. A deed under seal, if made 
between two or more parties, is called an “in¬ 
denture”; if it is the deed of one party only, 
a “ deedpoll.” The first-mentioned name came 
to be used as deeds executed by several parties 
were generally copied out twice on the same 
parchment, which was then separated by an in¬ 
dented division. K. s, 

INDEX NUMBERS'*^ are used to indicate 
changes in the value of money. The objects 
for which this measurement is undertaken are 
thus well stated by Sir R. Giffcn (Second Report 
of the committee appointed for the pur]) 08 e 
of investigating the best method of ascertain¬ 
ing and measuring variations in the value of 
the monetary standard. Report of the British 
Association, 1888):—(I) The fixation of rents 
or other deferred payments extending over long 
periods of time, for which it has boon desired 
to obtain a currency of a more stable sort than 
money is supposed to be. (2) To enable com¬ 
parisons to bo made between the value of money 
incomes in different places, which is ofton an 
object of groat practical interest: not only 
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individuals contemplating resiilential changes, 
l)ut also govoriiments and other largo s])eiid- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having toconsidor this question. (3) "fo 
enable historians and other students makin/j 
uo7n])avisons between i)ast and present to give 
an ajiproxiinate meaning to the money expres¬ 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given tine, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or expenditure in a past 
age would me^n in modern language. To which 
some would add: (4) To ali'ord a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously aifccted by a variation in jinces ; 
and of tbo correction wbicb it would be desir¬ 
able to apply to tho cuneiiey. 

An index number is eonstnicted by com¬ 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
hctwcou the price of a certain arlielo at a 
particular date under consideration {e.g. last year 
or month) and the ])iicc of tlie same ai ticlo at 
a period taken as base or shindard (e.j/. 1867- 
77, in tbo index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Jouiwd of the SlaiiMical Society, 
1886 and 1893). These ratios arc generally 
expressed as ])C’rcentag<5s. Ky. the percentage 
for floar in 1885, as given hy Mr. Saueibeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that tlie pi ice of Hour in 1885 
is to tne average ]iiiee of tlic same article in 
1SC7-77 .‘s 63 :100. The term index number 
is bornetimes applied (e.^. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. cit.) to eaeli of tbeso itl‘m^, as well as to 
tbeir combiiijilioii. 

The percentages aie usually compounded hy 
lauhig an Aveuauk of them. But a result of 
equal gene ality may be obtained by taking 
thei siun. Cue of tlie best-known index 
miruu'Ts, tl'at of the Economist, is tliu.s con- 
stiT.cted. Tw<‘iity-two articles having been 
selected, tho price of each artielo at th<‘ current 
dat*" coinjinved witli its price at tlie .standard 
period (! 845-50) is expressed as a ]>erc^ntage ; 
and the sum of these percentages is pu. as tlie 
index nnmher. Thus tho J’hmumist index 
number for tlio year 1873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily reduced to the form of an average by 
simple division (c.g. 2947-f!^ii = 134). Ac¬ 
cordingly in what follows it will be sufficient 
to consider the latter form only. 

Tho construction of an index number presents 
Hio following problems: (a) What are the 
commodities of which tho prices aro to be taken ? 
(6) How are the, jirices to be ascertained ? (c) 
How aro the ratios between tho prices of each 
article at the current and the standard dates 
to bo combined ? 

Tlie auswci-s to thesi- <jit'‘stions vary according 
to tbo jmrpo.so in hand (above, iq>. 384-5). As 
appropriate to the llrst purpose, a standard of 
defeired payments, tu methods present them¬ 
selves, viz. to arrange tJiat the debtor should 
])ay, Uio creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount 
VOL. II. 


of utility, *0 to speak; or (2) the product of 
tho same quantity of labour—or more exactly 
effort and sacrifice. 

Of tlieso mctliods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par exccVence the measure of 
tlie change in the value of the monetary stand¬ 
ard, Tho former method is indeed more prac¬ 
ticable, pcrha]>s more intelligible. However, 
in favour of tlie latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to be the 
nearest possible approach to Iticardo’s coneejtliun 
of a commodity invariable in value, “which at 
all times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to jnoduco it” (Principles, iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Kiclies,” cp. Mill, bk. iii. ch. 
XV., “OnaMeasnroofValue”). “Astandard,” 
says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves tho same 
labour and tho same sacrifico in obtaining it” 
(Niiieteenth CcnJuiy, March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, in his evidence before the royal com¬ 
mission on gold and silver, says, speaking of 
appreciation of gold : “When it i.s used os de¬ 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diniiiiution in tho 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds—that is, not only mamuil labour, but 
the labour of business men and all others en¬ 
gaged in industry of any kind ” (C^fuestion 
, 9025). 

If the first method is adojited, the answers 
to tho questions above set are as follows: (a) 
'riie commodities of which the jirices are to be 
taken should be articles of consumption lutber 
tliau materials and implements. Payments 
for personal services should be included, but 
not wagi's in general. (5) Retail i»rices should 
bo used, (c) Tho projKjr combination of tho 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighted (see Average). The general principle 
according to which tho weights aro to be assigned 
is that they shoult reiircscnt the importance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may be embodied in different plans. 

1. One plan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
vj luo of the corresponding commodity at tho 
initial or standard period. Accoi’diiig to this 
plan the index number ^is tho ratio between 
tbeso two values: tho quantities initially con¬ 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at tJie standard }tricc8. 
This motjiod is exemplified by Sir H. Giifeu'fc 
gstimatc of the change in the value ol money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier ycara. 
in his report on prices of exports and impoits, 
1885, table V. 

2. Another plan is to assign, os the relative 
importance of each iierexintagc, its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir 1. i'algiuve’s mcmoramliim 

2 0 
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on Currency and Standard of Value ... in 
tlio tliii'd rciK)vt of tlio voytil commission on 
dopvcssion of Imile and industry, tiblc xxvii. 

3. Accordiii;» to another jdan, the index 
number is the ratio between the following 
two values: the quantities consumed at iiie 
current dab: at tlie current jmces, and the same 
quantities at standai'd juices. This plan is 
ado})tod by Mr. Sauerbeck iJourn, Slat. Soc.^ 
1886, p. .'ilto). 

4. Or, in-stead of taking oitlier the initial 
quantities or those of tiie current date, a mean 
between tlie two may bo taken. This la the 
jilau adopted by the British Association Com* 
mittee. Tlicy estimate “the average iiational 
ex]>enditiire on eacli class of article at ]>resent 
and for the last few years ” ; and put for the 
relative inqjortaiico of each commodity a round 
number corre-sponding to that estimate. Thus 
the estimated exjienditure j)er aunum on ivhnat is 
£60,000,000, and on wal £100,000,000 : that 
is reapoctivoly 6’5 per cent, and 11 jier cent of 
the sum of the corresj)onding estimates for all 
the commodities utilised by the committee. 
As eonvcjiient a])proximations, the weights live 
and ton arc recommended by the committee. 

If theiadcxnumbcrbased on labour(ac‘eabove, 
p. 386), rather than on consumption, is adojdcd 
as the standard for deferred jiaymeats, it would 
be proper by analogy to take as the measure of 
a[)pi*eciation or deju-ociation the change in the 
pecuniary remuneration of a coitain sot of 
services, namely all, or the principal, which are 
rendered in the eourae of production throughout 
the community during a year, either at the 
initial or the current epoch ; or some expression 
intermediate between the h'o specified. But 
it may be doubted whether the statistic.s 
requisite for this method aixj available. 

With regard to the second and third of the 
purjioses above enumerated, the determination 
of the coini>arativo value of money at distant 
places and remote times—one or other of the two 
methods indicated would seem to be theoretically 
proper. 

For the fourth purpose, the regulation of 
currency, the proper construction of the index 
number would seem to be as follows: (ct) The 
“artiolos” of which the prices are taken into 
account should be both commodities and services; 
(&) both wholesale apd retail prices should be 
iBed ; (c) the relative imjiortauco of each 
article should bo proportioned to the demand 
upon the currency whieh it makes. But here 
oo in other parts of the subject theovy halts a 
little, and statistics lag far behind theory. 

Considering the theoretical doubts and statis¬ 
tical difficultica^which attend the detonninatiou 
of weights projMir.to each purjmse, there is much 
to be sahl in favour of assigning equal relative 
importauoe to.^ll tlio iteuB; especially if care 
is taken to include many articles such as corn, 


cotton, etc., which for any of the pnrjwacs which 
may be contemjilatcd must be of lirst-rate im¬ 
portance. Such is the character of some of tlic 
jirinciiMil index iiumbors whieli have been coU’ 
stimcted—those of the Jflamomisf., of Jovons 
of Soetboer, and of Mr. Sauerbeck. 

In the construction of such an index mimlici 
the use of the arithmetic mean Is not imperative. 
.Jevons employs the geometric mean. His 
reasons for jn’eferring it are not very clear (the 
“Variation of Prices,” Carrenetj and Finance, p. 
120). A more intelligible cxjilanation is given 
by Pj'of. Westergoard ( IFahrscheinlichknlslchn’) 
—the geometric mean alone presents a ceiiain 
consistency between its results, which may be 
thus indiciited. Taking any three dates, x, y, 

z, put the symbol to denote the index 

number for the date y rcfei red to the date x as 

standard ; with similar interpictations for 

audf-). Then g)x(r) = g), a, it 

by analogy with perfect measurements in other 
Hcionees, if the geometric mean be used, but 
not if any other mean be employed. The 
geometric mean has also the advantage of 
being less liable than the ordinary average to 
be unduly aHeeted by extremely high ju-iees 
{lieport of the Britidi Assoeialim, 1887, p. 283). 
The great objection to the geometric mean is 
its cumbrousnc.ss. 

There is anotlier kind of mean which has 
some of the advantages of the- geometric, and 
is free from its essential disadvantage ; namely, 
the median (see Avi -ij xuk), which is formed, by 
arranging the items in the order of magnitude, 
and talcing as the mean that figure which lias 
as many of the items above as below it. For 
instance the median of the forty-five j>oreentages 
on wl^eh Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number is 
based was, for 1892, 66 ; while the arithmetic 
mean was 68. It is difficult to see why the 
latter result is preferable to the former; il 
what is iicqnired is an index of the change in 
general pi ices, not specially I’oferred to any 
jiarticular j>urposo, such as of securing a con¬ 
stant benefit to a legatee. 

The perplexity of a choice between such a 
variety of methods is inucli reduced by the two 
following considerations. First, beggars cannot 
bo choosers. The paucity of statistical data 
(see the rejmrt drawn up by Sir R. OilFcn in the 
lleport of the British Association for 1888, p. 
183)restrictathcojK5ration. Thus fortho purpose 
of imlox numbers based on consumption (above, 
p. 385)retiiil prices are theoretically appropriate; 
but “ practically it is fouml that only the prices 
of leading commodities, cajiable of being dealt 
with in large wholesale markets, can he made 
use of” (Oitlen, loc, cit.\ Second, the difference 
between the results of different methods is likely 
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individuals contemplating resiilential changes, 
l)ut also govoriiments and other largo s])eiid- 
ing bodies, spending money in widely distant 
places, having toconsidor this question. (3) "fo 
enable historians and other students makin/j 
uo7n])avisons between i)ast and present to give 
an ajiproxiinate meaning to the money expres¬ 
sions which they deal with, and say roughly 
what a given tine, or payment, or amount 
of national revenue or expenditure in a past 
age would me^n in modern language. To which 
some would add: (4) To ali'ord a measure 
of the extent to which trade and industry have 
been injuriously aifccted by a variation in jinces ; 
and of tbo correction wbicb it would be desir¬ 
able to apply to tho cuneiiey. 

An index number is eonstnicted by com¬ 
bining several items, each of which is a ratio 
hctwcou the price of a certain arlielo at a 
particular date under consideration {e.g. last year 
or month) and the ])iicc of tlie same ai ticlo at 
a period taken as base or shindard (e.j/. 1867- 
77, in tbo index number constructed by Mr. 
Sauerbeck, Jouiwd of the SlaiiMical Society, 
1886 and 1893). These ratios arc generally 
expressed as ])C’rcentag<5s. Ky. the percentage 
for floar in 1885, as given hy Mr. Saueibeck, 
is 63 ; meaning that tlie pi ice of Hour in 1885 
is to tne average ]iiiee of tlic same article in 
1SC7-77 .‘s 63 :100. The term index number 
is bornetimes applied (e.^. by Mr. Sauerbeck, 
op. cit.) to eaeli of tbeso itl‘m^, as well as to 
tbeir combiiijilioii. 

The percentages aie usually compounded hy 
lauhig an Aveuauk of them. But a result of 
equal gene ality may be obtained by taking 
thei siun. Cue of tlie best-known index 
miruu'Ts, tl'at of the Economist, is tliu.s con- 
stiT.cted. Tw<‘iity-two articles having been 
selected, tho price of each artielo at th<‘ current 
dat*" coinjinved witli its price at tlie .standard 
period (! 845-50) is expressed as a ]>erc^ntage ; 
and the sum of these percentages is pu. as tlie 
index nnmher. Thus tho J’hmumist index 
number for tlio year 1873 is 2947 ; such a sum 
is easily reduced to the form of an average by 
simple division (c.g. 2947-f!^ii = 134). Ac¬ 
cordingly in what follows it will be sufficient 
to consider the latter form only. 

Tho construction of an index number presents 
Hio following problems: (a) What are the 
commodities of which tho prices aro to be taken ? 
(6) How are the, jirices to be ascertained ? (c) 
How aro the ratios between tho prices of each 
article at the current and the standard dates 
to bo combined ? 

Tlie auswci-s to thesi- <jit'‘stions vary according 
to tbo jmrpo.so in hand (above, iq>. 384-5). As 
appropriate to the llrst purpose, a standard of 
defeired payments, tu methods present them¬ 
selves, viz. to arrange tJiat the debtor should 
])ay, Uio creditor receive, either (1) the same 
quantity of goods and services, the same amount 
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of utility, *0 to speak; or (2) the product of 
tho same quantity of labour—or more exactly 
effort and sacrifice. 

Of tlieso mctliods the former has been more 
generally accepted. It is adopted for instance 
by the British Association Committee already 
referred to, as par exccVence the measure of 
tlie change in the value of the monetary stand¬ 
ard, Tho former method is indeed more prac¬ 
ticable, pcrha]>s more intelligible. However, 
in favour of tlie latter there are some weighty 
considerations and authorities. It seems to be the 
nearest possible approach to Iticardo’s coneejtliun 
of a commodity invariable in value, “which at 
all times requires the same sacrifice of toil and 
labour to jnoduco it” (Principles, iii. ch. xx., 
“On Value and Kiclies,” cp. Mill, bk. iii. ch. 
XV., “OnaMeasnroofValue”). “Astandard,” 
says Lord Courtney, “should be something 
which as far as possible involves tho same 
labour and tho same sacrifico in obtaining it” 
(Niiieteenth CcnJuiy, March 1893). Prof. 
Marshall, in his evidence before the royal com¬ 
mission on gold and silver, says, speaking of 
appreciation of gold : “When it i.s used os de¬ 
noting a rise in the real value of gold, I then 
regard it as measured by the diniiiiution in tho 
power which gold has of purchasing labour of 
all kinds—that is, not only mamuil labour, but 
the labour of business men and all others en¬ 
gaged in industry of any kind ” (C^fuestion 
, 9025). 

If the first method is adojited, the answers 
to tho questions above set are as follows: (a) 
'riie commodities of which the jirices are to be 
taken should be articles of consumption lutber 
tliau materials and implements. Payments 
for personal services should be included, but 
not wagi's in general. (5) Retail i»rices should 
bo used, (c) Tho projKjr combination of tho 
ratios is an average of the kind technically called 
weighted (see Average). The general principle 
according to which tho weights aro to be assigned 
is that they shoult reiircscnt the importance 
of each commodity to the consumer. But this 
idea may be embodied in different plans. 

1. One plan is to assign as the weight of 
each percentage, or ratio between prices, the 
vj luo of the corresponding commodity at tho 
initial or standard period. Accoi’diiig to this 
plan the index number ^is tho ratio between 
tbeso two values: tho quantities initially con¬ 
sumed at the prices of the current date, and 
the same quantities at tJie standard }tricc8. 
This motjiod is exemplified by Sir H. Giifeu'fc 
gstimatc of the change in the value ol money 
between 1873 (and 1883) and earlier ycara. 
in his report on prices of exports and impoits, 
1885, table V. 

2. Another plan is to assign, os the relative 
importance of each iierexintagc, its value at the 
particular epoch, the current year. This plan 
is adopted by Sir 1. i'algiuve’s mcmoramliim 

2 0 
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[Jevoiis, Thfiory of Exchange^ 2iid cd. p. 99 
(statement of th(i law).—Walker, Vol. Econ., art. 
1112 (a restati'ineut}.-—Mill, I*ul. Kcon., bk. ii. 
cb. iv. § 3 (iuiperfectunis of actual markiita).— 
K'igcworth, McU/teni'itical !‘si/chics, j)p. 19, 46 
(possible exceptions to tlie law of iiidiflerein'o).] 

K V. B. 

INDIRKCT TAXATION, in tlie ordinary 
English use, is that which is “demanded from 
one person in the exjiectution and intention 
that ho shall indemnify himself at the e.\])en 80 
of another” (Mill, Principles, bk. v. ch. iii. § i.), 

i. e. it eotnpnsos taxes on commodities levied 
from pro<luc<'i*s or dealers. 

Tho administrative application of the term, 
at lca.st on tho continent, is wider. “ Indirect 
taxation is levied on the occnrrenco of a fact, 
act, or exchange; it does not recpiire lists of 
contribntmns regularly or periodically estab¬ 
lished” (Ijeroy-Ueaulicu, Science des Fiivinces, 
t. i. p. 273,cp. Wagner, FiiuDizwisscnticfiyff., vc>l. 

ii. p. 239). It therefore covers taxes on sno- 
cessions Hiitl gifts as well as the stamp and 
registration duties. 

According to tho l*iiYsiocuAT8(<7.v.)all taxes, 
except that levied oil the prodnit net, wore 
indirect, since they were nocessarily shifted to 
it (see DfREcr Taxation and Taxation). 

[A. Wagner, Fincvnzwissoischaft, vol. il. pp. 
239-247.] c. K.n. 

The ]»assago from Mill quoted above includes, 
among tho class “ Indirect,” such taxes as— 

“the excise or customs. The producer or 
importer of a coiumoiUty is called upon to pay a 
tax on it, uot with the iutentiou to levy a peculiar 
contribution upon him, but to tax through him 
the consumers of tho commodity, from whom it 
U supposed that he will recovei the amount by 
meaus of an advance in price ” (Mill, Principt^-Ai, 
bk. V. ch. iiu § i.). 

Mill’s definitions of diicct and indirect taxes 
make tho diH'crcnce to turn upon the mode of 
incidence, a division ]trobably originally sug¬ 
gested by tho theory of the UnYsiooKATS {q.v.) 
that all taws being jiaid ultimately out of the 
“not produce” of land, it would Iw) bettor to 
impose a single tax charged directly on the 
landowners than to assess tho fund htdj,rti:tly 
by other taxes. Rut, as Siflgwiek {Principles 
of Political Fcommy, bk. iii. ch. viii. § 8) 
says— 

*'we can only partiaKy succeed in making tho 
burden of ‘ direct ’ or * indirect ’ taxes fall where 
we desire; the burden is liable to Iw transferred 
to other }»ersons wlictf it is iuteuded to reiuaiu 
wuc.s it is firat imposed; and, on ti'e other 
hand, when it is intended to he traijsfcrre<l, tho * 
process of transference is liable to bo turdy and 
incomplete.” 

Tims— 

“In common parlance the distinction between 
direct and indirect taxes is pmctically relegated 
to the mind of legislator: what he wishas to 
have home b> the orlgmal taxpayer is called a 


direct lax, what ho intends to have home by some 
one else than the original taxpayer is called m> 
direct UiilortuuaUdy the intention of tlie legis- 
lat 9 r is not identical with the actual result. We 
must, then, either n;vise our uoimuicluture or 
declare the present distmction of little value” 
(Seligniaii, 7'he SJtiflimj and Inculence oj Taxa¬ 
tion, 1899, p. 311). 

A distribution of taxes subject to change with 
every new theory of incidence must neecssavily, 
whatever may bo its value in economy, be 
almost useless fur administrative i»urj)oses. 
Hence Ikstalde states that— 

“ practical financiers liavt! adopled a diH’creiit 
basis of dibtnictioii, and regard those tuxes us 
direct which are levied on peimuiieiit aud recur¬ 
ring occasions; wbilu chaigcs on occasional and 
particular events are jtlaced under the category 
of indirect taxation" [Public Finance, ed. 1903, 
p. 271). 

Under ibis method the income tax is dircoi, 
and the excise and lustoins indirect, as in 
Mill’s delinitions, but the death duties fiom 
direct become indirect. This classilieation, 
which is based on the pos.'^ibility or otlimwiso 
ot having a list of laxpaycis {rUe 'noincnahf) 
is that adojiU'd in Rrancc. 1’. Leroy-ljcaulieu 
objects to It as empirical, and confounding things 
which ought to ho distinguished. He would 
deline a tax as direct if it w.is intended to 
charge the taxpayer immediately and pixqior- 
tionally to liis fortune or revenue, aud as indirect 
ii otherwise {Science des Fmmees, 1899, vol. 
i. 273). Wagner {FinanzunssaiscUofl, 1890, 
vol. ii. 237*217) gives a full account of tho 
controversy wiLli ie8])ect to teimiuoJogy. lie 
tavours a deJinition based on mcideiiee, 

Biistablo, desirous of retaining the broad line 
of division that tho old meaning of “diiect” 
aud “indirect” gave, observes that — 

“if wiftako the leims, not as giving a coiiiplolo 
classificatjou of tuxes, but :is tuaiking the preseiicc 
or abseuce of a certain cliarm terislie, they may be 
employed with advaulage, but lather to suggest 
reasons lor discrimination than to definitely settle 
results.” He starts, then, 

“with the conception of direct taxes as those 
levied immediately on the ‘subjects,’ or iiltimatt 
bearers, of the eliarge, aud therefore embracing 
taxes on income aud i)roi>erly, or on their com¬ 
ponent parts, m o]>position to duties on com¬ 
modities aud on exchange, where there is a shiftiuf 
of the burden from the iiumediato payer to tlie 
'subject’ which justifies the name of •iudii‘ect,"' 

aud proceeds to consider tbe mciita and defects 
of each class. Un tlio borderland between 
direct and indirect taxes he places taxes on 
transfers, on contracts, on coiuiminication and 
transport, and, in short, Uie numerous Chaigos 
on acts (pp. 349*356). 

Ill favour of direct taxation may be urged 
facility and small cost uf collection, combined 
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with (lelitiiloncss of yield, whilst against it are 
the uiipopiilaiity of the collector’s demand for 
payment, Urn diliiculty of taxing directly the 
[toorer inenilmrs of society, ami the iuolastiiily 
of certain lorins of cliargc, c.tj. on lunds and 
houses, the assessment of which is usually of 
necessity lixed for some years. Indirect taxa¬ 
tion is more costly to collect, and more variable 
in its yield, owing to the j>owcr of increasing 
or diimiiisliing conBumption ot taxed com* 
inoditics at M'lll, but it is hardly felt at the 
lime of ]>aymcnt, is available for reaching the 
|K>orer classes, and in times of prosj)erity is 
automatically expansive. Its special draivback 
is the danger of loss through llie disturbance 
of industiy, paiticulaiiy by excise iiiterfereiieo 
with freeiloin of maiinfacture. (For the jKiint 
of view of a linaneo minister, see Hansard, [l 02] 
f)8;b5Sr..) 

“In spite of the evils that aie associated with 
indneet taxatiop. and are only partially prevented 
by liscal iiuproveuienf s, it has been found necessary 
by all the great nations of modern times to retain 
customs and excise duties as an important part of 
the, tax system. In England, Russia, and Franco 
the excises and cuslonis yield about half the 
national luvemies. In (.Tcnnaiiy Ihe impenid 
legislation regulates the customs and excises on 
salt, toliaeci), .spirituous liqnois, beer ami sngai, 
and Witii three exceptions the conslitueiit States 
do not tox those things. Jn the United States 
the feder.al government draws most of its reienuc 
from excises and customs in nearly equal pro- 
))ortion. In coinjianug direct and indirect taxes 
both must be considered, os parts of the whole tax 
system, '"he chief merit in either case is that 
Uu one reme liej; the defects of the other.” 
(Niciiolson, IClevients of Pohlical Economy, 1003, 
p. 481.) (See Diukct Taxation. Cost 
or Coj.uECTioN OF Taxks. Taxation.) 

F.A. 

INDIRECT UTIUTY. A distil, ^ion has 
been ilraxvn hetwcim direct ami indirect utility. 
“Direct utility,” Jevons says (TJbcortj of 
PoUdeal Ecommy, ch. iii.), “attuiios to & 
thing like food, which we cau actually ajqdy 
to satisfy our wants. But things which have 
no direct utility may be the means of procuring 
113 such by exchange, and they may tlicrefoi*e 
be said to have iudiroct utility.” 

Jevons refers, in c'-nnection with this, to the 
following pa.ss.ge in (lamier, TrriiU (fEcvnomie 
Politufue, 6th ed. ch. i. § iii. : “ Utility is direct 
or indirect. It is direct in the case of things the 
immediate application of which satisfie.s our wants ; 
a loaf of bread’posst sacs this utility for a man 
siiirering from hunger, it is indirect in the ca.se 
of things which are only the means whereby we 
can procure what is necessary to satisfy those 
wants, which they cannot themselves satisfy. For 
instance, a man )K>sses.ses two pieces of bread: 
with one bo aitishes bis hunger; this an ex¬ 
ample of direct utility : urged by thirst, be 


exchanges the othei for something to drink; thii 
is an example of indirect utility. 

“ Utility which is no longer direct acquires th« 
qu.ality ot being intorchangealilc, and Irccomcs also 
i'aluc ” (see Utti.itt). 

INDIVIDUALISM. This term was applied 
by .1. S. Mill {Sodalls/ii, p. 114) to that system 
of industrial organisation in which all initiative 
Is due to private individmls, and all organisa¬ 
tion to their voluntaiy agreement. Under 
such a system the functions of the state 
are restricted to the maintenance of order, 
including the defence of the country, the 
enforcement of coiitiacts, an<l in general 
to supidying the comlitions ncee.ssary to the 
working of voluntary action. The natural anti¬ 
thesis to individualism is Coi.leitivism orwm 
may say Socialism, a system under which in¬ 
dustry Is directly organised by the state, which 
owns all means of production and inaungcs all 
processes by appointed ollieers. 

In il.s extreme lonii individualism would 
ileuy to the state industrial activities of every 
soil, even tbe construction of roads, bridges, 
am! liaibonrs, and the coinage of money. 
Going still farther, it is di.scovered that the 
so-called repiessivo functions of the state are 
mostly industrial. Law'suits are a s]iccies of 
compulsory arbitration of disjuites, including 
industrial ones. The punishment of theft is 
the repression of a ]H‘i.sonal activity known to 
be ]>crnicious. A few have been found who 
disapprove oven of these functions ot the state 
and urge their cntiio abolition. They are 
properly known as anarchists or disbelievers 
ill any government, and they repn‘aeut tbe 
utmost range of individualism. In the follow¬ 
ing discussion it will be understood that only 
a qualified individualism is inleiidcl, that is to 
say, such a compromise willi the opposite 
principle as has been represented by the most 
individualistic of modern states. 

The essential features of individualism are, 
(1) private projiSity in capital, to which arc 
added almost of necessity the rights of bequest 
and inheritance, thus |)ermiUing unUmiicd 
transfer and accumulation. (2) Competition, 
u riviflry between individuals in the acquisition 
v)f wealth, a struggle for existence in which the- 
fittc-st survive. *■ 

It is cviilcnt that both these jn-mciples have 
i advantages and disadvantages lor society. In 
entering a field where controversy has been 
violent, only a brief cnjimeralion of admitted 
tendencies i.s ajij»ropriate. Among the advan¬ 
tages of individualism should firet be mentioned 
the enormous incentive it furnishes to the 
accumulation of projicrty and so in lirectly to the 
production of w’calth. I’asks avs undertaken 
in hope of unusual personal advantage which 
would not bo nnderiakeu by a man receiving 
a moderate and fixed reward not inllueneed 
by special achievements. It is ])lam that s 
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CDusidemWe class of persons are thus induced 
to exert to the utmost faculties which would 
otherwise lie dormant. Further, the control of 
funds o' capital by individuals enables them 
to develop ideas of great value to society, but 
ideas which society would not value until so 
developed. Tims it is claimed that individual¬ 
ism not only excites ingenuity but gives it 
scope, and utilises it in a way that socialism 
would not so obviously do. Finally, quite apart 
from all material advantages there .sliould bo 
noted tlio iiiiellectnal qualities which indi¬ 
vidualism dovelojis—shrewdness, penctiation, 
aggressiveness, and indopendenec. 'I’hesc char¬ 
acterise in a high degree the fornniost members 
of an advanced individualistic society. 

Certain disadvanfciges are, however, e(pially 
obvious. Tlie principle of natural selection 
.si'enia to be abnormally active in a vigorous 
individualistic society. If great incentives are 
furnished to certain men, their number is in¬ 
creasingly small. The hope of accumulation 
becomes a forlorn hope to most men in a highly 
organised individnalistic society, and they snfl'er 
from a dearth of incentives destructive even 
of the simplest economic virtues. Thus tlio 
impetus given to production by individual 
incentives is partly neutralised by the deteriora¬ 
tion or arrested development of the masses of the 
productive population from wliom these incen¬ 
tives are increasingly withheld. It is further 
neutralised by the faet that the contiol of capital 
moans also ]>rivilege in consumption. If men 
of wealtli are merely capitali.sts, and consume 
moderately, tlie only danger arising from their 
dispi-oportionate ownership is that of excessive 
fonnation of capital, but to this danger we must 
add that of occasional spendthrift consump¬ 
tion, alike detrimental and irritating to society. 
The tondeucy of ca]iita] to accumulate in the 
m<»it competent hands has also its countcipart 
in the clianccs of inlicritance, which often give 
it to those wiio are incompetent. 

Tlio more conspicuous disadvautage of in¬ 
dividualism is the waste involved in competition. 
Its cost in active antagonisms and divid^ eiforte 
is enormous, and has been frequently dis- 
Glided. Finally, the intellectual qnfilitios 
■dbvelojied by individualism are nioi*c or less 
balanced by the etliionl weakness which it in¬ 
volves. Individualisu^ is avowedly egoistic. 
Competition has often scorned ruthlessly to 
eliminate ethical sentiment. At tlm best it 
threatens its existence* , 

u is imiiossible to weigh the raciits and 
demerits of individualism without a fuller con¬ 
sideration of socialism than present data will 
allow. SnlHco it to say that its disadvantages 
have been felt so seriously as to lead many 
countries of late lo modify the system by in- 
creasing the industrial functions of the state. 

The exporioncui of corporate industry cannot 
well ^ disou&tod hero, bnt it is plain that such 


a system is not individualistic, and that the 
principles of management are such as govern- 
ment is familiar with, and might conceivably 
ustiwith an cHicieucy proporiioned to the ex¬ 
cellence of ite own organisation. In this respect 
coiporate industry resembles socialism as well 
as in the further respect that competition and 
its attendant waste are frequently eliminated, 
though the lienclit that might result has not 
always inured to sociely. 

The existing indushial sy.stem Is in many 
respects a mixture of socialism and individualism 
and is doubtless dc.slincd to remain .so, though 
in what proportion the two will ultimately 
eom]>ine it is im[)Ossiblo to predict. No scheme 
of complete socialism has been ])ropos(*d which 
)>rovklcs at all adequately for the utili.sation of 
Imman originality for the ends (»f progress, or 
appreciates the value to society of a leisured 
clas.s. On the otlier hand it is alleged tliat 
the best individualistic systems have largely 
sijuandei'cd and )»ervert.ed originality and de¬ 
veloped a leisured class which has not risen 
to the level of its duties. The modem tendeney 
of society to limit indiridualisin is doubtless 
due to deeper etbieal con.siflerations, the de¬ 
velopment of which is one of the most remark¬ 
able features of tbo day. 

[Aliy standard work on political economy Is an 
analysis of the imlividuaUhtic sy.stem. ICly, Out¬ 
lines of Economics, analyses the pre.sent mixed 
system .os such. Mill discusses the dillicultiia of 
colleetivc or state industry. The wealcness of 
iridividualisni is stated with great foire hy socialif.l 
writers, best of all perliaps in fcMward lielhimy’s 
socialist romance, Looking llarLuxiTd. J^elencc 
and counter criticism are to be found in the works 
of opponents of socialism, e.g. llae, Coniemiioimy 
SocUdism, and Oraharo, iSo< ialism new awi old. 

See also Montague, Individual LilKrty. — 
Nicholson, PrincipUs of Political Eccmoiny, vol. I 
ch. XV. — Donisthorpo, ](idividmlisvu —Wallier, 
“Mr. Itellamy,” etc., Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 
1890.—E. Richter, ZukunftshildcT, 1892.—Also 
Socialism, Ajip.] ii. ii. p. 

INDORSEMENT. See Bill of Exchanor. 

INDUCTIVE METHOD. Tliero is some 
ambiguity in the use of this expression. Some¬ 
times it is used with reference to any impiiry 
in which results are arrived at by the study of 
concrete facts. The following jmssago from 
Prof. R. M. Smith, Science Economic Disamsion, 
p. Ill, illustrates this acceptation of the temu 
“ Finally, wo may ask, what can the inductive 
method do when it faces some gi'cat economic 
problem which affects the whole community 
and civilisation itself? Such a jiroblem is the 
labour problem. What is the condition of the 
labouring class ? Hus that condition dctei ior- 
ated or improved ? The indnetire method has 
not shrunk from attempting to liiid an answer to 
even such questions as these. Thorold Rogers 
has laboriously traced the condition of the Eng- 
lull labourer dmiiig the last six centuries, for tlia 
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pnriK>8e of answering this question historically. 
Giflbn has attempted, by statistics, to show 
that the condition of the labouring cla.s8 lias 
materially improved duiing the last fifty years/' 
Dr. Keynes, on the other hand, objects to this 
UHO of the term and Method of Voh Eeo- 
womy, 2nd cd., p. 200, note) on the ground that 
what is naturally underatood “by induction 
and the indnetivo method is a process of 
reasoning whereby, on the strength of particular 
instances, a general law is established.” From 
this point of view, the instances given by Prof. 
Smith would rather bo regarded as illustiating 
the statistical or realistic or concrete method 
of economic inquiry. It seems clear, however, 
that when an inductive mctliod is spoken of 
it is not usually restricted to a method by which 
general laws are ascertained. Thus, Prof. 
Snlgwick says (“ S*-o])o and Method of Kcrmomic 
Science,”^ p. 33) that “even as regards the pre¬ 
sent condll ion of indnslry in the move advanced 
countries, to which the theory of modern eco¬ 
nomic science primarily relates, there is, I con¬ 
ceive, 111 ) disjmto as to tlie iii-cd of what is 
called a ‘realistic’ or ‘inductive’ method— 
i.e. as to the need of accurately ascertaining 
|)articular facts when we arc inquiring into the 
jMirtictiiar causes of particular values, or of the 
shares of paiticmlar economic classes at any 
given ]dace and time.” Hero the inductive 
method is idoutiiied with the realistic, and is 
not (5oneeivcd as necessarily concerned with the 
ascertainment of general laws, but only of par¬ 
ticular causes at a ]»articular place and time. 
The discussion of the correct use of the term 
induction i nist evidently bo left to writera on 
iud..clive logic; but it may be permissible to 
remark here that Mill’s inllucnce has porha])3 
tended to narrow the use of the term in a vray 
that is neither conformable to iiopular usage 
nor convorient for acioutitic purposes.^ At any 
rat’j, when wc sjicak of the iuductivo method 
with reference to political economy, ^ seems 
best to understand it as meaning any mctlioii 
by which trutlia of soicntirie value are obtained 
which arc not dii’cctly deduciblc from principles 
already known. If the term is thus understood, 
Mill’s inductive mpthods represent only a small 
part of inductive investig.ition ; and the in¬ 
stances given by Profs. Sidgwick and Smith, so 
(ar as the results to which they refer are 
rcgardcfl as having scientific value, are correctly 
taken as illustrations of induction. It seems 
noccssaiy to say that the results must have 
soientilio value; for probably no one woulil 
regard mere economic history or mere statistics 
os illustrating the inductive method, or any 
other method, except in so far as they snpjdy 

I htv^-ellniiPOita u id Adtlresaen, p. 18fi. 

3 The eonii‘W]int> nannw v tew Mill Uxik of Uio aiiii and 
Bcopo or inducl.ioii is probtl)ly hugely Ti'sponsible for his 
low eHtimato of the value of the Inductive inotluxl lu 
oconomlcB. Heo Essays on anm Unsetil&l yiKsfiona o/ 
I'ol. Ecoft., Kusay V., and o/ Eogie, bh. vl. eh. ix. 


results that are oap&blo of throwing light on 
economic tendencies. Even Mill would no 
doubt have been willing to describe tlio in* 
stances given by Prof. Smith as “subsidiary to 
induction ”; and jierhaps it is simplest to re¬ 
gard processes subsidiary to induction as being 
themselves inductive in their nature. 

Assuming, then, that induction and deduc¬ 
tion arc to bo understood in such a sense that 
between them they exhaust all the methods by 
which economic truths of any scientific value 
are ascertained, we have next to ask, What is 
the importance of the imluctivo method in 
economic research? This subject has been 
already to a considerable extent discussed in 
the article on Dkduc'UVE MethoI), and it is not 
necessary to add much to what is there said. 
^I'ho clikssical economists, led by Ricardo, are 
certainly chargeable with having comparatively 
neglected the inductive method. Thcrcaro, how¬ 
ever, some certain grounds on which their action 
may be defended. It may be said, on the one 
hand, that the facts to be dealt with by the 
economist are too conijilicatcd, and too little 
amenable to experiinental treatment, to be 
suitable for the apjiHcation of tlii! inductive 
method. For this reason it may bo urged that 
the observation of economic facts is seldom of 
any scientific value, except by way of verifying 
or correcting the results of deductive reasoning. 
This is no doubt largely true. A purely induc¬ 
tive investigation would bo a long one; and 
the practical impoitaiice of some economic 
truths naturally renders us im\iatit‘nt of slow 
processes. Also, it is no doubt true that the 
economist has seldom the power of modifying 
his facts experimentally, so as to facilitate 
investigation. The importance of the latter 
point, however, may be exuggerated. Tlie 
absence of ex|>eriment is partly compensated 
by the natural onter])riso of human nature, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, by the 
poasiliility of forccaating results. The former 
fact given rise to s^diut is sometimes described 
a.-i “ unintenlioTial cx]ierimciit.” This is 
pel haps an inaccurate expression;* but it is 
certainly true that the natural enterprise of 
human nature renders experiment less necessary 
in such a subject as economics than it is in the 
case of objects tliat arc comparatively incft or 
that are difficult to observe under varying 
ermditions. The powet of placing ourselves 
imaginatively in dill’crcnt circumstances, and 
considoi’ing what tho result would be,* is also a 
condition that renders acV.ial experiment relat- 
, ivoly un’bcccssary. It may be urged, however, 
on the other hand, that the latter circumstance 

I I See Kftyiics’fi .‘Jcojie aiwl Method of i'o'itititl Eamomv, 
I p. 1V5. note. 

3 Tills is whut raimos d('.srrtl)es{//»{;iixrf ^fet^wll o/Eo- 
lUM Eionowy, pp. WIH) /is “an inl«*riorsiibstitute”for 
expenment, or aa "oxpontnrnl, romlnctwl mentally." 
Cp. also Keynes’s ami Method of EolUiml Economy^ 
p. 178, note. 
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to a great extent 7*ender8 t*lio iiiducfive method 
itself unnecessary. “ In order to know, e.g.*' 
says Cairiics(Z(v/t(;aZ MeihodofToliticalEconmy, 
p. 88), “ wliy a farmer ciigagos in llie prodnctioii 
of corn, why lie cultivates liis land up to a cer¬ 
tain point, and why he does not cultivato it 
(iiithcr, it is not necessary that we should 
derive our knowledge from a series of general¬ 
isations jirocccdiiig upward from the statistics 
of corn and cultivation to theniontal feelings 
which stimulate the farmer, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to the physiisal qualities ot 
the soil on which the productiveness of that 
industry depends. It is not necessary to do 
this—to resort to this cireuitons process—for this 
reason, that we have, or may have if wo choose 
to turn our attention to the subjtict, (lir(X5t 
knowledge of those causes in our consciousness 
of what passes in our own minds, and in the 
information whjch our senses convey, or at 
least arc capable of conveying, to us of external 
fKirts. Every one who oniharks in any indus¬ 
trial pursuit is conscious of the motives which 
actuate him in doing so,” etc. It is unnecessary, 
then, in such cases as these, to resort to tlie 
inductive method of inquiry, hecaiwe the chief 
causes involved are known to ns either by direct 
personal experience, or by sympatlietic imagin¬ 
ation, or by tlie instnnnentality of language. 
But this is only partly true. In complicated 
cases it is difficult to disentangle motives—even 
our own,—and to estimate to what extent differ¬ 
ent considerations have weight in our conduct. 
And this is especially difficult when we have to 
compare the actions of men in different times 
and nations. In such cases an inductive 
metliod of investigation seems to be indispens¬ 
able. 

Summing up, then, we may describe the place 
of the inductive method in economics in this 
way. On the one hand, it is the method by 
ivliich the premises of the deductive method are 
secured, ami by which its results are verified. 
On the other hand, it is thef method by which 
im])ortant facts arc ascertained to which the 
deductive method cannot as yet bo ajiplied. 
The importance of carefully ascertaining the 
premises that ought to be adopted in deductive 
-..Reasoning was very much overlooked by the 
earlier economists. They seemed frequently 
to get their premises out of the air without 
any preliminary investigation. Similarly, they 
tended to bo rather remiss in the verification of 
their results. But perhajis their chief error lay 
in the tendency to overlook the importance of 
iu\ se elements in economic life to wl^ich the 
method of deductive inquiry is not at present 
ajqdicable— e.g. to the study of consumjition, 
and to the investigation of special economic 
forces,—os, for instance, that of custom—ojiera- 
tive at |>articular times and places. Tlieir errors 
. in thos’e respects have been well cmpliasiscd by 
thft^historical echool. It is pcrhajis worth 


noting that Carlyle also, in his less scientifi« 
way, brought out the im]»ortanco of inductivi 
irMpiiry. In ch.ap. ii. of his essay on “Cbart- 
isni” he suggests a number ofstaLisiieal iminiries 
with lespe.ct lo tlie condition of the woiking 
elasse.s, which would fonn the basis for a lino 
of inductive investigations. It must be coii- 
fc.sscd, however, that inqiiiries of ihiskiiid have 
not as yet liiiiiislied ns with much deliiiife. light 
either on economic tendeiK-.ies or on nietliods of 
j)rai:tical reform, lint tlicre is every renson to 
hope that they will be more fruitful in the fnlure. 
And if the results of thede<luetive motlmd liavo 
hitlicrto been more imposing, tliey liave jirob- 
ably also been more misleading. The careful 
imjuiries sot on foot by sucli writ-rs as 1x5 Play 
or Mr. Charles Booth can liardly fail in the end 
to be both light-bearing and lrnit'))eaiing. 
This i.s especially the casr5 when such inquiries 
are coiidiieted in accordance with the I'rinciples 
of the IIisroiucAi. Mr;niot). In economies, 
as in other sciences tljat deal with life, the 
genetic method eomhines, to a large extent, tlic 
advantages both of deduction and of induetion. 

[Furtherinformation with regaid lo tlie inductive 
method will ho found in nn)sl K}sten)alic tieatises 
on political ecoiinniy, as well as in works on 
inductivi' logic.—Wagner’s I,vhr- mul Jlandlmch 
der politii>chen Oekonomie is specially instructive 
(Jfrd edition, 18112, pp. 191-22.»).— Dilthey’s Kin- 
leitung in die (icistmvitiscuisi'hoftcn. .ruiy lie found 
suggestive.—Jlcsfereuce may also be made to llie 
various works mentioned at the end of the article 
on Deductivj! Method (see also Histoiucal 
Method ; Statistics, etc.).] j. k. m. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONlliS. Tlie tuoposul 
to found inriusiiial colonie^i owes its origin to 
two causes. First, the jeal or siipjiosed 
existence, of a class vlioso povei ty or deslittilion 
results from want of employment, wliether 
the cause of that want ho iticom]ictene.e, vice, 
the state of ])rodnction, or ovcrpnjmlation. 
Secondly, a tendency on the part of population 
to flock into the, towns, swelling the numbers 
of the above class. Hence, tlie object of such 
colonies may bo said to be twofold, to prevent 
unemployed labourers from drifting into a state 
of vagabondage, a.nd to raise the vagabond class 
to industrious independence. 

Historically, we find thc.so caii.scs jdaying a 
part in Greek colonisation, which was closely 
bound up in the pojmlalion question, and in 
those Roman settlements which rejuesent an 
attoraj)t to solve tlie ognirian difficulty. In 
modern time.® sevoral experiments have been 
made. In Holland tlie scheme of jjlanting out 
the unemployed popnlution of towns in tlio 
country dates from 1818, and has taken two 
forms. (1) The semi-]»enal colonies of Veen- 
hiiizon and OmmerHclians, winch are supported 
and controlled by tlio state, and to which 
vagrants are sent by oi*der of the magistrate. 
(2) The colonies founded and maintained 
by cliaritaldo societies at Frederiksoord and 
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Willelmsoord, in which the destitnte are trained 
in hahifs of industry by a carefully fp'aduatod 
system of charity and sol^intcrcst. In Germany, 
since 1882, cliaritaldc societies have adoj)tcd t]ie 
system as a means ot reclaiming the vagiant 
class by an opportunity of stcacly work and 
sol f-imjirovcnieut. The introdnctiou of the 
system into this country would he to carry 
out the spirit of the Eli/ahotlian ))i)or-law, which 
directed oveisei'i’s to sot tlie ahle-liodicd poor to 
work. But to organise such emjdoyment has 
been found impossible. Tlic parish farm, the 
“roundsman" system, were atUunpts to remedy 
tlestitution by “finding w oik,” that is, by paying 
out of the rai(5S for work which does not ]iay in 
itself. “ livery device for relieving tlio poor by 
means of emjiloymcnt must prove illusory in the 
end, excepting wlieie ilisconneeled with thedo- 
velo)>in<‘nt of fresh rcM»ureca foi tlic romimera- 
tioii of induslty.” The foundation of labour 
colonie.s by (loan ty Councils has(1000)been urged 
as a moans of dealing with vagram-y ; a depart¬ 
mental eonimittee is investigating the question. 

[If. Mills, l^yrcrij! and (hr State, 1887.— Essays 
on the Pruiciples of Chaiilahle InHh(nti(>iiiSy\^'iA. 
—Vhanhj Organisation lienino, Jan. 1888. Hol¬ 
land, I‘oor Law Cov/ermces {W. Midland), 1887. 
—/Jrihods of Em 2 iloying the Unem 2 >loyed (Bd. of 
Ti.ade, Labour Bept., 1803, for complete hiblio- 
grapliy).—Mavor, Lahom Colonics, 1802.—“Genc- 
i.d” W, Booth, harJkCst England Social ScJieme, 
1802, for working of his farm colony.] r.. u. r. 

INDUSTRIAL COLONIES (Bki.gium). The 
present agricultural henoficeiit coloniejj of 
Ijelgium are the survivors of six state pro¬ 
vincial J) '})6ls dc MendidU and two state-aided 
ccloiiios of the private SudeU de, Bicnfa'isance 
all I’xisting in 1831. The U\ o latter are extinct, 
and three of the former are closed. There 
remain—at Bruges for women and 
gills aho”« eighteen ; (2) an agricultural scliool 
al Ke.kheim lor pauper l.ids aged fifteen to 
eighteen ; and (3) t'u*' agricultural jolony at 
llof»g.straeteii, to wliieh liavo been added tlio 
ohl Dutch colonic.® of Merxplas and Wortcl, 
t-ikcn over by the Belgian government in 1870 
at a cost of 800,000 francs (about £32,000). 

The colonies oro under tho control of the 
department of justice. They comprise (a) a 
non-aldo-hodied colony, Hoogstraeten, extent 
270 acrc.s, accommodation 1300 ; (b) an able- 
bodied colony, Merx]*las, 180 acres, accommoda¬ 
tion 3000 ; <ind (»■) woiking giouud, Wortcl, 
for the latter, 1410 acios. The total stock 
comiuisos about 40 horsc-s, 320 cattle, 140 
pigs, and 230 sheep. Tho urea is thus allo¬ 
cated, viz ,—anChle end nasturo 910 acics, heath 
24rj, roads 320, buildings and gardens 74, with 
some lir-wood and uncultivated. The staff 
consists of 76 ]>cr.s,-ns, besides farm-servants, 
ma-ster-millcrs, bakers, gaixiencrs, and foremen, 
and about 140 soldiers. In October 1890 the 
total population, e^^clnding stalf, was 4000, of 


whom 280D were alSe-bodied. The daily cost 
per head was about 65 centimes for an able- 
bodied, aud 85 for an inlirm person (about 
G^d. and 8|id.). The inmates are all adult 
male vagi-ants and mendicants sentenced by 
})olice courts. They are classilied according to 
ability and character, the classes being kept 
(juito sejiarate. The buildings were erected by 
colonist labour. 'Hie work comprises plait¬ 
ing, spinning, metal lattice-work, embankment, 
scavenging, lann and garden work, forestry, 
hiick and tile making, building, carpentry, 
joinery, etc., and newssaiy domestic labour. 
It is allotted accoixling to olassc.?. The colonists 
are allowed to earn money, of which two-thirds 
are paid to them on (Ikscharge: the earnings 
vary from 15 to 18 centimes per diem (about 
l^d. to ]|d.). It is a leading principle that 
all traders shall bo encouraged, and many skilled 
tradesmen are among the staff. The presence 
of m.iny good colonist workmen is accounted for 
by drink, according to the otticiiils. Tho pro¬ 
ducts of the work are paitly taken by govem- 
nicnt and partly sold outside. 

Recidivism is the rule: in December 1890, 
only 247 out of 4213 colonists were thei'e for 
tho iiret time. The general conduct is said to 
be good. The punishments arc cells, or transfer 
to a lower cla.s8. The sanitation is good. 

The labour of the colonists does not nearly 
pay for cost of maintenance. No precise 
accounts were, however, obtainable in 1890. 
The colonics appeared tobcoxcelleiitly managed: 
the question of cost and of refonnatory success 
being the two chief I'oints open to doubt. 

[11. G. Willmk, article in Charity Organisation 
Jiedew, Jan. 1891, “Agric. Ben. Ool. of Belgium.” 
—George NielioIIs, licport 07i the Ooiulilion of Iht 
Lahownng Classes, etc. in JJoUmuI and Jklgimi, 
Maj, 1838.—Mavor, Labour Colonies, Boaid of 
'J'rade Labour Department; Blue Book on EtnpUry' 
went of Une^njiloycd, 1893J. !l. g. w. 

INDUSTiaALCOLONIES(GERMANY). The 
ArhcUcr Kolonoi l*ks three distinctive features. 
It grow out of the conviction tliat for the ti*cat- 
ment of the defective classes employment in the 
o]>eu air was advantageous. It was founded by 
a rcligtous body as “ a work of free com])as8ion.” 
It was established on the principle that work- 
should ho provided for the unemployed instead 
of other forms of relief. Tlie farm or colony 
system had in 1834 been adopted by Dr. Wiclierii 
at the Kauhe Haas, Ilaniburg. Tins inslitution. 
originating in a homo fqr boys, became after- 
wai“ds a settlement of homes, including a train- 
»ing home for a brotlieihood of men to be engaged 
in the work of jiractical charity. Out of this 
inovouieut sprang the Tnnere Mission (1849). 
One of its branches was at Bielefeld, where in 
1866 a colony for oj)ilc|itics was opened. In 
j 872 Dr. von Bodelsoliwingh was placed in 
charge of this colony. lu 1882 he a))plied the 
colony system to the problems of vagrancy and 
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bought an estate at Wilhelmsdorf ne4r Bielefeld 
for the purpose of employing vagrants on the 
rcflamaLiun of the land. Ho argued that on 
this method lialf tho cost of the vagrants’ main- 
tcnanco would he met, many would bo deteircd 
from vagrancy, a check would be put on indis¬ 
criminate almsgiving, and those who remained 
in tlio colony tiireo or four months would learn 
tho new trade of working on tho land, and might 
“return to the life of a citizen.” There are 
now 26 colonies, 3 Roman Catholic, tho rest 
Protestant. Two are in towns; the rest are 
fann colonies. All are under tho supervision of 
the Centralwrstand (kiUscJicr AH/citer-Kolonien. 
In connection with them are lodging-houses 
(^Ilerhei'gen zur Ifeimti) 426 in number, where 
the wayfarer or vagrant can obtain food and 
lodging at low rates; and, in many instances, 
relief stations ( V'erpJUigwiijiiHtaUoiicn), where 
ho can obtain relief in return for a task of 
work. Of these there arc about 1900. Tliese 
lodgings and stations arc placed at intervals 
along the main routes. By German law 
vagrancy is a jmnishablc olTeiJCO. The wayfarer 
in self-justiticalion may produce a way ticket 
( IVimkvschcin), which is checked as he passes 
from phwe to place, and by which ho is obliged 
to travel according to a certain route. Arrived 
at the “ colony ’’ the police make inquiries about 
him. Ho is set to work. After fourteen days ho 
receives, in addition to his maintenance, 2|d. to 
3|d. a day. If he wants clothes he is supplied 
with them. The jjrico is stopped out of his 
wages, though he oiteii lojivcs before his pay¬ 
ments are com plcte. A ny able-bodied man wish¬ 
ing to work is admitted. Habitual drunkards 
are excluded. Di3niisK;il is the only form of 
punishment. The “colonies ' were established 
and are supported by grants fiom state and 
local authorities and by sulweriptions. Tlioir 
produce is chiefly consumed within tho 
colonics. On the stitistics of the colonies 
tlie works of Dr. Bcrthold, the most important 
writer on the subject, give tlfe fullest informa¬ 
tion. There are about 8000 persons admitted 
iu the year. The vagrants in Germany have 
been estimated at 150,000. Of these more 
than half are in tho jirime of life, 25 to 45. 
vv^About 79 per cent represent themselves as single. 
Abojjit 76 per cent have been in prison. About 
44 per cent are unskilled or partially skilled 
labourers. About htfif have been in the 
“colonies” more than once. Many return to 
them frequently. In tho whiter tho “ colonies ” 
are frfll to overnowing. In 1890 about 3.500, 
m 1891 nearly 2000, were turned awa*^. The 
pres-suro lasts during the winter. About 64 per 
cent leave of their own wish : about 19 per cent 
—a decreasing number—obtain situations. As 
to results: prospeutions for.vagrancy have de¬ 
creased from 23,093 (1880) to 13,583 (1890). 
Tho ctdonist<H are kindly treated and work fairly 
well. Kinployars are diaiuuliuod to take men 


from the “colonics.” Many who find situations 
do not keep them. Better-class men think it 
a reproach to enter thorn. As a cure for these 
evils, Dr. Cronemeycr projwscs a combination 
of tho “industrial colonies” with “homo 
colonics ” (see below) for tho industrious and re¬ 
formatory, or penal colonics for those who require 
more strict supeiwisioii or punishment. Dr, 
von Bodolsoliwingh projM>sc.s (1) larger ostahlish- 
ments in the towns to equalise the luossure ; 
(2) a system of asylums for the incajiahlc and 
cripplexl; (3) temporaiy colonies in bad years. 
Professor J. Mavor (Report, Labour Department 
of Hoard of Trade, C. 7182 (1893)) has dealt 
very earelhlly with the economic questions of 
tho colonics. lie says: “It is because tho 
colonist is non-efficient that he does not com|K!lo 
with the labour market.” But if this be so, a 
chief aim of the system, when ostiiblishcd (see 
above), is not fullillod. Next Llie siipjtly of 
winter board and lodging should have the cllect 
of reducing tho relatively higher wages of nn- 
skilledlahonrinsnnimcrtrades. fjastly,altliough 
the numlxns concerned are relatively small, yet 
the minimum subsistence wage fixed by the 
colony for tlie jmrj^ose of inducing men to seek 
outside employment, may tend to some extent 
to become the jnaximum wegc for low-giudo 
labour in the district ([>. 28.5), A home 
colony has been (‘.stablished at Bremerhaven. 
Colonists arc there at first lodged in barracks, 
then in family eottiiges. 'I'here are twelve 
families. At this colony tliero is a considerable 
deficit, made good chiefly by voluntary con¬ 
tributions. 

In tho colony for epileptics at Bielefeld are 
about 1100 patients, under the care of West¬ 
phalian deaconesses and brotlicrlioo<l. Adults 
and children are admitted, and may remain 
even when the epilepsy has terminated in im¬ 
becility or insanity. Admission is chiefly by 
payment on a gra<luaLod scale of charges. 
About fs i)cr cent of the patients are of the 
lower classes. They live in houses dotted about 
in the neighhourhootl. Ktich house is under 
scjiarate sujicrvision, under the charge of a 
house father or mother. At different houses 
arc different workshops. Tho colony with its 
church, etc., forms a society within itself. J'lx- 
pendituro about £31,000, of which about £1200 
iVom patients’ payments , tho rest, grants from 
local authorities and contributions. 

The test of a system for dealing with vagrancy 
is whether it assists those whom it relieves to 
return ns soon as possible to self-supporting work 
in the open labour market. Tlicre is probably iu 
all modern communities a substratum of vagrancy 
which cannot be removed. In tintes of industrial 
pressure this is increased by recruits from the 
ranks of inferior and usually unskilled work¬ 
men, who are the first to be discharged wlien 
fewer hands are employed. A good system would 
offer the minimum atirnctinn to these to become 
pennanent vagrants. There are two methods of 
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relief: (1) to employ ami to emleavour to reform 
character or imiwve capacity ; (2) to relievo 
onder conditions of wholesonm deterrence. 'Hie 
former is the German system, lint the statistics 
do not seem to show that much is aecomplish'^d 
by way of lehnm. The latter is the Kiijrlish 
method ; it makes no direct attempt to relorm, 
but relies on the ai>piicaiit preleriiii}; to ^ain his 
own livelihood to accepting relief on unattractive 
condithms. The result may be tested in two 
ways. Is the number of vagrants siipported in 
winter large as compared witli those supported in 
Hummer ? If so, the system is used as a means 
of })artial depciulcitce by the habitual vagiant. 
Next, is vagrancy on the increase ? lu (rermany 
the winter and summer number of the colonists 
varies widely, lu Kuglainl the wiut.er ami summer 
numbers of vagrants lelieved by the poor*law 
vary comparatively little, except in a year of 
cxcej)Uonal industrial pi’essure. Next llie claim¬ 
ants for reliel at the colonies incre?i.se yearly, 
though it may i)ossibly be argue<l that tlie supply 
of necessary ar-commodation m Geimauy has not 
yet been brought to a level with the requirements, 
and hence a continual increase for the present 
may Im uxi)ecteil. This contention a]»art—it would 
seem that the system draws the vagrant into de- 
pemleiico instead of preventing or reforming his 
vagrancy. In England, vagi'ancy seems to fall 
and rise quickly according to the industrial state 
of the country. If this be so, it is probably due 
in part to the fact that the German system is one 
of relief by 4*m}iloynient, with no deterrent con¬ 
ditions. The work is taken a.s a payment for 
reliit given. It is not laborious and yet it seems 
tojustiiy the request lor relief. A large number 
therefore take it without rlislikc or scruple. Ami 
as this process goes ou, the better-class men liccome 
reluctant !>'> apjtly ; an<l the worse in a manner 
upi- ’opriate the institution to their own purposes. 
The Utter part ot this criticism may l>c applied to 
the Engli.Hh system ; but now in many parts of 
England separate accommodation, with cleanliness, 
decency, and frce<lom from intercourse with others, 
is a,forded to vagrants, so that tlie self-respecting 
man an, if he wishes, keep to himself. • 

[Eor other colonies in Germany and elsewhere 
see The JCpilcpiie awl the Okppled (Charity 
Organisation Series).—For bibliographj, see I'ro 
fesKor Mavor\s liejmU p. 431. The following are 
selected: JHeArlKiter'Kdonie: monthlyoigan of 
the i1e7dr(dvoisfawl, Bielefeld.—G, Borthold, Die 
JSntmckelung der deutschen, ArheitenT’Kohmien, 
ISSO-SQ, Leipzig, 1887 .—Die Weiierenttvickelmg, 
u.s.w, 1SSG-S7y Berlin, 1889 .—Siatistikf 1S87- 
89f Berlin, 1891 .—Die Deutxchen Arbeil^'Kolo- 
nien, 1889-91, Berlin, 1893.—E. Cronemeyer, 
Kiru Znjhkckt der Rlenden, Bremerhavon, 1893. 
— Die llerbergen zur Heitnai und mil ihnen 
i'erhnndeyien I'erpffegungsstafionen im Jahre 
1891, Bielefeld, IS\)'Z.—D:uCsclicr lierbergsverein 
Jahreshericht 1893, Bielefeld, 1894.—C. von 
Massow, Die NaiuraU VerpJUgungsstatiimen vnd 
die NolhioendigkeH Hirer Reform aJs VoTawsdzwig 
ikres Fortbestehene, Bielefeld, 1887 .—Statishk der 
VerpfieguTigsstaiiimen, 1890. Count Uumford in 
Bavaria (1789) founded industrial,culouios.] 
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INDUSTftlAIi C^)I.ONIEa (Holland). 
Tluue aie two classes of colonies, the free 
colonies belonging to a charitable society, and 
the beggar colonies belonging to the state. 

The original fiee colonie.s were fouiulcd in 
1818 by a private society, Maatschtppij mn 
Weldadigheid, wliieli was promoted by General 
van den Bosch, and was composed of a number of 
supporting districts, each entitled to have in the 
colonies as many lamilies as it had contributed 
cjipital sums of 1700 guilders (say i;140 each) ; 
and the district was liable for outfit, travelling, 
furniture, and incidental exj'cnscs. The idea of 
the founders of the society was that iiauperism 
might, to a large extent, be prevented by ])ro- 
viding Hgi'icultnral training .and emidoymcnt 
for able-lmdied, deserving, destitute pei*sons. 

By Dec. 1821,121,000 guilders(.say £10,000) 
bmi been thus collected, and 300,000 guilders 
(£25,000) borrowed: the number of buildings 
was ftOO ; total population 2100. The colonics 
comprised about 3000 acres, cliiefly h<‘ath land, 
near Steeuwijk, Drenthe, purchased at (ixini 22s. 
to 30s. per acre. A quantity ol* land was after¬ 
wards bought at Watercii, but sold in 1859, 
The colonists weie dividet! into 3 clas.seH, viz. 

(a) families, (5) boarders, (c) orpliaiis. Ileiuls 
ol families began as “labourejs,” with the pro¬ 
spect of rising to be “ free lanmu-s.” Besides 
farming, the chief work was weaving, the pro¬ 
ducts being sold to goveniment. Colonists’ 
earnings, over a cerbiin sum, belonged to the 
society. In 1820 the society founded the 
beggar colony of Ommerschans in Overijssel, 
1900 acres being gmnted by government; and 
soon afterwards another at Veenhuizeu in 
Drenthe, 2380 acres being jmrehased. There 
were thwe main classes of colonists (o) 
persons committed for begging ; {(>) voluntary 
inmates; (c) old soldieis. By 1827 the 
population of Ommerschans and Veenhuizeu 
together amounted to 4518, including officials. 

The principal authority on the early history 
of both the free an^l beggar colonies is a report 
by Count Arrivabeno embodied in a jianiphlet 
by Nassau Senior, 1835. Mr. Senior himself 
considered failure inevitable. 

DariAg tlie next quarter of a century the 
colonics struggled on umlor increasing dilli- ^ 
cultics, caused partly by gcncnil bod manafje* 
meiit, partly by the ho|>clcss insolvency of tlio 
beggar colonies. The society was repeatedly 
helped by the state, but mattcra grew worse 
until, in 1859, the gover^ent took over the 
beggar colony, excusing at the same time all 
jnonoys due to the state, and ]»aying off also 
all tlic private debLs of the society. 

Tlic authority for this period is Sir John 
M'Neill’s T 0 |»ort, 1853, in which he un¬ 
reservedly condemns both kinds of colony, tha 
free colony bemuse it did not foster self- 
reliance, the beggar colony because of its expense. 

Since 1859 the free colonics have been nnre 
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carefully managed, though the main lines are 
unchanged, aud they have not much altered in 
size. Much of the land is now compiised in 
six large farms matiagod by the society—manu¬ 
factures have been established, a forestry de|)avt- 
ment h>u) been organised. Colonists keep all 
their earnings; piece-work has largely suppK‘ 
mented time-work; and there are now moj*e 
‘‘free farmers” than ‘‘labourers.” Still on an 
ayerage not more than six fresh familios are 
admitted annually ; and the colonics are not 
self-supporting. 

The beggar colonies have been gradually 
concentrated at Veenhuizen. In 1888 the 
population of Ommerschans was 400, with about 
40 officials, and of Veenhuizen about 2020. 
Nine-tontlis were persons under sentence for beg¬ 
ging. The colonial s are employed on agriculture 
aud simple haudicrattt-. In 1886 only about oiio- 
tliird of all the expenses, amounting altogether 
to about 665,000 guilders (say £55,400), was 
met by tlio colonists’ labour. Such labour is 
said to be very incilieient. The system is not de¬ 
terrent, about two-! birds of the beggar inmates 
having been at the colony at loast twice before. 

For an account of both kinds of colony in the 
present day see Mr. Willink’a articl's written 
in 18S8. He considers that the free colonics, 
good as their work may be, do not annually 
deal with enough fresh coses to furnish a solution 
of the problem of the indigent poor, however 
beneiicial they may be to their limited number 
of inmates: aud that the beggar colonies are 
not successful cither as a deterrent, or from an 
economical point of view. 

[Nassau Senior, Statement of Vie Providon for 
the Poor, etc., in America and Europe (Fellowes, 
1835).—M.ary Ilennell, Afi Outline of various 
Social System (Longmans, 1844).—George 
Niidiolls, Report on Condit ion of Labouring Classe’t, 
etc., in HoUand and Belgium, May 1838.—Article 
in Quarterly Review, Dec. 1835.—Eighth Auuual 
Report of the board of Supervision for the Relief 
of the Poor (Scotland), containing Iteport by Sir J. 
M‘Noill, 1853.—Herbert V. Mills, Poverty and the 
State, 1886.—W. Tallack, article iu Public Opi n ion, 
1st Oct. 1886, and article in Leisure Hour, Feb. 
1887.—H. G. Willink, Duich Home Lcd)our 
Colonies, 1889.—Mavor, Labour Goiowtea.—Board 
of IVade Labour Department Blue Book on Rtn- 
of Unemployed, 1893. Labour Com- 
mission—Foreign Reports.] H. (i. w. 

INDUSTRIAL EdUCATION in Enolanb 
is not, as in France, Germany, and other 
countries, entirely. a government concern. 
4part from the government science^ and art 
department which has its headquarters at 
S. Kensington and at the School of Mines in 
Jermyn Street, in connection with which 
evening classes and examinations are hold 
throughout the country, industrial education 
in England is—-quite characteristically—almost 
entirely j>romoted by charitable endowment 
and by local tpe private'enterprise. By far the 


j most important and recognisi-l factor in its 
j promotion is the City uud GtlJs of Ijoudon 
j IiistiUitc wliich not only pi’ovi'.i's, hut subsid¬ 
ises other establisiniionis wiiicii ;iro providing, 
sound technical instniotiou, aii'i r.iicouragrs in 
the principal industrial cciitru.s of Groat 
Britain the formation of cveiiuig classes for 
I workmen and I'oremen. Tlie Ciuliiworkors’ 
Company aro also working in Mio same direci- 
lion, and the otiicr great livery companies of 
London are being pressed to oxpcn'l a portion 
of their wealth in furthering the same i>bject. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
London and Manchester, and the university 
Colleges of London and clscwbore, arc giving 
great attention to seicnc'" and art as applied to 
industry. But what is even more imjiortant, 
tlie county councils and mmiicipal councils of 
the country are taking up the matter with a 
keen interest. 

Kloinentary technical educalnui liotli for 
girls aud boys bus now for many ^(urs been 
introduC(id into the curriculum ol tli<- (denicid 
ary day school. Evening clos-ios, n.Miully in 
connection with the govcininuit sci'-nce cud 
art department, aro beM ; and contii.uali«m 
schools arc being providt-d in tlie luglicr gmde 
schools insriUikd in the liugev rndu^U•va\ 
centres. TJic royal comnji.ssiu.K'ih .n tlicir 
report of I8.S.5 on teclinical education, de¬ 
plore that England i.s singularly lacking in 
continuation schools of this kind ; but an 
effort is being made to supply this want, 
especially in Mancliestcr nml other industrial 
eentroa. 

Bristol and Birmingham are paying great 
attention to the subject of primary and aocoiid- 
ary teohnical education. In Livinpool the 
late school board, by the iuti-oduction of 
elementary technical instruction, attein])ted to 
connect tlie jirimary wdih the seeondnry schools. 
In Maj^chester, besides the higher-grade schools 
before mentioned, there are several tecibnical 
schools for artisans. Oldham has a scliool ol 
science and art with evening classes adapted 
for the technical instnictiou of young men 
engaged in the various mechanical and tex¬ 
tile works of the neighbourhood, particularly 
machine consiniction and the manufacture of 
cotton. 

Of secondary technical schools and colleges 
the most important and best endowed is the 
Finsbury Technical Collcgo, established in 
1883 by the City and Gilds of London Institute, 
as a model trade school for instnieting artisans. 
Only second to this are Firth College, ShoHield, 
and University College, Nottingham; wliich 
both receive grants from the Institute. These 
colleges are furnished with workshops and 
laboratories and possess every ajijdkncc for 
the illustration and a]t])lication of industrial 
methods in carpentry, building, engineering, 
chemistry, dyeing, art designing, candagi 
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baiWing, mclul plats work, aud IDiDy otilCr 
branches of Irade and industry. 

In special weaving and dyeing schools the j 
commissioncis immd England very deficient as 
coinparod with I'Yance and Gemmny, but they 
bestowed uinpialilied praise on the Yorkshire 
weaving ^''llool3 of Leeds, Jhadford, and 
Keighley, idl which are largely supported by 
grants from the Clothworkers' Company. The 
Ijoeds scluntl was erected by the company at a 
cost of £ir.,000. There is also a fine weaving 
school at (tlasgow. 

Many other institutions, such as the London 
Polytechnic, the Uoyal Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill, the Royal Naval CoUoge, Green¬ 
wich—csjKJci.'Uy adapted for the study of ship¬ 
building—and the Ciystal Palace School of 
piactical engineering—exist, where instruction 
is given in cveiy hranch of trade and industry. 

As specimens of juivate voluntary enterpnse 
in this direction mention must bo made of 





J tnd daily famiiig| ^ 

I botasio gardens. - 
senior students to the neighbowill^ filWS UBi 
herds. In 1880 the Downton Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wilts,was opened on somewhatsitnilarlineR. 

The Board of Agriculture is about to make 
grants (1911), out of funds obtained from the 
Development Commissioners, to local education 
authorities for the promotion of agricultural 
education and research, for which excellent pro¬ 
vision is being made by many local authorities. 

Perhaps the m^t interesting and instructive 
institution for the analytic and scientific study 
of farming and agriculture is the private experi¬ 
mental station at Bothamsted, established by 
Sir J. B. Lawes. Minute investigations and 
comparisons of soils, manures, crops, and pasture 
are made. Experiments in stock feeding and 
stock breeding are carried on upon a most 
extensive and elaborate scale. 

In conclusion the comniissionors found that 


.Messis. Matliei and Platt’s workshop school at 
Salford, inaiiitaiiK'il at thoir own charge for the 
tufhniiial education of their own workers. At 
Oainbridgo tbe commissioners were i»ai ticularly 
struck by tlic meclianical woikshops, instituted 
by Prot'-^sor J. Stuart, to enable the sons 
of mai nr.bct’u-ers and othera to combine with 
univui. iiy training instruction of akind immedi¬ 
ately practicable to their calling. The special 
fea'iiro of the Allan Glen's Institution at 
^a]a^gow is woikshop instruction. Ireland 
appears to be somcwlKat deficient in evening 
classes for artisans, but in the reformatory and 
iiiduslrial sehools of the religious brother¬ 
hoods and sisteihoods, boys are iustnicted in 
a V r^-ty cl trades, and in every department of 
fanning ami gardening. Also many of the 
Irish national schools have school • farms 
attached. In addition to this, the Grocers’ 
Conijuiny sup])ort a school of agriculture at 
’rb'npIc'iiolG ; tJiero is also the Albert National 
Agricultural Tiainiiig Institution at Gl^jcvin, 
with three faniis attached, and there is the 
M-unstor Dairy School. 

Ireland is more advanced in this branch 
of instruction than England. The English 
government, except by the S. Kensington ex¬ 
aminations, has done little or nothing to pro¬ 
mote agricultural education. The few schools 
that exist are self-supporting. The Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and the High¬ 
land and Agrfiuiltural Society of Scotland, en- 
c(»urage this branch of study by acting as 
examining bodies, 'fhe Scottish society makes 
a special branch of forestry, with drainage, 
fencing, bridge- budding, and the chemical 
knowledge of soil j»ro{>ertiea. 

Among the agricultmal establishments in 
England, tlio Royal Agricultural College of 
Cii’cncester, organised by the I’armers' Club, 
holds the first place. The college farm con¬ 
sists of 500 acres devoted to arable, {>asture, 


although Iho British government has almost 
entirely neglected the technical education of 
agriculturists, it has made an ellbrt by its 
examinations to spread a book knowledge of 
agriculture. 

[Report of the Royal Otmmission, on Technical 
Education^ 1885.] a. L. 

INDHSTRlATi EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Education with sjjccial 
reference to the economic life of the people 
is being promoted in the United States in 
throe different ways: (1) A gcneml introduc¬ 
tion of what is termed manual training in the 
j)ablic school system of tho large cities; (2) in 
the establishment of trado schools ; (8) in tho 
founding and endowment of higher technical 
schools and colleges whicli include a specialised 
education for tho direction of mamifactuvijig, mi n • 
ing, and agricultural industries. With regard 
to the first exjierimcnt, manual training, it is to 
be observed that it is not artisan education. It 
“ signifies instruction in tool work as an educa¬ 
tional discipli'. This tiuining, if grafted 
upon the public school system, is generally 
taken in connection with the high school 
studies, and consists in exercises in drawing, 
modelling, and wood-working, with sewing and 
cooking for girls. In some of the larg<T , 
schools which have private endownients,.raff’^ 
at Chicago and St. Louis, the coui-se of study 
embraces pattoru-making, foundry-work, forg¬ 
ing, and machine shop-work. Manual training 
as an educational method is largely the growth 
of the past ten years. Tfere is no uniformity 
,in these^'schools in the difierent parts of tho 
counti’y, and some of them are so far developed 
that they may Lo regarded as “schools of 
a])prcnticcship, though tho biief coumea pur¬ 
sued in thorn seem wholly inadequate for the 
mosteiy of any trade." 

Of tho trade schools, there are os yet but few. 
Tlie best known and most successful is that 
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established by Coh Auctimaty at* New York. 
Here instruetioii for foes is given in bricklaying, 
plastering, ]>liiinbing, carpentry, house, sign, and 
fresco iHiintmg, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, 
tailoring, and printing. A ibw large manu¬ 
facturing establishnicnts and raili'oads have 
siweialised schools for instruction in i)articular 
artisan work ; and training of this character is 
being incorporated into tlio discipline of the 
hotter rcforinatory institutions for youth and 
oieu, as at the Elmha Itcforjuatory. All those 
distinctively servo as apprenticeship schools. 

Institutions of the third class include—(n^) 
agricultural colleges founded since 18C0, for 
tlie most part under endowments of the national 
goveniineut, and geneially attached to a state 
university for its adiiuuistration; and (b) in¬ 
stitutes of technology for the special education 
of engineers, architects, and chemists. Colleges 
and state univei-sitius have also very generally 
introduced similar training into their ciiiTicula. 

[See ICi'jhih Annual Itcport of ific Uniied titates 
Vvnimisskmer of lAtlxuiTf —Indastrial Kduea- 

tioiiy Washington, 1893, pp. 707. This contains 
a valuable bil*liognipby of twenty ])agoH, relating 
to the subject ol technical training in the United 
States and Europe.] D. u. U. 

INDUSTRIAL PAliTNERSHIP. This term 
is generally used of a system of industry under 
which the employer is so far in j>artnership witli 
the omi»loyed that he accoi-ds to them a share 
in the profits wliich are realised (see Profit- 
Sharing). It has been more widely adopted 
abroad than in ICnglaiid, and it has there been 
applied to a variety of industries. The term 
is sometimes also employoil of a system by which 
the actual workmen take upon themselves all 
the responsibililies of maiuigement, and en¬ 
deavour to eliminate the employer entirely, 
and secui*e for tiieir own advantage the whole 
of Ills iirolits. But this latter system is 
more usually called co-operativo pioduction 
(see Co-opbration) and the term ‘‘industrial 
partnerahip ” confined to ithe system which 
was first montioued. This system possesses ad¬ 
vantages (;vov that of co-operativo production, 
because the workmen enjoy the benefit of a 
share in the profits, and the stimulus of an 
interest in the success of the undertaking, with- 
^"^•oiit ceasing to avail themselves of the advantage 
of tlio exjierieuced and interested management 
of the employer (.sw Employetw and Em¬ 
ployed). It has been assorted that tl»e 
system leads to an increase in wages by the 
addition of the shafe of profits which is dis- 
Mbuted without occasioning any encrt>aohmout 
on the gains of the employer. It has been 
affirmed that this is tlio case because the work¬ 
men ai-e rendered more careful in the avoidance 
of waste, are less disposed to listlessuess or idle¬ 
ness, and rtquipc less constant and watchful 
su])ei'inteudencc. The system has been ap¬ 
plied w)lU throe maiu varicUos of method. 


The share of profits is sometimes given whollv 
in cash, sometimes it is set aside or invested in 
order to secure a provision for the old ngo o; 
sickness or death of the workman, and some- 
Limes it is treated jiartly in the first, and |iartly 
in the second manner. The difficulties of adopt¬ 
ing and working the system may be said to 
consist partly in the possible inconvenience of 
a wish on tlio part of the men to intei fero in 
the details of management, partly in tlicir 
probable disinclination to share in losses as well 
as in profits, and partly in tlie absence in sonic 
trades of an opportunity for making a ficsh ad¬ 
dition to firofits through the avoidance of waste 
or of idhujcss. Its advantages avo summed up 
in the feeling of joint interest in the success of 
the concern which it tends to create between 
masters and men. The system is pcihajis best 
knoivn in connection with the successful trial 
of it made by the Parisian house-i>ainter, M. 
Lkoi.airk (y.'<’.). 

[The system of juofit-sharing, or industrial 
partnership, is thoi'ouglily examined, and the 
instances of its application I’ccorded and inves¬ 
tigated in detail, in N. P. Giliuairs PTofl 
Sluiriud between Employer and Kuploi'ie. A 
shorter account is given in S/dlcy 'r.-iylor's 
Profit Sfuiring; and notices of the system ore 
contiined in Babbage s Ecomnny of Maehimry 
and Manufaetures, under the hcniling “A new 
system of manufacture’'; in J. S. Mill’s Political 
Ecommy, bk. iv. ch. vii. § 6; Fawcett’s Manual 
of Political Economy, bk. ii. eli. x.; Jevons, Stale 
in Relation to Labour, ch. vi., and Methoda oj 
Social Reform, p. ] 2‘2 ; and Caitnes’s AVs-rtgA- in 
Political Ecanomy, No. v. ; cp. Robert, La Pai'- 
licipalion aux biindjicfa ; also Sdiloss, AfeHtodk 
of Industriid RemnneraUtm; and B. Potter, 
The Co-o}Kralive Movement, lor criticism of tlir 
.system (see Ciift Ouvuimie: Familistivj.e ; Godin; 
CoPAUTKlCltSHIP, App., Vol. I.).] L. L. P. 

INDUSTRIAL REGIME is a phrase whit h 
only now appcai-s to be in process of crystallisa¬ 
tion into a definite use in economic language : 
and we can hardly define it satisfactorily with¬ 
out sketching the liistory of the tenn so far as 
we can ti*aco it. In 1821 St. Simon wrote his 
treati.se J)u sysUme indtisf.i'icl: ho did not, so 
far as we can discover, use the phrase under 
discussion ; but he and liis followers used I’m- 
dvsfrialisme to indicate at one time generally 
the nlodern indiistiial organisation, at another 
time the particular industrial organisation 
which they ailvocatod. Probably through 
Comte tlio idea passed into the works of 
Herbert Spencer, who distinctly opjioses modem 
“industrialism" to medi®val “militarism,"and 
uses the phrase “militant regime” but not its 
implied opposite of Ethics, ch. viii., etc.). 

Apparently the actual {ihrase is quite modem, 
and Sir R Gitfeu seems to have been one of the 
first who adopted it; bo includes, under the 
general terra “industrial regime," all those 
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phenomena whioh go to make u}> the economic 
stage: i'' other words, “the sum of the chief 
features in the industrial organisation of a 
country like England.” l»ut the particul^*' 
organisation of industry in England differs not 
merely in degree, hut to some extent also in 
kind, IVom that of many other civilised com¬ 
munities ; and this fact leaves the meaning 
above attached to the phrase inclolinito. Out 
of this avusts an application of the term “in¬ 
dustrial regime” to ]iarticular foms of industrial 
organisation -e.g. conijHJtition as o])])oaed to 
socialism — the system of largo tenmes as 
0 ]>]) 0 sed to peasant properties. Here the tenn 
bcconics even more vague. Wo should hesitate 
to deny to the most strictly socialistic regime the 
title to be called industrial, esj»eeially wlien the 
phrase now in question hod its birth in a com¬ 
munistic writing. 

Olwu-ly the simplest signillcation to affix to 
it would be that of the industrial organisation of 
any country, however rude, as oppose«l to mere 
nomad and marauding existence. In this case 
the industrial regime of any country will be the 
sum of its iudustiiil features, and will vary with 
the stale of economic development, c. a. ii. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, The. At 
the close of llio 18th, and the opening ol the 
19th century a change, or rather a scries of 
changes, ]>aisscd over (lie agricultural and maun- 
idiitunng industry of England, which has been 
aptly described by the name of the Industrial 
Revolution. Tlio changes which then took 
place were of consideiuble magnitude, and lie 
conditions of industry, both in manufactures 
and in ngrictiltuve, may without any great 
c.'.*-iavagance In; said to have been revolution¬ 
ist I'ntil this time the gnioral character ol 
industry in England ])resentcd broadly the same 
features as tliose which it had exhibited during 
the greater jiart of the middle ages; and from 
th d time tlie commencement of oui modem 
sysiiinof industry dates. Aguicu' ruRE in 
England {g.v.) and manufactures alike were 
then gcmerally prosecuted on what we should 
tcmi primitive and unsystematic mothuds. Men 
were raising comjilaints tliat half the land of 
tlie counti-y was waste. The size of the farms 
was small, ami the method of cultivation un- 
Boienlilic. In many parte of the country there 
were still open unenclosed Golds; in nearly 
all thero was an absence of any proper system 
of rotation of crops, and of turnips and artificial 
grasses. Quarrels were continually arising about 
the rights of jjastiire ou the common nj^ows, 
and about the boundaries of the many scattered 
minuto parcels of land of whic'n an individual's 
bolding was made up. 

Nor was tl)o position, or character, of manu¬ 
facturing industry diflereui. It was carried 
on, with few exceptions, by craftsmen working 
with their own hand.s in their own homos (soo 
Domestic System of iNDrsiRy), although 


even then’ tliere ^ere exceptions, for some 
capitalist eiiiployors existed, and some factories 
ha!d been built by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The mechanical appliances and tools 
whioh the craftsmen used were geneiully of a 
simple and rude descrij)tion, and the number ol 
persons working under their direction was small. 
The apprentices (see Ai*riiENTiCF.sHir), limited 
in number and term ofscrvicc, and the Journey¬ 
men (j.r.), wilh their W’ages fixed, in theory ii 
not in practice, by the magistrates, lived in the 
house, and ate at the tabic, of the master-crafts- 
man. Employment, such as it w;us, was regular ; 
fashions varied slowly and slightly; and men 
pioduced in the main, though not exclusively, 
tor a market which was close at hand. They 
wore intimately acquainted wilh the conditions 
of that market, an<l the state of the roads was 
such that iutcrcoui'se and trade with distant 
towns Were rendered dillicult. The workman 
who ventured to move from one town to 
another was not merely liable to be sent back 
to his original abode under tlio law of settle¬ 
ment (see Sfcn’LEMENT; Toon Law)^ stigma¬ 
tised by Adam Smith ( H'ealth of Naiioiis, bk. 
i. ch. X.) as an “evident violation of natural 
liberty and justice,” for fear that he might 
eventually come ujK)n tlie rates in his new 
dwelling-place, but h(; might also he excluded 
from emjdoyment by the restrictive privilegei 
of some exclusive trade corporation vvbich wore, 
in Adam Smith’s words, a “plain violation” 
of that “most sacred and inviolable property 
which every man has in his own labour.” The 
goods which the craftemen made wore often 
taken to the halls of the different cor[)oratioii8 
to be stampixi as genuine. The woollen in¬ 
dustry was now, as it had been for a long time 
previously, the staple industry of the country, 
and was caiTicd on at Norwich, and in the 
west of England, and the west Riding of York¬ 
shire. Tho iron industry, which was jirosccutcd 
in Sussex, whore the iron was still smelted by 
charcoal in 5V Itefni-naces blown by leatheiD 
bellows worked by oxen, was said to be gradu¬ 
ally dying out; and the cotton industry was sc 
insignificant as to be mentioned but incident¬ 
ally by Adam Smith, who lived on the very eve 
of the industrial revolution, and himself, per- 
lia£«, assisted in affording a shelter w'i^tfT 
the walls of Glasgow University to James 
Watt, the inventor df the steam • engine, 
seeking protection from the exclusive tyranny 
of the local corpor«tion of hammermen, who 
had refused to allow him To practise his trade. 

, Adam S^ith declared that thero had been only 
three inventions of note in tho cotton industry 
for the space of three centuries. Banking was 
as yot in its infancy, and the Bank of England 
did not issue notes of a lower denomination 
than £20. The external commerce of the 
country was hampered by a number of vex¬ 
atious rcstrictious, and duties on imports and 
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bounties on export*? afiounded, ‘wliile the 
colonies were wgavded as a field for the com¬ 
mercial monopoly of the mother country. 
Such was the gcmoral condition of affairs before 
the changes wliieh introduced the modern indus¬ 
trial systein. Tliose changes woie bewildering 
in their iijaguitiido, and, to some extent also, 
in the rapi<lity witli which they were effected. 
Agriculture undorwent a transfonnation, the 
chief j)art of wiiicsh, however, seems to have 
been accomplished in the earlier half or two- 
thirds of the 18Lh century. I^aige farms began 
to take tlie jilace of small farms. The inclosure 
of the open fiohl was actively prosecuted, and 
sometimes injustice was done to the rights of 
the smaller commoners. Scientific cultivation 
was substituted, in a more or less considerable 
degree, in different parts of the country, for 
primitive methods. Bakewcll improved tlio 
breed of cattle. Towicslicnd—“ TurnijiTowns- 
hend”aslie was nicknamed—introduced tliecuki- 
vati(jn of turiii})S. Coke at a later time devised 
an improved system of roUtion of crops. But 
in mamlfacluring industry the changes were 
more revolutionary, and they occurred in the 
latter part of the centuiy. Four great inven¬ 
tions wore made in tlie cotton industry—that of 
the spinning-jenny by Hargreaves; that of the 
water-frame by Arkwright; tliat of the mule by 
Crompton; and, the most consitlerahle and im¬ 
portant, in its consequences to the old handi¬ 
craft occupations, of all, that of the powor-loom 
by Cartwright. This last invention dealt a 
fatal blow to the fortunes of the old hand-loom 
weavers, and their distress has furnished a 
stock illustration of the temjjorary misery which 
may be occasioned by the introduction of 
machinery, at any rat<^ to those workmen tlio 
labour of whose hands it supersedes. But other 
industries besides that of the manufacture of 
cotton were aflected by the changes of the times. 
The smelting of iron by coal was introduced by 
Roebuck, and thcdccaying iron industry revived, 
and abandoned the (!liarc(>aV forests of Sussex 
for the coal scams of the north and the Mid¬ 
lands. Canals, sucli as the Grand Trunk con¬ 
necting the Trent with the Momey, and the 
Grand Junction, which alfordcd the means of 
communication between London and the chief 
“tb-AHis of the Midlands, were constructed under 
the diiection of the inventive genius of Brindley, 
and the roads of tlio ^untry were improved 
under that of Telford. Mills wore erected on 
the banks of rivers in order that use might l)e 
made of the water-power, which was there avail- 
J.'i to drive the now machinery, afld then 
came the moat wonderful and imj)ortant dis¬ 
covery of all—that of the steam-engine, to he 
followed ill its turn by tlio railway. All 
these changes gave a great stimulus to the 
production of w<&Hh and the growth of jicpula- 
tion. They kindled a spirit of eager and rest¬ 
less enieiqiTise, which was sometimes inclined 


to be reckless of injury occasioned to human 
life and health, and to give little consideration 
to the wrench to human alfcetions whicli wjia 
not infrequently the consequence, direct or 
indirect, of the changes. For trade jwisscd 
from quiet villages to noisy towns; from the 
home of the handicraftsman to the factory of Llio 
employer; from the master, who lived together 
with his a]>preutices and journeymen, and was 
in general “ so joined together ” with them in 
“ sentiment ” and “ love that they did not wish 
to be separated if they could help it,” to the em¬ 
ployer who had hundreds of “hands” working 
under him, whoso very faces he might not him¬ 
self know. Division and subdivision of labour 
(see Divi.sion OP Lauouu), organisation ami 
localisation of industry, were carried out on a 
scale, and to an extent, unknown before. Master- 
merchants and wholc.sale dealers arose. Manu¬ 
facturers began to })rodiico for distant and 
iluctiiatiug markets, and to ciowd into, and 
dismiss from, tlicir factories, as the changing 
demands of varying trade ro(iuirud, multitudes 
of men, women, and children. There seems to 
ho reason for believing tliat something like a 
regular system of traiisjiortiiig cliildrcn from 
London to the new manufacturing districts of 
the couiilry w'as in operation ; and there is un¬ 
fortunately no doubt that tlio greed of parents 
joined with the eagerness of emjdoyers to in¬ 
crease the number and intensify the labour of 
the young apprentices in the factories. Popu¬ 
lation was stimulated by the lax administration 
of tlie poor law, and by the numerous chances 
of earning a livelihood which presented them¬ 
selves ; and was, so to say, torn up by the 
roots from its old abodes, wldk* the iudustrial 
world W'as pervaded by restless movement. The 
workmen were forbidden by law to combine with 
a view to tlio regulation of trade, but, under 
the guise of friendly societies, they formed 
themselvca into TiiAn)5 Unions (q.v.), and 
nttenip^ed in certain trailes to restore the old 
system, by which the number of apprentices 
was limited, and the magistrates determined the 
rates of wages. They failed ultimately in this 
endeavour; hut they did not cease to maintain, 
under circumstances of difficulty, their unions ; 
and the state, by its FactukY Acrrs (y.v.), placed 
restrictions of increasing rigour and comprehen¬ 
siveness on the employment of women and 
children. The industrial revolution was un¬ 
doubtedly a time of great distress, which may 
have been increased by the Cokn Laws (q.v.) 
preventing tlic importation of food from abroad 
to make ui> for the scarcity occa.sion6d by bad 
harvests at homo, and by the depression of trade 
which followed the close of the great war. The 
financial demands of the war combined with the 
opportunity affbnlcd to England to supply the 
commercial wants of the conUiicntal nations, in 
whose country, and by whose soldiers the war 
was chiefly prosecuted, to stimulate increased 
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[)roduutJoii ; and the brillimit scries of inven¬ 
tions vhieh were made towards tlie close of 
the ] 8 Ui century, jicnuitted the stimulus to he 
effective. The pressing need of the time seemed 
to be that of increased production ; and llm 
nation was less inclined to regard tliose i)cr- 
inancnt interests, which might have been con- 
Bultcil by greater consideration for the health and 
tlic education of the young, than to promote the 
obvious and immediate intercslsof tlie moment. 
The indnstrial revolution may be said to cover 
the jionod embraced by the writings of the 
three gicat older economists, Adam Smii’H, 
Malthus, and Kicaudo (q.v.). TIjo first lived 
on the evo of the revolution, amid the relics of 
the rouline ami regulation of a former era. The 
se<-ond lived in the midst of the revolution, 
and Ins writing rellectcd the gloom and despair 
of the time. 'I’lie third livol towards the end 
of tlift revolution, and the as.suiiij)tiou of a 
pervading comprt itioii, which is the basis of his 
reasoning, was not a wholly inaccurate roju’e- 
seiitatiou of the actual state of aflairs. 

[For an account of the industrial ^<^v^)lutiou the 
student sliouhl 'Miisult Toynbee’s Jndustrud 
He.voluUon, Miss Martnieau’s V/is/ory r/ the Peace, 
and, for the evils ot the old factory system, Karl 
Marx's iJu}iUal, wliieli is, how'cver, obviously 
biasse-’ —For tiie struggle of the old trade muons, 
Bi’cnta.io on (hUls, and Howell’s ConjUcts of 
Capital avd LahtniT, are of use; and, for an 
account of tnc changes in agrieulltire, reference 
should be uunle to Protheio’s IHoneers and Pro- 
aresH of I'lmjUsh l'\innh\fj, eh. iv.—IJcId, l^ociah 
(iestchichte Knqlands. —For much general infornia- 
tii/ii, Took'- aiul Newniarch, Jlustary of Prices, 
d vuls. ; Cl' als(* W. Cooke Taylor on the Modern, 
Fa 'h.ry 'tm - S. and B. Webb on The Ilistoi'y 
of T ade Cnimisvi.] L. i- n. 

TJJDUSTKIPIS, La iicK AND Small. One of 
the most maikerl tendencies of mwlcm times in 
iiidustnal matters is to increase the scale on 
which tvuiimerec and nianul'acture are coiukietcd. 
The i)oMKSTio Svs'rKv. of Industry \ia\) has 
given jilace to the Factoiiy Systrm (q.v.) ; 
.smaller factories have made way for larger 
establishments wliidi really eoinpriso several 
factories beneath one roof—for not merely are 
tliei*e se])arate room.s devoted to distinct opera¬ 
tions, but thcio arc sets of looms so devoted— 
private ventures liavo been .suiierseded by jmblic 
CoMFANiKS (q.v.) controlling gi-eator ma.sses of 
capital, and emjiloying greater numbers of 
workers ; and various Syndicates ( 17 . 1 '.) and 
Trusts (q.v.) and other kinds of combinations 
liavo been formed. The use of steam as a 
motive power has probably contributed to tin's 
tciuleney to concentration of industry in large 
establishments, for it cm only be generated 111 
one sjiot and distributed over a small area. 
But there are other idvantages posso-ssed by 
the system of production on a largo over that 
on a small scale, which have assisted the move¬ 
ment, and tlieso would not cease to be opera- 

vou n. 


tive, wore steam replaced by some fresh motive 
power, such as electricity, which could be 
generated at a common centre and distributed 
by wires over a comparatively largo area. 
These advantages may be classilied under three 
Iieads; (1) Economies of imiiagemmt. —A largo 
undertaking iicmiits of a more systematic or¬ 
ganisation, and a more thorough a]i])licatioii 
of the principle of tlie Division of Ladouu 
(q.v.). It allows of a better arrangement of 
buibliiigs and of mcehanicul ap})lianccs. It 
aiibrds the ojiportunity for the experimental 
trial of new machinery, to the expense of W’hich 
a smaller undertaking w'oiild be unequal. In 
all these ways it tends to economy, and in 
other ways also it effects a direct saving. “ One 
high chimney can make a draught for a largo 
furnace as well as for a small one; one door¬ 
keeper can admit five hundred men as easily 
as iifty.” The dill'eront clerks, stokers, and 
mechanics can be kept more fully enijiloyed on 
their own special work in a lai-gc than in a 
small undertaking; and the employer at the 
head of a large establishment is able to de¬ 
vote his time and his thoughts more exclu¬ 
sively to the general direction and supcjiiitend- 
ence of the business. (2) Ecoiwrnm of pun hose, 
—A luige undertaking can generally buy what 
it requires on more advantageous terms than 
those enjoyed by a smaller undertaking. It 
can employ well-paid and trustworthy agents. 
It can draw its supplies from a wider area. It 
can obtain greatci* facilities for transport. It 
can buy in larger quantities, and can afford ex- 
jierimental purchases of machinery and materials. 
(3) Economies of sale. —Somewhat similar ad¬ 
vantages belong to the larger undertaking in 
the matter of selling as in that of buy¬ 
ing. It can push it^ wares by advertising 
amF onijdoyiiig commercial travellers. It can 
secure the cheaiicr and more expeditious and 
eificiont transport of these wares to tlieir ulti¬ 
mate destination. jt can ascertain the condi¬ 
tion of remote markets. It can offer a more 
abundant variety of jiatterns and styles. It 
oan pci haps inapii e greater confidence in its 
custoinefs. The advantages thus 2 )ossessed by 
laigo over small undertakings are very gi'eat; 
sad to them must be added tlie consider 
that there are some enterprises the magnitude 
of which is such that tlwy could not bo suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished without the resources of 
cajiital commanded bv a large ti-ading conqiany. 
The system of limited liability (see Li.mi'IED 
LiABiLiT* Acts) has perniittcd of the forina- 
fliou of these companies with comparative ease; 
and Professor Marsliall has said (Economics of 
Industry, original eililion, hk. i. ch. viii.) that 
“there does not se<im to be any limit to the 
amount of wealth which a single trading com¬ 
pany can profitably manage in a business which 
can ho managed by rouline and does not requii’e 
the bold enterpriso and prompt decision of a 

2 D 
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single mind." But there are, on the other hand, 
advantages which lielong to small, and aro not 
i)OSseBsed by large, undertakings; and there arc 
doiiarlmeuls ol' industrial activity to which 
the system of luoduction on a largo .scale has 
as yet been aiiidied only in oxcciitional 
cases. .Smaller subsidiary industries are coii- 
tinnally s|uiuging up to snp|>ly some of the 
wants of the larger ; and Ar.iiicunTimE {q.v.) 
is, at pre.sciit at any rate, following at a 
gradual Jiace in the steps of inanutactnre. Tlie 
introduction of mechanical appliance.s is indeed 
advancing, and Iho larger fanner may poascss 
an advaiiliigo over tho smaller in the matter of 
the economical use of those appliances, ami of 
his farm-buildings and materials and implo- 
ments. He may, too, possess greater scieutilio 
knowledge, he may display moro vigorous en¬ 
terprise, ho may command more abundant 
.apital, and adopt a better rotation of crops, 
kit, with all these nmpiestionablc .advantages, 
t is still the case that agrienlturo permits of 
ess systematic organisation than mauutaotnre, 
ind of a less tborougb aiiplicalion of the prin- 
liplo of the division of labour. The laboiucrs 
nust 1)0 scattered over the country, and they 
laiinot I* concentrated in masses as they arc in 
Llio maimfactnriiig centres. Tlioii- work varies 
ivith the seasons, and tlioy eannot devote their 
entire energies to some small doiiartmout of a 
great imlnstiy. And, again, the business of 
Buporinteiiileiico, and tlic advantage of uiireiiiit- 
tiiig personal watchfulness and close personal 
interest, are more obvious and iinporlaiit in 
agriculture than they aio in most branches of 
luauufaeturo. It is ill this matter of suja;] in- 
tondence and of personal interest that tlio smalt 
master enjoys a supcriniily ovor the large, and 
that the private vcntuier has a resource and a 
stimulus whieh can hanlly he possessed, ami arc 
rarely exliihitod, by the salaried officials of a 
public comi.any. In industries, then, which 
demand the incessant vigilance of personal 
interest, and do not possess a market large 
enough to render profitable the thorough ajipli- 
oation of the principle of tho division of labour, 
the system of production on a small scale has, 
even ill inannfacture, advantages over produo- 
iXon on a large scale (sec Employrhs and Em- 
FLOYBD ; Limited Pautneushim, App.). 

[J. S. Mill, Pdiliad licmicmy, lA. i. eh. ix., 
and Marshall’s Vriuciples of EoOnmnks, bk. iv. 
ch. xi.J *’• 

INDUSTRY, CAPfAlNS or. This title has 
been sometimes given to tho employers of 
modern industry. 'I'hoy have boeii regarded 
as the leaders of an industrial army, which is 
under their command, obeys tlicir oi-dcrs, and 
depends to a very largo extent for success or 
failure on their judgmont and enterprise. They 
have in a sense to determine on the plan of 
action, to organise its means, and to superintend 
its excoiiUDh. The employer of older times 


was a craftsman who liveil and worked togethei 
with a small number of appronticoa and journey¬ 
men (sec Domestic System or Indu.stuy), 
and produced his goods, frequently to order, and 
generally for a steady iinclianging iiuirket close 
at haiiil. Now production is carried on in 
aiiticijiatioii of demand, goods arc made ac¬ 
cording to varying fashions ot divers materials 
lirouglit from remote countries, and tlioy arc 
sold at a distance from tlieir place of protliiclion 
and often on credit. Tlie sealu on nliich 
business is habitually conducted has largely in¬ 
creased (see Tiiade), and the number of persons 
working under an employer li.as gi-owii together 
with tho sii^c of Ins factory. The dilUouliy and 
imiiortaiico of tiio labour of maiiagciiiciit liavo 
lUKlcrgono a coirc.sjKUKliiig extension, and the 
employer has liccoiiie tlic most proininoiit and 
rcspoiisilile personage in tlic woild ol industry. 

His aiitliority is desiiotic, and liis power lor 
good or for evil immense. And, just as an army 
follows tho directions, and depends on the 
gencralsliip, of the conmumlcr, so the indiisliial 
army olicys the orders ami relies on tlic alnlity 
and discretion of tlio employer, tlic oaplaiii ol 
industry. It is this idea of Icadei-sliip wlneh 
has suggested the motaplior, togctlicr with the 
couccjiliou of the nioilern world of industry as 
tlie soeiio of tlie eager iiiioeasing competition ol 
rival armies of jiroducers. 

[For the funclion ol tlie employer tlio hooks 
meiitionoil in the articles on Empi-overs and Em- 
PI.0Y1.D; Eupr.oYiNU Crass; and Estuepruneuk, 
shoidil bo eonsultcd.] i- 

INDUSTRY, UUOAKISATION of. The organ¬ 
isation of industiy, unlike most lorins of organis¬ 
ation outside the purely pliysnal world, is not 
in any great measure due to tlio conscious 
endeavour of individuals ; it rather grows out 
of tho aota of ponplo for tlieir own ends. It 
thus contrasts with the organisation of lalioui 
(soe Trade Unions), and any other combina¬ 
tion of tho same class (as Farmers’ Oroanisa- 
TIONS, U.S., q.v.) ; for siioli organisations are 
dcliherately formed for special purposes,—gener¬ 
ally the defence of classes, intorcsls, or iuduslnes, 
—and have definite aims in view. It is claimed 
by socialists and collectivists that under a ^lial- 
ist regime this organisation would ho carried on 
with a piarticular aim—the development ot tho 
talent and energy of tho whole community; 
tliat it would be controlled and regulated by 
the wisdom ot tho great body of tho people ; 
and that it would, tlieveforo, apirt from the 
special economic ell'ects in distribution of wealth 
and labour, be more siicocssfiil than it is at 
present, when it is dependent on the interests 
or caprices of individuals. On the other 
it is maintained that under a system of indi¬ 
vidual freedom tho energies of each are, by 
force of nature, driven into those channels in 
which they will bo of most use ; and that the 
machinery by which industry has como to be 
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regulated, though not the result of a definite 
sclienie, is the consequence of principles of 
human nature which must always in the long 
run produce the most satisi’actory organisation 
for the community, becanse ability and capacity 
ai’c attiacted to their proper channels. SVhat- 
ever view is taken, it is certain that without 
organisation of one kind or another industiy 
would now be useless and impossible; and tbe 
existing organisation is so deojdy rooted that 
it would be dillicult to do more than amend it 
ill detail. It is part of the industrial life of 
every civilised nation. 

The cailiost phase, historically, of this organ¬ 
isation is what is called division of cmi)loy- 
luenls; and the earliest division of employ- 
ments, like the origin of capital, is lost in the 
past. AVe find in some of the oldest records, 
however, that people are mentioned os engaged 
in certain specilicd employments. In the 
Pentateuch urtilicers in brass aro named ; and 
dyeing and weaving we read about as recog¬ 
nised occuimtions. Tbero was also, at a very 
early period, a division between rural and urban 
forms of industry. The dynasty of Pharaohs, 
who befriended the Israelites, are understood 
to have been a race of sliepliord piinces or 
chiefs who were ultimately driven out by the 
later dynasty who held the kingdom in the 
time of Moses. The curious episode of the 
p-urcha.so and storage of grain by Joseph could 
only have occurred in a state of society 
whore the town and the country had diverse 
iudustilos and interests. The progress of in¬ 
dustry among the Greeks and the Homans is 
not easy to trace: that the division of emjdoy- 
monts aJaioed to a greater degree among them 
th“'» with the eastern races is certain, but 
further than this it cannut be said that any 
organisation is traceable.^ The division of 
employments was also retarded greatly by the 
ust of slaves. Thu localisation of industry, 
with which we ara now so familiar, ^s found 
only in its earliest Ibim, where absolutely 
necessary ;—as where precious metals were dis¬ 
covered, or a natural liai-bour existed, and a 
jiort created to serve the siuTounding country. 
What in modern times fonns one of the 
most im])ortaiit features in the organisation of 
industry—tho massing the people engaged in 
the same employment or manufacture togetlier 
in certain towns and districts, apart from 
natural or geographical causes, is a much later 
development. Thi.s phenemouou in tho progress 
of industry is far more common in the jncsciit 
century than it has ever been before ; it is, in 
fact, one of the.predominant characteristics of 
the ago wo live in, though it is still capable of 
further development, if the same forces tliat 
have acted in the pin'll continue to act in the 

1 (800 Manii/nd'uring Arts in Ancknl Times, by Janies 
Kanier, T^rfindon, 1874, for an interestiiiK uceuiint of 
aarly localibed industries.) 


future. Tills great change is tho result of the 
now physical forces which have coino uilo opera¬ 
tion ; steam, electricity, and rapid moans o! 
carriage and communication. 

In mediiBval times, the organisation of 
industry was attempted to be carried out on a 
set ])lan in a far greater degree than in modem 
times. Tho whole sei ies of association.s, inter¬ 
national, national, and local—as the Hans£ 
towns, the Staple towns, the merchant and 
craft Gild.s— were attempts made to organise 
industry through combination for the beiiclit 
of the whole association, and through it of each 
individual member. The unions in separate 
trades, existing when the means of communica¬ 
tion was poor, and distaiu-o in sjioee an almost 
insuperable bamcr to tho jiromotioii of common 
interests, frequently caused a .subsidiary lucalia- 
ation to take jilace, tbe remains of wliicli are 
seen in the numcnclatiire of certain districts 
and streets in the large town.s. In the city of 
London, the names of some streets still indi¬ 
cate the occupations of former occupiers. IVof. 
Ashley {Ecmkomic IHslorn and Tficm'y, vol. i. 
p. 96) gives instances which could bo multi¬ 
plied readily in almost every city of considerable 
si/c and antiquity. 

lliese locaUsatioiis were not the result of tho 
convenience to an individual of being in the 
neighbourhood of those in bis own trade, an 
j object which we are used now to see attracting 
I men, but v^eru part of a determined eil'ort to 
I produce an oifeusivo and defensive union for 
tho preservation and furtherance of class 
interests. If tho trade was thn’atcned, either 
by imposts of the government or by foreign 
competition, from other towns usually, or by 
delections irom its own ranks, it was necessary 
to act in unison; and to do this, the trade 
must be castable of being called together at the 
shortest notice. Again, if any member was 
threatened with injustice as an individual, it 
was important that all the trade should be 
ready to defen 1 l)4»n, if need bo, without delay. 
It is probable that this congregation of trades 
led by gradual steps to tho mo<lem form ol 
gi'ouping, by which industries become localhied. 
In a great number of instances an industry 
becomes fixed in ccrUin localities by some 
graphical or geological advantage. The m9(ftn 
of a largo river is naturally used for ilock-yaids 
and ship-building ; the^oro easily coal can be 
conveyed, tho more likelihood is there that 
such a trade will flourish. Of course tho 
presence of coal-fields ffxos tlio locality of a 
mining * industiy; and the neighbourhood of 
coal-fields assists in the rise of industries which 
constantly require a groat quantity of fuel, such 
as iron and steel manufacture. In a greater 
number of cases, however, there is no deter¬ 
mining cause of the kind wo have mentioned, 
and tlie prevalence of a trade in any t>articuhu 
town or distiict is probably duo to tho indi 
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yidual cnI-cTjirise of some ono man. In this 
country, as in otlicra, we have many examples 
of such apparently ha})lia;iard localisation. 
There is no reason in nature wliy china shonhl 
be made in Dresden ; nor why glass-blowing 
should be predominant in Venice, and carpcL- 
niakiiig iia BrussoKs. The lace manufaetiiro in 
Nottingham, the former silk industry at 
Coventry, the shoe trade of Northami)ton, are 
all familiar inslaiicea of the same pheiioiueuon. 
The origin of these particular local trades and 
others like them is interesting, but of no 
acientilic value. Wliat is of iin])ortanco about 
them is the conser|uciiee that we have cn]iital 
of the same class and labour of tlic same kind 
drawn together, with the result that the 
former, even where it i.s fixed or specialised, 
becomes more transferable and easier to realise, 
while the latter lo.ses iiiucli of its natural iin- 
mohility. 'J'lie general wage in a trade is niuoh 
more accurately known wliere the trade is 
largely conlliied to one district than where it 
is scattered over the country ; and thus the 
remuneration of agricultural labourers, who 
belong to a trade in wliioh localisation is 
impoasible an<l organisation shiguhirly diflieult 
to obtain, has always exhibited a very marked 
divergence in dilferent ])arls of the country, 
while the wagiis of coal-miners remain aj>pruxi- 
raately the same in all difi'erent coallields. From 
year to year the farm-labourer in Wiltshire goes 
on taking JIO jier cent lower wages than the man 
who is doing the same kind of work in Yorkshire; 
but if a rise in wagess is obtainexl by miners in 
one district, even of a small amount, those 
in the other districts immediately endeavour, 
throiigli their unions,—and often successfully, 
—to olitain a like advance in Ihcir own lates. 

Tlie features of the modern organisation of 
induatiy which are the most striking and the 
most important arc the specialisation of capital 
and of labour, and the iutordopcndence of 
trades. The occurrence of these jihcnomciia 
have, no doubt, led many* thinkers of this 
century to discuss the question whether, when 
one group of labourers or cajiitalists depends so 
greatly on others over which they have no 
direct control, it is not possible and advisable 
.to place tlie whole industry of the nation under 
soim central authority; so that, as socialists 
say, it may l^e guided by reason for the common 
benefit, instead of by rnanceand cajuice forthe 
advantage of certain individuals. The cause of 
this mutual dejjendcqice is really, in one or 
other of its many forms, the tencloncy which 
\dam 8mitli named the DivniON of Labouk. , 
li wo take any manufactured article, not of an 
elementary kind, we find that a perfect multi¬ 
tude of peo]ile have combined to produce it and 
bring it into tho market wlicro wc find it; 
often the dilficulty, in fact, is to find some 
class of labourers who have not had a hand in 
the business. Take stich u commonplace thii.g 


as a lead-pencil, costing a penny. In the 
making it, of course, tlio miners who dug the 
metal and the hewers who cut tho cedar have 
he^n employed, besides the workei-s in tlie 
jiencil factory who cut each into its pioper 
shaj»e. Then there are the men who com¬ 
pounded tlie mixture of glue used in cementing 
the jtieccs ol’ wood together, and Iiolding the 
lead fast. But this does not nearly exhaust 
all* the labour concerned in the juoduct. 
Machinery was required to dig for the lead, 
and coals were needed to keej> in action the 
engines that drove the machinery. Coal- 
mincr.s, smelters, ii*on - moulders, mechanical 
engineers had all a part, therefore, in the con- 
structioji of the pencil ; and nut only they, but 
all the persons engaged in tho indnsiries neces¬ 
sary to feed the businesses of coal-mining, 
smeltitig, etc. Ships brought tho wood of 
wliich the pencil was made, railway.s carried tho 
lead; and, apait from all lliesi', agriculture 
w'lis required to produce the food ^\hich kci)t in 
life the various workers employed in all those 
indu.stries. Itw'ould bo impossible to ajiportion 
the jiart iierformed by each ditreient class of 
labourers in the }>rodnct, in the exanqile given; 
but it serves to show tho entire dependence 
of one industry on another, luidcr the ]ircsont 
system; and the means by whicli aiiytliing 
ati'ecting in a jiermanent or serious degree one 
branch of tiade is certain to exercise economic 
consequences on many others. It is this which 
embodies tho real organisation of industry in 
modern times. It is tho consequence, as the 
above illustration shows, of the manifold 
S}'ecialisation of labour and capital. It is prob¬ 
ably to this phase of modern life, more than to 
any other, that wo owe the growth of economics 
as a science; and it is in tho fuller considera¬ 
tion of the mutual dependence of various forms 
of capital and labour on one another—what 
is called, tho social aspect of industry—that, 
further developments of tho science in all likeli 
liood are to be looked for. 

[Rogers, filx Centuries of Work and Wages .— 
-Maine, Village CommunitU's. —Asliloy, Kconoinit 
Ulsfory and Theory. Also the Report oj the 
Royal Covmission <ni the Repression of Trade.'\ 

U. 0. D. 

INFANTS. The civil law distinguishes two 
stages of infancy, the one previous and tho one 
subsequent to the attainment of i>uberty. Tho 
distinction has been retained in many con¬ 
tinental countries and also in Scotland, but 
English law recognises one stage ofinfanoy only, 
viz. the whole time before the age of twenty- 
one. Infants are subjected to various dis¬ 
abilities (as to which see Disabilities of 
Infant.s), ami their persons as well as their 
jiroperty ere frequently ]ilaoe,d under tho care 
of a guardum. This is always the case on the 
death of an infant’s father. Before 1886 the 
testamentary guaixlian a]>pointod by the fathei 
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<ffta not in any way subject to tho mother's 
coiitioi, but tlie Guanliariahij) of Infants Act 
I88t> provides that on Die deutli of the father 
Dm mother is to he the piardiaii either :ili*i:e 
or jointly wUh any guardian appointed Ijy the 
father. The motlier may also by deed or will 
a])]ioint any person to be giianlian of her inlaut 
cliildren after the death of herself and Die 
father. Infants are but rarely placed under 
the guardianshij) of a third person during the 
fathers lifetime, and the only procedure avail* 
able for that purpose is an apjilicatioii to the 
Clmiiceiy division of the lligli Court; the 
Court will not, however, interfere with the 
father s antliorhy except on very strong grounds, 
as for instance habitual cruelty or immorality. 
Modeni statutes have in various ways extended 
the legal rules for the ]irotcction of infants. 
Thus it is ])rovided by the Prevention of Ciiielty 
to Children Act 1889, Dial any j)erson over six¬ 
teen years of agi», who, having tlio custody ot a 
boy under the age of fourteen yeai’s or of a girl 
under the age ot sixteen years, wiltully ill-treats 
or mglecis such boy or girl, shall be liable to a 
line or two years’ impiisoumcnt with or without 
hard labour. This stvtuto imposes punishments 
for causing children to beg or to be in any street 
or in any ]'remises licensed for the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating li(ju'»r, “whether under the jirctenee of 
'dinging playing, })erforming, oli’eiing anything 
loi sale, or otherwise.” It authorises any petty- 
sessional court to order a child to bo taken out 
of the custody of any person convicted or com¬ 
mitted for trial for ill-treatment or neglect of 
biich child Another danger to which infants 
of more i- ilinc a.ge are oxjmsed has been met 
!iv tim Jh'itir.g and Loans (Infants) Act 1892, 
which forbids inviting infants to bet or borrow 
money. An Act passed in 1901 imposes a 
penalty on any person selling intoxicants to a 
cbild below the age of 14, [See also Act 1908.] 

I .A ■. L - Die legal j>o.sitioii of infants, and duties 
and lights of giiardiauH, see Simpson, i'ke Law 
of JiiJantHt 2nd cd., by E. J. Elgood. — Kversley, 
The Law of Dovicslic Relatioiis.'\ B. s. 

INFLATION 

Great Britain, 1797-1819, p. 405; United States, 1852- 
1879, p. 400. 

Gj,.kat Biutain, The examples employed 
for illustration are that of Great Britain in the 
years 1797-1819, and that of the United States 
in 1862-79. 

Many more might bo cited, but these are 
sudicient to show the main results of an ex¬ 
cessive supply of paper money not redeemable 
in specie. While “money itself is a mere con¬ 
trivance for facihtating exchanges whkdi docs 
not affect the laws of value,” of itself, an excess 
of the pa])er money in circulation issued by 
official fiat, and without any reference to the 
cost of ]>roduction of tl'o precious metals repi'e- 
sented by it, must inevitably influence prices. 
The theory on the subject is explained by 
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Professor Walker ch. xiv.-xvii.) with 

great clearness, and with cojnous illustrations. 

Sjiecie iiaymcnts in Great Britain wore sus¬ 
pended by order in council, 26th February 1797, 
owing to a run on the Bank of England. The 
Bank Restriction Act was passofl in that year. 
The resumption of specie i>ayinents on the gold 
basis, established by the act of 1816, was directed 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, and completed 
in 1821 and 1822. The Bank of England ro- 
.sumed iKiymcnts in specie on 20th August 1819 

The cfleet was well described by Ricardo. 
“From 1797 to 1819 we had no standard 
whatever by which to icgulate the quantity or 
value of our money. Its (pianlity and its value 
depended entiivly on the Bank of England, 
the directors of which establisliment, however 
desirous they might have been to act with fair- 
ne.ss ami justice to the public, avowed that they 
were guided in their issues by principles w'hich, 
it is no longer disputed, exposed the country to 
the greatest embarrassment. Accoidingly, we 
find that the currency varied in value consider¬ 
ably during the period of twenty-two yearc 
when there was no other rule for icgulating ils 
quantity and value hut Die will of the Bank ” 
(Ricardo's Works, 2nd cd., 1852 ; London, 
On Protedimi to Agriculture, § 5, p. 467). 

The clfcct of the restiiction of cash payments, 
and the divergeneo produced between thevalno of 
gold and of the jiaper currency, is broailly shown 
by the following Table, derived from Mushet.* 
Market Price of Gold, Value of Cuirciwy and 
Bepredaiiou, of Value of Currency in Mng^ 
land, ISV0-182L 


Year. 

Average maikel 
jirice of gold 
per. o/. horn 
Fcbnmvy 1800- 
1821. 

Average per cent 
of tlio value of 
the currency at 
tlioinarkulpiici 
of gold. 

Average jier- 
milage tl^tre- 
cialuiii of 
value nf the 
currency. 

1800 

£ S. ll. 

3 17 lOA 

a 8. d. 
Par. 

Par. 

1801 

4 5 

0 

91 12 4 

8-4 

1802 

4 4 

0* 

92 14 2 

7’S 

j803> 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2-6 

1!04 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

S-0 

1805 

4 0 

0 

97 6 19 

fis 

1806. 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2-6 

1807 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

2'G 

1808 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 


1809 

1 0 

0 

97 0 10 


1810 

4 10 

0 

«6 10 6 

IS-5 ' 

1811 

4 4 

6 

92 3 2 

7-8 

1812 

4 15 

0 

79 6 3 

W-7 

1813 

5 1 

0 

7t 2 0 

22-y 

1814 

.6 4 

0 

74 l7 6 

25 '1 

1816 

4 13 

0 

83 5 9 

76-7 

1818 

4 13 

6 

83 5 9 

16-7 

1817 

4 0 

0 

97 ti 10 

2 6 

1818 

4 0 

0 

97 6 10 

TG 

1819 

4 1 

6 

95 11 0 

4-5 

1320 

3 19 

11 

97 8 0 

2-6 

1821 

3 17 lOJ 

Par. 

Par, 


1 By the dvlilonce of Mr. Abraham QoMsund before 
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In considoriiig tins table the further question 
remains : Does the ]>remiuin on gold, in a 
country having iiiconvortiblc fairly 

measure the full depreciation in respect to 
JuircliJising coiumoditics ? IVofessor Walker 
considers (J^fone.tJ, j). 388) that the l>owcr of 
the jmper was “much further diminiahod tlian 
its ]K)wcr to purchase gold.” 

'J'he lluctuatious in ])ricea for the perio«l 
(1797-1819) as clnotiielod by Tooko, Jlislorn 
of IMces, vol, i. pp. 210-373, vol. ii. pp. 1-0, 
and 387-420, are illustrat'd by the following 


ngurcs.* 


— 

—- 


— 


— 




s i.o 

s 


? 



S-d 

53 








8 



4) 

Ck 

5 

<2 

u 


g ^ 





b< 



EJCfc 



- 







S. (1. 

8. 

s. 

s .1. 

a. 

a. 

£ 8. £ 8. 

171»V 

<■.2 0 

85 

8S 

2 10 

4 

5 

2 15 

1798 

ft4 0 

IK) 

63 

0 

3 

9 

2 10 3 0 

1799 

70 s 

Ts 

82 

,2 5 

2 

7 

8 8 3 10 

1800 

127 0 

8& 

90 

2 10 

3 

7 

5 10 5 15 

1801 

128 6 ' 

lift 

117 

3 4 

8 

C 

ft 15 CO 

180'2 

67 3 

65 

70 

3 0 

8 

9 

8 12 3 14 

1803 

00 0 

85 

91 

2 8 

8 

8 

5 6 6 5 

1804 

69 6 

75 

Kl) 

2 8 

.S 

8 

3 15 4 0 

1305 

88 0 

68 

70 

3 1 

3 

6 

8 15 4 0 

1806 

88 0 

96 

100 

2 11 

3 

8 

3 10 8 1ft 

1S07 

78 0 

16S 

no 

2 10 

8 

9 

4 0 5 0 

IMOS 

85 .H 

100 

105 

8 2 

8 

8 

0 10 7 0 

1809 

100 0 

82 

84 

8 0 

8 

7 

14 0 14 10 

1810 

112 0 

90 

95 

3 1 

8 

10 

8 10 9 10 

1811 

1U8 0 

lift 

118 

2 11 

3 

6 

10 0 11 JO 

1812 

118 0 

no 

118 

3 2 

8 

8 

9 10 10 0 

1818 

120 0 

84 

90 

2 11 

3 

7 

ft 10 7 0 

1814 

85 0 

138 

110 

3 5 

8 

10 

7 6 7 16 

181ft 

76 0 

111 

116 

3 2 

S 

7 

6 0 5 10 

1810 

82 0 

02 

68 

2 6 

8 

6 

8 6 8 1ft 

1817 

116 0 

93 

9-1 

2 9 

3 

6 

2 10 2 15 

1818 

l»S 0 

130 

131 

2 11 

3 

7 

8 6 8 10 

1819 

78 0 

74 

78 

2 10 

8 

6 

8 10 8 Ift 


The general cllect is perhaps more clearly 
shown by Jovotis’s table of ]irii cs in his chapter 
on the Dej)reciatioij of Gohl {Javestigations in 
Currmey and p. iCo). 




Avorapn ratio 
of prices tu the 



prices of the 

fear. 


yair 1849 
(lS40=lt)0). 

J789 


. 133 

1799 


. 202 

1809 


. 245 

1819 ■ 


. 175 

1829 


121 

1839 


144 

1849 


100 


Jevoiia (^InvcsUgdtions in Chirrenq/ a- 
FinmcCy ch. iii. heading \t. 119) warns us 
(pp. 130-131) against attributing every rise in 


the Bullion Committee 1810, the market price of told 
was statrfjd to be £4 i>er ounce from 1803 to 1809. Third 
lUjxtti of Ommisiion on Ikj^rmion qf I'mde aiui 
Indtudry, Appendix B. Memoniiidutn of Standard of 
value R. iL Inglis Pulgmve, p. 314. 

' Ikmke’B iliitory of 1‘rCee:, vol. Ii. pp. 880, 408, 416, 
aM 4n Londo*, 1888. 


prices to the indnence of the monetary circula¬ 
tion ; but while he regards that Tooko was 
“ [Miri.ly and otdy partly right” in holdiiig this 
vieV, lie considers that “ we must assign 
some part of the elevation ol i)rici'3” to the 
manner in which the precious metals were 
driven out of circulation hy the use of paper. 
It is ililhcult to estimate with absolute accuracy 
the elfcet of over-issues of irredeemable pajmr 
on i>riecs. Tbo price of some articles of eon- 
sumption ap|M‘ars to have been more largely 
influenced by this cause than that of others, 
during the period between 1797 and 1819. 
Again, the clfeet of alterations in the amount 
ol the currency on prices is more marked at 
some periods tlian at others, accortling as 
hanking facilities are largely used or otherwise, 
lUit the table which Jevons himself has com¬ 
piled leaves no doubt lliat the inllulion re.sult- 
ing from the over-issues of paper cuiToiicy 
during the ]>eiiod of bank I'cstricLion hi Great 
Britain must have heon very great, ami that 
it must have hugely exceeded the dill'crcnce 
between the value of gold and that of the cur¬ 
rency indicated in Muslict’s tables quotes! above. 

Unitko States (18(52 * 1879). The period 
of inconvertible paper money in the United 
States from 1862 to 1879 is often referred to 
as Iho iuUalioiiist i>eriod. Strictly speaking, 
“iuHalion” took ])hieo in the United States 
at other times, markedly in 3815-18 and in 
1834-39,—both these being conneclod with bad 
banking legislation,—and again in 1851-57, 
when liicre was a very simple c.asc of inllation 
and crisis, not complicahid in essentials by 
currency ilerange.mont. But the iieriod 1802- 
1879, as the one in which the features 'd 
“currency inflation” were most niarke<l, will 
be the one dealt with here. 

The issues of jiaper money begjiu under 
groat ft.iancial stress in the course of the 
civil war, in February 1862, when a first 
liatch of 150 millions of dollars (30 millions 
.sUrling) was put out; two moie of the 
same amount followed in July 1862 and 
March 1863, making a total issue of 450 
millions (90 millions sterling) of United States 
notes or “greenbacks.” In addition there 
weio put fortli in 1863 and 1804 considerable 
amounts, the maximum being about 200 
millions (40 millions sterling) of interest- 
bearing legal tender notes, which inflated tlie 
currency still further. The result wa.s a rapid 
disajipcaraneo of specie in 1862, and a sharp 
rise in prices in 1862-65. With the close of 
the civil war in 1865, the administration— 
and especially Mr. M'Culloch, the secretary 
of the treasury,—set to work at once to con¬ 
tract the ])a})cr issues, and succocxled without 
much difliculty in getting rid of the interest- 
bearing notes referred to. A beginning was 
also made in contracting the United States 
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notes proper. But in April 1866 congress 
pjissc«i a resolution restricting tbc jmico at 
which the notes should be ]Kii<l Oil'; for six 
niontljs no more lljan 10 niillions of doll.irs 
(2 millions sterling) of notes should bo with- 
drawn, and thcr<‘,after no more tlmn 4 millions 
^£800,000) a month. This resolution marks 
the beginning of the stingglo between the 
inflalionists and the advocates of resumption; ^ 
for tlfe paper issues had been made solely 
under financial stress in the civil war, and liad 
in no quarter been originally legardeil as 
advisable or likely to endure. The inevitable 
bardshijis of contraction and falling jiriecs 
caused the inllationist niovomcnt. The inlla* 
tionists urgc<l the jiermauont retention or 
increase of the incouvcrtihlo paper money, 
tlie most extreme wing demanding the issue 
of enough paper to }my olf the whole funde<l 
debt—over 2000 million dollars (400 millions 
sterling); tlu* most moderate asking only that 
the volume of paper be left unchanged, so that 
the couiiliy might “grow up” to it. Kroin 
1866 to 1870 the contest was carried on with 
varying fortune in congirss and before the 
jiublii:. In 1868 the intlationisUs gained a 
jKiiiil by the ]«i3s:ige of an act lorbidding 
iinther contraction and leaving the volumo 
of the United States notes at the point where it 
then stood—3r>G niillions (71 millions sterling). 
In the height of the panic of 1873 the then 
S4.crel:uy of the tieasnry, l^lr. Uichardson, put 
fovtli some notes previously retired, under 
qucslionahlo legal authority. This became tlio 
occasion for a bill, p-asswl by both houses of 
congress in 1874, jiroviding for an increase, of 
t^'i* mj'ci- isMies to 400 millions (80 millions 
St. rliiig). Tlie bill marked the height of the in¬ 
llationist movement; it was vetoed by President 
(teant, who thus dealt the inovcmout a heavy 
blow. A compromise bill was then passed, in 
lo74, lixing the volumo of United States notes 
at .182 millions (76i millions sterli. ‘g. Next 
year (187.5) the end of the struggle was 
brought in sight hy the pas.sago of the Re¬ 
sumption Act, which provided for icsumpLion 
of specie payment in ISfO. A gradual decline 
in the volume of paper was to take place pari 
fasm with an expected enlargement of the 
volumo of national bank notes. But this 
dcciiue was again stopjicd by an act jiasacd 
in 1878, which virtually fixed the amount of 
United States not«*3 at the point then reached 
—$346,681,016 (69j mi'lions sterling). Attliat 
they have remained to the present time (1895). 
Resumption was successfully accomplished al; 
the date fixed (January 1, 187 9) ; and therewith 
the movement for pajier money in Ration came 
to an end. The demand for an increase in the 
currency after 1879 took another direction in 
the agitation for the free coiu.ago of silver or 
the issue of currency based on silver purchases. 

[There is no good history of tlie mouetaiy policy 


of the United States since 1860, Homo accounts 
of it are in Bollea, Financial Uutoi'y of the (Jniled 
Ufates, Philadelphia, 1886, vol. ili.; J. K. Uptonj 
Money in Polities, Hoslon, 188.5. The texts of 
the various legislative m<‘U.SHres arc accurate'ly 
collected in Dunbar, Laws of Uie I'mteiL Htaivs on 
Ourrency, Finance, and Jlankimj, Boston, 1891.] 

r. w. T. 

INGOT. Melal cast in a mould of a size 
and shape convenient for handling. The word, 
which is derived from tlie wedge- or tongue- 
shaped ingots used by the Romans {lingo, to 
lick with a tongue, Kr., Hngol), is seldom used 
in connection witii other than the precious 
metals, though such a cast block of any metal 
may properly be called an ingot. The shape of 
the ingots of the precious mctal.s now in use in 
this country, though varying to some extent, 
generally ajiproximates to tliat of an ordinary 
brick made with slightly shqiing sides. In the 
liomlon bullion inaikct the.se pieces of metal 
pass by the name of “ bars.” 

In China transactions in bullion are canded 
on by means of shoc-sbajicd ingots, known as 
“Syeco” silver; while in .Japan ingots of 
eopjier are cast, under water, into canvas 
roeeptacles, the shape of the resultant mass 
being tlial of a shallow dish or saucer. 

Gold ingots sent by the Bank of England to 
the Mint for coinage are of an average w’oight 
of 400 ounces troy, 'riicy aie of two kinds— 
“coarse" and “line.” The l.attcr are not, 
however, composed of metal which is absolutely 
pure, but have a mean millesimal fineness of 
999, while the coarse bars i-ontain on an average 
897 patts of fine gold in 1000. Prior to 1889 
the mean weight of such ingots was 200 ounces 
troy, hut in consequence of changes in Iho 
practice of the bullion maiket, their weight 
was then doubled. 

The silver ingots puivhascd by the Royal 
Mint for coinage arc of an average weight of 
1100 ounces troy, and an avonige millesimal 
fim*iies.s of 99'*8* r. E. A, 

INHABITED HOUSE DUTY, a tax on 
iThabited houses calculated by reference to 
tiieir annual value and jiayable by the oenupier, 
wai first imposed in Great Britain in 1778, 
the idea being derived from the WeaWv of 
A5t<iowjf(bk. V. cli. ii. part ii. art. i.). Origij«iry 
the rates were 6d. in the £ for houses worth 
£6 and below £50 pcf annum, and Is. in the 
£ for those worth £.50 or more. The tax was 
eoTitinU''d at various rates, tlm highest being 
2s. lOd., till its repeal in 1S34. This tax, 
rather* tliau the more objectionable window 
tax, was selected for repeal on the ground that 
the great houses, such as Chalswortb, etc,, 
being charged much more highly, relatively, 
to the window tax than to the house tax 
owing to the dilliculty of ascerlaining their 
annual value to let, the repeal of the window 
tax would benefit mure particularly the rioliei 
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classes. Tlio annual produce of tlic'Ux at the 
date of the rejxsal was about £1,200,000. 

This selection was ultimately allowed to be 
a mistjilvo; in 18.51 the policy of 1834 was 
reversed, the wiinlow tax repealed, and the 
inhabited houses duty re-imposed with certain 
alterations. The rates were 6d. for shops, 
public-houses, and faim-houses, and 9d. for 
dwelllns-bonsos. In 1890 graduation was 
reintroduced, to the extent of charging the 
duty at lower rates as respects houses of small 
annual value. The j)re8ent rales are :— 

On shojis, public-houses, hotels, inns, coffee¬ 
houses, farm-houses, lodging-houses, of the annual 
value (without any allowance for repairs) of 
£20 and not cxe,ee<ling £40—2(i. in the £ 
oxoecditig £40 „ £00—4d. „ 

exceeding £60 .... 6d, „ 

On private houses, clubs, and business premises 
other than 8ho]»3 (unless exem]>t) of a siiudar 
annual value, 3d. 6d. oi- 9d. in the £ as the caM‘ 
may be. 

The jirincipal exemptions are :—houses below 
£20 of uimual valno ; bouses belonging to 
llis Majesty or any of the royal family; jiublic 
oliices; bosjiitals; oliaiity schools; pooibouses; 
liouses or tenements occujued solely lor business 
or professional pnrjioscs (a caretaker allowed) ; 
artisans’ dwellings. The tax is under the 
adininistration ol the commissioners of inland 
revenue, and the chief enaotnienis concerning it 
are 14 15 Viet. c. 30 ; 43 Oeo. III. c. 101 ; 

48 Geo. III. c. 55 (Sell. T.); 41 & 42 Viet, 
c. 15, § 13 ; 53 & 5-1 Viet. c. 8, §§ 25 and 26; 
54 k 55 Yicl. c. 25, § 4 ; 3 Edw. VLJ. o. 46, 
§ 11. It docs not extend to Ireland. 

In 1910-11 the net receipt from the lax was 
£3.212,026. The following table shows the uninber 
and animal value of the house^ charged in 1909-10: 

Nti.nlxtr Aniiml Value. 
Pitvato Dwftlling'honaes . . l.fiOT.OSft £(>7,005,312 

Kesidential HJiops . . . 304,081 l4,y.S4,496 

ITotcls, Pnblic-housfs, aud ColTce- 

houses.02,005 0,188,007 

Farm-lmnses .... 32,803 827,202 

Lodging hotises . . , . ^ 27,760 1,683,006 

In 1901 the roy.al commission on local taxation 
recommended (Final Report, p. 21) the transfer of 
this imperial tax to the local authorities in relief 
of rates [ed. 638]. ^ 

[Dowell’s llisiory of Taxation and Taxes in 
E^md, vol. iii. p. 178.—Pijier’s Tax 

Imws^ 1903.—48th Report of Comwissionci's of 
hdmd Revenw, pp. 160-189.—See for various 
motions iu Parliament Hansard, (123), 903, (197), 
1802, (200), 1374, (280), 90, (285.), 224, (335), 
436. See Assessment ; Taxation.] p. a. 

INHERITANCE, Estate ok. An* estate 
IU land extending beyond the duration of one 
or more lives is called an ^‘estatG of inheritance.” 
Such an estate must be either an estate “ in foe 
simple, which in popular language is described 
as absolute owitprslii]!,” or an estate tail (see 
EntaiI/, Law op). e. .s. 

INHIBITION (Soots law). An oi-dcr against 


contracting any debt which may become a 
burden or charge on hciiiable [(rojierty (realty) 
or which may give rise to proce.ss i.ssiiing 
against the realty of the party inhibited, to 
tli?> jirejudicc of the coinplaiiier. It takes effect 
us of course by icgistiation, in the General 
Register of Inhiiutions in Edinbingb, of a 
summons containing a “warrant for inhibition,” 
duly issued and served. The iuinbition is 
personal to the dftl)tor, and applies only to 
realty vc-^-ted or in expectancy at its date, and 
to volunlary obligation.s umlertakcn after its 
date. The effect of an inhibition, standing 
alone, is merely to deter jmrcliascrs ; but it 
may bo followed by an “adjudication,” by 
which the creditor may be adjudged a ju-ofercnce 
over other creditors whoso claims originated 
after the inhibition. There is also an inhibition 
by a husband against his wife—obtained by a 
bill to the Court, i.ssuod as of course without 
reason assigned, and registered in tbo General 
Register of Inhibitions,—by which it is notified 
to the jmblic that the wife's agency Inus been 
cancelled, except in regard t(j necessaries for 
which it may be jiroved tiiat the husband has 
not otherwise made jn-ovihion. A. n. 

INLAND NAVIGATION. See Canals. 
INOKFIOIOSUM TESTAMENTUM is the 
term ustsd in Homan law to signify a will which 
may bo set asido becan.se it violates the duty 
of natural affection existing between certain 
near relations, as when a jiaivut, witliout ])ioper 
cause, loaves less than the bigai 8liare.(p.//-Go IvijL^ 
lima) to a child, or a child lcavc.s less to a j)aront 
(sec Legjtim). e. a. w. 

INSCRIBED STOCK. A SM irkiTV (-/.ti.) 
is called “inscribed” to distinguish it from 
a security which itasses from hand to hand 
by delivery. A jeglster is kejit, whoi-o in 
the case of English or govornincut loans or 
in the case of shares in an English comj>any, 
transfer of ownership can he made. Registra¬ 
tion or ihWi])Uon is found snitahio to English 
habits and ideas. On the continent and in 
America there is a pi-ejudicc against anything 
wliicU luiblishes the ownership of securities, and 
bonds or shai'es to bearer are there preferred. 
As to the risk of forged transfers of inscribed 
securities see Koiiued Transkeu. a. e. 

INSCRimCfN MARITIME (FuANOE)-the 
system of recruitment for tbo navy organised 
by a law of the year iv. of the first icpublic 
(1796). All men who have made two over-sea 
voyages on a state or merchant vessel, or have 
served eighteen months at sea, or been two 
years engaged iu fishing, are inscribed on the 
maritime register, and may bo called for seivico 
iu the fleet from the age of eigbtoon to fifty. 
The period of obligatory sci vice Ls fi’oni twenty 
to twenty-seven years of age, after which the 
itiscrUs pass into the reserve and are only liable 
to service in case of war, and in the order of 
the ciasaeu to which they belong, those most 
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recsoiitly liberated boinj; taken first. From the 
a^cs ofciglitccn to twenty the young men may, 
on demand, anticipate the time for commencing 
th(5 jxjriod of obligatory service. Since i87'l 
engineers and stokers on steamers arc compiiS'd 
in tlie maritime inscription. 'I’lic iniscrits en¬ 
joy many privil(}g<« ; tliny have a monoj^wly of 
tlio lishiiig in Frcncli waters, and may alone 
obtain coni'cssions of j)arts of the shore or banks 
of tidal rivers an<l salt-water pools, for taking 
or breeding llsh ; they are not liable to any 
otbor public servi(‘o ; and liave a right to a 
pension at the age of lifty, after twcmty-fivo 
yeais service in any kiml of navigation, 
wbieb ptijision is contiimed, but reduced, to 
their widows and orphans. A contribution of 
li per cent of tbeir wages, whether earned on 
stale or meroliant ships, is, liow ever, made to llio 
pension fund, called the t/rs luralUhs Oc 

la Mnrmi, During the period of obligatory 
service the men may obtain furloughs for service 
uii meicbant or slnj'ping vessels. The number 
of men belonging to the muiitime inscription 
.serving in the licet is about 21,000, forming 
about two-tlai-ds of the crews, the remainder are 
volunteoisor men drawn in tin; ordinary military 
conscrij»tioiis to serve as marines, not enjoying 
the privileges of the imtivih, and having no 
right I'l a pension although liable to military 
service- to tlic age of forty-six(cp. Imfukssment). 

[“ Rapjior! adresse au Ministre de la Marine an 
uom de la Coninu.ssii>ii chargee <le I'etude des 
<pic.stjons so latlachuiit au regime de riuserijdion 
miiritiuij,” Journal Oj/lciely 12 Decembre 1800.] 

T. L. 

INSOLVENCY. Sec lUNKjnJi-ruy Law 

ANU Aiui ^'lISTIvATlON. 

I.NSriRATION ISTS, See Amana Society. 

TNSTAT^MKNT. When the payment of any 
sum of money, instead of being cllected altogetlier 
on one (late, is to bo divided into se\eial parts 
to !'•' Oleeted on eerlain successive dates it is 
called a jiaymcnt by instalments. A. K. 

INSTITOHIA AOTIO is an action of Roman 
law maintainable against the owner < f a hnsi- 
ness on account of a contract entered into with 
the superintendent or manager (riis/iYor). 1'he 
manager himself, r.3 party to the contract, was 
liable to an action on the contract bo bad made, 
as well as Ids master—Roman law, owing 
pi'inci)»ally to the frenucnt emjdoyment of slaves 
in commercial transactions, not fully recognising 
the princijde of contractual agency, which is 
essential to modei n commerce, K. A. w. 

INSTRUM ENT, NKfiorum,!’-. A nogotiahle 
instrument dillcrs from an oiri'nary contraist or 
instrument, securing t.lu payment of inuiu^y, in 
three re8))ects; 

(1) It is assignable )>y virtue of the usage of 
trade, whereas a coiitiuet or “thing in action ” 
is not ordinarily assignable at common law. A 
negotiable instniment purporting to be payable 


to bearer fuay be assigned by mere delivery; 
or if jnirporting to be payable to order, then 
by indorsement completed by delivery. 

(2) The consideration for its issue, or transfei 
IS pn‘sinned until the eonlraiy is proved. 

(3) If it ’gets into the hands of a holdcT for 
value without noti<;e, he liolds it free from any 
defects of title which would have vitiated it in 
the hands of any ju-evious holder. 

Tin* term “ negotiable instrument ” is usually 
(!()idinc(l to the original and ty]>ical negotiable 
instruments, namely, bills of exchange, j)ronii8- 
sory notes, and cliecjues ; and the term “ nego¬ 
tiable security” is applied to tho negotiable 
bonds and scrij) which in recent years have 
bi'como so common in the money market. 
For tho most i»art these inslrumciit-s would be 
governed by tlie same considerations as jToniis- 
sory notes ]iayable on denituid. For revenue 
[)mpo.scS, however, they arc subject to special 
stami> rc'guhitions (sec also Commeiiciae Ik- 
si uiiMiiN'T; Bills of Ex(;uanoe Act, App.). 

[('lialmcrs, JiiUs of Kivhmije, 4th edition, pp. 
312-327.3 M. n.c. 

INSURANCE* 

tl isloiy, ]). 400; or, ii. >11: Law and 1‘rac* 

fioc of Lilc, ]i lli’i: Mainii'. i*. 4is IMutu.il, ]>. 4lu; 
Slate ((.•'■tni.aiij), 410; L’ni'inidi'ymrnl, Ajip., p KlK>. 

INSURANCE, llisronv, Theic ap]iear to 
have be< u two bums of coiidacl akiu to insur¬ 
ance known t(» till* ancients. The lii’st is 
mentioned by A. I’ockh (/'u/-/o‘ Ec.uiiomy of 
Athena), lie slates that “the idea of an in¬ 
stitution for the iiisunnuv u\' slaves fust 
occurred to Auligtuics of Itliodes” (in the 
time of Alexjunler tin; (Iivat, 3.od-32;l n.c.), 
“who uiidiTtook, for a yoaily (!oiitnlmtiou of 
eight draebmas for each slave that was in the 
aimy, to make good liis price, as estimated by 
the owner at the time of clopoim'nt.” Mottomry 
(see Bo’itomiiv, Lo\n <»s) was also Known to 
tin* Creeks. Among the Romans, the earlicst 
montioiied trn’ ai^lion nl this nature is tho 
contiact, noticed ny Livy, made alter tho 
batrlc of Canmc, for tin- supply of stores to tho 
Roioan government, tlic coiitraclors stipulating 
tliat tj)c state should bear all los>cs which 
might arise from the enemies’ attacks, or from 
si-orms. In the second century inscriiitiii»»A 
indicate that the Roman Collegia tcmiiorum 
wore akin to friendly so«ie.ties, granting June.ral 
benefits in oxebange for a monthly eontribiition. 
Tho origin of modern insurance is obscure, 
lustanees of aomo form (ff insuraneo arc found 
amongst* various nations in early modiaival 
timoa. In the tw’elfth and (hu teenth (iciiturics 
the craft gilds (see (liLiis) porlormcd, among 
other activities, tho functions of sickness and 
burial societies. Tlu*se seem to have become 
gradually replaced by tho friendly societies 
about tiic 18th century. In 17fi3 Ro.so’s 
Act was i^iassrd to cucoiuage these latter 
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societies (see Fiiibndly Societies). There 
ttl»l)eai‘8 to ho uo dii*ect connection between 
these early forms of iiisiimiice and the niotliods 
now adojtled. 

The iiist form of insurance was umhmhtcflly 
marine. Many roiniti ievs <n- towns have claimoil 
to bo tlic hirtlijilaoo of marine insurance, 
particularly ilaicoloiia, Wishy, and iinigo.s; 
but it Rj^pears really to have originated among 
the commercial cities of Italy, the earliest 
mention relciTing to Floreuce (14th century). 
It may even liavc been jiractised in the Itlth 
conLiiry; an unediteti risiin document (the 
Breve J*o)ins Cnlleritavi, 1318) is supposed to 
refer to insiiranco at (’agliari. Ihambrrs of 
Innui'anec were ostahlislied at an ejirly date, on 
the continent, notably at liarcclona and Jlrugcs. 
The period of its introduction into England is 
equally obvicure, hut the jwactiee of insurance 
was jirohdbly intjoilin-ed by the llansa mer- 
cliants, tile Hanseatic League, and was carried 
on 8nbse<|ncntly by the Lombards (who had 
secured from Ji/hvard I. ground which is now 
knowji {W4 jjomliard Street) in a more systematic 
manner. liy tlie 15th century, however, 
marine insurance was so well estaldiahed that 
there were rules governing its jiractice. The 
eaillcst lorm of an English policy is tlm 
“Erolce” Poliey of September 1547, whicli is 
preserved in the Admiralty Court jiapers. One 
dated 1613 on the “Tiger” is in the Uodlcian 
Library at Oxfonl. In the earliest sbitute on 
the subject (1601), it is stated that it “hathe 
been tyme out of myiido an usage amongst 
inerebantes.” Bacon quotes it as a usual 
practice in 1.558. 

By far tlie greater portion of marine insurance 
in this eoiuitry is done at Lloyd's, now a 
corporation, hut formerly siuqdy a mcoting- 
plaee for underwriters. This institution 
originated in the eoHee-lmirscs e.stabliahed in 
Lomlon towards llio end of the 17th (‘ciitujy, 
one of which, owned by Edward Lloyd (lirsl 
mentioned in 1688), becaiho the resort of 
marine insurers, and ultimately all their under¬ 
writing was done there; as the business gi-ew 
larger, it was removed to the Royal Exeliango 
ill 1774. Two conqiaiiies, the “Londoii" and 
the “Royal E.xchangc” Assurance Corj»ora- 
tions, obtained in 1720 charters with a 
monopoly, as com])ani^s, of marine insurance 
business. No other company was formed until 
1824, when Rothschild obtained the rejieal of 
these exclusive charters, and founded the 
“ Alliance ” Insurance Comjiaiiy. The^amount 

marine property insured in 1810, according 
to 66timat(» made at the time of the Royal 
Commission, was about i:i60,000,000, of which 
some £130,000,000 w'as underftTitten at 
Lloyd’s. 

The first^ri^insuranee oHice in Loudon was 
set up after the Great Fire, in 1667, by N. 
Baubom although sclionies had been 


su^ested in 1635, 1638, and 1660. But Hro 
iiisuranco almost certainly existed earlier on 
the eoiitiiionl. I’art of the funetioiia of fire 
insurance coinjianics was to extinguish lircs ; 
this was uudertaUen in ilieir own interests, 
and all the important comjianies iu Ijondou 
maintained fire brigades until 1806, wiicn they 
were taken over liy the Motrojpolitan Board of 
Works. Eire engines were first introilneed into 
London from Holland in 1633. Larboh's 
method was individual underwriting: the first 
joint-stock association was founded in 1681 
“at tlie back of tlie Royal Excliaiige.” The 
oldest olliee, the “Hand in Hand”—which 
dates from 1696 --is now mcrgi‘d in the “Com¬ 
mercial Union.” The growth of lire inauraiico 
hu8iiie.ss can bo best judged from the following : 

Year. Value of I’nijporly insiui'il. 

1783 .£13.5,000,000 

1868 1,430,000,000 

Societies based on llie mutual prineijile 
were e.stablislie<l in the 17lb eentuJ’y for llui 
insni’anee of /nrs\ In 1771 the “Gambling 
Act” was passed to ju’oliibit. insurances ii[ion 
lives ill which the insured Inwl m* “insurable 
interest,” and tiom the leeitnls itapjiears Hint 
gambling in lives had then liecoine jnevaleiit. 
The formation of eompanies during the early 
|Mirt of the 19th ce.iiUiry for tiaiisaeting all 
kiiuls of insuraiiee husiiiess was treqiiciit, and 
as no restrietioiia existed these eomjiaiiics were 
often unsound. In 1861) tlie tailuro of the 
“Al))ert” and “ Euro})oan ” Companies gave 
rise to the ]>assing of tlie Lite Assumin-e (Join- 
panics Acts, 1870-72, Init forms of insiiranco 
other than “life” could he giaiite<l without 
making a deposit with the Loanl <if Trade till 
1909, when an amending act was passed, which 
applies similar restrictions to nearly every kind 
of insurance. Insurance ollicses are compelled 
to mak^an annual return of revenue aceoiinta 
and halaiiee slieets to the Board of 1Vade, and 
life oiliccs have to furnish valuation slaicnieiits 
and abstracts qiiiiiqucunially. The fumls of 
each class have to be kept se]iai‘ate, but need 
not bo invested sejMiratcly. Thus a company 
might fail iu regard to a certain class of 
business without causing the other classes to 
sufler. For this reason the United Kingdom 
: otyoys a ]n'actical monopoly as regards so-called 
I “ composite ” companies transacting every kind 
I of insurance. Such companies are almost un- 
' Iv'nown abroad. The Board of Trade returns 
I for 1915 (the last pre-war figures) give the 
, income from all sources received by British Life 
I olllees us £68,.589,536, and the claims paid as 
well over £30,000,000. 

[0. Walford, Insurance Cydopoidia, 1871-80. 
—F. Heiidrika, “Contributions to the History of 
Insurance,” in Assurance Magazine, vol. it, 1852. 
—F. Martin, Ilistary (f Lloyd's and (f Manns 
Insurance in Great Britavn.^ 1876.—W. ‘Gow, 
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Marine Insurance, 189r ),—An Introduction to 
the History of Lfe Assurance., A. Finglaiul 
Jock, 191*i.— Jlutoricid JjUeraiure of am' 
Fire Insurance, Mr. Bluckwootl. - PapiT 
“Tlie Uoinauoc aud Theory of Marino Insurance, ’ 
rend lieforo Jjondon Insiiiance Institute l»y Mr. 
Browning Dick (8th Oct. 1920).] 

it. ii. H.; F, L. c. 

INSUKANCE, Like, Tiieoiiv of. The 
olijoct of’ insurance is to spread the burden of 
losses, which to the indivicinal would ho crush¬ 
ing, ov<ir a Urge liody of insured, and so render 
that burden easy to hear. This object is clfecled 
by collecting from each of the insured a sum, 
called a jin-mium, proportioned to the risk to 
he insured against; and out of the fund so 
foriiHid, those of the in.sureil who have experi¬ 
enced loss from tiie contingencies covered by 
the insurance, are indcuniilied. 

In early days life policies were granted only 
for ahoit terms, generally for a year, or less ; 
the earliest, of wliich full iKirticulars have been 
prcsei'veil, was made on Ifith .Tune 1583, for 
£383 : 3 : 8 on the life of Wm. (lyhhons fur 
one year, the piciniuni being at the rate of 
£8 per cent. No record seems to remain of 
the age of the life assured, ]>robahly that wa.s 
a detail not thought of at the time. This 
]ioliey was undenvritei by thirteen ))rivate 
iiidivid'i ils, alter the manner of marine iiiaur- 
ancas at Lloyd’s in the pre.seiii day. 

About the year 1650, societies for the assur¬ 
ance of lives Is-gan to he formed. The prjnci]>!' 
on which they were worked was, that each sur- I 
vi/ing mc iihor had to pay a fixed coiitrilmtion 
in respeet if caHi death ; so that the amount 
lO. iv.ibl'- by Iho representatives of a deceased 
inoiiihor varied according to the numbers in 
the society at the time of Ills death, and the 
contrihiitiona of the members varied according 
to the nirnhor of deaths which occurred in any 
}Mivt'enUr year. No atteiiifit was i*ade to 
grailuate the contiihm.ions <if momlKi.-i accord¬ 
ing to their respective ages. In 1705 the 

Amicable Society’’was formed. Ds system 
at finst was to charge each member an annual 
premium of £0 ; 4s., besides certain animal 
dues, and to divide among the representatives 
of the members who might hajiiien to die in 
any particular year the amount received in 
jiromiuins in that year to the extent of £5 jier 
contributing member so that in a year in 
which there Uapismed to be few deaths, the 
share in ros})ect of each death would bo large ; 
and in the event of many dealhs, small. At 
Jlrst no limit of age was imposed, but soon it 
wjks found thafan infli’x of an iindut jiropor- 
tiou of old lives would reduce the death money 
inconveniently, and in 1707 the regulation 
WHS passed that members on admission must 
be between twelve and forty-five years of age. 
For a century this rule remained in force, and 
it was nol. until 1807 that a table of premiums 


was adopted graduated strictly according to 
ivgc. _ 

The weakness of the early assurance societies 
was that with the growing age of the moinliorB 
the death rate increased and the <‘1alms became 
oiiisroiis, 80 that citlier the contrlhuLions 
demanded from the niemhcrs had to he aug¬ 
mented, or the amounts paid on death reduced. 
Tho societies formed on this unsound basis all 
succumbed to the inevitable strain, except the 
Amicable, which, taught liy experience, altered 
its constitution ; but in 1702 tho Etjuitable 
Society was formed on the jirineijile which is 
now recognised to ho the only sound one ; and 
it still carries on business as one of the most 
successful financial institutions of the country. 

Except in regal d to a few special hazards 
.such as “war risk,” “climate and oeoinavtion 
risks,” and others of a similar kind, life insur¬ 
ance dilfers from other descrijitions of insurance 
11 ! that the risk to he insured against iscoiistantly 
increasing with tho duration of the contracts, 
'fhat tho rate of human mortality incrca.so8 
with the age was dimly known at a very early 
period, the Komaiis at the oommenceinent of 
the Christian era valuing annuities charged on 
estates by a table giving values large lor young 
lives, and constantly diminishing with ailvanc- 
iug ago. There seem, however, to have been 
no eiVorts made to estimate the tnie rates of 
mortality until 1671, when John do 'VN’itt, 
Grand - Pensionary of Holland, juesented a 
rcpoil;, not publislicd until long alterv\anis, on 
tho subject, to the states-geneial; and it was 
not until 1693 that the first real mortality 
table was formed, by E. Hm-i.kv, Astronomer- 
Royal of England, and published that year in 
the niilus()p}(!caJ Trausactious. It W'aa based 
on ohsorvalious nnulc on births and funerals in 
the city of Breslau. 

A mortality table tells us how many jiersons 
out of a given muiiher horn, or starting Irom a 
given ag»i, surv.re*‘x) each subsequent age; and 
e..ju.seqncntly it also shows how many out. of tlie 
gjrcu number at the coiimn-iiecnieiit die iu each 
year of their age. The mrmher with which the 
table ccnnnu'uces is calletl the rtulic of the table. 
It is usual to arrange the table in columns, tho 
first column conlainhig the age attaineil, the 
second the number who attain tliut age, and the 
third the number who db between that age and 
the next higher age. Idie age is usually lUmoted 
by a*, or one of the othi^r letters at the end ol the 
alphabet. The number #rho attain age x is 
denoted by the symbol /*, and the mimhcr who 
, <lio Ijctweeu ages x and x-l-l by the symbol lij., 
Tho following is an ilUistialion ol a mortality 
table. It is the eaily portion of the 11« Healthy 
Males table formed by the institute of actuaries 
from tho expiwienee of twenty British life ofiices. 
It will be observed that the conmieiicing age ia 
ten years, aud the radix is 100,000. The radix 
is a purely arbitrary quantity, chosen only for 
the sake of conveuieuco— 
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10 

100,000 

490 

tl 

l«P,5iO 

307 

12 

00,113 

329 

IS 

08,784 

288 

14 

{)8,41I0 

272 

16 

08,224 

282 

If. 

07,042 

SIS 

n 

07,024 

379 

IS 

07,*215 

4f>n 

I’.l 

00,779 

.5.55 

20 

00,223 

509 

21 

9.5,014 

643 

22 

04,071 

5.50 

SS 

04,321 

538 

•24 

93,083 

622 

85 

93,001 

617 


'Hie mortality tabic affords the means of cal* 
cnlalmg the probabilities of life and of death. 
Tims, tlicre being lx persons alive aged x, of 
whom LxJft survive to age (x + i)* ^^re, out of 

lx chances altogether, chances of any one of 
the lx persons surviving to age (x-t-O* Tlierclbre 
the i)robabiIity of a person aged x surviving to 
age x + i is This prolwliility is denoted 

by tlio symbol or when i = l, simply by 
In a similar way, as 4“^ir+< persons, out of 4 
living at age x, die before risuchiug age (x + i), the 
proliability of dying between ages x and [x + t) 
is (4“^*+<)-5"4, which = l~tPi. 

in (iuancial transactions involving life contin¬ 
gencies, llie operation of interest must be taken 
into account, because the premium has to be paid 
by the assured at the commencement of the con¬ 
tract, and the sum assured is not paid until the 
close ; <’c)usei]uontly the office keeps the premium 
invested in the inturini, and secures interest on it. 
If by i we dciioLe the interest in a year on £1, or 
more geuenilly on 1 unit of value, whether that 
unit be a pound, a franc, or a dollar, etc., then 
1 invested at the beginning of a year will amount 
to (1 + t) at the close. Tliis is called the ammni 
of 1 in a year. Similarly if any other sum S be 
invested for a year, it will produce Si in interest, 
and at the end of the year will amount to S(1 -ft), 
'fhe original unit, 1, having amounted to (1-fi) 
in a year, if that amount be again invested, it 
Mfill amount at the en<l of the second year to 
(l + i)x(l+t) or (1+i)^ which is the amount 
of 1 at compound interest in two years. Pro¬ 
ceeding thus, wc find that the amount of X in 
three years is{l-fi)*, anil generally the Amount 
Of 1 in < years is (1 + i)*. 

Becing that (1 + i)* is the amount of 1 in i years, 
it follows that 1 is the present value of (I f i)', to 
be received at the end t years ; and, by simple 
proportion, the present value of 1 to be received 
at the end of t years is l-f(l-ft)* or (H-i)"*. 
This present value usually denoted by the 
symbol Thus, the present value of X due at 
the end of one year is v, where tJ=1~(1 +f) and 

(l+t) = l-T-V. 

Suppose it were desireil to provide an endow¬ 
ment of £100 for a child now aged fourteen on 
his attaiuing^age twenty-one, what }>reinium should 
he paid down, assuuiing interest at 8 per cent ? 
It will be well to solve tlie problem first in general 
symbols. ^ there bei, persons aged x, we shall 


have IxH surviving at age (x-f f). llierefore, 11 
an endowment of 1 is to bo sccureil to each oJ 
them at {x4-0» sum ol 4u must bt 
provided at tho end of i years. Por that jiurpose, 
u'4+tpaid down now and invested will .suffice; 
and as there arc must eacii pay ins 

proportion, the sum to be paid liy each is t/. 

4 

or Tlii.s is called the present value of, or 

the single premium for, tlie endowment. Thus, 
the present value of tlic endowment is the sum to 
be r<!ceived, di.seounte-ii down to the j»re.simt lime, 
and multiplied by the ])iobabilily of receiving it. 
Taking U{» now tlic numerical exami'le: by the 
specimen mortalily table given above, theic are 
yS.'llH) children aged fourteen, of ^\hom fir>,6]-l 
v,i]\ attain the ago of twenty-one; hence, if each 
of the survivors is to receive £100, Ihc .sum ol 
£1^.501,400 will have to bo provided at the end 
of seven years. At 3 per cent iiiteicst the present 
value ol 1 to be received in seven years is 
8130915, and the piesent value of £9.r)ii|,-IOO 
IS £7,77X,293. There lieing 98, linl chihheii, tlic 
Slim to be paid down now in rcsjteeb o( e.acli i.s 
£78‘930, or £78:18:7, which ns the |>reM-nt 
value of, or the single premium lor, the eiidow- 
meiit of £100. Or, looking at Ibe mailer in 
another way: the probability ol a elnhl age<l 
fourteen attaining the ago of twenty • ono is 
95,614-^98,196 or *97073; and the value ol 1 
to be received cert.iiuly at the eml of Reveii years 
is *813091.5. Tlieretoro the v.alue of 1 lt> be 
received conditionally on a child aged lonileeii 
surviving until aged twenty-one is •y7"73x 
*8130915 or *78930, and the value of £100 so 
to be received is £78‘980 a.s before. 

It should be noted that iii speaking of the 
present value of an eudowinent ve as.sum« a 
sufficient number of endownieiiks fo all()W of the 
law of average asserting itself. If there were only 
ono endowment, and the child liappeued to 
survive, the sum paid at the coiiimenrement would 
not amount to the sum to be provided, lu the 
c.'ise of the above example it would amount to 
only £97 *073, and the £100 coulil not be p.'iid in 
full. Cm the other haml, should tliechihl happen 
to die, there would, at the end of the tcini, be llie 
Mim of £97*073 in hand without a clahimut. Jt 
is only when there are a sufficient number of lives 
to obviate accidental fluctuations that the figurcii 
work out jiroperly. 'I’lie same ohserv.ation applies 
to every kind of contingimt benetit. 

An annuity is an annual payment to be made 
cither for a lixed term of years, or during the 
existence of a given life, or of a given combination 
of Uvc.s. In the former case the annuity is called 
an .annuity-certain, and, in tlie latter, a life 
annuity, or simply an animily. According to tho 
elementary prineijilea already discussed, the 
present value of the first payment of an annuity- 
certain of 1 per annum Is v ; that of the second 
payment v\ aud so on. If tlie amniitv 1>e for n 
jears its value Is deiiiited by «„!, the angle round 
the suffix showing that no cmilingency is involved. 
We therefore have the value of an annuity-certain 
. . . etc. . . . -f v’k 

The series is a gcometi ical progression, and by 
the usual formula for summing snub a seties, the 
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sum is V” , from which, remeiiihcrliig that 

1 - 71 ’ 

1 , 1 - r" 

we havo fU -—:—. 

1+7, ' I _ , 

It Will readily be seen that a life annuity con¬ 
sists of a senes of eiKlowincnts, and by the 
formula we have already obtained for the value 
of an cudowment, we have, wiitiiig for the 
value of the life aniuiily wheie the age of the 
iioiiiitiep is X, 

There is no way of summing this senes except 
by actual addition. Here each mimlier in the 
column of is multiplied by a power of v, the 
index o1 the irower having no reA'ience to the age 
of the life, but only to the lengtli of time which 
must elapse before a particular i.aymeiit of th(> 
annuity iv to take place. If, therefore, we have 
calculated by the foiniula the value of an annuity 
on a life ag<‘d .r, all the iiiultijdicatioiis ami 
additions mud. be done over again if we are 
called ii|>outo calciihile the value of an annuity 
on a lite of any other age, and the work becomes 
tedious and lengthy. In early days the lalemr 
wa-s jilibveviated by em|)loying a simple redation 
which exists between the value of an annuity on 
a given life, and that of an annuity on a life one 
year older. At the end of the lirst year the hie, 
if he biirvivc, will be entitled to a payment of 1, 
and In. will also be in possession of an annuity for 
the remainder of his life, the value of which will 
t..*n he rtjij. He will, therefore, at the cud of 
a y?.’n bt m luissession of cash and of an annuity 
together wonh l+aj^^j. The value of this at 
the beg.’iiiiiig of llic year is«’(l + «ni), and the 
chance of receiving it is p*. I'lierefore the actual 
jii usent viil uv is vpx (1 + ^fz+i) which is /r*. There- 
foie, coiDTi! uciiig at the ohlest age in the mortidity 
l.ib ,*t wiiicb the value of the annuity is zero, 
and v'orkiiig backwards year by year, a complete 
tatde of annuity values can be lormed, and it is 
about na easy to calculate the complete table as 
to calcuiale the value of an annuity at the 
yO' iigcsf .ago. ^ 

li, however, we look again at the set'(s repre¬ 
senting the value of the life annuity, we shall 
easily introduce a iiioditication which will enable 
us, by a simple division, to calculate tin value of 
an annuity on a life of any ago we pleaw. 'I'he 
value oftlie annuity is represented by a fraction, 
and if we miillijdy both numerator and <le- 
uo.uiiiator by tiie same quantity, we do not alter 
its value. Let us then multiply by if, and wo 
liave 

where each value of I is multiplied by a power of 
Vy the index of wliicli is the same ns the sutlix of 
that particular 1. If now we write I)« for iflx, 
we have 

1/it ns no.v write th*' successive values of D in 
acoiuinii, and sum that column fnm the bottom 
upwards, and place in an ndjoining column 
against each ugo the sum of the column Dfiuiii 


the age one ^ar older to the end of the tabic, and 
let us denote Hint sum by the symbol N, that is 

N*=l)*+| + D*+2-l-I>x+fl + ttc. -f 

We then have two columns, the relation of 
which to each other is such that 


*“D, 

Such columns aro called commutation columns, 
anil the jiriiiciples on which they are constructed 
have been extended and aiiplied to many other 
kinds of benefits besides annuities. They will be 
found in all collections ot actuarial table.s. 

One great advantage of commutation columns 
is, that by means of them the values of tempoiary 
and of deferred benelils can be calculateil with 
great facility. I’hus, if the lile annuity is to 
run for only t years, all the payiiiciits after t years 
must be left out of account, and it is easily seen 
that the value of the temporary annuity is 

If, on the other hand, nothing is to 
be paid for the firsts years, then the value of the 


deferred annuity is 

Tlie endowment and the annuity already con¬ 
sidered are benefits receivable it a nominee 
survive, but the same prineijdcs hold if tlie 
benefit be receivable at death. What is the 
present value of, or single premium for, an 
assurance payable at the end of the year of the 
death of a perhon i^ed x1 Assuming lx persona 
of that age, each to be assured, dx will die in the 
first year, and the sum dx will liavo to be provuled 
at the end of the year, and the prc.sont value of 
that .sum is vd*. Similarly, the sum will 
have to be provided at the end of the second year— 
its present value is —and so on for future 
years. The value of all the lx assurances is 
therefore 


vdx + dx+i + 1 '* dx+., + etc.. 


and the value of each of them is therefore the sum 
of that series divided by lx. Hy multiplying eacli 
of tbe terms of the scries, and also ihe de¬ 
nominator, by if, the value of tbe fraction is not 
changed, while a column is thereby lormed for 
assurance.s .similar to tli« H column already 
described for au..uife8. 'I'he function if^hix has 
the symbol C* assigned to it, and 

M*=C* -h Qe+i + Qr+a+ , 
so that if we write A* for the single premium for 
the fls.sBrancc, we have 



We liaie thus obtained by indepeiulent processes 
direct from the mortalify table, the respective 
values of the annuity and the assurance; but 
these two functions are closely related, and, 
having the value of one, w^oan at once assign the 
\uhie of* the other. The annuity consists of a 
payment of 1 to be made at tlic end of each year 
which the nominee comidotes ; and the assurance 
Consists of a payment of 1 to be mad i at the end 
of that year on which the nominee eaters but does 
not complete, namely the year in which he dies. 
Therefore the value of the assurance is the differ- 
ence between the values of two annuities, the one 
payable at tlie end of each year on which the 
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nontmoe enters, and Uie other payabli. at the end' 
of each year whiijh he conipletes. Now w(l + 0 *) 
b evidently the value of the first of the annuities, 
and Or is tlio value of the second ; and we have 

Aj“r(l 

This equation is <juito jnilepeiiilcut the rule 
of inorlality; it de]>eiids solely on the rate of 
interest and was skilfully used by the late 
Willian. Orchard in preparing his celebrate<l 
Conver$im Tahh'S. By means of these tables the 
value of the assurance and also the annual premium 
for the assurance, can at once, and with sit 
oalculation, be found from the value of the 
annuity. 

Wi* have found the single proiriium for the 
assurance, but it is not I'fteii in practice that a 
single premium is convenient. To find the annual 
premium we may look on as the purchase 
money of an annuity, the first jiayment of which 
is to be made at once, because it is customary 
with assurance ollices to make the annual premiums 
payable at the commenciMiient, and not at the end 
of each year, yince 1 +«, is the pui chase money 
of such an annuity of 1 per annum, unity will 

purchase per animm, and Xx will purchase 

A 

;- per aiiimm, whicli is therefore the annual 

1 +o.e 

premium corresponding to the single jireminm A,. 
Using the syml>ul Pz for the annual premium, wo 
therefore have . 

p _ -Ax 

'"ifa/ 

In foiiner ilays the single and anmial premiums 
used in practice were those given by the formulas 
above dihcussed, but tiie rate of mortality shown 
by the mortality tables then in use was much in 
excess of that actually prevailing, and the rate of 
interest employed in the calculations was lielow 
that wliich could be securcil on safe investments. 
It therefore follows that the formulas gave rates 
in excess of those theoretically necessary, and left 
a maigin for expenses and contingencies. The 
Equitable Society found that margin so great that 
large surpluses resulted, and those were distributed 
as bonuses among the policydiolders. In later 
years, however, when the tru3 rates of mortality 
Were better known, it became the custom, with a 
majority of offices, to calculate the single and 
annual premiums by moi-tality tables closely repre¬ 
senting the real facts, and to employ practical 
rates of interest. Under these circumstances it 
w.as therefore necessary fco add to the m.ithematical 
premium deduced from the mortality table a 
margin called “loading^” to cover the expenses of 
the business, to provide against contingencies, and 
to create a fund /Out of which the iKiUcy-holders 
might obtain bonuses^ because the practice of the 
Equitable in dividing the surplus amongst its 
members had become very jiopular, tflid other 
• ieties, in order to compete successfully, had to 
follow the same course. 

We have discussed so far only assurances for 
the whole of life, and it is not our purpose to go 
into further detail. By similar processes, more or 
less complicated according to the nature of the 
eontiugencies to be covered, premiums may be 


calculated for all kinds of risks, but those wishing 
to investigate the question further should consult 
the text-books mentioned lower down. 

We have already remarked that life assurance 
defers from assurance of other de.scriptions in that 
tlio risk to bo insurwl ag.ainst constantly inoroasea 
with the dnratiou of the contracts. It will be 
observed tliat the formula given aliovo for the 
animal premium provides for a uniform jnenuum 
payable throughout life. It follows from this that 
in the earlier years the assuretl pays an o.x<'ess be¬ 
yond that reqiiireil for the risk, whUe in later years 
the risk is greater than the premiums received. 
Therefore, if the insurance society is to remain 
solvent, the surplus premiums of earlier ye"' 
must be religiously husbanded and accumid 
at interest, so as to provide for the deliciency 
the lives ussiireu become udvanceil in agi ' 
other forms of insurance all that is necest" 
the way of reserves is a snlliciont proi>(*r 
the preiniuiu for the unoxpired risk of th 
and a reserve fund to cover accidental lluct 
With life assurance, however, the ease is di 
The unexpired risks of the year must be pr’ 
for, and also a guarantee should exist to ‘ 
agaiust accidental lluctuations; but over am 
tiiese two reasons for providing a resolve 
is the increasing rate of mortidity, which ^ 
tatea large accumulations. In fact, the s 
reserves of life assurance companies are, 
most j>art, not in the nature of reserves as u ^ 
understood; that is, they are not surplus 
k> guard against contingencies, but merely acci. 
lations of exee.ss of premiums received when 
risk is small, and laid by against tlio time w ^ 
Iho risk will become great; and they are jus®^ 
much required for the purpose of solvency, 
apart altogether from fluctuations, as the premi'^^ 
themselves. This being a very imj*ortaDt piiiu*^ ” 
in fact the fundamental principle undcrlyiiig^, ’ 
assurance, it mr.y be useful to give a numericul 
illustration of its ojuiration. fn an ordinary 
mortality table the rate of mortality increases but 
slowly for many years, and to base oiir ilhustralion 
on it would involve very leugthy caUuilntionfl. Jt 
is bettqj*, therefore, to take an exaggerated example, 
the principle remaiiiiug the saim*. Let a society 
be supposed to exist consisting of fifty-flve persons, 
and let the rate of mortality lie such that one of 
these will die in the first year, two in the second, 
three in the third, and so on, until tea die in the 
tenth year, when all the members of the society 
will have passed away. J^et it lie arranged that 
each of these monibers bo assured for £100 by an 
annual premium payable throughout the duration 
of the contract. What will the premium be, and 
what will be the working of the fund ? Of course, 
in ^actice, interest would be secured on the invest- 
uioiit, but for the present purpose it is a needless 
complication, and we may leave it out of account. 
By assuming interest the Ggures would lie slightly 
altcreil, but the principle guiding them would not 
he changed. 

Were the rate of mortality to remain constant 
as .at the commencemont, we should have one 
person in fifty-five die in each year, and thewfore 
the premiums to insure £100 for a year would be 
Wi or :16;5 nearly. Seeing, however, that 
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i’l the Bccoml year two out of fiTty-fom die, and 
lu the thinl year tiiveo out of lifty-two, etc., it is 
nanifc«t iliat this initial premium would be too 
small, and if iu ejich year the premium collectetl 
were to be equivalent to the ribk incurred, tin* 
preiiiiutu would be an iucrejisiuj? one, in the secoinl 
year or £3:14:1 nearly, iu the third year 
or £5 :15 ; 5 nearly, until in tlio tenth year 
it reached 100 per cent, and there would be no 
assurance at all. It will be found, however, that 
if lilly-ftvo persons ]»ay a premium in the first 
jear, fifty-four in the secoinl, fifty-two iu the third, 
aiicl so on, the tot.d nuiiil>er of premiums to be 
paid tbrougliout the ten years will be 385; and, 
there being lifty-tivo claims of £100 eaeli to lie 
]>aid, an easy calculation brings ua to 14*2857, 
being ^ of £100, or £11:5:9 nearly, as the 
uuilonn aiimial premium to l)e paid by each 
member who enters on a year, that £100 may l>e 
paid to the representative of eaeli on death, 

Tlie following table shows the working of the 
fund. The lust column gives the year, the second 
the number ol nicnibers who conmieucc the year, 
that is the number of jireminms to bo paid for 
that year ; the third the number of deaths in the 
year, that is the number of claims to be ])aid ; the 
lourih the amount of premiums to be received at the 
coniiuerie,eme.nt of each year, the fifth the amount 
to be paid in claims iu that year, and the sixth 
the accumulated liiiids at the cud of each year. 
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It will be noticed that the uniform premium, 
sometimes called the “level iiromium,’' of £14:5:9 
per cent is, at the beginning, much in excess of 
£1:16:5, the piemium for that year’s risk, some¬ 
times called the “natural premium,” whereas, 
after a short time, the natural promium beooines 
much heavier than the level premium. Oiir hypo¬ 
thetical fund increases until the fifth year, when it 
attains its maximum, and then it is gradually drawn 
on to meet the excess of claims, until at the end of 
ten years, when ..11 the members have died, the funds 
have entirely disapiiearod. This illustrates the 
purpose for which life assurance funds are created. 
If a life office were to close its doors to new bust-, 
ness its funds would mcn’.ise lor many years, re¬ 
maining for a abort time at the maxiimim figuio, 
ami then would begin to be drawn upon, the drafts 
ra))i(Uy increasing in a lount, until at lost, with 
the death of the last life a-ssured, the funds would 
bo entirely exhausted. 

It is assumed iu the cidculations of Urn level 


premium tlfpt the coutract will remain iu force for 
the whole duration of the life of the assurc^l, that 
the assured will pay the premium regularly year 
by year, that the oilice will re.serve and invest the 
dilVcrcnce l»etwc<!n the premiums received and the 
amount nctunlly necessitated by the risk incurred, 
and that on tlie dcatli of the life assured the clsim 
will bo met. It often happens, however, that 
alter a time the policy u no longer iwiuirod, ami 
in justice to the policy-holder a portion, at any 
rate, of the excess of premiums he has contributed 
should be returned to him. This is the surrender- 
value of the policy. In early days surrender- 
values were not granted, and the insurauce offices 
reaped large profits fi-om this source. For many 
years now, however, it has been the custom to 
grant liberal surrender-values, and this source of 
profit is a thing of the past. It is not usual to 
pay back the whole of tlie rc.serve value. The 
conqiauy lias no option in respect of the continu¬ 
ance of the contract. If the policy-holder tenders 
the premium the company must receive it, and it 
is only on the motion of the policy-hohler that the 
contract can be terminated. Manifestly he will 
be guided by his own interests in ilcciding whetber 
to continue or surrender, and it is only fair to the 
other members, who elect to adhere to the bargain, 
that a portion of the reserve value should be kept 
m hand. It is, however, a matter of opinion what 
is a fair and proper allowance to mnks for cancelled 
jiolicies, and the practice of the ollioes differs within 
moderate limits in this respect. NevcHheless, at 
the present day, all companies make a .snb,stantial 
allowance either in cash or paid-up policy. 

We have seen above that, for the purpose of 
solvency, a life company must ictaiii largo funds 
in hand. Were merely the matlnnnatical or net 
premiums charged, and were it certain that the 
rate of mortality .shown iu the mortalily table 
would accurately correspond with the actual event, 
the accumulations of the company would be exactly 
tin amount of reserve rcipiired ; but companies 
clioige loaded premiums, and therefore the accumu¬ 
lations in a well-managed office are greater than 
the necessities of tlie case demand. Jt is, there¬ 
fore, the custom to make periodical valuations. 
These ai'c of too complicated a character to be dis¬ 
cussed here, but • ilefiy we may say that the object 
is to ascertain bow nnicli of the invested funds 
coiwisls of the exci'ss of jireinimns which must be 
set aside to juovide for future risks, and how 
much da real surplus. When the surplus is ascer- 
taineil, it may be divided according to the consti¬ 
tution of the company, and hence arise tlie bonuses 
to policy-liolders, wliich arc almost a universal 
feature of life assurance gs carried on in the United 
Kingdom. The valuation shows what surplus 
cash is iu hand. If the whole of that lie 
I allotted as a bonus to injjrease the sum assured, 

I it is manifest that when the live.s are young 
I the same amount of cash’ will give a larger re- 
j versionary addition than when the lives become 
I more ailvaiiced iu age. Some offices axiopt 
I this couree, and give a reversionary bonus which 
: decreases as the policy ^ws older. Tills, how 
ever, i.s not a system which Is very popular with 
the public, who do not umlerstand the reasons foi 
a dcci-eosiiig bonus. With many offices, thera- 
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fore, it is the ])ractice, in tljo early days of the 
policy, not to divide the wImjIc of the surplus that 
policy Inuj created, but b) retain part of it in hand, 
so that, later on, wlicu the life has become older, 
there may be no necessity lor reducing the peri¬ 
odical reversionary juhlitions. Hence Inis arisen 
the custom of making the valuation of the ollice 
at a much lower rate of interest than that which 
will pioluibly he realised, and here i^jain we haie 
an illustration of the effects of the operation ol 
the law of increasing mortality. Did the mortality 
not increase with the age, the reversionary bonus 
would not cost more with the lapse of time, ami 
there would bo no need for making tlic.se specially 
peat reserves. It thus appears that, in onlcr 
fully to umlHrstaiid the finance of life assur¬ 
ance, an intimate knowleilge of the coinplicatiMl 
principles on M'hich it is based is requisite. Space, 
however, forbids us from entering fmthcr upon 
this most interesting and important que.stion here, 
but these brief exjilauation.s will suffice to show 
that knowledge and discretion are required to 
judge wisely of our insurance companies. They 
differ in essential principles from all other financial 
institutions, and must Ixi measured by a completely 
difl’erent stamlaid. 

[Here only a lew of the more important Engli.sh 
works on lifb assurance can bo mentioned. For 
further infonuation consult catalogues of libraries 
of Institute of Actuaries in Ixmdon, and of Faculty 
of Actuaries in Edinburgh.] 

J. Obaunt {q.v.) M-as one of the first English 
writers; A, Dumoivue expounded in his 

Treatise, of AnnnUies on Lit'es (172b) his famous 
“Hypothesis for the Law of Human Mortality,” 
which, before trustworthy mortality tables existed, 
was ranch used in calculating life contingencies. 
Dr. Itichard Price published (l.st ed. 1771) Ofi.s-mvi- 
iions on lieversionar}! I'ayinenis, containing the 
Northampton Table of Mortality, for many years 
employed by insurance olficos in calculating tlicir 
premiums and reserves, which, even at the present 
day, has not been entirely abandoned. Francis 
BaII.T published Doctrine of Life Annuities and 
Assunificxs (1810) ; and Jo.shua Milne, Treatise 
on the Valuation of Annuitie'i and Assurances 
on LiveSf etc. (1815). Tliis latter work contained 
the Carlisle Mortality Table, tfie fust constructed 
on correct principles, and which immediately came 
into very general use. In 1825 Griffith Davits 
published a tract explaining the nature and use 
of commutation columns, and a few years* later, 
after his death, hi.s uncompleted Treatise on 
Annuities was published by his executors without 
date. Also in 182.5 Benjamin Gompeitz published 
in the VkUosophual Transactions liis remai’kablo 
exponential formula for the law of mortality, 
which was extendcil ami improved many yeav.s 
later by William M. Miekeham in the pages of the 
of the InstiiuU of Actuaries., David 
J'.)NBs'8 work on the Value itf Annuities, etc., 
appeared in 1814, until recently the jirincijial 
text-l)Ook on the subject; pml in 1849 Peter 
Gray published his T^les and Formula, an im¬ 
portant volume, dealing principally with the 
construction of life assurance tables. Lastly, in 
1887, the Institute of Actual ies issued its official 
on lj|e contingencies, by George King. 


[Since the establishment in 1848 of the Institute 
of Actuaries, its journal has been the medium of 
publication of all importiint ctmtiibutious to the 
seieuiie of life cmiUiigeiic.ics. The lirst number 
wasi'isucd m 1851. Many u.seful papers will also 
1)0 found ill Die TransacUovs of the I'uculty «f 
Actuaries, wliieli ba.s now rei'laced the Transla¬ 
tions of the Actnantd Society of FilinOinyh, wliicii 
commeiiccii ill 1803.] u. K.; f. t.. c. 

INSURANCE, Life, Law and Puactium 
OF. The contract of life in.siirnnce is a con¬ 
tract under which, subject to the piiyineut of 
an annual premium by the insured, the iiisurei 
undertakes on Ihc death of the insured oi 
some other sjjcciticd jier.sou to pay a certain 
sum of money to tho representative of the 
insured or, as the case may be, to the insured 
himself. Unlike tho contract of fire or marine 
insurance, it is not a contract of indemnity in 
the strict sense, but tho person who originally 
insure,s must, by virtue of 14 (Jco. 111. c. 48, 
have an in.siirable interest in the life of the 
person on whose di-ath tlie jiaymciit is pro¬ 
mised, and Ijord Kllciiljorougli in the well- 
knoivn case of (Jodsall v. Boldero (2 SmiHi, 
Leading Cases) held tliat such interest must 
continue up to the time of the claims be¬ 
coming duo; but insurance comjianies, as a 
matter of practice, did not lake advantage of 
this doctrine, which was siibseijuenlly over¬ 
ruled by the unanimous decision of tlie court 
of Exchequer Chamber in Dalby v. India and 
London Life Assurance Company (2 Smith, 
Leading Cases). According to the doctrine now 
governing tho subject, the existence of an 
interest at the time of flic insurance i« 
aulficient. Tlie question as In the natimi 
of tho interest wliicli is reijuii-cd to make a 
life insurance effective has been frequently 
befoie tho courts, A creditor lias an insiiiuble 
interest iii his debtor’s life ; a tenant holding 
a lease terminable at the eml of a life lias an 
insurablb intero.st in such life, and every man is 
deemed to have an unlimited insuiablo interest 
in his or his wife’s, and every woman in hor or 
her husband’s life. A parent cannot insure tho 
life of a child without having a pecuniary 
interest in tho child’s life, but a child’s burial 
expenses may bo insured. It is very doubtful 
whether insurances of this class should be 
permitted, the temptation to crime rosulting 
being so great. The interest in a life policy 
may be assigned to a jmrebaser or donee, and 
it is provided by the Policies of Assurance 
Act 1867, that this may bo done either by 
indorsement on the policy or by a sejiarato 
*iustmment, but an assignment is not elfcctiio 
for all juirposcs until a written notice of its 
date and pnr|K)rt has been given to the insur¬ 
ance company. 

As a general nilo tho iirocccds of a policy oil 
the life of the insured, unless assigned diuiiig 
his lifetime, fonn part of his estate and an 
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therefore subject to the payment of his debts, 
rt is, ho oyer, possible since the date of the 
Maniecl Women’s Property Act of 1882 to 
»ko out a policy for the benefit of the wifi. 
)r husband of the insured or of her or of hb- 
jhildren, by which means the person for wlioso 
benefit the insurance lias been elfeidcd takes 
:he insurance money without any deduction 
.n respect of debts unless the creditors of the 
)riginatnr of tlic policy Ciin jirove that his 
)bje<d w;is to defeat their claims, in which 
;ase they arc entitlod to the jiaymcnt of a 
nun e<jual to the aggregate sum of tlio 
ireniiiuns paid in respect ol tlie jxilicy. 

An insuraneo itolicy becomes void if the 
tisnre<l life is terminated by virtue of a 
ndicial sentence (Amicable A.ssiuance Society 
Bollttud (Faiintleroy’s Case), 4 Bligh, 
N. S. 194) and jirobably also if the life of 
die insured is terminated by liis own act (see 
Horn V, Anglo-Australian Life Assurance 
3omjtany, 30 ; Law Journal (Clinnecry, 511) if 
lie was of sound mind at the time of eommit- 
-ing suicide. It is, however, usual to insert 
jxpress conditions in the policy, so as to pro¬ 
vide against events of the nature described, and 
tvhich in most eases save the rights of assignees 
'or vaKio. Mrs. Maybrick’s case raised the 
tuestion whether a iiolicy taken out by a 
liusliand fi»r the benefit of his Avifo Incomes void 
if iJiy wile kills the husband. It was held that 
in such a case the trust in favour of the wife 
lunst fail, but that the policy is not avoided, 
xnd forms part of the husband's estate (Cleaver 
i!. 'liitual A'-oeialion [1892], 1 tji. B., 147). 

It is frc'Miently stated in the forms of 
prop syl foi life insurance that certain atate- 
mcnib to bo made by the person whose life 
is to be insured referring to his healtli or to 
the lutuie ol his occupation or possible changes 
yf residonop. are to form Mio basis of the 
;;ontra(‘t *'otweon the insured and the irvuranco 
company. In such a case the untruth .jf any 
moh statement invalidates the policy (Ham- 
broiigh V. Mutual Comjiany, Weekly Notes, 
1895, p. 18). Insurance com]iaiiies have, 
however, frequently begun to restrict the condi¬ 
tions as much as possible so as to make their 
policies practically indefeasible. 

The competition between insurance com- 
[lanies has also produced a givat many 
vaiiations in the scheme of assurance intended 
to attract customers. It is usual from time to 
time to grant additions to the sums insured, 
dependent upon the profits of the company as 
ascertained on the taking of the perimlical 
valuations. Persons wlio n-e willing to forfeit 
the chance of such bonuses can insure at lower 
premiums; <ir the ordinary premium is paid at 
the commoucenient, and a reduction correspond¬ 
ing to the bonus is made whenever bonuses are 
declared. Some companies also accept rducod 
premiums at the commencement, so m to attract 
TOL. li 


persons with small but increasing incomes. 
Persons who do not like to be burdened with the 
payment of the premiums during the whole of 
their life may also, by jiaying a higher premium 
at the bogiriiiiiig, secure a certain sum on death 
by the payment of a limited number of premiums. 
Thus a person aged 25 may insure the jiay- 
mont of £100 on his death by making 10 
annual payments of £4 : 7.S., or 15 of £3 : 4 : 6, 
or 20 of £2:13: 8, or 25 of £2 : 7 : A 

person who is de.sirous of tenniuating hi.s [»ay- 
incuts need not forfeit his policy if he Las 
paid the premiuma during a ccitain number 
of years (2 or 3 years as a gencial nilo), but 
he may, on giving notice in proper time, 
receive an immediate cash payment which is 
called the “surrender value,” or lie may re¬ 
ceive a “ fully-paid policy ” for a sum payable 
at his death. Insurance com})ani(‘s do not 
generally state the surnMidcr values before¬ 
hand, but they frc(jucntly guarantee a mini¬ 
mum surrender value, ejj. one thin! of the 
total premiums paiil, and a.s a rule, pay much 
higher sums than the guaranteed minima. 
Thus one comiiany, in the case of a person 
entci’cd at the age of 80, now allows for a 
policy for £100, the annual premium lieing 
£2:9:4, the sum of £4 : 8s. after 5 yeara ; 
£8 :19s. after 10 years ; £21 : 78. after 20 years; 
£36 :17s. after 30 years ; £53 :12s. after 40 
years. The sjirne eomjmny guarantees fully- 
paid policies for an amount equal to tlie 
aggregate of the premiums paid. Policies are 
also frequently granted for securing sums 
payable at certain ages or on death, if the 
insured dies before reaching tlie age. These 
assurances which are culled endowment assur¬ 
ances are useful for several juirposes. Thus, a 
father who wishes to secure a certain sum for 
the advancement of a cliild in life, may do so 
by paying a corres()onding annual sum. In 
the event of the child’s death before attaining 
21, the companv j-etains tlio premiums, but 
it may also an'aiigcd that the premiums are 
to be returned, in which ctise they are. of course 
higher. Thus, an annual premium of £3 :1:8 
paid frpm the birth of the child, will secure 
the payment of £100 on such child attaining 
the age of 21 ; but if the return of the 
premiums on death is stipulated for, the 
premium is raiscc^ to *£3:10:4' annually. 
Another purpose for which endowment insur¬ 
ances arc taken out is to provide for retirement 
from a profitable occupation at a certain ago. 
It is- possible for a jicrson 30 years old to 
Secure tlie payment of £100 on reaching 60 
years, by paying an annual sum of £3 :7:6 ; 
if the payment is to be made on attaining 06 
yeara, the jircmium is reduced to £2:19:6. 

1 Tlie figures here given are taken from the tables of 
various insurance coiniiaiiips, and inch case of course 
apiUica to the iMUiiiwny only from whose tables they 
liHA'e l)ei‘n taken, but they illustrate the general 
principle. 

2 E 
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In case of death hcforo atUiiiiiig tlio ago in 
question, the .€100 ai-e paid in cither case. It 
is also possible to secure an annual sum i)ayablo 
from a certain age dining life by paying au 
annual promiuin iij> to tlic time of reaching 
that age. 'I’hus a person aged 80, by paying 
an annual sum of XU: 1 :7, may secure an 
annuity of XIO payable from the time of his 
reaching the age of 60 during his life ; and if 
the annuity is to commeiieo when the insuiod 
reaches 66 the premium -i.s i-cduced lo XI : 8s. 

The ortlinary annuily luisiness ofan in.suranco 
comjtaiiy (‘uabhis a piTson, by paying a lump 
sum, to sooure a yeaily income during lile, 
cither immeiliatcly or liom some later date, 
— this is chilled a deferred annuity. This 
annuity business is in reality the exact o})po.sijc 
of the life insurance business ; a ])or.son insui-- 
ing lii.s life deprives himself of incomo in order 
to iiieroase his estate on his ileath, wliilst an 
anmiitJUit reduees his esUte on his death in 
order to increase his income. Tlie annuity 
business is also a sort of jirotectiou to iusuranee 
companies imisinucli as a miscalculation in 
the tiible.s of morhility whieli would ])rodnco 
a loss in one department wouhl pro<iuce a 
corresponding g-ain in the other. Insurance 
companies liavo also provided means for 
facilitating the payment of estate duties. 
The.Bo duties being payable before probate can 
be granted, CiUiiiot, in tlio first instance, bo 
paid out of the estate of the deceased ; the 
ililficulty is ovcrcomo by tbe insurance com- 
]>any, in return for an annual premium, under- 
talcing to pay estate duty up to a certain 
amount, which amount is paid dii'<-ct to the 
revonuo authoiitics, and can tliercfoic be jiaid 
without risk to the company, although the 
authority of the personal rcpiesentatives has 
not as yet been deliiiitcly confirmed by probate. 
There are many other ways in which insurance 
companies have tided to meet the various con¬ 
tingencies and risks of poenniary loss which 
may occur, and new metKods are constantly 
invented to do this in a more efficient and 
economical way. 

The solidity and solvency of insurance 
oompanios generally, notwithstandiftg the 
complicated nature of their transactions, 
supply a most convincing testimonial, not 
only to the prudonce and capability of tlie 
{lorsons concerned in theft' luanageineiit, but 
also to the truth of the cloctrine of probabilities 
which is the basis their o})orations. There 
is, however, one danger which recent events 
have made more serious, .although it does not 
8oou« to have been generally recognised as yet. 
This U the diminution in tlie rate of interest in 
all first-class investments, which of course must 
materially affect the income whilst not de¬ 
creasing their expenditure. This makes it all 
the more necessary to provide some means by 
which tbe public can be assured of the solvency 


of insurance companies. Tlie advertisomnnta 
which make a largo imrado of the total sum 
of the invested funds ought not to be taken 
for more than what they are worlli, their 
sufficiency depend.^ entirely on the extent of 
the liabilities, as lo which no idea can l»e 
formed by anyho<ly e.xcept prarti.scd ox)>ort8, 
and the juiblic cannot attfich any imjiortance 
to siatemerils not oerlilied by such pvjiorts. 
'I'he Ijife Assurance Companies Acts, 1870- 
187U, have n-eognised lliis want, and juovidcd 
that every insurance comjiany must, at in¬ 
tervals of at least five years, obtain actuarial 
reports as to their financial position, and 
prepare .statements as to their life assurance 
and annuity business on tbe basis of such 
rejiort, wliich report and statement must bo 
.submitted to tlio board of trade. It is also 
provideil that a seiKirato account should be 
kept of all i-iveijits in respect of life assurance 
and annuities, and that all .such receipts 
slionid be carried to a separah* t'ijiid, wliieh is 
to be as absolutely the security of tlic life policy- 
holders and annuitants as lliough it belonged 
to a sej)arttte company canying on no other busi¬ 
ness ox(‘.opt life insurance and annuity hns<ncs.s. 
It is also rcijuirod tli.at revenue accounts and 
balance-sheets containing a number of pre- 
sciibcd details should l)o ])rojian:<l annually 
and deposiUsi with the board of trade. 'J'hese 
balaiice-slioets must contain a detailed list of 
the investmonts under prescribed heads. In- 
suraiico companies must also, on starting 
business, deposit a sum of X20,000, wbieli sum 
may not bo witiidr.iwii until the iusuranee 
fnml has reached £40,000. Mi'ans are thus 
provided for the juihlic to form their own 
opinion, hut as the leii.st pnideiit companies 
are generally the most active in touting for 
business, oecasiiuial losses cannot be prevented, 
though uj» to tlie jiresent they have been 
compcV.atively rare. 

[See arU. on Annuity; Tontink. Tor law of 
life insurauee : see Bunyon, [jaw of lAft hisuramxy 
3rd ed., 1892.—Crawley, I mo if lAfa lusmancc, 
1882.—Porter, Law if Imurance, 2iided., 1887.] 

E. 8. 

INSUIlATsOK, Mahike. Marino iiisuraneo 
may be defined as a contract whereby the in¬ 
surer, in eonsirleration of a premium, undertakes 
to iiidoiuiiify the assured, in manner and to the 
extent thereby agreed, against losso.s caused by 
perils incidental to marine navigation. The 
infomi.al note of the eontract, whicli is drawn 
lip when it is imteved into, is culled the “ slip” 
or “cover note.” 'I'he formal instrnment, 
which is afterwards drawn up from the slip, is 
called a “ marine policy.” The liability ol the 
insurer under his contract is called, os also in 
the case of other insurance, the “ risk.” 

Though marine insurance is essentially a <5on- 
tract of indemnity, it is not a formally perfect 
indemnity, liecause, for example, in the case of 
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A valued policy, the sum recoverable may exceed 
lliu real loiiis, while, iu the case of an unvalued 
})ulicy, the sum recoverable may fall sliort of 
the real less, as the amouiit of the loss is then 
estimated aecordin^f to ceitaiu arbitrary rules. 
Ihit llie [tarties may in.ike special slijmlatioua. 

'I'lu’ peculiar iiiculents ol maiiiie insurance 
all flow logically IVcnn its cliarai'Ua'as a contract 
of imloiiiiiity. Jii the firat jdaee it is a contract 
vOn-rimn' Jii/i'i. Hence eaeli patty must 8]iou* 
taucously disi-losc* to tlie other all mati'rial facts 
relating to the udvcnluro which are not witliin 
tho actual or [iicsumcJ knowledge of tlie other 
p.uly. In tlie second j)lace the assured must 
have a peeuinary interest iu Uic subject-matter : 
iiisur<Ml, otherwise iiisui.-iiieo wouhl flc^^enerato 
from acontra<d of indemnity into a nicre^^aming | 
coidrael. Thirdly, wlieii llic insurer jays on 
tli(! looting of a t<ual loss, the riglit of auhroga- 
(ion .ie<-iiies to him, lliat is to say, he acijuires 
all righfs and reme<lies ot tiu* assured iu respect 
to anytiiing tliat may lemaiii of the suhject- 
matter ii/sui(‘d. Moitiovcr, if the assured elects 
to tie.'it a constructive total lo.ss as an actual 
lofal loss, lie <-au only <]o so by giving notice of 
ahandonment to tbc insurer, if there be any- 
iliing of \aluc to abandon. Fourthly, if tho 
snl)j(s i-n':ittei insurt'il li;is never hei'ii imperilled, 
or if for an) olln‘r reason, not due to the fault 
of the a^snh’ii, the risk has never atbwlied, the 
assured is entitled to a return of llie promium. 
liie l.iw lelatiug to Marino lii.suraiieo lias heen 
rodilifd hy tlie Marino Insuraiiee Act, 1906 (6 
Rlw. 7, c. .11). 

[Ariiouhl ou Marine Insamne^ 8th ed., and 
Mamie lusmaiice Act, 1906. See Avkuaob 
(.VIaIUI'JMi.) : JlOTTOMUy, IjOAN on.J m. 1). c. 

INbURAN(’K, Mu'ittal. Life and fire in¬ 
surance arc sonndiines carried on hy comjianiea 
formed on a mutual jiriiiciple. Marino insur¬ 
ance, oi-diiiaidly and in its origin, is a contract 
wherc’y one person, in consideraliolt of a 
premium. undertakc.s to indemnity another jier- 
soii against the losses incidental to marine navi¬ 
gation. lint a custom has sprung up iu modern 
limes whcrchy associations of sliiji-owiiers be¬ 
come their own iiisurera. Tho members of 
the association mutually guaranti’t* each other 
ug.iin.st marine losses. If tho members number 
inoie than twenty, they must register under the 
Companies Acts iu order to constitute a legal 
IsMly. The individual guarantees take the 
plnx'd of tho premium, and the details of tho 
contract are of course subject to tho niles and 
regulations of the |)articnhir association. Sub¬ 
ject to these ({iialiiicatious a contract of mutual 
iiistirauco is ou tho same legal footing os an 
ordinary contract of insurance with an under¬ 
writer or insurance comjiany (see Marine In- 
mirance. Act, 1906, scot. 136). M. P. c. 

iNSCRANOK, S'l'ATic (Gehmany).— 7/7s(ory. 
The compulsory state insurance of Germany 


grew naturally out of philosojdiio conceptions 
of the state that date from tho eatly yeai-s of 
last century. Iu the voluminous discussion 
which preceded tho sickness and accident laws, 
in imperial rescripts, in several of Trinoc 
Bismarck’s speeche.s, in the Begmndung of the 
acciilent law, wo find tho idea constantly ro- 
peated that the state has wide and various, as 
well as definite and positive, Christian <luties, 
especially towaid the weaker members of sociidy. 
No one doubts La.ssalle’s inlluence in shaping 
much social legislation iu Gcrmaiiy. lie has 
told U.S what he owes to two books of Fichte, one 
written in 1796, the other iu 1800. Si.smonpi’s 
work published iu 1819 is fr(*<iuently quoted 
by those w’ho acted most jiowci fully upon the 
preliminary di.scussiun out of which the laws 
spiang. Sismondi returuc<l from a journey 
among French manufacturing centres with the 
same feelings that made Karl Mario a socialist. 
Sismondi wrote, “Nous regardons lo gmivoino- 
inciit comme dovant etre lo protectcur dn faible 
couti*e lo fort,” etc. When Prof. Winkelhlech 
(Karl Mario) came back from his journey, ho 
not only wrote pas.sionately in this same spirit, 
but he conceived and clearly expre.sscd the 
thought of a remedy iu univci-sal compulsory in¬ 
surance. In his Organisation der Arfffil (prob¬ 
ably written bcfoic 1860), vol. ii. p. 328 cl seq., 
ho maintains, in a criticism of the liberal school, 
that no remedy for social evils is adequate save 
obligatory insurance. Dr. Schaellle, who is often 
called the father of this syst(;m, was inllueiiccd 
directly and powerfully by Wiukelblech. 

Even before the Franco-Prussian war the 
tliought which was later elaborated in Der 
ICorjioration-IIiU/sl-assenzwang aj>pcai-s to have 
occurred to Schaeflle. Both tlie theory of the 
state and the theory of compulsory insurance 
were therefore waiting upon occasion before the 
legislation came. After the founding of the 
Fcrcin filr Socialpolitik in 1872, the idea of the 
insurance schomo was kept bclbre the public 
mind, especially Lkreugh writings of Wagner, 
Schmollcr, and other Kaihedersocialislen. Feb. 
12, 1879, came the first imjicrinl word from 
the throne. Another followed in Feb, 1881, 
and iii* Nov. of the same year the imperial 
message was sent forth. From 1874 the extra¬ 
ordinary growth of tho social democracy had 
also influenced many of tho conservatives to seek 
a remedy in comimlsoi^ insurance. To this 
end an agitation was begun in tho Reichstag 
1878. The ministry of 1879 anuoimccd “tho 
' goveimment accepts tho tSeory that the work¬ 
ing manVho has become incapacitated through 
age or iu consequence of his work should not 
be a burden u|>on the public,” etc. Tho two 
attempts upon the emperor’s life in 1878, while 
they led to strong repressive measures against 
the socialists, gave rise also to positive reforms. 
At the 0 {>eniiig of the Reichstag in 1879 the 
emperor referred directly to the anti-socialist 
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law, adding an earnest wish that tlie house would 
co-oi>crate in a series of positive social rofoiins 
initiated by the state, 'i'liis liistoric relation to 
socialism is of signal iinportauco in any attempt 
to appreciate or criticise this legislation. 

Insurance against Sickness .—The first law 
(against 8ickncs.s) passed by a |H)worful majority 
Juno ir>, 18S3. Sick funds or associations 
already centuries old were taken as a basis. 
Those older Kwippschaflskassen wore even ooni- 
]mlsory among Prussian miners as early as 
1854. The law of 1883 makes this compulsion 
universal. To give elasticity and froodom seven 
forms of associations arc established. 

(1) Local sick fund, man.agod by townships 
for dilfiirciit branche.s of tnide. (2) Factory 
funds. (3) Building funds. (4) Mining funds. 
(5) Tiude or gild funds. (6) Free funds that 
may be managed wltli greater indejjendcncc, 
being only obliged to do at least os much for 
tho labourer a.s the Liw prescribes. (7) Com¬ 
munal fund, including those who do nut fall 
under either of the al>ovo funds. Both pay¬ 
ments and rccei])ts under these seven associa¬ 
tions dillbr in details. The law docs nut fix 
any weekly amounts, it is left to each in.surancu 
oflioo to fix them, see § 20 of tho law. Gener¬ 
ally the sick receive relief during 13 weeks— 
(1) for medical treatment, including medicines 
and ap])Iiancos, (2) in case of complete disa¬ 
bility, at least one half the average wage of the; 
place in which he works. As a precaution the 
pay begins on the thinl day of sickness. The 
sick may bo taken to a bos])ital and half his 
given to those dependent U{>on him. (8) 
An amount at death for burial expenses equal 
to twenty days’ wage. (4) Women at time of 
cMldbirtli are supported during throe weeks. 
This insurance is supposed to lepresent a money 
value very nearly f tho average wage. The 
labourer Iiimsolf pays § and the employer -J- of 
the amount, although, as in the old age and 
invalidity law, many employers pay both con¬ 
tributions, thus adding diibctly to the wage. 
Hecont statistics show nearly 8,000,000 insur^, 
and more than 100,000,000 marks go yearly to 
sick relief alone. It is estimated that tho em¬ 
ployer pays 3*69 marks per insured; tho em¬ 
ployed, 10-09 marks; that the relief averages 
11-77; tlm managementand costs, 0*81 marlu; 
and the funds, 9-72.^ Sickne&s avera^ 15*7 
days at an expense of 32*41 marks. The relief 
jw 100 iusur^(sick persons), male 37*4 niark.s, 
female 31*8, total 3il’3. Relief per 100 marks 
for sick i>ay, 47*91; doctor, 19*97 ; medicine, 
16-04 ; hospital, 10*49 ; burial, 4*28 ; child-, 
beu 1-31. 

The law against Accidcuis passe-d Cth July 
1884, came into operation 1st October 1885. 
Several amendments extend the pnnciple prac¬ 
tically to the enti];d wage earning class, a part of 
this amount to the injured and to his 8urvivoi*s. 
Both siok and a(x:ident laws will eventually 


insure nearly 17,000,000 of leople. Tlie pro 
|K)scd extension of the law to widows, orphans, 
ami house industry will come into effect as cui ly 
as^pi'octicablc. Even if the sickness is caused by 
accident, the sick fund must bear the burden 
until tho iM'girniiiig of the fourteenth week. 
This tlirows a large j)roportion of lesser hui*t8 
wholly on to the sick funds. Help is rendered 
under the accident law even if the accident is 
caused by 8hc<5r negligence of the labourer. 
Willul soir-iiyury alone is exce])ted. The 
rcHponsibility of insuring tho labourer is wholly 
with the employer. The simple fact that one is 
a wage-earner alone constitutes one a member of 
an insurance society. Small oOicials with salary 
below 2000 marks (^ClOO) yearly arc iiieluded. 
The pecuniary burden also is thrown wholly on 
the employoi's. The princijde of Ic risque profe.s- 
sionnel is fully accejited, it being suppo.srd that 
employei-s, under such definite responsibility, 
would guard against acicideut costs for which 
they alone have to pay.^ The management is 
througli tiade associations of employers with 
mutual liability. Premiums are based upon 
wages, and arc determined yearly by estimates 
of wage oj* 8alai*y during the ]>reviou8 year, and 
also upon the extent and kind of risk to wliich 
the given tmde subjects tho labourer. JCIaburate 
schedules of danger are xisod to detcmiino the 
nsks in the different industiics. From tho 
end of the tliu teenth week of incapacity the 
injm*ed receives (paid through the post ollice) 
while absent from work, two-thirds his usual 
wage. If only partly incapacitated medical 
attendance is supplied, aud in case of death, a 
sum equal to twenty times the daily wage goes to 
the family for funeral expenses, and an annuity 
to the widow ; one-fifth of the husband's earn- 
ings to each child till tho fifteenth year, 15 
per cent of such eaniings, or one-fifth, if the 
child is motherless. Tho entire annuity may 
ill iio^pase exceed three-fifths of the father’s 
earnings. A board of arbitration composed of 
employers and represontativos decido disputed 
questions, the iint>erial insurance bureau in 
all cases having final judgment. This higher 
commission is composed of threo permanent 
m6ml>cr6 including the chairman. These are 
appointed from proposals of the Buudesrath, 
by the emperor, and hold office for life. Four 
non-permanont members are chosen by the 
Buudesrath, two by the trade associations, and 
1 Of the delicate question of ]>er 80 tml responsibility 
for accidents, it should be said that an oniployer who 
<AU8f» an accident, even by negligence, is liable to tlie 
injured for an eccm of the awaiil above wluit the law 
gives. They must ho responKiblc to the trodeu^sociation, 
ur sick fund, which pays in lii'st instance, for tbeyuu 
amount Other persons are liable for the whole damage. 
The various charitable unions have still the same duties 
I ns before, though their expenses may be paid by the 
trade ossociallou. So that compensation for industrial 
injuries becomes a certainty. The certainty Is of a 
nature that has almost wholly done away with the 
constant litigation under the employers' liability law 
I of 1871, and is considered in this respect throughout 
I Oermany an iinprovemcut of first importance, 
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two by reiuesentatives of tbo worlcnieu. Tlic 
iiOQ-]) 0 ]'u.aiicijl members hold oflico four years. 
The imperial bureau can command books, wit¬ 
nesses, correspondence, and all documents necc.<- 
*ary to the decision of any question in dispute. 
The expenses of this bureau arc borne by the 
jmpire. Its accounts are laid yearly before 
the Reichstag. In 1890 there were 64 indus¬ 
trial trade associations, and 48 agricultural 
issociations. Those include 390,622 trades 
2 la.sscrl as industrial, with 4,843,621 sei^arate 
igriciiltural iutorests, 4,926,672 and 8,088,698 
persons are included in these I'cspective interests, 
i.c. above 5,000,000 of busine8.sGS (Betricbc) 
with more than 12,000,000 of insured persons. 
The entire outgo of these a.ssociation8 ex¬ 
ceeds 36,000,000 marks with reserve funds of 
55,000,000. Tlie law was extended to the 
3 arrying traffic in May 1885. Here the empire 
3 r the state has diicet control instead of the 
ti’ado association. The extension of the law 
(15th March 1886) to miliUiry offieere and 
joldiers has ratlicr to do with i)cnsion than 
insurance hglslation. May 5, 1886, the law 
was applied to aginculture and forestry, in 
which tlio work is of such uniform chaiacter 
that the institutions could conform to state, 
provincial, or county lines. Calculations are 
not hei'e made upon the wages of the injui'cd 
but uikhj an aveiuge rate of agricultunil wages. 
Direct tiixcs like the land tax may be made 
the basis of assessment. The building and 
marine accident law passed in 1887. The 
most important change here is that, in the 
“ deep building ” * a single trade association for 
the empire was formed, and the method by 
as.se. .niiimt gave place to a charge on capital “ 
(Ummgoverfahren durch Kapitaldeckungsver- 
fahi'en). To estimate results prof»crly, it 
should bo seen that the lighter accidents— 
nearly 90 I'cr cent—come under the sick law. 
[The tah.mrcrs really contribute to the^mVew^ 
fund inversely to the employers’ coiiliibution 
to the sick fund, i.e. the labourers hear 11 [icr 
cent of the accident burdens while ^he em¬ 
ployers bear 33^ per cent of tlie sick-fund 
bui-dens. These facts gave the basis for common 
representation upon the arbitration of both 
employer and enqdoyed.] The cost per accident 
isabont 200 marks. Compensation per 100 marks 
68*66 marks to the injured, 21 *35 to survivoi-s, 
8-61 for cure, 1-38 for burial. In 1890 the 
employers i«iid, per jicrson insured, 2*98 marks, 
expenses of coropen.sation, 1*40, manegemeut, 
0*40, funds, 5*52. It is aigniffcant that the 

1 “Tleniau" is tlm buildliDT of bridges etc. as dls- 
tliiguishfd Irom bouses “ iioHiuan.’* 

s The eKpif‘®8ion “charge on capltol” requires eonie 
expIainiMon. ThetlilTerence between “Uinlagevcrfahrcn’* 
and “ KapitsMerkntigsver^uhren " Is thisAccording 
to the tirst-naiiied system assessments are mode in each 
year to cover tlie losses of Ihe nreviousyear. Aceoiding 
r .0 thu second system (winch Is the ordinary insurance 
•ystem), tlxed premiums are (mid out orwliieli reserve 
funds are foriuira for the payment of losses. 


most skilled physicians are more and more 
called for all seriotis cases. This is unquestion¬ 
ably setting a higher standard of health restora¬ 
tion both iu cities and country. Fifty-six ol 
the sixty-four trade associations have already 
ado])ted mcosui'es oiprevention against accidents. 
It has been found that the best skill and elabo¬ 
rate preventive methods pay in the long run. 

The last law—invalidity and old ago—dates 
from 22nd Juno 1889. It was early conceived 
to bo necessary for the comjdetioii of the scheme, 
The two previous laws |Kissecl with strong 
majorities, the last with a small hesitating one. 
Its fii-st distinction from the other laws is that 
it applies not to any s})C(ual business or branches 
of any bade, but to the whole mass of the 
“working population," so long as wages do 
not reach £100 yearly. At least 12,000,000 of 
woikcrs -will fall under this lovm of insurance. 
Ileginning with the sixteenth year, men and 
women are classilied according to their wages 
iu four dilfcrent ehisscs. 

Class 1, up to 350 niaiks yeaily, for which 14 
pfennigs are judd weekly. 

Class 2, up to 550 tnuiks yearly, for which 20 
pfeunigs are paid weekly. 

Class 3, up to 850 marks yearly, for which 24 
pfemiigs are paid weekly. 

Class 4, above 8.50 marks yearly, for which- 80 
pfennigs are paid w'eekly. 

As {Miyineiits are not made when the insured 
is out of work (unless fi om free choice) only 
forty-seven uoeks are “paying time” in the 
year. This allows for sickness and idle time. 

Tlie contributions during the year (forty-seven 
weeks) would tlius amount to— 

Ss. S^d. for class I st. 

4s. 8^d. ,, ,, 2nd. 

58. 7^d. ,, ,, 3ni. 

7a, „ „ 4lh. 

These iiaymciits are made half hy employers, 
half by tlie labourei-s, the state adding to each 
paid annuity a yearly sulnsidy of 50 marks. 
The annuity is due at the completion of the 
seventieth year. It is di.stinctly the purpose 
of this law to give only enough to guard tli» 
insured against actual suffering. It is paid, 
however, even if the insured is earning full 
wages, ndrty years of contnbutioii (47 x 30 
= 1410 weeks) give claim to the jieusion. If 
no time is lust, twent^b-seven years suffice to 
secure the annuity. No separate contributions 
are necessary fur the old-age jxm.sion, os thus is 
covered by the invalid itisvrance claims. If one 
who is drawing old-age pension secures invalid 
* ]iension, the fonner is discoiitiimed. All who 
iiavc contributed live years, and are pennaiicntly 
disabled, receive Ijho invalid pension at whatever 
ago tlie disability falls. If an accident disable 
him, he draws invalid pension, only in cose he 
docs not fall under the accident law. ** In¬ 
validism," under the third law, is supposed tc 
cover only peruiaiient disablcmcut This die 
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ability is dcfiucd as nu(itiie.ss to earn ono-fourlh 
the usual wage. If tberoafb'r tlie labourer 
Incomes able to earn more tlum this sum, bis 
l»aymeiits may be in }Kirt or wliolly withdrawn. 
It is estimated tliat ten times as many |)ersoiis 
will draw invalid pensions as those that draw 
old-age pensions. It is expected that eventually 
a sum of 2.'>0,000,000 of marks yearly will go 
alone for invalid pensions. The annuities from 
ineapjieily are reckoned on a basis of sixty 
marks, increasing in j)rojK)rtion to the contribu¬ 
tion. 

Class (1) 350 marks 2 j)f"s. (8j\ pfngs. = ld.) 

„ (2) 550 „ 6 „ ' 

„ {‘n 850 „ 0 „ 

,, ^l)8.50^-„ 13 „ 

One wlio luid lor example made 100 payments in 
class (1), or 100x2 pfg. =200 pfgs. ;"l.50 )>ay- 
niouts in ebiss (2), or 150x6 pfg. =000 pigs. ; 
50 payments in class (3), or 50x9 pfg. = 450 
pfgs. ; 300 i>;vymejits in class (4), 300 x 13 jifg. 
= 3900 pigs. 

Here the insured who had paid during the 
600 weeks would receive 2*00-f 9•00 + 4•50-f- 
39•00-^ni. 54‘50. The state adds 50 m. The 
minimum basjU annuity is 60 m. If he had 
had 40 weeks’ sicknes.s and served 10 \vceks of 
military duty, for which time the state i>ays, 
wo have the following result to add to the 
above 600 weeks’ payment in the four classes. 

Murks 


1. By the state .... .50’00 

2. Basal amiuity . , . . 60*00 

3. Allixcd 8tatii]).s in the 4 cla.sses 

during COO weeks ... 54 -50 

40 weeks’ sickiie.ss 40 x 6 ^ . , 2*40 

Military service 10x6. . , 0*60 


167*50 

This amount (167*50 marks) repiusents tlio 
invalid pension, which may at any time, and 
in any case, bo reckoned simply Jis above shown. 

To secure the old-age |)ensioji, contributions 
must have Iwon made thirty yeai's (30 x 47). 
As this would have caus(‘d great injustice to 
those approaching the seventieth year, it was 
decided to give the pcnaioii earlier to those who, 
at the time the law look clfect, liad jwi^ed the 
fortieth year of ago. One, for example, who 
had in 1891 roaclied the age of forty-seven, 
would have, instead of 30 x 47, only 23x47 
weeks to eontnbute, i.t. his yejirs for contribut¬ 
ing would bo lessened by as mairy as he \\ad 
already passed the fortieth year. One who was 
nearly seventy woulU have only to show that 
he had worked regularly 141 weeks before the 
I came into effect in 1891. 

Here the Ist wage class has a pension of 4 pfg. 

,, 2ud ,, ,, 6 

.» «rd „ „ 8 „ 

.. 4th „ „ 10 „ 

If a man completing his seventieth year lias 

* Tim*^ of slckuo^ aud inlllUry service is reckoned ns 
hi Rec<md clam, U. 6 pfgM. 


jiaid dunng 1800 weeks (500 in 1st class, 400 
in 3rd class, 900 in 4lL class), and had been 
sick 50 weeks, and served 40 wxeks as soldier 
(tfr 90 weeks under 2nt] class), his account 
would stand a.s follows:— 

900 in IV. Class 
4T)0„Iir. ,, 

90 „ Jl. „ 

_20„ I. „ 

1410 weeks. 

or the exact numher of weeks the law demands. 
A.s only 1410 are miuired, 480 of the 500 in 
1st class are omitted. 

We have thus— 

Miiiku 

(1) Stale payment = 50*00 

(2) 900 ,, IV. class at 10 pig. = 90*00 

(3) 400 „ HI. ,, H ,, = 32 00 

(4) 90 „ II. „ 6 „ = .5*40 

(1») 20 ,, T. „ 4 „ = 0*80 


178*20 

as tlio pension. 

In CJi.se of any sieknc.ss so seiiou.s as to make 
liermaueiit disul)ility probable, tlic insurance 
autliorities may sccui'o such extra medical at¬ 
tention as they .see fit, thougli the insured can 
make no such claim. The payments are made 
in stamps, to be liad at every post ollice. Tlie 
stamps ai“e.attixed to a card containing fifty-two 
spees. The cost of the 8tam))s is 14, 20, 24, 
and 30 pfg., aecowling to the wages received. 
These payments are m^e by the master, who is 
supposed to deduct one half the sum from the 
weekly wage. As a fact it is more and more 
common for the employer to pay llie whole for 
the more personal service, as tlie deduction is 
found to create dissatisfaction, especially with 
the servant class. In Badoii the “sticking,” 
which has caused so much unplcasantnojjs in 
(lOrmaiiy, is done by the ollieials. The employer 
pays, to an olficial who calls at the door, a 
lump sum. When the card is filled, a record 
of it is made at the office, and a new one issued, 
so marked as to show wlicre the previous card 
may bo found. To women who mari-y half the 
sum of their actual contribution is restored with¬ 
out interest, and to the widows and dependants 
of men wlio die before receiving the pension, 
provided eontnbntions have been made for at 
least five years. Tlie actual burden to the state 
of paying for time of military service, and for iU 
ollieials, is estimated at 8,000,000 marks yearly. 
Tins doo.s not include the oxtiu burden upon 
the post olfiee, nor the vast service that is 
rendered williout oompensation. It is claimed 
that tlie costs liave not thus far risen al>ove the 
estimates. In 1891, 132,917 claims for old- 
age .pensions were allowed costing 16 *63 millions 
of marks; 6*65 millions fell to the govomment's 
share. The average pnsion was 125*08 marks. 

The advantages to the labourci’S are said to 
bo far greater tliaii any which private compniet 
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oonid give, as the insured got the state subswiy 
and the contntmtious of employers without cost 
to themselves. After live years of contributions, 
the yearly invalidity pension is five and a half 
times greater than all the contributions of the 
insured. In the first year (1891) 182,917 
annuities were given (111,806,754 marks), ami 
nearly 100,000,000 marks received for stamps. 

When tho “stiibility stage,” Bi'luirrumja- 
^uslaiuly is reaelied, 8 [»ei cent ol llie po])ula- 
lion will receive benelits eipial to 830,000,000 
marks annuities (^16,500,000). The three laws 
together will eventually distribute auuually 
500,000,000 marks (.£25,000,000). 

[See J. G. Brooks, Brjioit < 'oinDiluNiniiri 

of Laliour, U.S.A., 1894. Two Bills on in.sur- 
anee ol wage-earners in Swit/.etbind, 1895. The 
Pi'diiiro/ /.'e.s?///.\' of I/ifiKrtnur in 

<>m/Hiiii/, by J>r. F. Frie<lensbnrg, 1911. Also 
I'RNsnjNs, Oi.i) Ack, Ap|>.] . 1 . < 1 . n. 

INSUliANCK AGAlN.sT Wl(.:KNKS.S. Sec Insoii- 
ANt'i;, Sr^TE. 

INSUllANCK T1IFA)!IY INTAXATION. ScoTava- 

TION I 

INSUHANdlC AC1', IIM I. I’lns net is too reeunt. for 
any coiiiiiieiils. See al^o iNsnuAS' i;(l)NLMri.i)VMi'M), 
Ajip. 

IN'l'KOKAL AND DIFFERKNTIAL CAL- 
CUIiUS. The integral calculus jn-ovides a 
metliod of great imiiortince in all branches of 
science which require tlie aid of mathematics, 
enabling us to deal satisfactorily with variable 
4 iiantitie.s, such as are far lieyond tho reach of 
tho ordinary methods of arithmetic and algebra. 
Tts object is to provide a moans of adding to- 
gether quantities which aro so small as to he 
individually imperceptible, but so numerous 
that their sum is a pereeptiblo quantity. This 
can only no done in one class of cases, where 
tlk quantities are tlio small increments by which 
a variable quantity increases from moment ta 
iiioment. The metliod of procedure is to compare 
tlifi small increments of an unknown quantity 
with small increments of a quantity iqion 
whn h tho changes of tho first qnantiry depend. 
The change resulting from the unitccl cHect of 
tho,so small increments can then be deduced 
from the known quantity by the process of 
iiilRfjraJ.ion, which is, as its name implies, the 
fundamental operation of the calculus, thus;— 
Let X and y bo two variable quantities, whicli 
are not inde 2 >cndent. so that if x varies i/ must 
vary also. Lot aicliange to x +Aa; (whoi’e A.v 
denotes a small increase in the value of x) and 
1 / in const^quence changes to ly+Ap ; then tlie 
increase of y is to the inercase of x in tho 
ratio Ay : Ax. Now the diircrcntial calculus 
tells us that when Ay and Ax are suflicieiitly 
diminished, the fraction Ay/Ax approaches a 
definite limit which can always he found, and 
is denoted by the expression dyjdx : this 
ox 2 >ressiou is called tho difiTeruiiiial coeificient of 
y with resi>ect to x, and the finding of it is th- 
fundamental operation of the diUct'ential cal¬ 
culus. If. then, we know the ratio L of a small 


incremenf of an unknown quantity y to the 
corresi>onding ineromeiit of a known quantity 
in tlie notation of the dilfcrcntial calculna 
</y/(/x=L. In the notation of the integral 

calculus / \i dx measures the amount by 

J Xa 

which Y litts increased while x has changeil 
from Xq to X, ; Xy and x^ are called the limits of 
tho inb’gial. Sujipose. wc know tho value of y, 
say 5, corresponding to any jiarticular value, 


say a, 
general 


of .r, tlien 


The 

for 


7/ = b+ [ Jj dx gives the 
y in terms of x. 

!ynd)ol j was originally an S standing 

Slim ; / fj <lx meant the sum of tho quantities 
obtained by multijdying the increments of x by 
the variable ipiantity L. 

Tho dillerential calculus provides a method 
of comparing quantities which are so-small as 
to bo individually impcreeiitible, but bear to 
each other a finite ratio. JHlI'crcntialion is the 
]>rocess of finding this ratio when tho small 
quantities are tho increments by which two 
(juantitles, whoso variations aro mutually de¬ 
pendent, increase from moment to moment 
Siqqioso the inagiiitudo of a vaiiable quantity 
y depends ujion tliat of another variable x: tlien 
y is called a function of x. If x be increased 
by a small quantity Ax, y will be increased 
correspondingly by a small quantity Ay, Tlie 
fraction Ay/Ax, as Ax is continually diminished, 
a])proachcs a certain definite limit denoted by 
dif/dx and called the dilfercntial coefficient of y 
with respect to x. Of course the quantity dyjdx 
i.s a function of x, so that it can he treated in 
the same way as y has been: the expression 
d(<hjlih)jdx or dhjjdx'^ is called tho second 
differential coefficient of y with respect to z. 
This jiroccss may bo continued ad infinitum. 
It is as an introduction to the higher branches 
of mathematie.« that the iliflercntial calculus is 
valuable; while it can very seldom be em- 
jiloycd alone for the direct elucidation of aprob- 
h'ln, without it, higher mathematics could not 
be enqiloycd at all. 

I’lie following cxainjile is taken from Marshall's 
Pnne. of Econ., vol. i., Matlieiiiatical App., notev. 
Let h be a p.casure of which the probability iapt 
and which will occur i^at all at a time distant t ; 
let r be the rate of interest \icr unit, which must 
be added to present pleasures before comparing 
them to future, and let 1 + f; then tho present 
value of the pleasure is ph !•-“*. If« bo the prob¬ 
ability that a person will derive an element of 
happiness Ah, from the passcssion of say a piano In 
the clement of time A?, tlien the present value of 

the juano to him is J wR — dt. If we are to 

include all the happiness that results from the 
event at whatever distance of time, wo must make 
the upper limit of the integral infiuity. The ums 
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•ppeodlx contains many examples of^he use of 
the calculus in economic reasoning. 

(The ordinary text books in use are those of 
Todhunter, Williamson, and Edwards, on tliu 
DifferentiaXy and Todhunter and Williamson on 
the Integral c<alculu8.—Grcenhill, Differential ami 
Integral Calculus, gives a very rajiid insight into 
the methods and ca])al>i)ities of the calculus, but is 
very diflicuH.—Wickslcc<l, Alpiuiht of liconomic 
Science.] a. k. 8. 

INTENSIVE CULTIVATION moans tho | 
cultivation, of the soil by agrionlturists who 
uao artificial means to incieaso its natural 
fertility. It is tho only practicable method 
of cultivating a fixed ]ilot of land, and it is 
the opiwsite of the “extensive” cultivation 
of nomad farmers who “ arva per annos mutant 
ot suporest agov,” Tacitus, Oerm. 26 (comj). 
Horace, 0., III. xxiv. 14; Caesar, B. (?., iv. 1 ; 
Maiuhall’a abstract of tlio rejiorts (o the Hoard 
of Agriculture, Midlands, p. 17), or whore 
each, like the Yorkshire fanner a century ago, 
“every year . . . ploughs up a fresh part of 
his sheepwalk to take a crop or two, and then 
Jets it lie fifteen or twenty years” (A. Y^ouiig’s 
Northern 'four, ii. 14). Pastoral methods 
leaven unscientific agiiculture. Tho applica¬ 
tion of science, at first to prevent exhaustion 
of the soil, characterises non-noinad or inten¬ 
sive agriculture. This expression acconlingly 
means scientific cultivation. 

Scientifio cultivation includes—(1) the 
rotation of crops on a double, trijde, or quad¬ 
ruple system. Tho double system is described 
in Virgil’s Georgies, i. 73, and in A. Voung’s 
PolUir^ E-isays, p. 153. Tlie latter writes 
(1772), “It is ill some parts of England, and 
in many of Eraiieo, the practice to divide a 
farm into two parts; half every year sown 
with wheat and tho other half lallow.” TJiis 
double or convertible system only differs in 
degree from that of tlie Vorksliire farmer 
referred to. The triple system was intro- 
dupod into England in Henry HI.’a reign, 
the quadruple by Lord Tounsheiid, 18th century 
(E^rothero’s Pioneers at\d l*rogress of English 
Farming, pp. 4, 42) (2) Drainage had its first 
scientifio English crponent in 1649, its latest 
in 1834 {iK )>p. 97, 249). (3) Spjide husbandry 
was advocated by Sir H. Platte, “author of 
Adam's Arts RcHvcd" (f'Compieat Jlusband- 
nuin,” S. Hartlib, p. 6),'in 1601. (4) As for 
manuring, marling, and liming, the first was an 
incident of medheval villein tenures, the last 
two are devices of peSiiliitrly English origin 
(Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandnj. etl. SkiBat, p. 
134, op. Sir K. Weston's “We have lime 
and marl of which they know not tho use,” 
BraharU Husbandry, p. 4). (5) Bones wore 

introduced in 1772, ami their use soon made 
^neral by Coke of Holkham. (6) Nitrates date 
from 1839; then came guano ; then machinery. 
Discoveries have ceased since 1851, according 


to Sir J. Caird (Ward’s Iteign of Queen Fietoria, 
vol. ii.). As for results, Sir J. Lawos’s experi¬ 
ments at Rothamsted, •annually dehiilcd in the 
Itoyal AgriniUural Journal, show liow wheat 
can bo grown for fifty consecutive yearn (cp. 
I'roiit's Profitable Clay farming), and that 
properly-dressed grass-laud yields two or tliree 
times as much as undressed grass-land (Caird’s 
Landed lnt.erest, pp. 24 and 39), agriciiltuml 
thus in its turn reacting on and leavening 
j>a.storal methods. 

Political economists base upon inhuisive 
cultivation—(1) a justification of property in 
land. These jirocosses, tliey say, “alter” land, 
make the useless useful, and increase land 
qualitatively if not quantitatively, tlins inak 
ing it like any otlior comnuMlity (Mill's I'oi. 
Eeon., ii. 2, 5 ; liaveleyo's l^imitive Vroperty). 
(2) Or they argue for security to the cajiilalist- 
cultivator: thus iniproving-leases of twenty- 
one years were recommended by Sir R. Weston 
in the 17th, T.ord Towiishend and Mr. Coke in 
the 18th century, and now by Sir J. Caird on 
these grounds. (3) Tliose who advocate peas.-uit 
propiic'torsliip os the best stimulus for intensive 
cultivation, quote A. Young’s “ the magic of 
]iro)»crty turns sand to gold”; “give a man 
secure possession of a bleak rock and he will 
turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years’ 
lease of a garden and ho will convert it into a 
desert” {Travels in France, 17S7, oOth July, 
7lh November )—remarks elicited from a purtizan 
witness by the effects of peasant proprielorsliip 
in Flanders. (4) Intensive cultivation doubt¬ 
less illustrates tlie law of diminishing or limited 
icturns (see ,). II. Hollander, Tlie Concept of 
Marginal Rent, Quart. Jour, of A’lwns. Jan. 
ispr*; S. N. Patten, Prcm'issrs if Vul. Ecmi., 
oil. vi.; Sidgwie.k, 7W. Eeon., 2ml cd. bk. ii. 
ch. vin, note); and the principle of sjiecial- 
ising growth to soil illustrates an ojiposite 
leiideucy/Carey’s I’rinciplrs of Social Science, 
i. 106, 10? ; cp. Mill's Pol. Vmn., bk. i. ch. xii. 
3). The first should not therefore bo pursued 
to the exclusion of the second ]H'inciplo—this 
is probably tho meaning of Mr. Prothcro’s 
“Agriculture CAiniot hold its own by inten¬ 
sion against extension ” (j». 123). Sir J. Caird, 
however, di.scns3e.s a ease in which relianoo 
would and could be placer! on tho first as a 
temporary substitute for the second priiicijde, 
viz. snjiposing war cut us off fmm foreign 
supplies {lAinded Interest, jip. 19 and 20). 

J. 1>. R. 

INTERCURSUS MAGNUS, or (Ti*eaty of) 
(Ireat Intercourse, was tlio name given by con¬ 
temporaries to the treaty of 1496 between 
Henry VII. and tlio Archduke Philip, re-cstab 
lishing trading relations between England and 
the Netherlands. It indicates no fundamental 
change of policy on either side, and -did little 
more tliaii restore earlier conditions and customs. 
The joy with which it was received, and the 
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designation given to it, are to be explained by 
the fact tl'at, owing to the support given to 
Perkin Waibock by the Dnehess Margaret, 
tmde between the two countries had been sns- j 
pended for two years. To the Englisli weaver 
the market for their cloth furnished by the 
Netherlands was already valuable, while the 
Netherlands needed Rnglish wool and the privi¬ 
lege of fishing in English watei's, so that the 
Busjwnsion of lutercoui-se caused great distress 
on both sides. 

[Sclutiz, EmjJische Ifanddspolilik i. 

—Tlie text of the Tmdatm Pads et Intercursus 
Burgu}idujii is in Jtynier, Fcedera (2nd cd. 1727), 
xii. 578 .v< 7 .] w. j. a. 

INTEKCUKSUS MALUH, or (Treaty oO Evil 
Intercourse, was the name given by tlie Nether- 
landci'S to the treaty of 1506 between Henry 
Vll. and the Arcliduke Philip, by which tia<le 
was re-establish(Ki between England and tlio 
Netherlands on more favourable terms for the 
fonner, after a temporary suspension due to 
iKilitical complications. 

lu future Englibh mercliants were to Ikj 
alloweil to sell tlieir cloth in the NeLlicrlands 
in both large and small ({uantities, and no 
penalties were to be imposed upon the piir- 
(basers. The carrying out of tliis treaty would 
have seriously alfect^^ the woollen manufac¬ 
tures of the Nctherland.s, and the Ai’cliduko 
liad jnol>.'i)ly only been compelled to accept it 
by tiio tempest which cast liim ujion the 
English shores. The treaty was never con¬ 
firmed ; and, ultliough a new treaty was signed 
in 1507, Henry was obliged to aliandon bis 
claim so far as it concerned English cloth. 

Ei.f/lmhe HandelspolUik (1881), ch. 
i.--Tht* lext of the ticaty is in Kynnsr, FiXilcra 
(2iid eil. 1727), xiii. 182.] w. j. a. 

INTERDICT (Scots law tenn). Equivalent 
to piT)liibitory injunction. a. i>. 

IN'i'ERDlCTIO AQMM ET IGNlI^ the 
ordinar’ form of Roman bani.shmcnt inufcr tlio 
republican constitution of the Roman state. It 
wjw canned into elfcct by a decree of the people 
being |Mis.sml declaring a peraon to be in cxi'.e, ami 
prohibiting every one from supplying him with 
fire and water ho a.s to prevent his return. Fire 
and water were the symbols of religious purity, 
—to deprive a citizen of these was to cut liim oil' 
from all eomniimion with the state, and so to free 
it from the contamination of Ids guilt. Sucli 
banishment was acscompaiiied by loss of citizen¬ 
ship. 

[Smith’s Piet, of Antiq , s.v.] E. a. w. 

INTERDICTION. There is a procediii'e in 
the law ol all countries by wliich persons snlfer- 
ing from ccrUin diseases or propensities (weak¬ 
ness of intelh ct, insanity, idiocy, etc.) may be 
subjocted to all or some of the incajiacities to 
which infants are subjected under tlio general 
law. 'riiis procedure, in Scotland as well as 
in Ft'ouch-spcakiiig countiics, is called “inter* 


diction," The Italian term is “ IntoiHliziono "; 
in Gorman speaking countries the term “Ent- 
miindigung” is used. The same or a similar 
, procedure may, in Scotland as well as in all 
continental countries, be also used in the case 
of persons of wasteful or extravagant disposition, 
if their relatives have reason to fear tliat they 
woiilil, if unchecked, waste their property. The 
disabilities which may he attached to prodigals 
are not, however, identical in all cases with the 
disabilities to which jjersons of unsound mind 
are subjected. Tims in France prodigals are 
not subject to “ intcidiction ” in the ordinary 
sense, but they may bo prohibited from enter¬ 
ing into certain transactions without the con- 
cuircnce of a person appointed by tbo court, 
who is called “ conseil judiciaire ” (see Code 
Civil, art. 513), and a similar rule applies to 
all interdicted persons in Scotland, there being 
a special procedure for i)cr8on3 of unsound mind 
in the strict sense. In Scotland there is also 
a “voluntary interdiction,” which enables a 
person to protect himself from his own weakness 
of intellect or facility of disposition. 

The fact tliat England and the countries 
d<‘riving their law from England do not recog- 
ni.se the right of any jierson to ]»rcvent the 
extravagancoof arcla live by judicial proceedings, 
is closely connected with the other fact that the 
law of the same countries allows persons to 
dispose of the whole of their property by gifts 
inter viws or by will without considering their 
i.ssno or other relatives, whilst in Scotland, as 
well as in continental countries, the wife or 
hiishand and the descendants, at least, are 
entitled to a ccrUin jxirtiou of the jn-operty, 
whicli cannot be tiikeu away by gift or will. 
According to the view of Scots and continental 
law, llie head of a family is more in the position 
of a trustee than of an absolute ownicr; in Eng¬ 
land this is not so as a matter of law, but tlie 
nnivci'sal use of family settlements shows that, 
after all, the Scots and continental law is in 
accortlaiicc with thi,*nrtural disposition of man¬ 
kind. R, 8. 

INTERDICTION (Scots law). Restraint 
directed against extravagant management ol 
real estrXo by jicrsons liable to be imposed upon 
may be by a voluntary bond not to do anything 
which may affect heritable estate witliont the 
consent of jicnsons named in the bond, called 
“ intenlictors.” Or it inay he judicial, im¬ 
posed by authority of the Court of Session, 
sometimes at the instance of near relatives, 
occasionally at its own hand. Tliu interdiction 

published by being registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, Edinburgh ; and it 
then ojierates to I'cnder voidable any dealings 
with llio realty only, except such as sh^l 
have been efl'ccted with the consent of the 
intcrdictors, or such as may bo onerous (for 
adecpiatc consideration) or rational (reasonable). 
The person interdicted may even himself raise 
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an action to have bis improper transaotion 
annulled. A. i). 

INTRHDICTUM w<ui a forinal order of a 
Uoinan inagistralo coininanding the party to 
whom it was addressed to do or abstain from 
doing something. In many ways it corresponds 
to the interdict of Scots law, and to some ex¬ 
tent to the injunction of Englisli law. 

IV. f. 140; Imldates ofJmlin- 
ww, 4, If), § 8.] K. A. w. 

INTKUESSK TERMINI. The interest tiiat 
a tenant at common law has iri a lease granted 
to him before lie enters on tlio premises. A 
lease at common law is legardoil before entry as 
a contract only ; after entry the tenant takes 
an interest in Mte land. 

[(looJevc’s Hfiil 8rd cd., 1807.] 

j. i;. c. M. 

INTEREST. 

Theory of, p. 420; Interest imd Usury, p. ‘I'Jti 
TiiEonv OK. Interest is the name given to 
that which is |Kiid for tlie nae of a loan. This 
jMiymeiit often iuclndes elements of a nature dif¬ 
ferent from that which is strictly c.al!ed interest. 
If there 1)6 any probability that the loan will not 
be repaid, the borrower will be compelled to add 
something to his offer in order to induce the 
lender to risk his capital. Often, too, what goes 
under the name of interest includes the allow¬ 
ances whicli must be made for the maintenance 
of the full value of capital subject to wear and 
tear. These allowances for depreciation ami 
risk being made, and duly sublmctcd from the 
gross interest, there remains the net vnJercst, 
the pure jmyment for tlie nso of the loan ajiart 
from contiiigont risks, etc. 

It is not proposed here to review tlie various 
theories which have been advanced to account 
fot the existence of interest For a review of 
these in detail the rauler may be rcfciTcd to 
E von Bohm-Bawcik’s Gesehidde nnd Kritlk 
der Kapitalzins-Th’.oTien under title 

Capittd and hdei'est, by iVofessor W. Smart), 
where they are one by one examined for the 
purpose of showing that they are unsatisfactory, 
preparatory to tlxe enunciation of Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk’s own theory. Wo shall merely 
give hero the principal heads of the classilica* 
tion ado])ted in Capital and hderest. These 
are as follows: 

VrodwUvUy theories.* Intercist is the price of 
the productive services of capital. Malthus, 
J. B. Say, Voi^ Tinmen, Carey, .ind licroy- 
Beaulieu are named as some of the chi<‘f 
exponents of this group of theories. * 
Vse theories. Interest is the price paid for the 
use of productive capital. The line of 
division between this and the lonncrgrouji 
seems far from clear. J. B. Say is named 
as tho founder of the theory, which lias 
been elaborated by German writers in the 
main, among whom Hermann, Mangoldt, 


Schaffle, Enies, and Monger are some of 
the ohtef names mentioned. 

Abstinence theories. Interest is the payment 
, made for abstaining from unjiroduetive 
use of wealth. Tlic leading oxjionents 
of this theory iianiod are Senior, Oaimes, 
ami Clierbulioz. 

Labour theories. Interest is tho wage of the 
cjipitilist’s labour, which, in some sUto- 
mciits, ineaiiH tho labour which created the 
capital. The chief exponents of tlicse theo¬ 
ries are James Mill, Conreelle-Soneuil, 
Rodl'crtus, and Schalllc. 

Keplolfafdon tlioorios. Intni cst oi-iscs from llio 
exploitation from tlie labourer of tlie 
wealth whioii ho alone pioduccs. Rod* 
bertus and Alarx are tho leading supporters 
of tlicsc theories. Besides these principal 
groups, Turgot’s fructilication theory, a 
groupd(‘notodc' 0 ^o/ir/csslbeorics,iucludiug, 
among leading writers, Ricardo, 'I’oiTcns, 
M'OiillocIi, M'Looil, and Ran, and a 
nunilior of minor, or composite, systems, 
repiesciitcil by Alolimiri, Jtoschcr, Cossa, 
.lovons, lloiriiiann, J. S. Alill, and Henry 
George among otiicns, are dealt with more 
bi ielly. 

In rendering an account of interest, wo have 
to account for two jiheuomena. The first is 
that it should be neoi!s.sary to guarantee to 
Icndcl's not merely the repayment of the 
principal of tho loan, but of a further sum. 
The second, that Iioitowcvs should bo willing 
to pay such adilitioual sums, or, to put the 
same matter otherwise, that they should prefer 
to borrow and to rejiay a sum greater than 
tliat honowed, rather than to abstain from 
boi rowing at all. 

It may ho said tiiat lenders ask for interest 
bceanso tlicy know it can be obtaincil, and 
that they simply take all they can get While 
this tnie, it is also true generally that if the 
payment obtainable by way of (net) interest be 
incrcasiid or decreased owing to any cause what¬ 
ever, the disposition of londoi’s to make advance 
responds to such changes of tho conditions of 
loans; and the amount of capital available to 
borrowers dopend.s on the terms they are able to 
oiler. In regal’d to tbo otlicr side of the ques¬ 
tion, it is not sulHcicnt to urge that sheer neces¬ 
sity for ready capital iccounis sufHcicntly for tlie 
oiler of a premium in order to obtain it. This 
may bo quite enough when we consider the case 
of a spendthrift, or that of an individual who 
liiids himself unexpectedly called upon to meet 
demands beyond his moans, but it docs not 
snllice to account for tho deliWate borrowing 
by uierchauis and manufacturers for the purpose 
of extending their business operations, borrow¬ 
ing which they would clearly avoid if it did 
not promise to yield them a profit over and 
above the sum paid by way of interest on theii 
loans. 
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Bohm-Bawerk in his account of the 
matter dwells on the fact that immediate 
enjoyment is profen-ed to a remote thouglj 
certain enjoyment, jirccisely equal in all 
otlier i-espects, or, to use more general tenus, 
that j)rcscnt goods are worth more than future 
goods of equal amount. He deduces the ressiilt 
that the rc])aymeut with interest, at the end 
of the jiei'iod of the loan, is a payment of a 
value precisely equal to tliat borrowed ; that, 
to use an illustration, if the rate of interest be 
5 per cent, £105, a year hence, has precisely 
the same value now £100 in hand. 

To take into account the difference in valua¬ 
tion of present and future goods is doubtless 
essential in our problem, and it has long been 
recogni.sod that this is the case. It is, however, 
hanliy sufficient of itself for the complete solu¬ 
tion of the problem, and some of the conten¬ 
tions urged in the tlieoiies which Professor von 
Bbhm-Bavverk rejects netul to be given a jdacc 
even co-oi-dinate with that assigned to the 
substitute which is ollbred. 

In stating tlie theory, it is necessary to 
insist on one point, namely, that we are con¬ 
sidering tlie rate of interest on current loans 
and current inveslmonts, that is to say, the 
rateor7wMntoreston present investments either 
in new or old enterprises. The fact that old 
investments return to the investors rates either 
greater or hsss than the rate actually paid on 
cuiTont loans is discountetl by the changes in 
price of the shares in such enterprises. 

We have, in addition to a<.icounting for the 
willingness of borrowers to pay interest, and for 
the uuwil’ingness of leudcis to make loans 
wit.iuut intenst, to attempt to render some 
acooupt of the influences determining the actual 
rate of iiitcroat. 

Let ua first consider the bonower’s side of 
th^ questi(>n, and consider, not the case of a 
bcm.wcr forced to obtain ready inone^to meet 
hid engagements, but of a boriowcr who can 
uhooso whether he will Ininow or not, and is 
influenced by the prospect of realising pi*ofit or 
loss on the transaction. 

The use of cajutal in industry, as has been 
so often iM)inted out by writers on economics, 
enables tlio producer to ado}»t indirect methods 
of production in place of ^rect processes, and 
these are adopted because, though the })roduct 
is, by their means, obtained only after consider¬ 
able delay, ih> amount is largely increased as 
compared with what is ontained by processes 
yielding a more immediate return. From the 
increased product, besides the wages of lalwir* 
and the reward of the enti’cproneur an<l the 
rent of any land used in the piocoss, the capital 
itself must l»e replaced, a due allowance be 
made for the risk involved of complete or 
|»artiid loss, and we have then loft, in general, 
a sum available for payment of intorust. We 
may conveniently refer to this as the net yield 


* 

of capital. It is the net amount by which the 
product is iucrejisod through the adoption of 
the indirect in place of the direct j>voccss of 
production. It must be clear that this net 
yield is not likely to be identical in all the 
iliirorent avenues ojicii for the investment of 
capital. In some it will bo gi'cater, in some 
less. Those invostmonts which promise the 
gi'cater net returns will be sought after in ])re' 
fercnco to those which can offer only the leas. 
A borrower who is in iiossession of an ojipor- 
tuiiiiy for using capital tlius productively will 
be deterred from increasing his bonwiiigs if 
the expected returns be less Ilian ho must jiay 
for the loan, but stimulated to increase his 
borrowings in the opposite case. 

If we suppose that the amount of capital 
which can bo borrowed is limited, we may also 
iussnme that the ricber fields for investment are 
first occupied, and that gradually the |)Oorei 
opportunitic.s are utilised as far as the capital 
available will permit. This tacitly assumes 
that the amount of capital available is limited 
imlc^Mjadontly of the rate of return offered. In 
this case then, the investments would proceed 
till the available capital was exhausted and the 
rate of expected net return on the poorest in¬ 
vestment actually made would be the rate of 
interest obtainable on loans, if we sup|>osc all 
the capital lent at the same rate, for this 
poorest investment would not be made on our 
liyiiotbcsis if the rate to bo paid were greater 
than the rate which it is anticipated will bo 
earned. 

Since the amount of capital offering for 
investment is not fixed, but varies with the 
expected retuni, the above investigation re¬ 
quires some modification. We have indicated, 
however, the nature of sueh change as iniust 
be made. If, for precision, we assume the 
market rate to be 3 per cent per annum, we 
may conclude, frem the |)oint of view here 
taken, that those who can offer a net return 
of 3 per cent or* uiove arc; all able to obtain 
the cajtital they can crnjdoy at this rate, while 
those opportunities for investment which pro¬ 
mise any smaller return cannot be developed so 
long a.? the lending rate docs not fall. 

In thus expressing the conditions of the 
equilibrium rate, wo liave partially anticipated 
the other side of th<^ question, the lender’s 
position. The explanation of interest as the 
reward of abstinence on the part of the lender 
has been the subject of » great d('al of ridicule 
at vark>u8 times, and the notion that the 
lending of largo sums by millionaires involves 
a degree of painful abstinence proportioned 
exactly to the magnitude of the sum lent is, 
indeed, calculated to provoke ridicule (see 
especially Lassalle’s Herr Bastiat Schulze’Dc> 
liizsch). Professor Marshall has preferred to 
substitute the woi-d waiting for the woid ahstU 
noMc^ and to speak of interest as the reward of 
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waiting, so as to avoid tho association of ideas 
which suggests inevitably that abstinence in¬ 
volves solf-donial, oven to a painful degree. 

It is ceitaiiily true that the amount of capi¬ 
tal which can bo borrowed depends in general 
on the (not) rate wliich can be offered in tiay- 
mont TJie owner of gocKia, or of tho means of 
obtaining goods, wliioh can be used in produc¬ 
tion may be conceived as having the choice of 
entering on production himself, of lending to 
another, or of obtaining and cousuming unpvo- 
ductivcly the value of the wealth which is at his 
disjmsal. Whether he will do tho one or the 
other is largely determined by the rate obtain¬ 
able by lending, or by employing capital him¬ 
self. The satisfaction afforded by present con¬ 
sumption is balanced against the satisfaction 
to be obtained by the opportunity of increased 
command of tho means of satisfaction obtain¬ 
able by jwstponing consumplion. Doubtless 
very large sums might be lent if tho return 
ubtoinable wore far less than even at pi'osent. 
The BU]»))1y of loanable capital might be large 
even if interest were zero, but, on the other 
hand, as tho rate rises, tlie sup])ly undoubtedly 
increases. If, again, for the sake of precision, 
wo assume that 3 per cent [wr annum is 
the actual rate, most of tlio capital actually 
lent wouhl probably bo lent if the rate were 
below 3 per cent, hut not the whole. The 
lust additions to the supply, tempted out by 
Uie last increment in the rate payable, may 
not unfairly bo supposed to be lent tnidcr cir¬ 
cumstances where the actual interest obtained, 
or bai gained for, is regarded as the equi¬ 
valent of tile post|)onemcnt of consumption, and 
not more than that equivalent. 

The actual rate being 3 per cent, tliose 
who am willing to lend find investments for 
all the ca])ital on winch they are content to 
take interest at 3 per cent or less, wliile 
capital which they are unwilling to lend at 
rates not greater than 3 t>or cent remains 
uulent. 

The case of interest may, tlicrcforo, be said 
to be comjiarable with tho ordinary cas^ of 
equilibrium of demand and supply, the equili¬ 
brium rate beiug such that lendoi's willing to 
take that rate or less find mvostmout for their 
capital at tliat rate itself, while opportunities 
for utilising capital in production so as to 
obtain a return equal to, or greater than tlmt 
rate, are utilised. 

In the case of cupitfil actually invested and 
not transferable li'om an unprofitable to a 
piofitablo employment, tho actual yield affects 
tJy' valuation of the capital, this valuation 
being such as would, at the curi'cnt rate of 
interest, produce the net yield obtained. Thus 
the valuation of capital sunk in productive 
or unproductive onterpi^ses ma} bo vastly 
gi^tcr or much leas tlian its value when the 
Uivestmeut actually took place. Such changes 


in valuation are only capable of producing 
indirect effect on current rates of interest, aiid 
that mainly by influencing estimates of future 
returns to new investments. 

Changes in tho level of interest may be due 
to causes affcntiiig either the demand fur 
or the supply of loanable capital. Scientific 
discoveries and useful inventions extend tlio 
field for prafitable iiivcstmcnt, and, by afford¬ 
ing more abundant opportunity of realising 
largo rctunis, tend to raise the rate of iuleicst. 
Changes in the influences which affect the 
accuimilation of capital or the willingness of 
lenders to accept a retuni of given arnouut, 
such as changes iu the estimate of the futui-o 
in comparison with the present, lend to increase 
or decrease the supply of capital offerijig at 
every rate possible, that is to say, tend to 
cause equilibrium to he established at higher 
or lower rates as tho changes are in the 
direction of limiting or of inerrasing the supply. 

Tho influence of changes iu the value of 
money, iuasmuch as snclt changes affect the 
actual return oblaincil front investments, and 
cause it to bo different from tho nominal return, 
is of importance in modifying the niaikct price 
of loans. FurtluT, readiness of realisation is 
of great importance to many inveslors, and 
a lower rate of interest is often accepted when 
it is of importance to bo able to recover the 
value of the capital invested without loss of 
time and with a minimum of cost. These 
circ\imstances find their place iu the general 
theory, modifying some of its doUils, but 
without altering the broad outlines which are 
sketched above. 

[The remarks which conclude the article on 
“Capital" apply equally here. Bohm-Bawerk’s 
references to tho writei>> whom he criticises may 
bo consulted in seeking the views of particular 
writers, tliose writers whoso theories are, in 
their m'' 4 U outliues, similar, being ti-eatcd to¬ 
gether so far as possible, and footnotes indicating 
the ports of their writings where their theories 
may besought. In particular, reference may be 
made to Itoscher’s PotUical A'contwiy, bk. iii. 
ch. iv., to MarshsH’s Prindjtles, Lk. vi. ch. 
vL (5tli ed.), to Common’s iJislribiUion qf WealUi^ 
and to bk. it ch. vi. of Sidgwick’s Principles 
of Poliliail Economy. See also Cliffo Leslie’s 
essay on the History and Future of Interest and 
Projitt and the interesting discussion‘in Wieser’s 
Katural Value^ bk. iv. and ch. xi. bk. v. 

Besides the treatment of interest in systematic 
treatises, a considerable amount of valuable dis- 
ciiasion of many points in the theory has taken 
place in various periodical publications. A 
sketch of Bohm-Bawerk’s theory was given in 
the (^rlerly Journal of EcQnomics, April 1889, 
.and tho issue of tlie English translation of his 
treatisH» provoked a lively discussion iu that 
Journal, in which Professor Walker joined iu July 
1892, in a sense unfavourable to the Austrian 
wiiter. This continued till the end of 1893, and 
bus been revived by the appearance of tJic first 
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iimtaltnent of BuIiin-BAwerk's replj' to bis critics 
iu January 1895. Among article in German 
peri(Hiic«lj, an appreciative notice of Bdhm ■ 
Bawerk’s work by Kui>t Wicksell in JaJirb^XdiCi 
/ur NatvinaLokommxe und Slatuiiky may be iiisu 
tioueJ. 'I’lie Polilic(U Science (^mrUrly and tin* 
Annah of the American Academy of Politiccd 
and Social Science have also contained occasional 
articles on the Kubje<‘t which was being debated in 
the Harvard Journal. In a contribution to the 
Annals in November 189‘b Pi-oleasor Arthur T. 
Hadley seeks u Jiistilication of interest on the 
ground that it nlfords the best available method 
of effecting a projwr selection of employers. 
Among discussions of the objections to interest 
on moral grounds, Prof. II. S. Foxwell’s article on 
“The Social Aspect of Banking” in the Jonmol 
of the Institute of Bankers^ February 1886, may 
be relerred to. Prof. Smart’s article, “The New 
Theory of Interest” in the Jkonomie. Journal, 
December 1891, gives a brief account of Bobni- 
Bawerk’s theory, convenient for those who do not 
desire to read his works themselves,] a. w. k. 

IN'I’KllEST AND USUllY. “ Interest,” as 
distiiiguisbeil from “usury,” the older name, 
now always employed in an objoctionablo sense, 
is n.sually taken tiS moaning a moderate, in 
opposition to an excessive, return exacted by 
a creditor for the loan of capital. This con¬ 
notation has a certain historical justification. 
The word “interest” {intercsse) really refers to 
the compensation which under the Roman law 
wto due from the debtor who hod made default 
The measure of compensation was id tpiod I 
inlerest, tlie difference between the creditor’s 
position in consequence of the debtor’s laches 
and the position which might reasonably have 
been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
MiC .lebtor’s fullilment of his obligation. From 
this idea of compensation has come that of 
profit on the loan of money, for which the 
lAtin technical term was fcemis or imira. The 
evil significmce of this last term arose from the 
fact that, despite the laws limiting int(fest, the 
most exorbitant Kites were charged by aristo¬ 
cratic Roman money-lenders to provincials 
(Cic. ad Att. V. 21, § 11). In primitive societies 
the return of a payment, whether in money or 
kind, for the loan of capital, using this word 
in its widest sense (cp. Levit. xxv. 36, Dent, 
xxiii. 19), ajtpcars to have been sometimes an 
unknown, always a repugnant practice. This 
repuguanco is to bo accounted for by the fact 
that in early stages of civilisation loans are 
employed, not as capital, for profitable produc* 
tion, but for consumption, and are oonscquently 
needed, as a rule, by persons in want. To 
exact not only a return for the commodity 
consumed or for the monej spent, but something 
more besides, appears to bo to take advantage 
of a neiglibour’s necessities. Tacitus observes 
of the Germans that both interest and usury 
were unknown among them: “Feenus agitare 
pt in usuras extendcre ignotum” (Germ. 26). 


Where th» practice of lending on interest pre- * 
vailed in early societies we naturally find high 
rates, and as a couseipience the existence of a 
class of debtors nlio in default of payment, 
whether of principal or interest, have been 
adjudged slaves to work otf the debt. Caesar 
(/». 0, iv.) tells us that Orgetorix had a great 
number of debtors in liis service, and after the 
Germans bad been brought into contact with 
Roman civilisation, they followed the Roman 
law of reducing debtors to slavery when insolv¬ 
ent. This was probably the mischief against 
which the Mosaic lawguarded by its prohibition 
to the Jews to lend u;[)on usury except to 
strangers(Deut. xxiii. 20), a prohibition authori¬ 
tatively interpreted by a Sanhedrim of seventy 
Jewish doctors in 1807 to include interest in 
any sense. That the Mosaic injunction was 
not observed npjicars from Nobem. v. 7 foil., 
which recounts a restitution to Jewish debtors 
of the lands on which money had been advanced 
by Jews at the rate of 1 per cent jier month 
(Salvador, Uidoire dcs InsUlutions de Moise, 
iii. c. 6). 

Tlie jiractico of enslaving the insolvent 
debtor, common alike to ancient Egyi>t (Diod. i. 
79), Greece, and Rome, was abolished at Athens 
by the S&isachfJicia of Solon (n.c. 594) which, 
according to some ancient writers, included a 
Induction of the rate of interest, stated by 
Plutarch to have been about 16 per cent 
(Pint. Solon, 13). In the opinion of Mommsen 
no restriction was put by it upon interest At 
Corcyra, in the 2ud and 3rd centuries B.C., 
loans on good security commanded 24 jier cent, 
wliile the common rate at Athens in the time 
of the orators was 12 to 18 per cent These 
' high rates, so far as tlicy arc not to be attri¬ 
buted to the risk run by the ci'editor, are 
partly due to the dearth of cajiital, jiartly, as 
Koschcr has pointed out {AndAtcn der 
Volkswirthscfuiftj i. 18), to tlie cheapness of 
lalwur, the rate of intcrc.st being determined 
by the retains tr •cajiital wliich in slave states 
ab.sorl)8 ail that is jiroduced except the barest 
minimum of subsistence. But such high rates 
are exceedingly oppressive to agriculturists, 
whosejbrtuncs are always precarious. It was 
principally for the benefit of this class that tlio 
Sdaaddheia of Solon was paired, and it was 
from the same class that the cliaractcristio 
words for interest both in Greek and Latin 
(rixos, fcenxts) were borrowed. Interest was 
“produce.” Upon this turned the logumachio 
argument of Aristotle gainst interest, that 
coin coifld not breed, and that, therefore, money 
derived from the loan of money was unnatural 
{PolU. I. X. 4, 5). This point of view, though 
it arose out of a coincidence of terminology, 
for centuries dominated European thought. 
Aristotle, in fact, was seeking justification for 
the general sentiment against those who lent 
money on interest But that he tolerated 
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interest appears from a pMsage in 'the Ethics 
(IV. i. 40) iit whidi he ranks among those who 
ply illiberal trmlcs ‘Mondcrs of small sums at 
high interest/’t.c. in the common acceptance 
of the woixl, usurers. So with Plato, who is 
generally reprcMmted as altogether condemning 
interest. It is true that ho forbids the pay¬ 
ment of interest in his ideal sUte, but in the 
sanio jMissage {Lnica, v. 742) he also forbids 
repayment of iia])ital, and thisso j)rohibitioii8 
must be inU'rjHcted not as of general import, 
but in conjunution with his desire to exehnle 
private possession of wealtli. In another 
passage of the same work (xi. 921 c) ho 
expnjssly enjoins tho ])ayiiient of an obole per 
draclima monthly by way of interest, /.«. 200 
l>or cent per atniiim, in case of wilful neglect to 
pay, after tbo lapse of a twelvemonth, for goods 
received. It must be remenibei ed that the Cl i (*ek 
sentiment against money-lenders was not con¬ 
fined to lhatclas.s, tho literature from Ilonier to 
Aristotle treating with ecAreely less disdain the 
callings of tho merchant and the manufacturer. 

The ancient law of Home allowed interest; 
wlii(di, as iLsual in agricultural coinnmnities, 
reached an exorbitant height. As at Athens, so 
In tlic early history ol‘ Koine, jiopular sutferiug 
necessitated a readjustment of debts. Tho law of 
the Twelve Tables (n.c. 451-450) first, acoor<ling 
to Tacitus {Ann. VI. xvi. 3), limited the mte 
to /nth jiart of tho capitil, nneia^ unciarium 
f(emis.^ The hatred in which moncy-lendcis 
were held i.s visible in the jirovision montioned 
by Cato {De He linstka procem.), that they w’ero 
condemned for transgression of tho law to twice 
as high a jicnalty as the thief. In b.c. 347 
interest was fixed at 5 per cent; in b.c. 342 it 
was abolished altogether by the Lex Gonucia. 
But tho nobility controlled the civil procedure 
through the pnetorship, and as the law did not 
bind any but Koinan citizens, the evasion utis 
practised of issuing loans in the name.s of liUtins 
and allies (Livy, xxxv. 7). By the Lex Sem- 
pronia (b.c. 194) this mode of evasion was sup¬ 
pressed. Although the prohibition of interest 
long remained law, it was found un})racticable. 
The consequence probably was, accoiding to the 
opinion of Montoaquioii and Adam Smith, a rise 
in tho rate of interest to compensate tho creditor 
for increased risk, and accordingly, during tlie 
economic crisis of b.c. 89, whicli followed the 
Social War and the .Isiatic troubles, prosecu¬ 
tions of creditors by dishonest debtors took 
place. These were eventually put an end to in 
the following year by the I.ex Unciaiia of the 
consuls Sulla and Rufus, which fixed the rate of 
ii.v •est at 12 per cent jier ann. This rate was 
known as cenUsima itsura, ie. -rioth jiart of the 
capital per month. By a decrco of the senate 

J Fanus unUarium or 8j[ per cent for the lunar 
year, therefore 10 pgr com for tlio whir—iwuf a ccTifest- 
tiUB, 1 per cent per mouth, 12 per cent per aaouin. 
Bamsay, Jtoimn Jniinuilies, p. 420. 


in n.o. 60 thu became the 1^1 limit through* 
out the Roman provinces. 

Tho dislike felt by the Romans to the exac¬ 
tion of interest showed itself in the remedies 
griiitcd by the law against the debtor. While 
in tlic ea.se of a sum of money lent (jxcunia certa 
credila) the creditor could enslave the pewoii 
of his debtor for the unjiaid principal, lie had 
ouly a civil remedy against his property for the 
inteiest Creditors accordingly hit upon the 
device of biinging claims for interest under the 
form of actions for money lent, and tlieieby 
enforcing the judicial enriavoiiicnt of tho debtor 
(addidio). This legal artifice was put an end 
to by tho Lex rudelia iu n.c. 325, which further 
allowed a debtor in temjtorary dillicultics to 
surrender his pioj>erty. But as regarded the 
really insolvent, the old law remained in its 
severity, so far as the priucij>ul of the debt was 
concerned. It is to the civdit of Julius Ceesar 
that by the Lex Julia de bonis C('dnmlis, he 
revolutionised tho law of Rome and laid the 
foundation ol all modern systems of bankni]»tcy 
by allowing the debt-or to formally cede his 
estate and enter uj)on a ‘‘new tinancial exist¬ 
ence, in which ho couhl only bo sued on account 
of claims proceeding from the earlier period and 
not protected iu tho liquidation, if ho could jiay 
them without renewed financial ruin ” (Monini- 
seii, Hist. Rome bk. v. ch. xi.). Such remained 
substantially tho state of the law until the time 
of Justinian (a.i>. 533). Justinian fixed new 
rates of interest. Whereas in the case oifeenus 
naulicujii or bottomry, there )iad been no 
limit, ho reduced it to a maximum of 12 per 
cent per annum. Compound interest was not 
allowed, nor could any claim for arreats of 
interest bo made for a larger amount than the 
amount of tho principal debt. Tho now rates 
were adjusted to a classification of ranks, pi’e- 
sumably constructed upon tho basis of a hypo- 
tlietical ability to ])ay interest. Wliile the 
maximum payable by merchants and business 
men was 8 per cent, that for pemons not in 
busiiiass was 6 per cent, while distinguished 
personages, illuslres, and agriculturists, ranked 
together as capable of paying 4 per cent. 
This classification probably suggested the later 
doctrine of the canonists, that all questions 
involving profits or interest must bo considered 
relatively to the class of society C/Oncenied. 
All modiiBval legislation regarded the suitable 
maintenance of rank as essential to tho welfare 
of society (see Sumptuary Laws). The Roman 
law also laid tho foundation of two other 
doctiines which became corner-stones of the 
canonists' teaching. It has been seen that 
even Plato allow^ a penal interest of 200 
per cent in cases where a debtor had wilfully 
neglected, after a year’s delay, to discharge 
his obligation. Such delay was technicaUy 
known iu Roman law as mora, and even in 
cases where interest ^vas not otherwise payable 
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»a in JiUeicoinviism, it Iccamo due ii|>on priK)f 
of luova, subject to tlio (iisci-cticn of the judge 
(Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). The fact that the 
rate of interest duo lor luora was determinable 
by the rate locally current, suggests that the 
gi'oiiiid of the adjudication was that the creditor 
liad l>een prevented dealing protihihly with his 
money in tlie interval, w’hich is the doctrine 
of IjUcuum Cicssans, as expounded by the 
canonihts. Furtlior, by the Ih.man law mom 
with its penalties was ineuned hy the dehlor 
for any consequential loss to the creditor. 
This liccainc the (xinonical doctrine of Damnum 
EMhUGIfiNS {(j.v.). 

The early ec^k-Mastieal liistory of interest luis ! 
ulr«‘ady been given (Canon Daw). In England j 
it was forbidden by two nortlieru syijods in 7S7. ! 
Before tlie Comjuest, caiionieal and secular jiro- 
visious were placed side by side iu tlic comjiila- ; 
tions of tlio Anglo-Saxon kings. 'William tlie I 
Conqueror, by his separation of tlie work of the I 
bishops’ courts from tlio work of the sherilfs’ ' 
courts, jKived the way for the study and applica¬ 
tion of canonical prinei files, whicli took jihu'c 
in tlie 12th century. The real founder of the 
study of medueval canon law’ in England was 
Theobald, Archbishop of Caiiterlmry (llo9 51). 
Its coditicatiou began iu the reign of Homy 
111. To this age belong the constitutions of 
Eichard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, 1217-28, 
which foiled thetakingol thefiroducoofajilcdge 
after I he piincipal sum has been received from 
it dedndis f.q‘cnjds. A contemfiomry canonist, 
one of thi. very few English aiitliois on the sub¬ 
ject, was Tliomas Cliahliam (or Chohham, II. 
1230), who wrote eight books, D4 Casibtis cl 
hem'U 'ttiL. He was also the author of CasV'S ali¬ 
quot pignorittis d in quibus laid Umra. Both 
these treatises arc iu M S. in the British Museum. 
He defiues usury os incremmtuvi fenoris ahmm 
cris credUi, a definition which omhraocs interest. 
But .t is remarkable that wdicn William Lynde- 
wodo v-.ollectcd the con.stitutions of theTlhurch 
of England in the reign of Henry V., a collec- 
uon which formed the canon law of the realm, 
8cai*cely any mention of usuiy occurs. I’ossihly 
tliis was a concession to tho claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of tlio pmctico of 
exacting interest as an offence against tlie 
common law (.see English Kauly Economic 
History). In 1364 Edward HI. empowered 
the cily of London to issue an ordinatio contra 
nsuremos. But ))arliament coiiqilained of the 
practice of usuiy iu 1390, and a more explicit 
dcclaratio ‘itsuro! was issued by the mayor of 
London. This defined the oifonoe of u.sury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain themby, or a promise for certain without 
risk" (Canon Law). There is much to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interost in trans¬ 
actions effected by bills of exchange. Repeated 


complaints of this were inode by the Commons, 
tho belief being gcncial that by means of bills 
of exchange tho kingdom was depleted of the 
precious metals. Tins i.s expressed in the 
LibeUc of Englysho J'ohjci/e (1436). With tlie 
cessation of the AVais of the Roses a marked 
devolojmient of credit set in, and though tlio 
charging of interest on hills of e.xchaiigo was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and pojmlar repro¬ 
bation, we learn from Panli's T/u-ec A/cinonals 
that a class of iialivo cxcliangers had sj»rung up 
in England. Upon the acce.ssi(>n ol Henry 
VH. a reaction took place. The control of 
policy was in the iiands of Jolin Morton, 
Aidihisbopot Canterbury, chancellor, and after¬ 
wards cardinal. Morton was a canonist, who 
had been a leading counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of pailianieiit in 
1487 delivered a speech condeiniiing tho prac¬ 
tice ol n.sury and unlawlul exchange, that is, 
exchange in which interest was rcekoned. 
(See Dry Exohangr ; ami Mou'I’on’s Fork). 
In tho same si^ssion an act, which hears marks 
of ecclesiastical infliienee, was jiassed against 
both. Tlio act condemned under the tenn 
“ new ehevcsaunce ” tlio loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin from a certain date. The 
“Aeto agayiist excliaungcs and rcchauiiges” 
s|iccially struck at accommodation hills. The 
“ Acte agaynst usury and unlawfull bargaynes” 
(3 Hen. VII. c. 5) gives examples of the way 
ill which tho ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes tlie form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the ailvance for a ]cs.s sum than 
tho obligation acknowledged being taken in 
exchange, a system which continued down to 
tiio time of Jeremy Bcntham, and is described 
hy him. Sometimes a })ledge, as a horse, was 
delivered up, of wliich tho creditor enjoyed the 
use wntliout setting it otf, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, pro iaiUo against the prin¬ 
cipal. Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was resorted to. This was tlie fictitious sale of 
goods to tho borrower on credit, and their re¬ 
purchase at a less sum of ready nioncy paid hy 
tho lender. The sum booked against the bor¬ 
rower included both capital and interest, while 
the goods remained in the lender’s liands. 
Sometimes a hill of Dry Exchange (g^.v.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gi'atuity was promised by 
way of interest. All tlifee evasions were in use 
on the continent, and bad been condemned at 
numerous synods both tliero and iu England. 
The offence under the act Cf 1487, of demanding 
a fixed })brcentage, was based on tlio old canoni¬ 
cal dootrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
lierhaps also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could nut be estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the act of 1487, fell heliiiid the contemporary 
doctrine and ]>ractice of the continent. The 
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act pi’ovefl a failure, in the opinion of the 
frainers of its successor, owing to the unskilful 
ness of the drafting, lu 1495 Morton again 
addressed ])ar)iameiit upon tlic evil, and intrO' 
diiced a fresh “oete agayn-st Usurye"(ll Hen. 
Vn. c. 8). Tills reiioaled tlie act of 1487. 
Under the now act the stiiiulation for interest 
at tlio time of the making of a loan mis the 
olTeneo. But a clause “ savyng laufull jienaltics 
for noiinpayinont of money lent/’ hy allowing 
the fi.xing of pama conveiUionaHs , or usui'a 
pimitoria (Canon Law), oj>oned a wide loop¬ 
hole for evasion. Sale and resale were defined 
as illegal when the borrower was at the time 
in neccssUe . Mortgagc.s in which the creditor 
should not account for mesne profits were con¬ 
demned, there being no “aventure” attaclied 
to the loan to justify the creditor in receiving 
them as interest. From tins time the law re¬ 
mained unchanged for fifty years. Novertholess 
the practice of taking forbidden interest con- 
tinned, as may he gathered from contemporary 
popular writcre. To some extent it was con¬ 
doned by being included siiecifically or im¬ 
plicitly ill tlie general piirdons issued from time 
to time by Henry VIII. The customary rate 
ol’ interest at this period was 10 jKsr cent u}M>n 
good security. After the assumption by Henry 
VIII. of ecolesuistical supremacy in 1544, “all 
offences of usurie and corrupt baigaynes” wore 
excepted (35 Hon. VIII. c. 18) from the general 
pardon; but in tbe following year, for the first 
time in the history of England, the demand of 
a fixed rate of interest was made legal by 37 
Hen. VIII. c. 9, wliich repealed the act of 
1495. Tile maximum was to be 10 per cent 
per annum. By a clause intended to cover 
some of the canonical justifications of a oonlract 
for the jiaymcnt of interest, opportunities were i 
afforded for the evasion of this maximum. The | 
im|K>rtance of the act is that it was a dear i 
breach with the canon law, which recognised 
no quantitative distinction between usury and 
interest. It is upon the dirtinction croah^ by 
this act tliat our modern conception of the two 
rests. The act caused lively remonstrances on 
religious grounds. Tbe reforming party, as a 
rale, followed Luther (y.v.) in his earlier view 
of the sinfulness of interest In 1552 Northum- j 
berland, wlio ])osod as an extremist in religious | 
matters, pass^ a bill through the Lords I 
“against usurie,” which became law (6 & 6 
Ed, VI. 0 . 20). This was a drastic prohibition 
of interest in any shape or form, a clean sweep 
being made of all the'canonical exceptions justi¬ 
fying interest Probably the customs of London,' 
based on the canon law were maintained, as 
Having received regal confirmation. Attempts : 
were made in the following year, without sue- | 
cess, to mitigate the severity of the new act ! 
It is doubtful whether the government of Mary | 
permitted the enforcement of a law repugnant 
to tha eoclesiasticfi as a defiance of the canon 


law, especially as the chancellorship was in the 
hands of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
afterwards of Heath, ardibishop of York. In 
1558 Mary herself offered the city of Tjundon 
dis[iensatiuii from the penalties of taking usury 
if they would advaiioo her a sum of muuoy at 
12 per cent interest. But tlic act of 1552 
remained unrepealwl until 1571, when Elizabeth 
re-cstablisbcd tlio rate of 10 per cent (13 Elys, 
c. 8), 

Willi the Kefornialion the canonist doctrine 
naturally came up for review. The general 
trend of the opinion of reformers, and this was 
sliarod by Lutlior in his later years, was that 
interest was tolerable as a concession to human 
frailty. This argument was tulo]»ted by Bacon. 
But Calvin and Dnmoulin, better known as 
Molin-bus, a French jurist, were not satisfied 
with a negative protest against the infoleraiit 
prohibitions of ecclesiastical dogma. 'I'liey w- 
opeiied the whole <jnestion ah initio. In a letter 
to Q^kolam^iadius, Calvin l>ol(lly questions Uie 
Aristotelian logomachy on which the jiatiistic 
and scliolustic position was so largely based. 
Money, he argued, w'aa not fruitful; but neither 
wa.s a house, which, it was lulmittcd, could law¬ 
fully be let ibr profit. He i>oiiited out that the 
concessions made by thecaiioiiistsin fact involved 
a license to take interest, and that the iiersist- 
onco in a verlxil jirohibition was “ pucrorum 
instar ludero cum Deo." But he adopted, as 
matter of Christian discipline, the rule that 
iiitoi'est should not he demanded of men in 
urgentneed, and asmattcr of sUti' <liseipline, that 
the legal rate should not be cxcoe<lud. Molhiuius 
{Tradaivs Crniiractmim d lAwaram, 1546) 
founded liis justification on the Human law that 
thero is inhei’eiitly involved in a loan an 
interesse^ whether in the sliape of “luenim 
cessans” or of “damnum emergens.” This 
justification of interest, whicli brought ui)on 
Molimpus the censures of the church, natumlly 
found favour in the great mercantile and 
Protestant community of Holland. Grotius, 
while assenting to Molimeus’s criticism of 
Aristotle, nevertheless hesitated to explain 
away the language of Scripture which liad been 
for so many ages accepted as prohibitory {Ve 
Jure Pads ac Belli, II. xii.). This stop was 
taken by Salmabius in 1638 when profassor 
at Leyden, who in fact popularised the arguments 
advanced by Molinceus. 

In England the prohibition of 1562 having 
proved a foilurc, Elizabeth in 1671 ro-estublisUed 
the rate of 10 per cent. In 1624 the rate was 
reduced to 8 per cent. The principle being jnao- 
tically conceded, discussion i-augod about the 
question of a legal mte. Tbe wedth of Holland 
towards the end of the I7th century being 
accompinied by a low rate of interest, led to He 
conclusion formulated by Sir Josiah Child in 
his new Discourse of Trade, first published in 
1668. that the relation of the two was that (ff 
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»a in JiUeicoinviism, it Iccamo due ii|>on priK)f 
of luova, subject to tlio (iisci-cticn of the judge 
(Dig. lib. 19, tit. 1, 49, 1). The fact that the 
rate of interest duo lor luora was determinable 
by the rate locally current, suggests that the 
gi'oiiiid of the adjudication was that the creditor 
liad l>een prevented dealing protihihly with his 
money in tlie interval, w’hich is the doctrine 
of IjUcuum Cicssans, as expounded by the 
canonihts. Furtlior, by the Ih.man law mom 
with its penalties was ineuned hy the dehlor 
for any consequential loss to the creditor. 
This liccainc the (xinonical doctrine of Damnum 
EMhUGIfiNS {(j.v.). 

The early ec^k-Mastieal liistory of interest luis ! 
ulr«‘ady been given (Canon Daw). In England j 
it was forbidden by two nortlieru syijods in 7S7. ! 
Before tlie Comjuest, caiionieal and secular jiro- 
visious were placed side by side iu tlic comjiila- ; 
tions of tlio Anglo-Saxon kings. 'William tlie I 
Conqueror, by his separation of tlie work of the I 
bishops’ courts from tlio work of the sherilfs’ ' 
courts, jKived the way for the study and applica¬ 
tion of canonical prinei files, whicli took jihu'c 
in tlie 12th century. The real founder of the 
study of medueval canon law’ in England was 
Theobald, Archbishop of Caiiterlmry (llo9 51). 
Its coditicatiou began iu the reign of Homy 
111. To this age belong the constitutions of 
Eichard Poore, Bishop of Salisbury, 1217-28, 
which foiled thetakingol thefiroducoofajilcdge 
after I he piincipal sum has been received from 
it dedndis f.q‘cnjds. A contemfiomry canonist, 
one of thi. very few English aiitliois on the sub¬ 
ject, was Tliomas Cliahliam (or Chohham, II. 
1230), who wrote eight books, D4 Casibtis cl 
hem'U 'ttiL. He was also the author of CasV'S ali¬ 
quot pignorittis d in quibus laid Umra. Both 
these treatises arc iu M S. in the British Museum. 
He defiues usury os incremmtuvi fenoris ahmm 
cris credUi, a definition which omhraocs interest. 
But .t is remarkable that wdicn William Lynde- 
wodo v-.ollectcd the con.stitutions of theTlhurch 
of England in the reign of Henry V., a collec- 
uon which formed the canon law of the realm, 
8cai*cely any mention of usuiy occurs. I’ossihly 
tliis was a concession to tho claims of the lay 
lawyers to take cognisance of tlio pmctico of 
exacting interest as an offence against tlie 
common law (.see English Kauly Economic 
History). In 1364 Edward HI. empowered 
the cily of London to issue an ordinatio contra 
nsuremos. But ))arliament coiiqilained of the 
practice of usuiy iu 1390, and a more explicit 
dcclaratio ‘itsuro! was issued by the mayor of 
London. This defined the oifonoe of u.sury to 
consist in the lending “gold or silver to receive 
gain themby, or a promise for certain without 
risk" (Canon Law). There is much to show 
that these condemnations of usury were 
prompted by hostility to the Italian financiers 
who practised the taking of interost in trans¬ 
actions effected by bills of exchange. Repeated 


complaints of this were inode by the Commons, 
tho belief being gcncial that by means of bills 
of exchange tho kingdom was depleted of the 
precious metals. Tins i.s expressed in the 
LibeUc of Englysho J'ohjci/e (1436). With tlie 
cessation of the AVais of the Roses a marked 
devolojmient of credit set in, and though tlio 
charging of interest on hills of e.xchaiigo was 
still subject to ecclesiastical and pojmlar repro¬ 
bation, we learn from Panli's T/u-ec A/cinonals 
that a class of iialivo cxcliangers had sj»rung up 
in England. Upon the acce.ssi(>n ol Henry 
VH. a reaction took place. The control of 
policy was in the iiands of Jolin Morton, 
Aidihisbopot Canterbury, chancellor, and after¬ 
wards cardinal. Morton was a canonist, who 
had been a leading counsel in the ecclesiastical 
courts, and on the opening of pailianieiit in 
1487 delivered a speech condeiniiing tho prac¬ 
tice ol n.sury and unlawlul exchange, that is, 
exchange in which interest was rcekoned. 
(See Dry Exohangr ; ami Mou'I’on’s Fork). 
In tho same si^ssion an act, which hears marks 
of ecclesiastical infliienee, was jiassed against 
both. Tlio act condemned under the tenn 
“ new ehevcsaunce ” tlio loan of money at fixed 
interest to begin from a certain date. The 
“Aeto agayiist excliaungcs and rcchauiiges” 
s|iccially struck at accommodation hills. The 
“ Acte agaynst usury and unlawfull bargaynes” 
(3 Hen. VII. c. 5) gives examples of the way 
ill which tho ecclesiastical laws against usury 
were evaded. Sometimes tlie form of a sale 
was gone through, the object sold being an 
obligation, and the ailvance for a ]cs.s sum than 
tho obligation acknowledged being taken in 
exchange, a system which continued down to 
tiio time of Jeremy Bcntham, and is described 
hy him. Sometimes a })ledge, as a horse, was 
delivered up, of wliich tho creditor enjoyed the 
use wntliout setting it otf, as he was bound by 
canonical law to do, pro iaiUo against the prin¬ 
cipal. Sometimes the device of sale and resale 
was resorted to. This was tlie fictitious sale of 
goods to tho borrower on credit, and their re¬ 
purchase at a less sum of ready nioncy paid hy 
tho lender. The sum booked against the bor¬ 
rower included both capital and interest, while 
the goods remained in the lender’s liands. 
Sometimes a hill of Dry Exchange (g^.v.) was 
drawn. Sometimes a gi'atuity was promised by 
way of interest. All tlifee evasions were in use 
on the continent, and bad been condemned at 
numerous synods both tliero and iu England. 
The offence under the act Cf 1487, of demanding 
a fixed })brcentage, was based on tlio old canoni¬ 
cal dootrine that no claim for interest arose 
except in the case of Damnum Emergens, and 
lierhaps also in that of Lucrum Cessans, and 
that these could nut be estimated beforehand 
(Canon Law). In this respect England, by 
the act of 1487, fell heliiiid the contemporary 
doctrine and ]>ractice of the continent. The 
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1864; in Uelgium in 1865; and in Pru^ 
and the North German Confederation in 1867. 

A now act against usury was, Imwever, intro¬ 
duced for the wliolo of Germany in 1880, 
and amended and extended in 1808. It is 
now a criminal olfcuce to obtain a j)rofit by 
taking advantage of the necessitous condition 
or inexperience of any ])or8on in refereuco to 
loans or other transiictions, “exceeding the 
usual i*ate of interest in such a way that the 
profit seems out of proportion to the service 
rendered,” and all ti'ansactions of this nature 
are null and void; it is also a criminal offence 
to “trade as a usurer.” 

Professor Poxwell, while avoiding any justi¬ 
fication of the claim to interest uj)on abstract, 
moral, or metaphysical grounds, and anticipat¬ 
ing the possibility of the arrival of a time when 
the tendency of interest to a minimum may 
result in a natural compulsion upon thecapitalist 
to pay a “negative interest ” to the banker who 
undertakes tlio care and management of his 
capital, justifies interest upon the practical 
ground that it is necessary in the existing state 
of society as an inducement to the capitalist 
to save. It is interest which “brings about 
economic equilibrium ” between the demand for 
capital, of which the function is to give labour 
more effective power and continuity, and its 
accumulation. 

The tendency of profits, including in this 
term the l>are interest upon Cii])ital, to a mini¬ 
mum, has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill. 
Mill assumes that there is “ some })articular rate 
of profit which is the lowest that will induce the 
people of that country and time to accumulate 
savings and to employ those savings })roduc- 
tively.” This rate is determined by (1) “the 
strength of the effective desire of accumulation”; 
(2) “the degree of security of capitjil engaged 
in industrial occuj>ations.” These two deter¬ 
minants interact and grow in force with the 
progress of civilisation. Jn a country where 
population is incieasing, ca])itdl becomes in¬ 
creasingly applied to agricultural industry, 
which progressively yields less (see Diminish¬ 
ing Rstukns), a law which conditjons the 
whole rate of profit Where population is not 
mcreaaing, the competition for labour causes 
a rise of wages, with the same result The 
counteragents to the ^tendency are therefore the 
loss of capital in commercial crises and unsound 
investments; inventions, cheapening articles of 
common consumption, and thereby reducing 
the cost of labour; and importation of food from 
ai’Foad. 

It is to be observed that Professor FoxweH’s 
view that there is no absolute minimum is 
'more probable than that of Mill, who under¬ 
estimated the fpree of the tradition of accumu¬ 
lation. Hence, Bohm-Bawork throws modem 
theories into throe classes. The fimt of those, 
to which he gv«es the n^e the “ naive produc¬ 


tivity” theory, attributes the production of 
interest to capital, whicli in the distribution 
of the product only claims that of which 
it was originally the source. The second, 
which he calls the “socialist exploitation 
theory,” regards interest as the appropriation 
of that which is due to laliour, out of which 
it sprang, labour being the solo source and 
measure of value. The third view is intor- 
incdiate. While accepting tlio tii-st view of 
capital as being in conjunction with nature and 
labour a source of production, it dwells upon 
the im|)ortauco of exchange values in deter¬ 
mining the amount whicli can be appropriated 
by the capitalist. While the first two theories 
confine their attention to interest as a i>roblem 
of pro<luction, “the iuterest problem in its last 
resort is a problem of value” (Bbliin-Bawerk, 
Capital avd Interest, trans. by Smart, Mac¬ 
millan, 1890 ; Conclusion, p. 423). 

While Adam Smith accepted iuterest as an 
economic fact without endeavouring to justify it 
on analytical grounds, he indirectly furnished a 
basis for a revisal of the whole question of iU 
justification. In dibcus-siug the sources of wealth, 
Adam Smith, while he frequently mentions land 
and capital, leant to the doctrine that wealth was 
exclusively dciived from labour. This position 
was borrowed from Locke, who lays «lown that 
labour “put tire difference of value on everything” 
{Civil Oovernwent, bk. ii. cli. v. § 40). Kic.ardo, 
like Adam Smith, without elevating the proposition 
into a system, adopts the general idea. As 
to this, see Trofessor Marshall’s note on Ricardo’s 
theory of production in relation to value {Vrin.' 
fiples of RcAmomicSy bk, vi. ch. vi.). From this it 
was an easy tran.sitiou to the view of the modern 
.socialists, that lutere.st is ab.stracted—wrongfully 
abstracted—from labour, 'riie connecting link 
between the two views is the French economist 
SiSMONDi in his Nou-mmz Priiuiipea d'Jilconomie 
Politique, first published in 1819. Sismondi 
e.sca]>{i the logical conclusion of the theory by 
ascribing the right to interest to the original labour 
whicli forms capital. The scientific socialists, 
however, claiming to rest their teaching upon Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, regard the returns to capitsl, 
whether called by the name of profit or interest, 
as a fraud upon the labourer to which hunger 
coiiqiels him to submit. 

Of this school Proudhon was the earliest dis¬ 
tinguished representative in France; in Germany, 
Rodbkutus-Jagetzow and Karl Marx. Accord¬ 
ing to Rodberlus, interest—profit and rent alike— 
rests on two grounds, one economic, the other legal. 
The economic groimd lies iu the fact that since 
the introduction of division of labour the labourers 
]>roduce more than they require to support thera- 
scIvcB in life, and so allow them to continue their 
labour, and thus others are also able to live upon 
the }>roduct. The legal ground is the existence of 
private property in land and capital, and Marx 
reproduces the same idea. In the view of the 
anti-socialist economists, these conclusions are only 
arrived at by divorciug pTop<»itiona of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo from their context and tgnor* 
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ing the fact that capital is in itself productive and 
belonga to tiie capitalist as the reward of abstinence 
from its expenditure. The economists who earliest 
insisted on the Hrst of these characteristics rff 
capital were J. B. Say and Lord Ladukkdaie, 
while N. W. Sen ion, formerly professor of poli¬ 
tical economy at Oxford, is the founder of the 
abstinence theory (Capital). Kclectic economists, 
such as liosoher, include both these elements. 

d’be American economist, Mr. F. A. Walker, 
turns the point of tiie old AristoUdian and canoni¬ 
cal olijcctions to interest by insisting that in 
actual iact, exeinplifled by cases in which no coin 
passes, as well ns in theory, interest is paid for 
tile use of the objects for the acquisition of which 
credit is given or money lent. He leans to the 
modern view that in the states of society in which 
prohibitions of interest originate, there may have 
been justification for them, and they probably 
eieroised some effect. These conclmvions ho 
apiilies to similar conditions in nmleru com¬ 
munities, as for instance, in extensive regions of 
the United Stales, where agriculture is prosperous, 
where industry has made some process, yet where 
the community still remains mainly non-com¬ 
mercial. But he agrees that in highly eom- 
mercial countries “usury” laws become purely 
mischievous. 

Recent Eiij'lish economista, such as Mr. Siilg- 
wick, siiow til** natural English tendency, exemidi- 
fietl in Adam Smith and Ricardo, t« abandon dis- 
iSURsion of ♦he metaphysical justiftcatiou of interest, 
and accepting it as an ultimate fact, to coniine 
ihemselves to analysing the economic laws by 
which its rate is determined. 

The general conclusions of economists as to the 
detf^rminantfl of tlie rate of interest may be sum- j 
marised as follows. In civilised communities a 
geneial levtl v/f “ net" interest tends to establish 
itself tiie uitfereiices between rates being-for the 
most part due to differences in the risk of the 
investment. That on the whole, in such com¬ 
munities, small command less interest than large 
Rmouuts ol capital owing to the diflicuUies of 
collet c»t>n and the irregulanty of withdrawal. Of 
this savings banks are an example. Tl.e mere 
iucreuse of capital does not lower the rate of 
interest (Hume, Kssay on Interest \ Ricardo,/’n'n- 
eiples^ ch. xxi.), which is cletermined, on the analogy 
of Ricardo’s theory of rent, by the competition 
of borrowers and its least productive employment. 
Hence, as a community increases ia civilisation, 
ami capital has to be employed on less fertile lands 
and less productive investoents, the return to 
capital tends to decline; in other words, interest 
falls. Influences which counteract this tendency 
are the acquisition by a nation of fresh land or a 
cheai>euing of the means of subsistence by the aboli¬ 
tion of protective duties; the conversion of circulat¬ 
ing into fixed capital (see Cai’ITal) ; the destruction 
of capital by war, iwid the en.igi'ation of capital. 

Within the limits of the Roman Catholic 
communion flu principle has constantly been 
upheld that to accept usury is sinful. This was 
laid down by Bossuet in his TraiU d« Insure, 
and repented by Benedict XIV. in the encyclical 
on usury nf 1746 intituled Vvx pervmU, But 


when the era of the refommtion opened up the 
whole question, the energy of the canonists was 
devoted not to fortifying the old positions, but 
to emptying the principle of its application. 
Concessions were at first nimlo in those directions 
in which the severity of the piohibitiou had 
from early tunes been mitigated. Rent-charges 
upon land, and their purchase and sale, had 
been canonically legal since 1426, subject to 
the charge being really attached to land or 
fixed proi>crty yielding actual returns. But in 
1452 a bull of Nicholas V. had pcniiitted the 
inhabitants of the kingdoms of Aragon and 
Sicily to enter into contracts for the payment 
of interest on loans based on personal credit 
(census personalis). Against the principle of 
this concession a reaction took place under Pius 
V., who, by a bull Cum onus in 1568, reverted 
to the old limitations. But the concession of 
Nicholas V. had already done its work. The 
Jesuit CASuists, solicitous to adapt the church 
to contemporary exigencies, discovered a number 
of reasons for disregarding the new bull. Il 
required, they aflinned, to be invested with 
authority by promulgation and accci)tance in 
the several countiies of Europe. Othere, as 
Liguori, mainlainod that it only prohiliited 
such loans whci’o fraud was present. Though 
Benedict XIV. lent his sanction to the con¬ 
demnation of the census personalis, the system 
continue<l to flourish even in Rome itself. 
Another concession which opened the door to 
the ruin of the whole system was that known by 
the name of the coniractus trinvs (see Eck, 
Johann). This, as its name imports, was a 
combination of three contracts. The first of 
these, which laid the foundation for the others, 
was the contract of partnership in risk of profit 
or loss (socktas) which hod always been allowed. 
The two subsidiary contracts wore contracts of 
assurance. By the surrender of a part of his 
expected profit the capitalist could insure himself 
against loss of csmtal; by the suiTcnder of a 
further ]»art he could insure a fixed return 
(rmditio lucri incerti pro lucro certo). Now 
regarded together, and as between the same 
parties,* these three contracts represented an 
advance of money at a fixed rate of interest. 
As such they wore before the 16th century 
canonically illegal, though each taken by itself, 
where the parties were dfiferent, was legal even 
though in resjwjct of the same transaction. Con¬ 
venience suggested that all tlicso contractsshould 
bo made between the same parties, and commerce 
paiiirally^adopted this plan. As usual in the 
historyof interest, it remained for the theologians 
to find a justification for the fait (uxompli. 
This was accomplished by Eck and Major early 
in the 16th century. But, as in the case of 
the census personalis, so in this, the Catholic 
I'caction at first, by the bull Vdcstahilcs of Sixtus 
V. in 1683, condemned the coniradus trinvs 
as usurioia and illegal. The new school of 
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casuists, on the other liand, took up the position 
that tlie coudcimiation only a}>pliod to cases 
whore usurious x^mctico was jmtent. Finally, as 
in the census persoiuiUs, commercial convonionce 
smotlicred the protests of doctrine. 

In short, hy tlio 17tli century the condemna¬ 
tion of usury liad been giudiially extnided till 
it had no application outside loans x>ure and 
siinjdo. And even in this sphere the concession 
which had then (irmly established itself of 
allowing the Lucuum Cessans and Damnum 
Kmkhuens to be calculated beforehand at a 
Axed rate per cent, loft little more than a more 
Imsk of doctrine. The question came up for 
review before the Roman curia in 1740. The 
city of Verona raiswl a loan at 4 per cent, and 
justified its i^roceeding by a discoui’so published 
by an eminent lawyer, Seipio Maffei. The 
po]>e, Benedict XIV., issued a special commission 
to cardinals, prelates, and theologians, to restate 
the doctrine of usury according to the most 
recent view. Of this commission the outcome 
was the encyclical VixpervniU issued iu 1745. 
riio old doctrine was rcallirmod, and returns of 
Interest upon loaus condemned, except in cases 
where the claim to interest rested upon some 
other title than merely that of money huit, or 
could be justilied by the conformity of the 
contract to one of those forrus recognised by 
the church as legitimate. Bi]t the discussion 
by theologians was not silenced. At last in 
1822 an event hap|)eiicd which again compelled 
the Roman cuiia to deal with the subject imuiU- 
cally. A female penitent at Lyons was refused 
absolution for receiving legal intere.st fi'om 
invested property. She appealed to Rome, and 
the holy odice decided against the confessor, 
provided the penitent exiu’ossed willingness to 
submit to the judgment of the church. But 
no formal decision on suoh cases followed, and 
in 1838 a general notice was issued to confessors 
no longer to importune XHsnitents on account of 
being in rocoix>t of interest For tdl practical 
pur])oaea the doctrine, while it roniains intact, 
has ceased to exist. 

[Boeckh's Public Economy qf Athens. —Groto’s 
History of Greece, —Momniseu’s History bf Rome, 
2 vols., London, 1868, 1875.—^W. A. IJunler’s 
R(ma,n London, 1885. As to the prohibi* 
tion of inter^ by the canon law, and its peculiar 
influence in the develupinout of the Law Mku- 
CHANT, see Endemanxi, Handbuch des HanddS' 
recktSi i. pp. 13-14,19-2U.—Goldschmidt, Universal 
geschichte des Handdsrechts, pp. 137-172. For 
the scholastic doctrine, Endemanirs Stt^ien. For 
the revolt against scholasticism, Child's Asio 
coptrae of Trade (1690).—Locke’s Essay on Oivil 
Government. — Hume’s Essayonlnterest.—Tai'got’s 
Les PrHsetArgent. —Bentbam's D^enrsof Uaury^ 
Works, vol. iii. Edinburgh, 1843. For the new 
socialist doctrine, Rodbertus, Sociaidhytumisdu. 
Ansiditent Jena,' 1882.-<-Bc>iim>Bawerk on Capital 
and Interest (translated by Smart), London, 1890. 
On the rate of interest, see J. S. Mill’s polUioal 


Economy, W. iv, ch. iv.—Professor Foxwell in 
Journal qf Institute of Bankers, vii, (1886).—Von 
Wiesor, National Value, edited by W. Sma^ ] 892. 
■->l)isliii<;tion from dis 'Oiiut, Hupino, Saggio de lo 
Sconlo (1892). All books on Uie general jTinciples 
of political economy treat of the subject] i. 8. L. 

INTERLOPERS were persons who, not 
being membei's of Die companies cliartcrod by 
the crown, nor having a license.from thorn, 
tnided on their own account to the countries 
to which the companies had the solo trade. 
Tlirougltout thoir existence, the companies 
suilbred much froxn the compclitioii of tliose 
ouUidoi's. The relations between them there¬ 
fore have an imjiortant hearing on economic 
development, iMirticularly on tho growth of 
free trade. It would be impossible here to 
give a full account of those relations during 
tlie latter half of tho 16th and 17th century. 
But a few instances from tho history of tho 
trading comx>aiiies, and a summary of the 
arguments for and against tlie claims of the 
outsiders, will show the nature of tlie questions 
at issue. In 1604, the “Iree tradeis” nearly 
succeeded in breaking up the monopoly of the 
companies, especially tho Merchant AdventureiH 
and tho Russia CoMrASV. Two bills directed 
mainly against those associations—(1) “ for 
all merchants to Jiave free lil>erty of trade into 
all countries”; (2) “ for enlargoineut of trade 
for his majesty’s aulyects into foreign countries,” 
passed the Commons "with great consent and 
applause of tho House (as being for tho 
exceeding benefit of all the land), scarce forty 
voices dissenting,” but they were rejected by 
the Lords. Complaints of tho nionojioly of the 
Merchant Advcuturei's were again made to the 
House of Commons by tlie nioi'clmnts and 
clothiers of Exeter and otiior parts of the west 
of England in 1638, 1643, and 1045. The 
ordinance of 1643, regulating the conunwiy, 
apiWrs to have been a concession to the 
outsiders, and under the Commonwealth and 
i’rotectorato there appeara to have been a 
movement of opinion in their favour. A 
committee for ti'ade, appointed by the common 
council of London, rejiorted to the council for 
trade in 1651, that they found the Staplers 
"unnecessary and disadvantageous,” and tlie 
discussions in the council in 1656 show strong 
op[)osition to the claims of the Merchant 
Adventurem. Interlopere were a source of 
dilAculty to the Russia Company throughout 
its career, and important concessions wera 
made to them in 1654. Similar diflioulties 
were exjienenced by the Levant or Tuukey 
Company ( q . v .), the Eastland, Company, and 
the East India Company. The history of the 
last - mentioned company supplies several 
important cases. In 1604, llamea I. gianted 
to Sir Edward Michelbome and his associates 
a license " to discover the countries of Cathaia, 
China, Japan, Corea, and Oambaia. and the 
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islands and countries thereto adjoining,^and to 
trade vdtli the people there, notwithstanding any 
grant or charter to the contrary.” Michelborno 
gi’catly injured the Etist India Conn)auy, but in 
1607 they decided to drop their suit aguinsl 
1dm in the Admiralty. In 1637, Charles I. 
granted a license to Sir William Courten and 
others, to trade to Goa, Malabar, and China; 
his association, or the Assada Moiolianta, as 
they were called, competed with the Kast India 
Company for many years. In 1650*51, on 
the reconmieiidation of the council of state, a 
union was cllected between the con)])any, the 
Assada Merchants, and a third body, tlie 
Mei-chaiit Adventurers, trading to the Indies, 
which became the basis of a united joint stock. 
But three yeais later, the last two petitioned 
the council of state for an open trade. The 
intcrlopci-s achieved a temporary success, and 
for throe years the company, the Assada 
Merchants, and the Merchant Adveiitui'crs, as 
well as numerous private traders, competed 
witli eacli other, witli the result that the Kast 
India trade was completely disorganised, and 
Cromwell was (brood to renew the chaider of 
the com])any. The leading case on the claims 
of the companies against tlie interlopers is 
Tlie Kast India Com 2 }any v. Sandys (1684). 
It was argJiod at gi-oat length before liOrd 
Oliief Justice Jelferies, Holloway and Walcot, 
by Holt ^afterwaids lord chief justice), Finch 
(afterwards Earl of Nottingham), and Sawyer, 
(or tlio [daintilf; and Treby (afterwards lord 
chief just’oe), Pollcxfen (afterwards lord chief 
justice), and Williams foe the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff, and 
Sand\/ ship and goods wore confiscated. 

It will now be couvenient to summarise the 
arguments for and against tiie interlopers. 
There were two distinct questions at issue: 
1. Did the creation of such com|>anics as have 
been noticed fall within the limits of th^ royal 
proro^ itive ? 2. Could tliey, under cover of 
their charters, pretend to an (^elusive trade? 
Ou the first, opinion was by no means 
unanimous, some i>cople contendin g that 
parliament alone could imp(^ the restnetions 
ou trade which the very existence of a company 
involved. Additional foixje was given to this 
argument, when the companies made the royal 
gi-ant the pretext for excluding all others from 
the trade. The outsiders answered the second 
question in the negative. It was contended 
that the king could create corporations for 
canyiug on a trade, but he could not restrain 
others fi'om exeimsing that trade; such restraint 
was restraint of a common right; it appropriated 
to one or a few what clhers might lawfully 
use before the gi-ant was made. A cliorter 
conferring such exclusive priviloges was there¬ 
fore void. The East India Com})auy, which 
was a Joint-stock company, came, it was said, 
within the provisos of the stotute of monu]K)lios, 


at any ralej after the expiration of their first 
chartpr, though the same objection could not 
l)crha|)3 be urged against tbe regulated 
companies. Many statutes wera quoted in 
defence of the claim for free trade; on more 
general grounds it was hold that the right to 
trade was “a right, natural and human,” 
and a charter against natural and civil right 
was void. On the otlier hand, a distinction 
was drawn between inland and foreign trade, 
and it was maintained that by common law 
subjocta Itad no absolute right to pui-sue the 
latter, which presupposed treaties or leagues of 
amity concluded by the king of England with 
foreign powera; tliat no statute had ever 
given a general lilwrty of trade to Englishmen 
to or with all nations, and that the special 
statutes dealing with j)articular nations or 
particular commodities were not declaratory, 
but introduced a new law. Tlie distinction 
between joint stock and regulated companies 
was hold to be of no weight, because it did not 
touch the question of right, whether a company 
could or could not have a grant of an exclusive 
trade. On tbe ground of expediency, the case 
fur the companies against the intevlojiers was 
strong. The men to whom the firat charters 
had been gi-anted were frequently the tirafc 
discoverers of tlie trade, and it seemed only 
fair that tliey should enjoy a monopoly to 
reimburse tliem for their outlay. Their 
IKisition was analogous to that of the {latontee 
of a new invention, whose claim to a monopoly 
for a limited period was universally conceded. 
The companies also were put to gi'cat expense 
for the maintenance of official catablishnionta 
and factories, for negotiating treaties, for costly 
presents, and for other objects. It was unfair 
that interlopers should step in and reap the 
fruits of their entei'priae, witlimit undertaking 
any of their arduous and exiiensive duties. 
They would naturally bo able to undersoil the 
companies in the home markets, and the trade 
would ultimatelv Jie destiuycrl. It was also 
maintaiuea that cxi>crience was in favour of 
the comimuy organisation, for the trade could 
not be carried on successfully by any other 
means.. To those arguments the interlopers 
had an otVoctive reply. Considerations of 
expediency did not otlbct the right to an 
exulusive trade, and it was that wliich they 
called in question. Th urge expediency in 
defence of the companies was to set up 
convenience, or the pretence of convenience, 
against law; and such an* aignment miglit be 
as ofiectltely used against tlie companies as in 
*thcir favour. It might, for example, be urged 
by the A^ada Merchants, as a reason for 
suppressing the East India Compa ly. There 
was no objection to the grant of a monopoly 
for fourteen years to the first discoverers of a 
trade, but it should then determine. Besides, 
most of the trades monopolised by ths 
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eompftnieg had bean carried on -by private 
traders, or associations of private traders, 
before tlie grant of exclusive charters. Those 
who claimed liberty of trade were willing to 
bear their full proportion of necessary charges, 
nor did they wish to dissolve any company. 
Or. the contrary, a joint stock was, as a rule, 
necessary for distant trades. Tliey merely 
claimed tliat |)euple should be fice to fonu 
companies or mjt, as the cojiditions of the trade 
shonld detennhie, and that no one eoinjumy 
.should enjoy a monopoly (see Adventujceeik, 
MEUCHAUTS ; 0<)M1>ANIK.S). w. A. s. n. 

INTERNAL CUSTOMS AND TOLLS. It 
has sometimes been assorted of taxes that tliey 
supply nations with more causes of grief than of 
well-being. Whotlier this swcc])ing assertion is 
generally true or not, it is ccrtiinly confirmed 
by experience in respect to internal tolls and 
customs. France, the earliest unified of western 
continental powers, affords us a striking exanijde 
of their misehievons ojieration, wliich may serve 
AS an illustration of the inconvenience and in¬ 
jury they cause to the trade of a country. 

As appears by one of their names, droit de 
hfiiU passage, French ciwtoms are, during tlie 
feudal ago.s, difficult to separate from tolls proper. 
From 1360 they were called imposition or traite 
foraine, and as the provinces had preserved their 
own special constitutions, several of tliem, such 
as Picardy, Artois, Anjou, Poitou, Berry, 
Auvergne, Languedoc, etc., successively adopted 
them, the duties being collected by a body of 
officiala called masters of the ports, but with 
various tariffs and under different names— tahlier 
at La Rochelle, pr4v6U in Nantes, comptable el 
convoi in Bordeaux, coHlume de Jia.yonne, ir^pas 
de la Loire, traite foraine in Anjou, etc. The 
most vexatious of these customs were those of 
Lyons and Valence (formerly of Vienne), which 
commanded the passage of the Rhdno, and 
through which all goods, whether foreign or 
home-made, on their way to or from southern 
France, were compulsorily, and unmercifully 
obliged to pass. The former amounted to 6 
per cent, the latter to 3 per cent, and Forbonnais 
mentions four cases in which it had to he paid 
twice; not including the tolls levied by private 
individuals, he reckons that thirteen diifcrciit 
duties were exacted lictween Lyons and Arles, 
a distance of 160 miles {ItecJierckes sur les 
Finamces delaFrance, upp. 358,359). The same 
author quotes the bittr r complaints made a^inst 
the customs of Valence by a deputy of Lyoius 
at the states of Dauphin^ in 1600: Thc.se 
customs are a rock and a cause of shipwreck, 
'^''ey arc hatched and grow like crocodiles. . . 
The terrified merchants fly from this passage os 
if it were a cut-throat place (un emipe‘gorg>’) 

. . . and if caught, only recover their liberty 
when the officers have rummaged their liales to 
the bottom and their purses also ” (Recherche^, 
t pp. 40, 41). The eloquence of the worthy 


member for Lyons was lost, for those onstomi 
continued until 1790. 

On the Loire, where Forbonnais enumcratoi 
28 tolls, the oppression was quite as vexatious, 
ami Louis XIV., under the direction of Colbert, 
uses in the preamble of the edict of 1664 
language quite as strong as had been beard 
sixty years before in the states of DanphiiiA 
“We have ascertained,” are the royal words, 
“ that under different nanics such a diversity of 
tliesc[duties and tolls] have been set up that 
w'e liave been filled with astonishment at the 
institution of so many levies and impo.sitions, 
sufficient to disgust our subjects from continu¬ 
ing their trade. . . . The merchants cannot 
possibly have a sufficient knowledge of them, still 
less their factors and carriers, who aroconstraiiicd 
to roly on tho good faith of the managing clerks, 
often doubtful” (P. Clement, Colbert’s Letters 
and Instructions, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 787 796). 

In this edict, Colbert endeavoured to alleviate 
and unify tho chaotic sy.siem bcijueathed by 
jMist ages, but tho Pays d’Flats, who in contnist 
with the 2*ays d'Kledion enjoyed the privilege 
of voting and assessing their taxc.s, steadfastly 
resisted; the minister was obliged to submit, 
and France had to be divided into three regions. 

Ist. Twelve provinces, mostly round Paris 
and between the Somme and tho I^oire, in which 
tho internal customs were abolished ; they were 
called les dnq Grosses Femtes on account of the 
system of farming their taxes (see Faumino of 
Taxes). 

2nd. The so - called provinces Hravgd'es 
(Britanny, Auvergne, southern France, the 
Tranche Comte, and Flandei*8), which main¬ 
tained their interior lines of customs. 

3rd. The provinces traithscommepaysUravger 
(considered as foreign) Alsace, Lorraine, Toni, 
Metz, Verdun, and tho seaports Marseilles, 
Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Lorient, which enjoyed 
tho envied privileges of being free ports. 

Th/ enlightened views of Colbert thus only 
became law in the central parts of the kingdom ; 
everywhere else he met with a stubborn resist¬ 
ance prompted by a perhaps jxistificd fear of 
royal encroachments, by local jealousies, and 
also by surviving notions on the means of 
securing plenty, which had been dominant in 
the middle ages. 

The system of lolls proper {ionlieux veid^piages) 
on travellers and goods by land or by water 
covered with an inextricable not the whole of 
tho kingdom. Imposed by force and under 
the penalty of confiscation by nobles {reniage or 
rotatwum, cauciage and carragium on carts, pul- 
verage on flocks of sheep, pontage or pontaiicum 
on bridges, rimge or ripalimm and mutatieum 
on barges and their (argoos, etc.), and by town- 
sliips (carragium, portage, and barrage), they 
were an object of unceasing complaint. Several 
ordinances of Ijouis IX,, Charles VII., Louis XI. 
and Francis I. attempt^ to put limits to those 
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•xtortionate demands: new piages were pro¬ 
hibited and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must De sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinanoo of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to kc(fi> 
the roads in repair, and another of 1063 declared 
that tolls might only bo collected under author¬ 
ity of the king. The Assemble de Commerce, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XIV., petitioned 
for the suppression under compensation of all 
private tolls, and about 1200 were suppressetl 
in 1724, but thousands of them still survived 
on the eve of the I'rench revolution. “A 
barge hulon with wine from Languedoc, sailing 
up the Rhone and proceeding to Parts by canals 
au<l the Loire, has to pay from thirty-five to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of tho 
tolls on the KhOnu and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen dilfcrent places . . . whicli 
make.s tho journey a fortnight longer than if 
all were paid at onee in one SJime bureau " (from 
MS. in tho Archives Natmuih:^ (piotcd by Taine 
—Awini Ildgime, p. 471). In liis Fiiia.ncc.s dc 
VAiideii liegbm (i. 473), M. Stonrm relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police sent on 
an offioiid mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it irt jwraon to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Roanne to Meluu, about 
240 imies, he ha<l to ^wiy \^piagcs seigneuriattx, 

7 (HroL, without reimbursement on leaving 
thi! place, and tho customs duty according to 
tho tariff of tho Cinq Grosses Fermes already 
iiieutioncd. The honest commissary in desi>air 
did not proceed farLlicr than Mclun. Well 
might Neckor exclaim in his Administration dcs 
Fiim.>ces ‘Thc-so laws are so confused that 
i.cn: ■ ely one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely” (p. 473). 
lie introfluced a bill for tho abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the AssmbUe des A7b^ 
alh .} in T/87, but this reform was onjy voted 
in 1'.'90 by tho national assembly considering 
that ** these divers duties had made tiie difter- 
(!ut parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, tho restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
aUbough what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under tho neme of OcTUoi 
(fy.r.). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
cor\'^cs inspired “by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous lire turned out to be totally want¬ 
ing, the directory, in 1797, set up turnpikes 
{iHinrihrcs) on tho highways: the tariff for a 
four-wheeled cart with two ho^es amounted to* 
80 centimes (8d.) and t 1*20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-caniages, per 16 miles. But tliis 
imitation of the Kn'dish turnpikes was not 
successful, and in lo06 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudik (g.v.), had to give it up and 
to (unless that “it excited frequent brawls, 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 of francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
{Notice suT les binances). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience contradicts Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance of 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” (IVeallh 
ofNations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch, i.). Moreover, on 
tho roads, the expense of tho collections of the 
turnpike dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
]>roceed8. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect them at the sluices, 
where barges and lighten are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
tho levying of tolls by companies or corpora¬ 
tions who have executed jiuhlic works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be conceded 
by a special law. The prevailing feeling looks 
on the conslraciion and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some unavailing 
attempts to caxise the French parliament to 
reconsider tho question. A tax of 10 jjcrcent 
on travellers’ fares in public vehicles has ex¬ 
isted since 1797; similar taxes arc kid on fares 
and freight by rail, but those reeoi})ts have no 
specific allocation to tho rc[tair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of tho state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where tho system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence; the 
petty j>rinecs and sovereigns persisto<l, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog¬ 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes tho 
diircrent provinces ol' one particular state 
were fenced round with toUs, for instance in 
Pnissia, where the Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620-jeSS) having introduced a 
system of excise varying from province to 
province, comiiensatory excise-duties {Erganz- 
uiigsaceis^ had to bo paid on the passage 
from ^ne province into another. After the 
l)cacc of 1816, Prussia initiated the move¬ 
ment of reform of Gennan internal custonjs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
ZoLLVBREin (j.n.) and* of internal tolls on the 
transprt of goods and travollors. On the 
Oder about thirty j>rovincial tolls were 
suppressed, nnmeroits (^mmunal and private 
tells w^re redeemed, and on caitals the dues 
were henceforward calculated on the ca^>acity 
of the barges and lighters, without having any 
longer re^rd to the nature of ibcir cargoes. 
Tlie same policy of simplification was from 1838 
ap])licd to roads and liigliways; still down to 
1867 such dues as J-^asier’, BrUcken-, Damm-, 
Fahr-gdder (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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afi;e tolls) were levied, besides tbe CVutiws^cZrf, 
wliich was only aboHslied in 1871. (Article 
BinnerizUU in Conrad’s Iftrndirorlei'lm'h der 
StMUswisscnschafteny Jena, 1889-1890). In 
Bouthcni Oermany their snj)]ircssion had taken 
place earlier: Ikvaria and Wurteniber/*, 1828, 
Baden, 1831. [See Ojm-roi, vol. iii. and Aj)p.] 

[For (Toriminy, sec lliillnianu, iJculsdie Finanz- 
gesdi. des Mitldalters, 180.').—Falke, Oesdi, den 
deulsdicn Zollivescns, 18(J9; and Rosc.lier, Oesdi. 
der Nat. Oek,, j). 950. For Franec, liesidcs tlje 
already-ineiitiom'd works, the .articles “Douaiies,” 
“Droits," “Peages,” *» the Enr.ijdopedie Mrfhih 
dique. —KenaiiMoii, Traite Jiisforique et jirafique 
des droits scigrienriaux (Paris, 1705). — Moreau 
de Bo.anmout, ^f^moire.’} sue Ics Impositions de 
la France (1785).—Ol.aiiiaf'eiaii, Jlisloire de 
t'fmpfit en France (1887*70).—Vi«fuon, Fhuies 
hisloriquesswrl'AdmiiusiTaiimidts Votes Vuhliques 
en France avant 1790 (Paris, 1802), and the 
articles “C-anaux de Navig.ation,” “ Douaius,” 
“Peage," “Routes et Cheniins,” and “Voies cle 
Comnmnication ” in (Tinllaumin’s (old) Diction- 
noire d'Fconowie DolUiqne.'] E. ca. 

INTERNAL KEVKNUE TAXES IN THE 
UNITED STATICS. In fho United States 
this term is applied to federal taxes impo.sod 
upon domestic manufactures, trade, or income. 
It does not include revenue derived from sale« 
of public I.ainls, postal revenues, or patent fees. 
Internal revenue duties l>avo been imposed 
st three dilferent periods: 1791-1802 ; 1813- 
1817 ; and 1802 until the present time (1893), 
During the first jicriod taxes were levied upon 
distilled spirits (1791), carriages, licenses for 
retailing wines and liquors, snuff,refining sugar, 
auction sales (1794), slamjicd jiajjcrs (1797), and 
a direct tax of $2,000,000 (£400,000) (1798). 
The first of these duties was very unpopular iu 
oortaiii sections of the country, not only on 
account of the special bui-dcns which were 
imijosed upon farinera, who were the distillers 
of the 2 ‘oriod, but also ])ecau.se it ^vas regaixled 
a.s a British tax, hostile to American freedom. 
Opposition gave rise to tlie wbwhy rebellion in 
the western part of I’eiinsylvania. The re¬ 
publican party under the loaclershij) of Jefferson 
was pledged to the repeal of the existing in¬ 
ternal revenue duties; and with tlieir succeeding 
to power, this was done in 1802. The necessities 
of war revived those taxes in the second jteriod, 
and a similar reason occjisionod their imposition 
at tho beginning of the civil war. In the last 
period they weresweeping in their embrace; and, 
owing to tho urgency of the times and general 
ignorance of the incidofleo of such taxes, there 
was frequent change and no system. The fir.st 
of *’'ese measures was tho act of July 1, 1662, 
which imposed specific and ad valomn duties 
upon inaimfaoturos, licenses upon occupations, 
a general iimome tox, and a tax upon gross 
reoei 2 )t 8 of transportation companies. The 
system was further^extendod by tho act of Juno 
$0, 1864 ; and it was estimated by Mr. David 


A. Wells that between eight and fifteen j>er cent 
of the value of tlic finished product was collected 
by tho treasury dcjjartmoiit. So productive 
indeed were these taxes tliat from 1864 until 
18fG8 tlicy exceeded the customs revenues. With 
the close of tho war many of tlie intenjal revenue 
dntii'.s wore reduced or rei)caled, until tiixcs 
wore ijiiposwl only upon tlio manufacture and 
selUng of distilled liquors, fermented liquors, 
tobsicco and cigJii's, and oleomargarine. 

During tho first period, 1792- 1801, the 
iutenml revenue duties varied from 5 to 9 per 
cent of the net ordinary reoci 2 >ts; in the second 
period, they constituted about 13 per cent; 
and since 1862 they have been one of the 
princi|>ul ju'ops of financial aui)port, funiishing 
in recent years about 40 per cent of the net 
rccci{)ts. As the country has become accu.stmnc<l 
to tho taxes, and they are favourably ix'garded 
by many as desirable sunijitnary rcgiilation.s, 
they may remain for tlic present (see Finances, 
Unitei* Statks). 

[P'orlhe early period see 11. C. Ailams, “Taxation 
in the D.S. 1789-1816,” in Johns lloplins Shid- 
jV>.v, vol. ii. ; and for the perioil of the civil war, 
licporls of the Special Commissioner of Jin'cnue 
(1). A. Well.s) for the years 1866-68 ; also aimnaJ 
Reports of the Commissimier of Irifenial Revenue 
(publislicdwithoiitTables in thcF'i/Mtacc Repi)rts).'\ 
n. K. n. 

IM’ERNATIONAL. See Ini'kunational 
WoiiKiNo Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL COINAOK Tlio idea 
of liaving one and tlio same measure of values 
for all civilised nations received a strong iinjKitns 
from the great exhibition in London of 1851. 
The difficulty then exporicncwl iu comparing 
the prices of similar exhibits from (lilfi-.rent 
countries ami tlic values of the exhibits of one 
country as against those of another, led to the 
(liscuasion of tho po.ssibi]ity of ostabii-sliing an 
intomat^'anal standard ; the question came up at 
various meetings of the international statistical 
congress. In December 1865 Franco, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland made the convention by 
which the currency of the Latin Union \va.s 
established. In 1867 the conference at tho 
Paris exhibition invited wider consideration 
of the idea thus adojited. Two deli^atcs from 
Great Britain attended tills conference, which 
recommended that a uniform gold standard be 
adopted by civilised countries with coins of 
tiuenoas; and that tho goldcoinsthereafterstrack 
by countries the parties to tho convention should 
be multiples of five fmnes. About the ^me 
time several countries had been making some 
move in the direction of assirailatiug their 
coinage to that of thoir neighbours. 

Tho royal commission of 1868, which arose 
out of the PaiTs conference, marks for Great 
Britain the most important epoch in the history 
of the idea. That commission examined some 
of tho Icadiug economic thinkers of the day, 
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•xtortionate demands: new piages were pro¬ 
hibited and it was decreed that the existing 
ones must De sanctioned by deed or immemorial 
possession. An ordinanoo of 1561 ordered 
that the nobles who levied tolls were to kc(fi> 
the roads in repair, and another of 1063 declared 
that tolls might only bo collected under author¬ 
ity of the king. The Assemble de Commerce, 
summoned in 1700 by Louis XIV., petitioned 
for the suppression under compensation of all 
private tolls, and about 1200 were suppressetl 
in 1724, but thousands of them still survived 
on the eve of the I'rench revolution. “A 
barge hulon with wine from Languedoc, sailing 
up the Rhone and proceeding to Parts by canals 
au<l the Loire, has to pay from thirty-five to 
forty various duties and tolls, exclusive of tho 
tolls on the KhOnu and the entry in Paris, in 
fifteen or sixteen dilfcrent places . . . whicli 
make.s tho journey a fortnight longer than if 
all were paid at onee in one SJime bureau " (from 
MS. in tho Archives Natmuih:^ (piotcd by Taine 
—Awini Ildgime, p. 471). In liis Fiiia.ncc.s dc 
VAiideii liegbm (i. 473), M. Stonrm relates the 
history of a Paris commissary of police sent on 
an offioiid mission to buy wine in the south, and 
convey it irt jwraon to Paris, so as to ascertain 
experimentally what were the fiscal incidents 
of the journey. From Roanne to Meluu, about 
240 imies, he ha<l to ^wiy \^piagcs seigneuriattx, 

7 (HroL, without reimbursement on leaving 
thi! place, and tho customs duty according to 
tho tariff of tho Cinq Grosses Fermes already 
iiieutioncd. The honest commissary in desi>air 
did not proceed farLlicr than Mclun. Well 
might Neckor exclaim in his Administration dcs 
Fiim.>ces ‘Thc-so laws are so confused that 
i.cn: ■ ely one man or two out of each generation 
succeeds in mastering them completely” (p. 473). 
lie introfluced a bill for tho abolition of internal 
tolls and customs before the AssmbUe des A7b^ 
alh .} in T/87, but this reform was onjy voted 
in 1'.'90 by tho national assembly considering 
that ** these divers duties had made tiie difter- 
(!ut parts of the state foreign to each other.” 

From that day, tho restoration of internal 
customs has never been attempted in France, 
aUbough what might be called municipal 
customs still exist under tho neme of OcTUoi 
(fy.r.). As to the roads, the revolutionary 
government first tried a system of voluntary 
cor\'^cs inspired “by the generous fire which 
animates our free and republican souls,” but as 
this generous lire turned out to be totally want¬ 
ing, the directory, in 1797, set up turnpikes 
{iHinrihrcs) on tho highways: the tariff for a 
four-wheeled cart with two ho^es amounted to* 
80 centimes (8d.) and t 1*20 fr. (say Is.) for 
spring-caniages, per 16 miles. But tliis 
imitation of the Kn'dish turnpikes was not 
successful, and in lo06 the then minister of 
finance, Gaudik (g.v.), had to give it up and 
to (unless that “it excited frequent brawls, 


constant complaints, and that it only yielded 
16,000,000 of francs, against an expenditure 
varying from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000” 
{Notice suT les binances). Thus, in France at 
least, practical experience contradicts Adam 
Smith’s opinions that carriages and lighters 
might “easily” pay for “the maintenance of 
public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them ” (IVeallh 
ofNations, bk. v. pt. iii. ch, i.). Moreover, on 
tho roads, the expense of tho collections of the 
turnpike dues absorbed 23 per cent of the 
]>roceed8. On rivers and canals, although it 
was an easier task to collect them at the sluices, 
where barges and lighten are necessarily 
detained, navigation is also free since 1880 ; 
tho levying of tolls by companies or corpora¬ 
tions who have executed jiuhlic works, is quite 
exceptional, and must in each case be conceded 
by a special law. The prevailing feeling looks 
on the conslraciion and repairing of roads and 
canals as a public service, which ought to be 
covered by the public revenue; however, for 
the latter, there were in 1889 some unavailing 
attempts to caxise the French parliament to 
reconsider tho question. A tax of 10 jjcrcent 
on travellers’ fares in public vehicles has ex¬ 
isted since 1797; similar taxes arc kid on fares 
and freight by rail, but those reeoi})ts have no 
specific allocation to tho rc[tair of roads and are 
included in the total revenue of tho state. 

Germany has, naturally owing to its state of 
political division, been one of the countries 
where tho system of internal customs and tolls 
has received the most excessive extension. 
Vainly did successive diets declare that such 
unauthorised tolls had no legal existence; the 
petty j>rinecs and sovereigns persisto<l, and at 
length succeeded in obtaining the legal recog¬ 
nition of their prerogatives. Sometimes tho 
diircrent provinces ol' one particular state 
were fenced round with toUs, for instance in 
Pnissia, where the Great Elector Frederick 
William (1620-jeSS) having introduced a 
system of excise varying from province to 
province, comiiensatory excise-duties {Erganz- 
uiigsaceis^ had to bo paid on the passage 
from ^ne province into another. After the 
l)cacc of 1816, Prussia initiated the move¬ 
ment of reform of Gennan internal custonjs, 
which culminated in the conclusion of the 
ZoLLVBREin (j.n.) and* of internal tolls on the 
transprt of goods and travollors. On the 
Oder about thirty j>rovincial tolls were 
suppressed, nnmeroits (^mmunal and private 
tells w^re redeemed, and on caitals the dues 
were henceforward calculated on the ca^>acity 
of the barges and lighters, without having any 
longer re^rd to the nature of ibcir cargoes. 
Tlie same policy of simplification was from 1838 
ap])licd to roads and liigliways; still down to 
1867 such dues as J-^asier’, BrUcken-, Damm-, 
Fahr-gdder (pavement, bridge, dyke, pass 
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growth of tho laat three centuries. Rules have 
been adopted ]>artly because they were con¬ 
venient and j)artly because they were deemed 
just and niercilul. The law of iialions is ulti¬ 
mately shai^cd by the public opinion of tlic 
civilised world. 

II. Tiik1j/V\v.sofPkack. 1. huhycTul & iicc .— 
Every fully sovereign state i» 08 aesse.s the right 
of managing all its affairs without iuturfcrence 
from other states. This is called the right of 
indepcudenoc. It is conditioned by an obliga¬ 
tion to respect tho cori-esponding rights of oilier 
Tnenibci’s of the familv of nations. Mutual 
iiiterconrso i.s as iiii]n)ssible among shites Avithout 
mutual conccssicm as it is among individuals. ! 
Political communities, lihc Iinliun vassal 
states, wliieh are not allowed entire froe<lom 
of action in external affairs, cannot he regariled 
as fully sovereign and indejieiident; hut a stal<! 
which submits h’lnporaiily to restrictions im¬ 
posed by treaty is not hold to have forfeited 
thereby its title to indopendeneo. Intervention 
takes place when a state interferes by foi-uo or 
threat of force in tho internal affairs of another 
state, or in qiie.stions ari.sing between two or 
more states. Such action trenches upon inde¬ 
pendence, and is therefore to 1 ki looked upon 
with grave, suspicion. Each case must be judged 
on its own merits. Publicists differ widely as 
to what are lawful grouutls of intervention. It 
is best to restrict intervention to cases wheio 
the duty of self-preservation overrides tho obliga¬ 
tion of respecting aneighbour’s fi*ccdom of action. 
Undoubtedly a state may intervene to ward off 
a direct and pressing danger to its own safety or 
its highest national interests. 

2. J'roperty. —Modern international law as¬ 
sumes that sovereignty is toi’ritorial (Maine, 
Andent Law, ch. iv.). Stales possess arsenals, 
museums, hospitals, munitions of war and 
similar objects ; but their territorial po.ssessiouH 
are by far the more important Their dominion 
extends not only over the land within their 
lioundaries and all the riveraand lakes enclosed 
therein, but also over tho sea to the distance of 
three miles from low-w’atcr mark along their 
shores, and over the narrow bays and gulfs 
iudonting their coast. Tlie best rule with regaid 
to inlets is that, if tho line drawn from headland 
to headland across the entrance is loss than ten 
miles in length, they are territorial waters, if 
more, they are a part tho open sea. In the 
former case tlie marine league is measured from 
the imaginary line across the opening, in the 
latter from the shor% around the bay. The 
‘'"-mile nile has not, however, bccif adopted^ 
universally in jtfactice, like the three-mile limit. 
Tho open ocean is free from territorial dominion, I 
Its use is common to all, and none have exclu- | 
sive rights within it. The old claims to dominion i 
over large ijortiohs oflt'd^ve become obsolete, 
the last relic of them havinj^isappearod when 
the arbitrators of Paris decideS^ip 1893, against 


the claim of the United States to exercise juris 
diction in Behring Sea for the ]»arp 080 ol 
preventing vessels of other nations from catch¬ 
ing seals therein. There is a riglit of innocent 
piVssage tlirough natural territoihil waters when 
the chamuil comicoting two portions of the high 
seas niiis through them. All vessels at peace 
with the ten'itorial ])owcr possess it; and it has 
been secured as regards the artificial chaiinol 
of the Site/. Canal by the convention of 1888, 
wliieh neutralised tliat water-way, Fislioriea 
ill teniforial waters are reserved for subjects of 
Die local sovereign ; ii.sherios in the high seas 
am open to all. But these simple rules arc 
often nindificil by treaty stijmlations. If a 
river flows through more countries than one, 
it is now tho custom for thorn to grant reeijv- 
rocal rights of navigation. If a river flows 
between two countries, tho territory of each 
extends to an imaginary lino drawn along the 
middle channel {Thalweg). 

3. ,/uristliciion .—Juiisiliction is in tho main 
territorial; hut states have a iiersonal jurisdic¬ 
tion over tlieir own svibjocts wheiovcr they 
may be, though it cannot bo enforced if the 
territorial jurisdiction of any other power con¬ 
flicts wiDi it Each state exeiciscs authority 
over all persons and things within its territory, 
with some few exceptions. Questions of juris¬ 
diction assume an international asjiectwlicn twe 
stales put forth connicting claims with regani 
to tho sairie individual. Thus a person born in 
one country and naturalised in another, may 
he regarded by each as its citizen ; aud, if he 
returns to the country of his birth, it may 
])ossi]ily deal with him in a way that caiisea 
the country of his naturalisation to interfere 
for liis protection. England in 1870 rocog- 
niseil the naturalisation of her subjects abroad 
as depriving them of their British citizenship ; 
and, with regard to her naturalised subjects, 
slio ])r^tc‘cts-them abroad except in the country 
of their blith, but there she will not interfeie 
on their behalf uiilm by its law they have 
ceased to bo its subjects. Tliis rule avoids 
all trouble; but countries which, like the 
United States, claim to protect their natural¬ 
ised subjects wherever they may bo, meet 
witli constant dilficulties iu the matter of 
compulsory military service. Ijatterly those 
liavft been avoided by treaty stipulations where¬ 
by the obligation is not to bo onlbrccd unlosa 
the person concerned had actually come under 
it before ho loft his nativo land. Citizens of 
one country domiciled in another must i^ay all 
st/ite and local dues, but thoy cannot bo com¬ 
pelled to serve in tho army. Heal property is 
for all purposes under the local law; but if 
])er.soual property is situatwl in one country and 
its owrner is domiciled in another, tho lex domi¬ 
cilii (see Domicil) prevails with regard to it 
A stale’s jurisdiction extends to all ships, except 
foreign meii-of-war, in its territorial waters, to 
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all its own sliips on the high seas, and to all 
pirates seized by its vessels. Some states follow 
France in declining to exercise authonty over 
foreign iiierohantmon in their jicrts, when oiijy 
the interior order and discipline of the ship aic 
concerned. In such cases the law of the country 
to which the ship belongs is ajiplied. Foreign 
sovereigns visiting a country in an olPicial 
CQi'acity, and the resident dii>lomatic agents 
of foreign powers, are exceptions to the rule 
that a state’s jurisdiction extends to all persons 
and things within its tenitory. Their pci-sons 
and projicrty are inviolable. They are exempt 
from ordinary legal processes, and even in cases 
of grave misbehaviour all that can be done is to 
escort them out of the country. Land forces 
of foreign states may not enter the territory 
without permission ; hut when in it they are 
under the authority of tlieir own olliccrs. 
Foreign ships of war enter friendly ports with¬ 
out siiecial jiornussiou. Wliile there they are 
excmj)t from the local jurisdiction in most 
matters, but arc hound to observe port and hcaltli 
regulations, and also neutrality regulations 
should their eoinitry be a lielligei-cnt. niey 
may give asylum in extreme ca.sc8 to political 
refugees and fugitive slaves, hut not tooi'dinaiy 
criminals. The hxral authorities have no right 
to effect aricsis on board. Western states have 
obtainoAl by treaty for their subjects in oriental 
c^'nntrita under native vnlc cxem])tion from iho 
local juristlictioii, and subjection in.stead to con¬ 
sular courts of their own nationality or mixed 
tribunahj. Most civilised i>owers are now bourn! 
by extradition treaties to surrender to one 
another criminals, who, having committed a 
grave offi m.e in the territory of one state, suc¬ 
ceed' in csca]>ing to another. I’olitical offondei-s 
are usually cxcejited from these stipulations. 

4. J'jijiiaHhj .—The doctrincof equality means 
that the rights and obligations of each in- 
dependent state are the same, not thatfall arc 
equal in influence. Since outwai*d Ibnns arc 
the signs of eiiuality or the reverse, the rules of 
etiquette between states are treated of under 
this head. Some of them regulate piocedencc 
at court ceromonials, others are concerned with 
diplomatic rank and the order of the signatures 
to international documents, while a thinl class 
deal with salutes by foreign war-vessels visiting 
a port and salutes between vessels at sea. 

6. Diplomacy .—Dijdomatic intercourse is now 
carried on by means of agents accicditod by 
each state to its neighbours, and iieimianently 
resident at their capitals. These agents are 
divided into four classes: (1) ambassadors, 
and papal legates or nuncios; (2) envoys and 
ministers idcnipocentiary accredited to sover¬ 
eigns; (3) ministers resident accredited to sover¬ 
eigns ; (4) charges d’affaires accredited to 
ministers of foreign affairs. Tlie classes rank 
in the order given ; hut within each class pre¬ 
cedence is dotennined by length of residence al 


the court to which its members are accjcviited. 

A state may refuse to receive a given individual 
as the diplomatic agent of anotlier state if ho is 
one of its own subjects, or jtorsonally obnoxious 
to its sovereign, or openly hostile to it or its 
institutions ; and it may a.sk for the recall of a 
diplomatic agent, and even dismiss him, if in 
iU opinion ho has seriously misconducted him¬ 
self. Such rejections are consistent with 
friendliness between the {X>wors concerned, hut a 
refusal to continue diplomatic intercourse at all 
is a sign of rupture and generally the prelude 
of war. Diplomatic ministers possess large 
immunities. In all matters governed by the 
lex domicilii their residence abroad is licld to 
ho a residence in their own country. Their 
persons arc inviolable. Tliey arc free from legal 
processes. Their official resilience may not be 
entered, except in extreme cases, by tho local 
autlioritres, nor may their jiapeis be seized. 
'Phe members of their suite who are in the 
diplomatic service arc fico in most matters from 
tlio local jurisdiction ; and their wives and 
children, and even their servants, share their 
immunities to a considerable, though not very 
precisely dei<‘i mined, degi'oe, 

111, Tjik Laws op Wau. 1. }*reliminary 
Points .—War is a contest can ieil on by public 
force between states, or between stetc-s and com¬ 
munities having, with regard to the contest, tho 
rights of states. Private wars have been abol¬ 
ished in civilised countries. All wars are now 
public, in tliat they are cairied on by govern- 
mental authority. There are various ways of 
obtaining redress by force, which are held to 
fall short of war, though they differ from it 
only in the intention of the }>arties. They are 
: ropriaals, Emiiakgo (g.v.), and pacific blockade 
(sec Blockade). Tlie first involves the deslnic- 
lion or seizure by one state of property belonging 
to another in the territoiy of the latter or on 
the high seas. Tlie second is used w'hen tlie 
; aggi’ieved state seizes all the shijis of the offend¬ 
ing nation fouiv^ ifi its poite. The third is like 
an ordinary blockade excejit that the sliips of 
third ]H)wprs cannot he captured. No formal 
DKCLAUATiONOFWARisnece.ssary. Tliemoment 
war begins the jmblio armed forces on both 
sides are free to act, ])rivato individuals are 
obliged to refrain from jiacltic intercourse with 
enemy subjects, and some treaties with the 
enemy are abi*ogaled, wldle others, such as ex¬ 
tradition treaties, ai’O susj)ended. When a 
province or colony revo^^ts fiom the mother- 
country, other powers may without ofl'ence 
■ accoi*d recognition of hclHgcrciicy, if it caiTic.8 
on war in civilised fashion, jiossesscs a regular 
government and a fairly well-defined territcry, 
and if the interests of the recognising state 
demand that it should fix the sfatns of the 
iTVolted community. Such recognition gi'anta 
all the rights and obligations confbrred on law¬ 
ful belligei'oiits. 
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2. Enemy Permis .—Enemy suljeots fom»d 
within a state’s terntoiy at the outbreak of war 
are allowed to remain on condition that they 
live quietly and iioaeclully and give no infonua* 
tion or assistance to their own state. A right 
to expel them exists ; but it is rarely used, the 
action of the French government of national 
defence in e\'j>elling Gormans froju the depart¬ 
ment of tlio Seine in 1870, being the only 
instance in modern times. The pojmlation 
of the enciiny’s country is dividc<l into com¬ 
batants and non-combatants. With regard to 
the former, qnarler is given when a.sked for, 
prisoners are cared for, and, if possible, ex¬ 
changed, the sick and wounded are well 
ti'oated and the practice of slaughtering the 
defenders of a lortress taken by assault has 
died out. With regard to the latter, they are 
to be protected from personal insult and injury; 
but, when they reside in temtory in the enemy’s 
oecniwtion, they may bo eompellcd to perform 
for liim any service not distinctly military, and 
must give no aid or information to their own 
side. Women and chihlren aro sometimes 
allowed to leave places about to bol;)ombarded. 

3. Enemy Property on hand .—Heal property 
situated in the state and ])osscssed by enemy 
subjects is not confiscatml or sequestrated, nor 
is pereonal property unless the pro|)er authorities 
order seizure. The outbreak of war renders 
such property confiscable, but does not ipso facto 
coniiscate it. Debts due from subjects of one 
belligerent to subjects of the other cannot bo 
collected during the war, but the right to demand 
them revives at the conclusion of peace. Debts 
due from a belligerent state to subjects of the 
enemy are not confiscable. Movables taken in 
war on land aro called “ booty.” They should be 
sold and the proceeds divided among all con¬ 
cerned according to a regular plan. If booty 
is recaptured before the captors have held it 
for twenty-four hours, or before they have 
brought it within their lines, it reverts to tho 
original owners. When an* invader holds a 
portion of his enemy’s country in firm possession, 
he is said to occupy it. In that case lie may 
use immovables belonging to tho invaded state, 
and, though he may not alienate them, fie may 
apjiropriate tho rents and profite derived from 
them, unless they are devoted to the support of 
religion, charity, or education. State movables 
may bo appropriated and alienated, except legal 
documents, state ])aper8, w'orks of and 
scientific instinment% Neither private im¬ 
movables nor tho profits arising froyi them 
may be confiscated, but military necessity 
justifies their destruction. Piivate movables 
are unconHscable unless of immediate use in 
war. Requisitions may be levied on occupied 
districts, which a{» thereby compelled to furnish 
articles needed for the daily consumption of the 
invaders. The taxef are paid into their mili¬ 
tary chest, aucUsomotimee foither sums are 


exacted under the name of contributions (sei 
Enemy Goods). 

4. Enemy Properly at *Sfea.—Maritime capture 
can be carried on in tlie territorial waters of 
eiihcr belligerent and on the high seas. Private 
as well as public pro{>crty may be captured ; but 
vessels exclusively engaged in works of explor¬ 
ation, discovery, or humanity, vessels engaged 
in coast fisherii's, and vessels driven by stress 
of weather into their adversary’s ports, are 
usually exempt from seizure. Moreover, in 
recent wara merchant vessels of one belligerent 
found in tlic jtorts of the other at the outbreak 
of war have been allowed a reasonable time to 
dejiart, and cargoes of woiks of art have been 
restored to enemy owners. And further, enemy 
goods not contraband laden on board neutral 
vessels aro free f’loiu capture under tlie Declara¬ 
tion of Paris of 1856 (see article on that subject). 
With the exceptions just given, enemy ships, 
and enemy go^s on enemy ships, aro good 
prize. Belligerent cruiscra have a right to stop 
and overhaul all merchantmen on tho high seas 
in oixler to discover whether they are liable to 
capture, l^ize Courts are established by belli¬ 
gerents to try tho validity of captures made by 
their ci'uisors ; and it is the duty of captors to 
bring every )>rizQ in for adjudication. But 
extreme necessity is held to justify tho destruc¬ 
tion at sea of vessels taken from the enemy. II 
c.'iplured projierty is recaptured, it is restored 
under certain conditions to its original owners. 
Great Britain restores if the recajtture is made 
during tho same war. 

6. Agents and Instruments of IVarfare .— 
Regular sohliers and sailors are legilimale com¬ 
batants ; but guerilla troojis and levies en masse 
aro held lawful only when they can be easily 
distinguished from non-combatants and res^>ect 
the laws of war iu their operations. Savage oi 
half-civilised troops, 1 ‘egnlarly einboilied and 
drille<i,4ind led by civilised ollieers, arc employed 
by many states. Privateers aro forbidden by 
the Declaration of Paris; but the question ot 
tho legality of a volunteer navy, raised by 
Germany in 1870, has not been definitely 
settled. Tho crews of merchant ships may 
not fight except to resist an attack upon their 
own vessel. Assassination, the poisoning of 
food and water, and the use of poisoned 
weapons and of explosive bullets below 14 
oz. in weight, are forbidden. Devastation 
of an enemy’s territory is deemed lawful only 
when justified by overwhelming military necea- 
sity. Stratagems wliich involve breaches of 
faith aro oondomued. 

IV. Thr Law of Neuthality. 1. The 
Naixt/re of NexUrality .—Neutrality is the condi¬ 
tion of those states which in time of war take 
no part in the contest, but continue [lacifio 
intercourse with the belligerents. Neutral 
govornnients must give no a^istance to eithea 
belligerent and preserve perfect impartiali^ 
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between them. Neutralised states are those 
which, lil^e Switzerland, are obliged, as a con¬ 
dition of having tlieir national existence ro- 
speetod and dofended by oth('r states, to ahst^fin 
from wjuTaro except in the strictest self-defence. 
Provinces liavo been neutralised, and also ]»er- 
soiis and tliii»gs, such as those concerned witli 
tiio care of the sick and wounded, wliieh liave 
been ]irotected by the (leiiova Convention, 
1900, adapted to inaritiino warfare by the 
Hagno Conventjon, 1907. Tlio Suez Canal 
was ueuLraliscd by the treaty of 1888. 

2. md Ohligations a$ heUwn 
Bdlifemit aiid Neutral States.—A In'lligcrent 
state may not carry on hostilities within neutral 
leiritory, or use it as a base of operations, or 
recruit in it, or obtain su)>plies of arms or war¬ 
like storfis for its cruisom in neutral ports and 
waters. Its vessids must obey rca.sonable 
regulations made by any neutral as to the 
luigth of their stay in its ports, the ailmission 
or exclusion of their prizes, and the amount of 
coal they may take in. If its troojMj are driven 
across a neutral froiitiei they must submit to 
being disarmed ami interned. A neutral state 
is bound not to give armed assistance to cither 
belligerent, nor to jicrmit belligerent trooja to 
march tliroiigli its territory, nor to sell ships 
or arms to belligerents, nor to lend money to 
either o! ih(!iu, nor to allow them, or its own 
subjects for them, to levy trooiis, or lit out 
armed expeditions wilhiii its dominions or 
increase the armament or lighting crew of any 
vessel of war in its waters. It must restrain 
its subjects from engaging in the military 
soiwice of belligerents witliin its temtory or 
accupUng icttus of marque from them; and 
it lus under a vaguely-defined obligation to 
pivivont the original departure from its terri- 
t(try of vessels built and fitted out therein for 
till’ naval service of cither belligerent The 
Geneva arbitration of 1872 has not cleared up 
this point. 

3. Ordiruiry MarUiinc Capture .—The old 
rule that governed cases of maritime capture 
uncomplicated oy special circumstances of 
character, destinatio]i or control, was that 
enemies’ goods were prize, even if found on 
neutral ships, and neutral goods wore not prize, 
even if found on boat'd enemies’ shijis. 
Atlempts began in the 17th century to sub¬ 
stitute for it the rule that enemies’ goods in 
neutral ships were not prize, and with this w»s 
joined the rule that neutral goods on enemies' 
ships were jirize. The Declaration of Pai'is 
adopted the iiortion of the opposing rules most 
favourable to neutrals, and decreed that enemies’ 
goods, exce})t contraband of war, should be free 
under the uoutral flag ; and neutral goods, with 
the same exception, should be free under the 
enemies’ flag (see Declauation of Pauis). 
Neutral goods on board a belligerent cruiser are 
liable V> capture, and they would probably be 


adjudgoil good prize if found on an armed 
enemy merchantman. Hosistancu by neutral 
mei'chantmen to belligerent search rendci’s both 
ship and cargo good prize. In the absence 
of special agrocment neutrals cannot avoid 
belUgeront search by sending their merchant¬ 
men to sea under the convoy of their ships of 
war. Neutral vessels under belligerent convoy 
are good ]U‘ize, 

4. CmUrabnnd Trade .—llclligcrents have a 
riglit of capturing on the way to the enemy such 
goods as are directly uecc.ssary to the conduct 
of his hostilities, even tbongh they are carried 
in neutral vessels. The goods are called 
“contraband of war” (see Contuaisanii) ; and 
the offence of the ncutrul consists not in selling 
them, but in carrying them. A belligerent 
destination is essential; and if a merely colour¬ 
able neutral destination is interposed luitween 
tlie j>ort of de{)arture and the real termination oi 
the voyage, the doctrine of continuous voyages 
applies, and the goods arc exmdemned as contm- 
band. Articles useful jaimarily and onlinarily 
for warlike ]inrposcs, such as arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, and the machinery for making them, aro 
always contraband. Articles uselul primarily 
ami oitlinarily for jteaceful jairposes, such as 
bo»)k8, music ami furiiitui'e, are never contra¬ 
band. With I'egard to artictles useful for war¬ 
like and peaceful pnrjioses indifleiently, techni¬ 
cally termed articles aniipHis usuSf such as 
clothing, food and coal, there i.s great dilforenco 
of opinion. British and American courts and 
jurists favour the doctrine of' occasional 
contraband, which makes them good jnize or 
not according to such cucumstunces as the 
natui’c of the i>ort to which they aro going, the 
sjiecial character of the goods themselves, and 
the S]}ecial needs of the enemy. Continental 
opinion inclines strongly to a restriction of the 
list of contraband goods, and as a rule rejects 
the doctrine of occasional contraband, though 
in 1884 France endeavoured to regard foo<l (rice) 
as contraband m the course of her operations 
against China. The British doctrine is strongly 
based in reason and authority, but there can be 
no doi|bt that our courts and statesmen have 
soniutimcs given it an undue extension. The 
usual penalty for carrying contraband is confis¬ 
cation of the contraband goods, but the whole 
cargo is confiscated if the proiiortion of contra¬ 
band goods to innocent gooils is largo, and 
both belong to the same owner. The vessel also 
is confiscated if it is owned by the owner of the 
conti'aband goods, or if any fraudulent device, 
such as showing false jjajKU’s, is used to avoid 
cajiture. 

6. Blockade .—Belligerents have the right to 
cai>turo neutral merchant vessels attempting to 
enter or leave the enemy’s ports, if they are able 
to maintain a ship of war or a squadron in such 
a position that any attenqit at ingress or egress 
is eminently dangerous. But they cannot 
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obtain this right by merely proclaiming a port 
or a coast-Uiie blockaded, and supporting tlie 
proclamation by no force at all or by an 
entirely iiiadeijuate one. Such attempts arc 
called paper blockades. "VVlion the Declaration 
of Paris asserted that a blockade to be binding 
must be efTective, it did but declare an undoubted 
principle of ijiternatioiial law. Military or 
sbraU'gio blockades arc those which arc carried 
on with a view to the ultiiuato ro<iuction of the 
]>laco blockaded. Commercial blockades arc 
those carried on with the object of weakening 
tlie enemy by cutting off his ejctenial trade. 
They are certainly lawful; but there is a 
growing fooling against them caused by the 
fiuit that with modoiii facilities of land 
communication they will in most cases cripple 
neutral tra<Jo without inflicting serious injury 
upon the belligerent subjected to them. When 
a state establishes a blockade, it generally sends 
a diplomatic notification thereof to neutral 
governmouts. The British school of publicists 
hold this to be ot^uivalent to notification to 
neutral ship-masters, but tlie French school 
require a warning to be given direct to the 
neutral ship-master on his first approach to tho 
blockaded port. Thus notification has little or 
no effect in French practice; whereas English 
prize law varies considerably according to its 
presonco or absence. Tho doctrine of continuous 
voyages applies to Blockade (^-.v.) as well a.s 
to Contraband {q.v.). The oflenco of breach of 
blockade attaches the moment tho blockade- 
runner leaves its own waters, and is not 
deposited till the end of the return voyage. 
The usual penalty is confiscation of ship and 
cargo ; but, if they belong to diirei’crit persons 
and the owner of the cargo did not know tliat 
tho port of destination was blockaded, the ship 
alone is confiscated. 

6. Unneutral Serviee .—Neutral individuals 
are forbidden to perform certain services for a 
belligerent, such as transii^itting signals or 
messages for warlike purposes, carrying military 
ur naval despatches, or carrying persons in the 
military, naval or civil service of the belligerent 
government. Those are not matters of con¬ 
traband trade. They amount to entering the 
service of the belligerent, though to a limited 
degree and for a tempoiury purj^se. It is some¬ 
times difficult to draw the line between what is 
allowed and what is forbidden in these matters. 
For instance it has been decided that to carry 
men returning from abroad to i)erform military 
defies in a belligerent army was not utineutral 
serwjse, because the men were unarmed and 
unorganised and travelled as ordinarypassengers, 
though cases of arms were in tho hold of the 
vessel which took them. But it has also been 
decided that to ewry shipwiecked officers and 
men of a belligerent navy home to their own 
oonntrjr was unneutral service, because they 
were organised 4nd the tessol was specially 


hired by tln-ir govcnimont to transport them- 
The two impoi taiit tests arc tho knowledge ol 
the master of tlie vessel, and tho character of 
the contiuct he enters into. If he knows that 
he is signalling or carrying persons useful in 
war fora belligerent, and especially if in aiJdi 
tiou he 1ms made a special contract with an 
agent of the bolligereiit government, he will 
not, if captured, escape the penalty of the 
confiscation of his shi)). Usages weie gmwiiig 
up ill favour of Ihe exemption of duly eertilied 
aii<l sealed mailbags from seareh ; and by the 
Hague Convention (XI,), 1007, postal eorres- 
pondenee was declared inviolable, luit in the late 
war mailbags weio searched. 
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I. Introduction, p. 446; II. Domicile and Nationality, 
p. 447; III. Capacity, p. 447; IV. Miiiorsand Lunatics, 
p. 447 ; V. Marrmi^e and Divorce, p. 447 ; VI. Property 
and Wills, p. 447 ; VII. Guiitmcls and Torts, p. 448; 
Vlil. Limitation of Actions, p. 448 ; IX. Bankruptcy, 
p. 446; X. Foreign Judgments, p. 448; XL iTocediu^ 
p. 440; Xll. Tlie Method of Amuudmeiil, p. 449. 

I. Introduction.—M any more or less complex 
cases are brought before courts of law, so connected 
with ditferent countries that it becomes a question 
of what country tho law ought to bo ai>plied to 
them. Tlie department of law which answers that 
question is called private iutematioual law, or the 
Gonfuct of Laws (j.v.). Its basis is sometimes 
said to be international coiidty, as if it was only 
through comity that a court ever applies a foreign 
law. But this is not so. Suppose, for example, 
that the hoirsliip to an estate in England depends 
on the validity of a maiTtage wliich took place 
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in Scotland. The Ki»glish court is impelled hy 
much moio than comity to apply Scotch law, 
and not Ei^lish, to the question whether that 
iiiamage could be valid without the piebenco»o! 
a clergyman or a registrar. The selection ol « 
law is itself matter oi legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection being made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attained, but in many cases the selection is so 
dilliciilt that neither all countries, nor all judgiis 
and HuthorH hi the same country, are a rml on 
it. 'I'he subject is eminently one which lies intcf 
apices juris. As may be seen from the example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only hetweeu independent states, as France 
and Italy, hut also between <lillerent jiarts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
Kngland and Bcothiud. And the primijdcs, and 
tlie solutions to wliicli the> lead, are the same 
for holh case-, tar as circuiustiince'. pennit. 

II. Domkumj and Nationalitv. —Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frcijueutly among tlie 
circumstances determining the selection of a law 
that the cai'eful examination of tliose two charac¬ 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by Uiom, is conshlered to be a branch of jnivate 
inteniational law. Domicile is divided into that 
of origin luid that of choice (see Domicil). 
Without going into all the distinctions necessary 
in pru'dicc, tlie former is the domicile which a 
person 'leri>es at his hirth, iisiudly from his father, 
and the latter is that which a person of full age 
e. !.•ll/lisl.vs for himself by fixing his rosidonco 
williiu a certain jurisdiction, with a suincient 
character of permanence. 'I'here is on the 
contiiicu* of Fiiropo a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a determining 
ele.iieiil in Tie selection of a law where a person 
is cmicerm I, for domicile, which is the older 
cril non. English judges have not followeil that 
movLinent, and, even where it prevails, no test 
but dondcile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same iudepemleiit state, belong 
to parts posse-ssiug distinct systems of law, as 
Englishmen from Scotchmen, Austria:.'! from 
Uniijuriau.s, or men of New York from Pennsyl* 
Touians. I’lic law which belongs to n person, ami 
the jurisdiction to which he is subject, either on 
the gi'omid of his domicile or on tint of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris¬ 
diction. 'i'hat term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the peiaon in 
question is of British nationality, hut has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries— 
France, for instance,—the persona! law or jurisdic¬ 
tion is taken to ho that of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of u.sing domicile in order to dis¬ 
tinguish persons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III. CarACTTY. — This may be absolute or 
relative. The quesUon whether a person is ol 
the ago requ’red by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity \ that of w’ ether two persons are in¬ 
capable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or affinity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kimls of capacity have usually 


been referreu on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, and ui England also the capacity 
to iniiko a will has always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether al«olnte or lehttive, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the lex loci conlradus eelebrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Ixird 
Westhury, JiOrd Justice Cotton, and Loril Hals- 
bury, have pronounced that cajiacity dcjxjuds 
entirely on the law of the domicile. 

TV. Minoks and Lunatics.— The guardians 
ninl curators, whether of the per.son or of the 
estate, appoinf-etl for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him ou tlie ground either 
of his nationality or his <lomicile, can exercise 
their functioii.s in England, Imth a.s to his Iverson 
and as to liis movable property. But the English 
court also has jurisdictum, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
80 in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of tlie latter are not abusing their 
power.s. 

V. Mahuiaiib and Divouck.— The validity of 
a marriage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is univci's.ally held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra¬ 
tion. We have seen the rules as to the capacity of 
the parties. Divorce has been grante*! in England 
wlien the husband, whether petitioner or re- 
s])oudent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile; but the English 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons domiciled in Englaml, when 
decreed by a foreign court on the gi-ouud of meie 
residence, and since the decision in Le Mesurier v. 
Le Mesurier, June 1895, it Is probable that in 
luturc it will only be granted in England to persons 
domicileil here. Tlie place where a marriage wm 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only Iw 
those which are admitted by the law of the 
liountry in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

VI, PuoPEUTT AND WILLS. —Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years ia land ai-e immovable property 
though personal estate in England. This line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
uatirnal law even in Englaml. 

A distinction must bo drawn between questions 
affectmg a particular piece of projverty, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person’s property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occiisiou of his man-iage or death. Tlie 
former class of questions,^ as for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 
.conditions necessary for passing the jiropcrty in 
a lot of deal planks, are decided by the law of 
the country where the piece of property is, the 
lex situs. A.s to the latter class of questions, the 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter¬ 
mined the lights which husband and wife take 
i ill one another’s movables on marriage by the 
I law of their domicile, which is neci'ssarily that of 
I the husband, and doterniiued the beneficial sue- 
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ouKsioii lo the inovahlu^ of a testator or intestate 
by the law ef his last cloinicile, but loft similar 
questions for immovahlfis to the lex ailwi. Now, 
however, there is a jjrowing temleiiey on the 
contiuenl to consider that the wliolo mass of a 
person’s projierty, immovable as well as movable, 
ought to be «h‘alt with on his marriage or death 
as a unit, in a(< ordaiice with his jiersonal law. 

What has been saul as to thebeiietieial sueecssion 
to movaldes ou deatli being governed by the law 
of the deceased’s last domicile (or nationality) 
ap])lies, as a general rule, to distribution on 
iiileslaey and to the validity of wills in matters 
ofsiibstanee, such as the proportion of his jiroperty 
ot wluch a testator can dispose, or the extent to 
which be may tie np his jirriperty. 1 ’he formal 
validity of a will, as with respect to the miudier 
of witnesses, or to its being notarial or holograpli, 
has usually liceii referiTMl on the continent, m 
common with the Jorms of contracts and acts in 
ge.ne.ral, to the law of the place whore it is made, 
the lex loci actnft. But tlie old English i»rac.Uce 
required that a will of movahles should be nnwlc 
also in the foini oi the domicile, so that botli in 
this ease and in that of contracts it took the 
peculiar line ol didei mining both formal and 
Bubstanlial validity by the same law, tliough with 
this diflcreiicc, that in oontiacts the rule for the 
capacity was taken from that for tlfe form, the 
law 4 >f tlie ]>lace of contract, while in ^^llls the 
rule for the tonu was taken IVoiu that for the 
substance, tlie law of the doniiciie. But now, by 
Bord K-ingsdown’s act, a will of jiersomil estate 
will be bold in the Unite<l Kingdom to have been 
W'oll made it it follows the toini either of the 
testator’s last floniieile, or of the eonnlry in wliieh 
he was domiciled wlien it was imwle ; or, if he 
was a British subject, that of the place wliero it 
was made ; or, if such British subject made il out 
of the, Unitetl Kingdom, the form reejuired in that 
part of the British dominions it. which he hail his 
domicile of origin. 

VII. OoNTiiACTs AND ToiiTS.—Tlie Validity of a 
contract in iioint of form is duti'rmincil by the 
law of the place wliere it was niaile, except that 
foreign stumps are not i-equired in England on 
hills of exchange. In other contracts it is agreed 
that foreign stamps, which are necessary to their 
validity where made, cannot lie dispensed with ; 
but that principle is frittered aw.ay in Enghiiid by 
a doctrine that a contract may be valid alj;hougb, 
for want of a stamp, no available obligation arises 
from it. 

The intrinsic validity and the elfeets of a 
contract are determined by the law of that country 
with which the contract has the most real con¬ 
nection, es}>Cfiially by tiie law of the country to 
which the patties lookjul as that in which it was 
to bo fulfilled. 

orfer that an act may bo sued on in England 
as a Tobt, it roust be a tortious one both by the 
law of the country where it was done and by 
Eluglish law. 

Vni. LtMiTATroN OF AoTTONs.-—No part of 
private iutematioiyil law presents more difference 
of doctrine between authors, or more difference of 
practice between different count} ies, and between 
difforeiit periods the samio country, than this. 


In England it is settled that the time of limitation 
is always llie English one, and within that time 
actions arc entertained on conLiiuils or tortious 
a^'ts, tlimigh barred by the law of the country to 
which the lioiilract properly belonged or wliere 
the act was done, and after that time .are not 
entertained, tliough the obligation from the 
coiitrarl or tort is in full vigour m that country. 

JX. BANKIlurrC'V.—There has always been a 
considerable body of opinion in favour of bunging 
all the assets and .all the liabilities of a bankrupt 
into one focus at his domicile, but this hxs been re¬ 
sisted not only, lus in the somewhat ])!irallel eases 
of marriage and death, by the theoretical objection 
to eompri‘-ing immovable assets in the principle, 
l)ut also by the ]»ruetical eonveiiieiiee which is 
olten found in having concurrent hanknijitcies 
111 the diUerent countries wliere tlie debtor has 
carried on business, instead of .sending all the 
cieditors to his ilomieilc, Iroin which they may be 
very remote. In Englainl every one is Mibjec.t lo 
be adjiidioated bankrupt who Is domiciled here, 
or within the last year li.w onlinanly resided or 
liad a dwelling-house or ])lace ol busiiiess here ; 
tliat he has lieeii made bankrupt idsewhcie docs 
not jJU'Vont his being tuljiidicatcd one here, il it 
seems expedient to tlie conit that tins should l»e 
done ; the .syndics, or otlier administitilors ap- 
jioinled in a banknijiicy in the dcl»tor’s domicile, 
can sweep hi.s movaldo juoperly in England withiu 
their ailmmistration, so long as theie is no con¬ 
current bankruptcy against him here ; an English 
creditor must hand over to the trustees in an 
English hankrupU'y any }iayriieiit which, after 
its <•onmlcueelllcut, and not by virtui- of any 
security given piior to its commenccincnf, he. 
lias obtained out of the bankriqit’s movables m 
a noti-Biitish country; and a dischaige under 
the bankrupt law of a foreign eounliy will only 
relieve tlie ilebtor, in Enghuid, fioni conliacts 
governed as to their effects by the luw of tlm 
.same country, .and from torts committed in it. 

X. Forkkjn Judgments. —A foreign judgment, 
for a sum of money, can be sued on in England 
when tRe court wliieh pronounced it was competent 
by reason of the defendant’s being either a subject 
of that country by nationality, or doniieiled in it, 
or resident in it in a sense looser than that whleli 
is needed for domicile but such as is generally 
Hiifiicient for jurisdiction. All these are grounds 
of conqictenco having reference tii the defendant’a 
j)cr.son, and are a<luiitte<l as such cverywliere. 
Where the competence of the foreign court was 
(oiinded on the circumstance that Die obligation 
sued on had s]iecial reference to that coimtr;, 
tliero is no equally general accoptanco of deflnho 
rules for juTisdictiou, and the English court will 
not now admit an action on the foreign judgment. 
In any case where the competence of the foreign 
court is admitted ami the action entertained, the 
foreign judgment will be allowed the force of res 
judicata, that is to say, the defendant will not lie 
allowed to dispute it, for alleged error cither of 
fact or of law. The 000113 of many countries 
entertain actions not resting on any of the grounds 
of competence above meiilionod. In France, for 
instance, a Frencbman can sue, although both the 
defendant ami the obligation may have no oonuec- 
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in Scotland. The Ki»glish court is impelled hy 
much moio than comity to apply Scotch law, 
and not Ei^lish, to the question whether that 
iiiamage could be valid without the piebenco»o! 
a clergyman or a registrar. The selection ol « 
law is itself matter oi legal principle, which ought 
to lead to the same selection being made in all 
countries. And to a great extent that result is 
attained, but in many cases the selection is so 
dilliciilt that neither all countries, nor all judgiis 
and HuthorH hi the same country, are a rml on 
it. 'I'he subject is eminently one which lies intcf 
apices juris. As may be seen from the example 
just given, the questions dealt with in it arise 
not only hetweeu independent states, as France 
and Italy, hut also between <lillerent jiarts of the 
same state possessing distinct systems of law, as 
Kngland and Bcothiud. And the primijdcs, and 
tlie solutions to wliicli the> lead, are the same 
for holh case-, tar as circuiustiince'. pennit. 

II. Domkumj and Nationalitv. —Domicile and 
political nationality occur so frcijueutly among tlie 
circumstances determining the selection of a law 
that the cai'eful examination of tliose two charac¬ 
teristics, with a view to the classification of persons 
by Uiom, is conshlered to be a branch of jnivate 
inteniational law. Domicile is divided into that 
of origin luid that of choice (see Domicil). 
Without going into all the distinctions necessary 
in pru'dicc, tlie former is the domicile which a 
person 'leri>es at his hirth, iisiudly from his father, 
and the latter is that which a person of full age 
e. !.•ll/lisl.vs for himself by fixing his rosidonco 
williiu a certain jurisdiction, with a suincient 
character of permanence. 'I'here is on the 
contiiicu* of Fiiropo a wide and growing tendency 
to substitute political nationality, as a determining 
ele.iieiil in Tie selection of a law where a person 
is cmicerm I, for domicile, which is the older 
cril non. English judges have not followeil that 
movLinent, and, even where it prevails, no test 
but dondcile can be applied to distinguish persons 
who, within the same iudepemleiit state, belong 
to parts posse-ssiug distinct systems of law, as 
Englishmen from Scotchmen, Austria:.'! from 
Uniijuriau.s, or men of New York from Pennsyl* 
Touians. I’lic law which belongs to n person, ami 
the jurisdiction to which he is subject, either on 
the gi'omid of his domicile or on tint of his 
nationality, are called his personal law and juris¬ 
diction. 'i'hat term, for the purposes of the 
English courts, means the law or jurisdiction 
of the domicile, even although the peiaon in 
question is of British nationality, hut has a non- 
British domicile. In certain other countries— 
France, for instance,—the persona! law or jurisdic¬ 
tion is taken to ho that of the nationality, subject 
to the necessity of u.sing domicile in order to dis¬ 
tinguish persons of, say, British nationality into 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, South Africans, or others. 

III. CarACTTY. — This may be absolute or 
relative. The quesUon whether a person is ol 
the ago requ’red by law to make a will, marry, 
or conclude any other contract, is one of absolute 
capacity \ that of w’ ether two persons are in¬ 
capable of marrying one another on the ground 
of consanguinity or affinity is one of relative 
capacity. Both kimls of capacity have usually 


been referreu on the continent of Europe to 
the personal law, and ui England also the capacity 
to iniiko a will has always been referred to the 
law of the testator’s domicile. But in England 
formerly the capacity, whether al«olnte or lehttive, 
for marriage or any other contract, was referred 
to the law of the place where it was entered into, 
the lex loci conlradus eelebrati; and so it still 
is in the United States. Now, however, Ixird 
Westhury, JiOrd Justice Cotton, and Loril Hals- 
bury, have pronounced that cajiacity dcjxjuds 
entirely on the law of the domicile. 

TV. Minoks and Lunatics.— The guardians 
ninl curators, whether of the per.son or of the 
estate, appoinf-etl for a minor or a lunatic by the 
jurisdiction which claims him ou tlie ground either 
of his nationality or his <lomicile, can exercise 
their functioii.s in England, Imth a.s to his Iverson 
and as to liis movable property. But the English 
court also has jurisdictum, and can appoint 
guardians or committees, though it will only do 
80 in aid of the foreign jurisdiction, so long as 
the appointees of tlie latter are not abusing their 
power.s. 

V. Mahuiaiib and Divouck.— The validity of 
a marriage, as regards the form of its celebration, 
like that of any other contract, is univci's.ally held 
to be governed by the law of the place of celebra¬ 
tion. We have seen the rules as to the capacity of 
the parties. Divorce has been grante*! in England 
wlien the husband, whether petitioner or re- 
s])oudent, is resident here, though his residence 
may not amount to domicile; but the English 
court shows a strong tendency not to recognise 
the divorce of persons domiciled in Englaml, when 
decreed by a foreign court on the gi-ouud of meie 
residence, and since the decision in Le Mesurier v. 
Le Mesurier, June 1895, it Is probable that in 
luturc it will only be granted in England to persons 
domicileil here. Tlie place where a marriage wm 
contracted is immaterial in a suit for divorce, and 
the grounds for decreeing divorce can only Iw 
those which are admitted by the law of the 
liountry in which the court sits, the lex fori. 

VI, PuoPEUTT AND WILLS. —Property is divided 
into movable and immovable, terms which are 
equivalent to our personal and real estate, except 
that terms of years ia land ai-e immovable property 
though personal estate in England. This line of 
demarcation between movables and immovables 
is recognised for the purposes of private inter- 
uatirnal law even in Englaml. 

A distinction must bo drawn between questions 
affectmg a particular piece of projverty, movable 
or immovable, and those affecting the entirety of 
a person’s property, or of the movable part of it, 
on the occiisiou of his man-iage or death. Tlie 
former class of questions,^ as for instance, the 
form and effect of a conveyance of land, or the 
.conditions necessary for passing the jiropcrty in 
a lot of deal planks, are decided by the law of 
the country where the piece of property is, the 
lex situs. A.s to the latter class of questions, the 
oldest rule, still maintained in England, deter¬ 
mined the lights which husband and wife take 
i ill one another’s movables on marriage by the 
I law of their domicile, which is neci'ssarily that of 
I the husband, and doterniiued the beneficial sue- 
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tained on Bcientifio grounds. There'is not such 
facility for moving labour and capital from 
country to country as would equalise wages and 
profits, while the effect of cost of carriage and 
other obstacles to exchange is very prominent. 
The ordinary theory of exchange tlierefore failing 
to completely interpret the facts, a si)Coial ex- 
filiuiiition is needed, tlie oiitlhics of which are :— 

The difliculty of moving labour aixl capital is 
regariled as the cause ol the peculiar featuiea 
of foieigii trade. “Amation in tlio economic 
sense is a group of producers within which labour 
and capital freely circulate " (Bagehot), wliilo 
they do not easily pass outside it. This relative 
immobility, sometimes regarded (e.g. by J. S. 
Ml LI.) as the result <if distance solely, seems more 
coiTCctly concc! ved by Cat RNES as tlie. jjroduct of 
all the forces—“viz. geogiajdiical distance, dif 
ferouces in institutions, langtinge, religion, and 
social enstoms”—which sciharatc the economic 
groups called “ nations.” As labour and capital 
cannot move freely from counlry to country, 
noimal international values will not depend 
on cost of production, the existence of indus¬ 
trial competition being requisite for the full 
operation of that regulator. Nevertheless ex¬ 
changes between countries will be advantageous 
owing to (1) diversities in natural resources, and 
(2) the existence of special industrial aptitudes, 
the result of so<ual development. Though cost 
will not determine value, it will not bo without 
effect on the course of trade. “ The oxistenco of 
international trade” depends on “a difference in 
the comparative as contradistinguished fi’ora the 
absolute cost of producing the comraodilics ex¬ 
changed” (Cairnos). If, e.g., England gives 
France coa) in excliange for wine, the cost of 
producing coal on compared with wine must be 
leas in the former than in the latter country. 

It is conceivable tliat both coal and wine 
may be more cheaply produced in Franco, but 
the advantage being greater in the case of wine, 
it is profitable to obtain coal by means of ex- 
cluinge ; thus a dilfercnco in coviparative cost 
of })rodueing commodities will sulhcc to create a 
trade in them, unless (o^) the himlranccs to 
exchange be such as to absorb the gain, or (6) 
other countries olfcr more favowahle terms. Cost 
of produ(!tion, so far as it is operative within the 
trading countries {sGO Comi’Ktition and Custom) 
acts as a limiting force on foreign trade. Within 
the bounds set by comparative cost exchanges 
arc mainly governed by the strength of reciprocal 
demand (see InTEUiSATio-yAL VALun). 

The iMsnofit of international as of all exchange 
IDS in the increased enjoyments of the exi 
changers and therefore in the goods received, i.e. 
the only direct advantage of foreign commerce 
consists in tlie imports (Mill). Exports are 
merely the price or consideration i»aid for what 
is obtained by tht«e means, a jiroposition which 
follows from and illustrates Adam Smite's 
nuaim, “OoD^ttmption is the sole end and pur¬ 


pose of all production ... a maxim sc perfectly 
self-evident that it would be absurd to attempt 
to prove it.” 

'J'he general gain of foreign trad© can be 
furtlicr divided into, (1) the obtaining of articles 
which could not be produced at homo; (2) the 
cheapening of goods wliich could bo so produced 
but at greater cost; (3) the more cflicicnt dis¬ 
tribution of industrial forces and consequent 
larger production by the extension of “the 
territorial division of labour” (Tokriins), the 
last chioHy found in the ease of mauufaotiu'cs. 

Possible evil results should iu theoretical 
discuasion bo noted, viz. (1) specialisation of 
industry, of which foreign trade is but on© form, 
increases the chance of so-callod over- (really 
mi8‘) production. It is raoi*e dilDcult to gauge 
the amount of product required in a widely 
extended market; and such disturbances as wars 
and failure of croi»a may produce serious elfccis. 
(2) The extension of iutemalional exchange 
may intensify the action of the ‘ ‘ law of diminish¬ 
ing retunis.” In the case of a food-exporting 
country increased foreign trade is etpiivalont to 
an increase of population. When the product 
is an exhaustible one (e.g. ICnglish coal or 
Peruvian guano), the evil is more apparent (cp. 
.Tevons, Coal Question, jq). 370 scg.). See Mines 
AM) Minerals, Exhausiion oii*. 

In interpreting the facts of international 
trade, valuable assistance is alforded by the 
proposition that “gobl aiul silver having been 
ehosen for the general medium of circulation, 
they are by the comj>elition of commerce dis¬ 
tributed in such pinportions amongst the dif¬ 
ferent countries of the world os to accommodate 
thcmselvo.s to the natural tralfic which would 
lake )»lacc if no such metals existed and the 
trade between countries were purely a trade of 
baiter ” (Rk'ARI)o). Us truth is shown by con¬ 
sidering iliat any other di.slribution would ho 
unstal le, as either export or import of bullion 
would be necessary ; it is in fact a special case 
of the general law that relative prices must be 
adjusted to relative values. 

Until this proposition was formulated “ the 
theory of fomign trade was," as Mill justly 
remarks, “ an unintelligible chaos." By its aid 
the problems of iuteniational trade and values 
are freed from a complicating clement. The 
precious metals can 1^ r^arded as simply an 
instrument for facilitating exchanges; normal 
values arc not altered by their fluctuations (see 
Money), which only affect prices. Monetary 
changes, like eny other trade disturbance, may lk 
followed by temporary movements, which how 
over do not invalidate the general principles. 

The actual working of international trade is 
carried on by means of the Foreign Excuanoes, 
(^.v.) sujtplonented by telegraphic facilities and 
the modern develoj)monts of Banking (?.v.), but 
as in the case of money those agencies alter no 
essential feature. The fundamental conditions 
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of exchange hold good alike under a ** barter,” 
“money,” or “cr^it economy.” 

The above outlined theory furnishes a logical 
basis for the practical nil© of Fkke Trade (q.v.), 

“ To those who accept the economic theory of 
international trade, no further proof of the essen¬ 
tial soundness of this fundamental piinciplo 
of commercial policy is needed ” (Cairnes, cp. 
Chcrbulie;^, t. 2, j). 55), though ijarticulartheorcti- 
cal excoj)tion8 may be suggested (cp. Mill, 
dples, bk. V. ch. 10,§ 1; Sidgwick,bk. iii.ch.v.). 
It may also be usefully employed in discussing 
the effect of taxation on inipoi*ts and exports 
(cp. Mill, Easays and Principles^ bk. v. ch. 4, § 6). 

The theory of international trade firet stated 
by Ricardo, more elaborately developed by Mill 
ami Cairnes, may be rcgaidcd as the recognised 
English doctrine, though llicro arc some dissen¬ 
tients {e.y. TT. 1). Maclkod), and even those who 
do not roject the theory, sometimes, with Prof. 
SiDGWicK, minimise its importance. On the 
continent it has not met with much acceptance, 
being either ignored or controverted. The prin¬ 
cipal objections may be grouped as : (1) inter¬ 
national does not dufer from domestic Imdc, and 
therefore needs no 8|>ecial explanation ; (2) tlio 
a8Sumi)tions made are incorrect, so that the 
conclusions do not interpret the facts (Couukot, 
q . v ,) \ (3) though logically comet, they have 
•no application to the complications of actual 
trmle (Lexis). Some continental writers liavc 
however given admirable expositions, especially 
A. E. Gherbuliez. 

[Ricardo, J^rindptes qf Pditical Economy and 
T>xj'ution (1817), ch. vil.—Torrens, Economists 
refuted (1808); ib. External Com 7'rade, 1st ed. 
(IS”**)).—»>. 8. Mill, Essays on some Unsettled 
Quec'ions oj Pol, Econ.^ pp. 1-46 (1844); Priii- 
ciples, bk. iii. ch. 17-22 inclusive.—Cairnes, Lead¬ 
ing J*rivdples, pt. iii. (1874).—A. E. Gherbuliez, 
Prids de la SdomceEconomique (Paris, 1862) t. i. 
pp. '^35-391.—Mangoldt, G'rwnrfm.f(2nd ^d#1871) 
pp. {‘7 scq. 203 seg, —Most English text-books 
contain statements of the ilieory {e.g. Fawcett, 
Walker, MacVanc, Andrews).—See also Bastable, 
Theory qf International Trade (1887).—Beaujon, 
Handdem Ilandelspolitiek (H.arlem, 1888).—For 
criticism, see A. Cournot, Thlorie des Richesses 
(1863), livre iii. ch. 6.—Lexis, art. “Handel” in 
Schbr.berg's IJandhicch der PoUtischen Oekonmnie 
(2nd An.) bk. ii.pp.763-758. Also reference.': under 
iNTBIlNATIONAh VaLUE, ThHORT OP.] C. F. B, 

INTERNATIONAL VALUE, Theory op. 
The problem of international value, os distinct 
from that of international trade, deals with the 
question, “ On what principle is the increase 
of wealth which results” from foreign tiwlo 
“shared amongst, the nations which co-oi>crato 
in producing it 1 ” Or, since the division of 
gain depends on the ratio of exchange, “What 
causes deten-.iine the pr'jiortions in which trad¬ 
ing nations exchange their products ” (Cairnes). 
Its solution depends on an ajiplication of the 
fundamental principle of supply and demand. 


• 

Undor Intex^nationai. TRADE(iy.u.), itappeared 
that the terms of exchange must lie between 
limits fixed by the relative costs of producing 
the exchanged goods in the trading countries. 
Thus if the picKluction of lOyaids of cotton 
yam or ol‘ silk requires a given cost in Franco, 
while 20 yards of cotton-yarn can bo produced 
in England at the cost ol’ 10 yards of silk, 
tlie exchange of English cotton-yam for French 
silk may be profitably carried on at any ratio 
between 10 yards silk: 10 yaids cotton-yam, 
and 10 yards silk: 20 yards cotton-yarn. I-esa 
than the former France will not take, more 
tlian the latter England will not give. Within 
these bounds the rate of exchange will dej>oiid 
primarily on the comjiarativo strength of de¬ 
mand. Should the English demand for silk 
bo keen, while that of France for cotton-yarn 
is feeble, the terms of exchange will probably 
approach to 10 yards siUc for 20 yards cotton- 
yarn, the pracise ratio being so fixed as to equal¬ 
ise the reciprocal dcniaml for the exchanged 
commodities: e,g. if, at the ratio 10 yards silk: 
19 yards cotton-yam, England takesjnst 100,000 
yards silk and France 190,000 yards cotton, 
the “equation of international demand” (J. S. 
Mill) will be attained, and so long a.s tlie condi¬ 
tions are unchanged the ratio will be stable. 
An increased demand on the part of either 
country will tend to alter the tenns to its dis¬ 
advantage—suppose that France needs more 
than 190,000 yards of cotton she will have to 
oiler say 10 yards silk for 18 yards cotton, and 
the amounts exchanged may be 110,000 yards 
silk for 198,000 yai^s cotton-yam, which w'ill 
again equalise reciprocal demand. 

In the simple case sup^iosed the equation of 
demand is not determinate ; “several dilTercnt 
rates . . . may all eijually fulfil the conditions. 

. . , It is conceivable that they might be equally 
satisfieil by every numerical rate wliich could be 
8Ui»posed ” (J. S. Mill). Tliis theoretical inde- 
tcmiinatcncss may be removed by taking into 
account for ea,C, country “the capital which 
it has to spare from the production of domestic 
con modities for its own consumption ” (Mill), 
or by remembering that as the demand on each 
side is that of a whole country, it will not be 
likely— &sCd.\rnQBiyomiso\\t {Leading Prindplcs, 
1st cd. p. 103) in the similar case of reciprocal 
demand between non-competing groups—to be 
easily allcj'ed. 

Hindrances to exchange, such as cost of 
carriage, unnoticed in th<^ preceding remarks, 
reduce its# advantage and cause a divergence of 
Values in the trading countries. In the absence 
of impediments, values must be the same in both, 
but cost of Iransjiort and all similai’ items will 
raise the value of each commodity in the import¬ 
ing country, so that, e,g., silk will be dearer in 
Ei'gland and cotton-yam in France. The divi¬ 
sion of this charge will depend on the readjust¬ 
ment of demand which the change in values will 
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probably produce, and, as there is no precise 
law for the variations of demand, any change 
in the amount of hindrances to exchange, will 
he likely to alter the terms already established, 
and therefore the jiroportion of gain derived; 
“ but no absolute inile can be laid down for the 
division of the cost any more than for the division 
of the advantage, and it does not follow that in 
whatever ratio the one is divided the other will 
be divided in the same” (Mill). 

In ]>ractico connti’ies will generally trade not 
in two but in many commodities. “Tliose articles 
ill which the dilierence in comparative cost is 
greatest will first entcT into inti'rnatioiial com* 
nierco ;" but as obstacles to traffic are reduced 
additional commodities will be exchanged—“a 
movement which tends to extend until no goods 
remain whose transfer would give an advantage 
to either of the parties ” (Maiigohlt). The ex¬ 
tension of trade makes value more stable, and 
tends to biiiig about a fairer division of gain, 
t.q. tlio Kreiich demand for cotton-yarn may be 
feeble while that of England for silk is strong, 
but the addition of iron and coal to English 
exports will act on the total French demand 
and improve the |K)siUon of England. 

Commei-ce moreover is not limited to two 
nations. Most staples are produced in more 
than one country, and are traded in by many. 
The consequence is a further limitation on the 
possible fluctnatioiis of value. 'Po the small 
French demand for cotton a German one may 
be added, and the advantage of France in the 
exchange of silk may ho reduced by the com})e- 
tition of Italy as a producer of that article. 
Commodities the subjects of foreign commerce 
have their values fixed in the market of the 
world, local deviations being the i-esult of par¬ 
ticular hindrances to trade. Intematioual 
values lie “ in the region of the most compli¬ 
cated questions which political economy afibi'ds ” 
(Mill), and can only be elucidated by use of the 
principle that “trade among any number of 
countries, and in any number of commodities, 
must take place on the same essential principles 
os trade between two countries and in two 
commodities” (ib.) (cp. Jevons, Theory, 2nd ed. 
p. 124). 

International prices have to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from inteiTiational values. Prices 
tend to adjust themselves to values (see Inteu- 
KATiONAL TuAim) by the alterations in distri¬ 
bution of the precious metals. Price—the value 
of money—is a special case of the value prob¬ 
lem. The jirecious metals have tliejr intcj'ua- 
ii-mal value fixed by the same conditions as 
those obtaining in the ease of other commodi- 
ties. “ The countries whose exiiortable produc¬ 
tions are most in demand abroad and contain 
greatest value i;>8maUest bulk, which are nearest 
to the mines, and which have least demand for 
foreign productions, are those in which money 
will l»e of low«Bt value " (Mill), this lower value 


being the result of increased quantity. The 
theory of international value due in its main 
featui'os to J. S, Mill has been severely criticised 
by Cournot and in England by Prof. Sidgwick, 
who regards “ the division of the double cost 
of carriage whicli trade involves between the 
two sets of commodities” as “the question 
which a .special theory of international values 
has to answer.” On the continent it has been 
neglected by most text-book writers. According 
to M. Hlock, “Xcs iconomislcs du contiiicnt otU 
him fait dc laisser ‘ la tlUorie de la valmr inter- 
mdionxilc* de Va-atre de la Manclie” {Science 
flconomique, ii. p. 172). Clierbulicz, Mangoldt, 
and Beaujon are, however, exceptions. The 
prevailing view in England and the United 
States may pcrha])S be sumined up in Jevous’s 
judgment of Mill’s theory as being “ always in- 
gi'iiious and . . . nearly always true ” {Theory, 
154). 

[See references under Intbunational Tiiadb. 
Special for international value are J. S. Mill, bk, 
iii. ch. 18-19.—Cairnes, Leadmg Principles, pi. 
iii. ch. 3,—Sidgwick, bk. ii. ch. iii. - K. Y. Edge- 
worth, “Tlio Theory of International Values,” m 
JHconomic Journal, vol. iv.—Mangoldt, Orundrisa, 
Anoierkanij, ii.—Beaujon, Jloofstukk, 3.—Biw- 
tal)h5,ch.8. See also Torrens, The livdgct 
and criticism m Kdinhurgh licoicw, July 1843 
(by Seiiiiu).] 0. P. S. 

IMTEUN ATION AL WOK KING MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. Tni:. Thisassocialion, which 
canie to he generally known by tlo' aldircviatcd 
title of “ Tlie Inleinational,” was ioundcil in 
1861. It was suggcsti’d by some rcprcscnla- 
tives of Engli.‘ih working nicii in an address 
]>rcHcnted to some Erciich workmen who had 
come over on 1 lu' instance of the Third Napoleon 
to visit the jjondou exhibition of 1862. It was 
suggested as u means of iiiterchungo of thought 
and ojiiniim on the solution of the labour 
])robl^iii, among other 4*eonomic ejnestions atfect- 
ing the welfare and condition of society. It 
was suggested as a means of ereating a union 
of interest and f(‘eliiig hcLweon the working men 
of diilbreut countries. It had apparently in its 
origin no deliuitoly socialistic aims, it even held 
that the socialist plans, whhth had been pro¬ 
fessedly put forward as solutions of the labour 
]>rol)lem^ were idle chimeras and magnificent 
dreams. Hut the committee which was formed 
requested Karl M Aiix, tlic author of Jhs Kapifal, 
to draw up the ju'ogi'annue and picqiaro the 
statutes of the association. He impressed upou 
it from the outset the stamp of his own 
socialistic views ; and, although throughout its 
history lie never held any liglier olllce than 
that of corrcispouding secretary for Germany, 
he seems to have exercised a predominant 
influence over its deliberations and acts. The 
statutes, which were adopted at the congress 
hold at Geneva in 1866, declared charactar- 
istically that the “ economic subjection of the 
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labom'cr to tlie possessor of the means of pro¬ 
duction i the first cause of his political, moral, 
and material siirvilude, and iliat tlio cnianci- 
[)atioii of lahoiii is cons<spi<‘nLly the j^reat nut 
to wliiclt every jMilitiea,! movement onglit li' 
be subordinated.” This could In; iiiterpie1e<l 
dinel’cntly by tlic working men nuuubers of 
dilferenteounlnes. The Kuglish triide-unionists 
saw in it faj' less than tin; Kussian nihilist 
llAKoiTNiN, wlio mcrg<*d his more violent 
“Alliance of Socialist democracy” in llie 
largiu* organisation of Ihi! International ; but 
fiir some, years a w'orkiiig basis of agreement 
was found by clicrisliiiig a dislaiit ideal of 
a revolutionary iialiire at tin* same time that 
immediate ]nactical aims of so cumjiara- 
lively modeiatc a cliarae.b'r as free <'duea- 
tion, gratuitous justice, .ind a u(»riiuvl woi ic¬ 
ing <lay of eight hours, vserc sought to be 
aceomji'isbed. Tin! .issoeialitni lield periodieal 
eoiigiesst’s in various towns, and gained a lt)ot 
ing in (liHerent countries. In IVlginiii it had 
as many as eight tedc'iations <tf associations, 
and sevcial jouimils ; in Holland it jtosscssed 
a blanch hi almost cveiy town in iSip.t. and in 
8p.iin Us organisation e\t<‘nded throughout tlio 
length ainl liieadlii of the coniiLiy and eom- 
prised a inemhcrslup of more Ilian 1500,000. It 
did Ji'.l sp'cad in Norway or Sweden, nor yet in 
SwiUerlaiid, although its eongiesses were notin- 
licjiionily iold in tlie last-iiientioned country. 
It exeicised, do Laveleyc olKservcil, htUe leal 
iiihueiiei* ill del many or in Knglaiid, hut in the 
iatU'i ( ountiy it obtained the nominal luilu'sion 
o!‘ 550,000 trade-unionists rc})rescntcd at the 
Trades Uiuuii Oongiess of 1807. From tlie 
firi thiv'* W'lC discordant elements in the 
ass. -iation, and afUi the revolution of the, OoM- 
MUNif, OK IRAKIS, which followed the Franro- 
(rcunau war, and met with the apjuoval of the 
loaders of the International, the English 
lu- inbers drojijMid olf. At the first ei^igress 
whuh was suhseajuendy held, at tlie Hague in 
1875^, tlio associat.ion brohe ii]) into two lival 
factious on the (juestions of the naliire of the 
|iolitie,al con.stitutioii of the aociety of the 
future, ami of the means hy which tliat new 
soeiety was to be substituted for the present 
The centralist democratic socialists, 
Iwl by Marx, were in favour of centralised 
authority, the anarchic socialists, led by Rak- 
oiiuiii (see Nihilism), disliked central govern- 
meiit and favourixl tlie oM communal system. 
The former advocated legal and ])caeeful 
organisation, and a grailual though inevitable 
evolution from the ohl order to tlie new ; the 
latter urged reviduinui. Rakouniii was expelled 
from the association ; and for a time two 
sejiarato organisations maintained a lingering 
oxistenco ami then div d away. The connection 
of the English trades unions with tho Inter 
national bad never lieou very close, although 
the first prosident was Odger, a noted unionist 


leader, and ^-he first secretary Crenicr, another 
unionist leader of i.jmtc. Tlie InliTiiiitioiial 
]iossesscd far less jiower in reality than that 
Mil.li which it Aiiis commonly eiviliLed. lUit it 
ceitainly inspired widespread alaim. It was 
joined lor a short time by the Italian Mazy.ini. 
It was snspccLed of being tlic real author of the 
Paris Oommujjc. It wu.s the subject of a 
jtai'idlcl between itself as Die Ued and the 
Roman Catholic eliineli as the Black Inter¬ 
national. Its first manifesto concluded with 
the words “ I’roletaiians of all lands, unite,” 
ami from its outset it aroused the repressive 
hostility of tlic goveniinents of Fiance, Italy, 
Austria, ami Spain (see Tun Nkw Intkuna- 
TKiNAl.). 

[J. liac’s (hnicmixminj tS<rr!iillsiii, clis. ii. and 
iv. —Do Ijaveleye’s Le Hiinnhsmi' {.'oiitcmjnirain, 
cli. ix. — H,\nihnan’s Uikioii'dl 7>'ev<.s of !<f)CiaHsm 
in Kn'fhind, cli. x\\. -Ilixl«rif of So< by 

Thomas Kirknp (fith edition revised by E. II. 
iVasei, lillil, (hs. viii. and xiii. ; a 1‘iimc.r of 
Kin'tdii.'iiti, by T. Kirknp (.also reviseil by E. R. 
Pease), lb20, clis. ix. ami xiu. ; a History of 
ilrififtk Socuihsiii, by M. Boev, ch. xi. ; SornfiJiin 
ami the Mwemnit, by W. Sonibart, traus- 

kited by M. Epstein, pt. li. eli. in.—Ijalioni 
Conmi., I'orctijn Ucimia on Germany, .should be 
consulted.] i.. r.. p. 

INTKJvPIjKADEIL Where a ]kmsoii is under 
liainiity tor any debt or goods in rcbpcct of 
w’hicb he expects to be sued by two or more 
]iaities making adverse claiiu.s tliercto, he may 
bring the suherse tdaimauts before the court, 
or compel one of them to rclimpiish bis claim 
by a inmle of ]*ioi*edure called “ interpleader.” 
The same mode of procedure is available for a 
slicritf or .sberitf’s oilicer taking goods in c.xccn- 
tiou which are claimed by a Diird paily. 

E. s. 

INTERRUPTION OF ritEHORIPTlON. 
See PUKSCUIITKIN’. 

INTKRSTATECOMMEHCE UAW(U.S.A.). 
The coustilnti i flf the United States, while 
h aving to tlm aiitliorities of the .several states 
the right and duty of conti oiling the operations 
o( common carriers, reserves to Congress the 
right to regulate commerce between the states. 
When the constitution wa.s framed, this ])ru- 
vision was chiefly intended to prevent tho 
individual states from erecting custom-houses 
on their boixlers, or in any wise taxing tho 
I business which should originate in other parts 
; of the union. But as tim« went on it began to 
j have, an ,ini)iortant bearing on railway rogiila- 
'•Don. For the tlirmigli or “interstate” trallic 
tended to increase in volume fu.st«r than the 
local or state tiulfir, until, in 1886. it furnished 
from thr(‘e-()uarters to niuc-lcntlis of tho busi¬ 
ness and the rcveimo of many leading lines. 
Under these circumslaiu*es, local legislation 
which could only alfcct a small part of the 
trallic of .such lines ivas obviously of little 
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uso; more especially since fairness iu railroad 
rates is a rolalive matter^ and the justice of a 
local charge dej^onds not alone on conditions 
etfecting that shijuuont by itself, but also on 
the settle of cluiigos adopted for through Irallic 
on the same line. 

The United Shites courts did all that tlioy 
could to meet this dilfioulty; but there was 
a clamour for legislation which should 8(jttlc 
tlie principles to be applied mure definitely 
and speedily than the courts were likely to do 
if left to themselves. The first attempts tf> 
secure such legislation wore made in 1873 ; but 
it was not until 1878 that a systematie and 
continuous agitation of the subject was begun, 
which finally led to the i>assage of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act niuo years later. In 1878, 
Mr. Reagan of Texas, formerly postmaster- 
general of the confederate states, introdncod 
a bill providing for the ailoption of equal mill!- 
age rates on all the railroads of the country. 
Such a projK)8al was obviously impracticable, 
and was successfully resisted by the railroads. 
In subsequent years Mr. Reagan introduced a 
succession of lulls, each a little more niodomto 
tlian its predecessor, but all endeavouring to 
subject the railroads to somewhat arbitrary 
regulations which would have interfered with 
the successful conduct of their business. 

The division on these Reagan bills was based 
not on party, but on locality. They found 
their chief support in the south and west, 
where there are many shippore and few share- 
bolders; while they were opposed in the 
central and eastern states, where the railroad 
capital of the country is chiefly owned. These 
bills also commanded much stronger supjiort in 
the House of Representatives than in the 
Senate, because the latter body is largely com¬ 
posed of men who are themselves jiroporty- 
owners on a considerable scale, and understand 
the fatuity of laws aimed to restrict investors’ 
profits in any radical fashion. 

Down to 1885 the moderate party woe strong 
enough to defeat all legislation. But it hod 
become obvious by this time that the public 
demanded the enactment of a law of some sort, 
and tliat it was futile to resist such a 'demand 
much longer. Accordingly tlie United States 
Senate api>omted a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Cullom of Illinois to 
investigate the situation and draft a bill. 

Their reiiort was made in 1886; their bill 
provided that all tradfio of any given kind was 
to be charged the same rates under sul^tantially 
similar circumstances and conditions; that is,' 
that personal preferences of every kind were to 
be declared illegal. It further prohibited the 
worse sort of local preferences by providing 
that through tjaffic should not be given a lower 
aggregate rate than the traffic to and from inter¬ 
mediate points. It made provision for certain 
sxceptious to this rule by appointing a commis¬ 


sion which should have diswotionary power to 
suspend its o^ieration in certain specific cases. 

Only on the fiist of tliesc i>oint3 was the 
roiiort of the Senate committoo satisfactory to 
the advoi^ates of the Rp4igan bill. In the 
matter of local jirefercnces, they wished to se¬ 
cure soiiiolliing much more nearly approaching 
equal miloago rates. The establishment of a 
commission with i»ower to make exceptions 
seemed to them likely to make the whole law 
nugatory, and they were thoiofore opposed to 
its creation. On the other hand they were 
extremely anxious to proliibit divisions of 
ti’allic or earnings, known iu America as 
Pools. They feared that if competition could 
bo restricted by these agencies, the railroads 
would comj)ly with the law by raising their 
through rates instead of lowering their local 
rates. 

The views of Mr. Cullom prevailed in the 
Senate, those of Mr. Reagan in the House. 
Karly in 1887 a compromise was finally adopted, 
prohibiting jicols, creating an interstate com¬ 
merce commission, and wording the section 
witli regard to local discriminations or juefer- 
eucos so ambiguously as to leave grave doubts as 
to what it actually meant. This compromise 
bill became law February 4, 1887, and consti¬ 
tutes what is known os the Interstate Commerce 
Act 

The ambiguity of the section concerning 
local disenminatiou placed tqion the intei-state 
commerce commission the somewhat unfore¬ 
seen duty of making a provisional iiitorprctatiou 
of its donhtfiil points. This interpretation, 
popularly known os the Lonis\ille and Nashville 
decision, was Uiade in so able a manner as to 
command universal resj^'ot, and was reported 
and quoted exactly as if it were a judicial 
opinion. This led to a demand for similar 
opinions on the part of the commission on other 
points'connected with the oiicration of the 
law. The commission was composed entirely 
of lawyers, and this work of interpretation was 
perhaps more congenial to them than some of 
the other duties contemplated by the Act 
This became their important work, which they 
did in person, while otlier functions were rele¬ 
gated to subordinates. At first their success 
vias phenomenal. Their decisions were marked 
by moderation and good sense, and bade fair to 
create, with unexampled ease, a large body of 
transjiortatiou law. But the commission, os 
was perhaps natural, undcitook a little more 
than it was likely to be able to cany out under 
the most favourable circumstances; while the 
retirement of Mr. Walker and the illness of 
Judge Cooley deprived it of the services of its 
two most active membeis. It was drawn into 
an attitude of hostility to the courts in certain 
questions of jurisdiction; and hence the influ¬ 
ence of the commission is not so great os it 
seemed likely to be a few years ago. 
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With regard to the benefit derived from the 
opei-atioii of tlio law, thoi'e is consideiable 
difl’orenco of opinion, it is generally thought 
that there are much fewer discriminations ei 
preforeneca than there were when the act was 
passed, and that those which continue to exist 
are of a h‘S3 glaring chanveter. There is nioie 
publicity both of rates and of accounts than 
before the passage of tlic act. On the other 
hand the clause prohibiting pools luis proved 
decidedly harmful. It has combined with 
several other causes to produce a good deal of 
depression in American railroad pi'ofits ; it has 
more than once put rcsponsihle railroad men at 
the mercy of irrespousihlo ones; and it has 
prevented the development of far-sighted 
schemes of railroad policy which would do as 
much good to the shippem as to the comjianies. 
At ]iresent the prohibition is pretty geucrally 
evaded ; but etlorts to secure its re|K'.al have I 
thus far been unsuccessful (see also Railways). ! 

A. T. u. I 

INTKSTACV (England). Iu the case of a 
lierson dying without having left any directions 
as to the disposal of his propeity answering 
the requirements of a valid will, or having left 
a will the directions of which do not deal with 
the whole of hia ])ro]icrty, there is said to be 
an “intestacy." In most countries the de- 
voluli(H' of property as to which a ]»erson dies 
intestat' does not dcj^eiid on the nature of the 
property ; hut in England a distinction is drawn 
Iwjtween real and personal property—real pro- 
perty going generally to one jwrson, called the 
■ • 'neir-at-lr,v,','’aud poi sonal property boinggcncr- 
ally (livid'd among several jiersona, collectively 
oab'id “ tiio H' xt-of-kiii,” subject in botli cases 
to ary riglits a surviving husband or wife may 
be entitled to. The rules for ascertaining tlie 
heir-at-law and the noxt-of-kin in a given case 
are too complicated to be stated bore. ^ It is 
sudhne.it to mention that if an intestate dies 
leaving several sons and daughters, his real 
estate goes to his oldest son and his ]>ersoiiai 
estate is divided among all the children, the 
issue standing in a deceased parent's or ancestor's 
place. If he loaves daughters only they all 
take the real estate as Copauoekeks (^.v.). 
The jweleronce of the eldest sou and his issue 
in the case of real estate, when spoken of in 
political pamphlets, is generally described as 
the “rule of” ruiMOOKNiTUiiE. The importance 
of the ride end its injustice have often been 
exa^eratod ; but although the attacks against 
the rule have to a certein extent subsided, 
there is no doubt that the time when the de¬ 
volution of real piopcrly will be made equal 
to the devolution of personalty cannot bo far 
distant. It should be |K)inlod out that the 
general rules os to the descent of real property 
are in some places displaced by local custom 
(see Borough English ; Gavelkihu) ; os to 
personalty, all such s^iocial customs have been 


• 

abolished 1} the “Act for the Uniform Ad¬ 
ministration of the estates of Iutc.st.iite3” passed 
in 1807. The rights of the surviving husband 
or wife of an intestate are not of mueb practical 
iin[M)rtauco as regards realty (see Husu and, as 
TO Wipe’s Propeuty ; Doweu); the personal 
estate of an intestate wife goes to the husband, 
whether there be children or not; on the other 
hand the widow of an intestate receives one 
third of his personal estate, if there is any issue, 
and one half if no issue sumves. It is further 
provided by the Intestates’ Estab’S Act 1890 
that the real and personal c.staLo of any man 
dying intestate, and leaving a widow but no 
issue, shall, if of a net value not exceeding ^.'iOO, 
belong to the widow ab.soluLely and exclusively, 
and also that in case the net value exceed.s £500, 
the widow .shall have a charge upon the whole 
estate for £500. 

Real pro|)evty situated in England descends, 
according to English law, without any regard 
to the domicile of the owner (see Domicile) ; 
the devolution of ])ersonal property on the 
other hand is regulated by the law of the in¬ 
testate’s domicile without any regard to the 
local situation of the propeity (see also AD¬ 
MINISTRATION, Letters of; Administrator). 

E. R. 

INTIERI, Bartolomeo (1677-1757), was a 
Florentine ecclesiastic. ITo foundetl the chair 
of political economy at Najdes in 1754—the 
first in Europe—under the title of a professor¬ 
ship of commerce and uiecbanics. Ho 011110111x1 
three conditions—(1) that the teaching should 
bo entirely in Italian—this was contrary to the 
custom of the time, all scientific teaching being 
then in Latin; and was intended to obtain a 
wider circle of students. (2) That Genovesi 
(y.v.) should be the liret profe-ssor. (3) That 
after his death no ecclesiastic should Im* apijoiuted 
to the chair. 

lutieri is s\ii)poRed to have assisted in suggesting 
to Galiani {q.v.) the prinoiple.s on which his work 
was founded (I..gram, History of Pol. Kc., p. 72). 
His iufluoi'ce over economics was therefore con- 
sideiable, though be left no original work of his 
own. A. B. 

I intrinsic value is attributed to an 

j article when it (1) is not “spontaneously 
I supplied by nature,” but “requires labour to 
obtain it”; and (2) is “ useful for other purjioscs 
than being employed as money" (Fawcett, 
jtfanitof, bk. iii. ch. v.). Or one only of these 
attributes may form the ^lotinition ; the term 
thus coinoiding with “real value,” which 
•sometimes meaius the quantity of labour w- 
quired for the production of an article (Ricardo, 
PTvnciples, ch. xx. and passimC), and soniotiiues 
“the amount of necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life ” that it will purchase (Marshall, 
Principle$y Bk. vi. ch. ix. p. 632, 5th ed.). 

The term, in one of these senses, is often 
employed in monetaiy theory. For instance, 
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Ricardo, “Gold and silver, liko other com* 
moditiea, have an intrinsic value” {High Trice 
of par. 1); and Fawcett, “the sub* 

etanco chosen as uunioy should ])ossess an 
intrinsic value.” 

There is no objortion to this terminology, if 
it does not suggest Uio miaeoncoption that all 
value is intruisie, that inconvertible paper- 
money cannot possibly act as a medium of ex¬ 
change and common denomir/Uor. The errone- 
oustiess of this view is well shown by Pro¬ 
fessor Walker {Monnj, ch. i. and xiii.). To 
avoid the suggestion of eiTor, it might l)e 
better to speak with Senior of “intrinsic 
causes of value” {ToL Econ., p. 16); and to 
follow those who assert that “nothing cau 
have an intrinsic value” (Hahbon) ; “it is a 
contradiction in terms "(Macleod, Credit^ ch. ii. 
§§ 17-18). 

Put wIjcu wo nss the tcnti in this sense—or 
w’ant of R 0 !ise—we incur the danger which often ' 
attends conection of pojmlar plirascology; | 
namel}, tlyit eomo iinjMirtant pnij^eity may i 
bo lost sight of. If, with .lovons, regard I 
value a.s a mere ratio of exchange {TIuoryy 
ch. iv.), let us take care, with Jevons, to 
remember that “there is a close connection” 
between value in this sense, and “ esteem ” or 
“final degree of utility” {Inc. cit.'). The rela¬ 
tion between value in exchange and the other 
attribute of “inirin.sic value,” viz. cost of 
prwlnction, is not less likely to be lost sight 
of. The author of A Critical DisserUitinii on 
V'aluc, S. PAILEY, may be instanced as one ' 
who incurred these dangers when he maintained 
that value is nothing positive or intrinsic, but I 
merely a relation in which two commodities I 
stand to each other. Locke uses the jdirase in , 
a sense which may be gatliered from the sub- ' 
joined passages:—“The raising of one sjiecios 
of your coin beyond its intrinsic value is done 
by coining any one sj»ecics with less silver in it 
than is required by lliat value it bears in your 
money.” “Silver which makes the intrinsic 
value of money.” (See Locke's Considerations 
of the Lovjcring of Intere<ii.) F. T. E. 

INVECTA ET ILLATA. The right of 
hypothec, which cAmc to bo of general applica¬ 
tion in Roman law, was first established by the 
prictor in case of a tenant-farmer agreeing with 
his landlord tliat the farming stock brought 
into his holding {inveda et illata) should become 
security for his rent. According to Roman law, 
movable property of *a tenant put into a town- 
house warehouse, and {inveda et under a 
contract of letting and hiring, was hypothecated ‘ 
to the landlord by operation of law without any 
agreement to that eifeet. E. a. w. 

INVENTORY DUTIES. SecDEATuDuriEs. 

INVESTMENT. The investment of money 
by an individual means cither some form of 
lending the money at interest, or its exchange 
tor property fi»m which a profit, rent, or in¬ 


come of any kind is expected, wholhcr this 
property is already in existence or is lieing 
ju'oduced by those to nliom the money is ]>aHl, 
Tilic money invested may be cither on the one 
liand the jirocccds of tlic rcjiaymcnt of a loan, 
or of a sale of ]>roj>crty, or on the other hand 
an amount saved from income. In the first 
ca.se the investment, or more ])roperly the rein¬ 
vestment of the money, is simjdy the comple¬ 
tion of an exchange of one sort of property 
for another: wlien, for example, a man sells a 
house and buys with the proceeds a share of a 
ship, he has merely exchanged the house for 
the share of the ship. The amount of money 
which ciin be invested or reinvested in this 
way is only limited by tiie extent to which 
exchanges of proj)erty take place; the inoio 
property is bought and sold the inoi-c momy 
there will bo to invest or reinvest. But the 
amount of money which can be inve.stcd from 
savings is a strictly limited quantity. It 
obviously (ainnot exceed the amount .saved, 
and it must also, unless useless hoaids are 
accumulated, always eomc U]> to that amount. 
Tliero is an impression that savitigs may lie 
in a country “idle” or nniuvestod, but in a 
country like England this is never the ease. 
If it be inquired where the aceumnlatioii of 
idle 8aving.s or uninvested money is to bo found, 
the invariable answer is “ In the banka.” lint 
if the balance-sheets of the banks bo examined 
it will be seen that, alter accounting for the 
amounts in transit between one bank and 
another, almost the wholo of the “money” in 
their ]>ossession has already eitlier been letit at 
interest, or spent in the purchase of securities. 
The term “money” in this case is merely ap¬ 
plied to a figure rojireseniing the number of 
pounds the hanks’ various investments are 
tj\.kcn to be worth. Even the balance which a 
bank bolds at the Bank of England, and which 
to thenauk which keeps it there is really “idle 
money,” may be and frequently is lent out again 
by the liank of England itself. The compara¬ 
tively small quantity of money remaining is 
as necessary and useful to the banks as the 
small quantity which an individual carries in 
his pocket is to him, and though apparently 
at rest has been well desenbed as the most 
“hard-worked” money in the coimtry. 

Tlie savings and the new investments of the 
world arc in short identical. They are the 
additions made to the accumulated wealth of 
the world, the now railways, roads, houses, 
mills, canals, and such like things, and the 
improvement effected in the old ones. “When it 
is said that £200,000,000 a year is saved by a 
community what is meant is that £200,000,000 
worth of its annual produce is not consumed 
but is added to its accumulated wealth oi 
capital. 

Though the amount the community adds to 
its capital depends on the amount saved by 
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individiia' j, the individuals who save do not 
iu all cases settle in wliat form the additions 
to the capital shall appciir. When a man lends 
his livings without stipulating hoAV they sh?” 
be employed, or lets them “lie” at a bunk, he 
pinclically delegates the di'cisioii ol‘ this ques¬ 
tion tt) the bonower, or the banker. Similarly, 
when he buys already-existing property, he 
viituully delegates the decision to some one i 
who, having sold existing jU'operty, invests the 
proceeds in new inoperty. What the new 
capital of a community shell consist of thus 
conies to be settled to a great extent by a special 
class of linaiiciers, promoters, and speculators. 

K. a 

The investment of cajiilal by an individual 
in an undertaking alrcjuly existing is only a 
transfer of the command of currenoy fioin one 
pmoii to another. U makes no diminution in 
the floating cash in the bunks, but places the 
command of a ]*ortioii of it in one hand instead 
of in allot lier. A\'liere banking is fully developed, 
it does not even luonientaiily diminish available 
ciurouey. 'the tians!'ev as a rule is carried out 
by che<iue, and the only ellect upon currency is 
in the extent to whieh bankers may think it. 
desirable toineiease their cash holdings in time.s 
of more active demand. In the case of tlie in¬ 
vestment of floatingcajiiUl in aiiiiW undertaking, 
as iu the coiistiaietion of works not immediately 
{seductive, there is a diininntion of the itumedi- 
ute {luiehasiiig {lower of the community. It 
diinmisluxs by so much the auunmt of consum¬ 
able or exchangeable goods that can bo produced, 
irthc country be pre\iou8ly producing enough 
onlv for i**? own sinipoi t, it must now imitort to 
ail,‘ply some part of its rcfpiiremcnts. If it had 
already inqiorted, it must now imjiort more. 
The immediate, clfect upon the money market 
is, tliat the exchanges become unfavourable, 
and bullion must be cx{>ortod. ^ 

If investments be iniulc in a foreign under¬ 
taking, whether a now oiio or one ''ready in 
existence and under foreign ownership, the clfect 
is the same. It diminishes the immediate 
power of taking goods I'rom abroad, substitut¬ 
ing therefor an increased power in the future. 
But the cajiit al is, nevertheless, really locked u|‘, 
and gi cat danger may arise from this fact being 
disguised by credit issues. The financial ensis 
of 1846-47, and some others of equal importance, 
have been asciibed to the too rapid conversion 
of floating caiiital into fixed capital. It would 
give, perhaps, a more exact view of the condition 
of these times to describe tliom as resulting from 
the undue expansion of credit founded upon the 
fixed cajiital invest<‘d. n. w. n. 

INVOICE. A statement giving particulars 
of goods forwai<lcd by a trader to a customer, 
and of their cost, ai, i of the charges coiicenimg 
the same. Some foreign coimtiics require in¬ 
voices to be legalised by their consuls, or 
verified by declarations as to their accuracy. 


The omission of tin. |.rcscribed formalities maj 
cause the custom-house authorities at the port 
of destination to forbid tlie iuqKu tation. 

n. H. 

INVUMA, Eauio, a Piedmontese marquis. 
The book he wrote, though little knowji, de¬ 
serves notice for the able dcvelojmient of th« 
llicory of wealth which it contains. 

IHscarsi sulhi jyvWica ricchezza, ossia sctpra d\ 
quanto la costituisce, huIUi di lei arif/ine^ amnente 
e. rijiartmone (Genova), 1846.—Kcfcrred to in the 
I'AUiografii. del Traltati e ampendii <!'licon. 
pditica smiti da italiani dal 1765 al JSOl, by 
IVof. Cossa. A. B. 

I. O.U. An acknowledgment of indebtedness 
woided as follows: To A.B.—I.O.U. [I owe 
yon] £10—signed C.D. If such a document 
contains a {ivoniisc to jaiy, it should be stamped 
as ft promis.sory note. K. s. 

HUSH CUKHKNCY. This term at the 
beginning of the })resciit century denoted a 
money of account diflercnt from that in use in 
I’liglftiid. It dhsappears with the act of 182.5, 
w Inch finally as.sinnlalcd the curroney of Ireland 
lo that of Great BriUin. 

The English donominatiouB of money came 
early into use in Ireland. The value and the 
rating of coins weie both tampered vith on 
owa.sioii, alike by the sovereign, and, aiqiarcntly, 
by the Irish jiarliament; and throughout the 
variations in the intrinsic value of the English 
coinage, the Irish coins aiqicai to have remained 
always loss valuable. The rccoids of receipts 
of revenue between Henry Vlll. ami James I. 
give amounts both in English and Irish currency, 
the latter being accounted less valuable by one- 
third, so that the amounts of English arc thieo* 
fourths of the amounts iu Irish currency. In 
fact there existed exactly tlie state ot things 
described iu tlie artiele on Uoi.o:siKs: De* 
NOMINATIONAT- CUURENCY IN. 

By a juoclamation of James 11. when a 
fugitive in Ireland (25th Mareh 1689), the 
guinea is raLcd*at i;i:4s. Irish, and the 
shilling at 13d. Irish. This seems to be the 
fiist establishment of the ratio afterwards more 
liarticularly associated with the term “Irish 
currency ” ; and it is therelore incoiTcct to date 
that ratio from W. W^'ood’s halCpenco (3 725), 
as Mr. Culloy docs iu his evidence cited at foot. 

Tliis ratio, which subsisted tlirough the 
18th century, gave a diflcrence of 8^ per 
cent on amounts of English converted into Irish 
money. All transactions between the two 
kingdoms were adjusted on this basis, oud Ibis 
inconvenience tended to enhance the premium 
on bills of exchange which between 1812 and 
1816 hod risen to 10 per cent; so that 
£118:6:8 Irish money was required to pay a 
debt of £100 in England. After the union 
this lieeamo more and more intolerable; the 
first imjKirtaiit measure in alleviation was tliat 
of 1817 which authorised the transfer of 
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government and certain other funds between 
the kingdoms at the so-called par of per 
cent. Tho anomaly was aholislicd by the act 
of 1825 (6 Goo. IV. c, 79), which assimilated 
the ouiTcucy in all jmrts of the United Kingdom, 
and cnacteci that contracts entered into 2 >re\ious 
to the date of tho act should he satisfied by 
a })aymont in KiiglLsli currency of of the 
amount expressed to b(' owing in Irish currency. 
The copper tokens of Ireland wxro called in 
under the same act. 

[^Ilouse of Comviom Papers^ 18G8-69, vol. xxxv. 
pt. 2, p. 379. Evidence of Mr. ('iillcy befon! Mic 
Comuiissioii on International Coinage, 1867-G8.—• 
Kelly’s Cavibist, 1831, pi>. 401-403.] c. a. h. 

IRISH LAND LAWS. See Land Legis¬ 
lation, IttlSlI. 

IRON AND STEEL AS MONEY. Little 
doubt exists as to tho extensive use of iron as 
money in very ancient times (probably in tho 
period from 1000 to COO Ji.o.), though, on 
account of the rapidity with which that metal 
rusts, no specimens now exist, and their exact 
form is therefore uncertain. Probably, however, 
they resembled in shape the .small ingots which 
are found in use at the present day in Central 
Africa. 

Experiments were made at the Royal Mint, 
London, in the year 1884, with a view to dis¬ 
cover what would bo the rate of wear of sbjel 
coius. The average wear after 26 hours’ friction 
was ’0032 grammes of soft steel and *0029 
grammes of hard steel coins. When .s(»ft and 
hal'd steel coins were subjected to friction to¬ 
gether, tho soft coins lost, after 52 hours’ friction, 
•0077 grammes, and the hard coins only *0042 
grammes. The amount of metal lost, even in 
the case of tho hardened steel, approximates 
closely to the loss sustained by standai'd gobl 
and silver coius, when subjected to the same 
process. E- a. 

IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYAIENT is 
more a social than an econonyc question, and it 
U one which the earlier economists hardly 
noticed. It has of late years been thoroughly 
recognised as an evil requiring careful investiga¬ 
tion. Tho board of trade is now carrying out 
inquiries which it is hoped will throw consider¬ 
able light on this subject. The Americans 
have also been paying much attention to it, but 
without particular succ^. At present, there¬ 
fore, no series of w'ell-ol>scrved facts exists to 
support generalisations on the subject. 

Inconstancy of employment, as Professor 
V^rehall terms it, is one of the chief conditions 
which presents itself for consideration in con¬ 
nection with the mass of unemployed in all 
countries. It may in this connoction be viewed 
either as a result or a cause. Some men are 
BO inefficient, so-lazy, or disiuclined for regi^r 
work, that tliey prevent themselves from being 
regularly employed. Aud in dealing with 
queetic'us of Irf^Urity of employment, it is of 


primary necessity to decide whether the case 
in point is such a result or no. It is only 
when it is a caiiso of distress arising outside 
the worker himself that its consideration falls 
within the proper sphere of economics. Hero it 
is closely connected with the problem of the 
“unenijdoyed.” 

The cunses of irvegiilanty in employment arc : 

(1) Essential comhUoiis of the occupation—the 
work of the pauit'-i arnl mason arc liable to be 
iiitemi]>te<l in certain states of the weather — 
the ellect of a season on the <lemand for certain 
goods. Thus fiiiTiers aie much harder at woik in 
Uie autumn; and it is iii evidence behire the labour 
commission (C. 6708, 111. 1892, j). 44) that in tho 
confectionery trade the girls ar<‘ often out of woik 
Irom December, when tlie Christmas demand is 
over, up till Febiuai-y. 

(2) Accidental circumstances which indirectly 
produce irregularity: 

(a) Tho use of machinery. Of itself tho use 
of nmehinety might be quite regular in eflect, but 
constant labour - saving improvenn'iits tend to 
dhsplace labour. The temlcncy of employers to 
produce in excefcs of the current demand is not 
strictly attributable to machinery, us suggested in 
evitleiice belorc tho Lal)Our Commission (C. 7063, 
1. 1893). 

(5) Fluctuation of trade, produced hy causes 
perhaps too coniplicated to classify roughly, but 
arising from the c<»mj)ctition : (a) of home 
manufacturers, (/3) of foreign couutrios. Thu.s 
“foreign tariffs” were cited before tho labour 
commission a cause of irregularity in employ¬ 
ment : and the fall in j^rlces was suggested as 
having that effect in the course of tho enquiries 
of tlie Gold and Silver Coinmisbiou, aud lliat ou 
Depression in Trade (1886). 

Tho above lieadspr<»bably iiicludeall the (auses 
at work, but the aualysis is not perfect. “Influx 
into towns,” by which is meant over-competi¬ 
tion of hands for any given work, has been 
cited another cause, but this really only 
describes one of the conditions arising in part 
out of irregular employment; tliongh doubtless 
the condition I'oacts so as to make matteiw 
worse. 

Dock Labour (q.v.) presents prol)ably the 
worst instance of irregular employment, certainly 
the most prominent at tho present time. It is 
ill evidence before the labour commission that 
the average number of months for which the 
lalwurers were at work was seven ; the rest of 
the year they used to “hang about the gatM 
and starve ” :—the evil is tho irregularity of 
employment reduciug the average wage to lOs. 
a week; some only get 5s.; some are out of 
work for montliB” (C. 6708, II. 1892, pp. 9 
and 12). On the other hand one witness of 
groat exjierieuco (Mr. Hill) contended that this 
state of things was the fault of the men. At the 
time of tho late dock strike attention was 
dii'ected to the importance of regulating the 
labour, aud something has been done in thif 
direction. 
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As above stated, the problem whother it is 
possible to counteract irregularity in employ¬ 
ment has only recently come up for solution. 
Professor Marshall doubts if evU whieh 
“rightly attracts public attention” is gi’eatcr 
than it was in past ages. 

'Phe palliatives or remedies hitherto suggestttd 
are practically but tliree, winch require considera- 
tioii in detail. 

(i) It i.s contended that the rcnnmenitiou or 
wages of an irregular einj>loyment tend to be pro¬ 
portionately liiglier than tlio.se which are more 
regular. Prulessor MarhUall lay.s this down, 
{ficon. of IiuL, 1881, vol. i. ]>. 537), ami instances 
the medical man. 

(ii) Tlie eight hours day is relietl on hy seveial 
witnesses bclore the lulmur commission for mak¬ 
ing employment more regular. No one, however, 
hiis explained how this cllV.ct will be manifested. 
It cAunot of itself nlTect the irregularity arising 
out of the u.se of iiiarhinery or lluctualions of 
trade; and as it will tend to incnia.se tlie pro¬ 
ductiveness of the labour cmj)loyed, it will not 
immediately stop over-competition hy opening 
avenues for the unemployed. Yet if it is allowtai 
to come naturally, and as the result of experience, 
it will cimbiue witli other causes to operate in the 
direction of greater regularity. 

(iii) Organisation ol all laliour as far as jiossiide 
into permanent services with some security of 
tenure for f'e individual seems the most hopeful 
solution Ihe most prosperous ernployds as a 
boily at tlie pre.sent d.iy are tliose of tlio great 
railway <’om])am(!s, and next to them those of 
some large linns wliere a reciprocal feeling exi^Ls 
between masters and men, resulting in permanent'* 
of engagement accompanied hy provisions for sick¬ 
ness and Old age. The eliiuimitiou of daily emn 
petition is the lirst step to the better regulation 
of laboui. Ai the same time tliere should be 
ampib power to dismiss bad ami incompetent men. 
This has ulway.s been the difficulty in the organised 
system, and is precisely the point where the trades- 
union system is ai>t to break down. jl 

Finally, it has l>een suggested os an advan¬ 
tage in iiTcgular forms of einployii.ont, that 
there arc periods of leisure. But when these 
are prolonged, there is a danger of anxiety as 
to the future which more than corujieusates for 
enforced idleness. Leisure to be valuable should 
be acooiniianiod hy regular employment. 

[Professor Foxwell, Irregularity qf JCmfioymerU 
and Fluctuations of Prices. —Marshall, Ecmmxies 
qf Industry, vol. i. pp. 537-38, 736-37.—Reports 
of Labour Commission, passim, e.specially Tom 
Mann’s ovidei.ee in C. 7063 (1893), vol. i., and 
Sidney 'Webb’s iu id. vo'i. ii. See Evidence of 
Select Committee on Unemployed, 1895 ; and G. 
H. Duckworth in Ecm. Journal, March 1896.] 

0. A. H. 

IRRITANCY (Scots law). Forfeiture of 
lease or of tenancy in Feu through some neglect 
or contravention, 'ibis may arise by force of 
law, or under the terms of the contract. 
Irritancies arising by force of law—such as 
loss of B feu through non-iiayment of the 
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feu-duty for two years—are puigcable at any 
time before judgment by payment or restitution 
or fulfilment of the condition. An irritancy 
arising from agi’cemcnt can, in general, not be 
so ]mrgcd. 

[Ranidnc, On l^eases, 461.] a. D. 

ISELIN, Isaak (1728-1782), a Swiss 
physiociut. Re belonged to an old business 
family of Bale, and passed the gi-cater jiart of 
his life in his native city, w’lierc, after vain 
attempts to obtain a profc.ssoi ship at the uni- 
versit}’-, lie was elected, in 1756, secretary to 
tlie council (scorelary of state). In this 
position lie displayed gi'eat literary capacity, 
occupying hiiiiHulf at first witli jihilosophical 
and liiatorical subjects, but labouring entirely 
during the last ten yeai's of his life (1772- 
1782), under the banners of tlic jihysiocrats. 
To t!io older pre-iiliysiocratic period belong 
his works: J'alriotbchfi und PkUosophische 
Triiumc eincs MenscJicvfrciindcs (Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthrojust), 1765, 
and Oeschicfdc der Mcmchhcit (History of 
Mankind), 1762. Both coiiijiositions show 
little originality. The second nainod exhibits 
a rather arbitrary reading of history, somewhat 
in the sense of tlio later Faquisse of Cokdoucet. 
The cliange to the doctrines of the iihysiocrats 
is first obvious in the Versurh uherdie gcsclligc 
Ordnung (Essay on Social Order), 1772, where 
it is said iu the preface that an “ able man ” 
(was it Schlcttwein 1) had some time belbio 
directed him to the stmly of the French 
economists. But tlie instruction seemed obscure 
to him, and “the fervour with which some 
defenders of these tiuths extolled the dis¬ 
coveries of their teacliors seemed to mo to bo 
charlataiiiy ratber than that honourable zeal 
for the truth which animates noble minds.” 
Afterwards, by good fortune, the Ei*Hi':Mfiuii)E8 
DuCiTOYEN(^.v.)came into hisliands,after read¬ 
ing which, Quesnay became in his eyes “ what 
Newton is in the eyes of a rnatliematician.” 
The new str dptiint comes to light, fully 
matured, in the work wliicli apjiearod four 
years later:— Triiumc eines Menschcftifreundes. 
(Dioams of a Philanthropist), 1776. This 
book is by no means a second edition of the 
work published in 1755, as is generally 8ni>- 
poacd, and as might have been conjectured from 
the kindred title, but quite a new work. He 
cx[)rc8S03 himself thus on the subject, in tlie pre¬ 
face : “ What I put into jirint twenty years ago 
under the title of Fatriotisclie und Philosophieciic 
Triiv/nic^incs Mcnsdtevfrenndfs —(Patriotic and 
Philosophic Dreams of a Philanthiopist), and 
what I uow publish entitled Trimme eines 
MmscJicnfreundcs (Dreams of a Philanthropist), 
although they agree in design, aie nevertheless 
two quite diiferent things. Those wore merely 
sentiments of a young man, to give a now edition 
of which would be quite needless, and which may 
fairly bo allowed to sink into oblivion.” Iselin 
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thus publicly rotiviclcd his old ideas in favtmr of 
theauthorawho had adopted Qiicsnay’sieaching, 
as the Maupiia of Miiubeau, Bandeau, Comte 
d'Alhou, and otlxu’s. Ooiumeueiiigfrom the same 
year, 177C, Iseliii published a monthly joiinial 
in German, dedicated to the propaganda of tlio 
doctrines of tlie economists ; this boie the title, 
borrowed from the Krencli organ of tlic sidiooJ, 
Epliemeriden dcr Mcnschhal (Kjihcjuoridos of 
Mankind, or Library of Moral Philosojdiy and 
Politics). This soon gained a great reputation 
in German-speaking countries, and numhered 
among its contributors many of the most pro¬ 
minent economic authors of Gc'i-many. AfUjr 
the death of Iscliii, which took place in 1782, 
it was earned on under the cditorsliip of G. W. 
Bockcr, professor at the “Adcligiui Gymnasium” 
in Dresden. For the icst, Isclin did not in all 
points agree with the “eminent Qnosnay.” 
He would have allowed the IwroT Unique to 
be assessed progressively instead of j)roj)ortion- 
tttcly ; and if indeed lie occasionally says with 
Mirabeaii that llio best corn law is nmie, yet 
elsewhere again he dolonds the ])ublic granaries 
condemned by Qucsiiay. How uiihiHlori<'al]y, 
besides, Iselin reasoned, rcg.irdlcss of liis former 
historical studies, is shown in the ]»assages in 
his Trdume (Dreams) whore he maintains that 
only “chance and caprice have produced the 
difference between one people and aiiotlier 
people,” and when he tlieii concludes that 
“everywhere likewise the laws must bo the 
same, what is just in Oluua must necessarily 
also be so at Sau Marino.” Human institutions 
have corrupted the natural order, and Isclin 
concludes his Trdmrui (Dreams) with au ideal 
constitution, by means of which “instructive 
fiction” he tries to rcconcilu tlie rejmhlicanism 
of his Swiss fatherland witli tlie enlightened 
despotism recommended by C^nesnay. Finally, 
Iselin proves liimaelf to be a true son of his 
generation, antici|witiiig the complete salvatimi 
of mankind in the education of the }>cople. This 
caused Basedow, the German aiiostlo of edu¬ 
cation, to apjiear to him, with (^uesnay, the 
person most Avorthy of emulation. 

[A. T. Mioskowski, haodc Iselin, Biislo, 
1875.—W. Roschcr, GeschulUe ifat-ional- 
okoTiomik in VeutseMand, 1874.] a. o. 

ISNARD, Achu.le Nicolas, bom in Paris, 
died in 1802 or 1803. He published, anony¬ 
mously, ill 1781, a Traiii dcs liichcsses (London 
and Lausanne, 2 vols., 8vo), and in 1801 his 
Considerations tMoiiqMS sur Ics Caiascs d'anior- 
tisament de la Detle PuUviue (Paris^ 1801). 
ii.e former is directed against the theory of 
ih^produU net and of the single tax of (iuesnay; 
Isnard does not mention Adam Smith, although 
generally concurring with tlie latter’s views on 
the origin of w^ltb, the effects of protection, 
and of the accumulation of gold and silver, etc. 

Isnard, who was an engineer, has fretjuenily 
recourse to mathematical symbols, although 


ho docs not venture farther than equations oi 
the fiist degi’ee and simple jwoblems in the nile 
cil three. As having done this, he is mention<-(| 
by Ji'von.s ill bis 'finory of I'olitical Economy 
2nd ed. 1879, a]>pcn<lix i. p. 301. K. ra. 

ISOLA, Fkancrkco (first half of 19tli 
cciilmy), Italian economist, is mentioned hy A. 
Giazi.iui in his Idee ccoriomiciic deyh scntlori 
EtihUnufic limnaymli sino al 1S4S, etc., Modena 
1893, jip. 166-7. Ho was ajipointed, hy the 
papal government, a niemher of the committee 
for the reform of the commercial code, and 
found in tlie materials thus provided the basis 
t)f liis treatise on iiohlical economy. Istda 
was a protcetioiiist, for though nominally 
a suppoiter of free-trade, he admits many 
exwq)tions to this jn-inciple. He proposes to 
]»rohil>it the import of such articles as would 
injure the sale of similar home products ; and 
also to limit the goods imported, fearing a 
general excess of production. Ho also discusses 
gimcial valuers, considering that these originate 
in tlie demands of consnmei's, and in the 
scarcity of the goods iheniselves. He consideis 
that Avith rt‘S[iect to money it is its intniisio 
value as a commodity wliioli, together witli 
rapidity of circulation, forms the toUl purchas¬ 
ing poAver of the circulating inediiim, and 
deteimmes the quantity of goods a maiket may 
rcquii'c. Ho AVTote also on interest and f.axa- 
tiou, recommending that this should fall on 
supernuous wcaltli, and recommending indirect 
taxation. 

JsiUtizioni di Commercio e di EcimwnUi civile, 
Roma, 1811. a. u. 
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IntUKluetioii, j). -liMt; 'I'Ih' Eaity Vha.se, ]). 4(U ; Shixt- 

iKial ami Ojilnmsl.ic rikiM-, ]». 4C>t >; KcientiHc Phase, 

j>. 4G(); III the Twoiity-llve Ypars, App., p. H08. 

No one now, we imagine, would agree with 
Augusiin Thierry, in characterising political 
economy a.s “cette science bourgeoise surgie 
dans les villes d’ltalio,” nor would consoientioua 
scholarship ever entitle Italy to take the earliest 
jilace clironologically in economic research. 
Nevertheless it is beyond question that the 
early development of commercial wealth in 
mediffival Italy, the vigorous industries and 
economic inter-relations of her republican cities, 
attracted Italian thinkers early to the study of 
]ioUtical economy. Italy can boast of a pro¬ 
minent position in the history of the science 
from the remotest times. 

Italian economic thought, when traced from 
its fii*8t sourocs doAvn to the [ircsent day, shows 
ill its evolution, thovigh chequered by many 
irregularities, three well-marked stages, corro- 
siHjnding to certain analogous conditions of the 
social evolution of the country. 'I'hei-e is at 
first a roughly-developed, almost archaic phase 
of ecoiiomio inquiry, the ])rodnct of patriarchal 
economic relations; to this succeeds the super 
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ficial and optimistic phaao of tho science, the 
product of the smill industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scicnlifc phase, 
develojiiiig with tho exj^ausion of capital. The 
first pliiiso extends from the middle of the 13tl' 
to the end of the 18th century; tho second 
cairies us on to 1870 ; the tliird, iniliated 
about 1870, is developing bonwith our eyes, 
and jniiy not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Karbj Phase,. —Kconoinic thought in 
Itiily seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of tho less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every ])haac of economic science is distiu- 
guishod from.it« ]>receding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few caiiy writers 
of Italy who touch on economic (]uostions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine Ihemselves to 
praiso or criticism from a jmrely theological 
standpoint. The lirst advance ni more thorough¬ 
going ftiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concernrd 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far a,s tlieso sub.servc their tlieojics ' 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for tho first time on the 
field ol g(,ijuiiie economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
ii.'i ineL to currency; and a rich an«l varied litcru- 
lu**c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Greater dej-tli is attained in analysis of inland 
and foieign trade and its regulation. TlieiU ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
exUmal .nanifestationa, secondary forms, or 
Aic’ket values, without bringing out the inner 
tiA/ms eonnecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the temination of tho early 
phase c>o wo come aei'oss some passing obser- 
v;.;,ion8 on the production and distribmioii of 
we.tlUi ; but these entbody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppos u.sury,— 
both by authority of tho Bible, popes, aud 
councils, ai*d ou tho princijde that time belongs 
to God and may not bo sold. He also wi'ote 
learned treatises ou monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealtli. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both I’aolino Mine- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colouna (1247-1316) 
wrote. Tho Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lamily. and the 
citizen; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15tlj 
century theologiciai Cbonomics were dcvelojxjd 
in the ^Yritings of St Ani'ONInus, archbishop 
of Florence (1389-1 ’56), aud of St Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They i-each the real gist of tlie 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth frofti tlie basis of theological morality 
tljough thc^ too have their say against usury. 
In tho 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis¬ 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and piiLctical, stimulated by the new i»heuo- 
mona of deposit aud loan banks oC the Monti di 
(see Mo.nt.s i>e PifriT:) and the ]>ul>lic re¬ 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed ebiefiy by Iho 
Augustiiiiaiis. The Monti di I’ietfi were con¬ 
demned by the Augustinian Nicolo Barianiio and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso lUS Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Bnsto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of excliango became at 
that ej)ocli the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, .some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capollone, 
attacked }irofitdorived fromexchange operations, 
while otliei-s, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal¬ 
vatore ajid Basilio Aleinaimi, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tifie tondi'Ucy began gradually to replace tho 
older scholastic and religious views; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and tho practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency IumI not indeed been wanting at 
remoter cjiochs. In the 14 th (lentury Petrarch, 
in his book J)e repullica optime adviinisiranda, 
expatiated on justice and modei-ution in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
(le Iscniia too, the Neajiolitan legist, cxjuessed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotnigii, aud esjieeially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)e regia 
et boni }miuipis o^cio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on tho utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
jmblic exjicnditure, on the convenience of farm¬ 
ing taxes, and ou the as.sessinent of taxes. 
The 16tli century can boast of still greater 
progress in the .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmikiu, Francesco Ouiociaudini, 
and Nicolo Maehiavelli. The first occupied him¬ 
self laagely witli ]>olitiwi1 economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frcijueiitly 
iuri’oducos economics into his historical writings, 
and with gixiat skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure jiro- 
sperity to industry tlie .slate should guarantee 
, the se(mFity of jiioperty aiiJ grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capaldo producer; he alsomain- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pcqnilous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcsjicctive govcinmcnts ; aud, 
finally, anticipates Maituus in aflirmiiig that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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the hnmai) race (see in particular hk. ii. of the ' 
Stoi'k Fiorentine, chs. i. and ii. ; also the 
discourses on the first Decade of Livy, bk. ii. 
chs. iii. and v.). Kven with gi’cater force 
than Machiavellj, Giovanni IIotero had held 
this arguinenj; in his work liagione di Staio, 
con ire lil>ri ddle della grandesm e magni- 
ficaixa dcllc dff<i (three books dealing with the 
causes of tlio greatness and magnifiecnco of 
cities) (1589), in whieli he insists, fi*om the 
political 8tandpc)int, on the necessity of ])ro- 
vidiiig an cfiuilibrium between the increase of 
population and that of .subsistence, and urges 
the foundation of colonics as a remedy for an 
excess of the former. Botero moreover has 
some remarkable observation^, inspired it is 
true in part by Boiun, on government mono¬ 
polies and on the restraints placed on com¬ 
mercial liberty. 

The evidence of the a<lvance amongst Italian 
thinkers in the direction of abainloning the geiu^ral 
and abstract considerations so dear to the ancient 
writers for athorongh investigation of their social 
mechanism, is seen in the very numerous contem¬ 
porary treatises on cun-ency. The deplorable state 
of the Italian rnonctaiy system, the continual de¬ 
basement of coin by dilferent rulers, and the gieat 
variety of coins cuiTCiit in the dilferent states of 
the peninsula, to the great detriment of trade, 
could not fail to engage the attention of economists, 
and it is no marvel ii as Ganii.h said, Italy was 
always famous for the worst cuircncy and the best 
writings on currency. First of these in order of 
time is the Discorso sopra le moneie e della vera 
^proporsMme fra Voro e Vargenlo^ 1582, by Gaspare 
SoARUFFi, who was first to propose the inter¬ 
national unification of monetary systems and 
universal, or at least Europ«in, bimetallism with 
a ratio (corresponding to that in force in Ids Hay) 
of 1 to 12. After Scarufli, Davanzati (1588) 
published two short treatises, remarkable for 
elegance of style, one on coinage, in which he 
maintains that the expenses of mintage should be 
borne by the state, the other on exchanges. Un¬ 
like other writers, e.g. Brogoia, who exaggerated 
the importance of money os facilitating hoarding, 
Davanzati does not lose sight of money as an 
iostrumeut of circulation, comparing it to the 
circulation of the blood, which, if congested at any 
point produces atrophy and dropsy, whence he 
concludes that an etjual distributio;! of money 
should be brought about in all parts of Italy. 
Geminiano MontanarI (1683-1687) opposes the 
sweating of the coin^e by rulers, and lays down use¬ 
ful precepts on the methods of regulating judiciously 
the circulation, with suggestive remarks on money. 
Still more distinguished and less remote from the 
• '♦ual focus of the science are the works oPGallvni 
on surrcncy (1750),—free from most of the pre¬ 
judice of mercantilism,—of Pagnini, »St4i giusto 
prem delU cose (On the fair price of Commodities) 
1751, which contains profound reflections on 
the different chgiracteristics of the circulating 
medium in ancient and modem economy, and the 
excdlent Oss&rvazioni sopra il preata l^ale okUe 
mosute (Observations on the l^al price of Money) 


by Pompeo Nbri the Florentine (1751). But all 
these writers who investigate currency from the 
standpoint of the mint and the state rather than 
from that of tlie economist, are excelled by Antonio 
Srhra of Cosi-nzo, who in his Drere traltato delU 
cause che posmno fare abbondim li regni d'oro e 
d'argenio (Short treatise on the causes which can 
lead to ahuiid.imse of Gold ami Silver) (1618), sets 
forth lucidly a theory of money in relation to 
international trade, adniiiably elucidating the 
mechanism of exchange and showing that a favour¬ 
able exchange, believed by his contemporaries to 
be elhn’ted by sovereign decree, is the natural result 
of excess of exports over imports, and that there¬ 
fore tlie only way for a nation to secure and 
maintain it is by promoting indnsiry and encourag¬ 
ing enterprise, and not, as Mgn said later, by 
imposing custom-duties on manufactured imports ; 
especiidly, maintains Serra, by developing manu¬ 
factures, inasmuch as these have an indefinite 
possibility of increase, while agricultural com¬ 
modities follow the law of Diminishing Retuuns. 
A roimirkable forecast this of the famous law 
expounded later in Englaml by West, HicardO, 
Malthus, and .T. S. Mill. Not lass jn-airfeworthy 
is the vehemence with which Serra opposes the 
debasing atid sweating of the coinage,—the very 
mo<le, on the other hand, occurring to M. Antonio 
1>B Sanoiis as the best for remedying the fall in 
exchange and the crises in the kingdom of Naplas. 

To the list of writers on currency we may add 
the names of Domenico and Luigi Diodati, of 
Tuhboli, and of Romeo Bocchi (1621), who 
treated with ability of payments and compensa¬ 
tions. There arc other writings called forth by 
the establishment of bauk.s at Venice and Genoa, 
but unimportant us regards theory. 

The analysis of currency naturally led Italian 
economists on to study the kindred, perhaps 
deejier, suh,j(H'.t of international trade. They 
discussed various systems referring to the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the day. The difficulty of 
importing foreign coni through defective trans¬ 
port, together with the increase of population 
which began to press on demand, induced econo- 
i mists, e.g* Skgni (1602), and Tapia (1688), to 
I favour the system of annona (stores), called the 
j Sisfema Annomrio, or system of providing food, 

I and of com stores (Grenikrs d’Abondance), 
intended to ensure the country abundance ol 
food by sto]>iiing exports. The complaints of 
the agrinulturists, the iinprovcriiont of trans¬ 
port, and the giwth of |K>pulation, led first 
to a weakening and ultimately to the abidition 
of this primitive organisation of commerce. 
The discussion thus aroused gave rise early 
to controversy, and led to the institution 
of the Meroanti1/K Ststkm, which, while 
allowing the free hnjioi'tnt.ion of raw jiroduce, 
lays prohibitive duties on the im]tort of manu¬ 
factures, seeking to develop national manu¬ 
factures and thus promote the introduction 
of cheap foreign corn. Mercantilism in its prim¬ 
itive fonn was defended by Bklloni (1750), an 
I author commended by Sir James Steuart—■ 
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ficial and optimistic phaao of tho science, the 
product of the smill industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scicnlifc phase, 
develojiiiig with tho exj^ausion of capital. The 
first pliiiso extends from the middle of the 13tl' 
to the end of the 18th century; tho second 
cairies us on to 1870 ; the tliird, iniliated 
about 1870, is developing bonwith our eyes, 
and jniiy not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Karbj Phase,. —Kconoinic thought in 
Itiily seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of tho less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every ])haac of economic science is distiu- 
guishod from.it« ]>receding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few caiiy writers 
of Italy who touch on economic (]uostions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine Ihemselves to 
praiso or criticism from a jmrely theological 
standpoint. The lirst advance ni more thorough¬ 
going ftiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concernrd 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far a,s tlieso sub.servc their tlieojics ' 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for tho first time on the 
field ol g(,ijuiiie economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
ii.'i ineL to currency; and a rich an«l varied litcru- 
lu**c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Greater dej-tli is attained in analysis of inland 
and foieign trade and its regulation. TlieiU ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
exUmal .nanifestationa, secondary forms, or 
Aic’ket values, without bringing out the inner 
tiA/ms eonnecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the temination of tho early 
phase c>o wo come aei'oss some passing obser- 
v;.;,ion8 on the production and distribmioii of 
we.tlUi ; but these entbody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppos u.sury,— 
both by authority of tho Bible, popes, aud 
councils, ai*d ou tho princijde that time belongs 
to God and may not bo sold. He also wi'ote 
learned treatises ou monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealtli. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both I’aolino Mine- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colouna (1247-1316) 
wrote. Tho Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lamily. and the 
citizen; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15tlj 
century theologiciai Cbonomics were dcvelojxjd 
in the ^Yritings of St Ani'ONInus, archbishop 
of Florence (1389-1 ’56), aud of St Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They i-each the real gist of tlie 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth frofti tlie basis of theological morality 
tljough thc^ too have their say against usury. 
In tho 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis¬ 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and piiLctical, stimulated by the new i»heuo- 
mona of deposit aud loan banks oC the Monti di 
(see Mo.nt.s i>e PifriT:) and the ]>ul>lic re¬ 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed ebiefiy by Iho 
Augustiiiiaiis. The Monti di I’ietfi were con¬ 
demned by the Augustinian Nicolo Barianiio and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso lUS Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Bnsto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of excliango became at 
that ej)ocli the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, .some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capollone, 
attacked }irofitdorived fromexchange operations, 
while otliei-s, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal¬ 
vatore ajid Basilio Aleinaimi, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tifie tondi'Ucy began gradually to replace tho 
older scholastic and religious views; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and tho practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency IumI not indeed been wanting at 
remoter cjiochs. In the 14 th (lentury Petrarch, 
in his book J)e repullica optime adviinisiranda, 
expatiated on justice and modei-ution in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
(le Iscniia too, the Neajiolitan legist, cxjuessed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotnigii, aud esjieeially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)e regia 
et boni }miuipis o^cio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on tho utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
jmblic exjicnditure, on the convenience of farm¬ 
ing taxes, and ou the as.sessinent of taxes. 
The 16tli century can boast of still greater 
progress in the .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmikiu, Francesco Ouiociaudini, 
and Nicolo Maehiavelli. The first occupied him¬ 
self laagely witli ]>olitiwi1 economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frcijueiitly 
iuri’oducos economics into his historical writings, 
and with gixiat skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure jiro- 
sperity to industry tlie .slate should guarantee 
, the se(mFity of jiioperty aiiJ grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capaldo producer; he alsomain- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pcqnilous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcsjicctive govcinmcnts ; aud, 
finally, anticipates Maituus in aflirmiiig that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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of capital; while their views on production wore 
meagre and v&giw. The observations oi Beecai'ia 
on division of labour are always ( 2 uo£ed. 

“Everybody proves by experience,’'he says, 
“that the constant application of hands and wits 
to the same kind of work and product renders 
the same easier, better, and more fruitful than 
would he the result did every one make by him¬ 
self merely what is necessary to himself; whence 
it comes Lliut some paslmc cattle, some card wool, 
others spin it, some grow coni, otliers make bread, 
raiment, tools for the agriculturists and laboiners, 
cunsiiig growth and concatenation of arts and a 
division of them so as to serve common and 
private utility among all classes and conditions.” 
{Elem. di Ec. PithUica, ]>t. i. eh. i.). 

Here we got, it is true, the social division of 
labour, but nothing about its technical division, 
or specialisrition within the same industiy, an 
exact idea of which Adam Smith was to set 
forth in so masterly a manner seven years later. 
Yet these oliservatioms hy Bcccaria, and tliose 
of Veiri, that in jnoductiou man docs not create, 
but confines his ojtciations to collecting and 
sejiarating material already existing, with some 
considerations by the same autlior on the 
inllueiico of climate on eiliciency of labour, 
are all that is worth gleaning from the works 
of the earliir Italian economists on tho subject 
of production. 

Isor do their writings on tho distribution of 
w'ealih take any liigher rank ; inasmuch as they 
have not attained to an exact definition of in¬ 
come, wages, jirolita, and rent of land, liotero’s 
view, that jjopnlation is limited by subsisteiic-e, 
is restated by Beccaria, and more clearly still 
by Ricci (1787), but these writers treat the 
subject only in a sujmrlicial manner, and not 
in such a way as to entitle them, as some 
would liavo it, to be regarded as pi'emii'sors 
of Malthus. Of more frequent occurrence in 
the writings of the economists of this cpocli, 
e.g. Cakacoioli (1784), Paoleiti, Beccaria, 
whoso remarks on wages are termed “classic” 
by the Russian writer Wcninrdski, is the asser¬ 
tion that high jirices of provisions, and the rise 
in money wages which ensues, are injurious to 
industry, —an assertion which, put forwa'd 
contemporaneously in England by a series of 
economists, and repealed by Smith, Is the 
logical consequence of the theory which reckons 
wages among the elements of the cost and of tho 
value of the product. One marked character¬ 
istic of the Italian economists of tin's period is 
the absolute eclecticism with whiidi they j)cr- 
}>ctually oscillate between the mercantilists and 

1 physiocrats, and strive to reconcile tlie de¬ 
ductions from both. Besides this it is well to 
note the lofty and humane princijdes inspiring 
their remarks on economic inlations, contrasting 
favourably with those of their French and 
English contemporaries,— their sympathetic 
interest in tl’e fate of the producer->-w’luch they 
consider more.^important than the exigencies 


of pToduotiou—their courageous denunciation 
of the wrotcliedness of tho peasants, tJieir 
thorougligoing predilection for small lanning, 
and finally their cloipieiit pleading that tlio 
Ic^dslator should intervene to mitigate ecouomio 
inequality and injustice,—in these matters they 
sound the prelude to what is now known as 
socialism of tho chair (see Soojams i s of tub 
CiiAlJi). This txme is roiuinon to all the ecoiro- 
inists of the j»eninsula, and not, as some hol<l, 
2 )eculi.ir to ceutial and northern Italy, since it 
is equally shown in tho works of tiio southern 
(Jcnovfsi, (laliani, Filangieii, and Broggia, and 
in those of tlic uortheni Bcccaria, Vasco, and 
Verri, and again among tlie Tuscans, Baiidiiii, 
and Paoletti. All our economists of whatever 
school coiiceni themselves not only, like Adam 
Smith, with the wealth of nations, hut also, 
and as much, with the pahlk ural, for which 
the voiy titles of their ivorks arc the pioot, 
namely those of Vasco, Paoletti, P.ilinieri, 
Mi'iiATOJii, etc.—a sigiiilicant dilhiicuce, aUest.- 
iiig the ethical and philanthropic cliaKictcr of 
economic science in Ihily. This character is 
pDSsihly due in jiart to the fact that some of 
our economists, like Ortes, Paoletti, Bandini, 
Oaliani, Ammiralo, Vasco, Oenovesi, and 
Pascoli, have been ecclcsiiistics; others, like 
Beccaria, Verri, Scarnffi, D’Arco, Cairaccioli, 
are nobles ; while few only, like Davanzati, 
Bi'oggia, Bclloni, have been merchaiits or 
hankers. Nevertheless the generous and noble 
expressions to wliich we have releried, and 
which deservedly attract so much synijiathy to 
our economi.sts ol this epoch, do not ii.se fiom 
the narrow limits of seutiuienliil litrrature nor 
do they show any profound icflcction on the 
laws of ecoiiomiotj. 

One amongst them, however, does not deserve 
this ciiticism, and rises far above liis contem- 
jioraries. This is tlie Vcnctiau monk Oiaininai ia 
Ortes, Vohe of the greatest economists of tlie 
18th century.* 

1 7’ftcopi?uoJw?o/ Ort&j.-—G-Ortrs was unqucstuniaWy 
the most original thinker among iil) inUiaD oennomists. 
In his licoimviia Narionale (1774), las JiiJUssumi suUa 
I'npolcunoTie (1790), and in some of his minor writings, 
he dcvulo]>s a coniploto sysUmi of economic science. 
Tim fnnduinental notion fium wliich he sturls is, tliat 
ttgiven jiopiilatioTi cannot consume, ami tliereforo cannot 
jinxluce, more than a lini]U‘«l quantity of goods, ami 
that this quantity is ju.st sucli as to require for its 
production not more tlian the iabour of onodialf of the 
given population. Ilence ho di‘duoe.s the opinion tliat 
a niuii cannot increase tils own wcallh wiUintit rodiieing 
to a corresponding extent tlio woallh of another man; 
in other wonls. Unit the inereaso of individual wealth 
involves a correlative increase of misery. From tim 
pnneiple that ouo-half the population suliiees for social 
proiluction, Ortes.anticiputmgmodemsocmlism, deduces 
the hopeless case of a relatively excessive i*opulation, 
duo not to a positive excess of population above the nicisns 
of subsistence, but to the impossibility of incroasiiig 
consutiiptioii, and tkere/f>rc social production, beyond 
a certain point. In this deduction Ortes manifests a 
logical nciimuii far Hujierior to that of Bismoniu. The 
latter, whoso inUuoiice on Maltuub and Kicakuo was 
considerable, also starting from the Iiniitation of social 
consumption, admits the necessity of tho lutroduction 
of inacliiuory to meet the relsLlve excess of population. 
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ficial and optimistic phaao of tho science, the 
product of the smill industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scicnlifc phase, 
develojiiiig with tho exj^ausion of capital. The 
first pliiiso extends from the middle of the 13tl' 
to the end of the 18th century; tho second 
cairies us on to 1870 ; the tliird, iniliated 
about 1870, is developing bonwith our eyes, 
and jniiy not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Karbj Phase,. —Kconoinic thought in 
Itiily seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of tho less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every ])haac of economic science is distiu- 
guishod from.it« ]>receding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few caiiy writers 
of Italy who touch on economic (]uostions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine Ihemselves to 
praiso or criticism from a jmrely theological 
standpoint. The lirst advance ni more thorough¬ 
going ftiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concernrd 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far a,s tlieso sub.servc their tlieojics ' 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for tho first time on the 
field ol g(,ijuiiie economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
ii.'i ineL to currency; and a rich an«l varied litcru- 
lu**c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Greater dej-tli is attained in analysis of inland 
and foieign trade and its regulation. TlieiU ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
exUmal .nanifestationa, secondary forms, or 
Aic’ket values, without bringing out the inner 
tiA/ms eonnecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the temination of tho early 
phase c>o wo come aei'oss some passing obser- 
v;.;,ion8 on the production and distribmioii of 
we.tlUi; but these entbody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppos u.sury,— 
both by authority of tho Bible, popes, aud 
councils, ai*d ou tho princijde that time belongs 
to God and may not bo sold. He also wi'ote 
learned treatises ou monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealtli. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both I’aolino Mine- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colouna (1247-1316) 
wrote. Tho Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lamily. and the 
citizen; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15tlj 
century theologiciai Cbonomics were dcvelojxjd 
in the ^Yritings of St Ani'ONInus, archbishop 
of Florence (1389-1 ’56), aud of St Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They i-each the real gist of tlie 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth frofti tlie basis of theological morality 
tljough thc^ too have their say against usury. 
In tho 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis¬ 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and piiLctical, stimulated by the new i»heuo- 
mona of deposit aud loan banks oC the Monti di 
(see Mo.nt.s i>e PifriT:) and the ]>ul>lic re¬ 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed ebiefiy by Iho 
Augustiiiiaiis. The Monti di I’ietfi were con¬ 
demned by the Augustinian Nicolo Barianiio and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso lUS Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Bnsto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of excliango became at 
that ej)ocli the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, .some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capollone, 
attacked }irofitdorived fromexchange operations, 
while otliei-s, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal¬ 
vatore ajid Basilio Aleinaimi, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tifie tondi'Ucy began gradually to replace tho 
older scholastic and religious views; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and tho practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency IumI not indeed been wanting at 
remoter cjiochs. In the 14 th (lentury Petrarch, 
in his book J)e repullica optime adviinisiranda, 
expatiated on justice and modei-ution in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
(le Iscniia too, the Neajiolitan legist, cxjuessed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotnigii, aud esjieeially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)e regia 
et boni }miuipis o^cio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on tho utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
jmblic exjicnditure, on the convenience of farm¬ 
ing taxes, and ou the as.sessinent of taxes. 
The 16tli century can boast of still greater 
progress in the .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmikiu, Francesco Ouiociaudini, 
and Nicolo Maehiavelli. The first occupied him¬ 
self laagely witli ]>olitiwi1 economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frcijueiitly 
iuri’oducos economics into his historical writings, 
and with gixiat skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure jiro- 
sperity to industry tlie .slate should guarantee 
, the se(mFity of jiioperty aiiJ grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capaldo producer; he alsomain- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pcqnilous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcsjicctive govcinmcnts ; aud, 
finally, anticipates Maituus in aflirmiiig that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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deoadenco, yet it was (Ustingiiishcd by the 
moniiraontal collection of classical Italian 
economists, formed by llaron CusToni, Scriltori 
Clasnei llaliam di Ecoiomiu. VoUticat forty- 
three voluni(.a, 8vo, Milan, 1802-16. The 
imjjortation of Smith’s doctrines, instead of 
ocUnj; as a stimulus to relicclion, only evoked 
a number of .se<‘Oiid-rate compilations. Tliero 
are but ono or two writers of this period who 
stand out from the general level of inleriority 
by their able investigations into some special 
problems. Amongst tlicso is Mclehiore (iIO.ta 
(1767-1829), the advocate of large landed 
estates and industnal protection, remarkable 
rather for .some imjHutant observations on the 
division of labour, which were })raised by 
Baijuack, than for his indefatigiiblo collecting 
of statistics, and his infclicitou.s attacks upon 
Smith and Say. There wa.s also Gian Domenico 
ItOMAGKosi (1761-1825), a inastcrly critic of 
fiuo trade, who showed Ids concurrence with 
the ethical view now u)dudd in Germany, and 
who comb.'ited the pnpul.ition thcoiies of Mal- 
TliUS though not willioul committing serious 
blunders; Luigi Molinari VAnKiiiANi (1758- 
1828), author of deoj), careful investigations 
into “inaikot valueFrancesco Fnoco (died 
1841), who expounded tlm Ricardian theory of 
rent, and is noted for the pre-endnenco ho 
assigns to the. distribution of w'calth over its 
})roduction ; Cailo Cattakko (1801-1869), a 
defender of free trade and a critic of the system 
of Lisr (1789-1846); rolle^ino Ros.si (1787- 
1848), who Icctui ed on political economy, ox- 
|)ouriding English economics, and criticised the 
Code NapoRon from the ee.onomic standpoint; 
Antonio Sciai.oja (1817-1877), who juiblislu'd 
Principles of Social Economy, toning down the 
theories of the English school; linally Camillo 
Cavour (1810-1 861), distinguished for his ad¬ 
mirable writings on the corn trade, the Irish 
question, and his speeches on economic and 
financial subjects. All tliese wiiters inherited 
an ethical standard in economics which up 
to 1848 charaeicrisod the Italian school of 
economists ; and all, however they may difier 
in the systems they uphold, hold most pro- 
uounce<l opinions on the moral functions of tho 
state and its social duties towards the classes 
who i>osae.s8 no proi>orty. 

Towards 1860 a distinct awakening sncceed.s 
to these indecisive writings of unsystomatic 
writers, })rooecding from the optimistic school 
and its head, Francbsco Feuiuua.' 


J F. Ferrara, born 1810, ol Hicilwu origin, professor 
the university of Turin, and sulmjqncully deputy and 
minister of tiimnce, is umjnestionably the most talvntcd 
Italian oconninitt of this period. Frrrur.a has written 
no coinpvcii«nsivo work, but has ext>oiiiided liia Idiuw 
not only in a course of able lectures, out also in a sei io.$ 
EugllaLfafmlartiotM to the nuirterous volumes of tlie hiblin- 
intareat Economixta which he ctlited, aud which contain 
, tions of loading foreign economic works. In 
oonsider moiro^ctious, which combine the attractions of 
t style, a method of teaching of vast range and 
- <v ^hoqi^ted, there is found not only a series 


3. SdnUific Phase .—^The conditions of th« 
time favoured the abandonment- of optimisUc 
doctrines for objective and po.sitive inquiry. 
Under the regime of political unity the obstacles 

of criiicisiiis, l>iogi'nphie.s, and biblingru|iliics, but alar 
Kcmvin’s own UieonOK, Im itmig a s> iijinolric and usually 
eoiieui 'hint whole. These bike tlu ir i ise Iroin the theory 
o{ \alm% whieli he deeJaics to be the uiotiier-ideaof I lie 
science, iiml develops with imic.ii originality save wlioro 
he adlim-s clost.y to the doctrines of Oauev. Like him, 
Ferrara oimosos KiCAUoo'ij theory of value and that of J, 
Ik Say, 1o hind lumaclf in the foruiula ol ro.d of rrpmfac- 
boa. This Liu ory, winch he carefully develoiw, seems to 
Ferrara to be alone ejvpable uj sninnung uji and miifying 
all ccoiionitcphcnoiiieua, inasmuch as it cxidains value aa 
well m the case of production which iiiny be indefinitely 
meieaswl as ui the wise m wblcdi mereasc takes piacf 
under augiiienbid ditheulty, and also in nmnopolW 
However, to include Uicse last within the circle of hi« 
theory, he is c(>mj>clled to lm\o recourse to a subtle 
distinction between jAy-siaif and ecoaomic reproductiou, 
aud muiniains Hint the valim of the inonopoliaed pro¬ 
ducts IS given by the cost, not of the physical reproauo- 
tiiui, which is linpos.sibU!, but of the ecoaniaic rcpixnluo- 
lion, i.e. by the cost of the jwoducts which would ba 
Obtaiio'd instead of tbc nionoj'Oliscd products. 

In tins way Fciram bidimcd be had subsumed the 
true heads o) value under n .single law, overcoming the 
niwirdian theory which is foiced to posiulatn two laws 
tor competition and monopoly resjieetivfly. Rut further, 
he held that cost of repiuduulion ought to expUim and 
measiuc by the bamc btamlaid all the relations of tho 
distrihuti'm of wealth. Hence, Forr.na argiie-s, rent, 
profit, wages, are only so many instances ol the law of 
cost of reprorluction. To rent in particular, on which 
I'lnglish science has left the indelible. slain]» of its strong 
hand, Ferrara devotes lus best eneigies; strengthening 
liimsolf by his theory of value, he at tacks tlm doetrine 
of llicardo and recoiistrucls tho rent oi the laiidowiior 
as the natural and legitimate reward of e.apitiil and 
laliour. Here, however, Caioy inspires and directs Fer¬ 
rara, who,if helloes not distinctly giant that cultiva¬ 
tion proceeds fioni stonic to tevtilc soils, admits lliat 
economic progress renders the eiill.ivation of fresh soil 
more prmluctivc than those previously taken in hand, 
thus eiiBunng an ailvaiita^ to the land latest brought 
into cultivation over the ui«t The owners of tho later 
laud cultivaled derive in consequence a sui’}>lu.s rent, or 
surplus ovftrordiiiflry profit, due to the RUpeiionnotliods 
they have designed .md earned out. llencoiiml rPsi'Ms, 
not from Increasing cosf of jnoduntiou, but from decreas¬ 
ing cost of reprodu'-tioD, and involves neither usurjiatioii 
nor Injustice. Further, slDcethesame theory is tooxplaiii 
all economic phenomena, profit is measured by the cost 
of reiModiictiou of capital, wages by tho cost of repro¬ 
duction of lalmur *, wiiich means that ultimately demand 
and supply of capital produce prulit, domund and supply 
of labour produce wages. 

In his minor works, the JV^uxioni and the IxzUtiii, 
Ferrara sought to apply his favountc theory to cerlaia 
practical qnestious, using pure science to throw light on 
the economic facts ol winch he w'aa an eye-witness. 
Among these wiitings are the exhaustive articles <« 
“IJanks” and on “Inconvcrtililo I’ajior Oiirrency" 
(Corso Formo), abounding in admii'afih! remarks on tho 
circulating mndinin in Italy (sec Asskivat; Buij.ioh 
Committee, Krport ok; Forceii Uuhkhnoy; Incok 
TBRniiLE Currency): other.s on the lianks of Venice 
and on taxation of flour, which Ferrara defends with 
lartial inconsistency in view of his free-trade theories, 
t is not wonderful that so extraoiilmary ami gifted a 
writer should have created a flourishing sciiool attract¬ 
ing into hi!> orbit tlic iwst intellects of the ^leninsnla. 
Minghetti, in a well-known work remarkable for brilU- 
niicy of style (Della econmia pibhlica e ddle me atlinenze 
colla vinrale e col diTitio, 1858k accept'd and su]iploinented 
Ferrara’s llionry; Uftymond in his ittudessitrrKcowowis 
eociaU et infcmalmiale (1860-61), fuither confirmed it; 
Antonio Ciccone, Angelo MARBsciriTi, Giovanni Bruno, 
Todde, and others cnmmnnted on It in their treatises. 
During a long period, Ferrara occupied a solitary and 
preponderating position in Italian economic literature, 
due rather in his niarvellouK ahilitv than to the sound¬ 
ness of his doctrines. Italian intelligence hM extricated 
itself from the spell of the illustrious Hieorisar; hfs 
system has gradually been abandoned. 
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ficial and optimistic phaao of tho science, the 
product of the smill industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scicnlifc phase, 
develojiiiig with tho exj^ausion of capital. The 
first pliiiso extends from the middle of the 13tl' 
to the end of the 18th century; tho second 
cairies us on to 1870 ; the tliird, iniliated 
about 1870, is developing bonwith our eyes, 
and jniiy not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Karbj Phase,. —Kconoinic thought in 
Itiily seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of tho less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every ])haac of economic science is distiu- 
guishod from.it« ]>receding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few caiiy writers 
of Italy who touch on economic (]uostions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine Ihemselves to 
praiso or criticism from a jmrely theological 
standpoint. The lirst advance ni more thorough¬ 
going ftiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concernrd 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far a,s tlieso sub.servc their tlieojics ' 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for tho first time on the 
field ol g(,ijuiiie economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
ii.'i ineL to currency; and a rich an«l varied litcru- 
lu**c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Greater dej-tli is attained in analysis of inland 
and foieign trade and its regulation. TlieiU ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
exUmal .nanifestationa, secondary forms, or 
Aic’ket values, without bringing out the inner 
tiA/ms eonnecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the temination of tho early 
phase c>o wo come aei'oss some passing obser- 
v;.;,ion8 on the production and distribmioii of 
we.tlUi; but these entbody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppos u.sury,— 
both by authority of tho Bible, popes, aud 
councils, ai*d ou tho princijde that time belongs 
to God and may not bo sold. He also wi'ote 
learned treatises ou monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealtli. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both I’aolino Mine- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colouna (1247-1316) 
wrote. Tho Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lamily. and the 
citizen; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15tlj 
century theologiciai Cbonomics were dcvelojxjd 
in the ^Yritings of St Ani'ONInus, archbishop 
of Florence (1389-1 ’56), aud of St Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They i-each the real gist of tlie 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth frofti tlie basis of theological morality 
tljough thc^ too have their say against usury. 
In tho 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis¬ 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and piiLctical, stimulated by the new i»heuo- 
mona of deposit aud loan banks oC the Monti di 
(see Mo.nt.s i>e PifriT:) and the ]>ul>lic re¬ 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed ebiefiy by Iho 
Augustiiiiaiis. The Monti di I’ietfi were con¬ 
demned by the Augustinian Nicolo Barianiio and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso lUS Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Bnsto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of excliango became at 
that ej)ocli the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, .some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capollone, 
attacked }irofitdorived fromexchange operations, 
while otliei-s, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal¬ 
vatore ajid Basilio Aleinaimi, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tifie tondi'Ucy began gradually to replace tho 
older scholastic and religious views; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and tho practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency IumI not indeed been wanting at 
remoter cjiochs. In the 14 th (lentury Petrarch, 
in his book J)e repullica optime adviinisiranda, 
expatiated on justice and modei-ution in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
(le Iscniia too, the Neajiolitan legist, cxjuessed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotnigii, aud esjieeially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)e regia 
et boni }miuipis o^cio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on tho utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
jmblic exjicnditure, on the convenience of farm¬ 
ing taxes, and ou the as.sessinent of taxes. 
The 16tli century can boast of still greater 
progress in the .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmikiu, Francesco Ouiociaudini, 
and Nicolo Maehiavelli. The first occupied him¬ 
self laagely witli ]>olitiwi1 economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frcijueiitly 
iuri’oducos economics into his historical writings, 
and with gixiat skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure jiro- 
sperity to industry tlie .slate should guarantee 
, the se(mFity of jiioperty aiiJ grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capaldo producer; he alsomain- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pcqnilous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcsjicctive govcinmcnts ; aud, 
finally, anticipates Maituus in aflirmiiig that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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qualify them by every possible mcaijs. Tims 
Nuzzaul seeks to soften the asiwitiea of tlm 
Ricardian theory of lent, and the teaching of tins 
English school; iievcrlliclusshehaa laid tlie founda¬ 
tions of solid inquiry into tlic laws of distribuliou. ! 

Again I'Vdelc LainjuTtico influenced the econo- . 
niic revival in Italy by reproducing English ami ‘ 
German thoorios in a lengthy treatise (1874, etc.); 
while Lnigi liumtli, eloquent o}>poncnt uf the 
exaggerations of Ittissez fa/re, has ably dealt uitli 
treaties of commerce, tariffs, currency, ami credit, 
both in Ins writings and jjarliamentary life. 

But the chid iionour of the peaceful revolution 
whence Bcicntilic economics in Itidy have sprung 
belongs unquestionably to Lnigi Cossa ; he not 
only contributed a iiot.ewo!thy and original 
essay on the limits of production, and diffused and 
championed in Italy the theories of the Englis' 
school, harmonising them with those of German;; 
(which have also been popularised in Italy by 
Cusumano), France, and HoUaml, in wliicb he is 
extremely well read ; but he has also by teaching, 
by prizes, and instriiclivo writings stimulate*! the 
economic studic-s of young Italy, creating around 
him a comjiact phalanx of able and diligent 
disdples. 

A testimony to the awakening I)Ow<t of such 
masters may be seen in the numerous publications 
of youthful Italian economi.sts, all educate*! in the 
new and progressive tomlencies an*l agreed in the 
search for truth, howevtir else they may dil!<‘r. 
Of those cultivating exact science are Huzzetti, who 
has dealt with internal values and agricultural 
contracts,—1 ticca-Salerno, who has dealt with 
capital, public loans, and wj^^ca,—Graziani, with 
machinery and wages,—Alessio, Bertiui, VahMiti, 
and Tangorra, with the theory of value,—Manara 
and Mas6-I>avi, who have examined rent,—Supino, 
capital an*\ its transformations,—Majorana, econo¬ 
mic laws,—and many others be'^ides. While these 
economists are mainly deductive in tn^atmeut, 
otliers complement abstract research by a jiidioio*is 
application of the historic nudbod. Among these, 
CodNBTTi DE Martiir wroto on primitive forms 
of economic evolution and the origin of socialism, 
—Toniolo on the fac.tors of th<; economic power of 
medieval Florence, and the rAatiou of scholasticism 
to humanism. Other writers apply sociology to 
political economy, like Vanni, an eminent philo¬ 
sopher, and Nitti, author of the book on Catholic 
Socialism^ in their works on population. Ugo 
Rabbkno, who follows the iudnetive method, 
treated of co-operation, its laws, and development 
in Italy and England, with great talent, and also 
wrote a work on the jihase-s of American pro¬ 
tectionism. Bcpially skilled in statistical method, 
and more decided partisans of the socialism of the 
chair, are Carlo P. Ferrans, author of a book on 
labour insurance in Italy, and Augu.ito Mortarn, 
\. ho, in his work 7 Doveri della Pro2yriet<lfoi\diarii 
e la quesiione sodale, suggests state intervention in 
the tenure of land on behalf of the labourers. 

Meanwhile there is no fulling oflT in more strictly 
technical publications, as on credit, trade, and 
finance. First* among these should he noticed 
Maffeo Pantaleoai’s Teoria ddla Trajilaxinne dei 
Trihutif skilfully explaining the shifting inci*lence 
of t&xaldou. Thu book, hot to mention others by 


the same author (v. woiks namoil later), shows 
how great has been the jirogress of scientific in¬ 
vestigation in Italy. We may mention the labours 
*>f Mauliani, to whom wc owe the most thorough 
critique of hinietullisnt, of Perraris, Stringher, 
Fjpcnio, G. Lnzzatti, Do Viti, Loria, Benhij, Lorini, 
in monetary questions to which moilein Italian 
economists, like their earlier bre.tliren, and nn- 
ha)*}>ily lor the same reasons, have given much 
attenlion. Tims on banks we have works hy 
Boceardo, De Jehannis, the Sloria delle lianclu 
by Rota, and the Princiyu di Scienza haucaria by 
Rota ami by l'\!irana. On rural economy there 
are tb' writing.s of Bertagnolli (v. Authoritieb)^ 
and others of equally higli quality, by Bianchi, 
Emilio Oossa, an*l Sartori. On subjects of applied 
exujomics mention should be made of the labours 
of Graziani [Tcftria delle Operaziemi di ilorsa), ot 
Supmo in liis essay on discount, and especially in 
his Naviijazinm dal Punio di erovomico, in 
which he *llseusae8 questions of freight, cost of 
navigation, and gcncnally the economy of mari¬ 
time enterprise. The writings of Montemartiui 
ami Della Bona on crises are also worth note, of 
A. Rossi and Bmiini, both protectionists, on the 
balance of trade, of Dalla Volta on in'lustrial 
combination and forni.s of wages, of De Viti, 
Salainlra, Alessio, Eorli, Graziani, and Ruviatii on 
Imancial que.stioiis. Hero, too, quite apart from 
the subjects of the day, mention must bo made of 
the bibliographical series jmblished hy a group of 
writers, Alberti, Montanari, Cusumano, Ricea- 
Sivlemo, Pornari, Sinigaglia, Loria, Erreva, Gobbi, 
Supiiio, Conigliani, Graziani, Balletti, De Viti. 
Bertoliiii, under the editorship of Oossa. 

The acclamation which in recent years greetea 
the rise of the Austiuan School (g.u) could not 
iail to excite a fascination on Italian minds. The 
natural consequence has been a multitude of com- 
ment.ators on the theories of Jevons, Mengcr, 
Bolim-Bawerk, Sax, and Wiosor. For instance. 
Graziani nccejits their theory of value m his 
, Sloria criiica della teoria del valore in Jialia, and 
; BO part does Fantaleoni in his Principii di 
\ Economia para, and Alessio iu his essay on value, 
already mentioned. Again Sax’s theories on 
finance are reproduced in the Manwde di Hcienza 
dclU Finanze of Ricca-Sahirno, and accejited, with 
certain modifications, by Coniqiiahi {Teoria degli 
Effeili eoowmdci delle Impoete), by Graziani [IK 
olcwne questioni intomo alia Natura e agli Effeili 
economid ddU Imposle, 1889; and Nat/wra 
economica delle. Imposte suUe Saecessioni, 1890) 
and by Mazzola {J Dali sdenOfid della ffmanza 
pttbhlica^ 1887). 

Economic study has received a vigorous impulse 
in Italy through the Oiornule degli Economisli, an 
able review, edited by emineut writers with the 
collaboration of the best intellects iu the kingdom. 
It courageously oi>posea protection, both ugi’arian 
aud industrial, which bus come to the front of 
recent years in Italy, to the great injury of national 
economy, and bestows a keen and conscientious 
criticism on the monetary aud bank policy of the 
Italian government. 

The work ol‘ certain other writers does not come 
under any of the preceding categories. Among 
I these are economists who ore free-triMiers aud 
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ficial and optimistic phaao of tho science, the 
product of the smill industry system, when 
wealth was still scanty and distributed fairly 
equally ; finally there is the scicnlifc phase, 
develojiiiig with tho exj^ausion of capital. The 
first pliiiso extends from the middle of the 13tl' 
to the end of the 18th century; tho second 
cairies us on to 1870 ; the tliird, iniliated 
about 1870, is developing bonwith our eyes, 
and jniiy not yet have attained its maturity. 

1. The Karbj Phase,. —Kconoinic thought in 
Itiily seizes at the outset on the more obvious 
forms of social life, and advances gradually to 
investigation of tho less obvious phenomena. 
Thus every ])haac of economic science is distiu- 
guishod from.it« ]>receding phase by the deeper 
nature of its inquiries. The few caiiy writers 
of Italy who touch on economic (]uostions, put 
forward only external points, and, instead of 
analysing them closely, confine Ihemselves to 
praiso or criticism from a jmrely theological 
standpoint. The lirst advance ni more thorough¬ 
going ftiquiry is found in the writings of 
political thinkers who are only concernrd 
to trace the outlines of economic conditions 
in so far a,s tlieso sub.servc their tlieojics ' 
on legislation and administration. Hence 
when writers enter for tho first time on the 
field ol g(,ijuiiie economics, they turn to the 
most obvious and external economic subject, 
ii.'i ineL to currency; and a rich an«l varied litcru- 
lu**c lisea and nourishes round that subject. 
Greater dej-tli is attained in analysis of inland 
and foieign trade and its regulation. TlieiU ' 
the way is opened up to the investigation of 
value ; the first treatises dealing with the more 
exUmal .nanifestationa, secondary forms, or 
Aic’ket values, without bringing out the inner 
tiA/ms eonnecting value with distribution of 
wealth. Not till the temination of tho early 
phase c>o wo come aei'oss some passing obser- 
v;.;,ion8 on the production and distribmioii of 
we.tlUi; but these entbody no definite doctrine. 

One of the first Italians in the 13iii century 
to rellect on economic facts was St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who ret himself to oppos u.sury,— 
both by authority of tho Bible, popes, aud 
councils, ai*d ou tho princijde that time belongs 
to God and may not bo sold. He also wi'ote 
learned treatises ou monetary and fiscal politics, 
with acute remarks on the nature of wealtli. 
The theological standpoint is no less dominant 
in the 14th century, when both I’aolino Mine- 
rita (1315) and Egidio Colouna (1247-1316) 
wrote. Tho Ibrmer treats of the management 
of landed estates, of the lamily. and the 
citizen; the latter, of tax.s. In the 15tlj 
century theologiciai Cbonomics were dcvelojxjd 
in the ^Yritings of St Ani'ONInus, archbishop 
of Florence (1389-1 ’56), aud of St Bernardino 
of Siena, who wrote in the first half of the 
14th century. They i-each the real gist of tlie 
theory of the circulation and distribution of 


wealth frofti tlie basis of theological morality 
tljough thc^ too have their say against usury. 
In tho 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries the dis¬ 
quisitions of theologians become more interesting 
and piiLctical, stimulated by the new i»heuo- 
mona of deposit aud loan banks oC the Monti di 
(see Mo.nt.s i>e PifriT:) and the ]>ul>lic re¬ 
venue derived therefrom. The banks, defended 
by some theologians, were assailed ebiefiy by Iho 
Augustiiiiaiis. The Monti di I’ietfi were con¬ 
demned by the Augustinian Nicolo Barianiio and 
tlie Dominican Tommaso lUS Vio, but defended 
by the Franciscan Da Bnsto and others. Even 
the mechanism of bills of excliango became at 
that ej)ocli the subject of subtle polemics among 
theological writers, .some of whom, like Fathers 
Bernardo Giustiniani and Ortensio Capollone, 
attacked }irofitdorived fromexchange operations, 
while otliei-s, like Fathers Antonio di San Sal¬ 
vatore ajid Basilio Aleinaimi, defended it. 

Meanwhile a more discriminating and scien- 
tifie tondi'Ucy began gradually to replace tho 
older scholastic and religious views; attention 
was paid to reasons of state and tho practice 
of good government. Some timid manifestations 
of this tendency IumI not indeed been wanting at 
remoter cjiochs. In the 14 th (lentury Petrarch, 
in his book J)e repullica optime adviinisiranda, 
expatiated on justice and modei-ution in imposts 
and on the abuses of fanners of taxes. Andrea 
(le Iscniia too, the Neajiolitan legist, cxjuessed 
some remarkable opinions as to the extent to 
which domain land might be alienated, and on 
farming of taxes. In the following century 
this scientific tendency makes a greater advance 
through the writings of Giovanni Gioviano 
PoNTANO, Benedetto Cotnigii, aud esjieeially 
Diomede Caiiafa, who in his work I)e regia 
et boni }miuipis o^cio gives expression to 
ideas, new in part, on tho utility of commerce 
and on the harmony between incomes and 
jmblic exjicnditure, on the convenience of farm¬ 
ing taxes, and ou the as.sessinent of taxes. 
The 16tli century can boast of still greater 
progress in the .me direction made by men 
like Matteo Palmikiu, Francesco Ouiociaudini, 
and Nicolo Maehiavelli. The first occupied him¬ 
self laagely witli ]>olitiwi1 economy, advocating 
proportional taxation. The second frcijueiitly 
iuri’oducos economics into his historical writings, 
and with gixiat skill traces the contrast between 
proportional and graduated taxation. The third 
insists on the economic necessity of good 
government, recommends that to ensure jiro- 
sperity to industry tlie .slate should guarantee 
, the se(mFity of jiioperty aiiJ grant bounties to the 
most skilled and capaldo producer; he alsomain- 
tains, like Montesquieu later, that countries 
are pcqnilous in virtue of the goodness and 
mildness of their rcsjicctive govcinmcnts ; aud, 
finally, anticipates Maituus in aflirmiiig that 
there is a limit to the powers of production of 
the soil which checks the indefinite increase of 
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flperm in Oemutnia, Bomck, 18B6 ; / ditii gcietUi^ 
lid/ajinanza fiuMfiiv, Rom ft, 18P0.'—McusncUaglia, 
/M prestUi puMJici r, t/cl wj;//p'w sis/ema ili 
con^’/id^norfi’, M^nun, ISfrO; JftJia itvrui deJiti 
pcpohaioHA j>riiirt/N<htii>tU 9otti> I'dxprJto 
meiudtt, Vvroiio, J^a WMicU c ii si^ieiaa 

monfUtrio \it gfurruk, La e 

dei tH4dit/^^ prrshiff, ^nio, !I8Sl-33; Jfriruiont 

tvi TUo^v L del fitog^ito di shU* \mposUt 
foiuliariot IkOinft, 1 Hi}4.enmom-ux 
pvbHiwi a ddU 9Hi atHntnze adia tnnrrtZ^ e cal 
Fircnza, 1858 \ Opujte^i Uttcrani ni econo- 
1770, Firenze, I872,^MaTpur(fD, iSaggi ectmowici t 
^ati'dici mI Veneto, P.ijIovb, 18(18 ; / ctmU^ini 
iwj Veneto^ in tho/l Hi ddl'itwhieeita. agrarid^ Knma, 
]R8i,—Mortara, Atiguelo, tdovcridelbx propririd 
fond\.arut> c la jutadimc sodoJct 2ii cdu,, Komri, 
1885.—N9ii££Ani, iStiggi di eartumiapolUiM A1 ilano, 
1881; HttHfo di ecerntmia poliiica, 4u ed., Milmn), 
1881.—Kilti, Lepopolnzinne ed U tisteiMi ttpritilCf 
Toriun, 18U4 ; H sodttiistfw catltilieo^ I'bniio, 2ii 
ed., iSUl.^ranhUuoni, M., TtonadtUa trasiasioM 
dei tjihuti, Roma, 18S2; Ttuvia ddta pragu/tic 
trdntlftria, HoiDn, 1887 I IJdC afntnontnrspfohedKlc 
ddia rit'cheua ;]rtm(a tit ilaliot Unnie, 1885 ; 
I*nnclpi{ di ^numia pura^ Firtpiise, 18Sn.^ 
PeocUio, t^vria iMl' JScKmvmia puiitilica in 
)& e(L Litguno, 1882. —Pcecetitres, Jdftttco, La 
iogka dti/e iwpoeie, 1887>—Purrone, Lti 

Terra nella odiema ecomrmia capitalietica, Rcini^ 
1893.—Puriftni, Alewie queUiimi intomo <Ut 
iiuptuta ftut fidfltricaiit Rologn^ 1890.—Aubiieno, 
Ugo, La tooperasiifmie tit Inghdlerrai Uilnno, 
1885 ; La taoperasUine tit lialin.^ Mllaiin, 1888 ; 
Le di protitizwyifi, MUeiui, 

1880 ; J^rotaioniettui atncTic.aWK MUuno, 1803 \ 
/ifuxDJta fio/ii eowmtwJi FiTCuze, 1847- 

49.—Ibs^inoml, Studea aur l^iconomie aonale ei 
i/tdcnatwnftU, Turin, 1860-61.—HiiTCft-Solemn, 
Saggio attlla Unria del eapiUde, Milont), 1877 ; 

jTfTt^ro^ rlo preaf^';>o6^ti;i, MUftUO, 1879; 
M Mdario c delU etus ie/jgi, Podora, 1878 ; 
deUc dcifrine jftianaiarie in Jialia, Roiro, 1881; 
Jfituuale di Aunta ddU Firenzn, ] 888. 

—homagiKwi, CcUeadcnc degli ar^icr>^t ffeeommia 
9 tiaHsticOy Fktmze. 1835, VolmiU, \ 


idee ecmomicht di 0. D, Bortwffnoti, Rnrna, 1B91. 
—Hoftfti, l\)!l«i!gnao, Govre d'^kenemti pUilupte, 
UniAellcji;, 1 $52. —lioti, fHoiiadelk i1&n0| 

1^87 4; Priefi^ii di KUttsn bancanoj 2a eil. M llano, 
1885. —S(‘]HloJn, y^rtNri'/^it (/e/r eeotvimvi soevde, 
Nojpoli, 1818; .ieriUttri tiiaaiiri ikUittni d'ccontwia 
pttlUioi, Mikuo, 1803-10, Custom cnlloctmii, 48 
vok —Sttinglitrr, Jklfa edinaiotte dei omsq for- 
mso Pfffli sttUi Unilit Romo, 1879.—Supine, Ja 
eciiinM nmuJinira tn lUdui daUa xeanuftt me/d t/el 
trcolo A yJ, j>i4ina ifet A'I'//., Torjnn, 188$ ; 
II euffgio d^ sconto, Totuno, 1892; La itart^a- 
noTta dai di viata tconowico, Ilorna, 189(1; 
Teoria de^ Irtu/ormazimu dei cojii/ali, ToHno, 
18!)1.—TongorTo, tccria entmomica del coeio (N 

prttd^vdmfi Ro:iia, 1893.—Tr^Mu, KoUeHlT eceno^ 
■uiia p^ilitniy Cngliori, 1885.—Tnitiola, Uet rmudt 
/ijtiUiri iklhi pntenaa ecoKomi'ea it A'imtzr, Uilono, 
1882.—Volonti, Im Uoria dei valorty Konia, 1890. 
—Velcrlani, Mo)marl, it Hrctem, eoc., 

Uolngiia, 1825-26.—Viunii, Sfudil aatia ieoria 
EiKioiogica ddla popolaxiAtney <^LLtA di Cuatello, 
1838.—Viti, De, AftTt^^a/ireztt, CitU di Ciutollo, 
1884. — WeniotHlHky, KritihhiaiiiTiUiicil^' itlido- 
tMAte dbi itaiianalioi })olilik0‘economiiehc3k>n 
litemI»T9y Moscow, 1849,—iJorli, Ltrilio iHfwlario 
iialtMto, llrisigiiollo, 1802.] Aok. i« 

IVEHNOIS, SiK FfLANCis W (1757-1842). 
A Fi'unoli ond^, waa kiiif^lstod I 7 GleoT]g« III. 
lie rutiirnod to J^ioo in 1814. 

Hie piiudipol worke were: TalilaiH hUtcrique 
el jjotilique dsa peric.'i qw la rioftlulitoi el la gvent 
out eawke aytpciqde /ran^aii ikvna sagtopulntiony 
eon of/ncviiufe, «* odanics, ats wa.iwftu-Mtre-'i d 
aon emmarce^ LoTidon, 1799. Awni k iu roiiii too 
mucU reaeinblmg 0 ]<arty patiipUI^-t, but inaay of 
its rflflectioi]i( ore valiioblu ; and S*tT la MitrlaliU 
proporiiantile d& qnrlqMB populations consideris 
eomme msenre de leur aisitnec d eiriiisalionf 
Qoaeve, 1832. 

[Tbe iVoioJ<rf/e ZK(i|^;oAta ffMmle, I'arla, 1868, 
Tol. zzv., coiit^iis 0 ftill notice of bioi, uid lisle 
of Vrorka. See also CorincUn and OullbiumiD’l 
J>kUannain del’kiiMinii poiUiquCf Farin, 1852* 
1863.] H.I, I, 




JACINl, OotJWT Stktxvo (18871801) be- 
loDgod to a Loinhanl family ol' Ua.^aflMtttaao. 
He atudinl ip Swit^laml, ihvn at MikTi by 
order of the Awstrian gorernmoiit, laatly in 
Germany, Jn hie yontli he travelled through 
l^nroise and the East. He then applied him' 
eeir agun to study, and published 2^ propriiitd 
/ondiaria t lapopcl<PMnc atjiicvhin Jjomlfvrdidf 
Vilano^ 1854; Srd ed,, 1857. During a 
famine in the VaUelluUy invited by Maxi' 
milian of Auetrls then governor of Lombardy^ 
ho wrote Lt coitduunu ceoiiomicke UdUt Valid- 
linA, Mr. Gladstone trausluto'l this jmniphlot 
into English to Iho lunr intolemhle the Austrian 
rale was in Italy. In 1888 Jadni boontne 
minietor for a^cultnra and commerce^ Gavi^nr, 
whom he hm supplied with infonuation u 


to til 0 relations of Austria to Lombardy and 
Vcuotia, being PrcniiHr. 

Ho gave a etroirg impolse to the elocution 
of ilia Oothard tunneh ilia rp]K)Tl to Parlia* 
iur,ut ou that occouon, 25Ui February 1888, ts a 
good exanifile of liia positive meUiod, stating 
iiaeerUined facts which hud been made thoroughly 
haowi) through a |)uh]ie Inquiry, After being 
apprtiiil^d a Senator he puhllehsd seven] political 
wiitingiSj 9ulle opera pubbllche in Italia not loro 
rapiioiii oou lo Btato.—SuUe conrlltioni della oosa 
]nibh!ica i]i ftnlia dopo il 1686.^' His positive 
■Hctliod luede a deop inipreesiun on tlie nation 
when the liallan parllaroeut, 15lh March 1877t 
ordered an inquiry into agriculture and the poiitlou 
of agrienituirists {Tndmtia Agraria], The rsfolt 
of this inquiry was pabliahad in Ifi volnmea 4tcs 
1881'1685, Koine (Tip, dal Senato) with d pnfaot 
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by Jaciiii, vol. i. containing an explanation of ita 
aim and n statement at tbo end HdaxUme tHnale 
(vol. XV.) collecling its conclusions which, accor<l- 
ing to Ills own words, ujiplicd the experimental 
metliod to the study of Italy as an ugricultufal 
nation, Jacini did not lely on theory, his works 
show great clearness of observation, he sided with 
free trade, just when the protective system was 
cherished by the supporters of .agricultural in¬ 
terests. A rich landowner himself, he supported 
the jirincijde that property is a social necessity if 
it were only to preserve and to increase agricultural 
wealth, its defence lies in the service it renders 
to society. a. b. 

JACOB, WiM.UM, tMCS. (1702M8r.l), 
mercdiant in London, was ajtpointed in 1822 
to the comptrollership of corn retunis, which 
|iost ho retained during twenty y^rs. lie was 
connnissioned by the Government in 1825 and 
1827 to report on tho condition of agiiculturc 
in some of the states of northern Europe; tho 
res\ilts of his observations aro contained in two 
whicli contain valuable information and 
very full statistics of the state of land and the 
agricultural produce of those countries at that 
perio<l. On the suggestion of Iluskissou lio 
undertook an imjiiiry into the production and 
consumption of tho precious metals. This work 
shows great research, but is defective, which | 
may bn attributed ]mrtly, for the more recent ! 
periods, to the insuliicieut historical infornintion 
available then. But, as regards earlier times, 
Jacob apiicars to liave put together more in- 
formation than any one previously, and his con¬ 
clusions concerning tho subsequent and middle 
ages are quoted as authoritative by many recent 
writers on the subject, as by Walker in Moiwy. 

An kiiftoncal Inquiry into Oie Production and 
Consimptivn of the Predoue Metole, 2 vol.s., London, 
1831.— Report on the Trade in Foreign Cm'n, and 
on the AgrUvlture of the Norik of Furope. . . . 
To which is added an Appendix of O^ci^l docu- 
nteui*, Avenrages of Prias, etc,, London, 1826.— 
“A Keport , . . resjujcling the Agrh •Iture and 
the Trade in Corn in some of the Continental 
States of Northern EuTOpe,” in the Pamphleteer, 
xxix., 1828, and several other pamphlets on 
agriculture. K. u. ll. 

JACTUS NAVIS LEVANDI GRATIA 
(Ooneval Average). When a ship and its cargo 
arc in peril of the sea, and the master of the 
ship orders a sacrifice of property to be made for 
the jiurposo of avoiding the danger, such as 
that of throwing cargo overboard to lighten 
tho ship, the loss thus arising has to bo shared 
in common between tbe ship-owner and owners 
of cargo, i.e, among all those who benefit by, 
its having been mad(‘. This piovision of Roman 
law was derived from tiic maritime law of the 
Rhodians ; hence it is called lex li/iodia de jactu 
(see Avr.R.\GK, Maiu . ime). e. a. w. 

JAKOB, Ludwio Hein RICH VON (1759-1827), 
ft distinguished economist, was born at Weitin. 
He studied at Merseburg and Halle, and in 


1791 bcci' .0 pTofp.ssor of philo.sophy at the 
latter place, wlnu'e ho strove to popularise tho 
doctrines of Kant. He lectiiic<l also with gieat 
success on jiolitical economy. Tiie Russian 
government invited him to fill the chair of 
economic science at Kliarkow, and the suppre.s- 
siou of the university of Halle in 1806 iinluccd 
him to accept the offer. He speedily learned 
Russian and lectured in that language on ])olitical 
science. Ho was favouied by the luinisior 
Speransky, and in 1809 was called to St. Peters¬ 
burg os member of an important fiiiaiico com¬ 
mission. On the rc-cstoblisliment of the uni¬ 
versity of Halle, he rotunicd to Gennany and 
resumed his jirofessorial work. The Russian 
government on his retirement ennobled him 
and granted him ai>en.sion. Hewasavolumiu- 
oiis writer on philosophical subjects in the 
earlier part of his career. 

Jakob’s principal economic publications were : 
Theorie und Praxis in der Slaatsioirlhschaft, 
1801; UeherdieArljeilleibeigverundfreierJiuuent 
in Rusdand, 1815; Grundsdlze der National- 
oetconomie, oder Theorie des Nationalrnchthnms, 
1805 (3nl enlarged edition, 1825); hie 
wissenschafl iheoretisch und praHisch dargesteUt 
und erlduierl, 1821. He closely follov^ed Adam 
Smith, whilst at the same time seeking to place in a 
clearer light the fimdamental coiicejitions of tho 
science. He translated into German (1807) tho 
tn-atiMj (if ,1. B. Say and (1803) Thornton’s Paper 
Orniit of Oreid Prifain. J. K. I, 

JANNET, CLAunio (1844-91), after having 
graduated as doctor of law at Aix in Provence, 
and as doctor of ]>oliUcal sciences at Louvain, 
practised some time at the bar in Aix. Having 
boon introduced to Le Play, he hccame t!ie most 
brilliant of Iiis disciples and fellow-labourers, 
and following liis method, made a personal 
inquiry into the state of tho populations of 
Dauphine and Provence. 

Janiiet ivrote in 1867 an essay on the Zex Vo- 
conia, and after having published in 1873 his 
Institutions Sociales et le Ihoit Civil d ^parte, he 
ictumed from a.jonriiey in America with his 
Mats Unis Conieniporains —pub. 1876,—a criti¬ 
cal examination of the iustitiitioua, moral con¬ 
ditions, and ideas prevalent in the great republic 
after tlie war of secession; this book, which in 
tliincen years went through lour editions, estab¬ 
lished the reputation of Januct ns an acute ob¬ 
server, although he certainly did not see American 
democracy in the same lavourable light as 1^ 
I'ccqucville forty years before. However, in Lis 
lost edition (1889), he is glad to te.sUfy that “the 
political condition of the Unitod Slates has con¬ 
siderably improved” {.see* his nioiiogra})hs in tbe 
Oitvriers des deux moWes, e.g, “ Un Metayer de 
Texas.”) 

Having been elected the first professor of political 
economy at the Gatbolic Iii.stitutc o Paris, Jannet 
occupied this chair until the time of his death. 
According to one who knew him well, he aimed 
•‘at following the method of ob.servation and 
keeping to the exact study of facts, so as to give 
economic science a solid foundation, and at Uluft 
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tratiag it by judicioufl historical descriptions of 
the past and coiniiarntivo iiiforniatioji derived from 
both continents, bii;atlimg into tlic whole tlio spirit 
of elevated nioiai tlioiifflit.’' This olijcct ho sue- 
ceasfnlly attained, both in his academic lectures 
and in the two large works publialied during tliis 
period ; Le Str'wlh me d'KIeit el la llefunM Soriale, 
1889, and Le Viijiihd, la S/Hrmlution cl la Mimncr. 
au X1X‘ tiilfle, 1892. .lannet prolably was tlie 
most soholarly and certainly one of tlie boat and 
most widely infornicd of the l‘'reuoli economists 
of his generation ; witli a marked Roman Catholic 
and conservative bias, his standpoint is the stand¬ 
point of unrestricted economic liberty combineil 
with a due ackuowledgnient of the relativity ol 
economic phenomena and deep religious and moral 
convictions. 'I'o sociali.stic schemes of reform, 
whatever might be their origin, ho was firmly 
ojiposed ; although he admitted that the rise ol 
Katliedeismidlsmiis was the natural mitllow of the 
past history of Cerniaiiy, he would not admit that 
a socialistic legislation could achieve its supposed 
ends even in Germany. Denying thus to the 
state any right of interieienee with l|uestioU8 ot 
production, ilisiribuUoii, ami consmniition, he 
however, recommended in case ol need a libcial 
policy of sidiceiUi/ms, to lie provided as well by 
tlie ma-sters {pcUrond'je) as by coiiimimal and cor¬ 
poration funds. In common with TjE TLiVV, he 
consistently strove to obtain the leform of the 
French law of heipiest, and to restore the power 
ol piitenial authority on this point as a remedy 
against rural depo]mlntioii and the demoralisation 
ol the wealthy classes of society, .laniiot was a 
freiiuoiit contributor to tlie h'admg French peri¬ 
odicals, such as the KifonM f!m:iale, the Aamri- 
mi^le i'Wiipihf, the CuireepojuUinl, the lleemc dcs 
Deux McrudeSy and the Pdijhihlion (see BeiiuiiST, 
i’owEK of). e. oa. 

JANSSEN, SiuTHEODOiintd-1748),director 
of the Sou th Sea CumI’ANY, contributed several 
articles on the trade lietween Great Britain and 
France to the Brilish Merchant, edited by 
Charles Kino (<?.u.), during the controversy 
on the commercial treaty with Franco in 1718. 
Of the pajiers afterwards rejmhlislied as the 
Brilieh Merdiaid,, 3 vols. 8<o, Eoiidon, 1721 
and 1743, Janssen was the author of Oenend 
Maxitns in Trade, particidarly applied to the 
Commerce between Great Britain and Branix, 
reprinted in the Somers Tracts, 4to,' 1702, 
vol. iv. ; 4to, 1809, vol. xiit. After giving a 
short suniinaiy of the ininciples of the Meiican- 
TiLE System (g.u.) in the form of “maxims in 
trade assented to by everybody,” he discusses 
the various liranchcs of English oonnneice which 
would be aiTeoted by tlie projio.scd treaty ivith 
’’■"nee, and concludes that “the high duties 
ere the only fence we have left against an 
inundation of Froneh commodities upon us,” 
and that if the treaty were carried into effect 
“our capital stock of gold and silver would bo 
diminished.” The treatise has no scientific 
value, but it is a good illustration of the 
mercantile system in its moat niireasouab’e 
form. It apneiilod to the prejudices of the 


merchants, whose vigorous opfiosition to the 
treaty secured its rejection. 

[For further particuliuu of Jniisacii’s career oitU 
Didumury of NiiDonal Bioijntphy.'] w. A. s. 11. 
■jAltROLD, Tuomas (1770-1853), a physi¬ 
cian, born in Essex, and edueated at Aberdeen, 
practising first at Stookpoit, then at Manchester, 
was the author of Dmcriations on Man, Bkilo- 
sophical. Physiological, and roliliml, in anstoa- 
lo Mr. Mallhus's Essay on the Principle oj 
Populatmi, 1806. 

He thiuk-s Maltlnis li.as not sufificiently notM 
that increase of food depends on human action 
(29-30); also there is no proof that, where dis¬ 
comforts are gre.at, increase of population is slow, 
and rnntatis mvXandis (16,17). Vice, fur example 
drunkenness, is not only sometimes a clicck, hut 
sometimes a cause of population (38 seq.). Dr. 
.larrolil draws on his medical experience, and this 
gives ids book a character of its own. “ During 
throe years, I liavc attended witli comsiderabhi 
caio to tile diseases of tiie poor of tlie town of 
Stockport, and in tli.at pcilod liave not seen lower 
tlian 5000 sick persons wdio then wcie'or had 
liecn employed in maiiiifactiiriiig cotton” (GO). 
He thinks the factory children (200 in minilier) 
were he.allliicr tlian tliose of otiicr occupations, 
tliough factory work is that “to whicli tlie eyes 
of till! public are directed witli the mo.st walclifiil 
jealousy.” If there were more of Ins own experi¬ 
ences and less of his critici.snis, which are .seldom 
well-founded, the hook would have been ol greater 
value. His paradox, that “an unsounii eoiistitu- 
tioii in a civilised conntiy most commonly proves 
prolitio” (305), has found supporters m our own 
days; (mt is hardly a dcmoiistr.ihle anv moie 
than a comforlable doctrine. Few will .igree 
with him now in oondemning Maltlms for lind- 
iiig “an analogy in plineiple” latweeli the vege¬ 
table, animal, and human kingdoms in vespset 
of increase (329), or in regarding hlaltlius as 
destitute of due faith in I’rovidelice (327 seq. 
cji. 364). If the hook in its main arguniciils has 
a faiiiiV,' likeness to many other refutations of 
Malthus, it is at least superior to most of them in 
moderation of tone. 

His otlier writings were —irffer to Samud 
WhiUrread, M.P., on the Poor Lam, 1807.— 
Antkropohigia or Dissertations m the Farm and 
Colour of Man (Stockport), 1808.—A paper on 
National Cliaracier in Transactions of MauchesUr 
Jjiterary and Phitosophical Society, 1811. In¬ 
stinct and llmson qdtiiosiqthicaUy investigated with 
a wine to ascertain the Pnndples of the Science oj 
Mucation (Manchester), 1&S6.—Education of the 
People, Fort I. (Manchester), 1847. J. B. 

JARVIS, Ebwakd (1803-1884), born in 
Concord, Massachusetts ; lived in Boston. Ho 
was educated as a physician, and devoted much 
attention to vital statistics. He edited the 
vital statistics of the United States census of 
1860, published in vol. iv. of the census of that 
year; and contributed many paiiers to periodicals 
and societies on subjects relating to the iuoroase 
of the population. 

Among these may be mentioned The Increase oj 
Human Life, nuilnfant Mortality, Boston, 1873, 
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He was the secoud president of the American 
Blaiistical Association, serving from 1852 untU 
his death. i>. n. d. 

JENKIN, IIeniiy Ciiaiu.es Fj.rtcmin/; 
(18;i3-1885), ail eminout clcctiieian, and ))va- 
li'ssor of engineering at the university of Edin¬ 
burgh, deserves notice here as having contri¬ 
buted to political economy some very original 
I)a}>ers of the liighest theoretical iinportaneo 
and of considerable practical inlerest. 

lu a paper on “IVadc Unions,” in North 
British llcoicw, 1868, Jeiikin refutes the belief 
that unions cannot be econmnically benelicial to 
their iiiemliorSjby a nuistcrly analysis of the law 
of demand and supply. He represents the rela¬ 
tion between jirice and demand by a. fu/iiction: 
1)=/ ; or, more claborat^jly, ; 

wlicre X is the price, and A is an unknown 
constant; so tliat tlio doerc;isc of a?, or increase 
of corrcsjionds to what liiis since boon called 
an “ exl^usion ” of demand, tlie ineu'ase of A 
to a “rise” (see Goujinot). Similarly, the 
equation S —F (11-fa;) exprasscs the relation 
belween price and siqiply. The equation 
F (B + a!)=/ (A + i) detenuincs the price x. 
Deseeiiding to practical details, the writer 
diseussi s in ilio light of first-hand knowledge, 
ttie police of trade unions with respect to 
piece work, over-time, and other arrangements. 
Much wciglit attaches to his adrice as to the 
lights ami limitations of comhinalion. 

In the pa}>cr on The Graphic lirprescrialion 
of tic lau'S f Supply a7ul Demand, and their 
ajipUcatioii 'o Lahonr, 1868, resuming his 
mull, ‘matical analysis, he continues to show 
“how much the value of all things depends on 
simple mental phenomena, and not on laws 
having mere quantity of materials for their 
subji*ei.” He constructs a demand ^curve 
and 0 fi’.qq'ly curve virtually identical with 
Cournot’s constnictkms. “In a given .arket, 
at a given time, the market price of the 
conimodily will he tliat at wliieh the supply 
and demand curves cut.” .lenkiu calls this the 
first law of demand and supply. Attention 
should be called to tbo statement (^Papers, p. 86) 
that “the law only comes into operation where 
buyers and sellers can apjiroximately estimate 
whether at a given price the quantity wanted 
or the quantity for sale is the greater.” The 
sexond law form’dates the effect on price of an 
increase of the “whole supply," or of the 
“whole purchase fund.” The thii'd law is: 
“ In the long run the price of tlie manufactured 
article is chiefly detenninf’d by the cost of its 
production, and the quantity manufactured . . . 
by the demand at that iirico." Here “cost of 
production is no ono fi: ed cost, constant for all 
quantities”; and the first and third laws seem 
to difler only as “ s/mri periods from long." In 
applying thc^e laws, Jonkin conceives the action 


of a comhiiK'.Uon os modifying the supply curve. 
“The legitimate action of trade unions is tc 
enable the labourer to set a reserve price on 
his merchandise.”... “The power of bargaining, 
or, in other words, of re-sciwing some of the 
goods for sale, may lower the su]tply cuiwe.” . . 
lie employs largely the conception of the “cost 
of production of a labourer”; from which he 
deduces just couclusioiis as to the importance 
of a high standard of life. 

The ])apcr on the Incidence of Taxes, 1871, 
opens with a hvilliant exposition of tlic principle 
now' known as Consumeii’.s Rent. .Icnkiii had 
re-discovered not only tho general theory which 
Dupuit first propounded, hut also the particular 
a])proximation by which Dupuit made itajqdic- 
able (DuimiT, Papers, p. 114). The effect ot 
a tax on price is represented by .lenkin in 
much tho. same way as it had been by Couimot. 
In conclusion, ho discusses two particular taxes 
—on houses and on rent; employing in the 
tr(‘.atmciit of the latter subject a supply curve ot 
a very peculiar construction. 

The Time-labour System is a proposed new 
fonu of contract between men and musters. 
Men are to bo engaged for a long period—say, 
six months,—each man is liable to dismissal, 
but the master engnges to receive as substitute 
any competent workman, at the same wages, 
for tho luiexpired period. Also, each man is 
free to throw up his employment on condition 
of finding a competent substitute. The object 
is to correct the characteristic imperfi'ction of 
the labour market—namely, that a master 
cannot take on a few additiomil men at 
an advance of wages without raising wages 
all round. 

In the paper entitled Is one man's gain 
another man's loss? Jenkin enhances some 
elementary principles of economics by tho 
physical metajihor of a “closed circuit,” round 
which money ti-avels in ono direction, goods in 
another. “ If wo imagine all our closed barter 
circuits drawn a., fh-'s from man to man, with 
anowheads to show which wny the goods 
trav. lied, every man [hi an imaginary isolated 
community of workers] would have as many 
lines < omiiig into him as went out." 

The papers describcil liere are published—some 
forllieftrst ima—'mPapersLiieraTy, Scientific,tic., 
Loudon, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo, edited by Sidney Colvin 
and J. A. Ewing, with a memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his most charming style. F. Y. K. 

JENNINGS, RiChAUi> (flourished in the 
middle of the 19th century), of Tiinity College, 
*Cainbridge, will be remembered as one of those 
w ho in Jevons’s w’ords first “ clearly appreciated 
the nature and importance of the law of utility.” 
lu his Elements of Political Economy, con¬ 
formably to tho deCiiitiou of the subject as the 
relation between human nature and exchangeable 
objects, Jennings begins with psychology and 
physiology. He distinguishes two kinds ol 
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commodities — privwry and secondary: the 
former exciting nerves of common sensation, e.y. 
the acusation of warmth or cohl, and tliat which 
follows tlio satisrac'tioii of imiiger; the latter 
exciting nerves of s])ecial sensation, sight, 
hearing, smell, etc.—ronglily eorrespondiug to 
nccossancH and luxmios. The di IVcrcnco between 
these (^lassos is that “ nccessaiu’s may confer 
their full amount of satisfaction in the ahseiico 
of luxuries; while hi.viirics cannot bo enjoyed 
by those who want llic necessaries of life.” 
Another dillercnco is that “t!ie satisfaction 
which is derived from objects winch alfect the 
special senses is less dependent on quantity." 
Hoi’e referenoe is made to wliat is now willed 
the Law ok Diminisiiiko Utility, thus formu¬ 
lated by Jennings. With respect to all com¬ 
modities our feelings sliow that the degrees of 
satisfaction do not proceed pari p<mii with the 
quantities consumed—they do not advance 
equally with each instalment of the eommodity 
oUbved to the senses and then suddenly stop— 
blit diminish gradually iinlil they ultimately 
disappear” (]>. 98). The law of increasing 
disutility is stated with coiTe3[»onding clccarness 
(p. 120). That its operation is more marked 
ill tlie case of bodily than that of mental labour 
is an imporbiiit observation. 'Jdierc is much 
more j^sycdiology, but of a less original charaetor. 

In tlie second book, Jennings applies his prin¬ 
ciples to the phenomena of exchaiigo, lie 
anticipates that economic theories “may bo 
expressed in figures” . . . “exhibited in the 
formnhe, and analysed by the dilfcrent methods 
of algebra and lluxions.” He looks also for 
rather drastic applications of the new political 
economy. Thus one of his jtroposals is that 
a considerable share of the proi>oj‘ty of proprietor 
dying without leaving near relations should 
revert to the state. 

A similar vein of suggestion is found in 
Jennings’ later work, Social Deltisions , . . 
Convinced that, “in detennining the incidence 
of taxation, tlio condition of women is an object 
worthy of attention," the author proposes to 
tax the employment of men in domestic service 
and in shops, in order to make room for women 
in those callings (p, 116). The proposal that we 
should select our statesmen by a sort of examina¬ 
tion in the theory of value shows a certain want 
of humour. A similar criticism applies to much 
of the tirade against fallacies. The second work 
does not form an advance upon the first. 

Natural Elements iff Pditical Economy, 1855. 

- Sodal Delusions concerning Wealth and Want, 

1856. 

[A thenamm, 1856, p. 898.— Westminster lienieto, 
July 1866.—Jevons, Theory oj Poliikal Econmny, 
ch. iii. p, 69, 2nd ed.—Cairncs, Character and 
Logical Methedof Political Economy, pp. 56,110, 
224.] P. Y. K. 

JENYN8, SoAMB (1704-1787). poet and 

miaoellaneoua' Wter, sat in parliament from 


1742 till 1780, and was a lord commissioner ol 
the boaixl of trade and plantations, from 1766, 
until it was merged with another department 
ip 1782. 

Jeuyiis’ economic writings, jirobably owing to 
Ids ollicial j)Osition, attracteil attention at the 
time heyoud their ileserta. Ilis views on economic 
(juestions arc generally unsound, and he is not 
cuusisteut; he ini]>utes the high price of pro* 
visions, about 1767, to the national debt, and to 
the increase of individual wealth, which increase 
ho also attributes in part to the national debt. 
These opinions are only noteworthy iiuismuch as 
they are au instance of the mistakes made by cou- 
tein]»orary observers, even when well placed for 
observation, in reconling the events wliich passed 
umler their eyes. He maintained Uic right of the 
home government to tax the American colonies at 
will. Of his writings, which have hecii collected 
by his biographer, Cole, into four volumes (1790), 
those dealing with economic questions are— 

Thoughts on the Causes and Coyiseqvences of the 
present High Price of Provisions (1767).— The 
Ohjections to the Taxation of our Avirruan Colo¬ 
nies hy ike Legislature of Orcat Britain hriejly 
considered (1765 ).—Thoughts on a Pariiamentary 
Eoform (1781 ).—Thoughts on the Nalimal Debt 
(first printed in Cole's edition, 1790). 

[Biographical Memoir, jircfixcd to C. N. Colc*« 
edition of Soame Jenyns’ works, 17911.—Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. —R. Anderson, Complete 
Collection of the Poets of Great Britain, vol. xL 
1794, p. 983.] u. H. H. 

JETONS DE PRESEKCE (Fr.) arc the form 
in which attendance foes are paid in Franco to 
directors or membeis of conuuittecs in public 
companies or societies when llio funetioim are 
jiresumed or declared to be honoiuiy. Some 
companies give a jehn dc presence, usually Ion 
francs, to shareholders who attend the annual 
meetings. Thoye/on.? arc generally silver medals 
sjieciaUy coined, bearing the name of the com- 
pany, 4 ,and which may be exchanged for their 
nominal value in cash. Rich directors frequently 
keep them to use as countem for card-playing 
at home. 

[Dictionnaire des Fimnees, ii. 450, 1894.] 

T.L. 

JETSAM AND FLOTSAM. See Flotsam 
AND Jetsam. 

JEVONS, William Stanley (1835-1882), 
one of the gi’eatest English economists of the 
19th century, was bom at Liverpool. Hia 
father, Thomas Jevons, was in the iron trade, 
and interested in all the newengineeriug schemes 
of his time. His mother, Mary Ann Jevons, 
was the eldest daughter of William Roscoo, the 
author of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, a man 
of much learning and refinement. Her mind 
had been cultivated by constant companionship 
with her father and by the intellectual society 
which she enjoyed under his roof. She was a 
person of considerable poetical talent and 
strong religious feeling. W. S. Jevons, the 
ninth child of these parents,—-with othei 
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relations of much edu<iatiou and ability,—was 
thus early brought under influences which 
assisted to develop his mind and character. 
His mother encouraged her cluldron in tht-ii 
lovo of drawing and music. SJic ^^carcluJI}^ 
fostered,” W. S. Jevoiis wrote, “a liking for 
botany, giving me a small microscope and 
many books, which I yet have. Strange as it 
may seem, 1 now believe that botany and the 
natural system, by exorcising disenmiuaiioii of 
kinds, is tlie best of logical exercises. What I 
may do in logic is perhaps derived from that | 
early attention to botany.” i 

Early in 1846 Jevons was sent to the j 
Mechanics’ Institute High School, Liverpool, j 
of which Dr. W. B. Hodgson, afterwards ! 
professor of political economy in Kdinburgh, ■ 
was then head-master. In 1850 he entered I 
University College School, Ijoiidon, and in ' 
1852 matriculated at the University of Ijondon, 
with honours both in chemistry and botany. 
Me;mwhile tlio means of earning a livelihood 
had to be sought, and rrolessora Williamson 
and (Iraham, who had obsemd his great 
ability and jiower of work in the college 
laboratory, I'ccommondod his appointment as 
assayor to the new mint at Sydney. Further 
study in other directions had now to be checked. 
FTo stii'lied assaying at the Paris mint, and in 
1854, nlien not yet nineteen, sailed for Sydney. 
Ho lemaincd five years in Australia, filling his 
post at the mint with skill and success. The 
study of meteorology attracted him strongly, 
and ho devoted hinis(!lf to it with his wonted 
thoroughness. His interest in later life in 
recording the periodicity of the “sun-spot” 
dis U:hance8 and the connection between these 
ami changes in the seasons, the price of corn, 
and comfticrciol crises, was doubtless quickened 
by the.se investigations. During this }>eriod, 
political economy also appears to have attracted 
bif atU ntion. 

His ]iositiou at Sydney was an L- nourable 
one. The income was coiKsidorable, the more 
creditable to him because attained at so early 
an age, and the more important becamsoho was 
now entirely dependent on his own cxertion.s. 
Hut an anient desire for further oj)portunitiea 
of mental improvement overcame all other 
considerations. “Another year’s regular hard 
study,” ho wi-ote to his sister Lucy (Mrs. John 
Hntton) in 1868, “ especially at my increased 
ago, will he invaluable, and its loss would be 
regretted to the end of my life.” He returned 
to England in 1869, re-entered Uuivereity 
College, took the B.A. dcgi-ce 1860, the Ricardo 
scholarship the same -"ear, the M.A. with a 
gold modal 1863. He was,'1866, appointed 
professor of logic and mental and moral 
philosophy and Cobden lecturer on political 
economy in the Owens College, Manchester, 
posts which ho held till 1875, when the strain 
of inoi'easing work, coupled with somewhat 


failing hc^th, compelled him unwillingly to 
resign. In tlie same year, 1876, he was 
<dceled professor of political economy in 
University College, London, a post which he 
retained till 1880. 

JcvoiiH WU8 flluctPd Fellow ot tlio Royal Society in 
1872. lie iiiai rind, iu I8<17, Harriet Ann, thinl daui{lit«r 
of Mr. J. E. Taylor of Mancho.Htcr, founder and 
proprietor of ttie Munfhf.sUr dunuluin mper. llis 
itiun-iago was an eniineuUy liapjiv ‘'nc. liis love ior 
niiiaic was a constant solacu. ffo hud coublmeted 
liiinsplfa very w«il-tone<l organ for his houas, and was 
an unusually aoconiplishcd musician. 

Tliongh reserved in character, he was a very pleasant 
comjmnion and extremely iuKtructive in conversution. 
One who had the advantage of knowing him, and (Te- 
quently experienced the help wliioh his poworhil mind 
brought to the solution of any economic problem, 
remarked of hisconversatiou, “llw.ns iiiuic like talking 
with an early Greek i)liiloso]>1icv, it one can realise 
whuttliat would have been, than with one of our con* 
tem]Kirai ies.” 

i’orhaps the most romaikable feature in his life was 
hi> early and unswerving conviction that he woe 
desimed to do some great woik, ins eiiUro devotion of 
hioi'O'lf to pio.pniatioii for it, ami afturwuids hisunhcHi* 
tilting rominciation of anything, however toinjiting, that 
seemed to staml in the way ol iL Thus in 1851, when 
he was sixteen, he writes, “ 1 began to think tliat I 
could and ougiittodo more than othei’s,”—in 1857 when 
twenty-two, that ho has “one wish, or one in/ention, 
VIZ. to be a itov-erfu} i/ood in tlie woi Id,”—in 1883, when 
twenty-seven, and siuldcncd by want ot immeiliate suc¬ 
cess on his return from Sydney, ho still sees a hope in his 
“capacity of seeing the sameness and difTeicnco of 
things, which if histoiy and . . . expeiieiifwl men are 
to bo believed, is a rare and valuable kind of power.’ 
Ills subsequent ciii-eor was the carrying out of these 
convicl.ioii«i. Ite could lol nothing draw him aside Ironi 
the omleavour to c.ariyout his bcientitic career to tlie 
utmost limit of his capabilities. 

While it is primarily as an economist that 
Jevons claims attention in the Dictiernary of 
Political Eemumy, his reaenrehes os a logician 
and a student of scientific method cannot ho 
ignored. Indeed it will bo convenient to begin 
with an examination of the Principles of Scievee, 
in which Jevons sums up and apiJics the results 
of llis long and severe researches in logic. Ho' 
bases his system upon the generally received 
axioms that “whatever is is,”that “a thing 
cannot both ho and not be,” and that “a 
thing must ho or not bo.” But to 

these ho adils the principle of “the Substitu¬ 
tion of Similare," that is to say, the axiom 
that whatovor is true of A is true of evoiy- 
thing ‘that cannot he distinguished from A 
in tho relation eonteini>latcd. Thus if B is 
identical with A then B may be substituted for 
A in any assertion that has been shown to be 
tme of A. Tlio next and crucial step is to 
bring every projiosition into tlio form of the 
assertion of an identity., Thus the proposition 
“men are mortal” becomes iu Jevons'a system 
“man” is the same as “mortal man.” There¬ 
fore if anything can be said of “ man ” the same 
can be said of “mortal man,” and if “man” 
can bo predicated of any subject, “ mortal man ” 
can bo predicated of tho same subject. Now 
whatever may lie thought of tlio psychological 
principle that a proposition w tlio assertion ol 
an identity, it is unquostionablo tliat it logi- 
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cally involves sucli an identity. Jevons can 
tliorefore throw hia propositions into a form 
which at once admits of the applicatioii of the 
principle of the “substitution of similai’s.” 
Lotus take the two pKjpoaitiuns (11 “Cicsar” 
is the samo as “ the man Caesar"; (2) “man" 
is the same as “luortiil man." Now (2) en¬ 
ables US to substitute “ mortal man ” for “man " 
in (1), and we liave “(/<esar" is the same as 
“tho mortal man Cxsar”; or symbolically 
putting A for Cicsar, 11 for man, and C for 
mortal, wo have (1) A is tlm same as All, (2) 
B is the Siimc as IIC, whence hy substitution A 
is the same as ABC. It is now [>ossiblo to 
elaborate a system in which every propositioj) 
shall Ik} convertible, and to found upon it a 
symbolical manipulation of terms, with its 
appropriate algebra, that constitutes an in¬ 
definite advance u]»on tho “Barbara, Celar<-nt, 
etc." of Petrus llispanus. Having reduced 
deductive rcasoniiig to a mechanical process, 
Jevoiis found no insuperable dillieulty in con¬ 
structing a syllogising maobine ; but he regarded 
this triumi>h as possessing little practical though 
considerable tbcorelh-al siguilie-ance. From lus 
reconstruction of deductive reasoning Jevons 
goes on to contend that induction is an inverse 
process entirely dependent upon the laws ot 
deduction for its validity. The next step is to 
show that mathematics is but a special applica¬ 
tion of logic, and that the mathematical equa¬ 
tion is snhject to precisely the same laws as the 
logical identity, tho apparent dilfcrcnee being 
due to the universal presence in the c<juatiou 
of certain limiting conditions which are not 
assumed unless expressly stated iu the logicid 
identity. Tho doctrine of chances is now de¬ 
veloped iu iniracdiate depcJidenee iij)on the law 
of “substitution of similars"; ior the root 
principle of tlio doctrine of chances is that in- 
aarauch as belief ought to depend u]fon the 
distribution of our knowledge and igiioiancc, 
therefore we should beliovo tho same a}>out one 
event as wo believe about another, our know¬ 
ledge or ignorance of which is the same. The 
doctrine of chances in its turn is made the basis 
of the whole system of scientific investigation and 
induction, in tho develupment of which Jevons's 
genius finds a thoroughly congenial field, and 
in which the scope of his scioutific reading 
becomes manifest. 

We will pass from this treatise on method to 
a collection of writings on currency and finance, 
which forms an almost^ ideal application of tho 
“urinciplos of science" to a group of problems 
of equal complexity end importance. The 
volume contains papers written at every period 
of Jevons’s literary life, and, as rrofea«or Foxwell 
remarks in his preface, it is not till they are 
read together that the impressive unity of con¬ 
ception, firninesB of grasp, and tenacity of scien¬ 
tific puriiosti which they reveal can bo adequatt ly 
felt With eqtlal patience and sagacity Jevons 


seiKvrates out tho sjecular from the periodic 
variations in the phenomena of price, discount, 
pressure on reserves, frequency of Irtinkruptcies. 
and so forth. His elabomto logarithmic and 
othci’ tabulations are models of sound method 
and lahorions research illuminated by theory, 
not likely soon to be superseded. His brilliant 
attempt to bring tlie [wriodicity of commercial 
flufitiiations into connection with that great 
jdiysioal ])eriod which is indicated, forinstaueo, 
iiy the changes in tlio aspect of the sun-Hj>ots 
ami the electrical condition of the earth, if not 
conclusively sncees-sful, is suggestive of tho 
highest range of pbysico-econoiuic law which 
we are over likely to attain. From his examina¬ 
tion of the actual phenomena of the cun-eney, 
Jevons proceeds to the discussion of questions 
of monetary t>olicy, both domestic and inter¬ 
national. Ho deals with such qiiostinn.s as tho 
possibility of an international coinage, tho prin¬ 
ciples of note-issue, the best nican.s of maintain¬ 
ing the standard weight of coins, and of securing 
(by the institution of a compound unit oi’ value) 
an assured stability in the standard of deferred 
payments. On tho now burning question of 
bimetallism, Jevons’s position, tbongli jicrfectly 
unequivocal, is almost certain to be misunder¬ 
stood by those who know it only at second 
hand. He fully reuogni.ses the serious nature 
of the evils deplored by bimetallists, and the 
theoretical possibility of maintaining a fixed 
ratio between gold and silver by international 
agreement; but the precarious nature of such 
an agreement, and the danger of sudden dis- 
turbaucu to existing obligations, apj»eared to him 
to be fatal objections. Thus bim(5tallist8 and 
monomcbillists alike appeal, with perfect sin¬ 
cerity and justice, to the authority of Jevona 
at one point or another of tlie argument, and 
it may be confidently jisserted that when the 
controypisy is waged within tho lines laid down 
by Jevons, the era of scientific discussion will 
have definitely begun, and a decision on sciou- 
tiiic grounds will not be far distant. 

In addition to his studies in finance, Jevons 
trcjitcd a gi*eat variety of questions relating to 
state conti’ol and management. On the broad 
principle of state socialism and individualism 
Jevons was without prejudices. His determin¬ 
ing principle was purely Benthamite. “Will 
a measure increase tho sum of happiness ?" was 
tlie only question which he would admit as 
ultimately relevant. But the evidence upon 
which we must rely for an answer is often am¬ 
biguous, always in large part indii'cct, and 
generally conjectural. Hence the necessity ot 
extreme caution in arriving at conclusions, 
together with a considerable degree of boldness 
in liazaiding experiments. Our only guides are 
experience and analogy ; and wherever experi¬ 
ence seems to contradict analogy, as will often 
be the case, our rule must bo to analyse more 
carefully and so correct the analogy, instead oi 
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ignoring or flenying the exi)ericnce. Following 
these i)rinci]>les, Jevona collected a vast niass 
of infonnation on social questions, and analysed 
it ao sernpulously tliat liis work is almost . 
equally valuaMc wltcn experience has confirmed j 
and when it has contradieted his antieijations. 

In examining questions of stale OLlion, Jevons 
very carefully disUngiUHlies between state amtrul 
of private enterjuisc and state mtniaiji.mcid of 
euterpiise. ‘Witli rel'erence to the htiiner, ue 
can only say that there is a jucsuniptioii against 
interference, in so far as unimpeded freedom 
must he held to he a source of happiness, and 
therefore any restriction of freedom an evil. 
But this pjesiimption must yield in innumerable 
iiistaiicos to tlic demonslrated fact that gi'eater 
happiness has resulted from eontroh A con* 
spk'iioiia hisiaiuMi is furnished l)y the Factoky 
Acts, and Jevous would gradually extend their 
prini'iple so as to prolnl»it aifogcilicr the em¬ 
ployment of child-hearing women in factories. 
Tlic coyditions under which state nianagciiient, 

*s distinct from stale control, is likely to In- 
advantageous, were snhiuitied hy Jevons to a 
rigorous analysis, w hich ought to be the starting- 
point of all discussions of the subject. The 
conditions he held to he favourable to state 
management arc as follows: (1) where number- 
loss wihc-sprfad operations can only be cfliciently 
connectc'q united, and co-ordinated in a single 
all extensive goveinment system; (2) where 
the ojKnatioiis possess an invanahlc routine-like 
character ; (3) where they are, pevfornieil under 
the ]mhlic eye or tor tlie service of individuals 
wlio will jn-iiuedialcly detect and expose any 
fuiluro or \xity ; (4) where theie is hut little 
cdp.tai expcnd;turo, so that each year’s revenue 
and expense account shall represent with sufh- 
cieul accuracy the real commercial conditions 
of the department. An exhaustive examination 
of ^ 1)0 facts, with reference to these criljjfua, led 
Jevons to pronounce in favour of the stale 
inanagcmciit of telegraphs and teleph- miS, and 
the estahlishmeiit of a }»arcel post, none of 
them aceomplislied facts when ho wrote ; hut 
against the state management of luilways, w’hich 
however slnuild be strictly controlled in the 
interests of the community. It may bo men¬ 
tioned that Jevons had a strong dislike and 
suspicion of trade unions, based on gi'ouuds of 
economic theory. But he looked for their | 
gradual transformation into co-o|>crative socie- | 
tics, aiifl would, leave them absolutely free. On 
similar gi’ounds he jilaeed small hope in methods 
of arbitration and conciliation, trusting rather | 
to the free play of comj)otition. It should he • 
noticed in connection with labour questions 
that Jevons never lost sight of the vital dis¬ 
tinction, 80 genei’ally overlooked, between the , 
horizontal cleavage of the industiial community 
into vaiioua giades of skilled and unskilled 
labour, managers, capitalists, landowners, and 
•0 forth, and the vertical cleavage into the agii- 


cultuval interest, the coal intcisst, the iron 
interest, etc. Tlirougii neglect of this distinc* 
tion a class movement and a trade movement 
may oa.sily be confounded. Jevons had aino* 
found faitli in the future of industrial j«xrtner- 
shijis— a iiiitli tliat survived rude shocks, for 
he frankly ow iied that English experience was 
against him, and that French experience is 
always un.safe ground for reasoning by analogy 
to Kiiglaiid. 

Tile mass of work already reviewed is great; 
but we have still to noLioc the treatise hy which 
Jevons’s idacc in the history of economic theory 
will ultimately he deteiniined. In his Theory 
of Volilical K'ononi]) ho attempts nothing less 
than the reconstnidion of the science of econo¬ 
mics as the calculus of human satisfactions. 
Production derives its whole significance from 
consumption; that is to say, from the satis¬ 
factions to W’hich it ministcis ; and the signiti- 
canoe of any B}iccial unit of product is duo to 
the increment of satisfaction which it is capable 
of jneniucing. Hence the scale of equivalence 
of any two commodities is determined by the 
scale of equivalence of the increments of satis- 
laction which they are capable of producing. 
Exchange value then is dctOTiiincd hy iiicro- 
mental ellicicncy as a producer of satisfaction. 
But this incromoutal significancai is not abso¬ 
lutely fixed. It depends on the amonnt of the 
commodity alrcmly possessed or enjoyed hy the 
individual or the community whose satisfaction 
wo are considering. Thus wo obtain the fonnula 
that if F(ir‘) represents the whole significance, 
or value in use, of a commodity to its possessor, 
then F'(a;) will represent the significance of an 
increment of it to him, or in other words, will 
he tlie gauge of its exchange value (see Dkgrkk 
okUtiiuty and Finai. Dkgukr of Utiuit). 
Should the incremental efficiency, and so the 
exchange value of the product of a given com¬ 
bination of ju’oduclive efforts be greater when 
such efforts arc turned into one channel than 
when iliey ai*t i;^^•nc4l into another, this fact 
will delernine tlie course they will actually 
bike. The more significant ])ioduct will there¬ 
fore he im reased in (juantity, and the less signi- 
licai.t decreased. Hem^e tlie incremental signi¬ 
ficance of the former will decline, and that of 
I the latter will rise, until there is equilibrium. 

1 There will now ho equivalence between the 
I relative expenditures of jiroductive effoi-t and 
I the relative values of the jiroduct; though it will 
! not he the cost of pvodiiction that has deter- 
I mined the value of tlie products, but the 
i (anticijialed) value of the })roducts that has 
j determined the direction of productive effort, 
j These princijdcs, together with the “law of 
I indilferonco”—in reality a new application of 
i the “substitution of similai-s"—enable Jevons 
to throw tlio theory of cxtdiango into the fonn 
of systems of equations. From this we must 
I inevitably proceed to tho theory of distributioju 
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Value ha<i long been roeognised tlie cause 
and not the etlbct (pf rent, -lovuns dei-lared it 
to bo the cause anti not the ohect of wages also. 
Hence the tln-pny of (listrihntiou must bo built 
up afresh, biking as the stjiriing-poiut the signi- 
fujance of the jmslne.t to the consumer. Jevons 
has hift luurli for iiis followei’S to do in working 
out tliis ttieory. The fonii of his equations is 
open to just eritidsin. Jle swans hardly to have 
realised the full conso(|nonces of his method. 
Ihit none the loss his Theory of PoUik'ffl Fr-m- 
owylias sueeoedt'd in its aim. When all its im¬ 
plications have been worke<l out the science uill 
be reconstituted. On tlie cpiestions of }>iioiit;\ 
and originality, eji. arts, on CipI'ilnoi'; (Iossen ; 
and the works of \Va1ras and Meiigor. 

In addition to the above, Jevons WTote a eon- 
sidcruhle number of technieal and niiseellani-ons 
essays on spuentitic and soeial subjects, an imlus- 
trial treatise, The (hal QueHtum^ di'iiliiig witli 
tlie possible (‘\baustion of our coal niiiies, whu li 
bad a powcrtnl iiilhieiiee in initiatingtbe serious 
attem}pt to jpay olf the national debt, nn<l a 
miinbcr of more or less eletiumtaiy and [pupiilai 
books oil logic, monetary scieii'.’c, jprppblenis ot 
stale management and control, and ]K>lit.ieal 
ctjonomy. 

In reviewing the wliolc work of Ibis bobl and 
patient Ihiiiker. it is imipossible not to n-g^ud 
bis death,—in tin'- ))lenitiide of Ids |>o\vp‘Vs, and 
in the midst of works \\hi<‘h pvtuuiscpl to e<pi:il 
anything he luid yet done in signilieanec, - as 
one of the heaviest losses that science has 
suffered in oui generatipm. 

A full bihlingraphy of .Tevons’s works iip)H-ars in 
Appendix T. to his jA’Ilen and .loiiTuaJ, ISHd, 
editetl hy liis wife, which eont-'ins a clus.si!iepl 
list of his jpriiioipal works, with the dates ppf 
their first issiu! or eolleetion. VnnVT of Loon-, 
\^^^.~EU}nen^anJ D’ssons in Ia-hjU, 1870.— 
PvvB Loyic ovd olhei Jlfuior (pjollected), 

1890 . —/Vmp7/p/f’.s* of hle.ieiice, 2 vols., 1874.— 
Sfudiea ill Pednetive 1880. -The ('oal 

Question, 3rd ed. 1906.—7Vic ^tatein Relation to 
Labour, Methods Mai Riform (col¬ 

lected), 1888.— ISKi.^-Invcsligalions in 
OuTTency and Finance (collected), 1884.—/V/'/aCT* 
qf Politicnl Economy, 1876.— Theory of^ Political 
Ecm&my, 1871.— Princijilee qf Economics* a frag¬ 
ment. 1905.—“Fall in Gohl,’" 1863, in Inveftti^a^ 
Art on “ Cantillou.”— Review, 
Jan. 1881.—Art. on “Bimetallism,” Gonitmp. 
Review, May 1881. P. H. w, 

JEWS, Eoonomio Position and Influence 
OF, IN England. The Jews lived in incdi:pval 
England for rather mote than two hundred 
years, from shortly after the Norman conquest 
till 1290. During the whole of that time they 
were without any share in the national or 
municipal life of the country ; an<l, a.s far as 
our knowledge goes, no large section of the,m 
followed, except for the sixteen years from 1274 
to 1290, any occupation except that of tlealp 'S 
in money. HutHheir relations to the king, and 


to tho various ordei's of the nation, underwent 
oonsulerahlo ehangp's during their rosidcnce, 
and their history is divhled into three clearly- 
ilefiUP'd ]pejip'i(is. 

* T. (From the Oouppiest to 1191.) The fust 
body of Jews camp- to England from Kouen 
slipiitly after the (lpmp|ncst, at the invitation, it 
is saipl, ppf William llip* CiPiiqinTPU'. Tlicy were 
ii(» pbuilpt frppin the first in a jposition ol dejiend- 
(‘lice on tho royal lavonr aiul ]irotP'ction, for 
therp’ w'jis no fp'uplal or customary law to which 
tliP'y could aj)|iP‘al. Fi'pnu William Jtutus, 
llpuiiy L, Slcjdicn, and llctiiy 11., they met 
with sujqpoit and cnp-.omagciucut. By tlie two 
llpunys c.siHPiially they were iqdichl in the 
posscssiou of a bp)dy of privilcgp'S wliich aliowpsl 
tlipun to g<p whorti they ]ib«isrd thi'pmglmut 
Kiiglatipi, tpphuy nr receive in plwigc wlialever 
was brought Ipp tiifiii, exeept tilings ppI tbe 
ebuip-li, tp> sp'tlle in any tppw ii wlieip* tlipy chose, 
frp‘p‘alike fippiii llii' ]>ayiiii-iit p)f 1pk-.iI bills and 
t.ixes, uiipI from the Junsdietlp>ii pit tin- local 
p-ourls, iiml timdly, tp) lip*ld land in i>fp-plgi‘ or 
fp-e. They eiijp>}pd Hip- vovjiI favour bp-eause. 
they liel|tp-pl to till tbe j-ppynl exebp-ppier. The 
e.irlii-st p‘\l;int pi]>c roll I'piiitaiiis eiitiip-s of 
lilies and aiiip-rep-meiits of tin- Jews, and ot ]pay- 
iiiP'iits n'n<IiTP‘d by tliem to the king in ]-eturn 
tor liP'lp ri'eei\p-d from him in the ri-eoveiy 
of nipiiiey that they laul b-nt on int<-rp‘st. 
W'c liave very little inlbim.ilion as to the 
amount of tbeii annual p-puitributipm to the 
p-\cln-(|up-r, iluiiug the. pparlipu part of this 
petipxl; but in tlie lattp-r hidl ol tli<- I2lli 
cp-ntmy, when the royal itip-ppine was ahout 
fib'),000. tho Jcw.s cannot have ])aid less than 
tIiOOOaycar. And bp-.^aip-s this, linybelia dthp- 
king by making advi iip-p-s to him, tpi be lepaid 
\\heii tiiecoll'-p lioii pil the Faum p>1 the comities 
sbppuhi pi’ovide. hiiu with a fiesli stock of ready 
money. 

I'lie wp'allli tliat p-iiablcpl them to jifpiviple so 
consipb-iJible a ]HP)]pputip)ii of tlie rp>yal income, 
wasplmwn from tlie prop-ecpls of the husim-ss 
that they earrip-pl on, iin-n ami women alike, 
singly anti in linns, as the only gn-at inp)ney- 
Iciidors ill tlip^ kiiigtlom. Baipuis who were 
iinpoverish'-pl by war, criisuding, litigation, or 
extravagance., ami religious houses wliic.h had 
sufloipxl from had inanagi.-rticnt, tho clainw of 
hospit-ility, or the expense of new buildings, 
had no way of raising ready money except by 
])l'jdging to the Jews some of their lands or 
other ])ossp‘.ssiona. Hence they sjux-ad through¬ 
out the country, and their communities became 
, large, rich, ami numerous. They were recognised 
as being tho “i-oyal usurers,” and, as such, 
entitled to take up their i» 08 ition in towns 
w'hicli might otherwise have been closed to 
them. For, although they had friendly rela¬ 
tions with some Christians, they were generally 
regardp'd with sujperstiliuus dislike, and on 
various occasions tlie charge of murdering or 
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matilating Christian children was brought 
against tliom, and widely believed to be true. 
But there was no great demonstration of tlio 
general dishko in whioh they wore held till 
1189. In that and the following years lieico 
{MJjiular attacks were imule on tliem in London, 
York, Colchester, Norwich, Lynn, Stamford, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Lincoln. The lo5« to 
the royal exchetiuor that ensued, and the evident 
jKJSsibility of a ree\irrence of the massacre, sug* 
gested to llichard I. the necessity of still further 
securing the safety of the Jews, and of the revenue 
tliat they yielded. He therefore intro<luced, in 
place of the old informal protection, a thorough 
organisation of the Jewry as a branch of tlie 
royal administration. 'I'ho Jews were hence¬ 
forth bound to register all their debts, pledges, 
nmrtgages, lands, housc.s, and rents; and were 
allowed to enter into no contracts, except in 
certain towns, which were selected by the 
king for the pui 7 )Osc, and in cacli of which was 
maintaiued a stilf of lawj’crs, regi.strai-s, and 
custodians, for the pur|K)8e of wiliics.sing and 
enrolling every bond to which a Jew was a party, 
and of pre.S0)’ving in sealed chests an indented 
portion or “chirograph” of each. Moreover, 
special justices or proctors were appointed to 
settle all di.sputes between Jews and Christians. 

II. From 1194 to 1274.) Richaid’s organisa¬ 
tion of the Jewry was introduced in 1194, and 
from that year to the end of their residence in 
England, the Jews occupied the position of 
complete subordination to the king, which it 
marked out for them. Their dependenoe on 
the king, and on him alone for protection, their 
absolute "vant of all legal rights to life or 
£m,pcity, and the obligation im|»o8ed on them 
of rendering to the royal otiicors an accemnt of 
all their jwssessions, and of transacting all their 
business under su])Orvision, made it iintio.ssjble 
for them to escaj»o any burden that thei^might 
be called on to bear. And ibeir masters 
showed them little mc. ey. Sonietinn ^ the king 
miule a free grant to a favoured subject of land 
on which a Jewish mortgagee had claims, some¬ 
times he cancolleil the obligation of a Christian 
debtor to a Jewish creditor. But the royal 
attacks wore often made on a much lai’ger scale. 
John, in 123 0, jdnndercd the Jews, and reduced 
them to such a state of need that “ they prowled 
about the city like dogs” (Ckronicks of Laner- 
cost, p. 7). Henry 111. exjicicd from them a 
third of their projwty in 1230, another third in 
1239, 20,000 marks in 1241, 00,000 marks in 
1246, and great sums, of whicli llie aniouut is 
not stated, in 1243, 1244, 12y0, 1252, 1254, 
and 1265. So iinspanng were the royal 
demands that in 1210 many of the Jews left 
the country, and in 1254, and again in 1256, 
their chief roprc-scntaivos entvoatod Henry Ill. 
to give the whole community permission to do 
«o. But the request was refused. 

It was during the reign of John and the first 


forty yearebf the reign of Henry III. that the 
Jews yielded the greatest revenue to the royal 
treasury. 11 has been calculated that the annual 
average tallage alone amounted at one lime in 
the 13th century to £5000 (ihjwns of Ike Amjlo- 
Jewish llidorical KdabiUon, ]>. 195) ; and, 
besides this, their escheats, fines, amercements, 
reliefs, and fees of all kind must have made up 
a large sum. 

Nevertheless, ])rofitiible os they wore, the 
royal power could neither ]»rotect them com¬ 
pletely agjiinst plunder, nor maintain them in 
j)os.scssioi) of all the unjmpular jirivilegcs that 
made them ricli. Their right of settling whero- 
ever they wished in England M'aa gradually 
taken from them, owing no doubt to the dis¬ 
like with which, on account of their immunity 
from local jurisdiction and taxation, their 
foreign origin, their religion, and their occupa¬ 
tion, they were regarded liy the towns. Special 
decrees of expulsion were obtained against them 
by Bury Si. Edmunds, Leicester, Newcastle, 
Wyeoml>c, Soutliampton, Bcrkhainpstead, New¬ 
bury, and Derby, at vaiious times between 
1190 and 1263 ; and in 1245 a general order 
was issued by the king that henceforward no 
Jew was, except with the royal pcrmi.ssion, to 
settle in a town where Jews had not foimorly 
been in the habit of tlwcIUug. This restriction 
must have seriously aflected their power of 
acquiring the wealth that they needed to meet 
the royal demands. And they were exposed 
ahso to more direct attack in the towns. 'Hie 
Jewry of London was plundered by a riotous 
crowd in 1204, that of Nonvich in 1234, and 
those of Oxfoid and Bristol later on. 

Far more serious, however, than the enmity 
of the towns was that of the barons. In the 
constitutional struggle that precede! tlie civil 
war, the whole baronial jtarty saw its elforts 
after i*eform thwarted because the king, when 
supjdies were refused, could fall back on the 
Jewry; and the Great Council attempted, 
njqxirently wit’ lUtle efiect, to secure a share in 
the management of the Jewish revenue. But 
the lesser barous had, in addition, personal 
grievances of tlieir own to avenge. Many of 
them Ifad liad to moilgago to the Jews lands' 
which luwl then jm.ssed by sale into the pos.se.ssion 
either of greater barons {TetUimiof the Barons, 
§ 25, in Stuhb’a Select Charters, etc., pp. 386- 
386), or of religion bodies (cj). Burton, Chronica 
Mmiasto'ii dc Mcha, Rolls series, passim)^ and 
were thus irretrievably Jost to their former 
owners. And the same thing miglit hajjpen to 
any land that was pledged to a Jew. Hence, 
during the civil war, the barous lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking the Jewries and destroying 
the deeds in which debts were recorded. Be¬ 
tween 1262 and 1268, the Jrnvrics of Ijondon, 
Worcester, Cambridge, Winchester, Canterbury, 
Exeter, Northampton, and Lincoln wore sacked; 
some by Be Moutfort, some by his sons and 
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adherents, some by the freebooter who after 
his death represented his itarty. 

On the restoration of tranquillity, the king’s 
son, Edward, the jtatron of the cause of the 
“knights baoholors,” could not but take up 
the work of restoring to its former knightly 
holders such of the land of England as had 
passed into the jjossession of the Jews. An 
attemjit of this kind, indeed, was in thorough 
harmony with Edwaixl’s lifelong policy of trying 
to rescue the feudal organisation from the con¬ 
fusion into which it had begun to fall, in 
consequence of the transference of land from 
holders who could render military service to 
such as, like religious corjjorations and .lews, 
were unable to do so. Henry III. had already 
safeguarded the royal estates by forbidding the 
tenants on them to pledge their land to the 
Jews {Norfollc Antiquarian Miscellany, i. 328)’; 
b!it on other estates there was no legal cheek on 
such alienation. Jews could be “seised" of 
lands, and some of them were recognised hohlcrs 
of })ortions of knights’ Edwai*d deter¬ 

mined to dofend the land of all feudal holders 
in the same way as the royal demesne was 
defended. The loss that would be caused to 
the royal income by the imj)osition of the 
necessary restrictions on Jewisli ti'ansactions 
was less serious now than it would have been 
earlier in the reign, for the exactions of Henry 
111. and the attacks of the barons had im¬ 
poverished the Jews ; and it was compensated 
by a political gain, since a policy of the kind 
accorded with the prejiulicea of the knightly 
class at the same time as it protected the feudal 
organisation to the king’s advantage. The 
church also, like the baronage, had its lands 
encumbered with obligations to the Jews, and 
was eager to welcoino restrictive incavsures. The 
consequence of this coinbinalioii of forces was 
that, in 1269, a statute was mssed enacting 
that from that time forth no land should be 
pledged to a Jew as security for the repayment 
of money, and cancelling som« of the agi-eements 
to that oflect that had already been cutcrcil 
into; and in 1270 it was follow'ed by a second 
statute which made it unlawful for Jews to 
acquire English land, not only by way ofpl(slg(j, 
but even by jnirchasc, and which ordci'wi that 
all land in the jwssession of Jews was to be 
restored to its original Christian owners. 

These measures made Jewish usury on a large 
scale practically impossible in the future ; l(»r 
they forl)ade Jew's to remain in possession of 
th*^ only widely distributed commodity that 
coul(, servo as a security for advances. Four 
years later, an even more 8(;vcrc measure to the 
same effect was called forth by the action of tlie 
church. In 1274, the council of Lyons, in 
accordance with the doctrine of the sinfulness 
of usniy that had been held by Christian 
teachers since the time of the early fathers (see 
AquiNAu), ordained that communities, corpora¬ 


tions, and individuals should no longer prmit 
foreign usurers to live on their lands. Edward, 
in obedience to the decree, Issued a statute 
ordering that henceforth no Jew should practise 
u.suiy ill England, and that all w'lio had ])lo(lges 
dciiosited witli them should, after receiving re- 
fiaymcnt of the money that had bom advanced 
on them, return them to their ow'iiers before the 
following Easter. Permission was granted to 
the Jews to practise racrchandiso or live by theii 
labour; but they were to be conlincd hciice 
forth to the king’s towns and were not to bo in 
scot or lot with their follow-inhabitants, but 
were to he tallaged by the king sejtarately as 
his serfs. 

III. (1274-90.) Tlio conditions imposed oil 
the Jews by ICdward’s statute made it inqiossible 
for any great number of them to enter on u new 
calling; since the proliihition which forbade 
them to bo in scot and lot with the other iiiliabit- 
ants of the towns where they lived excluded 
them from citizenship, and therefore in most 
cases from membei-ship of tlio gil<l irferchant 
and of such craft-gilds as W'cre iii exi.stenee at 
the time. 'I'hu.s it was impo.ssible for them, 
except under crushing disadvantages, to eaivy on 
a trade or liandicraft m a town (see CouixniA- 
TioNS OF Auts and Tuadks ; CJii.Ds). If they 
were to follow' any mcreantilc pursuit at all, 
their choice was limited to those ti’ades for 
which membership of a municipal or trade 
organisation was not necessary. The only such 
pursuit to which the energies and capital of a 
large number of men eould be suddenly trans- 
feiTcd w'as the wholesale tmde in com, wool, 
and other lujricultural produce, which was 
carried on by capitalists w'ho seem to have 
boon in the habit of making advances of 
money to tlio producer as prcjiaymeut for tl>e 
yield of a yet ungiown harvest. Jews had 
long had some slight share in trade of this 
kind;*and many of them now took to it on 
the publication of Eflward’s statute. But it 
w^as ojjcii only to those who had command of 
a fair amount of capital available for speedy 
transference. There were many English Jews 
of humble means, of whom, when usury was 
still allowed, some had begun to keep pawn¬ 
shops, while others had lent money in small 
sums to meet the demand caused by the 
growing tendency towards the commutation 
of services and rents in kind for payments of 
money; and these had no resource except to 
become household servants and day-labourers, 
if they could find omployei's, or else to carry on 
in secret their former dealings. Thus the 
severe conditions of Edward’s statute led to 
dishonesty; some Jews continued to practise 
usury, aud others were convicted of clipping 
the coin. Edward attempted to mitigate the 
diflieultics that his first measure had caused, by 
issuing on amended statute which allowed 
usury in a modified form. But the attempt 
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iu:ver hod a fair trial. Tlie church, alarmed 
at the iiilhiencG that the Jewish faith and rites 
exw’cised on Cliristian heretics, and on con¬ 
forming Catholics as well, had attemi>tcd 
during the 18th century to restrict the in¬ 
tercourse between believei^s and Jews; and 
in 1286, llouorius IV., dissatisfied with the 
efforts made by the English bislioi)S to enforce 
the canonical decrees on the subject, issued a 
special bull toUie Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Yoik and their sulfragaus, in which he 
begged them with tlio greatest urgency to use 
every jwssiblo means by which the inicrcoui-so 
might be lessened (Haronii, Anmles Ecclcsi’ 
aatid, snb anno). If such advice was to be 
carried out, it was impossible for the Jews to 
work their way into trades and handicrafts; 
and usury being now forbidden, tbe bull was 
therefore practically an ap 2 )eal for the expulsion 
of the Jews. A king of Edward s piety could 
not disregard tlie wislies of the pope. 

But there wore two causes whicli rendered it 
now an f-asy sacrilice for a king of England to 
give u]> the Jews. First, they had lost im¬ 
mensely in wealth during the period IVom the 
outbreak of the civil war till 1290. Their 
tallage alone at one period of tlie 18th century 
had, as has been said above, amounted to £5000 
annuall) ; but in 1271, the annual value of the 
Jewry was estimated by the king at only 2000 
maiks (Rymci, ya:dcra, i. 489); and the records 
of the reign of Edwaid I., show that in some 
years the eontrilmtion of the Jews was only a 
few hunared jiounds (Public Record Oflice, 
Exi'hcqucr of Receipt, Jews' Rolls). Secondly, 
there had grown up in their place a new set of 
royal’y - favoured money-leudcra, the Italian 
mei'cLants, who were the greatest financial and 
commercial jiowcr in Euro[>e, and wliose vast 
resources were always at Edward's service in 
time of need. ^ 

Efiwawl tliorefore could yield speedy obedience 
to the desire of the pope. He was in ('ascony 
when the bull reached England, but before his 
return he expelled the Jews of the jirovince; 
and in 1290, a year after his rotuin, lie issued 
a decree, ordering all Jews under pain of death 
to leave England. Tlie whole community, num¬ 
bering 16,000, departed from the country in 
the same year. They were allowed to take away 
their movable projierty with them, but their 
debts and houses fell into the liaiids of the king. 

For two centuries the decree forbidding Jews 
to live in England was, in all probability, com¬ 
pletely elfective. The one known fact to tbe 
contrary is, that in 1410, a Ficnch Jew, a 
physician, was allowed to come to England, to 
remain here for twm years, and during tliat time 
to practise his prolession in any part of tlie 
realm (Ryniei's Fasdei t, 2nd ed., viii. 667). 
But in 1492, when the great expulsion of tlie 
Jews of Spain took place, some of the refugees 
sought a home in England. They were not 


money-lenders, like the medieval Jews who had 
been expelled from England, but merchants 
engaged in foreign trade. The little com 
munity thus foumled bos continued to exist and 
to grow till the present day. For two centuries 
it was not recognised by the law, but in 16.56, 
a commission appointed by Cromwell to consider 
the legality of the presence of Jews in England, 
reported tliat “the Jews deserving it maybe 
admitted into this nation to trade and trafiic 
and dwell amongst us as Providence shall give 
occasion." From that time, the Jews were re¬ 
cognised as English subjects, not distinguished 
in the eyes of the law from otlier Englishmen, 
except hy certain political and other disabilities, 
nearly all of which attached equally to Roman 
Catholics, and have now been removed. Per- 
ha\>s the only one remaining is their ineligi¬ 
bility to the oflice of Lord Chancellor. 

[An admirable and almost complete bibliography 
of the subject is given by J. J.icobij and L. Wool^ 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaiea, London, 1888, 8vo, 
pp. xiii-xix, and 1-35. The most comprehensive 
histories and collection.^ of documents are:—J. 
Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin England, liondon, 
1893.—S. Goldschmidt, OeMhichU d&r Juden in 
England, XI. und XII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 
1886.— D. B. Tovey, Anglia Judaica, Oxfoixl, 
1738.—^W. Prynue, A Short Demurrer against the 
Jews' long-discontinved Remitter into England, 
London, 1656.—A Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn 
(P. Carteret Webb), The Question whether a Jew, 
bom within the British Dominions, was before 
the nmldng the late Act of Farlmment, a 1‘erson 
capable hy Law to pu) chase aiui hold Lands to 
him and his Heirs, fully staled and considered. 
London, 1763.—J. E. Blunt, lliskrry of the 
Establishment and Residence of ike Jenos in Eng¬ 
land, I.<ondon, 1830. See also Transactions of 
the Jevnsh Historical Society of England, 1896.— 
Papers lead at the Anglo-Jeioish Historical Ex¬ 
hibition, 1888.—Articles by B. L. Abrahams, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from England, in Jewish 
(fmrteniy Review, vol. vii., Noe. 25, 26, 27.) 

B. h. A. 

JEWS, ExcHi^vitTrii of the. It has been 
mciitioned in the jireceding article that in 1194 
there were apjioiuted by Richard I. special 
oflicers for the affairs of the Jews, viz.—local 
staffs c-f clerks and registrars to supervise Jewish 
business in those towns where it was allowed 
to be transacted, and to keep counterparts of 
Jewish bonds, and in addition proctors or judges 
to deal with cases in which Jews were concerned. 
The local officers remained, during the residence 
of the Jews in England, in the position to which 
they were originally ajqiointtd. But the proc¬ 
tors acquired irowers and duties which made 
them, like the barons of tlio exchequer, the 
heads of a judicial and adniinistratpe system. 
In the 13th ccntuiy, they were knoivu no longer 
as “proctors,” but sometimes as “Justiciars 
deputed to tlie charge of the Jews” (Jiisticiarii 
ad citstodiam Judaorum assignati), sometimes 
as “guardians of the Jews” (cuslodes Juderorum), 
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e^metiraeg, with referonce to the fact that they 
preBidod over the excliequer chamber set a^rt 
for Jewish revenue and accounts, as “ Justiciaw 
of the Exche(|uer of the Jewry " (Jwiidarii ad 
Scaccarimn Jiuiaismi). 

In their jiniicial cajwicity they tried nearly all 
the Jews that were charge<l with any ollence for 
which a non-Jew would have had to appear 
before one of the king’s ordinary justices ; they 
also rle<‘i<iod civil suits between Jew and Jew, 
and between Jew and Christian. At the king’s 
onler they could set aside, or modify, contracts 
to which Jews were parties. But aibiti'ary 
action of this kind was exce)»tional; as a rule 
they administered the special system of law 
that had grown up, j»artly from the recognition 
of Jewish custom, and {Kirtly from tJie actiou of 
king>i who issued charters, writs, and statutes 
deliniug the duties, \K)sition, and privileges of 
Jews. The only otlier olficers who had jurisdic¬ 
tion over Jews in ICngland were the constables 
of certain royal castles, the chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, and the judges W'ho were 
sometimes exceptionally appointed to try heinous 
charges such os those of child murder and of 
clipping the coin. 

In their fiscal capeity the justices of the 
Jews were the raspousible custodians of the 
JCxeliequer Chamber of the Jews (Scaccariuvi 
Jiuiawni\ its great seal, its chests, and its 
acoounts. They had to see that all the claims 
which the king had against Jews, or which arose 
out of transactions in which Jews were concerned, 
should bo presented and enforced. For this 
purjwse they provided theslicrilf of each county 
with extfractoif or lists of the sums which ho 
was expected to collect as Jewish revenue {de 
smrmmUwiQ scaccarii jvdnwid ): and, in 
order that they might liavc at their disposal 
the necessary information, they kept records of 
the king’s claims on Jews and their debtois; 
they lieard declarations concerning, and gave 
their sanction to, changes which were to take 
place in the ownership of Jewish property, as 
for examine when a Jew having received jiaymcnt 
of a debt, gavo U[) his claim on the debtor; 
they made arrangements for the management 
and transference of property that came Into the 
king’s hands on account of J ewish claims. But, 
important as were their duties in connection 
with the Jewisli revenue, they did not receive 
any money except from the barons of the ex¬ 
chequer. The sberiira, or any other ofiicers who 
might on special occasions be appointed to make 
;.v’'cotiou8 from the Jews {Aid in their money 
to the great exchequer; thence, except when it 
went direct to the king’s wardrobe, it was 
transferred Jo the Exchequer of the Jews; and 
tlie justices of the Jews were responsible for 
having it ready‘for use by the king when he 
needed it. As it was collected for the most 
part in silver, they were sometimes ordeiod 
to axchange it'lbi' gold, bo that it might be 


in a form more convenient for the king's use. 
They had to present periodically to the barons 
of the exchc(]Uor an account of tiiclr receipts 
and disburacnicnts. 

Nor were thoir functions wholly judicial and 
fiscal. Uasides interpreting as jinlges the special 
acts relating to the Jews, tlicy were rcs^xinsible 
as executive officers for their caiTying out. At 
various times they wore ordered to see that 
regulative and restrictive eiiacimonta issued by 
Henry III. and Edward I. were duly observed ; 
they kept lists of all foreign Jews who arrived 
in England, and they and the king alone had 
the power to allow a Jew to change his residence 
from one town to another. In order that 
they might be able to discharge their executive 
functions, they were invested with a general 
authority over the king’s “ baililfs and faithful 
subjects” which enabled thorn on the one hand 
to order the seizure of the person, family, and 
goods of any Jew who failed to pay what he 
owed the king, and on the othci hand to trans¬ 
fer to a Jew the lands pledged as security by a 
defaulting debtor. 

Their status was that of ofliccra of the ex¬ 
chequer, subordinate to the treasurer and liarons, 
by whom they were inducted into office. Thus 
llioy enjoyed all the privileges and dignity that 
belonged to those who were e gramio sca/xarii: 
and on the other hand, the Imrons could, os 
superior officcra, overrule their proceedings, 
punisli them, suspend or expel them from ollice, 
and discharge any of their duties. Thus we 
find the barons conducting scrutinies of the 
chests containing the deeds of the Jews, taking 
part in the assessment and enforcement of their 
tollago, sanctioning the release of their debtora, 
deciding their disputes, and giving directions 
for the aj^portionmeut of their estates; although 
all these duties naturally belonged to the justices 
appointed especially for Jemsh aifairs. This 
imjiorfect distribution of duties is not surprising 
in a branch of the administration which, while 
it lasted, was dependent to an exceptional 
degree on the will of tlio sovereign, and which 
ceased to exist hefuro it could, like other branches 
of the administration, be reorganised by the 
genius of Edward I. 

It remains to be added that the justices of 
the Jews appear to have varied in number at 
diiferent times from two to five, and wore, ir. 
the 13th century at any rate, witlioiit exco))tion 
Christians; whereas their snhordinato stail, 
nw do up of clerks, eschealors, baiUlls, pi-esbyter 
and keepers of records, regularly included both 
Jews and Christians. (Sec Kira’s Cattle.) 

[W. Prynne, A short Danwrrer againni the Jews 
loTig-discontimed Itemitier into Kwjland, London, 
10.';6.—T. Madt>x, The History^ and Antiquities oj 
the Ihckequer of the Kings of England, ch. vii.— 
Powers read ai the Anglo-Jewish llislorical AJs- 
kihition, London, 1888, pp. t36-23‘).—T. JaoolA 
Jem of Angevin England, 1898.1 B. L. a. 
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JEWS, Houses for Converted. During | 
the residence of the Jews in England before 
1290, three institutions were founded, at the 
royal expense, for the reception, maintenance, 
and education of converts from Judaism to 
Christianity. TheUrst, founded by Henry II., 
was at Bristol; the second, founded by Henry 
III. in 1232, was in New StR*et, London, at 
the southorn end of the present Chancery Ijane ; 
the third, founded by the same king, probably 
somewhat later in his reign, was at Oxford. 
No doubt the two kings were both impelled 
by the same feeling to found these houses, 
viz. by the hope that their obedience to tbe 
teaching of the church, which bade all Christians 
help in the conversion of the Jews, would be 
regarded by the spiritual power as a set-off 
against the fact that they encouraged Jews to 
dwell in their kingdom, and shared in the 
profits of their usury. 

Concerning the Houses at Oxford and Bristol, 
we have no information except as to the 
aulhorifies which were responsible for their 
management, the one at Oxford being, as may 
be conjecturofl with absolute conJidence, under 
the direction of the Dominican Fnars, and the 
one at Bristol being, as we know from docu¬ 
mentary evidence, under the joint direction of 
the Fiatcrmty of Calenders, the mayor of the 
town, and the monastery of St. Augustine. 

On tno other hand the odicial doeuinonts 
rolaung to the Domus Conversontm of London 
are numerous, and 8U]»ply us with inforiuation 
concerning its history over a period which 
begins with its foundation and does not eml 
till more tlnn tliioc centuries after the e.xpnlsion 
of C'c Jew.> from England by Edward 1. 

Ai. the time of the foundation of the House 
in 1232, Henry 111. made lavish provision for 
its support. He gave the ground on which it 
vtoA built, ho bore the expenses of buildii|g, and 
made an annual grant of 700 marks irom the 
exchupier a.s a provision for its off "rs and 
inmates until some special source of revenue 
should have been set a.side for the purpose. 
Three years later lie granted to the House, no 
doubt in substitution for the annual payment 
from the exchequer, certain lands and tene¬ 
ments in Ijondon, and also such other property 
in London as should from time to time be 
escheated. His intention was, according to 
the amount of his contemporary Matthew 
Paris, that th'' life of the inmates should re- 
seinblo that of members of a religious order. 
The buildings were planned so as to give 
accommodation similar to that of a monastery ; 
and the couveria were to live according to a 
‘*rule,” a woiri that is often used to describe 
the ordinances of a monastic order, and were 
to regard the Domus ’-a a lifelong homo where 
they might dwell without the need of servile 
labour or the practice of usury, and might study 
the Christian law under comiietent teachers. 


The attempt to maintain the religious char¬ 
acter of the house was kept up during tbe 
pre-expulsion period. There were always a 
clerical warden, aitd two or more resident clerici 
besides, who were charged with the duty of in¬ 
structing the inmates and celebrating religious 
services on tlieir behalf. Indeed, l^waid 1.. 
in his endeavour to encourage the converts in 
the study and practice of Christianity, went so 
far as to command tliat the warden should in 
the ap{)oi]ttment of chaplains, give the pre¬ 
ference to such converted Jews as should show 
themselves to be lit for the post. 

Tl»e supply of money for the support of the 
house was less constant, and was affected by 
the Buctuations in the king's Jewish rovenue. 
'I'hroughout the reign of Henry III. tlie early 
endowments were undisturbed and provided a 
sufficient income. But Edwai-d I., who was 
heavily in debt at his accession, seems to have 
resumed possession of the lauds and houses 
which his father had sot aside for the support 
of the converts. In 1280, however, ho granted 
thorn, in addition to an annual payment from 
the exchequer, the deodand, the yield of the 
])oll-tax of 3d. a head levied on the Jews, a half 
of the property of any Jew who should become 
converted to Christianity, and all the property 
belonging to Jews that, on account of the 
misdoings of its owners, or for any other 
reason, should fall into the king's hands. All 
these sources yichled, as we know from the 
still extant accounts rendered by the keeper 
of the house from 1280 to 1286, an average 
income of only £108, and did not rise in any 
year higher than £150. Even this small 
amount was not to be depended on, as the 
annual grant of 80 marks from the exchequer 
was, in 1285, reduced to 40 marks, and was in 
some years withheld altogether. In 1290 the 
converts presented a jjctition bitterly com¬ 
plaining of their j)overty, and Edward, into 
whose hands some Jewish j)roperty had fallen 
at the expulsi .i,* answered the petition in 
1292 by promising a grant from the exchequer 
to begin at £202:0:4 yearly, and to be 
reduc^, whenever any convert then in the 
hous'« bhould die, by the amount of the 
saving that would thus be effected. The 
greater jjail; of the grant was spent in the 
payment of the allowance made to the con¬ 
verts, each of the forty-four men receiving 
tenpcnce weekly, and each of the fifty-three 
women oightpouce. Th* rest of the money 
went to pay the aalarioa of the warden, chap- 
*lainB, and clerk, and the cost of repairs ol 
the building. By 1308 the inmates were re¬ 
duced to seventeen men and seventeen women, 
and the annual grant to £120. Tnc exohcquei 
still neglected to issue the money regularly, 
and the converts frequently complained that 
their i)ay was years in arrears and that they « 
were half-starved. Nevertheless new inmates, 
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foreigners of coui’se, entered the house from 
time to time, the latest date at which their 
presence can be trace<l liulng 1610. 

The oflice of warden of tlie House, which was 
annexwi by Edward III. to that of keeper of 
the rolls, was, down to the time of Lord l^ynd- 
Uurst, filled l)y the masters of the rolls who 
lived, by virtue of their jiosition, in the bouse 
that was built on the site of the original Domus. 

[Tlje printed matter that has been consulted for 
the purpose of the above article la contained in 
Itynuir’s Fcedera.—The Rolls of Rarlianient .— 
Madox’s History of the Kxcheqver.—Oedendar of 
Patent Rolls from 1281 to 1202. —Devon’s Issues 
qf the Exchequer (Record Commission).—Matthew 
Paris, Chronica ^fa.jora. —Toulmin Smith, English 
OUds, —Anthony Wood, History and Antiquities 
of Oj^ford. —W. J. Hardy, in Leisure Hour for 
November 1892, on “ A bit of old London.” In 
addition, there have been used the Manuscript 
Calendar, in the possession of the Public Rccoul 
Odice, describing the documents concerning the 
bonius Conversorum that are pre.servcd there, 
and the accounts of tho Domus from the eighth 
to the fifUienth years of Edward I., which are in 
the Public Itccord Olfice and belong to tho series 
“Q. R. Exchec|ucr, Jews.” See tiAso Bibliotheca 
Anglo’Jvdaita (by J. Jacobs and L. Wolf) 
published in connection with tho Auglo-Jowish 
Historical Exhibition.] b. l. a. 

JODARD, Jean IlApriftru Ambuoisk- 
Maiioklin (1792-1861). A Krenchinan by 
birth, bo was sent as surveyor in tlio Nether¬ 
lands during the French dominion, and was 
naturalised after tho events of 1815. Ho soon 
afterwards started a large lithographic establish¬ 
ment iii Brussels, which was ruined by the 
revolution of 1830, then took to journalism, 
and was appointed in 18^1 director of the 
Belgian Musee de I’liuluslrie. In tliis capacity 
he started tho Bulletin of the M^tsoc. 

Jobard had always been passionately interested 
In technology, social reform, and patents and copy¬ 
right. Being liimsolf an inventor and a strenuous 
upholder of the uiaiutenan^ of cojiyright, he 
published, in order to defend his views, be.si>le.s 
Djimerous pamphlets on this question, his Nouvelle 
Economic Sociole ou Monaulopole induslriel, arlis- 
tiquCy cmnmereiali et litteraire, Paris, 1844; and 
later ou his Organon de la ProprUtS IntcUectuelle^ 
Paris and Brussels, 1851. This gives the sub¬ 
stance of the former work in a condensed form. 

His claim in favour of unlimited copyright was 
criticised by M. Coqueliu in the old LHctionnaire 
d'^coTiotnie PulUiqve, vol. i., ai'ticle Brevets dlln- 
vcniion, but has been upheld since by M. ile 
*^oHuari in the Journal des tranomistes, xxx., 
p, '77. He also wrote a Raq>p(/rt mr V Es^wsi-^ 
lion de VIndvstne franrvise en 1839 (2 vols.,* 
Brua<5el.s and Purls, 1841-42); several Voyages 
Industriels through dilTerent countruw; and in 
1849 a notice ou Brevels de PriarU^ (patents foi 
priority), writteif with the assistance ot leaiUng 
Belguiu manufacturers. 

{Biographie Natiomle de Belgique, vol. x. p]). 
194-499. J E.ua. 


JOBBER. On the stock exchange a jobl>ei 
was originally regarded as a kind of professional 
speculator, but^ by degrees, the tei-m has come to 
b^ applied to the professional dealers who stand 
ou tlic stock exchange and “make a market” 
for the special securities to which they give 
attention. Tho verb “to Job” proUibly pro- 
ceeiled originally from tlie jwactice by speculators 
of buying small quantities or “jobbets” of 
stock or shares. The national debt would be 
too large a moi’sel for anybody to buy or sell, 
but it is within tho powera of any capitalist to 
job to a small extent in consols. For a descrip¬ 
tion of the jobber in his later phase we may 
refer back to the heading Deai.eii. a. b. 

JOE (see Johannes), was a nickname 
derived irom Johannes, but applied in the West 
Indif.s and American colonies throughout the 
18Lh centniy to tlic Double Johannes or Dobra. 
A “ broad joe ” was of course a perfect dobra, as 
ojiposod to the clipped and sweated specimens 
whicli rapidly became common. o. A. H. 

JOHANNES, hiuiiiiarly spelt Joavnese by 
English contcmp'>raries, was the Portuguese gold 
coin which was first minted in 1722 to take 
the place of the MoinoiiK series of coins. It 
took its name from tho reigning king, John V. 
It represented 6400 reis or a half-(lobra, and in 
weight half a Portuguese oni;a of gold of twenty- 
two carats line. 

Its interest to the English is duo to the 
promiuuiit jiosition which it occupied down to 
1800 in tho currency Rystoiiis of the West 
Indian colonies, then the most im^iortimt of 
our possessions. But there and in America, by 
a very natural error, the coin was known as 
tho “lialf-joe,” and tho tcim “joe” was re¬ 
served for the full dobra-a coin rather on a 
par with the doubloon of Spain. The uniform 
fineness which led to tlic ra)»id jiopularity of 
“jocS;t.‘idso encouraged the sweating and clipping 
of which they were the victims, as well as a 
considerable nianufacture of counteifoit “joes” 
in Birmingham about the end of the last cen¬ 
tury. In 1821 a change was ma<le in their 
value, and in 1835 they were displaced in 
Portugal, the loss of Brazil having alfccted the 
demand for Portuguese gold. 

The value of the joannese iu English money, 
iu 1831, is given a.s 35a. H‘98d., and that of the 
Ualf-joanncse (which is not the half-joe, es 
above explained) at 178. ] 1 *56(1. [Kelly’s Candfisl, 
passim^ ami Chalmers’s Colonial Currency, p. 896 ; 
Eokfehlt and Dubois, Manual of Cold and Silver 
Coins.l 0. A. H. 

JOHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784). The 
great lexicographer occupies au interesting 
Iilace in the history of economics in England. 
His fonnal contributions to the subject were 
few ; indeeil it may be said that tho preface to 
Bolt’s Dictionary of Commerce (1761) and his 
Considerations on Commerce (1766) were all 
that be wrote on the subject. But his opinions 
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were hv«ly expressed in convemtioii, and reflect 
au interesting pliase of thought. A man of 
strong coiiiinon sense, ho had read Ijockk {Life, 
iv. p. ]0r>), Thti v (/7). i. p. 440) and many other 
classical ICnglisli wiitoi-s; he may he regarded 
on the whole as jaitting forth the views of the 
ordinary educated Knglishnien of the tinio 
preceding the jmhhcation of the Wealth of 
Nations, lie fills thi.s position more distinctly, 
as ho was not carried away hy the burst of 
enthusiasm which followed the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s hook. His general attitude on 
the subject of commerce is summed up iu his 
own words, “As to mere wealth, that is to say, 
li'oney, it is clear that one nation or one in¬ 
dividual cannot increase its store but by making 
anotlicr pooler; but trade pioeuios what is 
more valuable, tlic rrciprocation of tlie pcculiai 
ftdvantagcB of dilVerent countiies” (il. j). 430, 
also p. 08). Ihit though inclined to regard 
traders as engaged in trying to make their 
gains tiie expense of each other, he dis¬ 
tinguished their occupation fiom gamhluig on 
account of its iu<liicet eliecks (li. p. 170), and held 
English nnrchanls in Ingh rcimte (i. p. 401 n.). 

lie wa.s also a shrewd ohserver, and Boswell 
has put on record many of his remaiks on 
tojiifis of interest. He saw the advantages 
which aeonic from the intervention of middle¬ 
men (see Miodi.uman, ii. p. 420). Hooxpressed 
the btrongesl opinion.'? in reganl to the American 
planters, and may he i-cgaixlcd as one of the 
precursor of the anti-bhivory agitation (ii. p. 27), 
but he was not a sentimental jvhilantlirojust in 
English alVaim, and deprecated the raising of 
wages of dugdiibourers os more likely to iuduce 
’'lleuess than to raise the standard of comfort 
(iv. p. 170). He made .some interesting remarks 
on the increase of jiopulation, and called attcii- 
ti<jn to the positive cheeks to its growth (ii. p. 
101 ^; but Ins most valuable suggestion* arose 
from his observations in the Hebrides, ou the 
transition wliich he thoic noted from .i natural 
to a moiioyed economy (iii. p. 262), an<l ou the 
effects of this change on social institutions; 
natural economy has so entirely passed away 
in the nations which tlie economist studies 
most closely, that his remarks u]kju it possess 
a special interest. 

[Life of Johnson, and Journal of Tour, ed. by 
Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, to which ed. the pnges cited 
refer. The editor’s app. to vol. ii. shows Johnson’s 
views ou the slave-trade. For A. Smith’s opinion 
of him see Jolm Ran, L\fc of A. Smith. For 
Johnson’s on A. Smith, see Bo'^well’n Life. John¬ 
son’s pamphlet, Taxation no Ti/ranni/, etc., 1775, 
scarcely deal.'? wif.h ecimomi'-s.] W. 0 . 

JOINT DEBTORS. When several persons 
are jointly liable to the .same debt or demand, 
each is liable for tb*' whole debt, but they 
must, as a rule, be sued together dunng their 
joint lives, and a voluntary rclea.so to ono of 
them will discharge them all. In the case of 
an order of discharge in bankruptcy, however. 


per.sons who are jointly bound with the dis¬ 
charged bankrupt remain liable (Baukmptcy 
Act 1883, § 30 [4]). If ono of several joint 
contractoi-s interrujits tlic ©iicration of the 
Statute of TJmitaf.iona (sec Limitatiok, Stat. 

hy a written aeknovs lodgment of the debt, 
the other debtoi’s do not lose the benefit of the 
statute, blithe can bo sued alone (9 Geo. IV. o. 
14, §§ 1 and 2). 

The above-mentioned rule that joint debtors 
mu.st generally be sued together, and that the 
voluntary release of one di.scliargo.s them all, 
con.stiLutes oue of the dillmnces between joint 
liability and “joint and several liability," but 
the most chaructciistio dillcrcnee consist.s in 
tlie fact tliat the estate of one of several joint 
debtors is discharged by his death, if any oi 
the CO debtors survive, wliilst tiie estate of a 
person jointly Jind severjiUy liable remains 
liable after hi.s dcatli. 

The cont I actual liabilities of a piiitnership 
are in England and Ireland joint liabilities, 
but the ('stale of a deco.asfd partner is liable 
for debts nn<l obligations iucuvred whilst he 
was a jiaitiiei, subject however to the prior 
payment of his juivate debts (rartiieiship Act 
1800, § 9). For wrongful acts or omissions 
partneisaie, on the oilier hand, liable jointly 
and severally {ib. §§ 10-12). In Scotland 
]>aitncrs are liable jointly and severally for all 
debts of the partneiship (il'«. §§ 9-12). E. S. 

JOINT PRODUCTION — JOINT PRO- 
DUCTS. When two or more things are pro¬ 
duced by ono and the same jiroress, so that the 
expenses of producing them all together are not 
greater than the expenses of producing one of 
them alone would be, then those things are called 
joint proJnds. for example, Itcef and hides, 
wlmat and .straw. 

The value of joint—as of single—products 
is determined by two conditions relating to 
final and total utility. (1) That the last 
iucremont of the j^roduecTs outlay should just 
be comjK'iisatod oy the sum of the prices of the 
last increments of the juo'liiets. (2) That the 
“net advantages" accruing to the producer 
should Joe as great as in any other occupation 
o])en to him. Tho value of joint poducts is 
regarded by Mill as “peculiar case,” 
a[>parently bccAauseit varies with the demand for 
tho products; whereas iu general he supposes 
cost of production, and accordingly value, to 
be unalfected “although the demand should be 
tloublcd, trebled, or «iuadf?iplcd,’’ (Ricardo, ch. 
XXX.). But with the wdde.- coiicqdioii of cost 
* of production varying with thequantity produced 
(Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. ii. cli. ii. § 7 ; Mar¬ 
shall, Principles, passim), this dilTcrmco between 
single and joint products disappears. 

It is pointed out by Prof. Marshall that the 
definition of joint products is seldom sn 

1 JevonR, Theory, Pol Kcon., Srd oil. ch. v., points ouL ’ 
" TliPKC c.a8oa . . . fone the general rule,” eto. 
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perfectly realieed but that one may he increased 
without increasing the others. Tiio product 
then is no longer “joint” with resjwct to its 
marginal ex^wnse. 

[Mill, Pol, AVidji., hk. iii. eh. xvl—Miirsliull, 
Principles, 5th ed., hk. v. uh. vi. §§ 4, 5.~Sidg- 
wick, Pol. Peon.., hk. »i. cb. ii. § 10.] F. Y. E. 

JOINT FAMILY is, aecoixliiig to Hindoo law, 
a family union of persons, and their wives, 
descended through males from a common male 
ancestor, or supjmsed to be so descended, having 
a continuous existence like a cor]>oration with 
its property in common. There is no definite 
limit to the number of ])orsons who may be 
members of such a family, or to the closeness 
of their relationship to one another. Descend¬ 
ants through males from a common male ancestor 
are presumed to be united in tins way, “The 
strength of the presumption,” it has been laid 
down, “variesin every case. The presnmjdion 
of union is stronger in the case of brothers 
than in the cose of cousins, and the further 
you go from the founder of the family, the pre¬ 
sumption becomes weaker "and weaker.” The 
family remains joint until partition, when each 
member of the family who has a right to an 
individual share of the joint estate is in the 
|K>sition of becoming founder of a new joint 
family. As long as the family is joint and 
undivided no member of it h(» any nght to a 
particular portion of the joint property. Tlie 
proceeds of it belong to the common' purse, and 
are dealt with according to family arrangement; 
the fact that a person has acq^iiired property 
for the family does not give him any advantage 
in respect of the enjoyment of the family 
property; the most that can bo claimed as a 
l>‘gal right by a member of a joint family, so 
long as it is joint, is maintenance. Whatever 
is acquired by a member of a joint feinily 
belongs to his family not to bimsell^ but to 
this rule exceptions liave been allowed from an 
early time. Thus, accorrlyng to the laws of 
Manu, “property acquired by learning belongs 
solely to him to whom it was given, likewise 
tlie gift of a friend, a present received on 
marriage, or with the honey mixture”; and 
again, “what one brotlier may acquire by his 
labour without using the itatrimony, tliat 
acquisition made solely by his own effort ho 
shall not sharo, unless by bis own will, with 
his brother.” The question whether property 
acijuired by a person in commerce can be claimed 
}'V his family, or whether it belongs to himself, 
08 Mving been made solely by his own effort, is 
0 drequent subject of litigation in India; the 
result in many cases, owing to the prosumptinn 
in favour of joint proj>crty, causes great hard¬ 
ship to individual acquirei's. Tlie administra¬ 
tion of the joint family property is vested in a 
manager chosen by the family, who is generally 
the eldest mal»of the eklest liuo, he being a 
Mopetent pentm. manager acts as agent 


of the family vithin the 8co]>e of his powers, 
not as owner of the family property, like tlie 
head of a iKitriarclial family, from which the 
joint family is in many cases dciived. Iiniwrt- 
ant acts relating to the family proiKjrty rwiuiro 
the coucutTcnce of those mombers of the family 
who are interested in a pju'tition. There is a 
great difference l>etwcen the two ^hools of 
Hindoo lawyers, tlicMitacshara and Dayahhaga, 
as to the position of those members of tlie 
family who can claim a share by partition. 
Aecordingtothe Dayabhaga teaching, which pre¬ 
vails in Bengal, the members of the family are 
owners of their umlivided shares, and the sons 
take no interest whatever in the family propel ty 
in the lifetime of their father. According to 
the MitaesUara, on the other hand, the son 
immediately on his birtfi becomes one of the 
co-owners, and the co-owners hold the family 
property not as individuals, hut as a corpora¬ 
tion ; no single member having any ownership 
in it whatever. Thus the share of a cri-owuer 
iu Bengal is treated os indivi«iual property, 
which may be alienated by him, and made 
liable for his debts; whilst under theMitaeshara 
a co-owner has, strictly speaking, nothing 
which his creditors can seize or wliicli he can 
alienate. But this strict view of the Mitaeshara 
joint ownership is giving way in some parts of 
India, and an approach is being made towards 
individual ownersliip. There is, of course, no 
inheritance in a MiUcsluini joint family. Any 
member of a family who is a co-sharer may, 
according to both schools, claim a partition. 

The typical Hindoo joint family is joint in 
food, worship, and estate, i.c. it has a common 
meal in the common homestead, common 
religious rites, and common property. Tlie 
joint family orgaiiisiilion exists with more or less 
difference of detail in many conutnes, as iu 
Anneitla, Ru.ssia, and among the Southern 
Slav^. It has not beou confined to jieoples of 
Aryan origin, as has souietiinos been supposed. 

[Mayue, Hindoo Law and Usage, ch. vlii.—De 
Laveleye, Primitive Property, ch. xiii. -xvL—Maine, 
Karly f/iw and Cxis^cm, ch. viii.] B. a. w. 

JOINT OWNEIiSHIP Proiier^ may be 
hold by several pewous os tenants-in-common, 
or as joint tenants. In the former c&ae the 
share of a deceased tenant is part of his estate, 
in the latter it accrues to the surviving joint- 
tenants or tenant B. s. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Joint-stock 
companies are divided into incoiqioratod and 
unincorporated Companies (j.v.), but tlie latter 
have ceased to be of any practicable im|)ort- 
ancc. Companies belonging to the first-named 
description are incorporated by royal charter, or 
by a 8|>ccial act of parliament, or by registration 
ttuder the Companies Act. The constitution 
of comjmnies incorjiorated by royal charter 
depends entirely on Hie provisions of the charter 
in each case. It is not unusual to provide in 
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ftuch obarturs that the members of a company | 
are liable for the debts of the comiiany for an 
amount exceeding the amount of their respective I 
shares, Ibiilway, canal, dock, and watcnvoil; ! 
companies carrying on biminess in tlie Unito<l 
Kingdom arc always incorporated by special 
act, but they genemUy ado])t the provisious of 
the Com|)anics Clauses Act 1845, and are there¬ 
fore to a great extent governed by uniform 
regulations. These regulations dilfer in several 
material respects lj*om those governing the tliird 
class of companies—companies incorporated 
by registration. Thus, whilst the Companies 
Acts Iciive it to the aiticli*s of each company 
to determine the constitution of the managing 
body, the Companies Clauses Act contains ex- 
Illicit directions as to the apjiointment, rota- 
tiuii, powers, and proceedings of cliixictoi-s (§§ 81- 
100). The Comiianics Acts, with the exception 
of tlic act of 1879, which only applies to hankvng 
cimijiauics formed or translormcd into limited 
com|)anics after its date, do not prescribe a 
compufsory audit of the accounts; on the other 
liand companies govcnied by the Companic.^* 
Clauses Act most have their accuunts audited 
in accordance with the provisions of that statute 
(§§ 101-108). There is no power cither under 
tlie Companies Clauses Act or under the Com- 
piinies Acts to pay dividends out of capital, but 
whilst a company registered under the last- 
named statutes is absolutely ine^apable of 
sanctioning such payments, the special act of a 
railway, canal, dock, or waterwoik company may 
antlmrise them, and tlie jiayraent of unearned 
(ruidends at a lixed rate during the construction 
of the undertaking is sometimes provided for 
in h’s manner. (As to the dilferencc between 
the debenture-stocks issued by the two re8}>ective 
classes of companies, see Debenturb Stock.) 

The most numerous class of joint-stock 
ooin(iaiiit‘.‘> consists of those formed nuj^er the 
C<*'.n])a’-iics Acts. These acts, the principal 
ol which is tlio Com]ianica Act of 1SG2, are 
occacioually reierrod to as the Limited Liability 
Acts, an expic.ssion which is somewhat mis¬ 
leading, inasuiiieh us companies witn limited 
liability were in existence for a considerable 
time before 1862, and the Ooin}>uuies Acts 
moreovci deal with unlimited, os well as with 
limited companies. Limited comjianics are sub¬ 
divided into com|>anies limited by shares and 
coinimnies limited by guarantee; unlimited 
comiianies into such ^ have a Axed capital, 
and so-called mutual cempanies,” which have 
no Axed capital. Tim new oomfianics registered 
since the passing of the Companies Act of 1862 ' 
and up to the 8*1 st December 1892 consisted'of 
89,911 Companies limited by shares. 

950 Companies limited by guarantee. 

134 Unlimited Co'npauies with a fued capital. 

818 Mutual Compauics. 


In 1892 the uewly-registcreil companies consisUd 
of— 

2279 Companies limited by shares. 

73 Compinies limited by guarantee. 

• 3 Unlimited Companies with a Axed capital. 

5 Mutual Companies. 

_r ^ [Seo also Cojtpanirs, Inciikask of, App.) 

U will be seeu that the unlimited comi>anies 
with a Axed capital form only a very small 
part of the wlmle mimber. The mutual 
companies and those limited by guarantee are 
somewhat more numerous, but hardly any of 
the companies registered in either way are 
ti’ading ooiupanies in the strict .sense. The 
usual form of association adopted by trading 
compauics not being railway, canal, dock, or 
waterwork companies, carrying on business in 
England, is that of companies limited by 
sh.ircR. 

One of the moat striking features of the law 
of tho Companies Acts betore 1900 was the ab¬ 
sence of any restrictive conditions in respect of 
formation of companies. On the Continent, 
comiioiues are, as a rule, not incorporated 
until the whole of tho capital has been sub- 
senbed (as to Germany, see IhvidclsgcsctzhiLdi 
§ 209, d, 0 ; as to France, Loi aiir Ics 
24th July 1867, § 24 ; as to liclgium, Loi but 
les socUUs, 18th May 1873, § 29 ; as to Italy, 
Codice di Commercio, § 131) and until a certain 
portion of it has been paid up (iu Germany, 
25 t^er cent, l.c. § 210; in France, 25 per 
cent, 7.C. § 24 and § 1 ; in Lelginm, 5 per 
cent, 7.C, §§ 29, 31 ; in Italy 30 per cent, 
l.c. § 131). There are also in tho law ol 
nK«t continental countries various provisions 
for securing au iiupiir}’—at tho outset—into 
the circumstances of tho ]>romolion of every 
comjiany. Thus, for instance, in Germany it 
is tlie lirst duty of the directors of a newly- 
formed company to issue a speiiial report on 
these matters, and if any of tho du ectors have 
taken pa^-t in t! ^omotion or sold any pro]>crty 
of the company, another report must be issued 
by independent auditors (/.e. § 209), and it 
is also provided that any purchases of preprty 
for r, sAm exceeding cnc-tcnth of the capital of 
a company made within two years from tho 
incorporation of tho company must be approved 
by the shareholders in general meeting (f.c. § 
218f.). Since 1900 some safeguards gainst tho 
creation of boguscompanics have been inti odueed 
in England. A limited cami>any is incorjiorated 
as soon os the Memorandum of Association 
{q,v.) is Aled at the office of the registrar of 
joint-stock companies,and this can bedonebefore 
any shares, excepting tho seven shares to be 
subscribed for by the persons who sign the memor¬ 
andum, have been disposed of; but a company 
tliungh incorporated is not allowed to commence 
business before tho amount Axed as the mini¬ 
mum capital has been subscribed, and a number 
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of other specified requirements ensurinfj the 
publicity of all incidents connected with tlie 
promotion of the coiii])any has been coiujOicd 
with. 

The principle of “ laisse/:-raire ” still jiervades 
the rules as to tlie nianajfcintait of coinpanies. 
A company exclndiug table A by its articles 
(see Artjomcs OF Association) isalmost entirely 
unfettered in tliese respeelH ; it may leave the 
entire luunagomeni in the hands ol one j>ei-son 
for life, and though a meeting of the shareholders 
must be held annually (Companies Act 1802, 
§ 49) it is not necessary, in the absence of 
directions in the articles, to submit yearly 
accounts to tlio shareholders. The foreign 
codes have claboriite rules on the valuation of 
assets and tho foinnition of reserve lands (see 
as to directors and nianugors of companies in 
Germany, l.c. § 209 f., §§ 224-235; in Franco, 
Le.. §§ 22, 26, 40, 44 ; in llclgiuin, Lc, 
§§ 43-49 ; in Italy, U. §§ 139-142; 147-152. 
As to the coiiiirination of accounts by general 
meetings in Gormnny, Lc. §§ 239, 239 b 
[185 c] ; in France, l.c. §§ 32, 34 ; in Belgium, 
l.c. §§ 27, 35 ; In Italy, l.c. § 154. As to the 
valuation of assets and formation of reserve 
funds in Germany, l.c. § 239 b [185 a, 186 b]; 
in Fiunce, l.c. S§ 84, 30 ; in Belgium, l.c. 
§§ 62-C5 ; in Italy, U. §§ 176, 182). British 
company law does not require tho assets to 
be valued periodically, and it is even un* 
necessary—in tho absence of any s])ceial re¬ 
gulations in tho articles—to provide for the 
depreciation of wasting proi*crty (see Lee v. 
Neuchaicl Asphalte Company, 41 Chancery 
Division, 1; Bolton v. Natal Land Corai»any 
[1892], 2 Chancery, 124 ; Vainer v. General 
Tnist [1894], 2 Chancery, 239) ; dividends 
cannot be paid except out of profits, but in 
ascertaining the profits for that pnr}) 0 sc, it is 
not necessary lo take into account any decrease, 
however serious, in tho value of a company’s 
property. 

Directors, in England as elscwhoro, aio liable 
for fraud and for any acts done by them in 
ex(»8s of tlieir powers (see Direotous, Legal 
Duty of) ; but whilst on the Continent they can 
be made responsildo for losses caused by ofdinary 
negligence (see as to Germany, l.c. § 241 [2]; 
as to France, l.c. § 44 ; as to Belgium, l.c. §§ 
61, 52 ; as to Italy, §§ 147-149), Ih'itish direc¬ 
tors are safe from all claims as long as they 
keep within tlieir powers and are not acting for 
their personal advantage (see Lord Hatherley’s 
u.. irka in Turquand v. Mai^.ball, 4 Chancery 
Appeals, on p. 386: “However ridiculous and 
absurd their conduct might scorn, it was tho 
misfortune of the company that they (diose such 
unwise directors”). Every English comi»any 
must—by virtue ct Oomiiauies Act 1900, § 21— 
apjioint At least v>ne auditor at each annual 
meeting, not being either a director or oflicer uf 
the qoiiqmny and having wide powers as to the 


inspection of books and voiichei-s, and every 
balance-sheet imblishcd by a company must be 
certified by the auditor or auditors so apfiointed. 
In France, Belgium, and Italy, independent 
auditors [crimmvis(iirc.% siiulad) must be ap- 
j>ointe<l by the sliareholdors (see as lo Fianco, 
l.c. §§ 32-3-4 ; as to Belgium, Lc. §§ 47, 48, 54, 
58 ; as to Italy, l.c. §§ 183-184). Tlieir duties 
include the ins])eclion of the accounta and 
securities during tho wliolo of the year lor which 
tlicy are elected, and they may convene general 
meetings of the shareholders in case of necessity. 
A peculiarity of Britisli—as distinguished from 
foreign — coiujianic's ia their power to issue 
debentures, tlie holders of which in case of a 
wimliiig-up may take pos,sos.sion of the whole 
undertaking (see Deuentuius). The hardship 
to ordinary cioditors produced by tin’s po.ssibi]ity 
I is now considerably mitigated by Conijianics 
Act 1900, § 14, wliiidi jirovides for the com¬ 
pulsory I'i'gistralioii of all mortgages and charges 
cioat.cd for the puiqiose of sccuiing any )ssue of 
debentures. 

In one way, shareholders in British companies 
arc better protected than those in foreign com¬ 
panies. On tlio Gontinent the officers ol a com- 
]iany}iaveunlimitod j>owersto bind theconipany, 
while in England engagements entered into 
beyond the powers defined by the memorandum 
and articles are of no cllect (sec Ultra Vires, 
Doctrine ok). 

The question as to tho relative advantages of 
the respective tendencies of Biilish and conti¬ 
nental compaiiylawisnot easily answered. Thoie 
is no doubt that tho gi*cat miijovity of iIm! more 
important companies in the United Kingdom 
have hitherto been managed honestly and pru¬ 
dently : gross instances of fraud and recklesswesa 
occur from time to time, but it is by no moans 
certain whether, under the stringent regulations 
of coTiV’ncntal law, such occmrenccs are less 
frequent. 

'J'he law should allow full si-oiio to tho great 
variety of objects for which comjianies are 
created, as inelastic niles as to tlie conditions 
of incorporation and internal organisation may 
stifle legitimate enterprise. This has been 
shown in Germany, where the stringency of the 
provisions enacted in 1884 has—already in 
1892—made it neccssaiy to introduce a now 
kind of mercantile associations, Oesellsclia/len 
mil hcschrdnkter Jlaflung (Partnerships with 
Limited Liability), which are not subject to the 
rcBtrictions of ciunpany law. 

The chief fault of English company law is 
• the unsatisfactory nature of the rules as to the 
liabilities of directors. As the law stands, a 
director who docs not take any active part in 
tho proceedings of the board is almost free from 
responsibility (see, for instance, Culleme v. 
London and Hnlmrhan Building Society, 25 
Queen’s Bench Division, 485); and the frequent 
practice of directors, of leaving everything in 
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the hands of one or two active ” colleagues, 
is actually encouraged by the decisions of the 
courts. 

The habitual disinclination of shareholder 
to ascertain whether unusually high dividends 
have been earned in a legitimate way is a fre¬ 
quent cause of disaster, which eaunot, hfjwcver, 
bo dealt with by legislation. 

The disasters of the “Liberator group," and 
of a number of so-called “ trust companies,” 
have attracted the attention of tlie public to I 
the dclicieucies of English company law, which i 
are also pointed out in a very interesting 101 ) 011 ; 
issued by the board of trade, pursuant to § 29 
of the Winding-up Act 1K90 (Third Annual 
Ueport, 1894, pp. 305); new legislation is 
recoimnended in the same for the purpose of 
securing the following among other objects. (1) 
The compliance with delimte requirements as 
to subscription and payment of eaj»ital; (2) the 
disclosui'o of fuller information in prospectuses; 
(3) the securing of a subsbintial interest in the 
company on the part of its first snhscribers; (4) 
the prevention ol fraud by the sale of insolvoiil 
undertakings; (5) the limitiition of borrowing 
and mortgaging powers and fnllei- disclosure of 
mortgages; (G) more efficient audit and fuller 
publicirr,ion of balaue.e-sheeta, etc. A deimrt- 
mentai conimittoe, consisting of Lord Davey as 
chairman, and a number of theoretical and 
pnicticai cx}i rts in companylaw, was constituted 
for the juu'pose of considering these proposals, 
and the Conijianies Act 1900 is the result of 
their delibeiations. 

Another departmental conimiLtoe constituted 
in 1905 for the purpose of considering further 
imj 'ovemonts of the law has not as yet issued 
a report. 

The increasing amount of business carried on 
through theinedium of limiti’d conijianic.s renders 
it more ini]Hnutive that the suj'crvision these 
comp'iu’cs slnmld be thorough and exact. The 
business carried on by these conipanit is very 
varied in nature, from iiiilUncry shops carried 
on by ladies struggling to make a scanty income, 
to large shi}tping companies whoso liabilities 
reach immense sums: the whole subject of the 
regulation of these concerns requires the careful 
attention of our highast legal autlioritics. The 
annual re|>orts of the board of trade under 
§ 131 of the Bankruptcy Act 1883 disclose 
many instances of dishonesty through which 
innocent and ignorant persons oi-e frequently 
robbed of large sums. 

[As to the law of joint-slotrk companies incor- 
(lorated uuder special acts, see Hodges on Rail¬ 
ways / Brown and Th-ob' id on Railways. As to 
the law of companies inoorporatwl under the 
Companies Aids, see Palmer, Cmjtany Law; 
Buckley on Thr. Cc npanies Acts, A more 
popular exposition is contained in Hamilton: A 
Manual of Comjtany Law for the \m of Directors 
and Proviotm. Statistics relatiug to coinpimies 


• 

registered nndcr the Companies Acts are contained 
in the annnal returns of the registrar of joint- 
8to(!k companies; see also the articles on Com- 
I-ANIKH and PARTNRllSHIP, A|)])., Vol. I.J K. R. 

JOINT TENANCY. "Where two or more 
persons have an estate given to them a.H joint 
tenants, they hold it jointly, so that on the 
death of one, the whole estate belongs to the 
survivors or survivor; whilst if the estate or 
property is given to them a.s “tenants in com¬ 
mon,” the sliaro of a deceased tenant goes to 
his heir in tlie case of real property, and to his 
personal representative in the case of personal 
})ro))erty. lYiistees are usually made joint 
tenants. 

[Godlove’a lluU Rroyerty, Srd ed. 1897.] 

J. E. 0. M. 

JOINTUlU’l. A jointure was an estate in 
freehold hmd given to a wife to take elfcct on 
the death of her husband, so called because 
in former days the estate was given in joint 
tenancy or jointure to Imth husband and wife. 
In modern times, provision is made for the wife 
by charging the lands of the husband with the 
payment of a yearly sum. 

[Goodeve’s Hull i'royrty, 3rd cd. 1897.] 

j. K. 0. M. 

JONES, David (180G-18r)4), Actuary of the 
Universal Lite Assurance Office. Very favour¬ 
ably held in estimation as the author of a book 
On the Value of Annuid'S and Reversionary 
Payments, with numerous tables. To w'hich is 
a])jiondcd a treatise on “ Probability,” by Sir 
William Lubbock, Bail., E.11.S., and J. E. 
Drinkwatcr Bethuue, A.M., 2 vols., 8vo, 
London, 1844, published by Ihe Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (pp. xxx. and 
1136, with 64 pages comprising the treatise 
referred to). This work, wliicli has become 
scarce, continues to be a})j)icciatcd as one of 
the most useful guides, from a practical point 
of view, for the solution of the many jiroblems 
that require accurate solution in the business 
of life assurano"'’ 4iiKl annuities. The former 
ar« included in Jones’s work under the designa¬ 
tion of reversionary jiayments. 

A translation into Gemiau appeared in 1859, 
at iinnoter. Jones, David, Ldhreiilcn vnd Lebens- 
Versichcrungen, Deutsch bearhcitct und ndt Ta- 
bellen ver-selien von K. Ilattendorf. F. H. 

JONES, Ernest CiiAKLEs (1819-1869), poet, 
novelist, and politician, was brought up to the 
bar, but attached himself in 1846, at first as a 
follower of Koargiis O’Cojmor, to the Chartist 
movement, of which he was a j'rominent advo- 
•cato. Gradually, however, as the impoilanceof 
the Chartist movement decreaswl, he became 
more identified witli the extreme radicals. In 
1848, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment, with a fine, for seditious speeches. Ho 
was on the stall' of the Northern Star, the 
Chartist organ, and al'tcrwards edited Notet 
to ihe People. He was a brilliant emd impves 
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ive demociutic orator, bwt hi!» statements are I 
ixaggerated. _ ] 

His writings on economic nr political subject^ 
mart from articles in the organs above mention^, 
ire all reprints of lectures, and include — k^t'cnings 
with thi People, 1856-57.-i^t/«>ur and tap^, 

.—Demoerttr)/ viridicated—a Rejmj to I ro- 

fmoT , xt... 

[R. G Gainraage, History of Ute (Jhartist M(yve- 
mnt, 1864 (this author is very severe on Jon^ 
with whom he was constantly at strife). Tm 
T imes, 27th January, etc., 1869.] B. H. H. 

JONKS, RlcHAiin (1790.1865), son of an 
eminent solicitor, was horn at Tunbridge \VeUs. 

At the age of twenty-two he entered Cambridge, 
wheio the society of Hersehel, Whewcll, and 
other future savants is said to have fostered in 
him the love of positive inductive knowledge. 
After leaving Cambridge he took orders, and was 
enrate for several years in Kent and Sussex. 
Meanwhile he was comiiosing his first and 
priueiml work. An Emy <m the. DislnMicn 
of WedUh, and m Has Sources of T<i^ion, of 
which the first division, or “book,” on rent, 
—not destined to have a seejuel— w.a3 published 
in 1831. Soon afterwards Jones was appointed 
professor of iiolitical economy in the newly- 
established King's College, London ; where he 
delivered an introductory lecture in 1833. 
From King's College he was transferred to 
Hailcybiiry, as the successor of Malthus. 

Ho occupied the chair of political economy 
and history at llaileyhury for several years ; 
but his academic purauits, and the completion 
of his projected work, were intoirupted by the 
active part which he took in the commutotion 
of titlies. He showed great precticnl ability m 
tithe commissioner, an oflice wliich ho held 
till 1861. He was afterwards a charity com¬ 
missioner. 

The rfile of Jones in political economy w.is 
like that of Bacon in physical science; to preach 
the importance of experience, and the danger 
of hasty generalisation. • 

“If wo wish to make ourselves acquainted with 
the economy and arrangements by wliich the dilTerout 
nalions of the earth produce or distribute their 
revenues, 1 really know of but one way to attain 
our object, and that is to look and see” (“Intro¬ 
ductory lecture at King’s College, Literary 
Remains, p. 669). 

“ To complete the knowledge really and securely 
attainable . . . will still reriuire the patient and 
assiduous observatiou and labour of many minds 
During this process the too hasty erection of 
wtjle systems, a frail thirst for the preiiialure 
exhibition of commanding genenilities, will prob-. 
ably continue to bo the sources of error most to 
be guarded sgainat” (Preface to Sssay on Ihs- 
irdmtion of Wealth, p. 39). 

Aristotie’s method was not more objection¬ 
able to Bacon than Kicardo’s was to Jones. 

“Mr. Ricard* was a man of talent, a.ud be 
produced a sj-stem very ingeniously combined of 


purely hypothcticartroths; which, however, . 
single comprehensive glance at 
actually exists, is sufficient to show to be utterly 
iiiconsistciit with the past and present condition 
oV inaukiml {ib. p. 7). 

Like Hacon, Jones dk\ not illusLrato his 
mothofl by any very rcmarkablo discoveries. 
The following are spcciinens. Jones contends 
that the Kicardian theory of rout does not apply 
to the payments iiiadc to the owners of the soil 
over the greater part of the world. He di^ 
pntes what is now called tlic law of diminish¬ 
ing returns, “the opinion that the iiowers of 
agi-icultui-al capital necessarily decrease as the 
(inantity employed iiicroasos” {Kssity, p. 197) ; 
regarding it as invalidated by “improvements 
ill the arts of production” (ih. p. 199). He domes 
that a fall in the rate of iirolits is always attended 
witli a diminution of savings {LUcranj Jlnmdns, 
p. 371). All these propositions are admittel 
by moderate followers of Ricardo, by J. S. Mill 
for example. However, against soiinj of the 
narrower Epigoni, some of Jones s strictures 
(e.g., Essay, p. 182) may bo justified. 

Accordingly it may be regretted that Jones a 
criticisms were not more favourably received by 
his contemporaries—M‘Culloch, for instance, 
hardly thinks him worth notice {TAterature of 
Iiolitical E'onomy). For the reaction against 
over-generalisation, if headed by Jones, would 
have come sooner, and would have been moro 
moderate, inasmuch as Jones did not abjure the 
use of deductive reasoning within certain limits, 
e.g, with respect to fanners'-—as distinguished 
from jieasante’—routs. 

Thus his demonstration of the propohitiens that 
the rise of renU from the employment of auy give^ 
quantity of auxiliary capital will be less than that 
yrhich would take place from the employment of 
an equal amount of capital in the m.aintHiance of 
additicial labour {Essay, p. 225), and that a 

rise in tlierelativ^e value of raw produce . . . will 

always be followed by a decrease of the share of 
the producing classes . . . and by a coiresponding 
rise in the produce rents of the landlords (w. 
p. 245) is highly abstract. 

His formula that the intcresU of the land¬ 
lords arc indissolubly connected with those of 
their tenantry and the community at largo is 
just as liable to misconstruction os the omiverso 
Ricardian paradox which he combats. In short 

i-«M »__:.l .. ww/vfA iTTirtrirfAllt. Tirotost 


I twcaruiaiipaittuuA . - 

aa Gibbon said of a more important protest, 
‘*wo shall rather be surprised by the timidity, 
than scandalised by the freedom, ol the re¬ 
former. . , 

A similar moderation characterises Jonws 
contributions to economic history, of which 
the best specimen is the “IC-ssay on Primitive 
Politica.! Economy,” fonning an article in the 
Edinburgh Review for April 1847 (reprinted 
in the Literary Memains, p, 291). The wnter 
looks at post events in the light of modern 
theory. He has not reached that pitch ol 
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culture from which all the truths of political 
economy a]>})car only “ relative” to the circum¬ 
stances of the a£(e. lie roundly takes our 
ancestors to task for their “delusions” (ihid.), i 
and, in terms calculated to shook the delicate j 
liistorical sense of the jiicaent day, exhibits j 
“ the errom and wanderings of our forefathers " ' 
(Introductory Lecture, Literary Jietmim, p. 
641). He preseuted clear general views, such 
as the distinction between the “balance of 
bargain,” and the “balance of trade," with¬ 
out ]>arading obscure authorities. He was a 
philosoi>liic historian, and not a mere chronicler. 
He dcaci-vcs to be regarded as tlie founder of 
the Knglish historical school. 

An Essay on the JJislribution of Wealth, and 
on the Sources of Taxation, pt i., Itont [no more 
publisheil], 18:11. — Au iiitrodiu^tory lecture on 
Political IScouomy, tlelivered at King's College, 
with a syllabus of a course of lectures on the 
Wages of Labour (rei)rinted in Literary Remains), 
1833.—A few remai'ks on the proposed rommuta- 
tion of tithes, with suggestions of some additional 
facilities, 1833.—Remarks on the manner in which 
tithes should be assessed to the poor’s rate under 
the existing law, with a protest against the change 
which will be produced m that law by a bill intro¬ 
duced iuto the House of Commons by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, 1838.—[The impression of a “full man " 
which J ones’s writings convoy is conOrined by the 
genial picture of bis personality which Miss Etlge- 
worlh gives In her (unpublished) memoirs (vol. iii. 
p. 65); “Such crowds of ideas as ho poured forth, 
uUeiiug so rapidly as to keep one quite on the 
sirctch not to miss any of the good things."]—A 
very unfavourable review, in which the hand of 
M'Culloch may be traced, in the Edinburgh Review 
for 1831 ^Vvl. liv.), disputes many of Jones’s facts 
as veil as all hU theory. Whcwell, in his Preface 
to Iho Literary Uemiins, makes a rejoinder.—A 
letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robt Peel on 
the bill introduced into Pariiament by the Attorney- 
General to exempt all persons from being vsessed 
as u:ha>>itants to parochial rates, 184C.—Text¬ 
book of lectures on the Political Economy of 
natioiis, delivereil at the East India Collie, 
Haileybury, 1862 [republished among the 
lAierary Remains].—Literary Remains, consisting 
of lectures and tracts on Political Economy. 
Edited with a prefatory notice by the Rev. 
William Whewcll, D.D. r.T. K. 

JOURDAN, Alpued (1826-1892), dean of 
the faculty of law at Aix in Provence, and 
professor of jiolitical economy at Aix and 
Marseilles, was also a frequent contributor to 
the Revue (CEconomie Politique. 

Besides several writings on law, Jourdan 
published a Conrs Analytique ^^conomie 
Politique, ed.s. 1.88C, 1890. — /)« R6le de V^tat 
dans VOrdrt ^conomuiut ou Economic Politique et 
Socialisnu, 1882. “The law of the historical 
development of the economic mission of the state 
is to abstain more and more^ from direct tutda, 
•ueb as technical regulations, but to contribute 
more and more towards the improvement and 
increase of the social machinery put at the 


disposal of emancipated human Industry,” p. 396. 
He -also wrote Des Rapports enlre U /Jroit et 
Htconomie Politique ou Phdimpitie Coinqiarie du 
hroil et de Vtlconffmie Politique, 1888. “Loth 
sciences are based on the same primordial facts; 
the instinct of social aggregation and human 
liberty. Political economy traces the motive 
principle—the uecessity of satisfying human wauls 
with the smallest pos-sible amount of exertion ; 
but it is only directly conccmeil with material 
interests ; whilst law has a more extended terri¬ 
tory, For both, progress has always l>een realised 
through liberty, namely, tiie removal of certain 
trammels." The author’s conclusion is: “Ethics 
and ccoTiomics stand, as sciences, in tlie same rela¬ 
tion to the science of law os natural philosophy 
.and chemistry to the science of mechanics.’’ The 
two latter work.s were rewaidud witli a i>ri/e 
by the French Academy of Political and Moral 
Sciences. B ca. 

JOURHEY {Mint). A word used in the 
Mint to represent a certain weight of gold oi 
silver coin, originally suj»)» 08 cd to represent a 
day's work, and which had to be delivered by 
the comers at the end of each “joumce" or 
day. A “jouniey-weight” of gold is 180 oz. 
troy, and of silver 720 oz. troy. p. B. A, 

JOURNEYMAN’, a term originally denoting 
a labourer working by the day {joumie), came 
in England to bo applied, before the end of the 
middle ages, to all craftsmen working for hire, 
us distinguished, on the one side, from the 
“masters,” “craft-holders,” or “shop-holders” 
who employed them, and, on the other, from 
the apprentices. In the 14th century, how¬ 
ever, the journeyman was also commonly 
distinguished from the “serving-man,” “valet,” 
or “yeoman,” who was engaged for a consider¬ 
ably longer period. We may perhaps see in the 
supersession of these other teniis by “jounioy- 
man,” an indication that with the growth of 
industry it became increasingly exceptional to 
contract for a long period of service. Sucli a 
contract, it must be added, would become less 
advantageous * flie employer when once the 
system of apjirenticcsliip had been definitely 
est'iblished, and he had thus secured a per¬ 
manent working force of another kind, and it 
would 'also naturally tend to disajipear before 
the extension of the practice of piece-work. 

In the picture commonly drawn by modem 
witers of the mediiEval “gild-system” in its 
best period, the position of journeyman is 
represented as the normal intervening stage 
between apprenticeship • and mastership,—a 
stage out of which the industrious and skilful 
journeyman could easily rise after a few years. 
This picture is perhaps true of some industries 
—in certain localities—in particular jieriods ; 
and it has served as a useful stomiard of com¬ 
parison wherewith to contrast what have been 
su]q»oscd to be earlier and later conditions. 
But it is dillicult to reconcile with the historical 
evidence. Even as late as the 14tli and 15tb 
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centuries apprenticeship was only slowly com¬ 
ing to be a necessary prcreijuiaite of hired 
labour; and, when it had, full membership 
of the craft, with tho right to sot up as an 
independent master, was already restricted in 
suck a way us to be beyond the reach of the 
average journeyman. The relation of tho 
journeymen to the Gilds or “crafts"is still 
somewhat obscure and varie<l probably from place 
to jdacu. They were siihjoct to the control of the 
gild, an<I their wages were regulated byita ollicer-s; 
in some few cases they appciir as taking part 
in the making of ordinaueos and even in the 
election of ollicei’S. But as a rule, and certainly 
towards the end of the lOth century, the 
mastera were alone regarded os in any real sense 
members or “ combietliren " of the craft com¬ 
pany. 

So long as apprenticeship was enforced, tho 
name of “journeymen” or “ free journeymen ” 
continued to be used for those who had served 
seven years to any art or craft under a lawful 
“niaster.” It is still in common use in some 
industries still organised in small shops— e.g. 
that of tlio bakers; and in others which, like 
the hatters, have only recently jiassed into the 
factory stage, and retain the tradition of earlier 
conditions. 

[The literatuie of the subject will be found under 
COKPORATIONS OP ART.S AND TUADBS, GlLDS, aud 
elsewhere. For u recent summary see Ashley, 
Economic Uislory^ part ii. (1893), § 34.—Mrs. 
Green, Tmmi Lift in ihe. Fifteenth Century (1894), 
vol. ii. chs. iv. v., takes up a position winch, if 
hardly supported by Bulficient evidence ami not 
altogether clear, is independent and suggestive. 
The most convenient collection of material will be 
found in H. T. liiley, Memnriatsof Londont 1868.] 

W. 5, A. 

JOURNEYMEN'S SOCIETIES. Aa soon 
as there grew up a cla3.s of journeymen who real¬ 
ised that they were likely to remain in that posi¬ 
tion formauyyeam, ifnotall their lives, and,there¬ 
fore, that they liad class interests to defend, 
distinct from, or o})}K)sed to those of the 
masters, separate societies of journeymen began 
to make their a])pearanc6. In accordance with 
the tendency of the later middle ages towards 
the formation of religious gilds, such societies 
would seem to have been usually, at lirst, of a 
religious character, as is indicated by the names 
“ fraternity,” “ brothoiJiood,” “ confr^rie,” and 
“Bruderschaft.” Although in some cases this 
may have been caused by a desire to avoid 
eetidemnation by tho*}>ublic authorities, there 
is kO reason to believe that the journeymen were 
not moved by the same motives as le<l otlier 
classes to form religious associations. Yet these 
fraternities would naturally tend to concern 
themselves witR the other interests of their 
members; and the mere fact of association would 
leud streugtli to the journeymen in their nugi>- 
tiations with tli« masters. The “ coufriries " of 
“ Goinpagnotis ” were prominent feature In tlie 


industrial life of France in tho 15lh century; 
their later history still awaits investigation. 
Ill Germany “ Gesclleuvcrbande ” of vaviems 
kinils were iiumernns in tho 16th century; in 
some industries they wcic to he found as late 
aa the present century; and they were the 
occasion of a long scijcs of imperial and terri 
torial diK'roca. In England they jdayed amindi 
less imporhint part, ]taiily l)ecan8e industry 
here was less developed, ))artly because of the 
absence of the rule concerning a pcriofl of travel, 
to w'hich may bo largely attributed tlieir rapid 
spread on tho ooutinent. Evidence baa, how¬ 
ever, already hceii found of their existence in 
the following London crafts at tlic dales hero 
stated :—the saddlers, 1383-1396 ; cordwainens, 
1387 ; tailors, 1413-1696 ; blacksmitlis, 1435 ; 
(Mirpcnters, 1468 ; drapers, 1493-1522 ; iron- 
rnongere, 1497-1690 ; founders, 1.608-lf»79; 
lisLmongers, 1.612 ; elothworkera, 16tl) century ; 
armourers, 1589 ; and in tholollowing pun inc.ial 
towns:—Coventry, the weavers, hefoic 1460 ; 
Exeter, the tailors, before 1512 ; Oxford, the 
shoemakers, 1.512; Bristol, tho tailors, 1670; 
and with tho further publication of inunieijial 
records other instances will doubtless bn found, 
rio far as wo can judge from our scanty evidence, 
they seem to have begun as voluntary combina¬ 
tions, ill the teeth of the maslers ami the civic 
authorities, and to have commonly had among 
their objects the increase of wages. They were 
met by strong measuies of rejiression, to wliicli 
jiossibly some succumbed, but in many cases 
they were recognised after a thm*, soinetimea 
as the result of a fonnal compromise, and 
ultimately they sank into a position altogether 
subordinate to t!ie companies of m.astei's, and 
became convenient to the latter as a imvcliinoiy 
for relieving poor journeymen. Their organifui- 
lion resembled in general chameter that of the 
mastentf’ companies, with periodicval assemblies, 
wardens, contributions, and coinmon-box. 

[Our most consecutive iiifoimation couceru.s the 
association among the tailors of London, which 
under the names of the “ Ir.-ilcrnity of yi'omen," 
or “valets,” “the yeomen fciiowsliiji,” nud, from 
1669 onwards, “ the hachelors’ Company” survived 
till 1661, when it was suppressed by tlie Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. Here the development was 
complicated by the gradual separation between tlie 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and the iudostry from 
which it doriveil its name. The evidence will be 
found in C. M. Clo<le, Memorials of the Metrhant 
Taylors Company (187.5), and Early History qf 
the Merchant Taylors' Company (1888). But 
more instructive \h the “ Ordinance planted by the 
worshipful masters and wardens, with all the whole 
company of the craft of blacksmiths of London, 
to the servants of the said craft” in 1434, which 
is evidently of the nature of a compact between 
two l>odie8, and contains conditions curiously re* 
seinbling modern trades union policy. It is 
printed by Mr Cootc in Trans, London and 
Middlesex Archaol, Si)C, (1874), iv. Aud almMt 
cqualiy interesting U the indenture between the 
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ihuemakoTR and tbeir journeymen iu Oxford (1512), 
when the st'ugi'h* seems to have turned upon the 
possession of “llic box of the journeymen" ; this 
is given in Records of Ojfoi d (1880). An attempt 
is made to present ami estimate liio value of tin' 
infoniiatidii at piesent accessible in Asliley, Eco‘ 
nomic Ihstoi-y, vol. i, pt. ii. (1893), § 35. See 
however the recent criticism by S. ami 11. Wel»b, 
m 7!ie lIisL of Trade Cruoiiim (1894), ch. i. For 
(Id many, see G. Schaiiz, (iesdlenverbande (1877), 
aud lor France, I<cva.sscur, IHstoire des classes 
Oifcrieii's, \ol.s. i. and ii. (1851)).] v. J. a. 

JOVKJJiANOS, (lAsi'AR Melcuioi; dk 
( 1744-1811), had a most clioqiiered existence. 
He was originally ]u\blic jirosccutor in Seville, 
then in liigli favour at tiic court of Madrid, 
where he Itecanie a invinbei of the Sociedad 
/•hiuoinica and of tlic ^Iciuhuiiui de HistoHa ; 
but he Icll into disgrace after the acce.ssion of 
Charles IV., whs exiled to Oijon, his native 
place, then recalled to ihe court and appt)ii)t('d | 
a nuiiistei, to he im]>ili,imed agaiu in 1801, 
lir.st m a convent and then in a fortiess in the 
Balcaricfislamls. Keleased at the time of the 
Fiencli invasion, lie rejected tlio oilers of ' 
Napoleon, was mmle a member of the Jaida 
Caitnd of govenimeiit, and took a leading pait 
in the debates on Liio Spanish constitution put 
forwa'd in Cadiz. 

On hi-; luinKstonc in Gijou he is describtsd 
as liaviiij' been “a magistrate, a ministor, a 
fatiior ol nis country, a man of letters, an orator, 
i )»oi't, ajurisconsuli, apbilosophor, an economist, 

always distinguished, often eminent." 

His works, exelusivo of his Mc'inoirs, which 
have been printed separately in Paris (1825), 
have been romiblished in Uivadeneyra’s Biblioteca 
dp y^utores iCirpaduks (Madrid, 2 vols. 1858-59) ; 
tlie economic writings are to be found in vol. ii. 
The most important ai o the Informe d la Junta 
General de Coitierdo sobre la Libertad de las 
ArUs (1785) (Keport on tlio liberty ^ tlie 
cralLs), and the Ivjornw. de la f^ociedad Ec-iiidmica 
al Jit-al Cons/jo de Cndilla sohre el c^jyedierLU 
de la Ley Ayraria (1794) (Report on Agrar¬ 
ian Reform). In botli. Jovellaiios starts from 
extremely liberal )iuuei]»les, but scmctimea 
restricts them iu tbeir fiiiaJ application. Thus, 
he is strongly opi)o.‘ted to the existing greinios 
or craf^gilds, charging them with oppressing 
the ai'tisans (p. 37) and inability to adjust 
supply to demand (p. 38), but although pro¬ 
posing their abolition, ho demands a “general 
immatriculation (ciiroimont) of all persons eon- 
uect<Ml with a craft, whether as masters, artisans, 
or apprentices,” in order to submit them to the 
guidaucc of **sindicos" belonging to the craft, 
but appointed by the local authorities. No 
free association of people belonging to a craft 
Lb to be allowed (i). 41). In his Inf mac sobre 
la Ley Ayrana, Jov dlanos inveighs against 
the existence of (w'asto-lands), iiciras 

emcfjiles (communal property), and 'imyoraz- 
(entails), against the extentof land owned in 


clerical moftirain, and against the privileges oj 
the Mesta gi’anted to the owners of the migi-at- 
ing flocks. He adveeatos the inclosure of com¬ 
mon tields, and proposes to legalise the sale of all 
such laud to the peavsaiits in their vicinity. Ho 
urges that more roads aud canals should be con¬ 
structed as well as more works of irrigation. In¬ 
ternal trade in com should be free, but “ in our 
present situation, free export of corn, either 
absolute or restrained according to juices, is not 
necessary aud would not be useful" (p. 116). 
Even the imjiort of corn is only to bo allowed 
temporarily, and sliould be suspended in years 
of acknowledged abundance. R. Ca. 

JOYCE, JKHKMiAii (1763-1816), was a 
Unitarian minister, and tutor to tlie sons of 
Lord Stanhope. Early in 1791, he was 
imprisoned on a charge of high treason, but at 
the end of six months released without trial. 
Ho remained, until his death, secietary of the 
Unitarian Society and ministor of the Uni¬ 
tarian Chapel at Hampstead. In 1797, he 
published an analysis or rather abridgment 
of Adam Smith’s IVealth of Nations. His 
annotations are not numerous, but have 
an interest as reflecting afliiirs of his day. 
'they refer chiefly to Smith’s jnoposals for 
obtaining a revenue from the taxation of the 
colonies,—among which “America," writes 
Joyce, “the grand, principal resource, is ‘tiow 
entirely and for over out of the question ” (p. 
290). Among other things he notices Pitt’s 
projiosal to “double the turnpike tolls . . . 
seizing ujjon one half of them for the exigencies 
of the State ’’ (p. 232). 

Joyce’s publications are very numerous; those 
that are connected with political economy are— 
A complete Analysis ... of ... A dam Smith’s 
. . . Wealth qf Nalums, 1797, 8vo, 1821,12n)0, 
1877, etc., 8vo.— The Aritlmdic of liml Lfe and 
Business, 1809. a. l. 

JUDGMENT. A judgment is the decision 
of the court on one of the main subjects of an 
action bmught before it. A judgment need not 
necessarily put an end to the action, oa it may 
only deal w’ith i>art of the claim or not finally 
adjudge on any part of the claim. If a defend¬ 
ant in an action fails to a]q)cav or to plead in 
accordance with the prescribed rules, judgment 
“by default” may be obtained against him. 
In actions in which unliquidated damages are 
claimed, a dofendaut is in such a case ordered 
to pay “the damages to be assc.ssed." This 
is called an “ interlocutory judgment,” because 
a further stop, viz. the nssessment of the 
»damages, must bo taken before the rights 
of the parties are finally adjusted, lu the 
Chancery Division of tlic High Court a judg¬ 
ment frequently directs certain inquiries to be 
mode, or coi'tain accounts to bo taken. This is 
done before the chief clerk in chainku-s, who 
subsequently issues a certificate as to the result; 
the action is then brought before the court 
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>iolders of privileged stock, so that life liabilities 
of the royal ti'easuriea derived no advantage 
from these iniquitous proceedings. 

[See the article “Juros” in Gangs Aigiielles, 
IMccionario de Hacienda (London, 1826); ch. vi. 
of Konrad Uaehlei’s Wiclacfia/iliciie BLufe S}ian- 
iem (Berlin, 1888); and Golmeico, tiisUrrin de la 
Economia Polithi en /'-tpaiia, ii. pp. 078-581.] 

£. ca. 

JURY (England). Before the Conquest, one 
of the meaiis by which an alleged olfender was 
brought to justice was by accusing him in the 
sherilfs’ tourn, the criminal side of tho old 
county court. lie wjis accused by a kind of 
committee of twelve from among the suitora of 
the court (jiublic oniciuls, lords of lands, and, 
from each township, tho jiariah priest, the reeve, 
and four men), or by a private accuser; or else 
in the hundred court, by tho reeve and four 
men of the townsliip. 

The suitors wore properly the judges; and the 
accused was cleared either by ordeal or by com¬ 
purgation, i.e. witnesses swore that his oath of 
innocence was true. After the Conquest, he was 
accused before the justice-: by the oath of “tho 
body of tho country and the lawliil knights of the 
county ” ; he might clwir himself by ordc-al, 
though even then he might have to sutler banish¬ 
ment ; but speaking generally, the acensHPua was 
equivalent to coiivictioii, lico.auso tli«* twelve 
accusers s}>oke from their own local knowIe<1ge. 
This was tho origin of the present grand jury in 
England, which consists of such a number, usually 
twenty'three, of good and lawful iiiou of the county, 
usually county magistrates, as may sujjply the 
necessary twelve accusers. In the course of time 
the element of local knowledge bucame less effective, 
and the ordeal was practically abolishe<l after the 
Luteran council of 1216, so that there was no 
moans of testing the truth of the accusation ; and 
hence the custom arose of rennuing the matter to 
an inquest. An inquest was a >Jorman mode of 
obtaining inforinatiou for the use of tlie justices 
by referring the matter of fact in di.sj)ute to 
persons posses.%i'd of the requisite local knowledge. 
If the persons so referred to tiistified to the truth 
of a fact, it was lield as proved ; but it must be 
proved by their own oaths. They themselves 
were the witnesses ; and if they knew nothing of 
the matter, they could not testify. Tliis kind of 
inquest by a jury of twelve was, after the great 
assize of Henry II., the regular mode of luscer- 
tainfng facts relating to rights in land and the 
like, these being matters well known to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the vicinity {mcinc(um) or “venue.” 
If some testified ou one side aud others on 
the other, additional witnesses were added until 
there were twelve in ravour of one side or the 
other; then the inquiry stopped, and the finding 
0 . e twelve was their “truth-telhug” or me- 
dieltm or verdict. The jurors, being witnes-ses, 
could bo individually examined by the justices. 

The next stage was that the jurors, in order to 
prepare their sworn report, collected information 
In their own way. • I'ersous pos«ti*.sf:ed of particular 
inforiL.-tion were called in to testify : tlie jurors, 
on being satisf.eii that they spoke tlic truth, m 


the ground of personal acquaintance with tbeh 
credibility, adopted their information, and them¬ 
selves “dared to swear "to it. 'I'hey thus pre¬ 
pared themselves to give sworn answers to questions 
os to specihe fuels; and by the middle of the 15th 
century tlioy had arrived ata j)ractioo of giving gene¬ 
ral verdicts on tho whole matter. The proceilure 
was thus one based ou the jurors’ personal know¬ 
ledge, and was one adapted tosmall neighbourhoods. 

In criminal cases the accusers are now repre¬ 
sented by the grand jury, who, as it were, from 
tlu-ir own local knowledge ot tl )0 venue, inlnnn 
the judges what crimes have been commiUotl 
within their district. They obtain this knowledge 
by licaring enougb evidence to show that there is 
a pri’inAfacu' case in suppoil of the indictment or 
of the presculmeut by the coroner’s jury. If 
they are salistied of this, they endorse the bill of 
indic.tincnt “True bill,” and it ilien becomes an 
indictment, a sworn accusation by the grand jury; 
if not, they endorse it “No true bill," and the 
jinaoiier is disi-bur'fcd, Iml can be indicted again. 

Tlie modern equivalent of the inquest is thejuiy 
ill civil cases, tliw petty jury in erimiual cases, ^Ylllll. 
the name is retained in the coroner’s inquV.st. Jn 
the two former cases the jury consists of twelve 
jurors whose verdict must be iinaiiiinous; in the 
last it consists of twelve or more, of whom a 
majority not less than twelve must concur in tlio 
verdict. Juries have a right to return any verdict 
without being suliject to being punished at the 
will of the court. It is only in rare cases that 
the element of pcnsonal knowledge ou the part of 
jurj'iucn now comes into play; in general it is 
assumed that they have none. 

The right to have a civil case tried by a jury is 
now absolute only in actions of slander, libel, false 
imprisonment, mahclous prosecution, setluction, 
and breach of promise of marriage. In other 
actions, trial by jury can only be had ou an order 
of tho court, but this, iu common-law actions, is 
never rcfu.sed if either party applies for it. A 
special jury can always be had, on proper notice, 
at the rihk, as to the extra expense, of the ajiplicant. 
When 9 juryman is withdrawn by tho parties with 
a view to a scttlemout, or when he fulls ill or dies, 
or when agreement seems hopeless, the juiy is 
discharged, and the case, if it is to go on, must be 
re-tried before a new jury. 

[Stephen, Hist, of the Orimitial Imw of England. 
—Stubbs, CoTistit. Hist.'] a. d. 

JuHY (Scotland). Tho early history of 
the jury iu Scotland is much the same as in 
England. In criminal cases there is no grand 
jury; the jury consists of fifteen poreons, 
of whom five must ho special jurors ; and the 
verdict is given by a m.ajority. The forms 
of verdict in use are “guilty,” “not guilty,” 
and “not proven.” The last ojieratcs as a 
bar to any fresh trial on the same charge: it 
has tho same elfect as a ])lea of ani.rcfois acquit 
ill England. It is understood, and Is intended 
by jtn ics, to mean that the jury are not satisfied 
as to the iniiofciice of tho prisoner, but think 
the crown authorities have not [iroved his guilt 
It seems, however, that this is a comparatively 
recent interpretation of the verdict, and that 
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"not proven” formerly diffored from "not 
guilty ” only in referring to the charge instead of 
to the person ; tlie converse verdict being either 
"proven” or "guilty.” 

Aurora in ScotlaiKl must have £5 a year fiotii 
land, or personal i>roperty over £200 in value : 
special jurors must have £8:6:8 from land, 
occupy a £80 house or possess jieraonal property 
over £1000 in value. Each ]»arty has five 
challengc'i, of which not more than two can he 
challenges of special jurymen. The venlict is 
delivenid by the foreman or "chancellor” viva 
voce unless a written verdict is directed, and he 
mast say whether the verdict is unanimous or by 
a ma,iority. 

In civil cases, trial by iiuiucst was anciently the 
usual fonn ; but the ecclesiastical coiu’ts assumed 
a much larger jurisilictioti in early Scotland than 
in England ; and the session of James I. and the 
daily council of James IV. superseded jury trials 
to a still further extent; so that after the institu¬ 
tion of tlie Court of Session, jury trial in civil cases 
had practically fallen into disuse except inresjiect of 
inquests,jA'hich the sheriffs of counties were directed 
by the Scottish cliancory to hold, in reference to 
the ascertainment of heirs, the finding persons to be 
lunatic, the delimitiition of the widow’s third in 
lands, and the partition of property among heirs- 
portiouers. In ISl.’), however, it was thought by 
l>arliament that trial by jury ought to be made 
more use of in civil cases in Scotland ; and a new 
court, the ju’y court, was established, to ascer¬ 
tain fa«'ts on remit from the other courts. In 
lH81, this court was, however, absorbed in the 
Coint of Session, wliich takes jury trials wlien 
leqiured. The cases appropriate to jury trials 
are, to suinmariso them roughly, actions arising 
from allied wrong-doing, where damages and 
costs are alone sued for, actions against innkeepers, 
carritrs, t.r., actions on insurance policies, some 
fchipi'ing cases, and the annulling of deeds and 
coutrjxta as having been obtained by coercion, 
etc. Ibit in practice, litigants are found to ]»refer 
trials before a judge without a jury. In jurj^rials 
issu'^s are usually adjusted and placed, in print, 
In li!*- hands of the jurymen, so that they may 
answer the precise questions put to theu-. Jury 
trials take place, before the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh, or liefore the sherills in the county 
towns; sometimes on circuit. Either party may 
move for a special jury. I’lie verdict must he 
unanimous, o-, after three hours, hy a majority ; 
while in case of equal division the jury is dis¬ 
charged after six hours. The ijarties may agree 
to take a s]iccial verdict at any time ; and, in the 
course of the trial, a juror may ho withdrawn. 

[Bell’s IHdionary of the Law of Sc4>tland .— 
Mackay’s Pract'ee of the Court of Session .— 
Macdonald’s Qrimvnal Taiw (f Scotland ,—60 k 51 
Viet. c. 36.] A. D. 

JUS AD REM : JUS IN RE. Barbarisms 
purporting to bo derived fi'om the Roman law, 
but which first ajipeared in the J^racJiyloffiis 
and passed into secular jurisprudence from the 
canon law. 

A Jiw od rem is a right, relating to a thing, 
enforceable by an action in personam; e.g. a 

VOL. II. 


right on th^ part ot A to make B deliver up a 
specific chuiiel. A jus in re is an ah.'^olute right 
to a thing, enforcc..L*le by an action in rem; the 
right which an owner has in his own property, 
A jus ad rem is based on an obligation, and is 
good as against the party bound ; a jus in re is 
good as agaiust the world. a. d. 

JUS NATUR.®, as understood by the 
Physiocrats, is the right which a man has to 
do that which is beneficial or advantageous 
to himself. This right he can only make use 
of by conforming himself to the onler of 
nature an<l obeying natural laws. 

Up to the middle of the 18th century the 
question of man’s natural riglits had been 
much neglected by philo.sopher8, though Locke 
speaks of it (Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Kcon., p. 
98), and Qursnay’s views, though not original as 
regards their suboidinate propositions, amounted 
in the sum to an ex])ansion of the ideas of 
mankind with respect to the duo order of 
society. Pemonal liberty and jiroprietorship 
of the results of his labour are man’s primary 
rights. These would be destroyed if it were 
not the duty of all men to abstain from 
invading them. Hence rights and duties are 
reciprocal and interdependent. But duties are 
burdens, and therefore in a sense evils. They 
exist only to exclude greater evils, and so their 
existence must depend upon their utility. For 
subsistence, property is requisite, and this 
imjdies inequalities among men, as the ability 
to acquire is not unifonn. Again, for food- 
production the first essential is land, which is 
best cultivated when it is a permanent posses¬ 
sion, and property in land is therefore desir¬ 
able. Finally, a.s all men are not willing to 
respect rights and duties, means for their pro¬ 
tection must be provided, and this provision 
is Government; but government should have 
no other mission than the protection of the 
rights of liberty and property, and legislation 
should be maiuly the enunciation of such natural 
laws as are best calqjilated to preserve the social 
order (see Govk.-.'JMRNT, Econ. KFFRcns of). 

[F. Qnesnay, Le J>roii I^aturel in Pkysiocraies, 
E. Imire, Paris, 1846.—G. Sclielle, J)a Po^ii de 
Nemours. 1888.—J. Bonar, Philos, and Pol. 
Pam. (1893), p. 185 m?.] R. H. 

JUS, NATURALE, Jus Gentium, Jus 
Divinum, Jus Humanum. In these phrases 
the tem Jus is used not in its sense of a 
particular "right,” but in its sense of "principle 
of right ”=drot^, diritto, JleckL There is nc 
proper English equivalent for it, as the use of 
I "Taw” is apt to cause confusion with the 
meaning of " law ” = /«?*, loi, legge, Geseiz, i.e. a 
' definite statute or judicially-enforced custom. 
Thus English readers may need to reminded 
that international "law,” a use of the term 
"law” to which Austin objects, is in other 
j languages not lex, hut jus, droU iniemat-ionai^ 

I V&lkerrecht, eto. 


ts. 
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AnisTOTLR had recognised a distinction 
between “natural'’ justice ( t 4 (f>v<nKbv BUonov 
^jvsnaturale\ which is the saiiie at all times 
and ill all places, and “conveutioiial” justice, 
rd yo/MKbtf SUaioi', which dc]>euds on institution 
and may therefore vary (AYh. Nic. v. 7, § 1). 
The Roman jurists distinguished the jus civile 
of Romo or of any particular state from the 
jus (jnilimn or principles of right commonly 
rocognised among the vaiious nations and 
tribes known to them, the priiiciploa according 
to wliich “efjuity’' was adininisterod by the 
prietors in cases where aliens were concerned. 
When the Romans came to be innuenced by 
Greek, especially Stoic, philosophy,yns iiaturak 
came to he used (I’.g. by Cicero) as an equivalent 
but more philosophical term for this jus gentianu 
[Maine’s view about the jus ge7itimn in his 
AneieM Law is coi-rected in part by H. 
NetUosliip in Journal of Philologii, vol. xiii. 
p. 1G9, Philosophical associations tended 

to introduce into the conception of “natural 
law " the ideas of simplicity and of perfection, 
and thus the noUon came to serve the cause 
of legal reform. One jurist, Ulpian, attemjded 
to distinguish the jiw naturaJc from the jus 
gentium: jus nalurale he defined as tliat which 
nature teaches to all animals, e.g. the bringing 
np of offspring, jus gentium as that which is 
common to the wliolo human race. In ac¬ 
cordance with this distinction, slavery is said 
to exist jure gentium, having arisen out of 
capture in war; but “by the law of nature all 
men wore bom free” (Justinian, Inst. i. 2). 
Later writers tend to regard jus naturals or 
lex naluralis as distinct from jus gentium, but 
not simply on the ground taken by Ulpian. 
The law of nature is to them not merely, os to 
the older Roman lawyers, a common clement 
amid the diversities of human institutions, Imt 
that imrtion of the “eternal law” or system 
of divine government in which man as a 
rational creature can always and everywhere, 
though in varying dfigrecs, parliciiiate, 
(Thomas Aquinas, Summa, la 2ae, qu.93. art. 
2): whereas the jus gentium, containing much 
that is due to tacit or express agreement, is 
rather counted as part of positive human law, 
jus hwnanum, the other part being jus civile, 
the law of this or tliat particular state. This 
had been the view of Isidore of Seville (d. 
686 A.u.). His Scnlentioi were a main channel 
through which scraps of ancient learning 
jmssed to the medieval world. Thomas 
Aquinas accepts the view of Isidore about the 
anbdivision of human law, but liolds that all 
X uman law is derived from the law of nature, 
as conclusions from premisses; so that theyiis 
gentiwn is in a sense natural to man, though 
distinguishable from the law of nature, csjiecially 
from that which is common to all animals (la 
2afi, qu. 9.5, art. 4). Suaroz (Dc Ugihvs, ii. 17 
and 19), laying still less stress on Ulpian’s 


distinction, agrees on the whole with Aquinas. 
From these authorities ajqiarantly is'derived 
the view of Giionus (y.v.), who rejects the 
opinion of Ulpian as of little use (i. 1, § 11), 
but regards the jus gentium as pro])crIy*a 
division of instituted human law, jus voliin- 
tarium humanum, being the product of tacit 
or express agreements among nations {Jus 
gentium, it should be notcil, is coming to moan 
jus inter gcnics), whereas the nalurale in the 
strict sense consists of principles which can be 
deduced by reason fi'oni the juimary necessities 
of man’s rational and social nature. Uut on 
this subject there is much divi.siou of opinion, 
and even those who adopt the distinction dc 
not always consislenlly separate ihti jus ge7iliu7n 
fi-om the jus TuUurale. ruFKNDoiiF {I>e Jure 
NatuTfF, et Gentmm, ii. 3, § 22) follows llobhes 
{Dc Oivc, c. xiv. 5, 4) in dividing natural law 
into the natural law of indivitlnnls and of 
stated —gentium now meaning (piitc defi¬ 
nitely “international law." rulendorf denies 
that there is any positive “law of Jiations” 
apart from cither the law of nature or the civil 
law of particular states. Barboyrac, Gj-olius’s 
commentator, makes the same critiitism. 
Later writers on the law of nations seem 
mostly to agree in recognising two elements in 
the yiw gentium, one derived from “nature” 
or reason, the oihci from the actual u.sago of 
the more dvilml nations: thus we can 
distinguish a jus gnitiuni nalurale and a jus 
gentium posilivum or voluntarum (sceWheahm’s 
Inlcmatimial Law, pt. i. ch. i). This view 
seems to recognise the cloincut of truth in the 
conflicting Ihcoi ie.s. 

The law of nature is, by Tliomas Aijuinas and 
his followers, regarded as immutable even by 
the will of God, though it may bo added to by 
the positive law of both God and man. The 
positive law of God, jm voluniarium, positk 
vumioT divinum, is the law of God as specially 
revealed to mankind at largo, or to any jKirticu* 
lar portion of mankind. The law of nature 
might, as coming also from God, “the authoi 
of the rational nature of man/’ bo called jus 
divinum; but among Christian theologians 
that term is generally given to theyMs positivum 
divinum. In regard to the jx>sitive divine law 
of the Now Testament, a'distinction is always 
recognised by Catholic theologians between 
“precepts” binding on all men and “counsels 
of perfection.” It may be noted that the 
schoolmen generally speak of lex ncU^tralis, lex 
divma, etc., rather than of jus, probably because 
they aro thinking of God as legislator. Grotius 
(I. i. § 10) holds that the jus nalurale would 
exist and be binding even if we were to suppose 
that there was no God, an attempt to separate 
jui isprudenco from theology whicli ho docs not 
consistently follow out: tliis Pufendorf (IL 8 
§ 19) will not allow, holding tliat tlio obligation 
of natural law is from God. 
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In these theories we have the sonrce not only 
of the modem German theories of Nixlurrechlt 
but of these doctrines about “ natural liberty,” 
‘‘natural rights,” etc. whicli play so largo a 
part in the politics and economics of the 18fi) 
century and even of our own time. It should 
be noted that in all the more careful writers on 
the law of nature, that law is sup]>osc(l to deal 
not only witli wliat may be 8Upi>osed to be a 
“ state of natiiro ” a))art from human institution, 
but also with circumstances ci'eatod by institu¬ 
tions. '{'lius the rights of piivate ])roperty as 
they now exist in any particular country are only 
lights by natural law in the sense that they 
may not be contrary to natural law, which 
allows the right to acquire property ; but when 
once such riglits have been introduced or delincd 
by positive human law, obligations to respect 
property-lights are created which are obligations 
of natural law apart from positive institution. 
Pufondoif would not regan.! such obligations os 
belonging to naUiral law in the strictest sense, 
but only “ rcductively ” (II. S, § 21), and 
Thomas Aqtiinns carefully distinguishes the 
senses in wlji<ii anything may be said to be 
according to tlic law of nature (la 2ac, qu. 05, 
art. 5). Sueh careful distinctions are not 
always observed by those who have used the 
phraseology of natural rights in later times, 
espeeially-in jiractical controversies (see Inter- 
NATiorALLAW; Law). 

[Besides Maine, Aucknl Law (Ist ed. 1861) 
and the other works referred l() in the article, may 
be named Moritz Voigt, has jus naiurale^ aequum, 
et Jymnta wnii jus gsntiuia dcr Jtomcr, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1856-76.—J. Bonar, Vh'doso'phy and 
i*oUtical Pxononiy^ 1893, bk. ii.—D. G. Kitchie, 
Nacurao ilights, 1895, ch. ii.—Lorinier, InslU 
of Law (Ist ed, 1872, 2ud ed. 1880) is an 
application of the German theory of NaturrecfU.'^ 

D. 0. II. 

JUS RELICTS (Scots Law). The widow’s 
si are of the free movable property, other than 
pel ’OTial bonds bearing interest, ofai»redcceasing 
busliand ; one third if ho have loll children, 
one lialf if none. This share is reckoned after 
the predeceasing husband’s pcreonal obligations 
have been provided for; hence the widow may 
have both jus rclictcc. and a right to demand 
performance of the provisions of a settlement, 
unlew she have, either explicitly or by inevit¬ 
able implication, and with full knowledge of 
her legal rights, given up her jus relicUs. This 
widow’s right takes iirecMenco of any will made 
by the pi’^eceasing husliand, and vests in her 
by mero operation of law; and it can be en¬ 
forced against the husband’s executor. By the 
Scotch Married Women's Property Act of 1881, 
’§ 6, a surviving liu^ba-id is given an analogous 
right over the estate of the predcocoaing wife. 

A.n. 

JUS STILLTCIDil. See Seuvitude. 

JUST PRICE. See Justum Piubtium. 
JUSTA CAUSA. According to Roman law 


a delivery'of property in older to operate as a 
oonveyance by delivery {iraditio) must be accom¬ 
panied by a legal act, such as a contract of sale 
or exchange, showing an intention to transfer 
the right of property in it The term for a 
legal act of this nature is justa causa tradiiionis, 
E. A. W, 

JUSTI, Johann Heinrich Goraon von 
(1720-1771), a German economist, was bom at 
Brhcken in Thuringia. He studied jurispru¬ 
dence at Wittenberg, and afterwords—having 
served meantime in the Pnissian army—at 
Jena and Leipzig. He was then for some time 
in the seiwice of the Duchess of Sachsen- 
Eisenach. He was made, apparently in 1750, 
professor of the cameral sciences in the newly- 
founded Ritter • Akademie (Theresianum) at 
Vienna, and is by some accused of haring 
changed for the time bis religious profession in 
order to obtain this appointment. The outline 
of economic doctrine which ho prepared with a 
view to his lectures was warmly approved by 
the then minister Haugwitz, and he was em¬ 
ployed in various commissions by the govern¬ 
ment. In 1753 he quitted the Austrian service, 
and at Erfurt and Leipzig engaged in various 
literary undertakings for a livelihood. In 
1755 ho settled at GbUiugen as member of the 
council of mines and commissioner of police. 
In 1767 he went to Copenhagen, and, coming 
thence to Berlin, was made director of mines 
and superintendent of glass and steel works. 
He was, however, frequently in collision with 
his colleagues and subordinates, and was Anally 
disgraced in consequence of a deticit in his ac¬ 
counts, due apparently not to fraudulent design, 
but to his improvident household management 
and singularly unsystematic mode of life. Ha 
died a prisoner in the fortress of Kiistrin. 

Justi was a man of remarkable gilts and inde¬ 
fatigable industry'. Hia importance in the history 
of political economy arises from the fact that be 
was the first German systematic writer on the 
science. In his ei^Uer publications he stands on 
the basis of tbo n'crcantilist doctrine, but in his 
later works he was influenced by the encyclojised- 
is!s and tended towards views similar to those of 
the phvsiocratic school. His principal economic 
writing were: StaalsvnrthscJutft otler 8ystematx8<dis 
Abhandlung oiler UkorKmischen' und Cameralwis- 
stnsiLwfien^ 1755, dedicated to the Empress Marla 
Therwa, of whose polilical practice hia work is 
the theoretical connierpart; Enide^U UfsuchM 
von dem verderbten MUnewesen, 1765, in which hs 
denounctMl the debasement of the currency by the 
King of Prussia and theTluke of Wurtemberg; 
Oruntlsdlze der Polizeiwisse.ischaft^ 1766, a treatise 
on ailmiuistration, a branch of theory of which 
L. von Stein <kclaroa him to have been the father, 
but which he umluly extended so as to make it 
include the subjects of the circulation of money 
and public credit; in this treatise i-ccurs his well- 
kuowu dictum tiiat a state cannot have too many 
iuhabitants; Ahhandlung von den l^euem und 
Att/goden, 1762, in which he proposed to siihs^b 
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tate for excise duties a tax on the iftt profite of 

trftdcra; auvl System Hes F^inanzwest'ns, 1766, 
lo Ptedeiick t\\6 Great; tins was llie 
first BjBtematlc work in German on the subject of 

iMuce; it gWes, says Cossa, tlie rational classifi- 

cation of public expenses, and coj^tains a good 
account of sources of rvveuue, but an insufTiciriit 
treatment of public loans. In the s}>irit of the 
mercantilists, he regards taxes as “bridles” to be 
used by a government in directing tlie industry of 
producers into the lines most advantageous to the 
whole community. A number of his minor pieces 
on economics were published collectively in two 
vols. in 17G0-61, and another scries in tlirce jiarts 
{1761-C4), in which the most remarkable is Von 
der FinanzL'enoaltmig des Fosliocsens, in which he 
objects to the monopoly possessed by the state 
post-oflice, and condeinns the practice of making 
the post, in any great degree, a source of public 
income. 

[Iimma in AUg. Deutsche lliogr. —Lippert in 
Ilamib. der StaatsmssenscJwJ'ten. —Roschcr, (Jesch. 
doe p. 444.—Cossa, hdrwL alio studio dell’ 
K,P,f p. 2f)9. See, too, Ilasbnch’s Untersuchungen 
ttfter Adani Smith, 1891, pj). 224 29, 229. liest 
account in G. Rlarchet, Shulien idter die Uebei'wd- 
tungslehrein Deuischland, 1885.- -Selignnui, Tam- 
ticni, 1895.] .i. k. i. 

JUS'riOM or JlhSTIOIAKE is a word fre¬ 
quently used by Madox in his dcsc,ri))tion of 
the collection of a scutage. When a tenant in 
capUe was unable to make his tenants pay the 
amounts due from timm, he was in the habit 
of obtaining tlio pennission of the court of 
exchequer to justiciarc tonentes sms, moaning 
thereby, to distrain on tlicir goods, and, if 
necessary, to call in the aid of the sheiilf to 
enable him to do so. {See Knioiit’.s Skuviue.) 

[Madox, History of the Eoxh^qner, Loiidoii, 
176®*] A. K. s. 

JUSTICE, Alexander (c. early 18th 
century), besides his work A general treatise of 
the Dominion and Laws of the Sea, ancient and 
modern (especially French and English), to- 
gethor with a proposal to abolish IVessirtg 
for the Navy, 1705, which ii^/[jludos information 
on marine insmance, also wrote a General 
Treatise of Monies and Exchanges : In ichich 
those of all Trading Nations are particiUarhi 
described and considered. With an Account 
of all the Foreign EanJrs and different Specks 
and DcnQi)iinal.ions of Monies , . . and of the 
Method and Ih'actice of Foreign and Domestk 
Exchanges (1707), a merchants’ handbook of 
English and foreign coinage, l>auks, mercantile 
bills and notes, weights and measures, and 
exchanges. In the dedication, speaking of 
exchange, he says, “some yoare’ experience I 
httv* liad myself in that way of business,” and 
the work is entirely that of a practical man, 
never touching the theoretical side of Iiis 
subject. 

[See Thorold R^rs, First Nine Tears of the 
Bank of England, 1887, pp. 87, 42.] s. o. p. 

<iySTlCE SEAT. ^0 Foiussts, Mkdtjcv al, 


JUSTUM PRETIUM, ‘‘jnst price,” Xlie 
doctrine of “just price”—tliat there was for 
every article at a j»articiilar time a just price 
for W'ltirh alone it should ho sold— p/ayed a 
^■eat part in the economic teaching of the 
medifisral church, and had great influence upon 
the action of the public authorities. The stress 
which the gi-cat schoolmen, beginning witli 
Peter Lombard, laid upon it from tlie 12th 
century onwards, must be explained not only 
by the gi'owtli of tiude, but also by the revived 
study of the Roman law, which had hiid down 
that every man bad a natural right to overreach 
another ; against tliis teaching the doctrine of 
the clmrc.h inust be reganlwl as a conscious 
protest. It was fonnulated systematically in 
the Samnia Thoologka of Aqttin\s, who was 
followed by most subsequent writers. But 
altliough Aquinas and the other sclioohncn felt 
no difficulty in proving that it w'as not allowable 
in conscience, whatever might be the rule of 
civil law, to sell a thing for more than it was 
worth, they seldom gave much attentioti to the 
question what constituted just price. It is 
proliablo, how’over, that what some c“’ them 
definitely stated, for instance Lanoicnsthin— 
viz. that man could determine for himself 
the just juice of the wares he had to sell by 
simply reckoning what he needed in order to 
suitably support hiujsclf in his rank in life— 
was assumed as a matter of courec by Aquinas 
and other writers. The whole scholastic and 
canonist view of society rested on the idea of 
status; and this paiiicular doctrine was only 
applicable so long os every class directly or 
indirectly engaged in production had a recog¬ 
nised standard of living. And even then 
difficulties were jjresontcd by w'arcs like corn, 
the supply of which depended upon tlie seasons. 
Ilere it was impossible not to allow that the 
j>rice ^must vary ; but it was attempted to 
remove as far as possible all ojijiortunity for the 
arbitrary exercise of the individual will, by 
insisting that the whole local supjily sliould be 
laid before the whole body of jnircliascre in the 
ojien market. This vvas to a large extent the 
motive which guided legislation in the matter 
of forestalling, etc. 

Knies and others have remarked that what 
the doctrine of just price aimed at may he 
described as a normal price, in accordance with 
cost of production, inst^ of a fluctuating price 
dependent upon the chances of the market 
This is an accurate description, if it be under¬ 
stood that cost of production was to bo deter¬ 
mined by a fixed standai-d of living on the part 
of the producers, and was not to include anv 
element of inkTMt. Perliaps the contrast 
between niediirval and modern ideas of value 
is best expressed by saying that to us value is 
usually something subjective, consisting of the 
mental determination of seller and buyer, while 
to the schoolmen it was in a sense objective, 
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BOiTiething intrinsically bound up with the com- 1 latumUtischen Wirlhschaj'ts- u. HeckUkhre, vol. 
modity itself. ! n. (188»^), v.—Ashley, Economic llUlory (pt. L 

[VV. EmUuiann, StudUn in dcr romanisch- \ 1888, pt. ii. 18U3), §§ 16, 64.] W. J. a. 


KACORAWNS, money once current in Ciiiiica I 
and Beilin “ which is drawn out intotdJiV?’, | 
and cut afterwards into small pieces for all 
triviall cmnrnoditics.” No niiiiicd coin njijicars 
to have been employed at this [loriod {circa 
1650) in •these countries, the payment being 
made in gold and by weight. 

[Lewes Roberts, The Mcrclia7ii’s Mnppe of 
Commerce, Lioudon, 16:58.] 

KANE, Sir Roijert John (1809-1890), 
was an Irish scientist and statisliciari. In 
1843 he delivered a course of lectures in 
Hublin, whicli in the following year he 
published under the title of The hidnalrUd 
RcaourccH of Ireland (2nd ed., Dublin 1845, 
8vo). His object was, be tolls us, “to obtain 
materials for the discussion of the ]>roblera . . . 
what field of %ix)rk docs Ireland really present ? ” 
After describing the geological sti’ata of Ireland, 
tlie lie of the coal and other mineral beds, her 
water jiower, agriculture, linen trade, and her 
excellent iuteriial communication by means of 
navigable iivef.s, lakes, canals, and railways, 
he comj)aroa the low avemgo cost of unskilled 
labour vith the dearness and scarcity of skilled 
labour, aud in conclusion insi.sts that Ireland 
will uever become rich by w'aiting idly for 
English capital to come to her: she ninst, the 
author points out, create a capital for herself, 
always rcineinlM‘riug that “labour is capital: 
intcUect is capital.” 

In j 846 Kane was knighted, and the same year 
was appointed director of the Museum of Irish 
ludustry, for the foundation of which he had 
successfully agitated. In 1873 he was i*ailo a 
ooni.Liissioner of national education, and, In 1877, 
elficie 1 president of the Royal Irish Acad< iny. In 
1880 he became vice-chancellor of the newly 
created Royal University of li’elaud. 

Ue published The Large and SmaV Farm, 
Q%ustion Considered, 1844, in which he advocated 
the formation of small farms iu Ireland.— Address 
delivered at the Public Distribution of Prizes , . . 
by Sir John It. Ktaie, Cork, Queen’s College, 
1850, 8vo.— Elements of Practical Pharmacy, 
Dublin, 1831, l‘2mo. — Elements of Chemistry, 
Illustrated, Dublin, 1846, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1849, 
8vo.— The Queen's University in Deland and the 
Queen's Colle,ges; Their P'ogress and Present 
State, Dublin, 1866, 8vo.— The Dish Watering 
Places, 1845, 8vo. a. l. 

KANT, lMMAnHEL(17?4-18o4). Kant was 
bom and bred at Kbnigsbeig, East Prussia; aud, 
except tho few years when ho was pnvate tutor 
a few miles <»ff, the wh'de of his life was spent 
in his native town. E'rom 1766 to 1770 he 
gave lectures at the university on mathematics, 
pliilosopby, and theology, bocorung professor 


of philosophy 1770, and doing the work of the 
chair till 1797. His Critique of Pure Reason. 
ai)pcared in 1781 ; Critique of Judgment, 1790 ; 
Dacitiiie of Right, and Doctrine of Virtue 
[Mdaphysie of Ethics), 1797. Hi.s complete 
works fill eight stout octavo volumes in Harten- 
sieiu’s newer edition (1867 seq., Leipzig). 

Kant is to modem philosojdiy what Adam 
Smith is to modern ccoiioiiiics. Professor 
Oncken has even tried to sliow' an agreement 
between them in jdiilosophy [Adam Smith und 
Immanuel Kant, Leipzig, 1877). They agree, 
he .says, in reintroducing teleology alongside of 
mechanism in the world. Tliey both, he says, 
distinguish between the world of spirit and the 
w'orld of sense, Adam Smith’s Moi'al Senli- 
nuids being supposed to deal ajiecially with 
the spiritual w’orld, his H'mlth of Eutiom with 
tlie sensible. Kant’s dualism, however, was not 
merely of two aspects or elements of the same 
world; he conceived man to lie member, at 
tho same time, of two entiiely diHcrent worlds. 
As the reeijnent of iinpre.ssions from the senses 
man is strictly under pliyrical law; his very 
motives, as sensible, arc port of the world¬ 
wide chain of causes and efiects. He is a 
phenomenon among phenomena. But as a 
moral being ho is a law to himsclt and an 
end to himself, a cause but not an ellcct. ITo 
is a nouraonoii, a member of tho intelligible 
a.s distinguished from the sensible world. It 
is impossible to find any conception closely 
approaching this in Adam Smith, though we 
may grant to IVofessor Oncken that the two 
pliiloso})]iers both conceive religion to represent 
duty as divine commandment. Their agree¬ 
ment reaches farther in tlie neutral sphere 
of political phi'. .ioTdiy. Kant conceives civil 
society as oxisting to secure not tho hap^iiness 
of h i members, which depemls on themselves, 
but their freedom. It is foumled on an original 
contiTct,* not as a fact of history, but as a 
logical postulate. All give up their original 
license under tlie law of nature, in order to get 
real liberty by a political union. This liberty 
is the end of all laws ; the first principle of law 
or right is: “So act that your freedom shall 
not iiitcrfcro with anotlwr man’s freedom.” 
Force may be used to secure this. Kant’s view 
t>f tho powers of the state approached absolut¬ 
ism, though he bad also a weak side for the 
French revolution, and allowed that when men 
are rijie for it, a republic is the best fonn of 
government. 

Originally, whicli means no more than in 
abstraction from civil society, all land was in 
common—Kaul docs not say all things wero— 
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and private ownership is founded on the social 
contract, and therefore, in a sense, on a common 
owncr;>hip. The state secures private rights, 
and in l•et«rn may tax private owners. It wa^ 
argued that the state may impress citizens as 
soldiers, because the state alone allows those 
citizens to exist, and thus in a sense creates and 
owns them. But men should also bo ends, not 
means. 

Kant's state is essentially regulative rather 
than ooiisiruclivc or socialistic. Tho notion of 
contract is stretched by him very far, to include, 
for example, marriage. It is under tho bead 
of contract that he lays down most of his 
economic pro|M)sitions, which are not very 
profound. Ho does not, like Locko, base 
property on labour; ho defines money as the 
means of exchanging one man's industry with 
another’s, but labour plays, on the whole, a 
minor iiaii; in his notion of economical arrange¬ 
ments. Silver seems to him the best money ; 
and he finds an analogy between money, as a 
means of exchanging goods, and books, as a 
means of exchanging ideas. He quot^ the 
Wealth of Natiom, mthor loosely, and 8|)caks 
in i>raise of commerce and trade. Thougli the 
commercial spirit seems, like the aristocratic, 
unsocial, it will one day, he thinks, load to 
the fulfilment of hi.s fond hope of a {lormaueut 
peace among the nations. In his Anihroj)ologif 
(1798) he gives his estimate of the nations as 
they were then. The Fiench, he says, have 
given the world the language of conversation, 
the English the language of trade. The difler- 
enoe of national character appears even in the 
way in which, for example, a rich man is de- 
Bcribod. In English, “he is worth a million "; 
in Dutch, “ho command.s a million"; in 
French, “he possesses a million.” In Kant’s 
essay on the “ Aufklarung" or Ulumimlton 
1784V and on Herder’s Philosophy of History 
1785), he gives his view of what was even 
then called evolution. It ia, he says, essen¬ 
tially a notion of metaphysics, and not of 
physical science; but it is not therefore the leas 
but the more trustworthy. 

Kant’s followers were often econondsts (see 
Grkuan School), but he needs mention in a 
history of political economy chiefly because his 
philosophy begat that of Fichtb and Hbobl, which 
determined the character of modem (iurmau 
socialism. 

[The best English account of Kant’s whole 
pbilo 80 ]ihy is by Eilwanl Caird, Master of Balliol, 
7%e Oritical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
(Vftclehose, Ola^ow, 2 vols., 1689). The liters-, 
ture on Kant, both in English and in German, is 
very large. For the economical passages in his 
writings, compare Sonar's Pkiloac^hy and Political 
.Feemomy (Sonncnschein, 1893).] J. b. 

KARL FRIEDRICH (1728-1811), at first 
margrave, then (1803) elector, and finally 
(1605) grand duke of l]aden, was bom at 
Oarlsruhe. Suowoding hte grandfather before I 


lie was ten years old, he finished his studies, 
and visited France, Italy, England, and Holland 
before rctuniiiig to Carlsruho. His regime wa« 
tolerant and enlightened, and he attiactcd many 
residents to his .state. He incserved his domin¬ 
ions from tlio evils sufrerod by others during 
the Seven Years’ War, and made great sacrifices 
to inainhiin peace with revolutionary Franco. 
Ho excluded tho endgris from Baden, and 
remained faithful to tlie fortunes of Napoleon, 
by whoso aid he greatly enlarged his j>ossessions. 
His Ahr6g6 dcs Principcs de I'Kconoinie Politique 
appcMod in the £pMm6i-ides du CUoyen^ Baids, 
1772, with a preface by Dupont do Nemours. 
It was dedicated to the Marquis de Miuabbau, 
for wliom tlic author had a profound admiration. 
He was the most important German convert 
won by tho physiocrats. His hook is of little 
scientific value and contains nothing original, 
but it produced a consideral)lo cirect at the time 
of its appearance, and has .still .a certain historical 
interest as proceeding from the chief of it State.^ 

[See C. Knies, (JnH I'Tiedrichs von Jiaden 
bri^icher Verkehr mit Miraheau %ind })h Pont 
(Heidelberg, 1892).—llcview of this in Ecmi. Jonr.^ 
vol. ill 189k] J. K. I. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWOIITH, Sir .lAMKa 
PiiiLUPB (1804-1877), the founder of the 
modern national schmd Ky^tcm. He etudied 
medicine at Edinburgh, whore lie took his M.I). 
ill 1827. Both as student and practitioner at 
Manchester, ho devoted much lime to the hous¬ 
ing and sanitary condition of the jioor. The 
cholera outbreak in 1832 confirnied many of his 
conclusions, and resulted in the publication 
of his pamphlet on The Moral aiid Physical 
Condition of the Working Classes employed in 
the Cotton Manufacture in Manchester (London 
1832, 8vo), In 1831, lie published an 

anou^^mous L^ler to the people of jMneashire 
concerning the future representation of (he Com¬ 
mercial Interest. Ho was an ardent advocate 
for jiai’liamentary reform and tlie repeal of 
the com laws. In 1834 he was chosen to 
iuti'oduce the new ])oor law locally, and next 
year became assistant poor-law commissioner, 
fn 1841 the government published his reports 
on the training of pauper children. The 
.subject of national education became henceforth 
the study of his life; and in 1889 he was 
ajipointed secretary to a committee of privy 
council, nominated to dis|)oso of public money 
voted for purposes of national education. 
This same year—with the help of a friend—he 
established the first tminiiig college for teadien 
at Battersea. During the cotton famine oi 
1861-66, Kay-Shuttleworth—who had been 
created a baronet under this name in 1849— 
worked vigorously to relieve, without paiqier- 
ising, the poor. In 1863, he was high slierifl 

I Refer to hie experiment on Irnp6t Vithim, and t« 
acQOuot of this by flmiriliigiiaus tnentioned av. Imi4i 
UMUJUJt. 
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of Lancashire, and in 1870 received tlio 
honorary degi-ee of D.C.L. IVoin the university 
of Oxford. 

His numerous writings on educational and 
Bocial questions are cliielly collected in the 
lollowing volunies;— Public ICdumtion as ajfected 
by the Minutes of the Cmnmittee qf Privy 
Council^ 1846-52, Ijoiulon, 1853, 8vo.— Four 
Periods of VuhUc Eduvalion as recieued in 1832, 
1839, 1846, and 1862, London, 1863, 8vo.— 
Tkouyhts and Sxtggeslions on Certain Social 
l^Toblcms, etc. . . . Lonilon, 1873, 8vo. — The 
Remdts of the Education Act, Fortnightly Review, 
May 1876. a. l. 

KELLEY, Wii.MAM B. (1814-1890), bom 
in rhiladolfdiia, practised law, sciTcd as judge 
from 1846 until 1856 ; in 1854 almndoned the 
democratic party and became a republican and 
protectionist In 1861 ho entered Congress 
and served until his death. He was thoroughly 
identified with the eau.se of ]»rotection, serving 
for many years on tho cominitteo of ways and 
means, ^nd for a poHiou of his terra as its 
chairman. His loyalty to the protective system 
was unwavering, and is well expressed in a 
sjiecch made 25th March 1870, which also 
illustrates the views of many of his party. 

“ P]*otcction cheapens commodities ; the internal 
revemif' .sysloin is expensive and inquisitorial and 
should l>e Abolished at the earliest possible day ; 
free trm\ means low wages and a limited market 
for grain ; protective duties arc not a tax ; jirotec- 
tion stimulates immigration ; skilled workmen ate 
the most valunhle commoility wc can import.” 

He W'as earnest in Ins advocacy of legal tender 
trc'asury notoa, convertible into Bccuritiea, the 
interf*st of vhich should bo payable in tho same 
curicncy. In hi.s support of legal tenders bo 
opposed tho extension of the national banking 
system. At the close of the oivil war ho oppased 
tho contraction of the currency, and ^ladc a 
spff'ch in favour of what he termed an iuoxjKirt- 
abbi cu.Tcncy. Ho also siipportoil the silver 
legislation of 1878. 

[His opinions are typical of a considerable 
group within his own party, and thus stand in 
economic history for more than an individual 
expression. They may l>e found expressed in 
Speech^, Addresses, and Letters on Industrial 
and Financial Questions, Philadelphia, 1872, 
pp. XXX. 514.] 1). n. D. 

KELLOGG, Edwakd (1790-1858), born in 
Norwalk, Conn., engaged in business in New 
York, and died there. His interest in economic 
questions was aroused by llic crisis of 1837, for 
which various causes wci^e assigned by different 
investigators. He came to the conclusion that 
commercial distmbancos and economic evils in 
general were due to a lack of credit facilities, 
lie oonsoquently proposed a national currenoy to 
bo ba.<3ed u])on actual pro|)erty or land security 
to bo loaned to individuals at a uuifoiin rate 
of interest and therefore of uniform value in all 
parts of the country. Through this agency 
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wealth wmdl be more fairly distributed, as 
labour would uot be subject to capital. 

Tliis thesis is dovelojKjd at length iu Currency, 
the Evil aiui Remedy, by Godek Cardwell, N.Y., 
1S44.— Labour and Other Capital, the Rights oj 
each Secured, N.Y., 1849, pp. 298; and in a 
revised edition of tlio latter, entitled A Km 
Monetary System ike only Means of securing the 
Rights of Labour and Properly, N.Y,, 1861, pp. 
366. n. B.D. 

KELP, Rbnt of, instanced by Adam Smith 
(/K. of N.fOA. M'Culloch, p. 66) to jtrove that 
rent may be exacted for land never improved 
by human industry. Kelp-b\iniing waspractisod 
in Ireland long before it was begun, towards 
the middle of the 18th century, on the western 
coasts and islands of Scotland. li^Utcs hitherto 
valueless brought in large kelji-rents to their * 
owners; but since changes in chemical processes 
have greatly diminished tho demand for kelp, 
many of the shores on which it was gathered 
below high water-mark have ceased to ])roduce 
rent. In 1845 nearly one-third of the rental 
of one parish in the Orkneys was being jiaid for 
kelp, at the rate of two guineas per ton, a great 
decrease from earlier rates; in another parish 
the decre«aso was from £20or£15a ton to £5. 

As late as 1827 tho landlords of a ]>arish in 
Sunday island were estimated to receive a kelp- 
rent of £4320, or £9 a ton. On the chief 
estate in South Hist rednetious in the price of 
kelp reduced the rental by more than tevo-thirds. 
■When the juice was high £20 a ton was an 
ordinary rent, and oven in 1830 the net kelji- 
rent of the western islands of Scotland was 
£20,000, of North Uist alone £7000. 

The manufacture still continues on the Irish 
coasts, though at lowei'cd juices, ranging at 
: present from £1 to £6 a ton according to quality 
: and time of year. 

Arthur Young {Tmit in Ireland, 1780) gives 
several instances of rent paid by kelp shores ; in 
Galway, he says, “the shore is let with tlie laud 
I against it, and what the people pay their rent 
by" (p. 231); m dligo he mentions an estate 
the coast of which let for £100 a year for nmkiiig 
kelp (p. 215). But ho gives lew Ucure'i. 

\^Statisticfil Account of Seatland, 1845, vol. xiv., 
Penny Encyclnpaxlia, 1839, art. “Kelp."— 
Bi'ewster’s Edinburgh Encyclcpccdia, 1830, art. 
“Scotland."—Private information from Irclnnd. 
^Times, I2th Novemher 1890.] B. o. p. 

KEMPER, Jejiommo pk Bosch (1808-1870), 
son of Joan Melchior Kemper, bom at Amster¬ 
dam, studied law at Ijcydcu, 1825-1830. He 
became a famous criminaliit, and from 1834- 
1862 was public prosecutor. In 1862 be was 
ajipointod professor at the university of Amstor* 
dam. For a short time ho was also a intmiber 
of tho states • general. He rendered groat 
services to tlie study of statistics by founding 
tiio Dutch Statistical Society. His princijiaj 
works on economical subjects are:— Geschied* 
kundig onderzwk naar de Amnoede in one vader* 
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KERNETTY—KIND 


laiadt hare oorzaJeen, en de middelen, die tot 
hare vermindering zouden kunnm warden 
aangewend (Historical Inijuiry into Pauperism 
in our Country; its Causes and the Means to 
diminish it), Haarlem: Erven Loosjes, 1851. 
Handleiding tot de kennis van de vclenschap 
der sameTileving (Treatise on Social Science), 
Amsterdam, 1863. 

Kemper belonged to tlie historical school. 
His works give evidence of enormous reading 
on a variety of subjects. His mctljod is 
eclectic. He advocated scientifically and politi¬ 
cally the juste milieu" ; but his principles aie 
somewhat vague. 

His treatise on social science is a very 
im(}ortant work, full of learning; it is an 
introductiou to his political history of Holland, 
and his system of Dutch public law. 

A. F. V. L. 

KERNETTY was one of the items in the 
revenue of the petty princes of Ireland, as 
distinguished from tlie monarch. It was a 
land toz of 8s. 4d. per acre on ploughed land, 
and was devoted to the maintenance of the 
prince's mansion house. c. a. ii. 

KERSSEBOOM, Willem (1691-1771), a 
Dutch actuary, and an able representative of 
those economic students who followed the 
method of inquiry styled ))olitical arithmetic 
(see Akithmetio, Political), was brought into 
notice through his books written between the 
years 1737-1742. He was an official in the finan¬ 
cial administration of the province of Holland, 
which at that time possessed sovereignty ; and 
having to superintend the government contracts 
relating to annuities, was led to calculate one 
of the earliest tables of mortality and survival. 
On riiese tables, calculated by moans of direct 
observation, he bestowed a vast amount of 
labour. They served as the basis for the 
valuation of life annuities, in those days an 
important source of revenue to tbo Province, 
and won him a well-merited reputation as an 
actuary. t 

Ho endeavoured to calculate also Hie number 
of the population by applying his tables of sur¬ 
vival to the number of the births. This ingenious 
estimate, mode at a time when exact statistics 
of the |)opulation were yet unheard of, would 
have secured his reputation, had the number 
of births on which he based the whole calcula¬ 
tion been correct. This, liowever, was not in 
the least the cose, the number of births being 
only a rather rough estimate. The value of 
these books os statistics is therefore not equal 
to tbeir ingenuity. 

(On Kersseboom, see X. Heuscbling, Bull, de la 
Conm. CetUr. de de la Belgique^ tome vit. 
p. 397 j Dr. A. B(«uJon, JuhUee volume qf the Pane 
StaL t%c., 1866, p. 66 ; John, Bistory of iUatistics, 
L p. 227 et seq. \ also article in HandtoOrierhuch 
der SUiatawi8m\8chafien.'\ o. a. v. s. 

KEYS, Queen's (Scots Law). That part 


of a warrant which authorises a messenger-at* 
arms to bi'eak locks, in older to get at a dei>toi 
or his goods. A. n. 

, RllKAN. The standard of value aud the 
money of account in Persia. A silver coin 
weighing 71 giuins ; fineness varying from *760 
to -900. Value: English standard (925 fine 
at 5s. 6d. an oz.), 8*4d.; Ereiich stiimhird (silver 
francs 900 fine), *88 liauc. K e. a. 

The exchange value of the khrau bus fallen 
gi-eatly since 1865, owing as much to uncertainty 
as to its intrinsic value os to the fall in the gold 
price of silver. c. a. h. 

KIND, Payments in. The jiayment of 
rent, wages, and other duos in connnodities 
other than money, usually in agricultural 
jiroduce—known in England as payment “in 
kind ”—was, in early society aud iu modiajval 
times, hut ]>art of a condition of things to 
which IliLDEHiiAND (</.i’.), and many (lernmn 
economists and liistorians following him, have 
given the name “ Natural-wirthscliaft.” In 
this “natural,” as o}>posed to a “luoney,” 
“economy,” the distribution of wealth, so far 
it took place at all outside the family, was 
elTocted by e(]uivaloncies of land, services, and 
commodities, esjiecially of grain, without the 
intervention of money : fuudalisin has been not 
ina]>tly described as but a peculiar form of 
“natural economy.” In the earliest economic 
stages, payment in kind may be looked ujion 
as an outcome of the method of barter which 
prevailed iu all exchanges; but long after 
barter had disappeared in all ordinary buying 
and selling, the periodical dues of serfs and 
oven of other tenants continued to he jw-id, 
partially at least, in kind. Over large parts 
of Europe the practice has survived to the 
present day in the shajw of M^taybii tenure 
(^.v.). Iu industry, the 2 >ayinent of wages 
partly^'n commodities was among the earliest 
evils coini)lained of upon the rise of the 
domestic manufacture, and gave rise to legis¬ 
lation in England as early as 3 Hen. Ylil. 
The Truck System {q,v.), as it was called, 
continued to exist in spite of renewed legislative 
2 )rohibitiou, and became even more widespread 
upon the advent of tlio “great industry.” 
The act of 1 A 2 WUliam IV. c. 37 went 
far to destroy it, but it lingered on for some 
time, here and there, in various forms. 

[Bruno Hildebrand’s distinction between Natu- 
ral‘ and Qdd'Wirthschaft is referred to in bis 
NaiionedUkonomie der (Hegenwart und Zuhjtnfl 
(1848), and worked out at length in an article in 
his JahrbuBier f^T N.O.^ vol. ii. (1864). For the 
English Middle Ages see Ashley, Econ. Hiaty 1. 
pt. 1, § 6; for the German, EL W. Nitzsch, 
Qench, d, deutseken Volkes (2nd ed. 1892),passt7n. 
Adam Smith, following the physiocrat^ regarded 
the metayer tenure as altogether unsatisfactory, 
and declared that rents in kind and rents in 
service were “always more hurtful to the tenant 
than beneficial to the landlord ” ( W. o/N.y bk. t, 
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cb. ii. art. 1). J. 8. Mill, however, took up ite 
defence, so far as Italy wsw concerned, and 
regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should be put to Isazard by an attempt to in¬ 
troduce . . . ti. system of money-rents and capi 
talist fanners” (i'rijiaj>ies I'vlitiad Plcoiuyniy. 
bk. ii. ell. viir. § 4). Of the truck system a 
brief account is given by Brentano, iu Schonberg’s 
Ilaiulhudi d. 1\(K (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “tlie law which obliged the masters iu 
several dilVerent tr.ulcs to jtay their workmen in 
money and not iu goods’’ was “quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned os a 
means of undue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the Ihorougli-goiug Radi¬ 
cals objected to the legislation of 1821, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract” was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick IIUl, an Autobiography, 1893, p. 
76).] w.j. A. 

KING, CiURLEa (11. 1713), chaniborkeeper 
to the treasury, luercUant of London, was the 
(wiitor Rud joint author of the iSntish Merchant, 
a jMjriodical published in opposition to the 
guvcrnniont, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8th and 0th clauses of the Tieaty of 
Utrecht. These clauses provided (1) that all 
subjects of Queen Anne and the king of France 
shoul'J enjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the must favoured nation ; (2) that, on the 
{Kirt of England, the duties on French goods 
should not be greater tlian the duties on those 
of any other country, and all prohibitive laws 
passed since 1064 should be rcjiealed; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should he rated according to the tarilf of 1661, 
and all 1 Uvs contrary to that tariff should be 
rep-ilcd The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in these clauses aioused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
dofondod the government projwsals |in the 
Mf:rccdor, the British Merchant, under tlio 
edit< rship of Charles King, wm published in 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “who had the greatest 
hand in them,” SirCliarlos Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssek, J.mes Milner, Nathaniel Toriano, 
JoshiiaG RE, CliristopherllAYNK:-., David Martin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
the obnoxious clau.ses were abandoned. In 
1721, King collected the jiapors and republished 
them with the title The British Merchant ; or. 
Commerce Preserv'd, 8 vols. 8vo. By the order 
of the Earl of Sunderland when he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was, 
gent to every parliamentary borough for the use 
of the inhabitants. 

[For a notice of King, see Dictionary of 
Fatimal Bingraphy.'\ w. a. s. n. 

KING, GJtEOonv (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the amall group of 17tU 
century writers who laid tlie foundations of 


statistical mvostigation in England. Hie 
work, Katural a/nd Political Ohservaiimis upon 
the state and condition of England, 1696, was 
lur that ;[>enod a remaikable achievement, and 
there is much in it of ]iermanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
published iu Charles Davenanfs Ei^say upon 
(he IVobable MeUwds of making a ptcoph gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade, etc., London, 1609, 
8vo, were accessible to Kings coiitenipor- 
arios. In 1802 George Chaimers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the ComparaUve Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Chalmers also published a complete edition 
with the title, Matural and Political Observa¬ 
tions and Conclusions upon the siaie and con¬ 
dition of England, 1690, by Gregory King, 
Es(p, Ijancasicr Herald. To which isjirefred, 
A Life of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
Loudon, 1810, 8vo. 

In this work, King states that “tlie en* 
suing treatise dcjiends cliicfly upon the know¬ 
ledge of the true number of the jieople in 
England, and such otlicr circumstances i-e- 
latiiig thereunto, as hai’C bi-en collected from 
the assessments on mairiage.s, births, and 
burials, parisli reports, and other puhlio 
accounts.” Section L deals witli the popula¬ 
tion. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
tlie returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there were 
1,319,215 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 |)er annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 87, which he estimates were im- 
l»roperly included in the heartli-tax returns. 
He thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. Uo then 
calculates the “niunber of souls” per house 
from “the said assessments on marriages, 
births, and burials in several parts of tlie 
kingdom” to be 5| in London, within the 
walls ; 4i full for tlio six parishes without the 
walls; 4^ aim .if for the rest of tlie bills of 
n ortality; 4^ “at a medium” for cities and 
market towns; and 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; ho adds 104,460 for 
omirsidna in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
: sitory ])Coplo and vagrants”; and reaches a 
total of about 5,500,000. In section ii. he 
discusses “the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to l’’raneo, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the world in general; with a calcula¬ 
tion of the number of the people now in the 
world ”; in section iii. “ the several distinc¬ 
tions of the peojile, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, Kjrvants, 
and sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
ho calculates that in Loudon and the district 
covered by the bills of mortality there were 10 
males to 13 females; in cities and market 
towns, 8 to 9; and in villages and hamlets, 
100 to 99. In section iv. ho discusses the 
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aeveral ages of the people ”; in section v. 

origination and increase of the people 
of England”; and concludes (1) “that although 
each nianiago in London produces fewer people 
than in the country, yet Loudon in generd . . . 
is more prolific than the other groat towns ; and 
the great towns tlian the country ; (2) tliat if 
the people of Loudon of all ages were as 
long-lived as those in the country, London would 
increase in people much faster pro raid than 
the country ”; and (8) that the principal 
checks iu London on tlio growth of population 
were immorality, luxury, and intemperance, 
“greater intenseness to business,” “ unhoalth- 
fuluess of coal and smoko,” and a relatively 
greater disparity of ago between huabands and 
wives. On the last point he gives some 
observations based upon the Lichfield registers. 
In section vi. he deals with “the annual 
income and ex[)eiisti of the nation as it stood 
in anno 1688” ; giving his famous “Scheme” 
printed by Davenant, and the quantity of silver 
and gold in England, France, and Holland, in 
Europe, and “the world in general”; in 
section vii. “ the several sorts of land in 
England, with the value and product thereof.” 
In his estimate of the “yearly consumption 
of flesh,” he calculates that there were 
1,280,000 persons who by reason of their 
poverty did not contiibute to church or poor, 
and consequently eat not flesh above 2 days 
in 7, and 1,020,000 who received alms and 
consequently cat not flesh above once a week.” 
His estimate of the influence on the price of 
com, if a defect of one-tenth, two-tenths, be 
in the harvest, was ado}>tcd by many subse¬ 
quent writers.^ Sections viii. to xiii. are taken 
up with calculations of revenue, the probable 
yield of certain taxes proposed by liim, a com¬ 
parison of the state of England, France, and 
Holland, etc. There are also appended to 
Chalmci-s's edition of King’s work “A scheme 
of the inhabitants of the city of Gloucester,” 
and “ A computation of the Endowed hospitals 
and abns houses iu England.” 

[Full particulars of King’s life and a list of his 
heraldic and other works are given in the Dictitm- 
ary of National Uiography.'\ w. a.*8. H. 

KING, Peter, Lord (1776-1833), collaterally 
related to the philosopher Locke, is perhaps 
best remembered by economists in connection 
with the inatrnctiona which he issued in 1811 to 
his tenantry requiring them to pay their rents 
in gold, or in notes suTBoient by the purchase of 


- rills estimate. Rometimes known m “Gregory 
Kings Law/' is set out in full in tlie art. on Cii. Davi'H- 
tjtr. It supposes that a defect iu the harvest may 
raise the price of corn in the following proportions:- 

^ Aliove n»e 

Defect. 


1 tenth 
8 tenths 

* « 


raises the price 


Common liate. 
3 tenth i 
8 .. 

1'6 „ 

2*8 „ 

4*6 M 


gold “to secure the payment of the real intrlnsie 
value of the sum stipulated.” King thus prac¬ 
tically asserted the fact of the depredation of the 
Mjjnotary StAnd.ard (see Bullion Com., Report 
of); the theory had been stated in his ThovAjfUe 
on tlie Ejfects of Ute Bank Jicstriclion ; Ist. ed., 
1803, 2iid ed., 1804, under title, TkougkU 
on ike licstriciion of Payments in Specie at 
the Banks of England attd Ireland. In this 
classical tract King lays down two testa of 
depreciation, the market price of bullion and 
the state of the exchanges (“King’s Law,” 
Maclood, Theory of Banking). It should be 
observed that the depreciation which King 
attributed to the bank-notes was understood by 
him in a wider sense than what has been called 
DErRECiATioN proper — diminution in the 
value of the paper relatively to gold. Thus, he 
assumes in his (1803) that the bullion 

has not become dear but the paper cheap (Lord 
Fortescue’s edition, p. 76). And in the siieecli 
justifying the letter to his tenantry (18JI), ho 
maintains that “ the gold itself, compared with 
the best standaid of value, has in all ])iobal>ility 
become much cheaper and more abundant” 
(ibid. pp. 240-244). The contrary is aflirmed 
by Mill (Pol. Eeon., bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 6), follow¬ 
ing Tooko (History of Ibices, jtt. i.). The 
“gi-eat city job,” os King called the bank 
restriction, was not the only object of his 
attack ; he also directed a brilliant tract and 
several speeches in parliament against the 
“ grand land job,” the corn laws. 

[Lord King wrote the Life of Locke ,• his tracts 
and speeches relaimg to hank restriction, corn 
laws, and other ecnnoiuic subjects, are collected in 
the Selection from the Speeches and Writings of the 
Late Lord King by Earl Foitescue, 1844. Ther-e 
is au appreciative review of the Thoughts by 
Horner iu the secoird volume of the Edinhwrgh 
See also Ricardo’s inters to Malthus^ pji. 
148,160; Hansard, 1822, vol. vii. p. 1897.] P.v.B, 

KING’S CATTLE (t.«. chattels) was a tonn 
applied to the Jews in early English history, 
because they or their estates were reckoned a 
part of the king's revenue, or rather a source 
of his revenue, taxable at will. The profits ol 
the levies on them were soinotimos fanned out 
(see Jews, Exchequer of tup.). c. a. ir. 

KING’S PEACE. At a time when private 
feud was prevalent iu England, there worecertain 
places and occasions which were specially under 
the protection of the king. To disturb the 
peace at such places and on such occasions was 
an oifence against the king’s peace. The king’s 
peace was analogous to the peace of every houso- 
' hold, which it was an offence to disturb, or to 
the peace of the church, which, however, soon 
came into the province of the king’s peace, 
but it was a ginvcr oifence to disturb the king’s 
})oace than to disturb any other person's peace. 
Gradually the king’s peace came to be extended 
boyoud the small uumber of places which it 
protected originally. Thus it is provided in 
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cb. ii. art. 1). J. 8. Mill, however, took up ite 
defence, so far as Italy wsw concerned, and 
regretted that a state of rural well-being . . . 
should be put to Isazard by an attempt to in¬ 
troduce . . . ti. system of money-rents and capi 
talist fanners” (i'rijiaj>ies I'vlitiad Plcoiuyniy. 
bk. ii. ell. viir. § 4). Of the truck system a 
brief account is given by Brentano, iu Schonberg’s 
Ilaiulhudi d. 1\(K (1882), i. 971. Adam Smith 
held that “tlie law which obliged the masters iu 
several dilVerent tr.ulcs to jtay their workmen in 
money and not iu goods’’ was “quite just and 
equitable.” The truck method has been commonly, 
and no doubt justly in the main, condemned os a 
means of undue control by masters over their 
men. Yet some among the Ihorougli-goiug Radi¬ 
cals objected to the legislation of 1821, and 
maintained that “ such state interference in 
freedom of contract” was “always mischievous” 
(see Frederick IIUl, an Autobiography, 1893, p. 
76).] w.j. A. 

KING, CiURLEa (11. 1713), chaniborkeeper 
to the treasury, luercUant of London, was the 
(wiitor Rud joint author of the iSntish Merchant, 
a jMjriodical published in opposition to the 
guvcrnniont, in 1713-14, during the controversy 
on the 8th and 0th clauses of the Tieaty of 
Utrecht. These clauses provided (1) that all 
subjects of Queen Anne and the king of France 
shoul'J enjoy the same commercial privileges as 
the must favoured nation ; (2) that, on the 
{Kirt of England, the duties on French goods 
should not be greater tlian the duties on those 
of any other country, and all prohibitive laws 
passed since 1064 should be rcjiealed; (3) 
that, on the part of France, English goods 
should he rated according to the tarilf of 1661, 
and all 1 Uvs contrary to that tariff should be 
rep-ilcd The approach to freedom of trade 
implied in these clauses aioused the opposition 
of the commercial classes, and when Defoe 
dofondod the government projwsals |in the 
Mf:rccdor, the British Merchant, under tlio 
edit< rship of Charles King, wm published in 
order to counteract his influence. In addition 
to King, the writers who contributed articles 
were, Henry Martin, “who had the greatest 
hand in them,” SirCliarlos Cooke, Sir Theodore 
Janssek, J.mes Milner, Nathaniel Toriano, 
JoshiiaG RE, CliristopherllAYNK:-., David Martin, 
and others. The agitation was successful, and 
the obnoxious clau.ses were abandoned. In 
1721, King collected the jiapors and republished 
them with the title The British Merchant ; or. 
Commerce Preserv'd, 8 vols. 8vo. By the order 
of the Earl of Sunderland when he was first 
lord of the treasury, a copy of this work was, 
gent to every parliamentary borough for the use 
of the inhabitants. 

[For a notice of King, see Dictionary of 
Fatimal Bingraphy.'\ w. a. s. n. 

KING, GJtEOonv (1648-1712), was perhaps 
the ablest of the amall group of 17tU 
century writers who laid tlie foundations of 


statistical mvostigation in England. Hie 
work, Katural a/nd Political Ohservaiimis upon 
the state and condition of England, 1696, was 
lur that ;[>enod a remaikable achievement, and 
there is much in it of ]iermanent value and 
interest. Only certain sections of it, however, 
published iu Charles Davenanfs Ei^say upon 
(he IVobable MeUwds of making a ptcoph gainers 
in the Ballance of Trade, etc., London, 1609, 
8vo, were accessible to Kings coiitenipor- 
arios. In 1802 George Chaimers appended 
large selections from it to his Estimate of 
the ComparaUve Strength of Great Britain, 
etc., London, 8vo; 2nd edition, 1804, 8vo. 
Chalmers also published a complete edition 
with the title, Matural and Political Observa¬ 
tions and Conclusions upon the siaie and con¬ 
dition of England, 1690, by Gregory King, 
Es(p, Ijancasicr Herald. To which isjirefred, 
A Life of the Author, etc. A new edition, 
Loudon, 1810, 8vo. 

In this work, King states that “tlie en* 
suing treatise dcjiends cliicfly upon the know¬ 
ledge of the true number of the jieople in 
England, and such otlicr circumstances i-e- 
latiiig thereunto, as hai’C bi-en collected from 
the assessments on mairiage.s, births, and 
burials, parisli reports, and other puhlio 
accounts.” Section L deals witli the popula¬ 
tion. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
tlie returns from the hearth tax, on Lady 
Day, 1690, King reckons that there were 
1,319,215 houses on that day. He allows an 
increase of 1000 |)er annum, and subtracts 1 
in 36 or 87, which he estimates were im- 
l»roperly included in the heartli-tax returns. 
He thus calculates that in 1696 there were 
about 1,300,000 inhabited houses. Uo then 
calculates the “niunber of souls” per house 
from “the said assessments on marriages, 
births, and burials in several parts of tlie 
kingdom” to be 5| in London, within the 
walls ; 4i full for tlio six parishes without the 
walls; 4^ aim .if for the rest of tlie bills of 
n ortality; 4^ “at a medium” for cities and 
market towns; and 4 “at a medium” for 
villages and hamlets; ho adds 104,460 for 
omirsidna in the assessments; 80,000 “tran- 
: sitory ])Coplo and vagrants”; and reaches a 
total of about 5,500,000. In section ii. he 
discusses “the proportion of England, in acres 
and people, to l’’raneo, and Holland to Europe, 
and to the world in general; with a calcula¬ 
tion of the number of the people now in the 
world ”; in section iii. “ the several distinc¬ 
tions of the peojile, as to males and females, 
married and unmarried, children, Kjrvants, 
and sojourners.” Using the same authorities, 
ho calculates that in Loudon and the district 
covered by the bills of mortality there were 10 
males to 13 females; in cities and market 
towns, 8 to 9; and in villages and hamlets, 
100 to 99. In section iv. ho discusses the 
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any one direction; but it doubtless contributed 
to the widespread Influence he has exercised over 
many different types of Iversons. To bis teaching 
and example must be attributed no small share 
in the awakening of that increased earnestness 
in facing social problems which characterises the 
present generation. 

Kingsley’s works have been collected in tliirty- 
six volumes, and include, in addition to tbe.novels 
already mentioned, many volumes of children’s 
books, sermons, lectures on history, on social and 
sanitary matters, on scientific matters. 

[Charles Kingsleif: His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, by his wife, 1877. — Hughes, 
Memoir in preface to Alton Locke, 1876.— Life, of 
F, D. Manrice, by his son. — Kanfmann, M., 
Charles Kingsley, Kooelist and Social lUfiermer.'] 

B. i.U. 

KITE. The term “kite” serves to denote 
accommodation bills, when used systematically 
for the purixiso of “raising the wind,” or 
obtaining cajiital by pure credit for trading or 
speculation. Such transactions are frequently 
carried on in duplicate form, as when A 
draws upon H aiul obtains advances tlicroon 
under discount, and B draws upon A for the 
same purpose and to a corresjwnding amount 
“Kiteing” lias also been earned on, particu¬ 
larly in the United States, for obtaining tlie 
use of money even for one or two days by cross 
deposit of cheques for similar amounts in dif¬ 
ferent banks, so as to obtain fictitious credit 
(see also Accommodation Bill). b. w. b. 

KLOOK, Kaspak, also Clock and Glocko 
(1583-1655), studied law at Marburg end 
^logne, and was successively one of the 
magistrates of Bremen and chancellor of the 
bishops of Minden and of the counts of Stolberg. 
He published collections of judicial decrees, 
which went througli several editions, and two 
treatises on finance: the Tractalus nomico^ 
politico de contrihuiio7iihus in llomano-Oer- 
manico Im.pcrio aliisque I'egnis ut plurimum 
usUfUis (Bremen, 1634); and the Tractalus 
jv/ridicO''poliiicO‘polemico-historic7ie de Aeraiio 
(1651 and 1671); “ two unending, discumive, 
encyolopedio works, where economic, juridical, 
financial dissertations run along mingled up and 
with political, historical, and otlior digressions ” 
(Ad. Wagner, Finanzwissenschaft, i. 38). A 
thorough mercantilist, most of his views are 
quite in keeping with incdimval praclico, e.g. 
his strong paitiality for lines and am&rciamcnis 
levied on criminals, because of all taxes, 
“quae ad cocrconda ^celera iinperantur,” are 
“omniuiQ justissima, utilissima et sanctissima.” 
He 1 * not, os many of bis contemporaries, 
opposed to the extension of noble estates 
{MittergiUer), but is no friend of proi>erty in 
mortmain liralonging to the church, and would 
see it entirely devoted to charitable and educa¬ 
tional endowments. 

Ho does not share the common admiration 
the Dutch sysitom of excise, which spread 


during the second half of the century; and, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, rejects 
taxation of bread and meat. Ifis leading 
princijdo is that “all taxCvS ought to be pro- 
l>ortioued to the wealth (secundum faevltatcvi 
patrimonii) of those on whom they are im2)03cd. 
Nothing but injustice can result from a want 
of projiortion between the burden and the 
strength of those who are required to be^r it." 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Kat. Of/c. in Uenhehtand, 
pp. 210-217.] E. CM, 

KNIGHTHOOD, Distraint of. In the 
12th century the holder of twenty librates of 
land (v. Knight’s Fee) was exjiected to fur¬ 
nish a fully-armed warrior to serve for foily 
days in the year. In the reign of Henry III. 
all tonanta-in-chief holding such an estate were 
compelled by writs issued to the shculf to Lake 
up knighthood. Edward I, in 1278 showed 
his disregard of tenure by a writ enforcing 
knighthood upon all holders of land worth 
i!20 a year, whether tenants-in-chief or not. 
Towards the end of his reign tho qualification 
was raised to £40 a year, at wliioh it remained. 
Tlic penalty for not obeying the writ for dis¬ 
traint of kniglithood was a fine, and such wits 
became in tho future merely a method of raising 
money. Tho jiracticc of issuing such writs 
became more and more rare, until it was revived 
in 1629 by Charles I., and they were strictly 
enforced during hia eleven years of arbitrary 
government. The distraint of knighthood, 
with the other relies of tlic fondal system, was 
abolished at tho restoration. n. l. 

KNIGHT’S FEE. The Norman conquest 
introduced into England tho tenure of land 
on military service, which is so jiromineiit a 
characteristic of feudalism At first the amount 
of service was not defined, but by the time of 
Henry 11., tlie unit of assessment in tho case 
of land^old by military tenure was tho feodum 
milUis or knight’s fee. This was not a (i.vod 
area of land, like the five hides which had been 
tho qualification for thegnship (see Hide), but 
was measured by the annual income deiived from 
land. Laud worth £20 a year was compelled 
to furnish a fully-eiiuipped warrior to serve 
for forty days in the year. The extent of a 
knight’s fee varied from two and a half to six 
hides. This measure was naturally the basis of 
ScuTAOK (see p. 510), which was a money pay¬ 
ment in lieu of service in foreign warn. Lands 
held in socage were not measured by knight’s 
foes but by hides. 

[Stubbs, Constiiutionol History, i. 261-265.] 

• B. L. 

KNIGHTS SERVICE. 

Origin, p. DOS; DescriptioB of fee, p, 609; l^crsonal Ser¬ 
vice, p. 610; Scutage, p. 610; Kconoinio Aspects of 

Kiiigttt ‘0 Service, p. 610. 

OaiGiN. Tenure by knight’s service (ser> 
vieium militare) is a feudal tenure by free and 
uncertain service. Free or honourable ser¬ 
vice consisted in attending the feudal lord to 
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war aB o|)]) 08 ed to })a8e serviee, for example, 
plougliiiig Ilia land. It is c^lod uncertain 
because it was perfonned when demanded by 
the lord, and was not fixed in amount like the 
ocrtaiii service of ploughing for a stated number 
of days or of paying rent. 

In the returns to the Inquest of 1166 
concerning knights' fees, quoted from the 
Ulack Book of the Exchequer by Mr. Hound 
in the English Historical lUokWy there are 
instances of very early onfootfment. For 
example, William de Colechcrche holds by 
military service “de antique tencmeuto a 
conquestu Anglio.” The holdings in Domes¬ 
day are expressed in hides, not in knights’ 
fees, but the survey was taken for the purpose 
of b'vying gold which was always assessed on 
the liide. The Ely History tells us that, in 
1072, William I. ordered the abbots and bishops 
of all England to furnish to the army the forces 
duo iroin them for an expedition against 
Malcolm, King of Scotland {dehita militce 
obsrquiae tranamUti) : and that William IL, 
at the beginning of bis reign, exacted with 
haruhnesa the di'bitum servitium imposed by 
his fatbor on tlio churches. Long before tbo 
Conquest there was a tendency in England, 
from the allodial system of holding land 
hidopcudeutly and ijerlbrining services as a 
member of the community, to the feudal system 
ol holding by service due to a jiersonal lord. 
Froju Allred’s time the consent of tbo witau to 
grants of boclaiid grew less inqiortant and tlio 
distinction lietweeu folcland and king’s land 
lesr marked, so that each estate given by the 
king became looked upon as a grant entailing 
pen onel service to him. By the laws of Cnut 
(c. 77), even when estates of bocland were cut 
out of folcland, this land, if forfeited for 
cowardice in battle, became, not folcland again, 
but king’s land. The thegn, tw’o of'whoso 
qua.iliea'^ions were that ho “had fully five 
hides i>l his own laud” and “special duty in 
tbo k’lig’s hall,” owed personal military service 
at his own expense, and the right of summoning 
the thegns belonged to the king. All this 
reminds us of the feudal tenant and his relation 
to his loid ; the thegn has but to acknowledge 
tliat the five hides which give him his position 
are not “ his own,” Imt arc held ctf his lord the 
king by the service already attached to them. 
Thcgiiago continued to exist in the north of 
England for centuries after the conquest The 
northern thegns paid finer in commutation of 
personal service in Normandy in John's reign ; 
and under tho Tudors, their successors still 
owed military service against tho Scotch for 
fifteen days in the y*)ar. In all these ways the 
English were a]>proaching foiulalism before they 
became the subjects of the feudal lord of 
Normandy. 

Descjiiition op the Knigut’s Fee (feodum 
milUare). This the unit r>f a^essmoui of the 
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service due from a feudal tenant A tenant-in- 
chief was enfeoffed by the service of frirnishing 
to the king’s army so many fully-equipped 
knights, this number being his mvUium 
debitum. The formation of knights’ fees was a 
gradual result of this arrangement between the 
king and the tenant-in-chief; for on the latter 
rest^ the responsibility of fulfilling his ser- 
vitium debitum^ and the means by which this 
was effected concerned only himself and the 
knights by whom this servitium was made 
up. Many early instances of subinfeudation, 
tliat is, of dividing the lands of a tenant into 
“fees” each of which funiished a knight, are 
found in church-lands. One reason of this is 
that it was a greater advantage to churchmen 
than to lay barons to have Hie fulfilment of 
tlicir military serviee assured. Tlio servitium 
rfetiVw/t, however, did not take the place of 
the English military organisation. As the 
aid and trial by battle did not displace the 
gold and moot, so tho fyrd or duty of every 
free man to serve, not by homage to a lord, 
but as a member of the community, existed 
side by side with knight's service. In 1138, 
the fyrd called together by the northern 
clergy and nobility, with Archbishop Thurstan 
at their head, won the battle of tlio Standard, 
and again in 1178 a Scotch invasion was re¬ 
pulsed by tho fyrd of Yorkshire. Tho fyrd 
was re-modelled in 1181 by the Assize of Arms, 
which ordered every free man to bear arms. 
The holder of a knight’s fee was to have a 
breast-plate, a helmet, a shield and a spear, 
and he who owed the service of more knights 
than ho had enfeoffed, was to provide the same 
arms for these (c. 1). The Assize of Arms 
was enforced by Henry III. in 1252. The 
Statute of Winchester (1285) connected the 
fyrd very closely witli the keeping of the peace, 
and directed that a view of aimour should be 
held twice yearly (c. 6). The knight's fee 
usually contained an amount of laud worth 
yearly £20, an'’ & the value of land was not 
uniform, the size of a knight’s fee was not 
evei ywhero the same. Tho normal size of a fee 
was four hides, each hide containing 120 acres ; 
the <ive hides, which occur frequently as 
knights’ fees, may once have been the holdings 
of Saxon thegns. The number of knights’ fees 
created in England by William I. is given by 
Ordericus Vitalis as 60,000. Mediieval writers, 
however, often used 60,000 to mean simply a 
largo number, and Stojdien de Scgiavo, justiciary 
under Henry III., reduces’t to 82,000. Bui 
’ the scutage raised under Henry II. was far loo 
small to represent so many foes; and Alexander 
Swereford, compiler of the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, wiites in 1230 of this number as 
“absurd and amazing,” as he well might, for it 
would have left no English land to be held 
otlierwiae than by military service. Modem 
historians, have, like Swereford, put small faith 
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in theso large numbers, and Mr. Round Bhows 
that the whole body of kuiglita, Irom both the 
churdi and lay fiefa, “cun Bcai’cely havcexcecded, 
if indeed it reached, 6000.” 

Peiison At Seu V i OE. —Though peraoiial service 
could bo afterwards commuted for a fine, it was 
at first an essential condition of feudal tenure. 
TIio personal relationship of the feudal tenant 
to his lord could not bo expressed more forcibly 
than in the oath of homage. He who, in re¬ 
turn for his laud, gave his services to bis lord 
in the emphatic words "Ego devenio homo 
veater” was naturally expected to attend him 
in person to war, and to risk his ow'ii life in his 
service. Churchinon were, of course, exempt 
from jicreonal service, though tlicy hold their 
lauds from the reigu of William I. as liarouics, 
but the servitium debitim was due from tlicm 
as from the lay liarons, and quite as rigorously 
exacted. Under the Norman kings, feudal 
tenants followed the king across the sea, and 
foreign service was not refused until the loss of 
Normandy in John’s reign. From this time, 
frequent lines “no traiisfrctent” apiiear in the 
Pipe Rolls to escape service abroad, and in 1297 
the earls refused to go to Flanders, because, as 
they very clearly told the king, there was no 
precedent for it—“videlur toti comimmitati 
quod ibi non debeut aliquod servitium facere \ 
quia nec ipsi ncc predccessores sal seu pro- 
genitores uiKpiara fecerunt servitium in terra 
ilia.” Ill the charter of the same year, Edward 
I. pardons all knights who had not obeyed his 
summons to Flanders; telling them, however, 
at the same time, that they have incurred 
“rancijrcm nostrum et malam voluntatem” 
(o. 6). From Richard I.^s time, tenants some¬ 
times paid fines to send substitutes to the 
army instead of obeying the summons in i^erson. 
The recognised tenu of service for a knight ivas 
forty days in the year, and, if the duration of 
service would exceed this time, the king’s 
summons was cx]>resscd in the language of a 
request rather than of a detnaud. Edward I., 
in his writs for continued service in the Welsh 
war in 1277, uses the words "affectuoso 
rogamus,” and lie has to satisfy tlie cautious¬ 
ness of the barons by promising fnat the 
lengthened term of service sliall not be a 
precedent In 1157, Henry II. directed that 
every three knights should equip one of their 
number for three times the terra of service, and 
this was also done by Richard 1. and John, the 
latter ordering nine knights to provide a tenth 
with 28. a day. This reminds us of the old 
use in Bokshire, where, according to Domes-^ 
day, holders of one hide, instead of serving 
themselves, |Hiid each 4s. to send a fully-equipped 
warrior for every five hides (i. 66). 

SoUTAOE. —Scutage was a tax levied on the 
knight's fee, not on the hide like the English 
geldb. The IHaXogus dA says that it 

«o called boyauso it was paid by those who 


owed the service of the shield (tjuia fu/tniM 
aetUoruin solvitur) (i. 9). The name first 
appeare on the Pipe Roll of 1156, when Henry 
H. wanted supjtlies with which to carry on his 
war in opposition to his bi'other Geoffrey’s 
claims on Aiijou. The rate was 208. on a 
foe, and it was only levied on church lauds. 
The Great Scutage was levied in 1169 for the 
war in defence of Eleanor’s claim on Toulouse. 
It was assiissed not only on church lands, 
but on other foes both in Normandy aud 
England, as a commutation for personal service: 
the rate in England was two marks, and in 
Nonnandy sixty Angevin shillings or fifteen 
English. From this time the word was gener¬ 
ally used to mean a jwiyment in place of military 
service, but, unlike the English fyrdwUc, which 
was a fine incurred by uegloct of the fynl, the 
Vialogus tells us that scutage was levied because 
the king preferred to ex|H»ac mercenaries rathei 
than bis own subjects to the chances of war 
(i. 9). Tcnants-iu-chief obtained writs from 
the marshal “pro habondo scutagio sRo,” em- 
I>owering them to levy scutage on tbeir under¬ 
tenants, and they might enforce payment by 
distress, or procure a wi*it to the sheriff for 
that purpose. Before 1166, the scutage paid 
to the king was only ou fees fonned before 
Henry I.'s death {de vetcri), but after the 
Inquest of that year it was levied also on new 
fees {lie novo), thus cutting off the profits of 
those lords who had enfeoffed more knights 
than their servitium dehitum required. The 
rate of scutage under Henry 11. varied from oue 
mark to 208. There were three scutages in 
Richaid l.’s reign for the wars in Wales aud 
Normandy, and under John, who increased 
other taxes also, the rate was raised to two 
marks and scutage taken almost yearly. Magna 
Carta provided that it should only be levied 
by cdhsent of jmriiament (c. 12) and by the 
charter of 1217 it was to be taken as in the 
time of Henry II. (c. 44). But Henry III. 
“ Bcutagium per totara Angliam sibi fecit extor- 
queri,” and fJie rate in his reign was as high as 
thi'ce mwks. Scutage became of less importance 
under Edward I. ; after 8 Edward 11. it was 
sometimes levied when the king went to war in 
person, until Richard 11. remitted it ou the 
ocM^ion of his fruitless cxjiedition to Scotland 
in 1385. It was abolished by statute 12 Car. 
a (c. 24), 1661. 

Economic Aspects of KNmnT’sSERVioB.— 
The feudal system was not without iroportanoe 
os a means of increasing tlie revenue. There 
were seven “feudal incidents” connected with 
knight’s service by which this was effected. 

1. Aids wore at first benevolence granted 
from a feudal tenant to his lord when there was 
special noe<l for them, “de gracia et non de 
jure,” but the three chief aids early become 
recognised claims of the lord on his dependant 
(see AiP, Avxilium). 
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2. Rdw/^ Ro called because it “incortam et 
caduoam hereditatem relovebat," was a fineimid 
to the lord by the lioir on succeeding to a feudal 
tenure. The Dialog%is gives lOOs. as the fipd 
amount for a knight’s fee in Henry II.’s i*eign, 
but says that the relief of a barony is stiU 
settled in each case by the king (ii. 10). Magna 
Carta determined the relief of a barony at 100s. 
“per antiquum rclcvium ” (c. 2). 

3. Priuier Seisin was the king’s right to one 
year’s profit of the lauds of a teuaiit-in-cluef if 
the heir was of age. 

4. Wardship. —The lord w’as entitled to the 
wardship of the heir until he was twenty-one 
end of an heiiess until fcho was fourteen years of 
age (raised to sixteen by Stat. of Westm. c. 22) 
without accounting lor the ju-olils of the estate. 

5. Man'iaqc. —If a feudal waul refused a 
suitable niarriago he forfeited to his guardian 
tho value of the marriage; that is, the sum 
which a juiy Jissessed, or which would have 
been paid to tlic guardian for tho marriage. If 
after # suitable inari-iage liad been ollered, he 
married without the guardian's consent, he 
forfeited double value—but the double value 
was not exacted in tho case of heiresses. 

6. Fines for Aiknalion were payable if a 
tenant alienated the land without the lord’s ■ 
consent. These are only found Irora tenants* 
iu'Chief. 

7. feeheat was the reversion of the fief to the 
lord, and took place if the tenant left no heirs 
of his blood or was guilty of treason or felony. 

The feudal incidents gave room for much 
oppression, for nearly every important occur¬ 
rence in tlie tenant's life could be made an 
occa.'iion fo* enriching his lord. All the charters 
ano reforms issued from time to time, not before 
they were urgently needed by the people, were 
chiefly directed against the severities of feudal¬ 
ism. The Inquest of Sheriirs, in 117(^ show's 
ho '^ easily Knight’s Service could lead to abuses. 
The king had been abroad for four years, and 
this inquest was to inquire into the proceedings 
of the sheriffs and bailiffs during his absence. 
By the statute of Quia Emptores in '.290, any 
free man could sell tho whole or imrt of his 
holding to be held by the buyer immediately 
of the same loni and by the same services as 
formerly. Before this, it a feudal tenant 
alienated |)art of his land he had still to 
answer to his lord for tho rents and services 
duo from the wliole, and became himself the 
lord of the purchaser. Subinfeudation had 
been carried so for (we find holdings of and 
of a knight’s fee) that the feudal dues had 
to be paid in soipe cases to ma.iy under-tenants 
before they reaclieil ibc loid, wlioso profits wore 
thus duuiiiished: tho statute of 1290 gave him 
a direct claim on the •x'tual holder of his land, 
and it a.1so imiuovod tho condition of tlie latter 
by removing the small owners whose loidship 
hod been oppressive. U did not. however. 


apply to T'>tiauta-in-chiof, wlio could not alien¬ 
ate their land until 1 Edward III., and then 
only by a license for which they paid a third 
of the yearly value of the land. Besides the 
three recognised aids, the under-tenants often 
paid their lord’s debts to the Jews, and, though 
they are sometimes said to do so “pro iKma 
voluntate,” such very good will as this was 
probably only produced by tlie oppressions 
of feudalism. By Magna Carta no scutage 
or aids were to bo taken without the consent 
of parliament except the three lawTul aids, and 
these only in reasonable amounts (c. 12) and, 
as in Henry I.’s charter, it is expressly set 
forth that these reforms shall alfect the under¬ 
tenants (c. I.*)). Further, all tenants-in-chiof 
are to be summoned to parliament with forty 
days’ notice before any other aid is levied (c. 
14)—80 carefully had experience taught the 
barons ’to guard their rights and their money 
against their feudal lord the king. Tho aid 
in 1168, for the marriage of Henry II.'s 
daughter Maud to the Duke of Saxony, the 
first occasion of a levy on the new enfeoffment, 
was at tho rate of one mark on tho fee; for 
Hichard I.'a ransom in 1193, the aid w'as 20s. 
on the fee, but so large a sum was necnied 
(£100,000) that a tax was also levied oil land 
not held by military service ; the aid granted 
by i)arlianiont to marry Henry III.'a sister 
Isabel to the Emi>eror was at the rate of two 
marks. But the amounts w'ere not fixed until 
1275, when the statute of Westminster directed 
that the rate should be 20s. on tho foe, and 
tliat the aid should not bo demanded until tho 
son to be knighted was fifteen, or the daughter 
to be married seven yearn of age (c. 36): there 
could obviously be no settled rate for the aid 
for ransom. Edward III. levied an aid of 408. 
on the fee, but w'ithout the consent of the 
commons, for knighting the Black IMiice, in 
1346. Scutage, the burden of which fell 
chiefly on the under-tenants, was an im(>ortau1 
contribution o'" feudalism to the exchequer, 
especially from the abolition of Danegcld in 
1168 until its restriction by Magna Carta: 
and in Henry III.’s reign, money began to be 
raised H)y distraint for knighthood. Measures 
for this purpose were firet taken in 1224, and 
in 1274 an inquiry wm made into their en¬ 
forcement by the slierilfs. The yearly value o( 
land, the jicssossor of which had to receive 
knighthood or pay a fine, varied from £15 to 
£40, and in 1285 was as high as £100, but 
tho normal sum was £20, the accepted value 
of a knight’s fee. In 1278, Edward I. made 
knighthood obligatory on all wlio owned tu'onty 
Ubrates of land, whkhor holding by military 
service or not This measure not only increased 
tho revenue by the fines it brought in, but also 
tended to break down tho distinctions between 
the military and other tenants. The disorders 
I and confusions of the Wars of the Koies had 
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the same tendency, but the feudal rents and 
services continued to bo felt as oppressions 
until military tenures were finally al)olished by 
Gharl^ II, in the year after the restoration 
(Statute 12 Clias. 11. c. 24). 

[Blachstone, Convmeiitaries, bk. ii. (1809).— 
Stubbs, Sclfd Charters (1870); Const. Hist. (1880). 
—Preotnan, Jlist. I^orman Conqwst (1867).— 
Gneist, Hist. Ewjlish Constitution., traus. by P. A. 
Ashworth (1891).—Madox, Hist, of Jixdisqver 
(1769).—Hcamo, Liber Niger Scaccatii (1728).— 
Norgate, K., England under the Angevin Kings 
(1887).-Pollock, F., The Land Laws (1887).— 
Round, J. H., The Introd. of Knight-S^ervice into 
England {Eng. Jlist. Redew^ July, Oct, 1891; Jan. 
1892).—Maitland, P. W., Northumbrian Tenures 
{Eng. JlisL Review, Oct. 1890).—Hall, H., An 
Unknovyn Charier of Liberties {J^g. Hist. Review, 
April 1894).—Oman, C. W., The Art of IPartn 
the Middle Ages (1885); Testa de Nevill {Record 
C<mmis.don, 1807); Pipe Jtnlls, temp. Henry II., 
John, Ric. I., lleurylll.; Parliamentary WVtisl. 
{Record Ctmmission, 1827).—Palgrave, Sir F., Hist. 
Normandg and England, iv. pp. 408-9.] »M. T. M. 

KNIGH'J'S OF LABOUR. See Tuade 
Unions, U.S.A. 

KNOX, John J. (1828-1892), was bom in 
Now York. After enga^dng iii private banking 
ho entered the service of the treasury depart¬ 
ment of the United States government in 1862 ; 
in 1867 became deputy-collector of the currency; 
and, in 1872, comptroller. The latter position 
he held until 1884, when he resigned and was 
chosen president of a national bank in New 
York city. Ho was an earnest advocate of 
monometallism ; and favoured the continuance 
of the national banking system through the 
establishment of a safety fund. 

J. J. Knox’s twelve reports as comptroller of 
the currency contain valuable historical material 
relatlug to state and national lianks. Among 
these reports those of 1875 and 1876 are the most 
important. In 1884 he publishwl Cnited Slates 
Noiet (published New York ; reprint, London) a 
history of the i.sRnc.s of paper currency by the 
government. * D. B. n. 

KOPEX3K. One hundredth of the Russian 
rouble ; acop)M'r token coin. Value at present 
time (1905) about ^d. 

Silver coins: 50 and 26 kopecks ; 9Q0 fine, 
weight 154*29 and 77*15 grains. Value (Eng¬ 
lish standard), la. O^d. and Also token 

silver coins, 600 fme. of the nominal value of 
20,15,10, and 5 kopecks, as well as token copper 
coins of 5, 3,2,1, end J kopecks, v. k. a. 

KOPa, J. L. i>K Brtttn (1822-1887), wa.s 
born at Haarlem. Hu studied law at Leyden, 
lo»-<-47, was an advocate at Haarlem 1851, ■ 
functionary at the doi)artment of finances at 
the Hague 1864, profiwsor at tho polylcchnical 
school at Delft 1868, member of the second 
chamber of the states-geueral till his death. 

Ho was one of tho founders, and for some 
tune president, of the statistical society of 
Holland, for y^rs editor of Us statistical 


year-book, and afterwards also of its statistioal 
abstract (1881-88). In 18.52 he founded the 
periodical, De Ikonomui, and remained its 
editor till his death. 

His economical works are: Grondbeginselm 
der Staathuisho-iidkunde (Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy), Leyden, 1850.— Handeheijfen,: 
o^^rrzicht va.n den. In-uU-en doorvocr der Neder- 
lavdsche Junidelsartikelen in elk tier Jaren 1846- 
1856 (Statistics of Trade. Summary of the 
Import and Transit of Dutch oi'ticles of Trade 
in each of tho years 1846-1855), Amsterdam, 
1857. His essays, treating of a variety of sub¬ 
jects, however, mostly appoare{l in De Rkono- 
mist. In general he belonged to the school of 
Bastiat; as to taxation he was an opponent of 
excise duties, especially of local ones such as the 
OoTiioi, At a later jicriod he eagerly combated 
the duty on sugar. His chief merit is that he 
contributed greatly to jiopularising political 
economy by bis simple and intelligible style ; 
his work, The Principles of Political Economy, 
was for some time tho most generally used 
text-book in Holland. A. F. v. L. 

KOSEGARTEN, Wu.HEnM (1792-1868), be- 
gan life os a barrister in Hamburg, but was 
appointed in 1839 docent at the university of 
Bonn, and in 1855 extraordinary professor of 
])olitical sciences at Oraotz. In his Retrach- 
tungm ilher die VerailsserlichkcU und TheiU 
harkcil dcs Landhesitzes published in 1842, 
he evinces a predilection most entirely op¬ 
posed to tho s]>irit of his time for inedifBval 
forms of payment in kind or in laltour, though, 
according to Roscher, he successfully dispels 
some of tho dclmive fallacies of tlie extreme 
advocates of the subdivision of land. His 
deep-rooted aversiou to what a certain German 
school calls Manchcsterthiim an<l reactionary 
feelings are still more conspicuously displayed 
in his ikcschichtlU’he und systematiache Uehersiekt 
der Nat. Oekonomie, Vienna, 1856 ; for him, a 
system based on self-interest and avarice must 
unavoidably lead to the jiaujierisation of the 
masses. He expresses a similar bitter hatred 
for free competition, manufactures, railways, 
machinery, schemes of universal money, weights 
and measures, etc., and a coiTes[X)ndIng admira¬ 
tion for legislation against usury and the engros¬ 
sing of corn, and in favour of state industiies, 
etc. Constitutionalism also comes in for its 
share of reprobation, because in the actual 
state of conflict between capital and labour, it 
is imjKissible for the owners of property to 
represent the bulk of the nation. 

[Roscher, Qesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland^ 
p. 1025.] K. ca. 

KRAN. See Khran. 

KRAUS, Christian Jakob (1763-1807), a 
distinguished German economist, was l*om at 
Oaterode in East Prussia. In 1770 ho went 
as a student to the university of Kbnigshorg, 
where he was in intimate relations with Kant 
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Ton Auerawald, and Hamann, and where he 
became, in 1781, professor of practical philo¬ 
sophy and cameral science—a position which 
ho held till his death. In later life he 
abandoned most of Kant’s views to which he 
ha^ been attached, devoted himself altogether 
to * 600110111108 , and lectured on agriculture, 
manufactiu'es, trade, and finance. He translated 
in 1790 the political )>ortion of Hume’s Essays. 
He was an ardent admirer of tlie Wealth of 
Nations^ which ho was the iii*8t to make known 
and interpret to his fellow-countrymen. Adam 
Muller called him a “mere echo” of Smith ; 
he was at least his earnest disciple. In 1797 
he wrote : “ For the last six years, and latterly 
without any conccalinent, 1 have not only ex¬ 
panded the only tnu;, groat, noble, and beneficent 
system” (by whicli he meant Adam Smith’s) 
, . . “but have succeeded in possessing some 
excellent heads with it” . . . ; and again in 
1796, “Sclicllher has a perfect right to say 
that the world has never yet seen a more im¬ 
portant* hook than that of Adam Smith; 
assuredly, since the time of the Now Testament, 
no work has had more beneficial elVects than 
this will have, if it should bo more widely 
dilfusod and more deeply impressed uj)on the 
minds of all who have do with public affairs ” 
(Seehy’sXi/fi of Stein, i. 409). Von Schdn says 
— “ Kiaus was my great teacher ; he mastered 
me en^rely, and 1 followed him without 
reserve.” “ It was from Kraus,” adds Professor 
Seeley, “that ho (Sclion) gained that idea of 
the connection of national wealth with industrial 
liberty, which was to bo embodied jiartly by 
his exertions, in the cmancijvating edict of Stein’s 
ministry” ^i. 37-'). Kraus died at Kdnigsberg, 
25tn August i807. He ]>ublisbed little ex- 
oe})t lecture progi'ammes; liis chief influence 
exerted Ihrough his oral teaching. Von 
Auerawald, ITerbart, Siivern, and Hu??manii 
edi^'Ml (1808-1819) his Vennischte Schriften in 
eighi vols., with a biography by J. Voigt; and 
his was published by V. Auers- 

wald (1808-1811), and reprinted at Breslau in 
1837. He advocates in these wrifugs tlio 
removal of monopolies and restrictions on trade, 
the free divifion and alienation of landed pro¬ 
perty, and the abolition of the system of gilds. 

[See J. Kautz, Thcorie und (lesdiichle der 
National Oekonomik, li. 621.—Eoscher, Oesehichte 
dcr deuUchen Nat, Oek., 008.— UandwliHerhich 
der Siauisivissenschafteii,, iv. 72.] j. k. i. 

KREUTZEU. One hundredth of the Austrian 
florin ; a copper token coin. 

TheiX! are also silver token coins of the 
nominal value of 2P and 10 kreutzei-s, and 
copper ^-kreutzer piculs. In the coinage which 
existed all o>er south Gemiany down to 1876 
the kreutzer was the sixtieth jiart of the florin. 
Since the introduction, in 1892, of the new 
crown cuiTcncy, the coinage of kreutzers has 
been discontinued. The crown, which is equal 
VOL. IT 
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in value half a florin, is divided into 100 
hellers. The new heller being, therefore, of 
the value of half a kreutzer. F. E. A. 

KlUES, Haul Gustav (1815 -1858), ap¬ 
pointed in 1844 extraordinary professor of 
political sciences in Breslau, resigned his chair 
ill 1850, and was elected a member of the 
Prussian house of deputies. During a journey 
in England, he entered into connection with 
the Irvingites, and became subsequently a 
deacon of an “ajiostolical” congi*egation in 
Berlin, bis religious feelings giving a tinge to 
his ojunions on the treatment of tlie poor, a 
subject which he had personally investigated in 
England and on wliich he WTote a posthumously 
published book, entitled Die Englische Armen- 
pflege (1863). During his Silesian profe.ssor- 
shi}), he had already examined the state of the 
spinnoi’s and weavers of that province (Ueber die 
Verkallnisse der Spinner und Weber in Seblesien, 
1845), and had written still earlier a history of 
taxation in Silesia under the Austi’ian rule 
i^Historische. Enlwickelung der Stcaerrerfassung 
in Schlesien, 1842). In a i eview of John Stuart 
Mill in Hau’s Archiv (new series, x. 878), ho 
utters senlimcnts which liavc since widely pre¬ 
vailed in Germany. “The most important 
task of political economy is to show how the 
relation of man to inanimate thing.s, how his 
sentient nature, is and must be tlic basis and 
spur to his mental and moral development. 
Just now it ought to explain how din'crcut is an 
emulation tcmjieied by considerations of justice, 
equity, and of the well-being of our fellow- 
citizens frem a headlong competition only 
caring about self-interest.” 

[See Rowdier, (ksdiichte der Nat. Oehnumik in 
Deutschland, p. 1043.] B. ca. 

KRONCKE, Klaus (1771-1843), a Hessian 
privy councillor and inspector of the Rhine, 
puhltslied his theories almost exclusively in the 
shape of algebraical foiTnulie. In his Slev^r- 
wesennach seiner Nahir und sdnen Wirkungen 
untersudd (18^^),* and in his Anleltung zur 
Negnlirung der Stciier (1810), he recommends 
for agricultural countries a single and direct tax 
on persons and not on things, ap|>ortioncd by the 
fiscal autlioiities according to the jiliysieal and 
nicnhil jii’oductivo capabilities and actual facul¬ 
ties, whether corporal or incorpoiul, of each tax¬ 
payer, professional incomes being rated lower 
than life interests. Ho jiroiioscd to abolish all 
indirect taxes, but ho would allow the taxes on 
industiial incomes to be adjusted so as to exert an 
educational influence on the national industry. 
* “ If out of ten, even only one of such attempts 
succeeds, the gain ouglit to he considered.” 

[Roscher, (leech, der Nat. (kk. in Deutschland^ 
p. 664.] B. ca. 

KRUG, Johann Leoi'oli) (1770-1843). A 
graduate of theology in Halle, he gave up in 
1799 thfi ecclesiastical career in order to devote 
himself to statistical researches, for which he 

? h 
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hftd Alwayi felt iDolined, aiui haTii^ ftttncted 
tbd Attention of tlie ki&g of IMisaift by a 
paTOphlet on the Strfdtm {Leihtigentsfu^ qf 
iM /Vtwictn PeoKinlryf ho obtAinod lu ISOO 
tha Bppniiitiiiciit of privy JlcgUiroJxfTt wbicli 
gave him aiCEi^^d to state ai’chivcs. Later on, 
he or^pinisoc] the Pmsaliui statistioal hoard. 
HU Bdfiti'Jitiktvjer^ ulcr efen lieiddhma, 
(fee jyrtHsmthai SUtaUt (1605) are doeciibed hy 
BoacLcr as o»q of the Unt attempts towards 
a comprohonsive statistical work. His other 
bonks are: Itltm 2 }^^neT!^iialitv}i 88 ens^Jlli^i^ 
SUdifiik (1607); Abrias der iStaniaoekonomie 
(1806); Otachiehte der StaaistffiaseuMcha/UieJvin 
Mi.jireuss.jS£{Ulfe( 180 B); GcichidiU 
der iVciwj(JvAint SlaafyKftuldi^ii, wtiioh, written 
in 163^, was only jiohlishiHi iu 1851, a long 
time ato tlie author's dcatli, on oooouni 
of senio dif<a;(rpomcijt witJi tlm Pnissian 
eoDBorabi]). His acr^uaiiitanco with early times 
is raDier iiiaUct^uuio. King’s opinion that all 
indirect and pcisonal taxation U xillimatcly 
borne by hod, atid hU rejection of snoii taxes, 
allows him to bo numbered amongst tbo lost 
followers of the jkhysloerata. 


The favonrite object of hU itadies was anisb 
an DO to the poor. Opposed to vorkhou^ei 
and obligatory aasiatance, he reoomiDenda the 
principle of insurance (.Dfe ^rmeNasieeufWMii 

lb 10). 

[Roacher, ffrjcA. dcr Aai, Ck'i. in DeutKklemd, 
p. 497, Aud his life by la&tna in the Al/ffmki»e 
Deutachfi s. ca. 

KUmCKK, Ekin (I7th century), a German 
author,— 

Wrote, in 1667, a treatise entitle*! Jus Mwi~ 
f^ittuia IlanteaHeMA (Gottlrigeu), sml iU/M iJiatriba 
da AfstcutaiiMibiu (Hamburg, 1607)* 'File Jut 
Zlariiimtm was reprinted by Heineccius and In¬ 
cluded in Ids FoMicultti ScHpiarum di Jura 
jViau^fep H Marxiwu\ Ualie, 1740. Acoorditig tc 
?ARPE8808, the Jtu Maritimtm is simply 
the Latin tniualatiou with a conimeutarj of the 
Lubeck reeesa (or onitnance) of 1614, wliUh 
became the mariUme law of all the cities belong¬ 
ing to the Hanseatic Icogue. rarileesns himecif 
gives ita original German text with a French 
translation {(hileetion dca Ltris Jdantimai^ voL h. 
l>p. 526-556); in hU opinion, Knricke’a long and 
icarneil oommeoiiary might lUefully be reduced to 
a few pages (see Law MnuuuahT). b. ca 




LABOUDB, ATiEXAtfim’R, Comto clo (1774- 
1842), was tiorti At Piiris aul di^ in tlio KAine 
oity. This author, thn son of a Twcll-kijowu 
hauker to the court whe pcriKlied in 1794 on 
the revoluliofinry MuuHbld, &ud tho f&tlier of a 
difl^guuhrd arohicolo^st, is known from uu 
eoonomic ])oi!Lt of view by hU work, 7>0 1'ettprii 
{Conoeuitifni dam iw$ Ua xniirUt de Itt com- 
mtutnu^^ (181^, 8vo; 2ud ed. 1621, two vole. 
8ro 'f 3rd od. 1334, Svo)l 

It would appear from what Lahorde )uis 
writtou that he must liiiro heard Adam Smith 
and B. Say spoken of; but tliis is about; all 
he oppeats to have known of thorn. We must, 
however, rccogriiae in this author an unafructod, 
bonest, and u n prejud iced mind> Ho lays weight 
on the importance of labour and of tlio value of 
liberty in economic mat ten. A, c. f. 

[The work, De Ferjmt (fy|i9M}cu<AbA,*d6ve1opN 
the advaiitaga to a conmmntty of the spirit of 
oasoclatieu iu all its branches t ludiistrial lusso- 
edaUoD to assist production ; military aai^ociation 
to seenre posHossion; the odTaata^<) of credit 
oMDCiatlouB; Iwncvoleut, ecieutifle, literary own* 
dstions, etc, It is intoreMtuig is marking the 
ideas of nseodatton curreut at the time before pro* 
was luivncaUd lo strongly u has been tbe 
cut ftnoe—boTore, on the othor Land, social iam 
ted DomisusiAm were as prominent os they are 
now. IHo^Mmn/xtre dc ^Sronmtie Ptdidque, ed. 
Oo<iuelia et Guillaumin.] 

LABOULATE; Edouaeiti LRVSDVitE 
(13114 883), waa boni and died at Paris. He 
vAi perhap* xa^er on enlightened and detei- 


minod liberal than an enmomiat; but well read 
as h*i wtts 111 litoral and polidcol acicnco, in 
liiatory, and in low, as woU as In ])oUtjcal 
economy, he exercised a powcifnl and liappy 
influGucoon the jiulitioal fortunoa gfLiii country, 
A hriiliaiit si^eAkcr, he know bow to imjiort 
aictiousand instrucUve tono to his works, which 
were many in number and vaned iu clioroctor, 
witliout injury to thcii style. Like Aicxvi <le 
ToequeviUo, whom he greatly admired, he was 
a stroug ]>artis.in of doccntraluation, 

Luljlulaye ^vrote L'^fat ei iws 1863 , 

the title of which suSieicutly indicute!i the object 
of the woi'k. In Purii en Amiriqm lie dJaplayad 
a hiiiiioroiis spirit which emphaaisee the diflerenoe 
between American and European matnem and 
customs. La lAberii 1850 \ he parti 

li^nUf 1803; A'Ats^oirs da» JitaU' Unie tfepuit let 
premiers essait de col^italim fue^'d I'adoplwn 
de (ft ametitution JfdtrtUe (18304780), etc., are, 
a.H well aa liis £tvJes mffralee el potitiquee, works 
from which ou economic hjdrit ia never absent, 
tliongh the inculcation of pnlitical economy is 
not their Bret object. By direct etatcioent ami 
indirect alhision lie waa an enthneiaatic and elo¬ 
quent populoriner of the odouce. His high* minded 
and loyal choractar was held in the highest ostoem 
both by hie opponents ind hia friendo. He trans¬ 
lated, or it may mther he said panphrosed, the 
works of Franklin and Channing. 

Laboulayo was a deputy to the national 
ooseAxibly, and afterwards a oenator for life, 
Ho ocenpiod from 1848 onwards the ohair of 
comporativo legislation (LdjuJaiion tSiw^urds) 
at oolUge of Fimnoe, 
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Curiously enough, Lahoukye, who so well 
appreciated the bettor side of the American 
institutions, never crossed the Atlantic. 

A. c. f. 

LABOUTjINIBRE, Piekhe (Iwginning of 
the^9th century), was a sub-prefect in France 
»nd*lta]y under the first French empire. 

Laboulinike used the practical knowledge he 
had acquired in this capacity to write the follow¬ 
ing works:—(1) Plan d'une staiistiq^ie ghiiraU 
pour It PUmont (1803); (2) De Vinfiuenct d'une 
grande r^olution mr Vagriculiuref It commerce^ 
et les arts (1808); and (3) I)e la disettc et de la 
mrahond^ince m France; des moytns de prtomir 
Vune en mettant Vautre d, profit et d^empklier les 
ixop grander variations dans le prix des grains, 
1821. Laboulini6re recommended a system of 
reserves d domicile (home-stores). In years of 
plenty associ.ations were to bo formed, protected, 
and helped by the state, and local authorities were 
to buy corn at the market j>rice, with the proviso 
that the farmer was to keep it in store until the 
next year of scarcity, when it was to be sold. 
The fanner, wlio had been paid in cash at the 
time of the purchase, was to got either a share 
of the profit or an indemnity proportionate to 
the length of time during which the com had 
been stored in bis granaries. E. oa. 

LABOUR. In everyday life wo speak of 
the labour either of man or of domesticated 
animals (see WealQi. of NatioM, ed. M‘Culloch, 
supp. note L). The earlier economists too, 
as a rule, sought merely to interpret popular 
language. “The Wealth of Noiions contains 
scarcely a definition” (Senior, Pol, Eton,, p. 5). 
Adam Smith in general restricts the term labour 
inhuman exertion, while speaking, on occasion, 
of “kbouniig cattle” of bk. ii. 

ch. i,). He, however, departs from jwpular 
usage when ho averts that in agriculture 
“JJaturekbour8alongwithman”(bk. ii. ch. v.). 
But McCulloch, insisting on the absence 9f any 
fundamental distinction between the operations 
of domesticated animals, of machinen% and of 
nature, defines labour as including each; “ any ' 
sort of action or operation, whether performed 
by man, the lower animals, jnachi.iery, or. 
natural agents, that tends to bring about any 
dwirable remJt ” {Joe. cU. cp. J. B. Say, Cours 
Complet (f^conomie Politique Peaiiqw, 1828- 
80, pt. i. ch. ix. pp. 239-40, also Train d'Ecvn- 
omie Politique, 2nd ed., 1814, bk. i. ch. vii. 
pp. 52-53. See Senior’s criticism, Pol, Econ., 
ed. 1872, p. 67). If, however, this be the 
logical outcome of popular usage, the line of 
thought it indicates is from the economic stand¬ 
point irrelevant In the department of produc¬ 
tion man stands forth 8% with more or less 
success, subjugating the rest of nature, a task in 
which his kl^ur is certainly more efficient in 
proportion as he utilis- a, rather than combats, 
nature's forces. It is, doubtless, also more 
efficient the more he is aided by the cajutaliscd 
labour of the past, whether that be realised in 


domesticateH animals or inanimate machinery. 
Nevertheless, in the department of distribution 
the oontrast between labour and capital is ot 
fundamental importance. Both these diatmo* 
tions M'Culloch’s definition tends to obscure. 
Confusion in the subject matter is the natural 
sequence of such a wide interpretation of the 
term labour, just as on the other hand confusion 
ensues when, on the strength of an analogy 
indicated by Adam Smith (Jr. of N., bk. ii. ch. 
i.), but valid only for ceiiaiu purposes and 
within certain limits (see Labovu, Skilled). 
Capital is made, as by Say {Cours Complet, pt. 
i. pp. 284-285, 316) and M'Culloch (iVin- 
dples, 6th ed. pp. 294-296), to include, for 
general j)urposcs, the labour power or even the 
person of the labourer (cp. Bohm - Bawevk, 
Positive Theory of CapUal, trans. Wm. Smar^ 
1891, pp. 50-54). Hence most economists, to 
adajit the term labour to scientific use, have 
restricted its signilicatimi (o[>. Sidgwiek, Princi¬ 
ples, 3rd. ed. p. 61). 

Again, the era of machinery, with its sub¬ 
stitution of intelligence for strength (Maishall, 
Economies, vol. i. bk. iv. ch. ix.), has widened 
tho popular conception of labour; still, physical 
exertion is the paramount idea, ^ientific 
analysis, however, has resulted in including 
mental exertion also. From the econoniic stand¬ 
point the cabinet minister, or tho entrepreneur, 
labours no less than the navvy. Hence particular 
discussions necessitate qualifying epithets, e.g, 
unskilled kbour, or labour of management. At 
the same time, it ap^icars that the extension ot 
the conception adopted by Courcelle-Sencuil 
and others, and implied in tho phrase “labour 
of saving” {travail ^^argne), is a departure 
from the ideas and language of everyday life, 
accompanied by no corru.sponding gain for the 
purjjosoa of science (cp. Bbhm-Bawerk on 
“Labour Theories” of the origin of interest, 
in Capital and Interest, Eng. trans., 1890, bk. 
v. p. 300 seq.). 

lilconomistsa^ , however, at one with popukr 
usage in regarding labour as, on the whole, irk¬ 
some exertion, or such as would not be under¬ 
gone but for the stimulus of some ulterior aim, 
e.g. the desire to provide for present or future 
needs, or, it may be, to avoid the lash. (On the 
comparative inefficiency of the latter stimulus, 
see Cairnos, The Slave Power, 2nd cd., 1868, 
p. 44 seq.). J. B. Say’s delinition, “action 
suivie, dirig^o vers un but" (TraiU, 2nd ed., 
vol, it p. 476), is simple,but too comprehen¬ 
sive ; since, os Senior points out, it covers “a 
twalk taken for the purposes of health, and 
even the exertions of an agreeable converse! ” 
(appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, ed. 1866, 
233). And, as tho same author eisewhere re¬ 
marks, “Ordinary knguage does not allow ua 
to consider those undergoing kbour who exert 
themselves for the mere purpose of amusement" 
{Pol. Econ., ed. 1872, p. 67). High authorities. 
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it is true, have regarded labour &S essentially 
disa^eeable (see J. S. Mill, Principles^ bk. i. 
clu i § i.). Jevoua, however, while empha¬ 
sising the ])aiufulness of labour, admits that, 
when the irksomeness of beginning is over, the 
worker, enioriug into the spirit of his work, 
finds in it for a time an excess of pleasure ; and 
only when ho begins to grow weary does the 
U'l'lMTY {q.v) of labour itself again approach 
soro, after which the irksomeness increases, till 
the labourer desists when the disutility of labour 
equals the utility of the reward [Theory of Pol. 
Pkon.y eh. v.). Labour, it thus appears, though 
in general a Disoomwodity (q.v.), is not uni¬ 
versally painful (cp. Sidgwick, Prinetpha, 3rd 
ed. pp. 43-44, 67 n. If.). 

To sum up, labour is efibrt, bodily or mental, 
put forth by Iiuman beings, not exclusively for 
tlie sake of the pleasure immediately associated 
therewith, but, ]*iuily or wlndly, with a view 
to the attainment of some ulterior object (cp. 
Jevons, Thronj, 2nd cd. p. 183; Marshall, 
Eeniiomiv^, fith cd. blc. ii. ch. iii. § 2 ). 

Senior (in appendix i. to Whately’s Logic, 
ed. 1855, p. 233) a-sserts that “the word Tiabour 
signifies both tlie act of labouring and the remit 
of that act” (see McCulloch’s criticism, that the 
phra.so “accumulated labour” is “merely a ' 
compendious, though inaccurate, mode of signi- | 
fying the accumulated products or results of ' 
labour”— Wealth of Nations, M'Culloch’s cd. | 
p. 435 n.). AVe certainly do consider labour ! 
with roferenco cither to its internal or its ex¬ 
ternal aspect,—to the mental and jdiysical ex¬ 
penditure or to its productivity. The one is 
in no sense a me-asure of the other. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether exact (juaiititativo trc-it- 
ineiit is in cither case possilde (see WmUh of 
Naiimis, hk. i. ch. v. ; Jevons, Theory, 2iid cd. 
124-125, 221 ; Sidgwick, Vrineiples, 67 n., 
100). At all events, economists have usually 
roatricted themselves to an analysis of the de- i 
tormining elements of ( 1 ) intensive “quantity 
of labour” (see Nicliolson, •Effects of Machinery 
on Wages (1892), pp. 11-12, 26, 46 scq., 77 
seq.), or ( 2 ) eflicieucy. The latter includes, 
firstly, the causes which influence individual 
orticiency (see AValker, Wages Question, pt. i. 
cli. iii. ; Sidgwiik, Principles, 3rd ed. hk. i. 
ch. iv. §§ 4, 5), secondly, the nature of the 
organisation of labour (see Marshall, Economics, 
vol. i. bk. iv. ch. viil to xiii.; Sidgwick, 
Principles, bk, i ch. iv, §§. 6 * 8 . See also 
Division of Labour ; Effioibncy of Labour ; 
Industry, Organisation op). 

Man's labour cannot produce matter but only, 
utilities (see Troductiyr LabourI. Even 
thus, however, \tsr6le, as Locks (< 7 . v.) shows, is 
suifieiently important. The American Indians, 
though they have a fruitful soil, “ yet, for want 
(^improving itby labour, haydnotone-hundredth 
part Qf the conveniences we eqjoy; and the 
king of a large jjnd fruitful tenitory there feeds, 


lodges, and is clad worse than a day laboure! 
in England” [Oivil Government, bk. ii. § 41.— 
cp. Wealth of Nations, bk. L end ofeh. i.). In* 
deed, to tlie labour of appropriation alone is due 
much that is commonly attributed to tbe bounty 
of nature (sec Capital, cp. Locke, Civil Oomn^ 
ment, bk. ii. §§ 40-43). “Labour was*the 
first jirico, the original purchase money that was 
paid for all things” [Wealth of Nations, bk, i. 
ch. V. cp. iiitrod. p. 1). It is, at any rate, 
evident that the uggi*egate of labour involved 
iu the production of any commodity includes 
much more than that immediately concerned. 
To form the “strange catalogue” (Locke, Civil 
Govcmvimi, bk. ii. § 43), a practically infinite 
regress of acts must be taken into account, 
many of which, however, since they enter into 
the lin.al act of production iu merely infinitesimal 
quantitic.s, may, in practice, bo neglected (cp. 
J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. i. ch. ii. § 1). For 
certain, though not for all ]mrj>osi‘s, the labour 
indirectly involved may be treated as condensed 
in the material and immaterial capital*immedi¬ 
ately employed (see Ricardo, Prinenples, ch. i. 
§§ 3, 4 ;—Bohui-Bawerk, Capital, and Int.erest, 
tj-ans. Wra. Smart, 1890, pp. 97-102, 297-300; 
and bk. vl, especially ]». 375 seq. —Wicser, 
Natural Vaiue, trails. G. A, Malloch, 1893, 
bk. v. ch. ix. X.). 

[An exiiaustive treatment of such a fundamental 
conception as labour would involve a discussion 
of many of the most vexed questions in eoono- 
mic.s. See Comfort, Stanuaiid op; Population; 
Property ; Socialism ; Value ; Value, Stan- 
hard OF ; Waors ; and authorities cited iu text. 

q’ho subject is admirably treated iu Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson’s PnncipJ.es of Pol. Kcon., vol. i., 1893, 
bk. i. oh. V.] A. B. 0, 

LABOUR AND CAPITATa The employ- 
meiit of tliese two tenns as tlie antitlieaes of one 
anotlAr has for long been a commonplace of 
pojnilar discussion. Disputes between capital 
and labour, the intci-ests of capital, and tbe 
(daims of labour, are topics familiar to every 
student of journalistic and periodical literature. 
Nor is it until the last few years that any 
serious doubt has been thrown in economic 
treatises upon the reality and appropriateness 
of the antithesis. The prominence, which has 
lately been given in those treatises to the 
funotions of the employer in the prodnetion of 
wealth, and to his shara in its distribution, 
lias tended to substitute a new antithesis, for, 
on the one hand, trade disputes, it is seen, arise 
between employers and employed rather than 
lietween capitalists as such and labourers as 
such, and, on the other, if there be an antithesis 
between capital and labour, the employers, as 
such, may claim a place together with the em¬ 
ployed in the ran^ of labour. A group 0 ! 
writers, among the more distinguished of whom 
have ^en Bagehot in our own country, 
and General Walker in the United States 
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have shown that the employer is the moving 
and the guiding spirit of modem industry, 
organised, as it is, on the grand scale ^ and 
that ho may, with the remarkahlo development 
of the banking and bill-broking system wlib-lt 
ha&obtained in Kngland and America, own but 
a frabtion of the capital employed in his busi¬ 
ness. Accordingly capitalists may furnish him 
with capital, and labourers may oiler to him 
thoir labour; and, if either of these two parties 
has a quarrel with the other, they only light 
iroin beliind the hack of the employer, who has 
to hear the real brunt of the coulhet. From 
this point of view, undoubtedly, the disputes, 
whicl] occupy so jirominent a plac(j in popular 
discussion, are misnamed disputes between capi¬ 
tal and labour, and should more jnoperly bo 
called disputes between Emi’Loyeus and Em- 
I’LOVKn {q.'v.). Again, recent writers on eco¬ 
nomics in England, like Professors Marshall and 
SiDGWiCK, have exhibited a disposition to 
cousidor the earnings of employers as bclongijig 
to tlie skmc genus as the wages of laboui’crs; 
aud althougli they may, making allowance for 
the human element involved, consider that both 
are determined by the same general principles 
as tlioso which apply to the leniuncration of 
Ciijutal, Ihey have umpiestionably tended to 
shift the antithesis from the position it has 
oceupiod in oi-diiiary speech. For, if there be a 
real opposition between capital and labour, then 
the second member of the antithesis will include, 
on the arrangement of their treatises followed 
by these rei^ent wiitors, a class which popular 
phraseology would cerUinly assign to the lirst. 
This alteration, despite the imjmrtant develop¬ 
ments of economic thought with which it is 
conn''eted, and of consequences of no small 
pertinence to the validity of the arguments 
commonly employed in the disciissioiia which 
have centred about the antithesis, has 8<^rcoly 
as j.it established itself firmly oven in scicntilic 
speech, and for the moat j)art the phi-ase is 
used in its old familiar sense. It is in this 
sense that Mr. G. Howell, desorihing the history 
of Trade Unions, calls hi.s book, Cv..fikts of 
Capital and Lahmir. It is in this aciiso that 
the late Mr. '’iV, T. Thornton entitled his well- 
known treatise, The Claims of Labour. Ami 
it was largely in this sense also that Karl Marx 
gave the designation of Das KapUnl to Ida 
epoch-making book; while it is certainly in this 
sense that many, if not most, of his numerous 
disciples, less acute in their econonde analysis 
and less competent in their employment of 
subtle dialectic than thoir mashr, have been 
led into perverse interpretations of the con¬ 
stitution of industrial society. No doubt the 
employment of the term in this sense has given 
rise to serious misa^n reheusion which might 
have been corrected by a more scientific analysis. 
But the employment is so stereotyped that Mr. 
Uallook, in a clever book on Labour aud the 


Popular Jt^'-farCt is compelled to have recourse 
again and again to the fandliar contrast, 
although he discerns clearly enough the fallacies 
it has occasioned. 

It may bo asked whether the anlitbesia 
between labour and ca})ital is a reality; and 
the scientific answer states that it is both real 
and unreal. So far as the jirodnction of wealth 
is concerned, employers and employed are co¬ 
operating jiartner.s, and so, indeed, are labour 
and capital. In modem in<lustrial society 
cither of the two partners requires the services 
of the other. Nor are tliey merely nedossary 
to one another, hut it is th«dr true interest that 
they should boili bo as edicient as jiossible. 
Tile more efiicieut they arc, the larger will be 
the total amount of wealth produced ; and the 
wealth so produced determines the absolute 
size of their shares in its distribution. It is 
the true' interest, therefoie, of the employers 
that the employed should earn sufficient wages 
to maintain them in the utmost efTiciency of 
body, mind, and character; and it is the tme 
interest of the employed that the earnings of 
the employer should bo ade<piatc to induce him 
to put forth his uluio.st powers iu the organisa¬ 
tion and development of his business. And 
similarly cai)ital, requiring labour to co-operate 
with it iu the juodiiction of wealth, needs as 
cflicicnt labour as possible ; and labour cannot 
dispense, without suffering for it, with capital 
of adequate quantity and quality. But neither 
efficient labour nor adeipiate capital will be 
forthcoming if it be discouraged by the small¬ 
ness of its reward. So far, therefore, as the 
production of wealth is concerned, the interests 
of the two parties are hannonioua, and the 
antithesis is unreal and misleading. But, given 
tlio prodm-lion of wealth, the antithesis is 
strictly applicable to the distribulioii of the 
wealth so produced. Here employers and 
employed, and similarly capital and labour, 
find their interests conflict; for, the larger the 
share of the one jariy> the smaller must inevit¬ 
ably bo the share of the other. Whon tlie 
economists maintained that wages could 
not vi.se save at the expense of profits, just as 
when ihdy insisted on the inelastic character of 
the wages-fund, they were possessed by the 
conception of a law of diminishing returns 
contvactiug the area of profitable eniplo^ymont 
of capital, and they did not keep continually 
present to their minds the po.ssibility of in¬ 
creased production. Later inquiry has shown 
tlmt an inci*easo of wages, and also a diminution 
•ot the hours of the working-day, may be 
accompanied, if it only result in greater effici¬ 
ency and a larger output, by no dcci’ease— 
sometimes even by an increase—in the profits 
of employers and the earnings of caiiital. But, 
when once the amount of produotiou is fixed, ths 
possibilities of contests, bitter and protracted, 
over the distribution become imminent. So far, 
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^en, as the prodaction of wealth is concerned, 
the antithosU between labour and capital,— 
whether wo interpret the phrase in the iamiliar 
sense, which would be moro scientifically ex¬ 
pressed aa an antithesis between employers 
and emi»loyed, or whether we use labour and 
capital ill the wider signification of agents in 
the prodiuition of wealth (including employers 
under the head of lahonr)—is certainly unreal; 
but, so far os the distribution of wealth is 
concerned, it is as pertinent as it is real. 
The scientific observer mast here content him¬ 
self with the sage, if ambiguous, counsel that 
neither ^wtrty will act well or wisely for its 
permanent interests if it pushes any advantage 
it may happen to possess in the distribution 
of wealth so far as to aficct prejudicially its 
production. It will then commit the error, 
celebrated in fable, of “slaying the goose which 
laid the golden oggs. ” lint the ajipl ication of this 
wise caution to practice is beset with so much 
difficulty that it may scito to rostrain excess 
rather than to oiler jiositive guidance. The 
combatants may be usefully reminded of their 
necessary dependence on one another, but they 
will not on tliat account be disposed to foi^et 
the inevitable opposition of their interests. 
Labour and ciipital will continue to be opposed 
in popular parlance ; and the scientific student 
will be coini)eUcd to allow that the opposition 
has a basis in reason. The antithesis, therefore, 
whether the terms be used in a naiTOWcr or 
wider sense, cannot be said to bo unreal. But 
it must lie added that it ha.s undoubtedly been 
responsible for no little amount of error. Partly 
this error has ai'isen from the |)articular ex¬ 
pression given to the antithesis, and partly 
hem mistaken ideas which Lave lain beneath 
it. XJncptcstionably the advocates of the claims 
of labour have frequently forgotten to consider 
tlie elfecta of the measures they support upon 
the production of wealth, and to remember 
that their constituents are e4]nally interested 
with their opponents in inSreasing, or at least 
maintaining undiimnishcd, that production. 
The idea of “making wwk by abstaining 
from work” is as delusive as it is attractive 
and popular, but it ignores the filet that 
production is the only source of distribution. 
Undoubtedly, too, it is possible that a strike 
may drive away a trade from a town, a district, 
or a countiy, and tliat the ultimate gain of a 
dispute may never be sufficient to compensate 
for the temporary los?. And, again, employers 
have not been always too ready to recognise the 
ser oos mischief of underpaid or degraded labour;' 
and the history of the factory laws afibids a 
warning, by no moans unneeded, that em¬ 
ployers—as indeed also parents and the nation 
at largo—may times of pressure sacrifice the 
permanent welfare of a country to its apparent 
immediate needs. Such errom as these connect 
thomselvoa with ^ excessive emphasis hud 


upon the antithesis between labour and capital. 
Others arise from defective analysis, which the 
moro seicutlfic expression of the antithesis has* 
done something to correct. The ardent hopes 
which were formed of the disappearance of 
industrial disputes with the inauguration of a 
system of co - operative {)roduction, comicet 
thomselvos with such a faulty analysis. On the 
one liand, the importance of the part jfiaycd by 
tlio employer, and the difficulty of discovering 
any effective substitute for him in co-operative 
management, have been slurred by the setting 
of capital in antithesis' to labour; for it would 
then seem that it is only the acquisition of 
capital by labourers which is needed to remove 
that autitlicsis. On tlie other hand, a more 
deeply rooted fallacy lies beneath. For the 
antithesis is not so much between the abstiac- 
tious capital and labour as it is between the 
concrete realities capitalists and labourers. 
The abstractions admit of reconciliation, but 
such reconciliation does not remove difficulties, 
which, so long as the main elements ol human 
nature remaiii unaltered, must arise between 
men and wonioii, Ciipitalists and labourers. It 
is the individuals, and not the groups only, 
which are liable to quairel, and, by setting up 
ail antithesis between the grou|>s as such, we 
arc only too likely to forget tho failings of the 
individuals who compose them. This subtle 
influence, which seems to attach to an abstrac¬ 
tion, is prolwibly responsible for another fallacy 
which may l>o uoticccL It is a favourite 
practice with writers of a socialistic tendency, 
while laying immense stress on the mischievous 
nature of capital and the capitalistic system, 
and emphasising its inherent hostility to the 
interests of labour, to withdraw at tlio same 
time its pretended title to a useful place in 
tho industrial economy by maintaining its 
original identity with labour. Out of labour 
it has come ; and to hil>our its wrongful gains 
rightfully belong. If machinery be us^ in 
tlie production of wealth, it is in its origin the 
product of labour, and capital as such makes 
no contribution to that production. This 
reasoning, which occupies a prominent position 
on tlie pa^ of most socialistic treatises, is 
generally accompanied by a tendency to ignore, 
or to minimise, tlie functions of tho employer; 
and in this respect it may be attributed to the 
faulty analysis wliicli the altered statement of 
tho autitlicsis between capital and labour has 
served to correct. But, as a matter of fact, 
while professing to insist on the antithesis, it 
endeavours in reality to remove its foundation. 
For, if cai)ital be in its source and origin but 
labour, why should the two terms be opposed t 
The tnie answer is that tho development of a 
phenomenon may bo difforont from its origin, 
and may work such a change os to make it at 
onoe unreal and inaccurate to resclvo the 
phenomenon into its primary sonroo. In the 
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modem world what la known as capital so 
distinct from what la known as labour that 
to explain Iho functimis of tho one by those 
of the other is to confuse and not to enlighten. 
It is a distortion of language and a niisrcpiu> 
sontation of fact to argue that capital fulfils 
noVunction of its own in the production of 
wealth because it may ultimately have found 
its source in labour. The question is, what is 
it now, and not what it may have been a 
generation or more ago. Tho contention of 
the Austrian school of economists represented 
by Bbhm-Bawerk, who regards capital as being 
essentially an exchange of jircscnt goods for 
ftiture goods, is raiely more convincing than 
when its dialectic is omidoycd in refuting that 
of Marx. One of the strongest reasons for tho 
necessity of organisation to protect tho interests 
of lalK)ur in the form of trade unions is that 
capital can afford to wait for the future, while 
labour, isolated and unorganised, cannot hold 
out for a reserve price, but must seek employ¬ 
ment ill the ]iresent In this sense, then, there 
is a real antithesis, and it is an antithesis, not 
between euqiloyers (as such) and employed, 
Imt between capital and labour. 

[Besides tho books mentioned hi the text the 
student may bo referred to thoso under Akbitha- 
TiON; Conciliation, Boards ok; EMmovRusANn 
Ewi'LOlRD ; Stuiki s ; and Tradk Unions. The 
jiaiiiciihir jiassj^cs wliidi should be studied in 
tho books mentioned in tlie text ore Walker, 
Wages QuestioUf chs. i., xiii., xiv., and xv.— 
Bagehot, liconomic SLudieSy pp. 52 and 63.— 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy, hk. ii. 
chs. i., viiL, and ix.—Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, bk. iv. chs. vi. and xii.; bk. fi. chs. 
i., ii., vi., vii., and viii.—Howell, Conjticls ^ 
Capital and JmIout, ch.jv.—Bohm-Bawerk, The 
Positive Theory of Capital (Smart’s translation), 
bk. ii. I'hs. i. and u.— Capital and Interest (Smart’s 
translation), bk. vi.—Cp. also NicholsoiliN Prin- 
(Xj^cs of Political Economy, bk. i. chs. v. and vi., 
for dtifiiiitions of labour and capital.] L. L. P. 

tiABOUE DEPAETMENT. The develop- 
ment of the English labour department may be 
briefly traced as follows. In 1886 the hoard 
of trade was charged with the duty of supple¬ 
menting, correcting, and systematising the 
stAtistics relating to labour, which had hitherto 
been only incidentally iuniished in ofTicial 
reports. Mr. John Burnett, the general soci-e- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
was, accordingly, appointed to the newly-created 
post of “labour correspondent,” and, with his 
assistance, tho commorcial department of tho 
board of trade proceeded to draw up several* 
volumes of wages statistics uid to issue annual 
reports on trade uuionb and strikes. The serv¬ 
ices of exports also began to be engaged to fur¬ 
nish the l^rd of tr^ide with reports on special 
topics of industrial interest from time to time. 

In 1898 the staff engaged in this work was 
enlarged, quai'tered in a separate office, and 


placed under the immediate control of a new 
official called the “ cominissionor for labour,” 
and the labour dopartinent, thus equipped, 
undertook the task of prejiaring for monthly 
issue a journal called The Labour (lazeltc, in 
oildition to the annual and other ryiorts above 
mentioned. And, in 1896, an officer of tho 
department was appointed to exercise the powera 
given to the board of trade by the Conciliation 
Act of that year. But the dcjmrtiiient has 
remained subject lo the general aiqtervision of 
tho controller-general of tho commorcial, labour, 
and statistical depai'tmonts of tho board of trade, 
and is not ie])TC3ented in 2>ailiament by a special 
niinisteriiil chief. Thus, factories, chemical 
works, and mines are insjiected by tho home 
office ; tho care of omigi'ants, seamen, and rail¬ 
way servants is entrusted to other dcjiartments 
of the board of trade; the proLoclion of tbo 
accuimdatcd capital of the wotkiiig classes de¬ 
volves on the registiy of friendly socicUca ; tho 
superintendence of the action of local authorities 
as regards education, sanitation, and poor relief 
is divided between the edneatiou office and the 
local govcrniiieut board ; while the post office, 
tho war office, and tiio admiralty, and scverlll 
other dcpartinciita arc largo employers of labour. 
All these functions are discharged quite inde¬ 
pendently of the labour department of the 
i)oard of trade. 

Nor docs that dcpartnient, in its turn, mono- 
ixilise the duty of prc 2 >aung labour statistics,— 
a duty which is to a veiy large extent per¬ 
formed by the above-incntionod administrative 
departments in the course of their ordinary 
reports, while the task of jirciiariiig a decennial 
census of tho occupations of tho jHjople is as¬ 
signed to the general register office. Neverthe¬ 
less, the laliour (lej>artnient is doing a large 
amount of very useful statistical work, as illus¬ 
trated by the following record of its publications 
during tho fir^t eight years of its existence 
(namely):— 

“Six Annual Ueports on Trade Unions" 

/>aw/A, c. 5104 of: s87; c. 5505 of 1888; c. 5808 
of 1889; c. of 1890 ; c. 6990 of 1893-94, 
and c. 7436 of 1894).—“Five Annual Reports 
on Strikes and Lockouts” [Pari. Papers, c. 
.5809 ot 1889; c. 6176 of 1890; c. 6476 of 
1890-91 ; c. 6890 of 1893-94, and 7403 of 1894). 
—“Returns of Wages Published between 1830 
and 1886” [Pari, Papers, c. 5172 of 1887).— 
“Return of Wi^es Paid in the Principal Teiitlle 
Trades” [Pari. Papers, c. 6807 of 1889).—“Re¬ 
turn of Wages Paid in the Minor Textile Trades ” 
[Pari Papers, c. 0161 of 1890).—“Return of 
Wages Paid in Mines and Quarries ” [Pari. Papers, 
c. 64,55 of 1890-91).—“Ri-tum of Wages Paid to 
the Police and to Persons Employed on Roads and 
at Gas and Waterworks" [Pari, Papers, c. 6716 
of 1892).—“ Report on Wages of Manual Labour ” 
[Pari. Papers, c. 6889 of 1893*94).—“Report on 
Sweating in the East End of London” [PatL 
Papers, c. 331 of 1887).—‘‘Report on Rates of 
Wages in Belgium ” [Pari. Papers, e* 6269 of 1888). 
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—** Report on Sweating in Leeds ’’ (PArl. Pajjertt 
c. 6513 of 1888).—“Report on the Condition of 
Nail Makers and Small Cliain Makers ” {House qf 
Commons Papers, 385 of 1888).—“ Returns of 
Expenditure liy Working Men” {Pari. Papers, 
c. 5861 of 1889).—“Report on Prolit-Shanng 
{Pari, Papers, c. 6267 of 1890*91).—“Repoiton 
Wages and the Cost of Production ” {Pari Papers, 
c. 653,6 of 1890-91).—“Two Reports on Alien 
Immigration from Europe to the United States of 
America” {Pari. Papers, c. 7113 of 1893.94).- 
“ Ro|)Ort on Agencio.s and Methods for De.aling with 
tlio Unemployed" {Pari. Papers, c. 7182 of 1893- 

94 _“ I'wo Reports on the Volume and Effects ot 

Recent Immigration from Eastern Europe into the 
United Kingdom ” {Pari. Papers, c. 7406 of 1894). 

_“ Report on Pi olit-Sllaring'’( Pari. Papers, c. 74f>S 

of 1894).—“ Report on tlie Fisliing Apprentice- 
stiip Sy-deni ” {Pari Papers, c. 7.576 ot 1894); and 
tiie fAiliilur Cardie, Imndon.—“Pnhlic Labour Ex- 
clianges in Ge.rmany,” Peon. Journal, Mar. 1908. 

There are similar departments in tlie Dominion 
of Canada, tho United States, Germany, and 
France. The United States and IVince publisli 
a Bulletin ela Travail monthly like our Lakiur 
Qazetle (see BuitEan ok LanOPii, and Bhuead ok 
Ladoub in the United States). t. o. b. 

* LABOUR EXCHANGE. 

t. Tho Propa-^al, p. 520; II. The Scheme, p. 520; III. 
Jiabour Exchange Notes, p. 521; IV. The rrinclplea 
on which Labour Notes were based, p. 622. 

This term ia sometimes used loosely as the 
equivalent of labour registry (see also Bourse 
DU Tbavatu). Accurately and historically it 
applies to a class of institutions which found 
much theoi'ctical favour amongst early co- 
oiKsrators and the associates of Robert Owen's 
propaganda. Numerous labour exchanges, 
marts, and banks flourished in England in 1832, 
1838, and 1834 for tho direct exchange of the 
products of labour according to tho arajj^^nt of 
labour expended in making them, without the 
intervention of money or tlio expenses of tho 
ordinary machinery of distribution. Their 
fundamental iivinciplo was tho doctrine that 
labour is the source of all wealth, and labour- 
cost the true measure of value; the operation of 
this principle w'a.s considered to be interfered 
with and distorted by tlie intervention of money, 
a monopolisotl and limited commodity^ as a 
medium and essential of exchange. T'he ex¬ 
changes met a popular requirement, and, had 
the constant efforts of tho more clear beaded 
among their directors boon successful in main¬ 
taining a strict commercial system of valuation, 
might have been long-lived. But the labour- 
'‘■s^lue theory, and the conventional rating of all 
Ubour at sixpence an hour for purposes of valua- 
rion in exchange, or for labour notes, defeated 
these efforts. The valuation of the price of 
materia was also a constant dillioulty. Sharp- 
ttudesmen Jook labour-notes in their shops, and 
picked out the goods in the exchanges that were 
-ileable at a profit on their "labour value.” 
[his prociHS acoeletatcd the accumulation of 


stocks BO that no one cared to take at the prios • 
of sixpence per hour for the time of their makere: 
tho "labour-note” became depreciated jwn 
passii with this depreciation of the security on 
which it rested j its depreciation enabled traders 
who took it to skim the deposits still closer, 
until the goods in stock, and the labour-n :e, 
liad fallen to a commercial value below that 
which the workman of average skill could earn 
in the ordinary labour market in the timej'cpre- 
aented by their price, and'the exchange*’ 
one collapsed, after furnishing a very mtercsting 
illustration to the history of thqori-s of value. 

[Tfie C'mw, 1832-34.—Holyoakf„ llistofqf oj 
Co - operation. — Noyes, A ni^nc«» Sodalims ; 
QoMiU of Labour Exdianges, 1833-3‘.—B. Jones, 
Co'oporaiivt Production (1894), eh. vuL—Zaftowf 
ICxdianges.^TIte Birmingham Isoboir Exchange 
Gazette,— (Jaaette qf tlie Exchange JUumrs.] 

8. P. 

The history of this movei ,ont may be best 
brought under four heads: I. The Pro]70saL 
II. The Scheme. III. Lahrur Exchange Notes. 
lY. The Principles an which Labour Exchanges 
were based. 

T. The Proposal. In 18^0 H. Owen wrote 
that there were three stages in tl>o history of 
exchange; (1) barter, which admitted “tho only 
equitable principle of oxcJiangi,” which was to 
exchange “the supposed value of labour in one 
article against the amount of laLour contained in 
any other article ” (“ Report to County of Lanark,” 
Autobiography^ ii. 278). As '^^'oRh increased, 
barter became impossible, and (2) artificial ex¬ 
change, or exchange tlirough some n.ediuni with a 
value of its own, introduced the commercial stage, 
which forgot “the natural standard of laltour.” 
But th4 increase of wealth was superseding the 
use of the gold and silver standard, and had 
partly done so dmiug the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments between 1797 and 1819 {ib. p. 206). 

(3) The third stage lieguu when cxchai'ge would 
\a “ equitable " as in the lirst stage, and by means 
of a medium, aa in the second stage, “'he new 
medium, in order to reflect without deflecting the 
“natural standard of value," should not possess 
a value of its own. What was it to be ? E*igland 
had solved the question in 1797 by making Uq new 
medium banknotes. The new medium was fo be 
paper. This plan only differed from its reali-'ation 
in suggesting a day-unit for an hour-unit. In 
1823 he recommende<i “notes representing any 
number of “days’ labour or part of a day’s 
labour” {Jteports of Meetings in Dublin, p. 127). 
“E(iuitabl 0 labour exchange” applies therefore 
to barter as well as to exchange by labour notes. 

IT. The Scheme. The First Scheme (1827-30) 
is often attributed to Josiah Wariibn, who after 
^sistiiigin the disastrous communistic experiment 
of Owen at New Harmony (1825-27 ; for Owen’s 
])lan, see below) became an individualist. No 
account is obtainable of Warren’s first experiment 
{c. 1828) at CinoinnatU Warren’s New Harmony 
experiment (1842) is thus described by Macdonald: 
the purchosev paid in cash wholesale prices plus 5 
l)er cent for general expenses and added a promise 
to labour for, say, the hour during which the 
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itorekooper attended to him ; he then valued hie 
promise in kind (or in cash?) and redeemed it 
accordingly (Noyes, jip. 90, 97). We do not read 
:>f the storekecjier buying witli labour-nolcs but 
willi cash, and in 18ri2 Wurrcii sai«l it was his rii ie 
that what was bought witli cash must be sola ivir 
2 a.sh {E(fuUabk (Jovmierce by Josiah Wairen, )' 2 >. 
S5, 91, 92, 109, etc.). The labouraiotes were 
merely a iiicdiuiu for paying store servants for 
their trouble in kind. The only interest of the 
johcme is t hat it was a co-ojierative store. Warren 
had ulterior views no doubt, but these were to bo 
iarrinl out liy corn-notes {see bcl<no). 

Ill Kiiglaiid, at that date “co-operative .society ” 
ineaiit a dub whose members subscribed Is. a week 
ir so to a “eommuiiity fund,” or a fund for start¬ 
ing an Owemte “village” in whidi producers 
iliould j'roduce all tliat tiiey wauled, and so turn 
jouiimmists; “trading associations” meant co- 
Gperativo stoves in tlie modern sense based on 
:hi8 community fund; ami “union exchange” 
meant co-ojierative .stores bought from co-operative 
producers. Tii August 1827 Dr. King grafted on 

The Loudon Co-operative Society ” at 36 Ked 
Lion Sqltarc. a “union exchange” {Co-operative 
Ma'jaznic, ii. 421), which Lovett called “The 
Loudon Co-opcrativc Trading Association.” 
During Sejilcuiber, Owen, then on a Hying visit to 
liiigland, saw Dr. King and induced luiu to diviile 
-he comiimnity fiiml amongst the members each 
uoiith. Ill unnoimdrig this change (l.st December 
1827), Dr. King mote ol his scheme a.s a scheme 
or “exchanging labour,” whidi ineniit buying and 
lelhug at tost price, ami a.s leading to everything 
)wcn ever (unitemphited (iV;. ii. ,^>48). It is hard 
,0 sc'i how the Oweuitc ideal of economical self- 
iailicicncy could be obtained by a group of towns- 
ueu if they gave up the plan of a permanent com- 
uiinity fiiml.* Hut tlicre wa.s one other possible 
netliod, allm ice with other groups of co-ojierative 
irod-K’ers. This method was probably present to 
Dr. King’s lulml. Again on l.st October 1827 the 
Brighton co-operators, wiio.se propiiet was Dr. King, 
3 ro]iosed a similar exdiange union with 'Jkbour- 
lotcs or “ nnlcs for the value of so niiicli labour 
IS is urought in ” (ib. p, 511). 

Tlic exainjile of London and Hrightoi sjiread 
.brougli the kiugilom, ami we come to the serond 
idwme (1829-34), whose diJJ'erentia is the alliance 
)f co-ojierative societies, in the modem 8en.se, 
.hrougli laiiour-notcs. On 13tli January 1830, 
“The British Association for promoting Co-opera- 
live Knowledge” oflh iaily proclaimed the federal 
dea (London, Go-operative Magazine, p. 28). the 
<lea of forming what tlie Quarterly lievim of 
^fovember 1829 (p. 373) called “a bazaar of co- 
iperative shops.” Owen, who hail permanently 
I'eturnwl to Hngl iml in the i^rovious August, in¬ 
spired, but did not head the new departure. On 
28th April 1832, the Griaii advertised au “ exchange 
jozaar” in New Koad, Marylebone, then the head- 
piarbers of the BriUsh Associ.ition, “on an cquit- 
»ble time valuation,” under the signatures of Dr. 
King and Maephersou. According to Lovett {Life, 
3 . 47), this me;Uit labour-"otes.^ Owen, his hand 
Doing thus forced by his disciples, then published 


his full sp‘’*emo 16th June 1832), with 

dr,tft labour-notes {ib. 30th June), and niles (t&. 
30th June and 8th September). Owen’s “Institu¬ 
tion”—as the headquarlez's of his “Association of 
the Imlustrions Classes, Joumled 1831,” were called 
—was at Bromley's Bazaar, Gray's Inii Uoad. It 
had been a club for ventilating unpopular religious 
views, but was uow quickly adaptwl to its new 
jiurpose. Depo.sits began 3rd September; ex¬ 
changes, 17th September, and a braneli office was 
opened 8th December in Blackfriars, The maxi¬ 
mum deposits in the Bromley Bazaar reached 
38,772 hours in one week, and after a mouth the 
branch office recorded 32,7.59 hours’ deposits, 
16,621 hours’ exchangc.s (Cmw, ii. 7); (Holyoake 
write.s £ for hours). The “ institution ” merged in 
the Blackfriars branch fTOin January to May 1833, 
when it migrated to 14 Charlotte Street, Kitzroy 
Square, whence it formed a Birmhigliam branch 
which opened on 29lh July and 12th August 1833 
for depcisits and exchanges respectively. This 
“ institution ” was by far the most important 
federal centre of the newjnovement, but while it 
invited non-members as well a.s meinbo.rs to deal 
with it, co-operative .societies usually kept their 
organisations distinct from it Owen undertook 
to absorb into it every trade, benefit and co-opera¬ 
tive society in the kingilom {Crisi% 14lh Apnl 
1833), but a year later it abandoned industrial 
federalism (Oww, 7th June 1834). In .sinte of this 
ahandonmeiit co-o|)ei*ative societies had been swept 
into the stream mainly by Owen. Pare (Owen’s 
son-in-law) and Dr. King turned their clubs, 
“trading associations,” and “union exchanges” 
into “eijuitable exchaiige.'i,” federated thr6..gliout 
the length and breadth of tlie laud, and in a 
year or two were nearly all enguljified (Booth 
.says “all but four,” Hiibert Oirm, p. 154, but see 
Working Men Co-opaaturs by Aclaud and Jones, 
p. 23). 

III. Labour Exchange Notes. “ Ibis little and 
apparently iusigniheaut in.strument would bring 
prosperity to all,”—so said Owen of the first of 
the notes reiircscnted here {Orisia, 2iid October 
1832), which bears date dfteen days after the 
Bromley bazaar stores were opened for Exchange. 
The example publish|«l in IJoyd Jones’s Lift of 
Owen, 2nd ed., 18uo, j-. 240, is marked “Birming- 
ban. Branch,” has no reference to an eight hours’ 
day (>is the one given here ha.s), but has the same 
pattern. “ The sun of truth ” recalls the titles of 
two Oweaite newspapers, the daily and weekly 
True Sun. The beehive commemorates one of 
Owen’s favourite fables {Crisis^ ii. 40). The 
scales of justice adorn, also, J. Warren’s corn- 
note of 1852. The note is in form a bill of 
exchange, and in substance a deposit-receipt, 
and therefore, unlike tlio I.O.U.’s devised by 
Warren, precluded credit. ■* It was transferable 
in name and fact, but not in law. The second 
and third of tliese notes were obviously issued by 
the “Loudon Co-ojierativo leading Association," 
and the word “ central ” indicates that they 
were fcilerating. There i.s no trace ot notes actually 
issued by this or any other co-operative society 
liefbre April 1832. E. Nash, tlie secretary of 
Owen’s central association, wliose name appears 
on the first note, often warned people against 


1 Thu commission cliargud was 61 per centato Id. in Is. 
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noted iftsned by non'affiliated societies which 
worked on slishlly different lines (CWs/s, i. 
143); perliaj)8 this society was rolerrod to. On 
14th April 1833, “extensive premises in Red Lion 
Square, lately the Labour Exchange and Institu¬ 
tion for the Working Cl.xsscs," were advertised for 
sale ; these premises were apparently relerreil to. 
The third note marks the point where the lal>our* 
standard degenerates into or emerges from the 
money stauilard. Owen’s first dralt-note {Cristis, 
20th Juno 1832) also stated that “the price of 
labour is 6d. an hour ” ; but the rules explain 
that this super8cri})tion only meant lliat materials 
were valued thus ; Warreu's notes, which he sug¬ 
gested for general use, were as follows :— 


Cost Die Limit of Prief. 

Sciwi Hours 

JVo( tran'iferahle 

7‘1'3 jioiinds. 

Labor for labor. 

(Figure of Justice) 
Justice 

Due to Jacob Smith 

• SEVEN nOUKS’ LABOR. 

In House Rout 

orSEVEN-TWELVE POUNDS of CORN. 


Warren’s circulating medium, which he forbade 
to circulate, in effect substituted corn for labour, 
just as this thinl note substitutes com or labour 
as the standanl of value. Tliis note is practically 
a bill of exchange ; only a technicality of English 
law jmeveiits it being regarded as such. 

[Noyes, American Socialvnm ,—Ileujamin Jones, 
Go- 0 }>cralive Production (1894), ch. viii. Labour 
Exchanges. For corn notes, see Ilouse of Coiumons’ 
discussion, 11th and TJth June, 1822, and passages 
from Adam Smith and Locke cited by Western in 
support, ami criticised by Ricardo.] j. d. u. 

IV. The Pi'incipleii on which they njere based. 
As the Assiumats were a paper curremy 
based upon land, so Rol>ert Owen proposed iii 
1820, and his scKiletics tried to carry out in 1832, 
a currency based upon labour. His Ial)Our notes 
were warrants issued on the strength of an hour’s 
labour, and entitling the holder to goods from the 
store of the issuing exch.ange “to the value of one 
hour.” Articles were to be excljange<l at cost price, 
cost being assumed to bo simply the labour spent 
on them. For the sake oj bridging over the 
b'luisitiou from the old currency to tlie new, 
labour was valued at 6d. an hour. Thus at llie 
labour bank in the Gotliic IJall, Marylebone, those 
who deposited goods at the stores were paid in 
labour-notes according to the value of tlid”goods os 
so estimated. 

For several mouths there was every sign of 
success, and some hundreds of London tradesmen 
igreod to take the notes in payment from tlicir 
mstomers. The pros})erity of the co-operative 
exchanges caused the rise of spurious rival in- 
ititutiona which soon' forfeilo<l the public con* 
Idence, and in the course of the year broiight 
bemselves and their moilels to a common ruin. 

li any case no permanent prosperity could 
lave been expected. Beginning with the error of 
reating all value as a mutter of cost and oil 
lost as labour, the promoters of the scheme were, 
Msldes, not equal to the task of distinguishing 
letween the hour's labour of the skilled and 
Bdusti-ioas and the h<mr’B labour of the unskilled 


or the idle. To discriminate accurately by haviiq 
regard to length of training and to the ease oi 
dilliculty of the labour attested by the note wouh' 
have complicated a scheme of wliich the mosl 
vaunted merit was its simplicity. Owen himself 
too, was conscious that, especially at first, the way« 
and even the language of ordinary business ^usl 
l»o preserved. But his followers, with few excep* 
tions, were without discretion, and imposition was 
easy. Men brought goods tliat were unsaleable ic 
the ordinary market, turned them into labour- 
notes, and with these notes drew useful and sale¬ 
able articles from the stores. If careful valuation 
had been made for them by a common pawn¬ 
broker, the exchange societies iniglit, at a small 
expense of dignity, have pur- 
chiised a longer lease of life. 
The idea of a labour note was 
in Owen's mind os early os 
1820. Ill the Report to the 
County of Lanark, 1820 {LifCi 
vol. ii. 267 seq., ho says that 
“ tlic natural stjiudard of value 
is in principle human labour," 
“the average of human labour or power may be 
a-sfevtuned; aud, as it forms the essence of all 
wealth, its value in every article of produce may 
also Ihi ascertained, and its exchangeable value with 
all other values fixed accordingly, the whole to be 
permanent for a given period. Human labour 
would thus acquire its natural or intrinsic value " 
(see Value, Measuhk ok). 

Owen continues p. 278), “ To make labour 
the standard of value it is necessary to ascertain 
the amount of it in all articles to be bought and 
sold. This is in fact already a<.:coiuplished, aud 
is denoted by what in commerce is technically 
termed the ‘prime cofct,’ or the net value of the 
whole labour contaiued in any article of value the 
material contaiued in or consumed by tlie manu¬ 
facture of the article forming a part of the whole 
labour,” “ The genuine principle of barter was to 
cxcliange the BU])po8ed prime cost of, or value of 
labour*iu, one article against the prime cost of, 
or amount of labour in, one article, against the 
prime cost of, or amount of labour contained in 
any other article. 'ITiis is the only equitable 
principle of exchange," and it may be secured 
without sacrifice of modem improvements (p. 279), 
“ by permitting the exchange to be made through 
a couveuieut medium to rcjireseut this value," 
He goes on (p. 304): “A paper representative of 
the value of labour manufactured on the principle 
of the new notes of the Bank of England will 
servo for every purpose of their [the as.sociation’s] 
domestic commerce or exchanges and will be issued 
only for intrinsic value received and iu store." 

it must be said that these notes caunot fairly be 
coraparoi with ordinary bank notes ; they were 
not issued for profit or on a calculation of prob¬ 
able demands for payment, but simply to effect 
the excliange of two supposed equivalents both 
finally existing at the time of exchange. Overt 
issue was impossible, for the goods might be said 
to go with the notes, as with bills of latling. 
In theory they were always convertible. If 
depreciation occurred, it was because of the 
spread of disbelief iu the possibility of carrying 




ont the conditions of the scheme, not from the viii.—Bergianin Jones, Co-operaiwe Production 
nature of the cose owing to an issue t^eyond the (1894). cb. viii. (the best short account), 
needs of the public. Among the original nutliorities are the (Jrisia 

[A. IleUI, Socialt OescJdchte Englands (1881), (organ of the co-oporative societies), the Infe of 
i. 360-372.—Anton Mengcr, lircJit avf den t'olhn Lo\i'tt the chartist, ;iiid the Place Collection ir 
Arbcitsertiofj^ 2n(l ed. liS91, pp. 59, 04, cj). a’so the Hriti.sh Museum.] J. B. 

pp* 89, 90, lor the ArUitsijdd of liodhuitus, and Other “labour notes" besides these, appear to 
•pamm for parallels from later socialistic writers, have existed. The lolloping is a description of a 
with whom the idea became very popular.— proof of one which is preserved in a collection 
The idea occurs in W. Heibert’s pamphlet on made by Francis Placjs, in four volume.s of his, 
Ilarmimy^ 1825, p. 32 ; and W. Thompson’s Dis- Owen’s, and similar authors’ writings ranging from 
iribuiion of 1824, p. 524.—G. J. Holy- 1817 to 1832 on Labour Questions and Political 

oake, llistory of Co-opetation (1875), vol. i. ch. Economy. 

Itenioved from the Gothic Hall to 
Ko. 17 JJcrtfoid Stnu't, Tottenham Court Hood. 
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The true standard 
of Value, is laihour 


Here is a view 
of a Gothic Hall 
4 stories high 
with 7 wiudow.s 
ill front (coi)pi,T plate) 


No.M 

Deliver to the Bearer, Gootls 
to the Value of hours labour 


BAZAAB 


The Equitable 
reward ol lia 1 >our 
is Equal [inbour 



j^l (not“«l) jManager, 


At foot of the example fmm which tliis descri]»- 
tion is taken, i.s written, it is believed in Place’* 
own handwriting— disconlinued. 

The “Gothic Hall” referred to, or rather de¬ 
picted on he labour note described above, was in 
the New Bond, Marylebone. It is described in an 
octavo page, broadside, in one of the four volumes 
collectcil by Plnce. The broadside say.s “ Labour 
Exchange was begotten in the years li27 and 
1828,^ but was not liom until the month of Ai'ril 
]8b2, when it came into existence in the New 
Roaii, Marylcbone, where it continued ^or some 
time to grow and thrive, and promised in due time 
to becomo a full gi'owu man. But unfortunately, 
in the month of September of the same year. It 
was placed at nurse ... in Gray's Inn Hoad. 
.. . After undergoing about four months'ignorant, 
experimental torture, it died, madi lamented by 
all its real friends ...” (BroiMl.si(lo is signed W. 
K., Oliarlotte Streol, Portland Place, June 1835). 

LABOUR IN PRISONS. Soo Prisok 
Labouiu 

I^ABOUU IN RELATION TO THE LAW. 
Under this heading it is proposed to sketch 
the general nature of the legal relations sub¬ 
sisting between wage-paid Tn-unal labourers 
and their omi>loyers. 

Formerly, the law would not permit a work¬ 
man to practise a skilled trade unless he had 
served a regular apprenticeship ; and, in some 

1 First published and recommended in No. 1 and 11 
of the Unim ExeJiange (huetU, and afterwards conUnned 
through the oolamiii of the Weekly Free iVw news¬ 
paper. 


industries, thev ancient system of niaater, 
Jouriioyman, and apprentice still survives. 
But, since the liual repeal of the Statute of 
Apprenticeship (5 ICliz. c. 4) in 1814, it has been 
deprived of its legal sanction, and, in Ihe larger 
industries, is rapidly becoming obsolete (see 
Aiu‘rentiokship ; AiTRKNTiCESHir, Statute 
I or). 

At the present day, the nature of the legal 
relation.s between oinjiloyer and workman, do- 
jieiidiug, &si it does, so largely on the tenna of 
the contiact o. se.vice, varies very consider¬ 
ably. In the average ease, however, the work¬ 
men employed in the larger and better paid 
imlustries arc engagwl for about a fortnight, 
althcugli the contract is understood to be 
rencwcil at the end of that time, unless one or 
other of the jiarties shall have given a stipulated 
leugih of notice to terminate it. Every such 
contract is enlbrccable at law, so as to render 
liable to <lamages the eni]»Ioyer ceasing to em¬ 
ploy, or the w’orkman ceasing to work without 
giving the 8ti}ndatcd notice, but not so as to 
enable any court to comi)el specific perform¬ 
ance, or gi’ant an injunction against a contem¬ 
plated breach ol' the agreement. A workman 
leaving his employment voluntarily and with¬ 
out notice, cannot recover wages for the uucom- 
jdeted period of service in the course of w'liich h< 
leaves. When summarily dismissed for no fauH 
of liis owm, he c-an recover the full wag<» thal 
would have become payable if he had receivec 
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the proper notice; but, if he has been guilty of 
misconduot, he can only recover the wages, of 
which, at the date of his dismissal, |>ayTnent is 
actually duo. The types of misconduct that 
will justify the summary disiriissal of a work¬ 
man are: (<*) dishono.sty; (i) disobediniico to 
lawful and reasonable orders; (r) iiabitual 
neglect in the discharge of ordinary duties; 
(d) drunkenness, or gross immoral conduct; 
and («) incompoteiice; but, if a workman be 
ordered to do anything outside the sjdiere of 
the particular duties which ho has expressly or 
by implication undeitaken to discharge, Jic is 
not guilty of “ disobedienoe to a reasonable 
order ” in refusing to comply. 

An emjdoyer can reeovor damages from any 
|)erson wlio has succeeded in pcrsua<]ing his 
workmen to break their contracts with him, or 
in keeping them away from their work by 
force. He also has a right of action against 
any person who has employed his workmen 
after receiving notice of tfieir i)revion3 engage¬ 
ment to work for liim. He can recover from 
the workmen themsdves the wages which their 
broach of contract has enabled them to earn 
elsewhere, and can oven claim from the persuii 
who has wrongfully employed but not paid 
them, a sum equivalent to the value of their 
services. Finally, lie can recover damages from 
any jKsrson who, by using or threatening to use 
violence, has deterred workmen from entering 
upon or renewing contracts to work for him, 
while any agreement that he ijiay have ina<le 
not to employ a jKirticular workman or class of 
workmen is “in rostraiut of trade,” and not 
enforceable against him. 

Couvm?oly, a wojkman can rocover danmges 
from any person who lias succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing his employer to break hi-^ contract with 
him, and bo can oven sue any person who, by 
threatening or using nolonce, lias deterred him 
from entering upon or renewing a contract of 
service. Indec<i, whatever may be said of an 
employer's freedom to choose'liis workmen may 
also be said of a workman’s freedom to choose 
his employer. 

The contract between emjiloycr and workman 
almost always includes a definite agreeiticnt as 
to wages, and from the sum agi-ced ujion no 
deduction that is in contravention of the Truck 
Acts may be made (see Truck Acts). If the 
wages are made payable “by the piece/’ the 
employer, being under agreement to pay them 
at speciiled periods, and not to terminato tlie 
contract without giving a stipulated length (jf 
notice, is bound to find enij)loymo]it for the 
wor*. an between the date of tiie notice and 
the date of the termination of the contract. 

An undertaking is implied on the part of 
the workm.an to conform to the general rules of 
discipline prevailing in the employer’s service, 
and, so far as relates'to ihe employer's responsi¬ 
bility for his workmen’s personal safety, there 


ii implied, on his part, an obligation to use 
due diligence to associate them with competent 
mates and superiors. 

.On leaving his employer’s seiwice, a workman 
cannot demand any testimonial of character. 
Testimoni.als given to liiin by former employers, 
however, are his property, although any porfon 
subsequently employing liim may iin})air their 
value by writing an adverse opinion on the 
same paper. These “ character-uotes ” are 
“privileged,” and may, therefore, contain de¬ 
famatory statements without cx|)Osiiig the 
writer to an action for libel. But proof of 
malice will destroy the privilege, and, whereas 
uilful falsehood proves the jircsenco of malice, 
truthfulness does not prove its absence. A 
workman ^VI•iting or uttering a false character 
of himself is guilty of forgui-y. 

]^y the following statutes, the legal relation of 
em|)loycr and workman has been further deGned. 

The Preferential Payments in Bankrajiicy Act 
18S8.—By this act, workmen are given ^jriority 
over certain other classes of creditors m respect of 
tile wages due to tliem from a bankrupt employer. 
Similar provisions are contained in the Companies 
Act-s 18t)2 and 1867, in respect of tlie wages due 
from a company in process of winding up. 

TIu Wayes Attackvient Abolition Act 1870.— 
T}n.s act forbids judges and magi^^trates to make 
orders for the attachment of workmen’s wages. 

The Truck Acts 1831 and 1887.—Tliese acts 
<'Oiiipel emplojers to ])ay Ihoir workmen’s wages 
in coin and in full (see Tuucic Ac.tb). 

The Payment of Wayes in IHdiic Houses Pro- 
hibitUm Act 1883.—Tiiis act is, in its object, 
au.alogou.s to the Truck Acts. 

The, Employers’ finfnlUy Art 1880 and The 
U’ji’kmeiis VmipetistUion Acl 1897. —'ibose acts 
amend tiio cDiumon law neL'ligciu’e Jis ii))phed 
to die coiuliut of emploj ers ami workmen inter se, 
by muKiijg every i‘mpliiyer liable, in certain speci- 
lied elaslfe.sof cases, for tin* personal iiijiiries caused 
to lii.s wcrknieii (see rkurLOYKits’ Liaiiility Act). 

The Factory Act 1001.—The jirlmary object 
of lids act is to regulate llie coiulitious of laiiour 
iu manufacturing establishments where “ pro¬ 
tected persons” (i.c. women, youug persoii-s and 
childieu) are employed; but some of its pro- 
visious bear directly upon the employment of 
adult tnahis. Among other statutes regulating the 
employment of jiroteetcd persons, the Agricultural 
CJaugs Act 1867 ; the Children Daugcrous Per¬ 
formances Act 1879; the Prevention of Cruelty 
to, and Protection of Children Act 1872; and 
the Hhop Honrs Acts 1892 and 1895, may hero be 
noticed (see Factouv Acts). 

The Trade Union Acts 1871, and 1876, and the 
.Tirade Union [l^ovUlcnt Funds) Act 1893.— 
These acts have reinlcred the property of the 
associations, formed by employers and workmen 
for the protection of their respective intorests, 
Itigitiiu.itc objects of trusts, notwithstanding that 
their purposes may be “in restraint of ti'ade”; 
and they have exempted from income tax the por¬ 
tions of a trade union’s funds that are set apart 
for provident benefits. But tliey have not giver 




trade uniona the legal status of corporatioiiB, 
althou/rh tliey are able to sue and be sued in the 
courts (see Tradb Unions). 

The Conspiracy and PiSiteciion of Frop&rtv Act 
1676 .—This act regulates the conduct of stiiKi^. 
It provides that no combination to do any act in 
Hirthcrance of a trade dispute shall be indictable 
as a conspiracy, uuIti.HS the conteiiijdated act would 
be criminal if done by one individual; but it 
renders liable to fine or iraprisouiuent any person 
who, with a view to coinpclJmg another pei-son to 
do or abstaiu from doing any act which tho latter 
has a legal right to abstaiu from doing or to <lo, 
uses or threatens to use violence towards him, 
persistently follows him about, hides his tools, or, 
except for the purpose of communicating inlorrna- 
tion, besets Ids rcsi<Ience or place of work (.see 
Stuikes and Combikatjon Imw.s). 

The Employers and Workmen Act 1875.—This 
act confers and enlarges ceitain jurisdictions 
as to disputes between cniploycrs ami work¬ 
men. It enables county courts, ami, in some 
eases, courts of summary jmisdiction — (fi) to 
{uljust and set olT claims, wliethcr for wages, 
damaget, or otlicrwise; (/^) to resciiiJ contracts 
of service on such terms os may be just; and 
(c) with tlio plaintili’s consent to accept security 
from the diifeiidant lor the jierform.ance of so 
much of Ills contiact as is unjierl'ormed, in 
lieu of ilamagos. 'I’he Conciliation (Masters and 
Workmen) Act 1896, also makes provision 
for flctding tlisputes between both parties. 

In adilition to these statutes, there is a large 
imiss Oi' legislation regulating the conditions ol 
employment m particular industries. Of this the 
following acts arc among the most important ex¬ 
amples. Tlie Alkali Works Regulation Acts 1881 
and 1892 ; the Canal Boats Acts 1877 to 1884 ; 
the Coal Mmos Regulation Act 1887, and the 
Coal Mines 'Check Weigher) Act 1894; the Cotton 
Clc.h ractorie-i Act 1889 ; the Hosiery Manu¬ 
facture (Wages) Act 1874 ; the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894 ; tiie Mctalliferou.s Mines Regulation 
Acts 1872 and 187.5; tho Metropolitai* Public 
Carriages Act 1869 ; the Quarries Act 1894 ; tho 
liaiiway Regulation Act 1893; and the White 
I.ead t’actorias and Bakehouses Act 1883. Tbaob 
Unions and Stbikes, App. 

[See Jevons, T/ie Slate in relation to LaJmtr, — 
Rumsey, Legal Handbook for Eviplojcrs and 
Einploycd.] T. G. S. 

LABOUR, Mobility of. By the “ mobility 
of labour” is meant tho degree c.f lacility with 
which, in response to any inducement, labourers 
move from one employment or place to another. 
For, the labour being inseparable from the 
labourer, “the mobility of labour and the 
mobility of the laboimer are convertible terms ” 
(Marshall, Principles^ vol. i. 6tb cd., bk. vi. 
ch. iv. § 5). 

The movement of progressive societies from 
status to contract (tj). Maine, Ancient Law, 
p. 170) has ueceasarily involved a conospondiiig 
increa.se in the mobility of labour. In the old 
Village Communities (q.v,), and even now in 
the statioiiai-y civilisations of the East, the 
workers' position is, with a few “safety valves ” 


(Pagohot, *Bcon(»nie Studies, p. 85), fixed by th« 
rigid rule of Custom {q.n.) (see also Caste; 
Fuiction in Econ,), Under the feudal system 
(see Feudalism), it was scarcely less rigidly 
fixed by “ inherited and forced, rather than free, 
contracts ” (Cunningham, Growth of English In¬ 
dustry, vol. i. (1890), p. 129, cp. ib. p. 5). But 
in modern western nations there is, to a consider¬ 
able extent, freedom of movement,—most pro¬ 
nounced of all in the United States, the coxmtry 
which has broken most completely with the 
traditions of the ancient world. Under tho 
modern industrial regime, however, so large in 
number, so incalculable in their operation, are 
the variable causes that afllct the demand for the 
produce of any given industry or locality, and 
so quick the resjionsc of cajiital to the call of 
higher interest, that there is a continual tend¬ 
ency to disturb the relation subsisting between 
the supply of and the demand for labour. And, 
since perfect mobility is the attribute only of 
thatmytliicul being, the Economic Man (^.v.), 
labour is, during the ]irocess of readjustment, 
in some cases at a scarcity value, while in others 
its remuneration is nruch below the natural 
level (c}». Sidgwick, Principles, 8rd eiL, bk. ii. 
cli. xi. § 7). 

With reference to movement from em{)loy- 
ment to emjdoyment, altogether ajiart froiri 
inqicdinicnts to mobility in its every aspect 
arising from legal restrictions and combinations 
of labourers (see ApruENTiCKsiiiP; ArpKEN- 
TiCEsHip, Statute ok; CoiiporationsopAtits 
AND Trades; Gilds; Trade Unions), the 
ten<lci)oy luider free competition to equality 
ill the net advantages of difforent employments 
“in the same neighbourhood” insisted on by 
Adam Smith {W. of N., bk. i. ch. x., begin¬ 
ning), is now seen to be subject to greater 
qualiHcation than he was disposed to admit 
(see Sidgwick, TViWtjj/cs, pp. 109-200, 320-326; 
Walker, Wages Qaestimi (1886), p. 192 scg.). 
.1. S. Mill speaks of the industrial .society of his 
day 08 distingu' hable into foiu* grades, between 
wb.ich the mobility of labour was practically 
non-existent (Principles, bk. ii. ch. xiv. § 2; 
cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles of Pd. Econ. 
(1874),"pp. 69-78). But the subsequent course 
of social evolution has, as Mill foresaw (loc. dt .), 
greatly loosened the bonds of custom and tmdi- 
tion (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. iv, ch. vi. 
§ 8). At jiresent the chief obstacles to this 
“vertical movement ” (Marshall) are, directly oi 
indirectly, traceable t*^ tl^e unequal distribution 
of wealth. It is this that kecfis the highci 
forms of labour at a “monopoly” (Mill, loc. 
cit.), or rather “scarcity” (Sidgwick, loc. cU.) 
value. Tlie lower the gi-ade uf labour, the lest 
able and the less willing, on the average, art 
parents to “sacrifice tliemselves for the sake oi 
their children” (Marshall, Principles, bk. vi 
ch. iv. § 2 ; cp. bk. iv. cli. vi. 7, 8), and thi 
obstacle is only diminished, not removetl, bj 
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the growth of morality and enlightehmont, and 
by state-aided education. But in op}>osing the 
“horizontal movement” (Marshall), i.c. from 
one employment to another in the same grade, 
this cause is important only in so far as it tends 
to perpetuate the sway of custom, ignorance, 
and inertia over the poorer dosses. The chief 
hindrance to such movement seems rather to be 
this, that all save the lowest forms of labour 
involve on the ])art of the workman a certain 
amount of techiiical skill and training, which 
is rendered useless by a change of occupation. 
In this connection, however, Ihof. Marshall 
notes that the increasing use of complex 
machinery, calling as it does for judgment and 
general intelligence, rather than mere manual 
dexterity, tends, while accompanied by increas¬ 
ing subdivision of labour, to replace the former 
well-nigh insurmountable barriers between dif- 
went omidoyments by “ thin lines of division,” 
which arc easily passed on the appearance of 
any considerable and lasting inducement (cp. 
Principles, bk. iv. ch. vi. § 2 ; oh. ix. §§ 3, 4, 
6; bk. vi. ch. v. § 3), 

As regards movement between difici'ciit locali¬ 
ties, that poverty and ignorance are not the only 
impediments in the way of such migration 
is clear, since ‘‘the increased facilities of 
locomotion, and the extended knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by the working classes as to the conditions 
of life in parts outside their immediate locali¬ 
ties,” did not, during the latter i>art of the IDth 
century, materially increase tlie “migration 
within the holders of England and Wales” 
(Cmsns (1891) General Ueport, p. 61).* It 
still, then, “appears evidently from experi¬ 
ence that man is, of all sorts of luggage, the 
moat difficult to be transported” (JVcalih of 
Naliona, M'Culloch’s ed., p. 34). Historic legal 
restrictions apart (see Skttlement, Poor Law), 
we have here to reckon not only with the 
influence of marriage and the existence of 
family life, but also with the labourer’s natural 
attachment to early friends* and the scenes of 
childhood, including a feeling of reluctance, 
half unconscious it may be, to forsake the 
vicinity of the green churchyard where his 
forefathers sleep. In opposing the *i;ran8fer 
of labour from one country to another, the 
combined influence of these motives is d priori 
more powerful; and there are fraqiiontly in this 
case additional drawbacks, such as diflereuce of 
climate, geographical distance, and poculiaritios 
of national character^in respect of language, 
raligion, political institutions, and modes of 


1 iii3 Stport {p. 01) states that the native population 
shows ‘‘stationary habits of a very decided character." 
The percentage of “stationary nativesnatives of 
England and Wales enumerated in their nuUvu counties) 
was 74-04 in 1871,76*19 in 1881,74-86 in 1891, proportions 
practically identicaL It is, liowever, not^ that “ttie 
counties that retain Ohe largest proportion of their 
natives are, as might be expect, those which offer the 
chaneas of remunerative occupation.’* 


life (cp. Cairnes, loading Principles, pt. iii. oh. 
i. § 2). It is this relatively greater immobility 
of labour, as between diiferent nations, that L 
generally lield to necessitate a 8i)ecial theoiy 
of International Trade (q.v.) (see EiaiGRA- 
tion). 

[Sec also Clifle Leslie, Essays in Political find 
Moral Philosophy (1879), Essays xii. xxiv.— 
Marsball, Principles oj Mconaniics, vol. i., 5th ed. 
bk. IV. ch. X. § 4, ch. xii. §§ 6-12 ; bk. vi. ch. iii. 
§ 2 (reply to Cliffe Le.sliu), ch. iv. §§ 2-5, ch. v. 
§§ 1-3, cli. xiii. § 7; A])peiKlix G.—Nicholson, 
Efects of Machinery on Wages (1892), ch. i. 
passim, ch. v., also pp. 70, 129-130.—Walker, 
Wages Qaestion, chs. x. xi. xviiL On legal 
restrictious, gild regulations, etc., see Wealth of 
Nalions, bk. i. ch. x. pt. ii.—Brentano, JHsiory 
and Development of GUds and Trade Unions .— 
C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (1890).—Sir G. 
Nicholls, Uislory of the. English Poor Laws (1864). 
On international mohility, see above, vol. i. p. 761» 
col. 1, par. 2.—Ricardo, Principle ed. Goimer 
(1891), p. 117.—J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. iii. 
ch. xvii. § 1.—Cliffe Leslie, in Fortnighllf Review, 
XXV. p. 912 (Juno 1879).—Bastable, Theory of 
International Trade, 1887, ch. i.—Edgeworth, in 
Economic Journal, vol. iv. p. 36 (March 1894).— 
Census (1891), General Report, pp. 5-(5, 83-84, 
126.] A. B. 0. 

LABOUR NOTES. See Labopr Excuanoe ; 
Owen, Robert. 

LABOUR ORGANISATION. See In- 
DU8TRY, Organisation of ; Trade Unions. 

LABOUR, PRODUCTIVE. See Prodpo- 
TivE Labopr. 

LABOUR KENT. See Rent, Labopr. 

LABOUR, Skilt.ed. The wealtli of a nation 
in any given environment depends chiefly on 
“ tile skill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
its labour is generally applied” {Wealth of 
Nations, p. 1); or, in other words, the gi-cater 
his skih the more successful, ceteris paribus, is 
man in turning the rest of nature, animate or 
inanimate, to the satisfaction of his wants (see 
Efficiency of Labopr). But, while tlicro are 
as many kinds and qualities of skill as there 
are varieties of mind, skill of some sort is in¬ 
separable from even the rudest forms of Labour 
(y.v.) (cp, Dukeof Argyll, UnseenFoundatiorisof 
Society, 1893, p. 78). Tliere is thus no clear- 
cut distinction between skilled and unskilled 
labour. The case illustrates well the principle 
of continuity, the difference being in degi-ee 
rather than in kind (cp. Mar.shall, Principles of 
Economics, 5th cd. p. 206, and Preface). The 
distinction, moreover, such as it is, must vaiy 
from ago to and from country to countiy. 
Thus all English, and still more all American, 
labour is skilled in comparison with that of 
more backward races; and to our medieeval 
ancestors much of what we now regard as nida 
or unskilled would have seemed skilled labour; 
just as much of the so-called akilled labour ol 
to-day, e.g, that of the copying clerk, may U 




Re unskilled of future generations (cp. Marshall, 
hrindpl.ca, p. 206 ct seq.). These, however, are 
kmiliar difficulties in the way of economic 
dassification and definition (cp. Sidgwi<-k, 
VrinvipUs of Vol. Econ.^ 3rd ed. p. 60). 

What then is implied in the phrase “fikilltd 
abtur ” as ordinarily undci'stood ? Clearly 
^neral intelligence, foresight, energy, and 
lonesty are qualities which, depending as they 
io largely on inherited race character, and on 
sarly environment and training, constitute the 
•aw material of all industrial skill whatever— 
i material, too, of very various qualities in 
lifforent races and individuals (cp. F. A. Walker, 
Vol. FM>n.y 2nd ed. pp. 51-53). The phrase, 
lowever, as commonly used, seems to imply, in 
iddition to this, the possession of a certain 
imount of technical skill—of ability specialised 
n some imrticular direction, wlictlier it be of 
;he faculties required in business management 
)r for the professional work of lawyers, physicians, 
accountants, and such like, or the manual 
lexterity, tiie quickness of hand and eye, tlie 
^cchniquo of j)articular industries. Skilled 
abour, then, may be taken as labour dilfercn- 
iated, by training and cxiKjrience, to such an 
jxtent that its transference to other occupations 
vould ini’olve, ctUris parihuSi an appreciable 
Jidusfrial loss, as contradistinguished from the 
jonciul mas" of nido or unskilled labour, the 
.ransfernico of which from one occupation to 
mother would, in this respect, involve no great 
lacrilice of labour power (see LAnouii, Mobiuty 
)F). 

This acqiiii'cd skill of the labourer is by Adam 
Smith included in the “ fixed capital" of the 
'ociety (so( Cai iTAi,). It may, he says, in a 
lotL^voithy passage, “be considered in the 
lame light as a machine or iiisinuneut of trade 
vhich facilitates and abi'idges labour, and which, 
/hough it costs a certain oxjieuse, repa}^ that 
expense with a jirofit ” ( Wealth of NatUmSf 
Vl'Cuilooh’s cd. p. 122). And the analogy is 
itiiking though incomplete ; the motives which 
iotermine the sujfply of matciial capital do 
nfluenco to a certain extent the supply of that 
personal cajntal which we teim industrial skill. 
But the thcoi'y of Exchange (y.^*.) docs not ex- 
laust the problem of Disteiijuii.)N {q.v.). A 
nan’s industiial skill, though partly the reward 
>f liis own effort and sacrifice, is also in great 
mrt due to the ellbrt and sacrifice of his parents 
)ii his behalf. He who sows, acta in the full 
jonsciouanoss that the harve^, on its material 
ado at least, will in all probability be reaped 
yj another. And this fact alone—indcj)cnd- 
mtly of the longer duration of tko w’orking life 
)f man compared'witi; tl it of a machine, and 
;he consequently gi*eater difficulty of forecasting 
’uture earnings (cp. Marshall, Principles, bk. 
rt. ch. V, §§ 1, 2)—suffices to difl’ercutiate 
bo a certain extent the production of skill from 
that of material capital For “ the investment 


of capital rearing and early training ol 

tlte workers of England is limited by the re¬ 
sources of the i)arent8 in the various grades of 
society, by their power of forecasting the future, 
and by their willingness to sacrified themselves 
for the sake of their cliildreu ” {ibid. bk. vx. ch. 
iv. § 2). 

There is, however, no question that indus¬ 
trial developxneut is steadily raising the ratio 
of skilled to unskilled labour (cp. Kicholson, 
Vrinciplesof Pol. Ecm., vol. i. 1893, p. 120). 
On the one hand, the growing comfort, morality, 
enlightenment, and forethought of the mass of 
the people, and a keener a})preciation on the 
part of governments of the importance of indus¬ 
trial forces in detei'mining national strength, 
and of the consequent urgent need of education, 
combine to rapidly increase the supply of trained 
abilities (see Maiuhall, PHndjdes, bk. iv. ch. 
vi.); wiiile on the other, the progress of science 
and its practical application to industrial pro¬ 
cesses, accompanied as it is by the gi'owth of 
a world-wide interdependence of industry, is 
jxrobably associated with an increase no less 
I’apid in the demand for industrial skill (see 
Division of Labour; Localisation of In¬ 
dustry). 

Machine production being specially character¬ 
istic of the present industrial era, the portion 
of this problem which has received most atten¬ 
tion is the elfect of machinery on skill. In 
the matter of the introduction of machinery, 
as so often in economic questions, it is necessary 
to carefully distinguish between the immediate 
and the ultimate ellects of the change. T5»e 
former, us exjwsrienco shows, are, from the 
standpoint of the labourer at least, pernicious. 
Machinery, wlien introduced, doprcciales the 
value of the labourer’s only cajutal—his skill; 
for unskilled labourers, inclurling women and 
children, can by its aid acconqdish the task 
which formerly demanded the liiglily 8i)ecialised 
skill and judgment of the artisan ; and the 
amount of har’ his) thus occasioned will be 
grf*ater the more sudden the change and the loss 
the mobility of tlie dis})laced labour (cp. Ni(;hol- 
son, Ejfcds of Machinery on Wages, 1892, pp. 43- 
44). Btit this is only the transitional aspect 
of the problem, which remains to be contem¬ 
plated fx'om the point of view of social statics 
iibid. pp. 55-56, 83 seq.). Machinery once 
generally adopted—is the result an increase 
in the ratio of skilled to unskilled labour, or is 
the net elfect tbo reverse ^f this ? That the in¬ 
vention, manufacture, management, and repair 
► of machiricr}*, and the organisation and other 
functions consequent on the regime of machine 
production, yearly demand higher end h^her 
forms of skill, is a truth im])lied in the uni¬ 
versal recognition of the giowing im|)ortance of 
technical education (sec Education). And 
that this highly skilled labour is itself a steadily 
increasing ^xroportion of the whole seemi 
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probable. lu favour of thia view, soe Marahall, 
frinci]^es, bk. iv. cb. ix. §§ 3-6 ; Nicholson, 
S£ecU of Machinery, ]>p. 82-92 ; Gitibn, Essays 
inFmmice, 2Dd series, 1887, Essays, ix. x. xi., 
op. also Census ISOl, Cencral Report, j). 57 etc. 
Against it see Hobson, EvohUion of Modem 
Gapitalisni, 1894, pp. 252-254. So far, there¬ 
fore, the tendency of machinery would seem to 
be, as Professor ftlarshall insists, to increase the 
proportion of labour engaged in occujwitions 
which arc at once more interesting, more intel¬ 
lectual, and call into play the higlier fonn.s of 
skill {loc. cit.). 

A moic debatiihle point is the influonco of 
machinery on the skill of the niachiTic tender— 
the ordinaiy factory hand. On the one side it 
is maintained that machinery, while increasing 
man’s power over nature, and narrowing the 
held for muscular exertion and mere manual 
skill, tends at the sanio time to lessen the 
monotony of labour, and to coirosi>oii(iiiigly in¬ 
crease the scope for the ojicration of the liighor 
mental faculties, which, t(io, the worker is 
hotter able to develop siiice his labour is less 
exhausting (c]>. Marshall, Prituiplcs, bk. iv. ch. 
ix.). On the other side it is held that, except 
as regaixls a few industries such as watchmaking, 
this view is much too optiiuisl.ic ; that, in 
general, under the system of minute (Ha ision of 
labo\ir which accompanies the use of complex 
machinery — partly cause and i)artly conse¬ 
quence,—the factoi-y hand is not properly 
trained to understand as a whole the operation 
of which his work is but a fraction (soe 
Apt*uenticeshii‘) ; that, in consequenoe, his 
labour is monotonous and atlords no scope for 
mentsil activity ; that the habit of conforming 
to tlie automatic movements of the machine 
tends to dwarf the mind; ard tliat, in so far 
as machinery lessens the need for muscular 
exertion and manual skill, it tends to dimii.ssh 
within the factory the dilforeiices in skill, re¬ 
ducing all to one low level (soe Hobson, Eoolu- 
Hon of Capilalisin, ch. ix. <g§ 1, 4, 5). That 
there is a stratum of truth in thia latter or 
more pessimistic view need not bo doubted. 
But it may be noted (1) that it is doubtful how 
far it can be reconcile with the continued 
preference of masters for piecework, or the in¬ 
creasing differences in the wages of workmen 
(cp. Nicholson, Effects of Machinery, 87-88,— 
Hobson, Evolution of Capitalism, 268-259) ; (2) 
that, as its logical outcome, we should exjKjct 
to find machinery /jutting wedge-like into 
industrial society—elevating, educating, in- 
teUectuali'’ing its few masters, degrading and • 
)" '■’lising its many slaves. This, it is true, 
was apparently the experi«ioe of Great Britain 
in the earlier part of last century; hut the 
degradation of labour which then ensued was 
not, as experience shows, a necessary concomi¬ 
tant of machine production, hut simply a feature 
af the industrial chaos which intervened be¬ 


tween the old system of regulation and ti* 
new—between the shelving of the Statut’ 
of Apprenticeship and the gradual substitutioi, 
qf factory legislation (see Apprenticeshij 
Statute of ; Faotoiiy Acts). And, at the 
present time, the mental, no less than the 
jiliysical and moral, degradation of laboiH* is 
most 2 )ronouiiml in those occnjiations in which 
division of labour and the use of inacliiiiery are 
least consjncuous (c)). Nicholson, I'rineiplrs, }>. 
120) ; while, as a mle, the least educative parts 
of factory labour are j)crformed by those wl c 
haveiiseu toil fioin even less skilled occujxi 
tiuns (Marshall, Rrimiplcs, p. 254). On the 
whole, therefore, it would seem that the elfect 
of macliinory on the skill of the machine lender 
will depend chklly on the environment in which 
it woiks~on the minds with which it comes 
into contact. As Trofessor Nicholson aay.s; 
“Machinery of itself does not tend to develop 
the mind a.s the sea and the mounhiin.'! do, but 
still it doe.s not necessarily involve deterioration 
of general mental ability ” {Ejjcets of Mlnhinmj, 
80-81). It will educate only tliose wlio are 
prejiared for it. Under its sway, general ability 
is, as I’rofessor Marshall notes, becoming a 
relatively more important factor of industrial 
.skill (/Va»W/;.V.s“, bk. iv. p]'. 200 ft'., 256, 2.5H, 
261-261, tiM-6Sl, 716-722). lleiici, lhat the 
worker may le.i]) wh.-itever bcie-iil iiiay be in 
his woik, n sound general educ.ition, including 
a training in element.ny icncc, is the great 
deside.iatum of the age oi m-iehiiiciy. 

But, whatever lie tho diicct infliieiioe of 
iiuLchiuery on the skill of the factory baud, 
there cau be no question that the modem in¬ 
dustrial at once the cauM! and tlie con¬ 

sequence of machiner''—with its laige towns, 
iiitcrdepondence of indnstries. and increasing 
complexity of life, calls for much more skill 
and /^-cator intellectual activity rhan foniicrly 
on the part of the average citizen. Tlio very 
forces, moreover, which are thus lengthening the 
l)criod of tutelage, arc at the siiino time provid¬ 
ing the means of sii]»iiort during that ja-riod 
(c}). Giffen, Essays in Finance, 2nd series, 1887 
p. 374, etc.); and tho state jirohibition of the 
labour of children (sec CiiinrniEN’s Labotth) is 
thus ill accordance with the trend of industrial 
evolution. [See also Cliildren’s Act 1908*} 

[In aildition to the authorities cited in the text, 
see Di. Wm. Cunningham, Urmth of English In¬ 
dustry and- Cimiwcrce, vol. i. 1890, pp. 3J 3-314 
(on Craft Gilds).—C. Babbage, Economy of 
Machinery and Mannfactwes, 1832.—U. W. 
('ookc Taylor, The Modem Factory SysicTn, 1891. 
—G. Schulzc-Gavcniitz, Der Crosshetrieh, Leij'zig, 
1892.—A “Memorandmn on the state of the 
skilled-labour Market” appears in the monthly 
issue of the Board of Trade Journal^ A. B. c. 

LABOUR STATUTES originated in an 
attempt to remedy by legislation the dearness 
and scarcity of labour which followed the great 
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jicslil^jjpg of 1349. The first great statute of I 
““Vets (23 Kd. HI. st. 2) uliich served as 
basi.s of nearly all snUsequeiit legi.slnlioii, 
*^<dained that alde-bodied labourers of either’ 
5ei “willlin the ngc of threescore years of age 
. . . not exercising any craft of liis own 
whereof he may live, nor })ro|)cr land about 
whose tillage he may liimsclf occupy, and iiot 
serving any other,” sliould serve any one who 
neodcci liis servict'S, and this for such wages 
and livery as was accustomed to bo given in 
that nciglibomliood in the twentieth year of 
the reign. 

TJie penalty for refusing to work, for depart¬ 
ing from woik willjout lieenac, or behne the 
tenn agreed U])un, or for giving alms to 
“valiant” beggars wlio refused to labour, was 
imprisounicnt. TIjc same enactment was also 
to the labour and wages of artilicers ; 
and sellers of victuals weic forbidden under 
heavy penalty to ask more than a reasonabh* 
price. Owing to the ineHoctiveness of this 
'gji‘>tnie it was re-enaete<l in tlie twenty-fifth 
^ear (st. 2, c. 1, 2) with more jireciso defniition 
as to agricultural and artisan wages, which 
were still to remain at the standai'd of the 
:wenticth year, and none for festival days (see 
also 4 Hen. IV. c. 14). Labourers were to 
serve by the year instead of by the day, and 
were net to leave tlieir town if they could 
obtain wotk there. The j»unishmcnt for in¬ 
fringement of fills statute was a heavy fine, 
the stocks, or imjirisonnient of forty days for 
the first, aii(( a quarter of a year for tlie second 
oflence, at the discretion of the justices. The 
jliiea from the labourers were to go cither to 
the party sneing, or if none would sue, they 
were to be in aid of the town’s contribution to 
tlie Fifteenth (see Fifjkknths and Tenths). 
Labourers fleeing from one county to another 
were to be sent to their county gaol, and this 
ordinance was to be observed in Ijondon as well 
as in all the boroughs of the land (see also 81 
Ed. III. i, c. 7). 

In the thirty-fourth year the penalty of 
im])risonmcnL wa.s substituted for that of fine 
or ransom. All alliances of workmen were to 
be unlawful and void; and all such leaving 
their service for another place wci-e to be out- 
law'od, imprisoned, and burnt in the forehead 
with an ii’oii F in token of falsity. But this 
pain of burning was not to be put in execution 
unless by the advice of tlie j tstices. 

In the thirty'Sixfh year the fines of 
artificers and labourers were to be levied to 
the use of the Gc>mmons. This statute was 
again revived in the forty-second year of 
Edward 111., and ccnlirmed in 2 Richard IT. 
(1, c. 8) (repealed 5 iiUz. c. 4). By the 
statute 12 Rich. II. c. 3 —For the regulation 
of servants, labourers, beggars, and vagabonds 
(repealed 21 Jac. 1. c. 28 ; see also general 
words, 5 £liz. c. 4), it was enacted that any 
you II. 


such w'andering finm their place of employment 
without sealwl letters or testinumial explaining 
the cause of his going and the time of liis 
return, should bo put in the stock.s fill lie 
could find surety for his vcLuiai. Severe 
penalties were inijioscd on the forgers of such 

letters, and on such as ... labourers 

wandering without them. J?y this statute 
arlilieors not otlierwise employed w’cre com¬ 
pelled to work as husbandmen. Tliia was 
confirmed by tlie statute of tlie following year 
(13 Rich. II.), which further oribiined that 
tlie justices in quarter .sessions should a.sse.s.s 
the rate of lahourcis’ wages. By 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 14, labourers were not to be hiretl by the 
week, nor to take hire for holy daj’s nor Evens 
of feasts. SUtiite 7 ITeu. IV. c. 17 contirmed 
that of 2.^ Ed. HI. and 12 Rich. II., ooncern- 
ing labourers, and fiutlier enacted that by 
reason of tlie contiiincd scarcity of “servants 
of husbandry,” no one who bud not rent to the 
value of at lca.st 20s. a yi'ar might ap]ireiitieo 
liis or her child to any cr.dt or rny.stcry, but 
only to such bibonr as the said parent n.sed 
(in ])art repealed hy 8 Hen. VI. 11 ; 12 Hen. 
Vll. 1; and entirely by the opciution of 5 
Eliz. 4, § 2). 

lint, inasmneh as servants and labourers 
continued to “tlco fioim comity to county, to 
the gi’cat damage of gentlemen .‘ind otliera to 
whom they seive,” it was decided by the 2 
Hen. V. (.st. I, c. 4) that all ])revious labour 
staiutr's should bo firmly lioldi n and put in 
duo execution ; and as all the legislation of 
tliis period w'aa in the landowner’s interest, it 
is not suiqn-ising to Icara that in tlie fourtli 
year of the same reign the penalty for exceasivo 
wages (12 Ricli. IJ. o. 4) was to be imposed on 
tlie taker only (exjiircd 6 Geo. I. 11). 

In tlie next reign, liowevor, the justices 
received jKiwer to jiroceod against masters as 
well as soiTante. and were again empowered 
to regulate w'agcs and prices (2 Hen. VI. c. 
18). A similar enactment wa.s made in the 
sixtli, and confirmed in the eiglith year, until 
in the 23rd Hen. VI. c. 12, wc got an act for 
fixing servants’ wages, wdiicli jirovided that 
servants of husbandry propo.sing to engage 
with a new master, must fiist give warning to 
the old, otherwise the now covenant is void, 
and the said servant compelled to serve his 
liint master for a year. In this statute the 
wages of every kind of labourer and artificer 
W'oro assigned, whether with or without food 
and clothing. No man w'lus to be excused 
“to serve by the year upon the pain to be 
justified as a vagabond.” 

By the 11th Hen. VII. c. 22, wages were 
once more fixed, and in addition the hours of 
w’ork and of meals for labourers were parlion- 
larly defined. Notw'ithstanding tlie social and 
economic changes that liad taken place, wages 
were kept rigidly at their foimer rate, and 
2 M 
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the bailiff alone rcceivc<l a rise from his former 
23s. 8(1. (23 Hen. VI.) to 26s. 8(1. per annum. 
Daring the summer half year the labourer was 
to work fi’om 5 a.m. till 7 or 8 r.M., with 
half ail hour allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for dinner and a mid-day sleep. 

In tlio winter term ho was to work IVoin sun- 
liso to sunset. Deductions wore to bo made 
from his weekly wages f(»r hours missjient; 
and a labourer assaulting his overseer could 
bo imprisoned at the king’s will. Next year, 
however (12 lieu. VII. e. 3), the first poitbn 
of tins sl.-itutc, tliat rofeniiig to wages, was re¬ 
pealed, and thus fact, taken in connection with 
the 8ubse(pi(:nt lepeal (4 lion. VIll. c. 5) of the 
penalties on masters who gave excessive wages, 
might seem to point to a freer competition of 
capitalists for tluj services of labour, had it not 
boon almost immediately followed by the string¬ 
ent enactments of 6 Hen. VIII. (c. 3) reviving 
in all its rigidity tlie wage standard of 23 Hon. 
VI. c. 12. The London artisans, however, by | 
r((prosentingtheaddilional charges towluch tliey | 
were subject, obtaincl (7 Hen. Vlll.) exemption 
from this statute. From the frequency with 
which these labour statufes were re-enacted and 
procdaiined, wo may deduce their practical in- 
elRc.icncy to remedy the economic evil. But the 
evil itself was changing. The landowicm, de¬ 
spairing of clVociual iegi8lativci*cmcdie8, setahout 
helping themselves. Sheep-rearing was found to 
pay better than corn-growing, and required far 
fewer working hands. The population had in 
the meantime increased, so that gradually it l) 0 - 
came not so much the grievance of ma.sters who 
could not obtain laboui-era aa that of laboui'ers 
who wore oldigod to wander in search of masters. 
A gi'(?at amount of really pressing poverty, as 
well as of crime and vagabondage, was the result 
of this state of things, and Inward YI.'s first 
parliament found it necessary to deal with the 
matter. This statute (1 Ed. VI. c. 3), for the 
punishment of vagabonds^and the relief of poor 
and impotent persons^ may be called our first 
poor-law. It was of a terribly harsh and 
repressive nature. Infant beggars might be 
taken as apprentices or servants—tlm males till 
twenty-four, the females till twenty y«'.ai's of 
ago—and those ninning away from such service 
were to hocoine slaces * for their remaining years 
of service, and iniglit be punished with chains 
or otherwUo. Masteis might let or sell the 
services of such a slave or child. Slaves or 
slave children wouffding or conspiring against 
their masters were to become slaves for life, 
gahonds were to be branded with the letter 
V and scut to Ihoir native parish. They might 
be worked on tlie roiwl in gangs, with rings of 
iron round their uccks, and could he sold by 
the city or borough which owned them. Iin- 

1 6f . vi, tmns. dav-t In Record Comtn. ed. iSfeguiw td 
the Rcaim, 'J’Ke word inigfit bo rendered Bondmen, yet 
tbe fkrvi hnd all liadgee of actual slavery. 


potent beggars, however, were to be 
for by their native parish. It seems, hoxt^J^L 
to have proved impossible to cxecute^t*‘‘* 
i)arbarous statute, and in the 3rd and qP 
Ed. VI. it WHS repealed, and the 22 lien. VIl^ 
was revived in its stead. In addition to thirt 
a moie careful provision was made for thc^ioor \ 
and impotent. 'J'he mayors of towns were to ' 
remove the sick and poor to their proper 
parishes, and the aged i)oor able to work wore 
to be employed. Lejiers and bedridden persona 
wore allowed to beg by their procto)‘s. Pauper 
children above live years of ago miglit still bo 
taken into service without consent, of their 
parents, but there is no mention of chains or 
slavery. And, further, there is a protective 
clause by which the justices might discharge 
such children from the service of a bad master. 

IClizabetli began her reign by a sanguine Act 
toncJdjig divers orders for artificers, Wmirers,^ 
sei'vaiUs of husbayuiry, and appretiiiccs. This* 
after lamenting the inellicicncy of the oxislinf; 
laws as to wages and hinng, which could 
“conveniently, witliout the gi-eat greofo 
burden of the poor labourer and hired mau^ 
bo put in execution,” rei>calcd them so far as 
related to luring and wages. Tlie statute tlien 
goes on to decree conceniiug compellable service 
in husbandry, concerning the testimonial to 1x3 
carried by wandering servants, the regulation 
of hours of labour, the annual assessment o( 
wages by the justices of the peace “according 
to tho plenlio or scarcilie of the time,” tlie 
])enalti(» for giving or receiving higher wages 
than those so fixed, and so on, very much— 
for all its claims to originah'ty- on the lin^ 
of former Icgi.slation. Tlie last portion of U 
dealt exclusively with the rugnlaiions for the 
taking of apprentices, who were to bo bound ’ 
for % term of not loss than seven years, and 
none might follow any trade or mystery to 
which he had not been bound apiu’cntice for 
the legal term (vide infra 17 fieo. III. c. 33, 
and repealed 36 Goo. 111. c. 124). But the 
comparative leniency of this pauper legislation 
proving ineffective to chock the prevailing pest 
of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars who 
swarmed all over tho country, recourse was, 
in the fourteenth year, once more had to the 
extremest rigour. The former statutes (22 
Heu. VllL, 3 & 4 Ed. VI., and 6 Eliz.) 
were repealed. Persons above the age of four* 
teen taken bogging were to bo imprisoned; 
beggars convicted of “vagabondage” were to 
be “grievously whipped,” and burnt through 
the right ear, unless some honest person of 
the value of £6 would take him into his or 
her service for a year; and the beggar quit¬ 
ting such service was to ho whipped as above. 
Beggars offending a second time were to be 
deemed felons, and a tliird time, as foloni 
without benefit of clergy. IlereuiMin follows 
s stiict and detailed list of such as were to 


bo deep ^ va^bonds, among which were 
student'' Cambridge begging 

at license, and play-actors who had no 
^vDowlodgcd patrons. Provision was to be. 
^ado for the poor and impotent, and tlieir 
lavishes taxed for tlieir maintonance. 

^ The 39tJi Kliz. explained and revived tliis 
/statute; and it was reinforced by 1 Jas. I., 
and lieavy pcnaltie.s were imposed upon those 
who gave less than the appointed wages. 

In the 14th Charles II. c. 12, elaborate 
provisions wore laid down for tlie organisation 
of tlio jiarish workhouses, and for tlie appi-ehen- 
sion of sturdy beggars and vagabond.s, who 
were to bo compelled to work in houses of 
correction. Nothing, however, was herein 
attempted as to the assessment of wages or 
in re.spcct of amelioration of the labourer’s 
’'condition, although from tliis time onwards wo 
‘'meet wilh no more laboiir statutes of tlio hai*sh 
■^•edia*val tyj)o. The legislature is either con- 
^it, as in tlio present in.stance, to continue 
pass 'on the work of former governments, 
'simply to repeal what was becoming in- 
coin*^^***^’*** and obsolete. 

Tlu*^ statute of 14 Cbas. II. was renewed 
. rious jieriods by 1 Jas. II. c. 17 ; 3 AVill. 
^ jj^^ry, 0 . 11; 4 Will. & Mary, c. 24 ; 11 Will. 
HI c' ^ Anne, c. 34 ; and, finally, mafle 

' ,cual by 12 Anne, c. 18. A timidity no 
doubt ^ engendered by centuries of repressive 
ition restrained the labourer from seeking 
far afield. To remedy this was passed, 
ill 8 ^*^ ^ Will. III., an act for su,}>i>lying s(mtc 
j , .b in 1)10 laws for the relief of the poor of 
t^is ^J'bis—recognising tliat many 

^j^p/irers became chargeable to their j>arish 
.,j,«erely for want of work," “who would, in 
,iy other place where sufficient employment 
tit to be had, maintain themselves and famMics,” 
and who, liy reason of the difliculty of leaving 
their own jiarish, do not dwe to settle else- 
whor-', •' though their labour is wanted in many 
other places where tho iucrca.se of manufactures 
would employ more hands”—enacted that 
labourers might change their parish, carrying 
with them a certilicate from tho place they 
left, and to v/hich they were liable to bo again 
removed in the event of their becoming charge¬ 
able. 

An act, in the 22nd year of George II., 
providing for the more effectual preventing of 
frauds and abuses by persons employed in 
various mannluctorios, and for preventing 
combinations of workmen, and so, apparently, 
largely in the interest of the ma.st6rs, yet also 
provided “for tjie better payment of their 
wages.” The neecsi-itiv^ of the improved 
industries also contributed to the slow 
emancipation uf labour, for in 17 Oco. III. c. 
83, wo get an act to allow master dyers wiUUn 
^ comtUs of Middlesex^ Essex, Surrey, and 
Kent, to mplay j(mrneymcn in Mr trade who 


have not erved ap>p'entice thereto. This M’as in 
contravention of 5 Eliz., which prohibited the 
use of certain trades to any persons who had not 
been apprenticed thereto for seven years at least. 
Similarly the hat makers, in the rtfdh oliap. of 
the same act, jictition for the repeal of the 5tli 
and 8th Eliz. The 33rd Geo. lll.c. 40, repealed 
r» Eliz. 4 , § 16, whereby justices in quarter ses¬ 
sions were to assess wages; the Sntli Geo. III. o. 
124 also repealed in favour of tlie wool-comhcrs, 
5 Eliz. coucemiiig apprentices, and the statute 
of the 64th year c. 96 reiKjaled for ever 
[laragrapli 31 of 5 Kliz. c. 4. 

[Fauiout Acts; Toon Laws ; Seuvus ; Tbadh 
Unions ; Waubs ; J. Tliorohi Jtogers, I/ist. of 
l*rices. —Cnnnitigham, Uisl. of Industry and Coni’ 
merce. —F. 1). Longe, An Inquiry into the Law qf 
I860.—Jevoiis, *8i!a/e in Heialwn to Labour. 
—Howell, Handy Hook of the lAilmir Laws.'l 

A. U 

LABOUR, UNPRODUCTIVE. See Pito- 

DUCTIVB LA1K3UR. 

LABOURERS, LAW OF. See Labour 
Statuths. 

LACHES. Delay in ]»rosecu(ing a light 
Tlio doctrine is laid down in the Ibllowing 
words by Ijord Camden in Smith v. Clay:— 
“A court of equity has always refused its aid 
to stale demands, where tho party has slept 
upon his rights for a great length of time, 
Notliing can call forth tliis court into activity 
but conscience, good faith, and reasonable 
diligence.” Tlio doctiino is applied where a 
plaintiff is setting up an equitable title to land, 
wliere a plaintiff is seeking spccilic perfonnance, 
and in other cases. 

[Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, Ixmdon, 1892, 
gives tho English and American authorities.—See 
also Snell’s Equity, 14th ed. 1005, and PVy on 
Specific Performance, 4tli e<l. 1903. J. K. c. M. 

LACROIX, Emeric pe (in liatin Ckuceus), 
born c. 1690 in Paris. Veiy little is known 
alH)ut his life, ‘except that he pnhlishcd an 
edition of Statius and two Latin }>ocms on 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

llis Nouveau Cynte ou Jiiscours des Occashms 
el Moyens d'eslMir unc paix gentrale et la 
HherU du Commerce par tout le nwnde, Paris, 
1623, shows that its author was greatly in advance 
of his times. To secure a perpetual peace, be 
recommeuds tho institution in Venice of u per¬ 
manent congress, consisting of the ambassadors of 
tlie principal sovereigns of the work!, to be en¬ 
trusted with the mission ok settling all interua- 
tional quarrels by arbitration. Peace Ixjlng thus 
secured, lie urges sovereigns to repress every kind 
of oppression on tho part of their officials, and 
insists on the necessity of abolisliing the sale and 
purchase of offices. Justice should be valued 
higher than ndlitary courage; inercluiuts should 
be honoured aa being more useful than “ nobles, 
priests, and magistrates.” . . . “It is reasonable 
to levy small taxes on imports and exi>orts, but this 
must be clone with the utmost moderation. 
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Mpecially for commodilieg which cannot be dis- 
I^nsed with, sucli as corn, wine, salt, meat, fish, 
wool, and leather, bo that merchants may enjoy 
greater freedom and the inhabitanU obtain them 
cheaper.” Lacroix denies that there exists any 
reason " to make a ilistinction between the foreign 
and the native mercliant: the conditions of tra<le 
must be equal everywhere,’' and ho enlarges on 
the happiness of men who are allowed “ to come 
and go fieely, to be conuecled with each other 
without any scruple about their native country, 
as if tlie wliolo o)' the earth were, M’hat it really 
is, the common city of all.” lie also argues for 
uniform coinage, weights and measine.s, and uni* 
verjwil education by the state. 

Lacroix was aware that his contemporaries were 
not ready to accejit his plans, and concludes in a 
calm but despondent tone: “All I can do is to 
express these wislies and humble remonstrances, 
which will probably not be heeded. Still 1 desire 
to submit this testimony to po>terity. If it turns 
out to Iw useless, 1 shall take refuge iu p.alienco." 

E. ca. 

LADING, HILL OK. Sec Hill op Lading. 

LAiNLAND. As largo estates gi-cw up in 
Anglo-Saxon limes, the ])raotiec developed of 
letting outlying portions to tenants, ulio culti¬ 
vat'd but ilid not own the land. Tlie rent 
jwiid for sncli lands might be iu money, in 
kind, or in labour, and was 8onieHmc-> a com- 
binalion of all tlireo. Some writcra draw a 
distinction between “unbookod Imnlaud,” in 
which the conditions of tenure were vague aud 
arbitrary, and terminated with the tenant's 
life, and “Imoked Imiiland,” w'hcre the condi¬ 
tions wore definitely laid down in writing, and 
the agreomont might be for several terms of 
life. Tiie whole subject of Anglo - Saxon 
tennres is so obscure, and the authorities arc 
80 scanty aud of aucli doubtful antlicnlicity, 
that it is not safe to lay down too distinct 
dogmas. 

[Kssaysin Anylo-Scixon Laiv (Boston, 1876).— 
Kemble, Saxons in lingland, vol. i.—Kemble, 
Vodex t)iplomalh'M8 aeoi Sa^onici.'] n. l. 

LA FAKKLLE, Kuan(,'ois Felix (1810- 
1872), bom at Anduze, has been reproached as 
regretting that the ancient coi’poration.s, with 
their system of masters and journeymen, no 
longer existed, and as desiring to see the re- 
establishnient of similar organisations. There 
lias been a little exaggeration in this. La 
Karolle recognised clearly aud described the 
defects iu the organisation of labour in the 18tli 
century throughout the whole of lilurojic. His 
work is moderate iu tone. How distinctly events 
have moved may be seen by comparing the 
u w of 11th Marcli 1884 on syndicatos in !^ance 
with the regulations of the decree of 14th and 
I7th June 1791, which says (art. 2): “Citizens 
of tho same rank or profession, contractors, those 
who keej) open shoiis, workmen aud journeymen 
of any teade ivLatsoevor, may not, when they 
meet, name for themselves either presidents 
or secretaries pr syndics, they may not keep 


minutes, pass resolutions or delibcratv^^^®<i 
down regulations for the benefit of 
|K)scd common interests.” 

La Farelle jiropoaed to distribute olficia!|th 
through the agency of admini'^trativo authoril. 
all merchants, artisans, ami workmen of the A 
dnstrial classes and jiiofessious either in so^leliill 
or in different localities. Tliey were to be freej^ 
doubtless, either to join or to leave ; the arrange -' 
ment was not obligatory, it was only, at least iu 
the towns, designed to correct lhrou;^b competition 
the faults inlierent in all associations of this 
character. “I’eoplo of the same trade seldom 
meet together,” says Adam Smith, “even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the public, or in some 
contrivance to raise prices.” Competition alone 
can remedy this serious inconvenience; now the 
orgaiiisalinns of La Farelle, entirely open as they i 
were in refeicuoe to those outside, ami as he» 
planned them absolutely free, ditl not allow com 
petition, at all events in the same town. Many -r 
the defects of the raediicval corporations wouf^ 
thus have been ie-e.sliiblishciL I 

In studying his jieriod tho works of La Far ‘<> 
arc still both uM-fuI ami instructive. La Kaj.^l||| 
wrote many work.s on workhouse.s and 
toricH; we need only mention of these the 
sodalanprofildcsclassespopulainsnon 
1839, 2 vois. in 8vo, which won the 


to be 


prize in 1840, and /‘tozi d'une, rforgan 
discipHnaire des classes indnst ieVes de J . 
preceded and followeti by historical disser-*^^^*^ 
on Iminan labour in anciei.t and modern ’‘i' 
1842, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1847, 8vo. These two ’’jig 
form ]>ractleally one, the 6rst giving the the- 
winch was ably developed in the second. vagea 

A./jh— 


LAFFEMAS, BAurmti-itMv de (1545-ibn^ 
First a gentleman of the chamber of Henry* il 
of France, ho became general controller'e; 
trade. Ho jmbliahed several tracts on tl’n.*. 
advailtagea ivliicli would accrue to France from 
mulberry-tree plantations and the breeding of 
silkworms, and otliera on commisrcial questions, 
which he viewed from the strictest stand-point 
of mcroantilism. 


Among the luttei may be mentioned the Stturces 
des aims et monopotes glisscs sur le peuple d$ 
i-Vttnee, and the Trksora et richessespour melire Vital 
en splendeur (1508),iu which he advocates, amoi^st 
other regulations, the establishment of a uniform 
system of weights and measures for the whole 
kingilom, aud his Disc<nira d'une lUterli ginirale et 
vie heureuse pour le peuple (Di-scourse on a general 
liberty and happy life for the people), 1601. 

[Pigeonneau, Jfist, du com-merce de la Franet 
(1889), vol. ii. pp. 272-278.] b. ca. 

LAFFEMAS, Isaac be, Sieur dr, son of 
Barihdli^my de Lafekmas (y.v.), civil lieutenant 
of Paris and subsequently member of the council 
of state, wrote a lli^ire du Commerce de France 
(1606), in wliich ho follo\v8 his father’s footsteps 
aud insists on the usefulness of aooUmatising 
the breeding of silkworms and of prohibiting 
tho introduction of foreign silks. E. oa. 
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1m deen^ Jacques (1767-1844), bom at 
•TO honest man in 

''’^“lenses of the word. It is of him that 
^^rmonin said, “his i>rivato life was a living' 
*^ 011 .” Unfortunately his too opUniistic faitli 
Wt everything was for the best, and. pcrhajis 
j^touch of vanity in his disposition, blinded 
Jm to the faiilte of others, and ho weakly 
flowed himself, jiarticnlaily towai'Ls tho end 
of his life, to h(* imposed upon by unscrupulous 
persons. Hence reverees occurred which injured 
the reputation to which ho had so liigh a claim. 
Unusually gifted as he was with tho qualities 
wli^ lead to success in banking business, lio 
“Ho Paris, and, a little before 1789, entmv<l 
tno banking-house of M. Perregaux. His 
qualities both of heart and head made him 
Welcomo to the chief, whose son-in-law and 
.bccessor he afterwards bociime. From this 
•iiie he began fo aecuimilate a foitiino whicli 
^‘3aiU0 considerable. He was a regent of tho 
^®(»k of l^rancG at tho time when those evenls 
place which led to tho fall of the lirst 
’re. At this jicriod ol dilliculty (Gtii Apiil 
he was ajqmintcd }>iovisional governor 
Bank of Franco, In this (aipacity he 
J*" ^“Tcd a reform, which, had it been adopted, 
^ have considerably improved t)»e govcni- 
Sf that institution. At tlial time the 
^o'uriied, ami the shareholders super- 
doubt ,(] Laditie wished to appoint the 
*^?\:xijrs of the Bank of France from among 
haroholders, tho state to be nothing more 
” he inspector or controller of the operation.s 
of the public interest. Tliia useful 
WM ^onieufc, however, was prevented by the 
'^^.Aation, on the fitli April 1820, of Gaudin, 
b uc Gaeta, as the governor. 

In 1815 Laliitte was ap[iointed to tho 
chamber of representatives, and from that time 
ojwards he continually was a rnemher of tlic 
logislaUvc assemblies. Liberal by temjrerament, 
he freely supported a constitutional government. 
Hence, under the restoration lie was on the side 
of the opposition, •wheie ho filled an im|.ortant 
fiosition. Loyal and cautious, ho coiirfigeously 
braved the risk of losing his popularity by up¬ 
holding measures which he considered important 
to the prosi>erity of the country, such, for in- 
^ance, as the plan for the convei'sion of the 
public debt introduced in 1825 by his political 
adversary, M. do Vill61e. Besides this, Laflittc 
greatly assisted in bringing about tho revolution 
of 1830. Louis Philippe, it may even be said, 
owed his crown lo him. The king tlioiiglit 
he paid him sulficiently by appointing him for 
•onie months, from 2ml ?To.ember 1830 to 3rd 
Match 1831, minister of finance. Unfortu¬ 
nately forijallitte, tho severe crisis which broke 
over tho country at this moment struck his 
bank, weakened by acts of rare generosity. 
The man who, during tho six years ho was 
jjoverucr of the Bank of France, bad refusod to 


accept the salary, £2400 a year, attached to 
that office, who had been alternately the guai-dian 
of the valuables of Louis XYllI. fleoing to 
Ghent, of Na])oleou when ho left France after 
Waterloo, oftlie Orleans family wlieu in difli- 
cultics; tho man who, in 1814, opened a sub¬ 
scription for a loan to carry on tho war, putting 
his own name down for £12,000, but was alone 
in this ; who, in 1816, advanced £80,000 lofeed 
tho army comjiellod to retire to the other side 
of the Loiro, and at many other times assisted 
the country when in financial necessity, had to 
turn to the r>a!ik of Franco and to tho king 
himself to moot a claim for £600,000. LalliUc 
completely shieldcif his creditors from loss, but 
tho supjsu’t of tlio goveinniciit of 1830 was but 
sparingly granted him. The gratitude of tho 
citizen king did not blind him to his own in¬ 
terests. Luflitto must have reflected sadly on the 
wanlofgratitude iii the pnblicaml Ihe^toliticians 
of the time. In 1837, when sevenfy,—an age 
when men of a dilforcut Htanq) of cliaiactcr seek 
retiiomcnt from work,—ho re-ente.red bushjcs.H 
life and established the Bank of Conimerco and 
Industry, (Jaisse dit commerce et dc Vindiisfne, 
which was wrecked by tlio I’evolutioii of 1848. 

Ho died in 1844, and was spared tho know¬ 
ledge of this further trouble ; littlo as ho had 
been appreciated in his lifetime, his funeral 
showed tliat tlio public was not quite indiirereut 
Lo his meiiioiy. 

Tlio woiks wliicli Ji«i(|ues Laliitte left bcliind 
liim were on financial subjects of tho clay. The 
most imjioi’tftut is Ibc one in whicli be courageously 
took up llie question of the conversion of the public 
funds. li<}jlexions sur la rCduclitm dc fa lienle ei 
sur I'clal da credit, 1824, a publication whicb 
jiasseil through several editions. A. o. f. 

LAGRANGE, Josei'u IjOUis (1736-1813). 
Born in Turin, but of Freiicli descent, this 
celebrated mathematician resided in Franco 
after the death of Frederick II., who had 
ap[H)inted him director of tho Berlin academy. 
He enjoyed tho sUftwIy [irolectioa of Louis 
XVL and of the Fhnperor Napoleon. 

lu Ills Kssai d'Arilhinitique Polilique sur Us 
'premiers hesoins dc la France, jirintcd in 1791 by 
order ol luo Assemli^e Constiluanlc, Lagrange takes 
as tbo standard of the wealth of a nation the 
proportions between its vegetable food reduced to 
terms of com and its animal food represented by 
hutoher’s meat. By three jiarallel estimates— 
grounded on the alimentary idlowanco of soldiers, 
the consumption of the towns whicli made returns 
of tlio quantities of food Introduced, and the 
averageann ual produce of arable land and postures 
—he computes that for the army the proportion 
between both kinds of food was as 7 to 2, for 
Paris 21 to 10, and for the whole of France only 
15 to 2. Hecomes to tho general conclusion that 
Franco in his days produced enough corn for its 
consumption, but only about half the quantity of 
butcher’s meat which would have been requisite 
to put each inhabitant’s allowance on the same 
proportion as the allowaiK^ of a common tidier. 
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Lagrange’s Esmi will be found in tlie CdUctim 
des Principaux ^conomiata (ed. Dairc), vol. xiv, ; 
MUange8„ pp. 608, CH. ®. ca. 

LAING, Samuel (1780-1868), wiuj the 
author of Notes of a Traveller, in whioli tlic 
social and ]H>litical condition of many Kiiropoan 
co«iiti*ic3 is conmiented upon. Tlie peMte culture 
of Belgium and its system of pauper coloiim 
is described accurately and carelully (sec Bril, 
anti Foreign Jlcv., vol. xvi. (1844) p. 586 ; and 
Dublin Ihiiv. Mntj., vol. xix. 1842, p. 579). 

In 1836 Laing published his Journal of a 
Jlesidewe, in Norway during Vie years 
1835, and 3830, made with a view to en/juire 
into Vie moral and politicly economy of that 
Country, ami the condllkm of Us Jnhabit.ants, 
London, 8vo. The high pi-aisc he here bc-stowed 
upon the Norwegian metliod of laud tenure 
contrasts sharply witli his subsoipient attack 
on the syste.m of ]»ea.sant jn“oprlt*torship in his 
Comments on the Social and Volitical Staie of the 
European Peopleo (1848-49), and caused J. S. 
Mill to remark {Principles of Pol. Econ., bk. ii. 
oh. vi. § 3) upon his inconsistency. 

Other ]iublicaliou8 were: 

Preussm ... in seiner polUischen EnUoicke- 
lung . . . daryesteUt durch B. Constant und S. L. 
1814, Svo. —Address to the Electors of Scotland, 
tklinhurgli, 1S83, 8vo.— Note4 of a 'Cavelier, on 
the SocitU and PoUtieal State of France, I^russia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts qf Enropw dwr- 
in^ Vis prejtcni century, London, 1842, Svo ; 2nd 
series, 1850, 8vo; 3rd series, 1852. — Tour in 
Sweden in 1838, London, 1839. —Observations on 
the StcUe of Denmark and Duchies of SlesicicJc and 
Holstein in 1851, demy Svo, 1852. — Observations 
on Vie Social and Political Slate of European People 
in 18^ 4fi, demy Svo, 1850. a. l. 

LAISSEZ-FAIKE, LAISSEZ-PASSER, llis- 
TOUY OF THE Maxim. Goiu-nay is still geuor- 
ally credited with being the inventor of this 
phrase, and this apparently on the authority of 
his friend I'urgot, wlio, however, in liis flloije of 
Gonniay, siinjily says: “Jt ought to bo added 
that the . . . system of M. de Goumay is 
reinarkahle in this respect, that... in all times 
and everywhere the desire of trade has been con- 
oentratod in these two woi'ds, liberty and proiec.- 
tion, and most of all liberty. The remark of M. 
Le Gciidre to M. Colbert is well known: laissez 
nousfaire"^\\Tgot, PetiteBibl. Eeon.,p. 40, ‘'17 
faul dire encore," etc.). This supposed agree¬ 
ment of the view.s of Gournay with the observa¬ 
tion of Lo Geudre has been translated by 
Dnpont do Nemonnfiiitothe positive statement: 
" From his (Gournay’s) profound observation of 
facts he had dmvMi the celebrated axiom, 
luL. ..ezfairt, laissez-passcr" {(Euvresde Turged, 
ed. Daire, i. p. 268) ; and has lieou followed by 
most of the writers on economic literature down 
to M. Q. Sclielle, Dii|>ont’s last biograidier 
(Duponl de Nemoiprs et VJ^cole Physiocraiigue^ 
Paris, 1888, p. 19). 

In Die Maximo Laissez Faire cl Laissez Passer 


(Bern, 1886), Prof. August Onckon has thoroughly 
sifted and examined all available evidence OD 
this subject, and comes to conclusions which 
'may be definitively accepted, although he has 
not completely succeeded in identifying ^ 
Cetidre. The latter appears to have bton 
Fran 9 oi 8 Ltr.EN’itUE, the writer of an Crith- 
metical treatise entitled L'JrUhinetique en .a 
Perfection scion I'usagc dcs Finanxiers, Banquiere 
et Marchands, which went through nine 
editions between 1657and 1687. 1‘rof. Oncken 
has not been able to find out on what occasion 
the above reply was made to Colbert, but is in¬ 
clined to believe that it must have been 
ItiSO. -ne ’ 

Still Legendre was a merchant and not a^ 
political water; his answer was probably un- 
j)rcmodilatcd, and was wanting in tlie distinc¬ 
tion of literary fame, lu the wiitings of his 
contemporary, BdisduiLLEUEUT (g.v.), 
meet, however, sentences which are closely 
allied to Legendre’s ntlorance, such as: Jl n'lj 
amU qu'h laisscr faire la naiurc et la liU.rU 
{Faelum de la France, p. 286, ed. Daire), and, 
Jinsi dans le Commerce de la Vie, elk (nature) 
a mis un tel ordre que pourm qu'on laistsefaire, 
etc. {ibid. p. 280). i 

Tlie worthy Nonnan magistrate, Boisguille- 
bert, would thus have been the first to use with a 
scicntilic purpose, if not the actual lirst- half of 
the maxim, at least language approachiil'g to it. 
After him we must come down to the Marquis 
d’AuGENSON, in order to find a distii'ict and 
clear enunciation of the same principle (-onveyed 
still more pointedly in the to which lie 
gave tlie title of Pmr gouvtrrncr 7 }iueux, il 
faudrait gouvemer moins (lu order to gin’eru 
better, we ought to govern less) (Journal el 
M 6 moire 8 du Marquis (Z’wirj/mou, 1868, vol. v.). 
Heri he emphatically declares that Laisfiez 
faire, telle devrail Stre la devise de loufe puissance 
qvMique (Laissez faire ought to be the mott^ 
of every public authority), p. 364. The same ‘ 
lino of reasoning i.9 consistently followed, and 
similar expressions are used, in his Pens^cs mr la 
R^formalion de I’fltat and in sun d ry con tri bution^P* 
to the Journal f!conomique, the authorsbip/of 
which has been brought home to D’Ai'gen wn 
(Oiic'ken, Die Maxime Laissez faire, pp. 66-80)'', 
Neither Quesnay nor Adam Smith uses thft 
expression, but it is ]iiinted several times ^ 
the Epii6Mttitii>E.s DU CiTOYKN, and now in ’its 
complete form (laissez-faire, laissez-passer), amd 
constantly put into the mouth of Gournay (^ 
quotations in Onckoii, pp. 86-89). Mirabe-Au, 
Meuoikr de la HiviIorb, and LsTROSNEiin 
theii’ works give vent to the same theory, Aut 
under the parallel French or Italian fo^am: 
Le. monde va de lui-mlme or II mondo va <la se 
(The world goes by itself) (Oncken, pp. 84«j 85)jb- 
From what precedes, wo may, itseena, ^safely 
conclude that if Gournay is not the aot^’ial in¬ 
ventor of the maxim, he put it into cm .ulatiov 
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through his convcraations, after having oon- 
tribiited its second half. 

AlthongU the Physiocrats hud immomus 
contemporary adlicrents in Germany, the hitter 
do not appear to liavc adopted tlio expression, 
unless the luaxini of IsKi.iN (born at Basle 
172%), Lassfi der NiUur ihren Gang (Tjct nature 
have her coui’so), in his “ Kphemerids of the 
human kind ” dcr Mmsekheit), be con* 

sidcred as an attempt towards a translation 
(Onekon, p. 127). 

In England, J. Stuart Mill employed the actual 
French woids lavifter faire (hut in the infinitive, 
not the imperative mood) in the table of contents 
of Ids r-nnciplcs of roliUcalKconoviy, nsa heading 
to § 7 of c.h. xi. K. ca. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRK IN ENGLAND. 

Theory, p. 635; Lcgwlatioii, p. 637. 

lltcory. —Laissez-fairehas never been preached 
as an absolute dogma by any English econ¬ 
omist, though every English economist has 
recognised its value in connection with certain 
philosophic or juristic ideas and in relation 
to certain dofimte facts. Mandevillk was 
more a philosopher than an economist ; and, 
like Franklin, he probably advocated bounties j 
quite much as liecdoiu from restraint, but i 
bis languago is vague {Falh of t}ie Bees, or j 
Private Vices and Public Benefits, 1714 ; ed. , 
1772, ii. 142). The “private vices’’which 
figure in his title consist mainly of “avarice,” 
wliicli ho, in common with D. Hume {Works. 
cd. Grose and Green, iii. 610) and A. Smith 
{Moral Sentiments, jit. iv. ch. i.) used to desig¬ 
nate the de.sirc for gain, or the economio sense 
(cp Franklin's use of “to cheat,” Works, cd. 
18C2, ii. i576). Uis “public benolits" in¬ 
volved such falliicies as these: “The real 
pleasures of all men are worldly and sexual ” 
(ii. 118), and “ Extiavaganeo is good for trade ” 
(jmnwj). Still his writings first familiarised 
people with the idi’a that economic acUvity, by 
whatever bad names it might bo called, was 
a far more iegitnnate ideal of state^^mansliip 
than the still blank perfection of the utojuaua. 
At the same time the philosuphio doctrine of 
“the social contract” tended to reduce the 
functions of govemment to a minimum. A. 
Smith went to work in a very different spirit, 
as the chapters of the. Wealth of Motions on 
tlie “ Sovereign or Commonwealth ” sufficiently 
skow. Compl’tiug w'hat Dudley North, 1). 
Hume, and others had begun, lio exposed the un¬ 
wisdom of definite instances of state interven¬ 
tion, such as the mei-cantile system, protection, 
apprenticeship, corporat'on, combination, and 
settlement laws. And his exposure was made 
at the i>sycliological moment. He wrote, 
“The Btat^raan who ihould attempt to direct 
jieople in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would assume an authority wltich 
eould bo ti'usted not only to no single person, 


but to no senate or council whatever ” ( Wealth 
of Nations, 4, 2), of a society innocent of the 
factory system. Factory iiis^n'ctors would have 
boon an anachroni.sm in his day. Where he 
pleaded for “natural liberty” every living con- 
tcm[iorary fact echoed his pica: thus his attack 
on “the colonial sy.sfom" wjls juihlished in the 
year of the declaration of independence (1776), 
and while inveighing ngainst monopolists, he 
slieltercd James Watt from the persecution of the 
“ Hammcnnen.” And ho grounded hi.s pica on 
an old-world belief in the pro-establislied liar- 
mony between sclfisli impulses and the aims of 
society, meeting the objection tliat “natural 
liberty ” led to ait unjust distrilmtion of wealth 
by the reply that wealth was not liappiness 
Moi'al ScMimcnls). In the next generation 
1817) RroAKDo’s language created, although it 
did not justify (Mai'shall’s Prlnrlp/cs, 608), 
the fallacy that unrestiieted competition was 
the best and only prineijilo regulating the 
distribution of wealth—a fallacy which Mill 
dissipated in 1848 by showing that it eunluscd 
a hypotliesia or at best a tendency with a 
natural law. Similarly Sir J. Sowring 
represented the curamt inferences drawn from 
Bkntiiaw’s writings when ho wrote in his 
Introduction (p. 77), that “ the preservation of 
security is <Ul that political economy looks 
to from the legislature, security for wealtli 
created, security for the excroi.se of ingenuity 
and indu.stry in creating more, security for en¬ 
forcing the peiformance of contracts.” Yet 
Benlliam arrogated to governmeut (1) coinage 
and the restriction on the is.suo of notes adopted 
in principle in 1844; (2) the duty e.g. of 
improving communication where profit was 
certain, but it was uncertain who would profit 
{Manual cf PolUical Economy, ch. iii. § 2, 

I note); (3) the duty of providing information 
I by registries of births, tenures, etc.; (4) of 
promoting education ami health—thus Chad¬ 
wick, the fathe' of English sanitary legislation, 
was Bentham’s disciple. Indeed it cannot be 
said that Bentham’a rule that government 
must “ stind out of the sun&hiiie ” of industry 
{ib. ch. i.) was subject to the sole reservation 
that governmeut must fix “the mechanism 
of exchange in order that the forces of society 
may act freely," unless mechanism and ex¬ 
change are used in a wide sense. Meanwhile 
the most visible results of Bcutham’s and 
Ricardo’s influence were the abolition of 
combination and U8ury*lswa, and of those 
poor • law regulations which had made it 
•people’s interest to add to poverty. A new 
generation passed. Free Ticadb sealed the 
triumph of the imlicy of “adding wings by 
striking off fetter.s ” ; and men forgot that the 
champion of free trade who wrote, “Wherever 
the deductions of political economy lead I am 
prepared to fi>lh»w” (Morley’s Cobden, 2,'97), 
wished to forbid the supply of money when 
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demanded by tbo biggest customer in the 
money market, for reasons wliich many people 
thought sonliinoiital, but which ho thought 
involved the lir^t principles of morality {ib. 69 
II.). Darwin’s Ori<fin of ^jic-cies (18.59) was 
suggested by tlicwork of an economist, Malj'IIU.s, 
and fuinislicd a wider basis for blind belief in 
cumjietilioii tlnin tliat which economists 
claimed. A Benthamite might argue that the 
state sliould define “tenancy” as a right of 
projierfcy including the right to game, 
compensation for improvements, etc., just as it 
defines “incntgago” as a iiglit of property 
including the riglit to redeem ; but students 
of Maine’s Anctnil Law (18CI) stigmatised 
sucli definitions as a retrogiade .snhslitution 
of status Itir contract. H. Spencer blended 
rf!ferencc.s to the old ]>oor-law wi(!i his euiious 
idontilieAtion of Maine’s now principle with A. 
Comtm’s old prineiplo of industiialisni ousting 
militarii.ni {(Joniempnranj, xl. 512, 513, etc.). 
His conception of the duty of tlio state towanls 
industry is )»raetically that e.\presscd by Sir 
J. Howriiig (e.**,); and since 1853 (A’lii/ys, cd. 
1891, vol. iii. p]). 229-171 ; Man vcrsics The 
State, 1884 ; Introduction to T. Mackay’s Pica 
for Ijihciiij, 1891) lie has unceasingly urged 
th.at “ positively-regiilativo ” acts are either 
(like the Licensing and lauking Acts) giutui- 
tous and inclfectual blunders, or else (like the 
Adulteration of Food and Metropolitan Building 
Acts) blund('r.s intended to counteract, lait 
actually intensifying, the evils arising from its 
“ negatively - regulative ” shortcomings. I’ro- 
fessor Huxley’s plirasc “administrative nihil¬ 
ism” desmihes his wishes if not his practical 
views. Further cxjiression was given to these 
intellectual tendoiieios in It. Lowe’.s sjiecclics 
against lain! reform in Ireland (Hansard, 183, 
p. 1078; 190, pp. 1483, 1493, etc.) and 
in Bon.amy Piucii’s application of “ the 
jirinciplos of abstract political economy to the 
people and eircumstanecs of Ireland c.xactly as 
if he had been proposing todegislato for the in¬ 
habitants of Saturn and Jupiter” (Glad.stone’s 
speech, April 7,1881). The first note of revolt 
against this now tendency was sounded in 
1802 by Cliffo Leslie who was as much 
inOuonced by Maine as J. S. Mill was by 
Austin or IticAnno by Bf.ntium ; but be had 
aeixed his master’s concrete method instead 
of misapprojniating his results {Essays in 
PciUicalE'tmomi/j'Soa. 1, 3,and 15). Cairn u-s 
was at this very time proving the tailui'e of 
comiKjtition to act f^reely in regard to retail 
trade or whore there were “ non • competing 
g. -ns” ; and supported in Iho Portnvjidly 
tOT January 1870 a ]>rot)Osal which autiei- 
pated that very Irish land law of 1881 whieli, 
according to a iniscpiotation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
8])occb, banished political economy to Saturn 
and Jupiter in Pol. Econ., p. 203). In 

the same yem- his address on plitical economy 


and laissez-faire relegated the latter to the 
rank of a fairly sound maxim {ih. 232). 
Baoehot laid down (1876) the principle that 
political economy estahiihlied conclusions only 
ap])licable to exceptional and arLiticial con¬ 
ditions of society such as obtained in certain 
industries cxisling in England at that ^Jate 
{Foftniyhthj, xix. 218, 226, etc.). Jevoks 
wndo in 1876 that it was all very well for 
industry to ask the shite to stand out of iU 
siinsluno, but what if it was alieady an in¬ 
dustry whicli stood in tlio sunshine of other 
industries ? {ib. xx. 629), and suggested tlio 
extension of the Artisan.s^ Dwellings Act 1881 
{ib. 630). Ho had already declared that 
e.\[a‘iiene(! might, hut “no abstract juinciple 
cun, guide us in determining wli.it kimts of 
industrial enterprise the state should undertake 
and what it should not,” and urged in J8U7 
the state inoiiojioly of tclegra[ilis established in 
1868 {Manches/er Statistical S(K'icty Tran't., 
April 1807, p. 9). Walker’s Wayes (1876) 
emphasised the tmth, mixed with fafiacies in 
Tiiornj'ON’s l)onk on Tjahoar, 1869, that tlie 
conditions of fighting between employers and 
enijiloycd aie uneipial, tlio foimer fighting for 
profit, the latter for life, and tliat tlic labourer 
brings himself into the market, this same self 
being the object for which, as well as a means 
by which, wealth is produced. The modem 
view' that self-interest acts with infinitely 
varying degrees of for<‘C in ditferent cases is 
eiilargcwl u[ion in Sidgwiek’s Principlc<i, hk. iii, 
1901), and Toyn'uke’s Iminstrial liecoluliun, 
1884); the latter wiiter liolds “that between 
men who are uuiapial in material wealth there 
e.an be no freedom of contract ” (p. 216), and is 
also dominated by the idea expounded in 
Professor Green’s Free Contract (AVritings, iii. 
36.5) that personal and jiatriotic considerations 
enter With peculiar forco into labour and land 
questions, and that negative is only the hand- 
mai<l of jioailive freedom. These writers all 
agree in their general direction, but differ in 
tlieir apjdication of their principles. For 
instance, Jevons wrote that “an eight hours 
bill is in no way an illegitimate object to keep 
in view” (Lecture on the Trades Unionists' 
Political Association, 1868); Fawcett only 
approved of this movement for shortening 
hours of work provided that it repudiated state 
iiitorvontion (Haus. 219, p. 1421). Again 
Oliffe Leslie attacks, Jevons and Bagehot de¬ 
fend, the use of the expression “Law” to describe 
the operation of competition. All, however, 
unite in condemning legislation to determine 
wages, tliough all would not approve of 
Fawcett’s simile “we might as well think of 
regulating the tides by act of parliament ” {ih .). 
And, secondly, all condenm the regulations, 
which have the forco of law, for restricting 
production and making unnecessaiy work, 
whicli have in so many cases been adopted by 
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Tkadb Unions, and whioh seem copied from 
niedireval legislation or guiM rules. Thirdly, 
all agree tliat where wages are compulsorily 
raised, by a strike, tliis moans eitlier thaj 
“the oporation of economic conditions" is 
being, in Cairiiea's plirase, “aoocleratod,” orlliat 
the <|)nsiimcr is being taxed, a ])rocoss whioli is 
jiroteetiou, and therefore open to those arguments 
against ju’otection wliieli no Knglisli economist 
has renounced (Caii-nes, Undiiuj /'n'luu'plcs, pt. 2, 
ch. 3, etc,). Strike leinlers used to justify 
their action on the lornicr ground, or, as they 
put it, on the gioimd that prolits were too 
high; tlio lenders of tlie coal strike of 1893 
Rdo])ted the latter grounds. It (‘aiinot, tlierefori!, 
bo said that the adverse ciiticisms Ibinioily 
passed by economists on the intervention by 
political bodies in industries are out of date; 
llieso adverse crilii-isuiS or/oi.sNec.////rc arguments 
iii-st made oeonomists a foiec in tlie state, and 
they are as valid now as when tliey were tirst 
used. On the other hand economists realise 
that ncgittioiis an; only a [laifc of llndr message, 
and tltc easiest pint to nndei '>tanil and to trans¬ 
late into practice. Indeed, it is probably tlie 
only part in which their seicnee can bo treated 
as an art, and they can iiave recouise to the 
impeiutivo uiocmI. “Tiade never so well freed, 
and all taiitls settled or aholislicd, and supply 
and denianti in full (»peration, we have merely 
(Icaji'd Uio ground fordoing” {Past ami Piraciit, 
p. 159). Hitherto they have., like .1. 1). IIiuik, 
oj^po.sfd ; or, like Mill ;ind Fawcett, paitly 
opposed and partly apologised ; or, like Cobden, 
have not vyted, where constructive indu.stiial 
legislation, e.'j. llio FAcroliY Aot.s, was 
concernoil. The later eeonomists have adopted 
a different tone, but have only displayed the 
unanimity which we expect from liistorians or 
philosophers, not that which we reipiiriv from 
people entitled to apj»ly their ideas to real life 
(see Government Riujulation of Industry). 

.1. D. K. 

LegislfUion. —R'-'cent laws interfering with free 
industry may be classed under three heads:— 

i^rst, there aro the laws gradually extending 
pnnciplea laid down in earlier legislation, such 
as— 

(a) The laws relating to town life. Those 
laws were first consolidated by the Towns’ Im¬ 
provement Clauses Act 1847, and Tlie VubUo 
Health Act 1848 ; the latter is now superseded 
by The Public JhiaJth Act 1875. Amending 
acts and local acts aro ali:.<) numerous. Con¬ 
solidated laws relating to Loinion wci-e first 
made in 1844, and lastly in 1891. All these ' 
laws are lineally descended from the act passed 
for rebuilding London after the great fire (19 
Car. II. c. 3), which contained provisions for 
paving and drainage, for the height and 
materials of hou.scs, for prohibiting “noisome 
ti'ados," for compulsorily taking land in order 
to widen streets, and for enforcing all tliis by 


means ot commissioners, surveyoi-s, and summary 
jndicial prc^ceedings, Ono of tlie acts amending 
tlie parent act contained jtower to pull down 
dangerous dwclling-liouses at ilie cost of the 
owner (33 Geo, II. c. 30, § 26). 'I’he modern 
versions of these provi.sions extend llic dcfjiiiLion 
of “ dangerous dwelling-houses ” so as to include 
tlie danger aiishig from over-crowding, living in 
cellars, etc., and extend tlie scope ol the sanitary 
piovisions to populous places or even the 
country (Public Health Act 1872), and ])owei's 
are given to de.stvoy food exposed for sale and 
unfit for food, (i) A singular ollslioot of the 
law again.st dangi-rous duellings is tlie scries 
of Housing of "Woikiiig Cla.sscs Acts consoli¬ 
dated and amended in 1890 (53 & 51 Viet, 
c. 70). Under thi.s act, where unhealthy or 
oh.sUuotive areas or dwc]ling.s are pullc<l down, 
tlie local authoiity can buy the sile and cioct 
and manage lab mreis’ dwellings.* Tlio jiower 
to buy land and erect laboniors’ dwellings was 
borrowed from llie Lahoniing Cla.sscs’Lodging 
UouHe.s Act 1851 (§§ 35 el seq.), which had 
up till then remained a dead 1<-I,tci’. Siniiiar 
[U’ovisions contained in tlic Artisans’ and 
Lalioiircra’ Dwellings Iinprovomcut Act 1875 
took away witli tlio left wliat they gave with 
the right hand. So that the act of 1890 is 
sukstautially now. lUs amendinont in 1903 
is uuimporlaut. (ii) Still more singular 
is the development of the law again.st unhenllhy 
food. It united itself with tlio act against the 
“adulteration of hmid ” (6 & 7 ^Yill. IV. c. 
37) which replaced the Assize of Dread Acts (51 
Hen. HI. to 55 Geo. III. c. 99), and the result 
of the union was the 6th section of Tlie Sale of 
Fowl and Drugs Act 1875, which makes a 
j)er.son criminally responsible who sells “to tlio 
prejudice of the pui chaser any article of food 
or any drug which is not of the nature, sub¬ 
stance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such purcha.scr,” § 6, exeef>t in a few cases. 
Public analysts assist in the detection of 
offeuders. (iii) Mufiicipalities can erect, buy, 
and manage baths and wash-house.s since 1846* 
(9 k 10 Viet. c. 74). Tlic local govcniment 
hoard superintends the administration of all 
these acts. 

(b) Shijtping laws, including the wage-law 
of sailoi-8, were first consolidated in 1854 (17 
k 18 Viet. c. 104). Tlie chief innovation of 
tin's law was that it gave the board of trade 
wide powers of siijiervision and control over fhe 
construction and safety of4ihips, over the grant 
of certificates to captains, and over the mode 
•of paying wages, etc. The Passengers Act 
1855 contained piovisions os to the number 
and accommodation of passcngcr.s; and the 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act 1871, aa 
to tho draught of the ship when loaded ; these 
pi-ovisioiis, which have been gradually added 

1 Here a public body directly competes with privats 
industries. 
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to, may be regarded as corollaries from the pro¬ 
visions as to “safety” in pt. iv. of the act of 
1854. Ihit § ICS of tlio l-ist consolhliiting 
tot (The Jlcicliaiit Shij'])iiig Act 1804) boiTow.s 
from 43 St 44 Viet. c. 1C a pniicijilo whicli funis 
no i>ai'allcl in earlier acts, altliougli it was fore¬ 
shadowed by Lord Stowcll’s argument that no 1 
contractual freedom obtains between master and 
man (1 Haggjird's Adin. R(5p. 355). It enacts 
that the court can rescind unjust and substitute 
just terms in tlic contract between master and 
man ; that is to say, the court can settlo the 
aiDotint of wago.s.i 

(c) The 2 >ro}iibitioTi to pay wages in kind, 
which dates liom the niiddio ages, was for the 
first time extended to agricultural labourcr.s, 
for certain i>nrposos, anrl other labourers by 
tlio Trnclc Amcndincut Act 1887 (see Tkuck 
System). 

(d) The General Post Oflice, wliicb aecpiired 
its monopoly of carrying lettor.sby 12 Car. 11. 

0 . 35, aoiinii-ed a telegrajth mono]ifily under 31 
k 32 Viet. c. 110. Its issue of j)ostol orders 
(under 3 A 4 Viet. c. 96, § 38), and its savings 
banks (24 & 25 Vict. o. 14), imjily an assumi)- 
tion on its jiart of the role of poor man’s banker, 
and represent a new departure.* 

Seco 7 idh/, there arc the laws directly arising 
out of new invcnitions which have changed the 
face of society. 

Tims (a) railways liad to create their lines 
by means of compulsory purchases (see Lands 
Clauses Oonsolitlation Act 1845), and they sub¬ 
jected tbomsolves, in rotuni, to certain dis¬ 
abilities (see Railway Clau.ses Consolidation Act 
1845), the chief disability being that of having 
to run cheap trains, and of having their 
maximum rates fixed and, in ea>iQ their concern 
was a success, revised from time to time by 
government (7 A 8 Vict. c. 85).^ The 
autlioritics exorcising jurisdiction over these 
matters are under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Acts 1888 to 1894,^l)urtly the board of 
trade and partly the railway and canal com¬ 
missioners. It is easy to sec how a maximum 
rate might in many cases moan the same thing 
as the actual rate. Thus bje-laws under the 
ToNvn Police Clauses Act 1847, and the pro¬ 
visions of the Metropolitan Stage and Hackney 
Carriages Act 1853, i)orha])s suggested by rail¬ 
way law, li.xcd tlio actual faro for cabs.* It is 
also to be noted that tlie provision for i)enny-a- 
mile fares in the act of 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 85, 

§ 6) has developed into The Cheap Trains Act 
1883, under which the board of trade and rail¬ 
way commissioners have to bo satisfied of the* 
•ocOiUmodatioD provided at this rate, and of 
the adequacy of provision .for cheap workmen’s 
trains. The limits within which they exercise 
their discretion are not defined.* 

1 Here the state regulates prices. 

* Here the state directly competes with priv«*^e in- 
instriet. 


(b) The rise and progress of the Factory 
Acts (1802.1902) is traced elsewhere. 

2 'hii'dly, there arc laws dictated by a now 
social policy uith regard to old social condi¬ 
tions. 

(a) Tlie Elementary Education Act 1870 
authorised the use of compulsion to #ako 
parents send their children to school. The 
comjiulsory clauses have been more and more 
enforced, especially luider the Amending Act 
of] 880. 

(b) Commi.ssioners appointed by government 
liave since Tiie Ijand Law (Irelaml) Act 1881 
fixed the rents of Irish tenants, ami since the 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scollind) Ad 1886 of • 
Scotch “crofters."* TJie Irish act wim ex- 
teiub'd to lessees by llio Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1887. 

(c) The Allotment Acts 1832-1882 enabled 
local authorities to hold, hire, and enclose land 
for the jmrpose of letting it to industrious 
cottagei’S. These acts weie chiefly i^ not ex¬ 
clusively uj»i>lie(l for tho purjioso of restoring 
to the poor laud taken from tlm ]>oor under 
Inclosure Acts (see e.g. 8 & 9 Vict. c. 118, 

§ 73). The AlloLment Acts of 188? k 1892 
and sections 9 & 10 of the Local Oovornment 
Act 1894, go further and enable local authorities 
to take land compulsorily for tho ])urpo.se of 
allotments. Historically these laws grew out 
of i»au})er legislation (59 Geo. III. c. 12 ; 1 & 2 
Will IV. 0 . 42), logically they are tho expres¬ 
sion of new agrarian ideas to which there is no 
analogy since the Tudor and early Stuart policy 
of “laying land to houses” for the benefit of 
small tenants and labourcis (see e.g. (I Roberts’ 
Social Jlidorij, 1856, p. 184). 

(d) Conqmlsory terms arc often read hito 
certain contracts which jiass jiroperty. Thus 
it isti)rovidod by 17th century judge-made 
law that a mortgagor cannot contract away 
his power of redeeming. The agricultural 
tenant qua agricultural tenant, can kill ground 
game under Tho Ground Game Act 1880, 
and has compensation for imjwovements under 
theAgriculfuiul Holdings Acts 1883-1900. The 
tenant-right of Irish tenants includes under 
tho land act of 1870 connicnaation for dis¬ 
turbance, and under that of 1881 fixity of 
tenure and free sale. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts 1854-94, the sailor’s contract 
for w'ages involves a lion on the ship. The 
Employer’s Liability Bill, which passed the 
House of Commons in 1893, gave workmen 

* compensation for accidents on the false analogy 
of tliis princijde, by compulsorily inserting an 
imjilicd term in the contract between employer 
and emi>loyee. It has alw'ays been a moot 
point where tho law of conti-act ends and the 
law of projwty begins. In all the above cases, 
except perhaps the last, the sjfiiere of the 
latter was enlarged at the expense of that of 
the former. The judiciary or legislature held 
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in th^e coses that certain contracts shall be 
construed os necessarily involving the liaus- 
fercuce of certain rights of projjcrty. How far 
this means may be used to favour new schemas 
of social policy is one of the histt)rical problems 
of our time (see Laiuiur in Relation to 
THE Law ; Lauour Statoteh). j. i>. r. 

LAISSEZ-KAIRE (from American point of 
view). In treating the subject of laissez-faire, 
the earlier writers on economies in the United 
States follow the general lines laid down by 
their English contemporaries. For the most 
part lliey occe])t laissez-faire as on economic 
maxim, thongli tliey aro by no means in agreO' 
nient concenimg the limits of its application as a 
fixed nile of jiractical statesinanshij). The great 
point of controversy lay in its i>ertiiieucy to the 
system of protection ])racti3ed by the federal 
government, and upon this the j»rinci 2 >al Ameri¬ 
can economists are divided. The “ orthodox | 
school ” have disjdayed their deference to the 
clossiiad English economists by going in many 
instances to an even gi’cater extremo of claim¬ 
ing for all economic laws the force of unbend¬ 
ing laws of nature. Thus Amasa Wai.kkk 
{Scientx of Wealth, p. 110) maintains that so 
far as tho state urges the claims of its own 
safely in justification of interference with 
industry, “the inhiciplcs of economic science 
must bo silent,” but that this interference is 
rarely, if over, nceossary, and that it cannot be 
too often repeated that individuals only need to 
be“ let alone.” A. L Perry (^PoliticalEconnmj, 
p. 96) speahs of the natural laws of production 
as “ inexorable ” in their operation, Mid as 
taking their revenge without pity whenever 
custom or legislation thwarts them. In hia 
later Inlroihiclion to Political Economy, p. 153, 
ho asserts that it would be nothing less than 
“ Iiroauuiptuous ” for certain men to st? up at 
w’U barrici-8 to trade and then to undei-take to 
def'-nu these Imrriers as an economical blc.ssing 
to tho world. William G. Sumner, in the fifth 
of his Lectures on the History qf h'oteciion in 
the United Stales, repeats that we are living 
here “under immutable and inexorable laws of 
social orgj'nisation,” which we can neither 
avoid nor evade, and which avenge themselves 
when we try to escajie their operation. Simon 
Newcomb ranges himself with the “ orthodox 
school," but is more moderate in his views. 
His Principles of Political Economy (p. 444 
et seq.) distinguish between laissez-faire os a 
principle and as a policy. He enumerates 
certain nou-economio limitations to its practical 
application ; he further distinguishes between* 
what he terms the “Lt-alone" principle and 
the “ keep-out ” principle, the fomer claiming j 
that the govcmmontshould not stop the citizen, 
the latter that it should not act itself. A : 
review of the criticisms uiged against the “ let- 
alone” principle leads Newcomb to the con¬ 
clusion that it cannot be regarded as a neoea- ; 
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.;aTy and universal tnith, but that the exceptions 
adduced arc insufficient to prove the prineiiile en¬ 
tirely invalid. In a later essay {Science Economic 
Discussions, p, 64) Newcomb tones down his 
contention for laissez-faire: “The school ol 
non-interference claims that, os a general rule, 
llicso [economic] end.s aro best attained by 
giving the adult iridivi<liial the widest liliorty 
within the limits proscribed by considerations 
of health and morality.” 

The American School of early economkts 
deny the universal applicability of laissez-faire, 
but they, too, aro not at one witli each other. 
Henry 0. Cauey, the apostle of tho i*rotoctive 
sj'stcm, regards laissez-faire as the goal in 
wliioh that system is to end (cp. Sotinl Science, 
iii. p. 442). His works would load us to infer 
that the doctrine of laissez-faire is disastrous 
in its* operation only when applied in a com¬ 
munity in which industrial devclojuncnt is still 
to be accoinjilishcd {ibid, p. 516). Among 
his followers, Horace Greeley {Essays, p. 129) 
simply refuses in so many words to accept the 
doctrine, which he proceeds to demolish with 
tho adjectives “fallacious, pestilent, and utterly 
mistaken,” while K. Feshine Smith {Mamual of 
J’olitical Economy), and Robert E. Thomiison 
{PolUiail EcAmomy), uphold tho protective 
system as an exception to laUsezfairc, as a con¬ 
dition of greater economic freedom yet to come. 
Francis Bowen, likewise of the school of Carey, 
professes faith in tho “let-alone” princii>le, 
whose limitations, he says {American Political 
Economy, p. 18), are nearly as obvious as the 
princitdoitsclf; aud which is in noway infringed 
by the maintenance of a protective tariff {ibid. 

p. 21). 

President Francis A. Walker holds aloof 
from both these “ schools,” though inclining 
slightly to the one first discussed. Witli refer¬ 
ence to laissez-faire ho ^’cea substantially 
with Caimes and Jevons, whom he quotes with 
approval in h'l Political Economy, but adheres 
1o the policy so far as to insist (p. 416) that 
freedom is the rule and restraint the exception. 
While the necessity of making exceptions to 
the rule of freedom of individual action has 
been com^detely established, those who make 
these are bound to show cause for eveiy such 
act of interfereuce their case is to be made 
good against a powerful presumption in favour 
of liberty—the condition which has the promise 
not only of that which now is, but also of that 
which is to come {ibid. 464). 

I'ho real revolt against laissez-faire appears 
with the rise of the “ new school ”of American 
economists comprising the younger writem more 
or less influenced by German thought This 
group, under tho leadership of Richard T. Hy, 
was active in forming the American Economia 
Association in 1885 to protest against tho all- 
8U fficiency of laissez-faire, Ely had but shortly 
before asserted (Ihisl and PreKnl, p. 23) that 
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laisBez-faire never held at any time in any 
country, and no maxim ever made a more com¬ 
plete fiasco when the attem[)t was seriously 
made to apply it in the state.” The first 
poragraph of the declaration of principles whicli 
he projKwed for the uowly-fovmed association 
concluded with these words: “We hold that 
the doctrine of laisscz-fairc is unsafe in politics 
and unsound in morals, and that it suggests 
an inadequate exjilaiiation of the relation 
between the state and the citizens.” The <lis- 
ciwsion upon tliis subject disclosed the fact that 
while there wore grave olycctions on the ]iaii 
of many present to taking a dochled stand oii 
the question of state ioterforeiice, tho troml of 
opinion was substantially in harmony with tho 
declaration formulated'by Dr. lily. As liiially 
accepted, however, tho liist paragiaph leads: 
“We regard tho state as a n agcii cy wliosc; j ►esitive 
assistance is one of tlic iinlispensablo cunditiuns 
of litimau ])rogi'c.s8," while an a|)}H’n(li'il note 
announces tliat it was projiosed .iiul adooted as 
a genciul indicjition of tho views and jiurposos 
of tlioso who foumlcd the Jissoclation, but wjis 
not to bo ri'ganlcd as bimlmg on individii.d 
members. The g<*ijeral vi.nvs of the “now 
school "also liiid expression in an exhaustive 
arraignment of tho laissofairc deotni''* by 
Henry C. Adams, a loatliiig inembor, cniitled 
Thf! JiehUion of Hie Stole to [luiKutriid A'-ilmt. 
and repnblislicd by the American Economic 
Assoeintion. Adnins follows closely the analyti¬ 
cal methods of O.iinies. Tie riistatea tlie doc¬ 
trine in the form of a syllogism, and denies its 
logical basis; but he rofusos to stop willi Dairiies 
at dcstioying its claims as a working rule of 
economics, and supplies its ]dace witli a new ly- 
forraulatod )»rinoi[)lo of state interference, lie 
contends that it becomes tins duly of tlio state to 
interfere in iiidiistria) relations, fl) todelciini'i'' 
the plane of conqictitive action ; (2) to realise 
for society the bonelits of moiio[ioiy ; and (3) to 
restore social harmony by extending the iunc- 
tions of tiie state. Ki-om tliis position, namely, 
of fixing u field where tho rule of ititorferenco is 
to bo recognised, toward which many of the 
younger economists seemed to incline a few 
yoare ago, a reaction has .set in in very recemt 
times—a reaction in which the attitude of 
President Walker is finding favour with tho 
greater number of economic students in the 
UuitoJ States. .1. Lawrence Latighliii {Jmi'nal 
of PolUiml Economy, I. No. 1) maintains that 
“the onco-called ‘now* school’” is losing its 
authorityin theArnerican Economic Association, 
but this has been strcnuousl/- denied. Tho 
gODbiut drift of economic opinion, as indicated 
in the current writings of members of the 
association, however, apficars to he against tho 
oxcroiae of state interference in every ca.se where 
the prei>onderance of.evidenco is not clearly in 
favour of its expediency ami beneficence. 

The applications of the maxim of lamenfaire 


may be conveniently discussed with reference to 
the violations of the rule of non-iulerfereuce by 
the federal, state, and municipal govornmeiits. 
(IJ Tlio legislation of the federal government lias 
never conformed to the doctrine of laisseZ’/aire, 
The very first revenue law enacted in 1789 pro¬ 
fesses in its preamble to afford protectioiy to 
American iiKlustvics, and this purpose has nevei 
lK*en absent from tho lanlF, whether proposed by 
one political p.u‘ y or tlio other ; while the author 
of the late.st Wilson tarilf law aiiknowlodgi-s that 
it is a protective iiieas ire. An outright bounty 
; on sugar has been tlio cidniiiiatio' of the ”rolec- 
tive policy. The United be. 1 stock in oich 
of tlio two United Statevs inks. It fiiriu.shed 
funds for the first »•xpel•lnl■ s with the cd'cl'ic 
telegi’aph, and encouraged llie Innldii '^ofrai' ojtda 
by the grant of land subs' lie.s aiiu -'veii by the 
loan of money. U t.iq)i>r'‘- iC'i note i ''v •'tate 
and private baiik.s, and i'iJoii.tp' t. o. o.-iit the 
.sale of food jwodiicts v.iuer l.i .c ii.m.o*‘< (a;, oleo¬ 
margarine). ('J) 'J’ho.stall liavoTieen 

no less acitve ui ja' (itijisling ui imluslnal ntiib’:*- 
takings. 'I'hey liave liiiilt imiroads, J,iihsc*i1'.ed to 
the stock of railway rorporatioiis, and givi ii ihi-m 
aid by diondion.s ol land and money. I'hey liave 
later .sl,ej)j)ed in to limit the abuses of juivate rail¬ 
road imu.ageinoiit, in some m«i'uice.s ending in the 
^tatulor} prescription ol nuiximiini ratc.s oj ehatge.s 
lor the transportation of pa.sst!iigcrs and freight. 
They at one time quite generally entered into Die 
hanking business. Factory legislatnm of all kiiiiks 
has found its w’ay ou to the statute-books of 
ditlereut states, while a few state.s have established 
limits upon the liours of daily labour. (3) Ameri¬ 
can inuincipahties, when duly atitlioiise<i tln iv'to, 
have not hesitated to overstep the bouud.s pre¬ 
scribed by lainsez-faire. Their activity lie.s largely 
in tlie field of so-called “moiiopoins of service.'’ 
In 1890, nine cities ovvnoilaiid operated gas-works ; 
out of ii037 vvater-vvoiks jdants, 877 were nudei 
pui)li( maitagemenl; about 150 cities and towni 
operate!^electric lighting plants; one street rail¬ 
way was conducted b} a niuuiciiial administrative 
boanl. At the wime time many other cities shared 
in the profits of these quasi-public eutorjirises. 
Tlie activity of Aniencan municipalities in this 
Iield appears to be on the increase* 

[Aniasa Walker, Science of Weedih, N. Y., 
1866.—A. Ij. J’erry, Polilical Ecotumy, N, Y., 
1883 ; Ivlroduction to PoliiicaX Economy, N. Y., 

1883. —William Graham Sumner, Lectures m the 
History of Protection in Vie United States, N. Y., 

1884. —Simon Newcomb, Principles of Political 
Economy, N. Y., 1886.—II. C. Carey, Social 
Science, Pbila., 1877-—Horace Greeley, Essays 
designed to ditcidu‘e the Science qf Polilical 
Economy, Phila., 1869.—E. Peshiue Smith, 
Manual qf Political Econmny, Phila., 1877.— 
Pvobert E. Thompson, Polilical Economy, Phila., 
1882.—Francis Bowen, American Political l^ion- 
omy, N. Y., 1870.—Francis A. Walker, Polilical 
Economy, N. Y., 1883.—Richard T. Ely, PaH 
and Pr<iscnt of Polilical Economy, Balto., 1884,— 
Henry C. Adams, Relation qf ike State to InduS' 
(rial Action, Balto., 1886.—0. P. Dunbar on th« 
“Reaction in Political Economy,” in (fmrterly 
Journal of Economics, Boston, Oct. 1886.—J, 
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Juawreuce Lauglilin on Political Economy in the 
United States,” in Jowmal of Pdiiical Economy^ 
Chicago, I., No. 1, 1893.— Science Economic Bis- 
suasion, N. Y., 1886.— Report of the OrgaMisaliop 
of the American Ecowmic Aaaociation., Pal to., 
1886.] v.B. 

JONCHEllE, DE. See De La 
Jo^ElSEE. 

LAl\II oi‘ Lac is a lliiidustaTii word moan- 
ill" 100,000, coininoiily used in Indian finance 
in coinputinjj; rupees. c. a. h. 

LALOR, John (1814-1856), was a wrifer 
on social (pications. He gniduateil at Tniiity 
College, il^iblin, in 1837. As an assistant 
poor-law commissioner ho collected muclj 
valuable information, but in 1830 he left 
Ii*oland for London, where he bec^iine one of 
the editors of the Morning Chronicle. About 
1844 he also became editor of a Unitarian 
weekly pafier, The Enqmrer, to which ho con- 
♦^ributed papera on social questions, sneli as the 
Factory Bill, Ireland, and Education. 

Lalor’t last woik was Money and Morals: a 
Uook for the. Times (Jiomlou, 18.52). The j^rohlein 
heie (hscubsed is whiit will become of the ten 
millions of new gold which, “within a coiiipara- 
tivoly short jicrioil,” say.s Lalor (p. 103), have come 
into Eugl.aml. The author thinks that instead ol 
coming mto the currency the inliux will quicken 
trade, cspi dally in Lanc;iabirc (p. 110), eneonrage 
rash speculation, and elfect a liso not only in 
ifianufuc'Uiring, but also in agricultural incomes. 
Id short, it will exist as capital (p. 124). In the 
second part of the work Lalor advocates “the 
adojitio'i of a financial policy, which, though jk'!- 
fectly consistent with free trade in the food of the 
people, is not consistent with the exaggerated 
maxim of leaving the whole direction of iudustiy 
to private intife.st” (p. 125). As a precaution 
against the laissez-faire principle, he suggests tlie 
ox]iendiluro of excess capital in ngi-icultiiral or 
colonising loans, in the improvement town 
dwellings, sanitation, and the watcr-.siijiply. The 
po-VEtioii of England among the nations, and the 
mitioual defences, are next discusseci, wh ' i in part 
iii, the author pa.sse8 on to consider the remedy 
for the social evils witii which Englaml is 
threatened. After discussing the respe. live pre- 
scrii»tioiis of Auguste Comte and T. Caulyle, Lalor 
insists that practical Christianity can be the only 
eflfoctual cure for the diseased ho ly politic. A 
portion of the hook was in 1864 reprinted as Eng¬ 
land among the Nations, a. l. 

LA LIJZERNE, CfiSAit-G uillaume de 
(1738-1821), tenned by Lecky “au eminently 
wise and high minded statesman,” cutcied the 
church and became Bishop of lAngres at the 
ago of thirty-two. In 1789 lie endeavoured to 
stem the democratic torrent by proposing the 
establishment of ’a second chamber, and, when 
this proposal was rejected, the addition of GOO 
members to the ropressntatives of tlic nobles 
and clergy. Unable to innuenco events, bo 
retired to his diocese, and afterwards onugratcxl 
to Switzerland, whence, however, he lofnmed 
on the acce^iou to power of Napoloou. After 


* 

the restoration he was made a peer of France, 
and in 1817 a cardinal. 

Among numerous other works he wrote 
Dissertations sur le pr6l du conimerce, Dijon, 
1823, 8vo, 3 vols.; a voluminous ti'eatise on 
riie lawfulness, from the stand-point of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of taking interest for 
money (see Interest and Usujiy^ 

[Dictionnaire dea Parhmentaires Eran^aia, 
Paris, Novi^Ue Biographie Oinirale, 

Paris, 1860, vol. xxix.— Infrod^idion to the Study 
of Pdilkal Economy, by Ia Cossa, Eng. trails., 
Loudon, 1893, 8vo, p. 162.] n. E. E. 

LA MARE, DE. Sec De La Make. 

LAMBE, Samuel (fl. 1657), merchant, 
published Scaaonahle OUcrv(ttion.s hwnhly offered 
to his Highness the Lord J’roketor, London, 
1657, fob, in which be suggesteil the catablisb- 
ment of a bank at Loudon. His sebetne was, 
(liat governors shniild be clioscn from the 
trading conijianics, that tlie bank should “let 
out iiiiaginary money on credit at 2^ or 3 per 
cent at most,” and receive deposits with- 
draw'alilo on demand, that all “ I'ills of 
exchange” sliould t>o received and paid into 
the bank, and tliat the profits should go “to 
tlie good men who manage the bank.” The 
bank vvas also to sujqdy anotlier subordinate 
one “with stock to let out any sum under £5 
or £10 at reasonable rates ujion pawns or other 
security.” Lambes jiroposuls were roferred to 
a committee of the East India Comiiany for 
tiieir consideration on 30th Dec. 1657. His 
woik also contains useful information on the 
Navigation Act, tlio competition between 
England and Holland, and other subjects. 

>V. A. S. H. 

LAM BIN DE SAINT YtllX. See Lottin, 
A. P. 

LAMMAS-LANDS, LAMMAS-MEADOWS, 
were open-field arable and jiasturc lands, hold 
in severalty and enclosed during the growing 
of the corn a" 1 Ipiy crops respectively, but 
open during the rest of the year fo all who had 
rights of common upon them. Tlicy were thus 
commonable, not common, lands. Under tho 
old open-fichl sy.stem of agiicnlture such 
common rights might be upon the whole fl 
convenience to the inhabitants, but the intro¬ 
duction of roots made rights of winter jiasturo 
intolerably wasteful; as late, hov\cvcr, as 1844, 
lands subject to tliose rights were still abundant 
in England, tliough there were few or none 
in Wales. * 

Lawyers generally distinguish “lammas” 
'from “shack" lands by the fact that the 
former were commonable to other inhabitants 
besides those having severalty rights on tho 
laud. But Nasse (Feldgcmchischaft, p. 8) 
denies this distinction, which he thinks a mere 
local detail. The classes of commoners varied 
locally: they were “ sometimes tho inhabitant! 
of the }>arish ; sometimes a class of inhabitaata, 
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M the freemen of the neighbouring town, or 
even the honseholdoi's; and perhajts more 
generally the owners or occupiers of ancient 
tenements witliiii the parish, usually tcrmcil 
tofts” (G. W. Uooko, Acta for facilitaUwj (he 
Inclomre of Corninons in England and Wales, 
1860). The usual time for the resumption of 
common rigliIs was l^inmas-duy, 12th August^ 
the old 1st August) for arable lands, and 6th 
uly (the old Miclsmninor) for meadows. Com- 
monablo mciulows wore probably called lanniias 
meadows by analogy, as it is rare to find them 
o|>cnod an late as Jjammas-<lay. In some cases 
tlie common rights lasted till Novcnilx'r, in some 
till the middle of Februaiy. Tlio fixed dates for 
opening, ospooially Lammas-day, gave rise to 
difficulties which were met in various ways. 
About Nottingham, when the customary day 
arrived, according to a witness before the select 
committee in 1844, “the pojiul.itiun issue out, 
destroy the fences, tear down the gJitos, and 
commit a great many otlier lawless acts, which 
they ccrbiinly have a right to do.” These 
Nottingham lands were used for recreation, 
not for pasture. In other places things were 
managed better. On the land.s of St. John, 
Hackney, on 26th July 1692, the “proprietors 
of the commonable lauds” were “allowed ten 
days to carry off tlieir crops on account of tlio 
wett”; and there is a similar entiy in 1763 
(Gamier, English Landed Intorest, 1892, p. 
202). Scriven (Law of Copyholds, 6th edition, 
p. 310) cites a case whei-e tlie beginning ami 
Slid of the season were regubated by bye-laws 
made by the tenants of the manor; and an 
act of 13 Oco. lU. c. 81, § 7, enacted that 
three - fourths in number and value of the 
occupiers of open- and common-field hinds 
might agree in a mooting to post]ioiie the 
opening fi>r a reasonable time. Later enclosiu^ 
have left few traces of thc.so commonable lauds. 

[See evideuce of Messrs. Blamire, W. Keen, 
T. Hawkesley, T. S. Woolley^, U. F. Graham, and 
H. Ohawter before Select Conuniltce on Inclosures, 
1844.—J. Williams, Rights of Common. —Klton, 
Treatise on Commems and Waste lAxnds. —Woo]- 
rych, Rights of Common. —Vinogradolf, Villainage 
in England. —Maine, Village Corrmunities, Lecture 
iii.—Marshall, Rural Ecmiomy, of various ciumties. 
—For similar Frcucli custom, see Seobohm, “ French 
Feasant Proprietorship,” Econ. Jour,, 1891.] 

E. 0. P. 

LAMOND, J2UZABETH (1860- 1891), was 
the eldest daughter of William Ijamond, advo¬ 
cate at the Scotch bar. Sbe had hoped to de¬ 
vote harsolf to teaching, and she was engaged in 
this / ork at St. Andrews before outering Girton 
College, Cambridge, where she obtained honours 
in history (1886-1887). After a few months of 

1 The «cw Ktyto was nilitiduceJ throushout the 
British dumhiions in byomittihE eleven nominal 
days alter 2nd .Sept., and dating the next day 14th Sopt. 
ioatead ot the third. 


teaching at Winchester her health gave way and 
she was forced to occupy heiaelf ivith litcrarj 
work. In 1890 she edited for the Royal His* 
V>rical Society four unpublished treatises in 
Norman French, Walter of Henley, SeneschaueU, 
the aiionymoua Jhiahandry, and Grosseteste’s 
Rules. The translation and glossary gave yooll 
of her scholarly feeling and accurate knowledge. 
In the course of researches connected with this 
work, she discovered that the well • known 
dialogue, published by W. S. in 1581, had been 
composed some yeais earlier, and in a convincing 
arti(;lo in the English IHsiorkal Review in April 
1891, gave good grounds for believing that ithad 
been really written in 1.649, that John Halks 
was the author, and tliat Coventry was the 
place of writing. She was not able to complete 
the edition of tlie Discourse on the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England, on which she 
was engaged at the time of licr death ; but a 
{Kistbumous publication confaiiis the result of 
licr researches. Waller of He.nJ.ty, Longmans, 
—Discourse of Coimnon Weal, Oanifl. Uuiv. 
Press. See also a review of the latter work in 
Economic Journal., December 1893. w. c. 

LAMPREDI, Giovanm Marta (18th 
century), piofessor of i»ublio law in the univer 
aity of Pisa, and aut.lior of Del Commerdo det 
jwpolinmtrali in tempodiguerra, Milan, 1831, 
12 mo. 

This work, which according to McCulloch 
(Lit. of Pol. Eeon., p, 127) is well reasoned 
and of considerable authority, was twice trans¬ 
lated iuto French, first by Jos. Accanas de 
Serioniie (La Haye, 1793, 2 vola. 8vo), and 
again by Pcuchct (Paris, 1802). The latter, 
in his preface, remarks that I^iinpredi has on 
tliB whole treated his subject impartially, but 
uith ^strong bias in favour of neutral goods 
jMissing free. 

Other publications of Lampredi are s— Del 
gpverno cimle degli antichi Toscani e delle cause 
ddia lor dccadenza, discurso, Lucca, 1760, 
4 to.—J, M. L. . . . de licentia in hostem liber 
singidans, in quo S. Cocceii senientia de infnita 
licentia in hostem . . . confutatur, Florence, 
1761, 8vo.— Saggio sopra la fdosofia. degli antichi 
Rtnischi, disserlaziom istorico^critica, Firenze, 
1756, 4to. A. L. 

LAND. Primitive custom recognises certain 
rights in and over land: the “ right of the first 
clearer ” to regard the land which he cultivates 
as his owTi family holding (Baden Powell, 
Systems of Land Tenure in British India, 
i. 221); the riglit of a chief or freeman to a 
share in the territory which he helps to defend 
against outsiders ; the right of a chief to levy 
tribute fi’om those who hold land under his 
protoetion. Tlicre is at this stage no owner- 
sliip in the modern scn.se of the lerm; the 
powers of the individual are controlled by 
family rights and local custom. Common 
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fwnership, it should be noted, is not a niark of 
ocial equality, but rather of inequality; it 
;rows out of tlio combination of members of a 
uling family to maintain their laiullord-right, 
►r of members of a subject coinniunity who (mii 
inly live and pay their tribute by adopting co- 
•pci||tive metliods of husbandry. When the 
tato comes into existence the family loses 
ome of its iniportanco ; the individual chief or 
louse-iathor is not merely the administrator of 
. common inheritance ; he is domium or owner 
>r his land ; it is a thing in 2>atrimoniOj to be 
lisi> 08 ed of by will or settlement, a thing in 
omniercio, wliioli ho can sell or mortgage. 

absolute owiiersijip, is tlio basis of 
he Homan law of ownership and }) 08 Hessioi). 
!'lic system had gi'cat economic advantages, 
)ut the small cultivating owner could not hold 
lis own under the stress of comi'etition ; the 
endenry was tow.irds tins formation of tlio Lati- 
•UNUinM, largo estates culiivutod hy slaves, 
fho Teutonic chiefs who foundcrl their kinj^lorns 
rn the ruins of tlie empire admired tlio precision 
if Roman law ; hut they retained the primitive 
lelief in tlie trilul or iiaLional orgaiiLsation of 
oeicty. The lung as leader of the nation was 
ord paramount over all lands, and claimed 
ervice and allegiance from their owners ; ho 
vas ):ot in direct relntion with the jHiasantry, 
xcept on his own estates, hut he protected 
hem, so far as he h.id power, against the 
ippression of their immediate lords. England 
s a typical example of feudal monarchy; the 
tate, i..presonted by parliament and the king’.s 
iidgcs, broke down the rights of the gi’cat lords, 
.ud gave freedom of disposition to all owmors 
if land. In 1285 the lords ohtained an act 
0 maintain the strict rule of entail; but the 
ourts did not favour “ i)erpetuitic8,”f.e. arrange* 
nents for tying up projicrty for iiidej.nitcly 
ong periods ; the statute was evaded, and the 
iw..or in fee tail was enabled to exercise all the 
■iglK« of an o^vne^ in fee simple. Military 
enures were linally alioli-shed in 1661. The 
orviccs of SooAiJK tenants (ordinaiy freeholders) 
rere commuted for iixcd sums of monry; with 
he change in the value of money these aiimial 
layments hccamo of no importance and were 
K)ught up or forgotten. Copyhold tenure, 
vhore it survives, still operates to curtail the 
rcedom of disposition enjoyed by the owner 
if land; but the Copyhold Acts, passed between 
.841 aud 1887, provide a variety of fonns 
thereby copyhold lands may be enfranchised 
•r turned into freehold (see the Copyliold Act 
894). The Real Projierty Commission of 
830 marks a tuniing-pcint in the history of 
lUr land law's; the suggestions of tho corn* 
nissioncre were embodi^ in a long scries of 
efonning slaiutcs. Torms of settlement and 
onveyance have been simplified, and ox* 
ensive powers of disposition have beim given 
0 limit^ owners, i.e. to persons having a life 


estate or .lUer limited interest in land. XJndei 
tho Settled Land Act of 1882 a tenant for life 
may sell a family estate ; the purchase money 
is treated as cajiital to bcinvc.slcd, and remains 
subject to the tnists of tho settlement. In 
many points tho law of real property has been 
assimilated to the rules wliicli govern tho devo¬ 
lution and disposition of personal projierty. 
Legislation has not destroyed tl>o sentiment 
which leads an owner of laud to add to his 
estates and to transmit tho inheritance un¬ 
divided to his oldest son; the pmctioo of i*e- 
settling family ostato.s in each genci-ation still 
jii’cvaiis among the gi cjit landlords. There has 
been of late years a marked reaction against 
tho liberal doctrine of absdlutc ownership and 
free contract. The Agricultuml Holdings Act 
of 1883 is based on the assumption that a 
tenant-farmer is not in a ]>osition to contract 
freely with his landlord, and must therefore be 
protected by the state. Tho Irish I^and Acta 
of 1870 and 1881 had gone farther in the same 
direction ; they introduced a kind of dual 
owuerahip in land, and attenijits have since 
been nuulo to restore tlie rule of individual 
ow'ncrahi[j hy assisting tho tenant to purchase 
his landlord’s interest In Scotland, the crofters 
of the higlilands and islands have obtained 
legislation of a similar character. In England, 
tliCTc has not been as yet any uigent demand 
for judicial rents or schemes of land purchase ; 
farmers are fairly content with tho Agiicultural 
Holdings Act, and lahouicra w'ith the acts 
which facilitate the acquisition of allotments 
aud small holdings. Socialist ideas in regard 
to laud have begun to iiiniionce tho popular 
mind. Sir Henry Maine pointed to the rapid 
settlement of North America as an example of 
what can be done under a system of individual 
ownership ; Mr. Henry George uses tlie United 
States as an examjile of tho evils caused by 
)icnnitting largo tracts of land to be held and 
disposed of by jirivutu owners. Mr. George 
would “ nation.viis'’tho land hy taxing it up 
tu its annual value; and in England various 
plans have been proposed for interceptiug what 
is called tho “uncanicd increment” in the 
valu* of land (see Rkttkumknt). If the 
legislature succeeds in ercjiting a largo body 
of small owners, tliere will profiably bo a reac¬ 
tion in favour of absolute ownerchip; for this 
reason the more logical among Mr. George’s 
disciples oppose tho measures which have for 
their object tho nmltiiilication of jHiasant 
proprietors. 

Iaws requiring the i-egistration of all titles 
to land are advocated on the ground that they 
help to simplify transfers. They have worked 
well in new omintries, but great (lifhculties are 
encountered in ajqilying such laws to an old 
country where titles are already complicated. 
In England the acts jicmiitting or requiring 
registration have not been successful. 
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[Fustel de Coulon/jes, Origin of Properly in 
Land (Eiig. trails, by M. Asliley).—Baden Powell, 
Sydcvis of Land Tenwe in Bnfidi India. —Cob* 
den Club, Systems of I/ind Tenure in dijfercnt 
Countries. —Shaw Lefevre, Agrarian Tenures.] 

T. R. 

In connection with Laud the following articles 
occur in tbo Dictionary:—Agricultural Com¬ 
munity; Agricultural Holdings Acts; Agri¬ 
cultural Systems; Agriculture in England ; Allot¬ 
ments ; Aiable Laud, Conversion of, into Pasture; 
Corninous ; Corv6e ; Cottiers; Culture, Largo and 
Small; Depopulation ; Depression, Agricultural; 
Domesday Book ; Emigration ; Enclosures ; Eu- 
fraiicliisementof jjaiid ; Entail; Farming; Feudal¬ 
ism ; Forests, Mcdnnval; Forests, Economic 
Aspects of; Gaugs, Agricultural; Holdings, 
Largo ami Small ; Impot Unique; i,and; Iiand 
Companies ; Land, Domaine Congcable ; Land- 
gafol; Lan<l, Law Relating to ; Land Legislation, 
Jrisli ; Laud, Nationalisation of; Lands, Public, 
of the United States; Land Ilcgistraliun ; Land 
System in the American Colonics ; Land Tax; 
I^ud Tenures; Land Banks, Schemes of, in 
England ; Ijandes-Creditlvassen ; Majorat; Manor; 
Metayage ; M^duyer, in West Indies; Minorat; 
Ojien Fields; Peasant Proprietoi’S; Primogeni¬ 
ture; Rent; Kent ChargeKent of Land ; Serf; 
Services, Predial aud Military ; Settled Land. 

LAND COMPANIES may, as a result of 
practical experience, be divided into two edasses : 
one consisting of those which are concerned with 
the oxjiloitation of large blocks of land, cbiefly 
abroad ; the other of those which deal rather 
witli the financing of owners and occupiers 
of.land and tlie realisation of their produce. 

(1) Conijiaiiies which take up blocks of land 
may be again subdivided into two classes, con¬ 
sisting respectively of-— 

(а) Those whoso primary object is colonisa¬ 
tion. A notable exainjilo of these, both 
from its own history and its close connection 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was the 
old Now Zealand Company of 1825, which 
became in 183S the New 2fealaDd Colonisation 
Company, and in 1839 the New Zealand Land 
Company. To a large extent this comjiany, by 
taking up lands and allotting them to settlors, 
was the parent of colonisation in New Zealand. 
It was a typo of a regular system of which 
there were other examples about the same 
period of English history. In later times 
(1884), the Metlmcn settlement in South 
Africa, which turned out a failure, was a 
company of this kind, and the more recent 
Bechuanaland ConcossionsCompany, nowmergod 
in the London and Pretoria Financial Agency, 
hou .X similar object in taking up and re-solling 
large areas of farm land. 

(б) Those companies whose primary object 
is the use of the land for mining, timber¬ 
cutting, etc., and mpre rarely for actual cultiva¬ 
tion. This is the more popular class at tlio 
pr^nt time; and of late years many largo 


concossioDs of land all over the world have 
been given for these purjioscs both by civilised 
and savage stales. Tho Bechuanaland Land 
ajid Exploration Company, the Mexican Conces¬ 
sions Company, the Pahang Concessions 
Company, are instances which have been 
recently before tho public. Such compHiies 
are too often of a spcculalivo cliaracter, and 
too apt to rely upon making jirofits by ])art- 
iiig with portions of tlieir territory to other 
cuirijiaiiics. 

Tlio British South Africa Company is a 
notable instance of a com]>aTiy combining both 
functions [ep. Colonies, Government of, by 
COMEANIKS]. 

(2) “Land mortgage and financial agencies” 
is the general te.nu adojitcd in the share lists 
for oomiianies of our second claas, but tlieir 
titles vary; for instance wo have the Anglo- 
Afrie-an I^and, Mortgage, and Investment Com¬ 
pany, the Auckland Agricultural Company, the 
British Land and Aloitgage Coinnauy of 
America, and others all devotod to {lie same 
class of business. Tlieic are at least fifty com¬ 
panies with a paid-up eajiital of over £20,000,000 
enumerated in the stock exchange lists pi imarily 
connected with the land. One “ deals with real 
estate," another is designed “to lend on first 
inortgagos in the States and Canada,” another is 
to work certain estates with a view to resale; 
others deal in jiroducts as well a.s land. But all 
have the general scope above indicated (see also 
Mortoaoe Banks). o. a. ii. 

LAND, Domaine ooko^abie (literally 
ojcclable domain, also called liuiirc .‘oocnanciirc 
or holding by covenant). This form ol tenancy, 
peculiar to Celtic Brittany, which has not yet 
disappeared, Sf:oms to have been introduced 
during the last centuries of tho niidJIo ages ; 
a law%of the 6th of August 1791 suppressed 
the feudal incidents which had gradually been 
annexed to it, but allowed the princijilo on 
which it is based to continue. The position of 
landlord and tenant is as follov's : with rcsjiect 
to thinl parties, the tenant enjoys all the 
rights of a freeholder; with respect to his 
landlord, ho is only Iwund pay a fixed rent, 
which in former times was genemlly very low. 
In modern times the practieo of nine years’ 
leases has prevailed, the leases being renewable 
on the jiayment of a fixed sum of money called 
commission or nouveauU. The landlord has only 
the ownership of the ground (/o?wf.9),tho tenant 
owns the buildings and enclosures whicb he has 
erected, the trees he has planted, even tho one- 
year-old furze which grows on waste land: 
hence the distinction ^tween the for.ti&r and 
the superfeiaire or doinanier. The former may 
always servo on the latter a notice to leave 
{e.(mg^mcTd)y hut in that coso he is obliged to 
pay liim a full compensation according to i 
detailed valuation for the buildings, plantations, 
crops, ouclosur«», improvements, etc. Owing 
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to the heavy expenses entailed by a cmig4ment, 
this system led to the stability of the tenantry 
and the most elfioiont cultivation consistent 
witli the nature of the land a7id the agiicultuT <L 
knowledgcof the period ; it is, in fact, athorouj-h 
application of tenant nght. 

Tile passion of the French j>oasnntry for the 
investment of their s:iviii/(s in land has exerted 
an unfavourable influence on the niaijiteimiifo 
of this kind of tenancies; still, at Uk* end of the 
secojxl einjiiie it was computed (hat about onc- 
thiid of the territory of Brill any was held 
under these b'rnis. 

[])usej{'iu‘iir, IHstoirc (h( JUmainc Cmujtahle in 
lus JiHudM sur I'Jliitoire du Fiiiiote/re (pjj. 355- 
4H), Brest, 1878.—Baiidrillart, Les 
Agricolcis de la France, Fumandie et iinlufjnc 
(pp. 387-3t*a), Paris, 1885.—runl Henry, Unv 
vieiUe (Joulninr I!ic(i>)i,ve; Le Doniaine Cn/i<iiahlc, 
Angel'S, ISIM. See Olaasctt Jiundes cl le liiyivic 
Ih’iiKviial au M(iy<7i Age, Paris, 11*0], pp. 
fi'rf). i. ca. 

]-ANn^A!'OL, a customary rent ]>aid Ixi 
the lord of the manor by hia tenants, di.stinet 
from other enstonnry payments duo to liim on 
speei.il eouasions. The distinction grew clearer 
with the process of commuting sei'vicea and 
jjayinents in kind for money (sec Gafol). 

(\'inr"'rail'If, Villainage, in Juujland. —Itound, 
l>i>mejidni/ Sliidics, vol. i. p. 133.— Ikmiesdny 
of ‘SV. l‘( ill's, Archdeacon llalo's uof-e, p. Ixix.] 

B. 0. ?. 

LAND, Law RELATiNa to. The law of 
{>1 operty is chiefly coiiccruod (1) to define the 
nature of the rights which are recognised in 
olijocts of pro}iorty, and (2) to define the modes 
ill whioli such lights may bo accpiired, trams- 
ferrc'i or CAtingiiishod. With raspect both to 
tho rignta of wliich it is the objiict and to the 
acquisition, transfer, or extinction of such rights, 
l-iiid difTcrs from every other object of properly. 
Land is immovable, inijiei'ishaldo, and wide in 
extent It is a prime necessary of li '', and 
fumisliea tlio raw material of all wealth. It 
admits of being usod in iunnmerablo ways. It 
has been a basis of ]>olitical power ami social 
consideration. ItissuacoiitibloofwhatBentham 
tenns “a vairo of alfoctinn,” as distinct from 
market value in a higher degree than any other 
object of common use. At the same time it is 
limited in quantity, and although it can be 
rendered more productive by tlie cxjieiiditure of 
capital and labour, tho returns from this ex¬ 
penditure fall off after a cortein point has been 
reached, and at a remoter point become in- 
apprecialle. As compared with otJier forms of 
wealth, laud is, in .the long run and in most 
countries, the most gcuorolly and the most 
ardently coveted. Under these circumstances 
it ia natural that che law i 'jlating to land should 
be complex, and should dilfer much in different 
times and places. 

The right of property in land admits of 
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subdivision in various W’ays. The state is 
overyinhere supposed to have cortain riglits over 
tho land which are indispensablo for the safety 
and welfare of llio public. These rights are some¬ 
times termed its Eminent Domain. A familiat 
instance is afforded by tlio claim of the state 
when it thinks expedient to jmrcliase or to 
enable others to purcJiaso land wliich the owner 
is not diR])osud to sell. Tho Komau lawycia 
lield tliat though there might be full owncrsliip 
in the soil of Italy, there could bo only a pos¬ 
sessory right in the soil of tho provinces which 
was, strictly speaking, vested in tho Romau 
people or in their roprosentative tlio emperor. 
The chief practical indication of this difference 
was tho land-tax, which was j)aid by the pro¬ 
vinces, but not by Italy. In eastorn countries 
the proprietary riglit of the sovereign is so large 
and vaguely defined that it is didicult to say 
how far tho subject can over bo deemed a 
propiiotor. But the subdivision of proprietary 
rights over laud with whicli we are most familiar 
has resulted from the feudal conceptions of 
lemiro and of particular astatos in land (see 
hhouDALisM; Manor). 

Aceoixling to tho rigorous feudal theory, ths 
sovereign alone has property in the land, and 
no subject can be more than a tenant. But 
every tenant may give liimsclf sub-tenants, and 
they may repeat the process indisfliiitoly. TIius 
the land would come to siijiport an ascending 
hiorarehy of tenants closing in the king as lord 
[jaramount. Each would have rights that 
could not be lawfully infringed, and duties that 
could not 1)6 lawftilly discar<lcd. Each would 
be protected by law, and still more by custom, 
against the rest Tlio king, who had tho loftiest 
theoretic claim, would probably derive the least 
practical advantage from tho land. It would 
be diflicult, were the doctrine of tenure carried 
to its logical conclusion, to say who, if any, of 
the pemons interested in tlie land could bo 
termed its proprietor. But the process of sub¬ 
dividing interests iif the land is carried still 
furl iicr by the help of the doctrine of estates in 
land. For each person in tho ascending scale 
wliich we liave described might have his interest 
in the la.id either for life, or to himself and the 
heij-s of his body, or to himself and his heirs 
generally. He might have an estate for life, 
or an estate tail, or an estate in fee simple. 
If his estate were only for life ho would be 
unable to devise it by will, or to give anybody 
rights in thu land lasting beyond his own 
decease. Nay, more, his jiower of using and 
enjoying the land would be restricted in the 
interest of those who were to come after him. 
If his estate were an estate in tail or in fee 
simple his powere of alienation and enjoyment 
would be more extensive. Under feudal law, 
in brief, not only may proprietary rights be 
divided between lord and vassal, but they may 
also bo divided between tenant in poasessioB 

2k 
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and lonunt in ronwiindor (Kntatl, IjAW of). 
A man who has tlio estate possible in 

land, in English law a tenant in fee simple, 
can thus («irve out of his f)wn iutomt a UQml>er 
of lesser estates to take ollbet after his death, 
80 as to eon trol its devolution for majiy yeara. 
Tho natiiml wish of lamlownei’s to exert this 
power to tho utmost has given rise ,lo 
BettlnvwU-Hy atjd Die endeavour of the Judges to 
rostfiel the luaeticc of setDemcut in the public 
interest Ims given rise to the nihis against 
pcr})eiidlii'S. 'riie decay of Dio manorial system 
produced a distinct form of imperfect owner¬ 
ship of land, known in Kuglaml as copyhold 
tenure, which was once widely extended in 
western Europe, hut was aholislicd on the 
Coiitiiieiit by Die Fnnicli Revolution, and is 
gi'adilally disappeaiiug in England by the 
o|)eration of the acts for Die enfranchisemout 
of copyholds. 

Tho tenures of which wo have liiDicrto 8])okon 
ai’o distinctly feudal in ongin, and have oiDior 
been abolished, as in kVaiice, or have been 
rendered almost unineamng as in England. In 
England, successive statutes, framed wi Dioiit any 
rejpird to symmetry, have removed almost all 
the inconveniences attaching to the feudal law 
of real j)ro[»orty, and have left hardly anytliing 
of feudalism save names and forms. The rela¬ 
tion of landlord and tenant has notliing feudal 
about it. Indeed, tho strictly femlal law 
regarded a lease as unworthy of its atlontioii, as 
may bo seen by the hict that leaseholds are 
regarded not as real but as personal jiixiiierty. 
The practice of letting land for a money rout 
has been recognised by all civilised legal 
systems. It docs not involve a division of 
ownership, but it may assume forms which are 
tantamount to such division. Thus, by the 
Roman contract of Emphytf.usi.s ibo tenant 
adpiirod the land in perpetuity, subject to the 
obligation of paying rent. Tho Irish tenant, 
whose rent can bo altered only at intervals of 
fifteen years, and thou only by the decision of 
a court, lias an intero-st in the land which 
often exceeds in market value the iutei'eat of 
tho landlord. Such a tenant can hardly help 
regarding himself as at least part jiroprietor. 
Political, economical, and social forces ai*o con¬ 
stantly opomting on the legal relations of tho 
classes living on tho laud, and may turn a 
nomimtl tenant into a virtual owner, as they 
have turned nominal owners into virtual serfs. 
Even when it is easy to ascertain the jiropriotor 
of a piece of land, his right of property may be 
limits by rights over that land vested in other 
peuona. Such rights are described in Roman 
legal language as jura in re olieTia, Tliey are 
of two kin<^. Some are valuable in themselves, 
whilst others are valuable only as socurity for a 
debt due from the owner of land. Rights 
of the first class, known in Roman law as 
mvitxuUi, and in English law as easements, and 


profiU’li-prcndre, are exemplified in the right 
of way across another’s laud, in the right not 
to have ancient Hglits darkened by the erection 
»of licw buildings, and in rights of common 
which hiclnde the right of gia/ing cattle, the 
right of digging gravel, the j-ight of cutting 
tuif and liicv.'ood, and so forth. Rights of 
this class may i>c enjoyed by a man as pro¬ 
prietor of certain land, and mo then said in 
Englisli law to be a'fiiiemhtnl or appurUmant, 
or they may be enjoyed by iiim irrobjiootivo of 
any such projierty, and me Dien said to bo in 
ijross. A similar distinc.tion was e.’tpressed in 
Roman law by calling some servitudes pra’dUd 
(Lut. prmUam, an estate) and oDiers pcrsoiuil. 
It IS worthy of note that the Roman lawycis 
regarded a right of usufruct in land, the nearest 
eiinivalent of the English estate for life, not as 
a form of jn-ojierty, but as a jieraonal servitude. 
The second class of rights enjoyed with refer¬ 
ence t<i Die land of anotln“i includes sn(;h as 
form a security for debt. As land, whilst 
highly valuable, can neither lie removed nor 
concealed, it bus always been the favourite 
security for money lent, and Die law of -modijage 
forms an imjxntant chapter in the law of laml. 
In tho primitive nmrtgago tho debtor conveys 
the land t-o Die creditor subject to a condition 
that it shall bo rocoiiveyed to himself when ho 
repays what he has borrowed. Should he fail 
to pay punctually he will lose his land, although 
its value may far exceed the amount of Die 
debt. The injustice of such a transaction led 
to tho invention ofimjirovcd forms of mortgage. 
The hypotlicca of later Roman law was a con 
trivance by which the mortgaged land was left 
in tho ownership and possession of tho dobtoi 
whilst Die creditor obtained Dio right of rcAlis 
ing liis debt out of it in case of default in 
IMiyrtent. Tho modern English mortgage, the 
result of tho correction of the common law by 
courts of equity, resembles tho hyjwtlteca in 
its practicjil woiking, although it retains the 
form of a conveyance. 

The modes of acquiring, transfoiring, and 
extinguishing rights of ju-operty are in the 
main similar for land and for other objects of 
value. Laud which lias no owner—there is 
none such in England—may bo acquired by tbe 
first occupant or by the owner of other land to 
which it octcedea, ns where a field is enlarged 
by alluvial deposit. Tlie course of years (see 
Lapse of Time ; Pkescriftion) may extinguish 
an old and create a new proprietary right. 
Sale, gift, excliango, and succession, iesia- 
mentary or inteatato, transfer rights of property 
in laud as in otlier things. But a peculiar 
form is often imiuired for trausactioiis affect¬ 
ing interests on land. Land cannot be passed 
fiom hand to hand like a movable. It is pecu¬ 
liarly necessary, therefore, to provide eridonoe of 
tramsfer. In primitive times, when writing 
was either unknown or little used, this object 
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wu attained by requiring for every tmnsfor 
of laud certaiu solemn lurms wliieb might 
impress the memory, not mei'ely of the parties, 
but also of the eoiumuuity or at least of tliy 
neighbours. Such was tlio priiuitivo Komaii 
mancipation, a formal sale in tlie presence of 
five wiLuesses and of a luau who held the 
Iialaimo used to weigh the uncoined money of 
the early Italian society. Such, too, was tV 
old English oc.remon}' of livetij of seisin, tlie 
symbolical delivery ol land by the seller to the 
purebaser. Hut where the art of writing has 
Inion generally dilfused, written docunionts are 
found more convenient to execute and more 
ellectual in preserving an exact record of what 
Inui been done. In England at the present day 
a deed is the iccogni.sed form for conveyances, 
leases, nioitgagos, and so fortli. But whore 
maiiil'old interests have heoii created in reference 
to one piece of land, such dociimonts are apt to 
ho lengthy, and where dealings in land ate 
frequent they accumulate to an incoiiveuient 
extent. •IJisnce the advantiige of a further 
reform, the registration of title (see Land 
Uhgis'I'KA'IIon). An elliciont sy.stem of registra¬ 
tion cnsiu'CH a complete, concise, and authentic 
record of all transactions alfecting land, and 
thus pioniotes the ubbreviatit)ii of legal docu¬ 
ments and the reduction of legal charges. 
Englainl is one of the few civilised countries 
which d.-i's not pos8es.s an elfoctivo registry of 
title to land. 

PaHsiiig from the outline of the law I’olatiiig 
to land to the suggestions w’hich have been made 
for its iniprovcmeiit, we have to remember that 
every }>lau tif reform is to be judged in relation 
at <mce to the ^'xisting circumstances and to 
the -•bjeot whioJi it is designed to accomplish. 
Tlie object of an agrarian reformer may be I 
either to improve the condition of tenai^s on 
the land of anotlier, or ,to multiply proprietors, 
or to put an end to private property in land 
and V'.st it eitlior in tlio sovereign or in mujii- 
cipal authorities. The first of these objccra is 
sought by measui'os securing to the tenant 
conqwinsatiott for the imi>rovcments Woich ho 
has made (see Agujcultitiial HonniNOs Acts), 
or fixity of tenure at a fair rent and freedom 
to sell the interest on the land which such 
fixity creates (see F’s, the Threb ; and Land 
Leoi-slation, Irish). Tlio second object, that 
of multiplying proprietors, may be obtained by 
various exjiedients, such as (1) the establish¬ 
ment of a system of free alienation and registra¬ 
tion of title so as to encourage sales and to 
make the sale of small parcels of land expeditious 
and cheap, or (2) maldiig adva.ices of public 
money to tenants, cspeoiaLy to such tenants as 
already enjoy fixity of tenure, in order that they 
may buy out tl:eir landlords and become full 
proprietors, or (3) enabling lessees of house 
property to oomfiel the lessors to sell the 
nversion, and thus enlarging leaseholds into 


fl'oehold^, what is commonly knowm as lease* 
hold cnfranchi.Si'inent, or (4) enforcing thi 
partition of landed estate among the children 
of a deceased owner, on the principle adopted 
by the Code NapoUoiu It may be said tltat 
there is a real affinity between lefomis of the 
fir-st and of the second c]a.ss. Measures tending 
to secure to tenants tlie advantages kiiow'u as 
the Three F’s find their natinal comidomcnt in 
measures tending to turn tenants into full 
proprietor. For w'hat is virtually a divided 
ownership can hardly bo pennanent in a society 
not governed by inuricmoiial custtim. The 
charms of jtfojieiiiy are most strongly felt by 
him who i.s absolute jirojirictor. Kcfornis of 
the tliird class, reforms which aim at the 
abolition of private jirojicrty in land, are 
advocated on totally ditlerout grounds, and 
imply a totally difi’erent economic tbcory. To 
this class belong pro])Osal8 for the “nationalisa¬ 
tion” of land, i.e. the transfor to tlio slate of 
all private rights of lauded properly, and 
proposals for the “inunicipalisation ” of land 
in towns, i.e. the transfer to the municipal 
authority of all private rights to land within 
its jurisdiction. Those who advocate changes 
of this nature dilfer on the question of giving 
or refusing compensation to evicted ownoni. 
But they agree on the more fundaniontal jioint 
of allowing no private person to bo more than 
a tenant. Far more restricted in 8coi>o, and 
resting in some measure on nan'ower arguments, 
is the projiosal to give municipal aiitlioritiee 
the advantage of what is know’ii as bettoniieiit 
(see BETTKRMiiNT), ill other words, to give tlioni 
llie |)owor of chai’ging the expense of nmniciiMil 
inqirovemonts ujioii the ownere of land which 
is increased in value by such improvements. 

[Holland, Jurisprudenee .— Postc, Institvies <j/ 
Moyle, Institutes of Justinian. —Pollock 
i and Maitland, History <f English Lair. —Digby, 
liistary of the Law of Re^ Jilackstone, 

Commentaries, vol. ii. — lidwards, Law of Real 
Ih'operly. —Will...ni?*/‘ri/iap^-« of the Law of 
Real Property. —Goodeve, Modem Law of Real 
! Proj>eriy. —Pollock, The I/md htm (English 
I Gilizen Series); (comp. Sasinb ; Seisin).! 

! F.C.M. 

LAND LFXHSLATION, Iiiisu. The hia- 
toiy of modem legislation with regal'd to land 
in Ireland is full of economic interest. Tlie 
agrarian troubles of Ireland Iiave arisen fi'om 
many causes, the most im|)ortant of which are, 
perha[», tlio following: (1) The forcible da- 
possession of the original proprietors by foreign 
sonqueroi's. The first English conquest ol 
Ireland, efi’ectod under the Plantageuets, did 
not load to chronic agrarian strife, te(«.U8e the 
Anglo-Norman barons adapted themselves to 
Irish wa^s and became Irish chiefs. But the 
three subsequent English conquests by Eliza¬ 
beth, by Cromwell, and by William III., led to 
the confiscation of much tlie greater {lart of thf 
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land of Ireland, and establialied a new class of 
Undownei’s closely connected with England 
and severed by religion fioin the peasantry, 
III parts of llio iiortli of Ireland not only the 
native chiels but the native cultivators liod 
been ousted to make room for English or 
Scotch settlors, and here the new laiidlonh? 
and tenants lived on tolembly good terms. 
But elsewhere the owners and the cultivators 
were too goneriilly enemies, or at least aliens, 
to one another. 

(2) The defects of the new agraiian system 
intnxluced hy conquest. The English C(jn- 
querors naturally introduced into Ireland the 
agrarian system to which they were accustomed 
at home. But they omitted one thing csseni itil 
to its jiroper working. Since agriculture became 
a progi’essive art in England all greatagricuHural 
improvements have been made hy the landlonl. 
They would not have been made by the tenant 
who lias no log:il fixity of tenure. In Ireland 
the making of agricultural improvomciits was 
commonly left to tlie leiiaiit. He was gener¬ 
ally too poor to execuio tliem pro])erly, and he 
liad no seenrity for eonipeiisation when ho bad 
made them. Eor ho had no legal (ixity of 
tenure, and with the growth of f>opulation 
was ox]tused to a severe oompotition for hold¬ 
ings. In Ulstoi and in some districts clseuhere 
custom protected the tenant against arbitmiy 
eviction or tho approj>riatioii of his iniprove- 
monts by the landlord. Under this custom, 
known a.s tho Ulster tisnant-uioht, the tenant 
could Sell his interest in the holding to his 
suecessfw. Wliere this custom pi*evaUed, agri¬ 
culture as a rule flourished. Elsewhei-e it was 
very ba<*kward. 

(3) Tho normal balance of occniwtions was 
never attained in Ireland. Agriculture, especi¬ 
ally iu the south and west, was almost tlie 
only resource of the population. Ireland is 
not well adapted for manufacturing industry, 
and such industries as the English and Scotch 
settlers liad brought wi(lt them were too often 
crushed or hampered by the misdirected legis¬ 
lation of tho Euglish {)arliament in the ISth 
century. Commerce and nianufactures, which 
would have drawn olf the surplus population, 
and furnished new ctipital for the imj)rovoment 
of tho bind, were thus reduced to the narrowest 
limits. 

(4) The evils arising from these causes 
were intensified by tho introduction of the 
potato, which in the 18th century became tho 
staple food of tho Irish jKiasant. This cheap 
and abundant food enabled a poor and prolific i 
p 'le to multiply at a rate bithorto unknown ' 
in Old countries. In 1741 Ireland may perhaps 
have contained two million inhabitants. In 
1841 it contained upwards of eight millions. 
Tlie majority of these eight millions were sunk 
in extreme jiovcrty. The land was subdivitlcd 
to an extent incompatible with its proper cul¬ 


tivation or the well-being of the cultivator. 
Competition raised tho rent of land in many 
cases beyond the amount that coiihl be extracted 
/roin the soil. It necessarily followed that 
hundreds of thousands of tenants were hojas- 
lessly in arrear with tlieir rent and oxjiosed at 
every moment to eviction. Under the^ cir¬ 
cumstances tho proprietors themselves could 
not bo prosperous. Tliey had too generally 
adopted tho careless, sociable, and extravagant 
liabits of the native gentry wlioin tliey had 
displaced. They were in many instances hojie- 
lessly sunk in debt or liuitlcncd with family 
encumbrances, and ijuile unable to face the 
expenditure nccessaiy to ]nit tbeir affairs into 
decent older. Such w’as the agrarian condition 
of Ireland when the potato blight of 1846 and 
1847 brought about, first, a terrible famine; 
secondly, a great mortality from epidemics ; and 
lastly, an immense emigi’ation to the New 
World. In a short time Ireland lost ono-thiid 
of her jHipulation. About the same time tlie 
repeal of the corn laws deprived tho Irish 
farmer of his advantage in the best market of 
EurojMj. Tho jiotato blight and the repeal 
of the corn laws led to a wide extension of 
jiasturage and to evictions of tenants. Those 
in turn added fuel to the agrarian discontent 
which has always been smouldering in Ireland. 
Then it was generally felt that something must 
bo done. But the public opinion of England 
and the sentiment of the Irish peaHtints were 
not ill acconl. The ruling passion of the Irish 
as of the I'rench peasant w.is lo Im'-'iuik j'lo- 
prietor of his holding. Tliis passion, however, 
could not be gnitili^ without the l»rcaUuig up 
of great estates, wdiich involved sac.rilicos on 
the i>art of Irish landowners, and was distasteful 
to tho English landed interest. Failing full 
property in his holding, the Irish tenant desired 
fixity of tenure, which most landowners were 
unwilling to concede. The economic ideas then 
pr^ominant in England wore op 2 ) 08 ed to any 
iiirerfcrcnce with the free jilay of com|K!tition, 
and tho determination of rent by tho higgling of 
the market. Thus tlie jirogress of Irish agrarian 
rofonn was slow. It falls into three stages. 

I. An attempt to get rid of embarrassed 
landowners, and to rejilace them with new 
men of energy and capital. 

II. A gradual conces.siou to tlie Irish demand 
for what are known as the Three F's—(see Fs, 
THE Tuuee), fair rent, fixity of tenure, aud 
freedom of sale. 

III. An attemjit still in progress to turn Hie 
tenant into a proprietor by advances of publio 
money for the purpose of enabling him to buy 
his farm. 

1. The Encumbered Estates Acts.— 

Tho first of these was the act 11 & 12 Viet, a 
48, 1848, to facilitate the sale of encumbered 
estates in Ireland. It was followed by the act 
12 k 13 Viet. c. 77, 1849. This provided that 
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the owner of an encumbered estate or an encum¬ 
brancer apjjly to the commission estab¬ 

lished by tlie act for an order to luive the land 
sold notwithstanding any restjictions of seffl':* 
ment. The commission was emj)owercd (o 
autliorise a sale, if the iduir^e.s on ilie eshitc 
amu'yited to oiie-lialf of the income thereof, 
and to pay o(Fcncunil)raiices out of the proceeds, 
handing over tlie b.dance to tlie owner or to 
utlior pei’son.s intei-cstiid in tlm land. Tliia net 
lijis been amemled by sul)8e<ju('ut.statutes. I'lie 
jnrisdieliou of the cominission was transferred 
i>y the act 21 k 22 Viet. c. 72, isr)8, to the 
latidfd estates eomt, wliich still exists jis a 
liraiieli nl the supreiiK! court of juiiicaiure in 
Dublin, and still performs ita oiiijimil function. 
The immediate success of tlie act was striking. 
Vast quantities of land w'cre transreircd liom 
insoixeiit to sidvent ))roprieloi‘.s. Hut it <lid j 
little towards a.ssn;i;.;iu«f iigraiian diseoutont. 
Till* new landhirds liaii no liold u|ion popula? i 
sentiment. 'I’lo'y weie miieli stiieter men of 
liusiiii'ss thnii llieir j>iedeeessi)is. 'I'liey were on 
tlie whole more unpo])ulai' than tin; old land¬ 
lords. Improvements in most eahcy were still 
made }»y the tenant, and tlie tenant was still 
without security. Tlius the w'jnuian dilliculty 
remained loiniidablo. 

II. The coiiecsjiioii of fair rent, fixity of 
tenure, ami ireodom of .sale. 

The 'ii'st eliuiif'o in tliis direction was made 
by the act 33 k 34 Viet. c. 4<), the Landloid 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act 1870, ol Mr. Dhul- 
‘•tone’s f:rst administration. This act (1) 
the force of law to the Ulster ciibtom and to 
similar cusionis existing in other jarts of 
Ireland ; (2) praiiti'd in cases of eviction not 
corning witiiin such customs a componsatiou 
for disturbance, gnnliiatcd so as to bo most 
libf-ral ill the case of tlie smallest farm‘d, but 
limited in any case to a sum not exceeding 16260 ; 
and (3) granted eompeiisatioii for iniprovenieiits 
madi by the tenant, the priwumjitii being 
that all iiujirovenie.nts were made by the 
tenant or by his predeimsor in title. Some 
of its oilier provisions, intended to assist 
tenants in tlio jHir-cliaso of their holdings, will 
be noticed he.cafter. 

A much mo'-e extensive change was made 
by 44 k 45 Viet. c. 49, the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act 1881, of Mr. Gladstone’s second admini¬ 
stration. This act extended to all agricultural 
tenancies not umler lease the henctit of the 
Three D’s—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free 
»ilc. The fair rent iiiigdit be dcterminoil citliei' 
by reioiirsc to the, land courts Chtabliblioil under 
the ai‘t, or by ;igi'ument beuveeii landlord 
and tenant. An agHumiit filed in the couil 
acquired Urn same jorce as a decision of tin- 
court. Tlie '.’rut thus i .<•^•r(aine<l could not he 
altered during a statutory period of tifteen years, 
and so long as it was jiaid the tenant could not 
be evicted. Nothing wim said in the act i*8 to 


Ihe pi'ineiplos on which tlie fail rent was to be 
<h‘tenuinc<l, excrjii, Unit no rent was to be 
charged lor ini]iiu\einenl-s made by Ihe tenant 
or Ills pi(’dece.s.sors in title. Under ceilain 
eoinlilions s]ieeified in tin- act the tenani might 
.sell Ills iiileiesl in the holding. A boiaiil. of 
tin* raleal'lc value of .idhO or iijiwards wa.s 
allowed to eontiiiet liimsolf out of the aet. 
'I'lie conit releired to in Ihe net \\a.s to b<‘ 
cilher the civil bill eourt of the eouiily or the 
Iiish land eonimissioii. Tiie land commission 
w’as to consist of tliiee )>crsons, one of whom 
niiisl have practised at the bar for ten years, 
and olilaincd I lie lank of a jndg(‘ ol the .supH’nie 
coiiit. Tlie conimi.ssioii had lull power to 
delcimine .ill (|ucstion,s of law or fact and 
to make rules of ]>ioe(“dure. Hut the luisiuess 
of deteimming rents was almost entiiely ]>er- 
foiim-d liy tlio assislant emiiiiii.ssiiiiiei.s. 

Tlic act ol 1X8 I was ameiideil by the aet .50 A 
51 Viet. e. 32,1 he Land J>aw (Ijeland) Act 1S87, 
whieli exlende<l its [novisions to leaseliohliTs, 
Mini allowed a lenipoiaiy redm-tioii injudicial 
leiils (i\ed hetoM' 1st .laiitiaiy 1 XXf), to meet the 
fall ill juices h( tween IXM aii<l IXX". 'J'h<‘ 
iin])ort.inee of tins art will he niideistood when 
wo l•(‘nleMlh(•l• that out of 000,000 eultivaling 
tenants in Irelaml about 150,000 wi'ie lea.se- 
hoJdei's. 'J’lie acts of 1X8] and 1XS7 together 
made a real agrarian levolntioii in Ireland. 
Willioiil jn’ol'essing to alVget tlie landlord’s 
projiiietary light, lluy rend<-ied liini pt.ietieiilly 
little mori^ lli.ni an aiiiiuilanl. Under the 
jiio\ isions ot these acts rents were icdiu-ed upon 
an avcr.ige Imni 20 to 25 jier cent. The interest 
ol tlie tenant thencolorward Ireipieiilly sold for 
nioio Ilian the inh'iest of the landlord. More¬ 
over, the iisetu'laining of lent, wlietlM'i* by 
judicial deeisiiiii or by agieeiui’iit oiilside the 
court, was a jiroeess which took time. It could 
not he completed lor the wliole oi Iiehuid 
before the ]i{‘riod of lifleen years had elajised, 
wlu*ii it w'ould have to ln-gin afresh. Thus 
the idea of a fui i aei lillevialioii of liis hurt liens 
W..S coiislaM'.U kejit liefori' llie tmuiiit. Wlieii 
to ilieso circiinistaiices we a<ld tlie general 
tendency of model n feeling about landi'd 
prope-ly, we sliall .sec that the landloid had 
no seeurily lor the retention ol the {uojirletary 
inb'ieMt lelt to liim, and that the acts above- 
iiaiiud rendered inevitable yet another Irish 
agratiaii revolution. 

111. 'rhe convei-sloii of tin* tenant into a 
ju'oprietor by advanee.s public money for 
the pui’iiosc of enabling him to buy his farm. 

• For many years jiast a hnv iliseeniing men 
had seen that tlio Irish tenants, onec act in 
motion, would never re.st until they 1 ad become 
proprietors. .1. S. Mill exaggoiahul, isTliaps, 
the advlintagps of jieasaut jiroprietorshij), but 
he was tlio liist Kiiglisli economist to refiito the 
doctrine that the jieasant proprietor was neces¬ 
sarily poverty-stricken and thriftless, liii 
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advocacy of peasant proprietorship was con- 
tinned by other writers, and foiiiid willing 
listener in the political party most hostile 
to the landed interest. John Bninii’i’ was 
perhaps the first public man of mark to advo¬ 
cate tho conversion of Irish tenant fanners 
into projjrietors. When the Irish (Jlmrch was 
disestablished by the act 112 & 3J Viet c, 42, 
1869, he ])rocured the insertion of clauses v hich 
gave the tenants of ehurc^h lands an o])porlunity 
of purchase. One-fourth of the purchase-money 
was to ho paid down, and the remaining three- 
fourths with intei-osf at 4 ]icr emit might be 
]>aid in sixty-four 'talf-ycarly instaliiicnls. 
Hevcral thousand teuiuits took advantage of 
tiieso clauses. 2’ln- Landlord and Tenant Act of 
1S70, and the Land Act of 1881, contained jnn- 
visions intended to promote pnwliase by tenants. 
The greater p.ni or the- wlmlt; of tlie jmrehaHo- 
money was l<i Ih* advaneofl by tho state and 
repaid in tlniiy fivc annual iustalnients of 
5 per cent. I.iit very few jiurcljaacs wore 
cn'ected under llu.s* jnovisions. By llie act 
48 & 49 Viet. e. /3, the Bnre.liase of Land 
(Ireland) Act ISH.S, commonly known as Ijord 
Ashbourne’s Act, imieli more Ju'cral ossislaiiee 
was granlod to teriani;'. desiroi.-- j1 ' purdiasiug. 
Tho whole puicliase-mmuiy was to he idviineed 
liy the state and to he repaid in lorly-iiim; 
ununal instalineiil-i «»f 4 per cent. 4*5,000,000 
w.as made availal»Iod<»r llie pu)‘]io.ses of tho net, 
witli 4.5,o00,000 tliI•e(^ years ]«(< r. 1’hc whole 
£10,000,000 U’cKssooji isyiied to tcjjant.H jmrclias- 
ing their The aiiinial instalments were 

usually ])aid willi great ivgulanty. Under 
tlio Purchase of Laud (Ireland) Act 1891, 51 
& 55 Viet c. 4S, the landlord might he j>aid in 
government stock. The tohil anuuint of stock 
wliieh jnight be ciontr'd was I/niihal hy IIjc 
provi.stou that the annual cliajge for intere.si 
and sinking fiiiul must not exco<«l the amount 
annually granh-il from tlic treasury to LkmiI 
authorities in Ireland. Precautions were taken 
to ensure, the treasury' against loss, and 
£10,842,320 guaranteed Land Stock was out¬ 
standing 31st Marcth 1911, H|Kieial provisions 
wore inserted for the benefit of tenants with 
small holdings and of congested districts. 

Tho Irish Land Act 1903 (3 Edw. VII. eh. 
87), amending jirevious acts, gave a state honiis 
to veiidoi‘8. Under the imjmlse given hy this 
act, agreements to pundiase l)coaine very inirner- 
ous. By 1909 U]»wards of 7,000,000 acres of 
Irisli land harl been sold for a total snni of 
£84,000,000. It was alleged, however, that 
tho act of 1903 was based on unsound calcnla-' 
tic..' which would involve the. state in much 
heavier loss than had been eontenudated. 
Ostensibly on tins ground the Irisli Laud Act 
1909 (9 Edw. VH. ch. 42) lessened the bonus 
and in some other respects diminished the 
inducements t(‘ sell^ The jmrgiess of laud pur¬ 
chase consequently became less rapid. Never¬ 


theless, the legislation above Buinmarised baa 
in tbe main achieved its object. Down to the 
31st March 1917 upwards of 10,000,000 acres 
0 ;f Irish land had been sold foi upwards of 
£100,000,000. At tho same daie there wore 
ponding, although not com|detc<i, agreements 
lor the sale of nearly 3,000,000 more aevp at 
a total price of nearly £24,000,000. Almost 
two-thirds of the whole area of L eland have 
thus been sold, and tho gieat imiss of Irish 
tenants have been turned into projoictors. 

The remedial acts above n*fc‘rrcd lr> are long 
and intricate, and cannot be fully uuderstoofl witli- 
ont laborious })reliininary stnOy. The nitiinate 
(:ause.s of Irish agrarian distnrbaneo are well 
expliuiicd in Lecky’s History of Ireland in the 
Kiilkfecnth Ventury. Its progress can he followed 
in parlianicutaiy papers, the ni(»st iinprn lant being 
the lleport of the Devon CoimnisMon, 1815. 

[J. S. Mill, Chapters and Speeches on the, Irish 
l/tnd (rejtrinted from Vnnnj'les of Polifi- 

i 'U EcoHomy, and llaiisaurs Peholes). -W. ()’C!i>n- 
nor Moriis, LandSy.shhi tfJuhind{i)\\'ou\ ICs.s.i \ 
1856 ).—Liilets (m the Land Qn dion m /irla/nf 
(re)»rinteJ from the Timeshi lo70l- handSystnu 
of l.rland (leprinted from Jaiu'. i hi 75 new, 

188S).—J. 'B«iyd Kinnear, hclond. —M. 1 
Tenure of Land in Ireland {(.'obden ^'lnl^ Essays 
Sy.stems of Land Temne m vuri ms eoi.nlties).— 
W. 15. iMonlgoniery, JJistory oj Ia.ii'I Inn'ie in 
hcland .—Itight lion. G. Shaw-J<« 5‘*’ic, A<iin-'Kin. 
Tenmes .— The Irish, Peasant,Sm iido'iienl .s'/,/ /y. 
.anoiiynions, pulJislied Ly Swai, Sonm ii.S( In-in, and 
Co.—(.'lilfe Le, lie, Ltnat Si/,sleins.\ y. c. K. 

LAND, Nationamsation ly . Tliis k-im is 
n8c<l to denote tho (".iinclToii ol all j'livalc 
}n()])rielary rights in land and the vesling <d' 
all landed ])roperty in the skate. The extinc¬ 
tion of ]>rivatc pio/ieity in land is ojic of the 
objects confeni]»latcd l)y systematic socialists 
wlio d‘-"iire to give tho .slate exclusive control 
over all tho means of production, and to 
restrict iwivate pro))erty to projierty in wages. 
But tlic “ nationalisulioii ” of land has also 
been adv(K*aU«l by j)eison8 wlio aro not syste¬ 
matic socialists, and who aro not averse to the 
continuance of inivale ownei-sliip of capital. 
Such ]tersons justify their ])ro]iosals on tho 
groiiml that jnivato properly in land is 
jicculiarly indcfonsihlc. Land, they argue, is 
not the product of Imman industry or ingemuity, 
but tho free gift of nature. At the same time 
tlie value of land is increased, without any 
effort on the ])art of the landowners, by the 
growth of population, by tlie accumulation of 
cajutal, by every advance in civilisation. Land, 
they argue, yields an unearned increment (see 
Inoremknt, 'iiiEUNEARNKn),andthi8ine.remcnt 
is interce.pted by landowniers wbo are thus en¬ 
riched hy the laliour and jmrsiinony of others, 
and levy a tax on imman improvement. The 
wage-earner, it is alleged, rarely earns moro 
tlian a scanty subsistence, and the interest on 
capital declines as tho mass of capital in* 




creases. The wKole surplus aooumuktions 
of progressive communities, it is iufemd, go 
to enricli an unproductive class. The state, 
th(jy couclude, should evict all landowners. 
M'itli or without conij>en3atioii, and bcooine for 
the future the sole landlord. In this way the 
uneajped increment would be secured for tlie 
common good. The field of industiy would bo 
indefiniloly oulargod, the production of wealth 
enoraiously increased, and its distribution so 
much iniprovnl that poverty would disappear 
and well-being become universal. 

Put in this fonn the argument in favour of 
the “nationalisation” of laud is an argument 
for the transfeiijnce of the unearned inci-ement 
to the state. Tlie theoretical basis of “ national¬ 
isation ” is to be fonudiri the writings of Ricaupo 
and of J. S. Mill. Rent Ricardo ddincs as 
“that portion of the produce of the earth which 
is {)!iid to 1 ho haiidlord for the use of the onginal 
and indestiiietiMo powers of the soil." If this 
wore an, jcnt would aifonl a reveimo to the 
landlord ^vithout the landlord rondoring any 
service in the production of wealth. Ricardo 
was aware, indeed, that rent in this sense is 
something dilforont fnim rent in the ]iopular 
sense, which includes renninoralion to the land¬ 
lord forcapj'al expended by him upon the land. 
Ricardo know Uuit he was defining not rent 
oomin-.iniv so-eallcd, but that which has since 
hr., de-'cril) d as economic rent. But tlie 
jiopiilar urilers and orators, such as Ml'. Henry 
Georg'.', who liavo caught at liia definition, have 
cipher jot gotten or ignored his qualifying state¬ 
ments. Again, the increase of rent in Ricardo’s 
sen»o of tlnu. trnn is due to the circumstance 
tliat the hi.id cannot bo increased in quantity, 
and 80 forms the snliject of ft nionojtoly. 
With the grow'tli of jtopnlfttion and of riches 
the demand for land becomes more intense, 
and tlic landow’nor is enabled to charge a 
high'r ]>i'ice for “the use of the origiiial and 
ihd<.sfrnctible jjowers of tlio soil.” Tiio rise 
of rent, Ricaido says, is a symptom, hut it 
is “never a cause of wealth.” Mill, foUowiiig 
upon Ricardo, de.scj'ihed the rise of rent i csulting 
from the general progress of society as the 
■‘uin'iirued ircremeiit.” Ho argued that as it 
was duo to the (ixcrtions of the whole community, 
it should for the futui-e go not to the proprietora 
of land, 1)ut to the state. Here again tlio 
advocates of “nationalisation” carry an eco¬ 
nomic theory to its extreme consequences, and 
propose to trun.sfer to the state not merely 
oil future but also all past increments of this 
description. 

In reality we cannot be too cm-oful how wo 
apiily abstract dofiniliona to concrete alfairs. 
It is undoubtedly jKissihlo to discover forms of 
landed propel ty, such a.*-- mines or sites adapted 
for building, whicli may sometimes yield a laige 
and increasing revenue without any efibrt or 
exiienee on the part of the proprietor. But 


with agriott\tural land the cose is far diiTerent 
There it is difficult to prove the existence, and 
impossible to measure the amount, of the nn* 
earned inci'ement. ' In this country, at all 
events, land has been rendered lit for cultivation 
at a great exjiense to the proprietors. Tlie 
lent which they now receive often represents an 
inadequate return upon capital which they or 
their predecessors havosunk even in the buildings 
necessary fur the projier cultivation of the soil, to 
say nothing of improvements clfectcd in the soil 
itself. In other cases it may represent an 
adequate return, hut no more. But in these 
cases we cannot determine, except for a very 
recent period, how much has been spent in im* 
proving the land, and therefore cannot dis¬ 
criminate accurately between the unearned 
increment and the return on capital Thus 
even where an unearned incroment exists, any 
attempt to appropriate it to the state would be 
illusory. 

Mill }>ro 2 >o.sed to leave landowners in the 
enjoy’inont of whatever unoanied increment 
should have accrued down to a given date, and 
to take by way of taxation only such unearned 
iiicrcmciit as should arise suhscquoiitly. But 
this i»roj»osal, far more equitable as it is, would 
not meet the wishes of those who advocate 
natiouulmtion of the land. In an old com' 
iruuiity like the United Kingdom it would 
leave the bulk of rent in the receipt of private 
individuals. Any serious decline of prosperity 
would deprive the stale of all advantage fronr 
sucli taxation. If, for example, the legislatun 
had followed M ill’s suggestion, and had iixed oi 
1st .January 18.00 as tlio (lute of appropriation 
it would now receive nothing from the agri' 
cultural laud of tho United Kingdom. 

The “ nationalisation ” of land, therefore, 
w'ould not he confined to the ttnearued incre¬ 
ment. It would extend to the wliole value of 
tho land. The land might ho “nationalised” 
either by a formal abrogation of all private 
rights of proj)c. .y by levying on all land¬ 
owners a tax equal to tlie rack-rent of their 
estales. In cither oa-so u question arises as to 
wliat compensation, if any, should he given to 
tho evicted owners. If “nationalisation” is 
to deprive landowners of all return for the 
capittil which they or their predecessors in 
title liavo cxiicnded on tlie improvement of 
their laud, it would be a confiscation of tho 
moat violent and unequal kind. Wo may 
go furthci, and say ihal; open and peaceable 
enjoyment fur an iiidelinitc time under the 
-sanction of law and received morality coneti- 
tutos a very strong claim to compensation for 
tiie loss of the unearned incroment i’self, while 
it is (liflionlt, if not irnpossihle, to assess acen- 
ratcly the can.ses of tho increase in tlio value. 
“ Nationalisation ” of land, without compensa¬ 
tion, is open to the objections based on law, 
morals, and public policy which exist against 
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the abolition of all private prop<!i'ty wliatsocvcr. I 
and to the additional objc-vlioii of making otjv I 
clasa a victim to all ollmr flasses. If otfoctod 
witli substantial vomjifnsiitiMii, tin* “jiational- 
isation ” of land bocoinos far k-ss lucrativo to the ; 
state, and luuj sontetimes end in u'diud loss. 

Hut lot us siipj)o.se “ nationalisalion ” of 
lajid to have been (tarried out oji such toiins of 
equitable coniponsation to evict<-d ownoi-s a.s 
left the state a considerable margin of revejiuc. 
Jivoti Ibis maigin would bo fiirtlier curtailed 
by the force of uircumstaiiccs. (1) lu so lar 
as tbo former owners were imjuiverislied by the 
change, their contiibulious to the imperial and 
municipal rovemies and to juiblic cliaiitics 
w^mld be diminished. (2) A groat (piantity of 
land is held by (jorporatioiis ecclesiastical, 
municipal, educational, and charitable, render¬ 
ing a variety of public services which must be 
jirovidcd for in other ways when the corporate 
estates have been confiscated. (3) A costly 
]iublic department \\ith an iinmenso stall 
would have to be instituted for tho dispatch of 
agrarian business. (4) All tho permanent 
improvements which in Jilngiand have boon 
executed by landowners must lienccforwards be 
executed cither by tho state or by its tenants. 
If tho state is to oxccuto these improvements, 
M’e know from recorded exj>orioMce of publu! 
works that they will always he cosily, and very 
often ])rovo umenuincmtive. All the capital 
i*equired must bo bojrowed by tlie state, and a 
heavy charge for interest and sinking fund 
will bo pla<'ed on Iho newly-ac<juircd revenue 
from the land. If iuijunvomcnls are to he 
executed by tho hmants, they must he tempted 
to improve by the conoessiou of fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent. 

The necessity of such lixily of tenure lias 
been fully pi’oved by the exjiei-ieuce of Asiatic 
countries. There the first comlition of pros- 
[Hjrity has been tho I'cstriction of tho claims 
mode upon tlie cultivator by liis landloid 
tlie state. A bad oriental goveinmont lays 
waste tho country by taking fiom tho culti¬ 
vator everything it can. A good oiiontal 
govei'umcnt makes well-being possible by 
granting the cultivator a moderate assessment 
fixed for a term of yeara. ^Vith every pro¬ 
longation of the term, and with every alleviation 
of the asses-smout, agiicultiire improves and llio 
community becomes richer. Tho comparalive 
well-being of tho people of British India is duo 
cliieily to the circumstance that the government 
has r^ucod its demand on the farmer to ivhat 
is virtually not a rent, but a nn.derate land-lux.. 

The same necessity for fixity of tenure where 
tho s^ate owns tho laud will be moio apjiarent 
when wo consider to what a degree the ameliora¬ 
tion of tho soil of Europe in the jiast has been 
a labour of love inspired by the .sense of owner¬ 
ship. Capital hos'boon lavished on the laud, 
not always to tho advantage of the owner, 


but almost always to the advantage of tin 
commonwealth. The land has been the Froneb 
}*easant’s bank and tho English squire’.s hobby. 
Nor is it only money that the fond j)roprietor 
^>uts into tbo soil; bo puts his mind into it 
also. lie knows bettor than any other man its 
wants and its capabilities. Ho takes care that 
tho M'ork done n{K)ii it is done Uioioiiglily. 
Tills vigilant ad'cetion is po.ssible only to tlio 
man who lias either full properly, oi an inteiost 
I'csembhng full juopfity in the soil. 

If tlierefoift tlie state is to bo landlord, 
Its tenants must have lixily of tenure on 
favourable terms. Oiiee the tenants have 
gained this point they are jiart 2 U‘(q*rii tors for 
all ju'acticid purposes, although not so ileseribed 
in books of law. Their inteiest in tlie land, 
.'US tlie experionco of li eland shows, may often 
sell for more than the intoiest of their landlord. 
Nor is tliis all. As the liistoiy of <-<qiybold 
tenure ami Iho history of Ireland in recent 
yeais have provl'd, the man wlio has liecome a 
part-proprietor never rc.sts until he b?ls become 
ail exclusive ])ro 2 )rietor. If )iart jnoprietoi’s 
are numerous tliey aic abno.st certain to succeed 
III achieving this object. 

It seoma likely, tlicrefore, tliatlbe additional 
icvcnuo which would result from the “national¬ 
isation " of land would neither be large nor 
permanent. It ceitainly would not enable 
tho state to discard other sources of revenue. 
It might for a few years jiroduco a revenue ol 
s(/me magmtude. But every iiarty which could 
not otherwise obtain a majority would promise 
ill turn to hisscn the biiillicns of the rural 
voter. Soiiictimos it would bo compelled to 
fulfil its [iroinisos, and tlicii its ojqioncuts would 
be reduced to make promises? still more liberal. 
At last the ownership of laud by the state 
would become a mockery, and the ultimate 
result of “nationalisation" would have been 
tho transfer of the land from one sot of pro- 
jirietoi's to another. In this case nothing would 
have been gained, at least nothing which could 
not have been gained far more cheaply. Tlie 
state already jiossossos a power ol' ta.xatiou 
limited only by considerations of pnidenco or 
of justice, considerations wliicK under any 
conceivable acheine must limit its exactions 
from tbo soil. Yet in England there are, at 
tlie present time, hundreds of thousands of 
acres wliich, after supplying a humble and 
precarious livelihood to tho farmer and labourer, 

! and discliarging the rates and taxes, yield but 
a nominal rental to tlie landlord. A compara¬ 
tively small increase of local and imiiorial taxa¬ 
tion would virtually oust tho owners of such land, 
and leave the cultivators hardly wherewithal 
to keep themselves. What more could be 
effected by “ nationalisation " in any form ? 

The plan of ** nationalisation," as distinct from 
conqilute socialism, has hardly attracted attention 
oiitbido the United ii^tates, tho United Kingdoni, 
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and some of oiir colonics. It has found favour 
only wliero the exceptional economic progiess of 
the last Imndi'ed years has added surpiisiiigly to 
the value of cc-ttain hiuda of land, and lliis 
additional valiio has Ih‘(mi shared among a ci'-.n' 
paratively small immher of owners. In a stationa: y 
couiitiy tliero is no sticli growth in value, and in a 
counwy where i>ropiiitors aie jimnoroua such 
giowth as there is cxeitci little jealousy. 

[llieardo, J'l-iyiri/ilvs of Pofi/ual Kcommy arul 
Ti(xn(i(m. —Mill, l‘nnc)i>les of I'oliUcal J<konov}y. 
—Hfitry (Jeorge, Proijrnas and Poverty .— Mollat, 
Mr. Hairy the Orlhodox (a criticism of 

the hLst-iiientioiied woi k). —Alaishall, Prinnyles of 
Pconomicii. — Scliutnaii, tyhijtnuj and JmuUnce oj 
Tnxotion. —Nuiliolson, J'rhiajdes of PoUftcnl 
Ikmomy. 11)0 fundamental ]irinci[)les of land 
mitionalisntion aT(‘11ie ccuiinifui propert) of.soei.ilist 
writers. See art.s. on T. iL Dovk and W. 
Si'ENck; Sooi.\t.i.sM in A|)p, Vol. 111 .] v. r. m. 

Soiiiu fuither rele'cnce to UcJiry George’s Pro- 
(/yn.'! and Potrrlii in relalion to his projjosal for 
t!ic nuliomihsation of land is a<lvi.s:il)]e here. 'Po 
make tlnj poinl, (h ar, it is necessary to gti hack to 
Air. Cleorge’s tlmory on Wfiges. lie argiu:s that 
“ wages <lepend upon the margin of production, or 
upon the j'rodiiee 'vhicli lahonr c.an obtain as the 
liighe.st. point ornaliiral juodiietivcness ojieu to it 
without the payment of rent.” From tins stnud- 
point Mr. George e-vamiiies in his tiftli borik “tho 
prinif.rycai.se ol recurring paroxysms of industrial 
depres'lOn,” and tbe causes of “the pcKSisbuce 
of i»ove'‘v amnl advancing wealth,” ami arrives at 
tile conclusion that these spring from the existence 
of piivate pro])eily in land. As Mr. George eon- 
sidcra this not only unjust, but tlio cause of the 
evils cxi.sting in mod<TJi .society, he would give no 
po-nj)eu.salioi) to the owiicia, but he would give 
Rocurity for iinjiroveiiienta. He would “ajipio- 
prmte rent liy t ixatinii.” 'J’his taxation mi^-lit be 
cru'‘‘ing. Mr. Gcfirgc slates, in one jdace “tlie 
inonopub.st in agricullur.al land would be taxed as 
ui'ioh as thoiigli his laud were coverwl with houses 
and biu’ii.s, with <‘.rops, and witli stock.” In 
another, the taxes would “fall as heavily upon 
nnrii'iUK’fd as upon imjirovcd land.” Bv adopt¬ 
ing tins j)lau Mr. George antieip.ato.s a removal of 
many of the iiierpialities fd wealth, but he tliink.s 
that wage.s would rise, lhat the genera’ rate of 
intere.st wmild ri.se also, th.it univerfial pro.spority 
would follow. It 18 curious, though somewhat 
sad, to obsev.e the various direcliouR in which 
different iVmkei.^ b.clieve they have found a uni¬ 
versal remedy against pauperism. The endeavour 
reminds the reader of the search for tlie philo- 
sophor’.s .strOne. in llic middle ages. The investiga¬ 
tion w ever fruitlass, but ever attractive to the 
speculative mind. 

This reicronce i.s to the first statement of Mr. 
George’s opinions. In a later edPion he con¬ 
siders that “ private property in Imd always has, 
and always must, hs dovel'^pmeiit proceeds, lead 
to the en-slavemeut of the labouring cla.Hs.” 

Tlic principle Mr. George advances would be 
equally valid against the exustence of any property 
at all, and, hou'cver the inequality of wealth may 
menace civilisation, the dustnictiou of all wealth 
would be fata! to human progress. 


LAN!', Puumo, ok tub United States. 
The total amount of public lauds owned by the 
goverinnoiit of the United Hfates Inus varied 
greatly at diUeient times, owing to extensive 
aciiuisitions on the one hand and sales and 
gifts on the other. In tlio course of its 
ex.i.stenoo the goverimicnt has i)o.sse.s.scd in 
its own name 2,708,;i88 stpiaro miles; and 
tho largest amount owned at any one time 
was in 1848, ainonniiiig to LSbOjOl.*! sipmro 
mileii. The jmbJic donuiin luw its origin (1) 
in oe.ssion.s made hy the dilicrent states origin¬ 
ally loiniing tho niiion, many of wliich gave 
up huge tracls of weslein laud.s ; (2) by 
puichiuses or treaty cessions, as J^*mi.si.'ina in 
1808, Florida, 18H>, jmrehase from 'I’exas in 
ISfiO, the Oad.sdeii pin'ilia.se in 18fi3, Ala.ska 
in 1867, and tho Oregon cessions ; (8) hy Ihe 
Mexican war. As settlers’ rights had already 
been aequiicd within tlic leiritories annexed, 
it by no means followed that all the land Ihus 
brought under the Ameiiwin flag was part of 
the juiblic domain. I’rom the outset it has 
been tho policy of tho goveinmeiit to bo 
liberal in its grants of land. Lands have 
bt'on di.s])o.sed of in four ditloreiit ways: (1) 
by gi'anls to individuals ; (2) gi-auts to state.s ; 
(8) grants for interna] improvements oiflmr 
to states or corjKUutions; (4) sales. No 
attempt has been made to secure any sub- 
stanli.d levenuo from tlie joiblic lands, and, 
when sohl, but a nominal price as a rule 
has been charged. The total reociiits from 
public hinds iiom 1798 niilil 1893 wore 
283,000,000 dollars. A much larger sum, 
however, has been expended in the extinc¬ 
tion of Indian titles, ])iii-eliase-money lor 
annexations, and for surveys. The economic 
ailvanl.iges to the nation cannot bo mcasui-ed 
by tlie receipts cnleriiig into tlie budget 
ttceounts, as nearly tlirce-fourths of tlio lauds 
have been given away to soldiers as bounties, 
to assist corpoiations in the construction of 
railways thioug.i «,;h,r.soly-scttIe(l regions, and 
iii'iii-ectly to promote immigiation through 
gift" to actual settlors under the Homosteail 
Act of 1862. Generous grants have also been 
made to individual states for tho establish¬ 
ment of productivo funds for common-school 
and university education. Only very rarely 
has tlio revenue from public lands constituted 
an important clement in the treasury receipts. 
The largest amounts received from this source 
were in 1835and 1886, $1447 and $24*8 millions, 
or about 40 and 50 per cent respectively of 
•tho total net receipts in those ycara. The 
sales at that period wore exceptional, due in 
part to the construction of canals and railw'ays, 
and tho extension of banking credits. Under 
tho Ilofliestcad Act of 1862 a citizen, or an 
alien who has Bled a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen, may enter upon not more 
than 160 acres of unappropriated public land 
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tnd may acquire title in five years. In 1892 
there were 667,000,000 acres of public lauds 
left, of which oiio-hair was inisurveycd. A 
iargo part is known to bo aiid, and can be 
utilised only aftei largo public expenditures. 

It is diilleult to estimate the economic 
effects of the public land ])olicy of the United 
States. 11 is iiu jiossiblo to do more than note its 
relation to the rapid gi'owtli of the population, 
especially west of the Mississippi; its in/lucnee 
upon rents in (he oast and oldor districts ; 
and tlic mitigation of the evils arising irom a 
too ra}iid congastiou of jiopulalion in large 
citius, by furnishing an immediate and attrac¬ 
tive outlet for industrial activities. 

[See Jlnliniond Mayo-Smith in JCmit/ratim and 
Iminigratmi (New Y(*rk, 1890), p, 60 : “When 
trade became uniu'olitable a man could tal.e to 
agriculture. Our juiblic laud has been our great 
safety-valve, relieving the j)rcsKnre of econoinie 
distress and lailuro. “—Annual llffHirls of the 
(hviniissUmer o/ the Public, f.aiul Oj/ice.—'I'honias 
Donaldson, Public Ihniain^ J’ub. Dtic. Washington, 
1884.—A. lb Hurt, “Disjiositinn of tlie I’ubln; 
hnmlaf Quarter!If Journal of Economics, 1 (LSfi/), 
169.—W. C. Ford, iii Lalor’s Kncydopcdui of 
Pol. Sci, 8, 4()0-478.] D. R. n. 

LAND PDRCH ASl'l ACT. See Land Lkuis- 
LATioN, Irish. 

LAND HKClSTRATION. Land is by far the 
most impoi-tant article of commerce. Owing to 
its physical peculiarities it is the subject of 
more vaiied rights and interests lliaii any other 
commodity. Owing to those peculiarities, also, 
it docs not admit of being held in the same close 
and constant physical possession as do most 
movable objects. It is thus at once ]iceuliarly 
important and J^eculiarly diilleult for those who 
enter into transactions with ns^icct to land, 
who bny or who advance money ujioii land, to 
be certain that the jMjrson with whom they are 
dealing has a title to that laml Where no 
Bjiccial legislation has been devised for their 
assistance, intending purifnasers or mortgagees 
must conduct for themselves and at their own 
risk an imjuiry into tlio litle of the intending 
seller or mortgagor. Tliis inquiry may be 
troublesome ami expensive, and does not always 
yield a certain result. Moreover it must be 
rejwaUsl aa often as any fresh transaction with 
rcfereiico to the land is begun. Such is still 
the case in England. A history of tho title to 
the land extending fonnerly to sixty and now 
to forty years, has Iw made out IJcfore any 
prudent person will buy the laml or advance 
money ujion the land. But a siiocial legislation | 
m y render dealings with land lcs.s cumbrous 
and more secure. Tho titles to all the land 
within tho limits of the state may be ascertaineil 
and roctmled once for all by a public' agency. 
All subse<]uont tmusactions alfecting the land 
may be similarlj’^ ascertained' and recorded. 
These records determine what jiersous are at any i 


moment interested in any piece of land either 
as owners or as inennibrancers, No further 
iiujuiry as to title will be necessary, 

III Kraiicc a system of registration of dceils 
lias existcil since the reign of Napoleon I. 
In evciy iUTondi.sement, a Mil division compar¬ 
able to onr j)oor-]aw union, (here is a rc^stry 
oliice. Sales and morlgages of land must be 
rcgislcj-ed Ihcrc, or tln-y will not be valid as 
against siibsitiuent (lcaliii;;s with the land. 
The regi'^ter is jiublic.. A lease need not bo 
registered, but in easi- of li(ig,i(i(pii (lie tnbnnals 
will not lake cognisance ol it Without ii'gis- 
Iration. The rcgi^tt.ilioii Ico on a puH-liasc 
amounts to .6 ]ir-r cent. For a moilgngo it 
varies Irom jCI : 6 s. to £1 : I.6s. J-'or a lease it 
v.iiies li'om 1 to J per cent on llic net amount 
acciuiiig from the Icasf'. In I’lnssia the system 
of rcgistialion is at least as ehea]i ami ex¬ 
peditious, 111 all eases (»l alienation, proprietary 
rights are aeijiiiied by an act of conveyance 
lotlowcd by rcgistiulitiii. The coiivcyance. con¬ 
sists simply of two vcibai dcclaruliofls at (he 
local 1 ‘cgisliy ollici'. 'I’he icgistcretl pio)uiclor 
dcclaics his assent b* the nglslrelioii ol llie 
purchase, and the juiicliascr dcclaics that lie 
demands such icgistration. jMortgages are 
created in a similar niannci, and a ccrtilicate 
of cliaige upon the land is negotiable. The 
cxjic'iiscs of sale ainl of iimilgage aic adjiislial 
on very low sliding scales. 'I'lins whcie land 
is sold Ibr £160 the fta's uiiiouiit only to 128. 
The time re<juiK’<I is in onlinaiy eu.ses under an 
hour. A -somewhat snnilai system was cslab- 
li-sheil in Sontb Ans(ia!ia by thi' late Sir Itohert 
Torrens, and piovcd so sncecsslul that it lia.s 
been atlo]iled by all (bo Australian c-fdonics and 
by Nrw' Zealand. The .'-peerl and economy both 
t)f fiist registiation and of registering all suh- 
sequent ilealings with the laud arc most remark¬ 
able. The registry doc's not give an indefeasible, 
but only a guaranteed title. Fxpen<>nce shows 
llia-t the guaraniee lianlly ever has t<) b(‘ made 
goi)d. 

Tho advantages of legisliation have not 
csca])ed the notice of I'lnglish legislators. Tho 
registration of deeds relating to land as distinct 
from registration of lillo has long been known 
in Eiiglaiid. As early as the 27lh year of 
Henry Vlll. the Slalulo of Enrolments required 
all baigaUis and sales of freebold land to be 
made by doo<l and enrolled within six months 
at Westminster or in tlic county wiieio the land 
wii.s situated. But this act was eluded by a 
teclinieal contrivance which cannot bo fully 
explaiiieil liero. Under the Common wealth 
lulls for the registration of dealings with land 
were brought into parliament, but none of them 
became l.iw. In 1G69 a committee of tho House 
of Lords rcjioited that tlic uncertainty of title 
was one cause of the depreciation of land, and 
recommended as a remedy a system of registra¬ 
tion. In the reign of Anno separate I’ogistries 
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of deods wor<i established for the county of 
Middlesex and for tlie East and West Ridings 
of York. In tlin ivign of (loorge 11. a similar 
registry was instituted fur the North Ridliii',.^ 
A registry of deeds has long boen esbiblished hi 
Scotland ami in Irolaml, ami is highly valued in 
thos<;j{‘ountrios. A hill for a geneial system of 
registration was introduced in 1758, but was not 
passed. Tliesubjeet then droppedfora longtime. 

In 18110 and again in 18,57 royal ooinmis* 
sions rej)«jrt(‘d jn favonr-of tlio registi’ation of 
title, and their o])iiiiou was made more inipres* 
sivo liy the jiraetieal success of systems of 
ivgislialion ni other countries. The hist act 
for tlie registi’aiioii of tith's in England, known 
a.s the act to facilitate the tnoof ol title to and 
the eonveyaneo ol real estate (25 k 2G Viet. o. 
5:;), n.Ls 2 >ass.‘d in 1862 hy the cIloiU of Lord 
We'llniry, tlnn ehaiicellor. Under this net 
an olliei- of land regisiiy was e.stahlished in 
Jj<nidon. Registration uftitie w as to lx* volun¬ 
tary. No tith- was tt) he registered unless it 
were .sueli as a court <)f eijinty would consider 
to he a good maikelahle title. Oms; registered 
the title lieeanu! iiidefcasihle. Tlie registrar 
was to deliver a land eerlilieato to tlie jierson 
registeicd as having title, to the land, and the 
deposit or cndofM-nient of the certificate was to 
b(‘ ett ctual as a sale or rnorigage <if the lainl. 
This net may ho sai<l to have lieeu a failure 
fio’u tile ncgniuiug. Only a fe.w liiinilred titles 
have Ihm h r(‘gistercd under it. The making out 
of a title for registration was round to involve 
a far hoavim’ (‘'jpemlituic of time and money 
th-Mi was needed to make out a title sullicient 
for an ordinary conveyance. In one instance 
llie ofli''e took two years and five niontlis to 
uiak tJiu pieliiniuary iiiijuirie.s, and only once 
did 11 aecoiinilisli this task in less than five 
mouths. The average amount of the re^jistra- 
tion fees appears to have been alniut .C50, ami 
this is said to have heen only ono-third of tlic 
total * xjumse incurred hy ownom reg loriiig. 
I'Von wlien the title had heen duly registered, 
suKswpierit dealings with tlie land W’ore not 
made ehcajier or more exi)cditious. A royal 
eonimission, which reported in 1870, came to 
the conclusion that tin- act had failed because 
the conditions which it imposed were too 
ligorons. It re(|aired the pcr.son legistering to 
show a maiki'tablo title. It reijiiireil l>oundarie.s 
to be defined and partial interests in the land to 
be recorded. Accordingly in 1875 Lord Cairns, 
then loifl eliancellor, proei.red the passing of 
the Tiand Transfer Act (38 & 39 Viet. c. 87). 
Under this act any ])er.son might ho regi.stered 
as the proprietor of land if he could satisfy the 
registrar that ho was pritnil faric entitled to it 
in fee, and that there was jiosscssion in the 
same right In this < ise the registration did 
not prejmliee tlie enforcement of any adverse 
estate, right, or interest, but the laii.so of time I 
would perfert the registered title. If applica- I 


tion were mode for an absolute title, and on 
examination it ajiifcarcd that the title could bo 
made out only lor a limited jieriod or subject 
to certain cxoej)tions, the registrar might fxcc]>t 
from the efl'cet id registration any estate, right, 
or interest arising before a specified date, and 
register the title not as absolute, but as 
“ (pialiiied.” In this ca-so also lapse of time 
would perfect the title*. It Wiis hi'pcrl by tliesc 
e\p«!ilii;nts to lesson the c.xpi'iisc ol rogistratioii, 
and tlius encourage llie 2 >uhlic to register. lUit 
this act failed as coniidetely as its j)i<*<locossor. 
In 1879 a select committee of the 1 louse of 
Cominons appointed to coiisidci what steps 
could ho taken to simplify title and to faciliUto 
the transfer of land, ivporti'd as follows : — 

“Varioii.s causes have heen assigned for the 
relnctaiiee of lamlowiieis and inorlgngei-.s to avail 
themselves of tlie act. Us uui»)|nil.irity has 
heen aseiihed (1) to the ahseiKr nl' any jxiw’cr to 
remove Iroui the, register a title wldeli lias om-o 
I'eeii placed upon it; (2) to the dl^ln(■llnation of 
solieitors to roooinniend to lh» ir clients a conr.se 
of (leaiing with llieir properly wlneli may tend 
eventually if not imme.h.itely to curtail their own 
iwolit-s ; (3) to flic general distrust ot all projects 
of him! rcgistiation, uis]iire<l hy the hrcak-<lo\vu 
of Lord Westhiiry’s ju-t; and {1) to the indisposi¬ 
tion, both of the ]iiihlie. and the legal j)rofession, 
to famili.irise themselves with a new system, and 
, to nm the iisk of an cxjterniieiit wliich involves 
■ so gH‘ai, a (lejiarture Ironi esliihlisli<‘il us;igc." 

Theeoiiiinitfecdid not think all tliis sullicient 
to aeeonnt for the failure, of the act of 1875. 
They eoiisidorod that the dillieiilty of tracing 
the title to fiei'hohls, and tin* eomjdexity of tins 
iiitcrests which can he created iii J'higlish land, 
were the grave.st obstacles to its snceess. Sir 
0. llri(5k<lale, ill his pamphlet on the Jleifi.sfm- 
tion of Tit/f to handy took a dilfcn'iit vii'W. 
He argued tiiat tlie registration ol title will 
succceii only wlieio it is oa.sier to jirovo a 
title to tlie satiafaction of the registrar tlian 
to the satishiction of an oidimuy jmrchascr. 
Rut tliis cannot i>e the case vvln-rc registration 
gives an indcfeaaihlo title, for theie exhau.stive 
evidence must be reipiired if iiijiistice to the 
true owner is to lie avoided. He argmsl from 
the c.v['''rioneAi of the Australian colonies that 
registration should give not an indefeasible, 
but a guaranteeil title, in other words, aright 
to compensation where the person I'cgistering 
him.sclf as owner ho'im fnlt’ turns out not to 
he the owner. Exjterionee has shown that the 
cases in which compensation lias to ho given 
are very few, and that am^de funds for the 
Imi’iiose can be raised by imposing a small fee 
upon all jier.sons who register. M r. Morris, in 
Ills essay on the Jtetjuffratlon of Tith , proivosed 
to dia[ieiiso with jiroof of title altogUher. He 
would l*ave had registration commence in ovci-y 
case with the next dealing with the fee simple 
after the jiassing of a Registration Act. The 
vendor and purchaser, or their respective 
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Kolidtors, would apjiparlwfoi-e the rogistrar and 
mako sUituLory ilcdavatlons, the vendor that 
he believed hiuiaelf to be ('ulitlcd to sell, the 
pui'cliaser tliat he liad in fact imrchasod. Tlic. 
j)ui'chaso)‘ would tlien bo registered aa having 
merely a |io,sses.sory iillo wliieli time would 
ripen into lull ounersliip. Hotli 8irC. Ihickdale, 
and Mr. Mori is held that ilii eet coinjnilsion to 
register is nnneees.sary ami nndesiiable, allliough 
Ml-, Morns would ha,\e given all legish-ri'd 
tiansaetions legal priority o\er unrcglsteied. 

Ill is,s,s a I'uitiicralleinpt to inijnovo the ex¬ 
isting oJ‘ registration was made by tlio 

Jjaml C!liiii-grs ami ih-gistrulion Act (,'>1 & ^i‘2 
Viet, e, h 1). A bill for «-om]nilsory registration in- 
trodneed in 1 \vasdro)ijied. Tlie Land Trans- 
lor A*-t 1 srf) was amended by the T^aud Transler 
Act 1^07(tlO & G1 Viet. e. 6.^)), undorwliieh a pos¬ 
sessory may be jilaeed on the register, and 
registintion ol title may be rendeied coin]inlsory 
lor sales of land wilhin any comity or jiarl of 
a (!<»unty by onler in eonneil. Sneh oidera 
have lii'i'ij made lor the eify of London and 
eoiinly o( T^cmdoii. Ibil outside tlie.se limits 
the art na.s hudly nmre sneeessl'nl than its 
preden-ssois. A io)al commission to impiiic 
into tlie Wiiiknig ol the Land Tiansfev Acta 
was Iheirfoic apjioinled in 11)08. lls he<‘ond 
ami liiial irpoit, made in .lamiaiy 1911, showed 
that oiilsiile tlio city ami county of London 
veiy lillle ]iiogr(“s.s liad been achieved, 'riie 
total of Ih'bt legisti-ations under all llic acts 
Ironi that of 1802 onwards was only tSr)92. 
Tlio commissioiicis made a hnig sein-s of le- 
coninicmbiUons for ilie improxement of tlo- 
system, whieli eanm.t be siimmaii.seil here. No 
legislation, how ever, lias lollowetl, nor has 
registration of 1ith‘ become more pojmlar. 
Indeed, the receipts of (ho Land Ib’gistry 
readied tlnii bigln-st ligure in 1903, wlien 
they aniouiib'd to Ci; 7,:MS. sinking in 1917 to 
,€27,(M4, aitlioiigli in (he interval a new I'Ve 
Order had iieen made to cover the delicit on 
the working. ' 

[8ee text of tlio acts above referred to.—Re]mrtR 
of the Land Transfer Commission appointed 18(58, 
of the .select committee on l.aml Titles and Transfer 
apj»ointed 1878, and of the Royal (Vnnnissioii on 
the Land 'JVansfer Acts ajipointed 190'^.—11. 
Torrens, JCssut/ on Tn/vsfer of Laud b// llegistra- 
tion of Title.—Land Transfer, a review of the 
subject puhlishol by order ol the Bar Oomiiuttee, 
1886.—P. Brielvdalo, lifyistrafion of Title, to 
Land. —R. B. Morris,. Hegistniiionof Titles, 188G, 
and Summary of the Jjaw of Land and Mortyaye 
RcyUlraiion, 189.'), and tiie valuable lists of» 

. ’lorlties in both works.—Say and Cluulley, 
Nouveau IHciionnctire d^JCeonomie Politique, s.v, 
('udastre. Art. on Cauaptbal SuiiVKv.—Brick-- 
(hale and Sliddon, Land Transfer Acfst,.lSV9 .— 
Ambrose and Pergusoii, The Land Tiansfer AcU 
ISLntomi .] • F.c. M. 

LANDSETTUS, one of the many appella¬ 


tions for the peasant landholders on a medieval 
manor, chiefly found in the eastern counties. 

[Vinogradolf, ViUaimye in Nsiyland.] 

I E. 0. P. 

LAND SYSTEM in the Amejuoan 
Colonies. The agrarian policy of the varionix 
Amoricau colonies was hugely dependent U 2 »on 
tlic cliaracler and instincts of tlic different 
groups of settlers. In the division of the 
soil, hotter even tlian in the forms of govern¬ 
ment, were cxin-e-ssed the jiolitical and s<icial 
id(!a.s of these settlor.s, and a.s these hloas varied, 
so did the methods of laiid-dlstrihuLioii ami 
the forms of land-tenure. Such vaiiulifins 
may be asciibcd in ]»art to hereditary inclina¬ 
tions, to the inllnence of habit and previous 
environment, and to the jiolitical ideas that 
ha<l stimulated the coloni.sts to leave England 
for America; in part to climate and staple 
jirodncts, the influence of which, though ini- 
poitaut, is likely to be exaggerated. 'Phe fitness 
of a territory for a given staple, cultivable only 
on a largo scale, wdll miJitafu against small 
holtlings ; w-Jnlc u land confined ly sea and 
mountain, ami brokeu by frcipicnt langes of 
hills, w ill not be lavourablo to lai go plantations. 

T'ho title to all lauds in Annn ica claimed by 
virtue of discovery and occupation was vested in 
the Crown. The king was as absolute a sovereign 
of these territories as ol his ancestral demesne. 
He di.spo.scd of them freely, and conveyed to 
the grantees, by lottrs luitent, sneh powers 
as Rcomod to him good. Such {‘ateiits wcio 
issued to petitionei’s, conveying to them riglila 
in the soil and the power of free di.sjiosal of it. 
Lands granted in tliis way were held by the 
tietitioners in free and common Souaotc, which 
was the nomrd and typi<al free tenure, tha*- is, 
teinu'e by fealty and fixed services. The most 
eOniiron of the latter was the payment of rent 
This form of toimro was embodied in all the 
c*arly charters, though the fonn of the rent 
varied. In the charter to Raleigh in 1684, 
to the Virginia Company of London in 1609 
and 1611-1()]2, to the New England Company 
Ml 1620, to tlie Massachusetts Bay Company 
ill 3629 and 1691, to the Governor and Company 
of Connecticut in 1662, anil to the Governor 
and Comi)any of Rhode Island and Trovidence 
Plantations in 1GC3, the service took tlie form 
of a payment of one-lifth of all the gold and 
silver. This had, however, rather the character 
of a rcsiTvation than a rent. The giant to 
Lord Baltimore in 1632 exacted, in addition 
to the reservation of one-fifth of all the gold 
and silver, an animal jtayment of two Indian 
aiTows to the king at Windsor; the grant to 
Gorges in 1639, one quarter of wheat; the 
grant to the Duke of York in 1664, forty 
UaVer skins; the grants to the ixrojwietaries 
of Carolina in 1663 and 1665, twenty marks; 
and the grant to Penn in 1(181, two beavoi 
skins. It is not surprising tbat so free s 
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tennre sliouW have been conceded when we 
realise how hunlciiBome a miliUvry tenure would 
have been to selllers engaged in sucli distant 
nud Iiazaidous undertakings, how willing tl.e 
Stuart kiitgs ucre to oiler evciy encoiirageiiu fil 
to these colonists, and how strong was the 
opinion in EngI:ind~note the action of parlia- 
nienfin 1610— that all feudal dues and incidents 
should be abolislied. 

TJie patentees, whether single proprietaiies, 
groups of proprietaries, or joint-stock companies, 
irtadc atibgrants to those ulio would eo-operate 
directly in luinging about settlement. Such 
grantees might he oignnised as joint-stock 
companies, as was the case with the Masai- 
ehuaetts iiay CoinjMiny. This comj)any, a 
patentee of the New England ComjMitiy, although 
receiving a charter directly from the king, dis¬ 
tributed lands under certain piesciibod rules to 
individuals aiifl to laiid-ooimnuiiities, who had 
power to subdivide the land fnrlher among 
Iona JUh scttlei’s. Or such grantees might he 
a numbef of prf*|)riotaries, os in the case of 
New Jersey, wliere the pi- 0 |)rietarios received 
tJieir title by a convoyaiieo li-om lire Duke of 
York — himself a patentee of Ch.irle-s II.,— 
and having creettd a frame of government, 
gave tins governor and council of the new 
pro\du'-e iho j)ower to distribute lands to 
individuals, but retained in their own hands 
t’ p ])n: lirgc of gi-anting towii-])atcnts. In 
the majority of casc-^, however, the fimt 
patr ntees, whether a single jirojiriotary, as in 
Foniiayl”ania, Maryland, and New York, a 
chartered company, as in Connecticut and 
Uhude Island, or a gimip of pi'oprictarics, as in 
(jarolina, i.onvoyed title, either directly or 
Uii'tiigh the goverrmr or deputy-governor, to 
those who \v<!io to be the final owners of the 
soil, if iiulividuals, or to those to whoiy, was 
eiitmstcd the task of fuithor division among 
thm-'selv^s, if members of a land-community. 

'I'll • methods according to which U’ Is were 
distributed dilfeied in detail, but irr general 
'\ore inncli the same evcrywliero. The scheme 
of division based on the sliare-right, drat is, 
the right of each shai'eholdov to a certain 
amount of th.' newly-discovered territory, ami 
to a share in the profits of the venture, was 
the outcome of the joint-stock system. In 
Massachusetts Bay there was allowed to each 
8uhscril»pr of £00, 200 acres; in New Jersey 
to every aniiod freeman who shared in the 
settlement, 1 r»0 aci'es; in Maryland to each 
adventurer bi-inging over ten additional persons, 
1000 and later 2000 acres; in Carolina, in 
1660, to each free-.born individual over sixteen, 
150 acres. This system was easily extended 
by the giant of additional acres for each new 
settler transpoitcd to ^he colonies, for each 
man-servant or woman-.servant possessed, for 
each apprentice or indentured servant, or for 
each member of a family, esj>ocially childi'en. 


Such meiJiods are inevitable when land ii 
(ilcntiful and a lapid increase of population 
dosii'ed. In addition to these grante of fixed 
amounts extensive grants were made to indi- 
' viduals who were of rank in the colony, or had 
performed incritorions service. Lastly, gtanfs 
were made to communities of settlers wlio 
desired to estiblisli towns. In Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the last two forms of 
distribution were the only ones em]»loyed. 
In Pennsylvania, in the hi) ing out of a town, 
grants were made to “ first pai*clia8er8 ” accord¬ 
ing to a fixed agreement at the rate of ten 
acic.s to every 500 purchased. Any attempt 
at systematic distribution seems t.o have been 
given up at an early ilatc in PeniLsylvania. 
Tile proprietary and the land-oflice acting 
in Ids absence seem to have disjiosed of the 
toiTitory at tlieir own will and plcamro. 

Lands thus gtaitb-d were in the northern 
colonies generally hold in I’Kli ('/.r.). In 
Mussacliusctts Bay there were a few instances of 
grants for life or for rent In the otlier colonics 
a small Quit Ricnt was demauded. This was 
ill New Jersey and Carolina a half-jieTiiiy to 
the aere ; in Ponnsylvania for the “iiist 
purchasers,” one shilling, though later the 
rent dropjied to one penny or half-penny an 
aero. In Maryland the quit-rent was tirst 
jiaid in kind, four hundred iKiunds of wheat; 
later the amount was diminished, and money 
sterling siihsUtutod for the wheat rental. Iii 
Virginia a rental of one shilling, to be ))aid 
after seven years in agricultural commodities, 
was imposed ; this, after 168S, was paid in 
tobacco at the rate of one jieaiiy per jiound. 
In South Carolina it was a jieiiny per acre 
before 1694, after that date one shilling sterling 
per one hundred acres until 1731, when the 
old rate uas restored. All such rentals, of 
course, lapsed with the independence of tiie 
colonies, and all lauded jiroperty liecame alodial 
freeholds (see Alod). 

! In none of the oliE'*ter8 issued were the rights 
! of the Indians, the native ocenjuers of the soil, 

I recognised. The Crown claimed absolute and 
jiositive sovereignty. Nevertheless, the opinion 
was h'ld very generally by the colonists and 
by others that the natives should not bo dis- 
l>osscs8cd of their property without some 
compensation. Extreme views, liowover, were 
held on both sides. Cotton Mather said it 
was unnecessary to recognise the Indian claims 
at all, and later lawycisdeitiod that the Indian 
deed created a title, holding tliat it w'as no 
more than a quit-claim, the fee being in the 
king. On the other hand, Roger Williams and 
the New Jersey squatters claimed tliat titles 
based on Indian purchase were alone worthy 
of consideration. In nearly every case, how¬ 
ever, the colonists purchased their lands of 
the Indiana for small amounts of merchandise, 
and protected the natives in the fields and 
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buntiug-grounds reserved fur Uietii. Cases of 
bard treatment and actual dishonesty were 
fortunately not coiniuon. Titles that rested 
on Indian deeds only bad to receive the 
sanction of the local courts or of the colonial 
assemblies, while some of the colonies were 
obliged to forbid nnlicunscd pwchasing entirely, 
because of the confusion caused by it. Massa- 
chusuLis Bay forbade it in lCr>3, Kliodo Island 
in 1643, Maiyland in 1649, Connecticut in 
1663. Virginia disooura';e<l sale by the Indians 
of their lands, Imt in K(\v Jeisey the number 
of titles that rested on Indian deeds only was 
so largo as to lead to serious (iisputo followed 
by riots in 1749. Keservaiioiis and even 
towns wore set ajiart for tlio Indians by 
many of the colonies, ]>iit, inasmuch os tlio 
Indian (jiiostion was an ever-recurring one, u 
considerable m.'tss of legislation was called into 
nxistenco in soUling it. Tlio eastern Indians, 
yearly deoreasiug in number, continued to 
occu])y their reservations till long after the 
revolution. To-day a few half-breeds still 
linger in the territory of tlio original colonics, 
but tlio lands owned by them are very small in 
extent. 

After this general view of the land system in 
the American colonics, a more detailed examina¬ 
tion of the Virginian and New England system 
is necessary. By the charter of 1609 the 
Treasurer, Council, and General Association of 
Adventurers in England were authoiiscd to 
divide the soil of Virginia according to such 
methods as they might prescribe, employing 
the governor and council in Virginia as minis¬ 
terial agents. The re(|iuroincnt to send all ; 
patents to England for confirmation involved i 
so much delay as to retard seriously tho gi’owtli 
of tlio colony, and with the recall of tlio 
lotters-pateiit in 1624, the power fell into the 
hands of tho royal governor acting for tho 
Crown. There wore three grounds ujion which 
a grant might be issued : First, the purcliase of 
a “bill of adventure,” b/which tho purchaser 
of a single share at £12 :10s. was entitled to 
100 acres in the first division of tho soil, and 
100 acres in addition when tlie first plantation 
was seated. The purchasers of bills before 
1626 were exempt from quit-rent. Of the 
original subscribers it is estimated tliat about 
two-thirds, either in jiersou or through agents, 
took up their lands, wliile one-third sold their 
rights to others. By means of extensivo 
[lurchasing of shares on the })art of private 
associations, engrossing of lands Ix^an on a 
iai'ge scale; but after 1624 the associations 
woit. unable to maintain theii- |x>sitiou, and, 
adth the dissolution of the comimuy, these 
lauds fell into the hands of private individuals. 
The second ground was the porformanoe of some 
meritorious service. The recipients were gonor- 
lUy officers of the state, clergymen, physicians, 
sud others. To these the company, and after- 


Vai'ds the Crown, gave large portions of laud, 
in the form either of shares or, after 1624, of 
money. S|>ecial grants wore made to the 
governors who became in time the agents ol 
the Crown in di8])ensing like favours to those 
of lesser rank. To those who gimitJed tho 
fiontiois every induconieut was offered, and 
largo quantities of land situated along* tho 
liorder wore jiatented to single individuals or 
groups of men. The tliird ground Wiis the 
iicad-right, that is to say, any shareholder or 
other person who transjiorted an emigrant to 
the colony was alloweii lilt.y acres. The object 
of tliis was to incrciuso the pojiulation, and to 
jiromotc individual owncrslii]) in tho soil. This 
method of distributing land became very much 
more common after 1624. Abuses crejd in, 
and on many pretexts it became possible to 
obtain land without having transported a 
single emigrant. 'I’liia abuse wu.s connived 
at because of the feeling in Virginia tli.it 
a simpler metbod of aorpiiring title slionld 
be a<loj)ted. The economic growth of the 
colony demanded the abolition of such ex- 
jiensive mcthod.s, ami tlioso who were desirous 
of bringing now land into tillage did not wish 
to bo hampered by unnecessary burdens. Thus 
it took Virgdnia over fifty ycai's to reach that 
policy of land-distribution which tho New 
England colonists had been employing since 
the beginning of tho settlement. The size of 
tho portions allotfed in Virginia increased with 
the growth of the colony. From 1634 to 1650, 
though the largest gi-aut was for 3600 acres, 
tho average area of soil acqnhed did not exceed 
446 acres. From 1651 to 1700 the average 
size of the patents was 674 acres, though 
individual patents ran as high as 20,000 acres. 
Tho only conditions attaclnid to such ’grants 
were* first, that the land bo seated, that is, 
that a small iioiise or cabin be erected iqKm 
it, and a jairtiou of the soil tilled ; secondly, 
tho payment of quit-rent to tho amount of Is. 
per 60 acres after seven years liod passed, 
reckoning from 1618, tho date of the adoption 
of the law. Settlers were exceedingly remiss 
in tho payment of this rental, as was tlie case 
in all tlie colonies whore it existed, for they 
did not like it, and sought by every means to 
evade it. Failure to fulfil those conditions, 
particularly the first, caused such land to 
escheat to the Crown, os did also lands of 
intestates who died without heirs. There 
existed, in consefpienco, at various times in 
Virginia large amounts of forfeited territory, 
for which new patents were constantly granted. 

Thus it will be seen that Virginia was a land 
of large individual holdings, and it will also be 
noticed that those holdings tended to become 
larger. This was due to the nature of the 
colonists, tho character of the country, and 
the conditions of agriculture. There scai'oely 
existed the small land-communities, through 
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wiriMe agi’arian activity and metlicds of sub* | 
division a system of small frooholds was intro¬ 
duced. For those we must look to New 
England, and must follow the process of land-^ 
distribution one stop fai-thcr. 

In addition to t)io gifts to individuals, tlio 
coloni|il authorities of Massacliusetts Bay, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island made gianis 
of territory to gioups of men bound togellier 
by ties of blood, rcligir)!!, and coimnon political 
ideas. Those groups oi oonipaiiics wero org;iri- 
ised on a joint-stock basis lor the purpose of 
pui’cbasing llie land necessary for the establisli- 
incut of a tov\n. To these men the jmrehase 
of the lands of tlic Indians was a duty biglier 
even than tliat of obtaining a title from the 
C'i"vvn. For tills ])nrjiosc a coinnion fnml was 
niised, to wliicli all tliosc who wero to join in 
tlie inulertuking snlwcrilted. Afh-r a gi-ant 
})ad been obtained from ilie colony the land , 
was pnicliasod. It was then divided slowly, . 
as need reijnired, the share of each being chiefly 
dolcnuincTl by his conlrihution to tlic common 
fund. This share w’aa called the “ purcli:i.sc 
right,” and was generally, though not always, 
ex[)re.ssiHl in pounds. Tlie “puichaso right,” 
wliilc corresponding in a sense to tlio “bill 
of adventure,” nevortheless dilferod in two 
partieiil irs. First, the amount of land given 
V'as determined not only by tliu amount of 
m< .ley sal'seribod, but also by the size and 
importance of the family of the subscriber. 
A “pur'h.ise viglit" was therefons in ]iart a 
laniilyliolding. Secondly, tho“purchase riglit” 
wa« not tt certain amount of land taken up all 
in one jiiece, as was tho land taken up under 
a Virginia patent, but it was a bundle of 
separ ^0 shaifcs situated in many ])arta of the 
\iilagc territory, and a right to tho enjoyment 
of privileges common to all. In the erriior 
days tho “purchase right” included a right 
to a homestead, a right in every imjiortaut 
divisio.' of land, a right to use all lai, h left 
corniron for paaturing sheep and cattle, a right 
In all woods for the masting of swine and 
gathering of timhoi, and a riglit to sli.iro in 
whatever resources the town jiossossed, such 
as fisheries, vincyaids, mines, etc. This defini¬ 
tion of the “pui’cha.se right” shows that in 
dividing their lands the New England pro¬ 
prietors had before them two objects. First, 
eiputy, which was to bo obtained by making 
the divisions as equal as possible. Engrossing 
of lands was thus prevented. Secondly, sucli 
an increase of iwpnlation as would bring about 
a rapid cultivation and improvement of tho soil. 
Both of these objects were to bo attained by a 
system of small and scattered holding only. 
Tlie system of this kind wnth which the 
colonists were familiar w .s tliut of the English 
Tillage community, and therefore tho planta¬ 
tions of New England reproduced that system 
ts nearly as possible. The lands were divided 


I 

into long and narrow fields, called variously 
tiers, furlongs, shots, squailruns, and quarters. 
These were subdivided into lots ranging from 
Olio acre to foriy or more in sizAi. Adjacent to 
tliese fields, which formed the chief arable land 
of the community, were meadows, divided in 
severalty, yet thrown open, like the Lammas 
Lands (q.v.) of old England, after haying- 
time. There wero also tlie cornnion pastures 
for sheep and cattle, .‘ind tlie outlying waste 
and wilderness. 'I'lie “pnicli.iHf* right” gave 
to the liolder scattered lots in the majority of 
fields, in this resp(‘ct conesponding to the 
yARDDANi) of the English VilMvIn; it al.so 
included suh-rights in all common lands and 
undortakings. 1'ho eonnnon riglits in New 
l<jighni(l didcrcd i'roni those in some parts of 
olil England, notably at Ashton and Cote 
(Ciles, IJislory of Ilamythii, p. 76), in that 
they were proliably apjiendant to the homestead 
only and never to tlio jiersou. The riglits in 
undivided lands could, liowevcr, Im ictained 
by jiorsons living ont.sido tho town, thougli 
even this was denied by some of the colonial 
lawyers, who assorted that such rights were 
apjiendant to tlm liomcstead only. Inasmuch 
as the commons in some of tho towns wore 
not divided into scveiulty until tlio end of 
the 18th centuiy, tliorc arose friiqncnt disputes 
between the towns ami the de.scciidants and 
assigns of tin* old ]ii*oprietoi-a rogaiding tho 
ownership of tlic.se lands. 

Thus it will be seen that while in Virginia 
the .soil was divided into large plantations 
varying from 200 to 20,000 acies in size, in 
New England it was divided into jielty holdings 
a.s small as one acre or even hall' an aero in 
size. In Virginia a quit-rent was demanded; 
ill New England the land was held in full 
ownershij), limited only by certain liabilities 
to forfeiture in case of alienation or removal. 
As tlie col()nio.s kvanie better c.stablished, and 
the economic condition clianged, all these re¬ 
strictions on full oVmusliip were removed. 
This had been done in New England by tho 
middle of the 18th century, wliile in the other 
colonies all projn-ietary n'glits, manorial obliga¬ 
tions, qiiit-rcuU, forms of primogeniture, entail 
and intestacy escheat, were abolished in 1776. 
The form of freehold teniiro, thus defined by 
the diiferent state laws and constitutions for 
the settled and cultivated lands, was extended 
by the oi’dinaiice of 1787 to tlie unoccupied 
lauds of tlie nation. I’hese lands, by the 
peaco of Paris in 1783, had ceased to bo Crown 
hinds, and, after tho state cessions of 178l> to 
1790, had been taken in trust by the govern¬ 
ment of the United States for ^c benefit of 
the whole people. 

[No systematic, compact account of the land 
system in all the Aniericao colonies has as yet 
been written, nor can a satisfactory Iciiowledge of 
it be obtain^ firom the material thus far printed 
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Hutoriea of tlie United States pass over tlie subject 
almost entirely. Much mtbrmatiou can be obtained 
from town and colonial records and from local and 
state histories. The charter ro>?ulatioiis can be 
found in Poore’s Charters and Constitutions, 
Washington, 1878. TJioro is a small amount of 
Information in Wiusor’s Narrative and Critical 
History, vols. iii. ami v. The only systematic 
attempt to investigate the sniiject will be found 
in the Johns Hopkins Studies in History and 
Political S ienre, as follows: vol. i., “ The 
Germanic Origin of New England Towns,” 
“Parish Institutions of Maryhuid,” “Old Mary¬ 
land Manors”; vol. iii,, “Viigiuia Local Institu¬ 
tions,” “Maryland Local Institutions” ; vol. iv., 
“Dutch Village (Tommnnities on the Iliulson 
Ulver,” “Pennsylvania Boroughs,” “History ol 
the Land Question of the United States ” (this 
work is of importame for the period alter 1770 
only), “The Land System of tlie New England 
Coloniesvol. vii., “The River Towns of Con¬ 
necticut; vul. xiii., “Govornmont of the Colony 
of South Carolina.” See also Howard, Local 
ConstihUional llustvry oj the United Stales, 
Baltimore, 1889. — Sarge.uit., Land Ixtws of 
Penrisylt'ania. —Brown, Cencsis of the United 
States, Boston, 1891.—Weeden, Ktovcnnic and 
Social History of New Kutjland, Boston, 181*0. 
—Brace, The Jiamomic HiUory of Vinjinia in 
the Secenteenlh Century, New York, ISO.'}; and 
an article in the Zeilsehrfi /iir Sozial und 
[Virthschaf/sgcschicJitc, vol. li., entitled, “Dio 
Btadt in Neu-Kngland, ihr Urapning und ihro 
agrarische Grtindlage.”] c. M. a. 

LAND TAX. The origin of the existing 
land tix in England is usually referred to 
tho year 1692, when the valuation wa.s made 
on wliieh tho quotas subsequently fixed were 
based. In that year jiarliaincut, discontinuing 
the system in force during the civil war and 
the Commonwealth, under which a sficcifird 
sum was raised from each county and from 
certain towns by tho Monthly Assisssments, 
directed by tho act 4 W. & M. c. 1, the levy 
of a delinito rate of 4a. in tho pound—the same 
as for Su nsjiuEs ou laud ii! 'J'udor times—on tho 
true yearly value of all peraonal estate, oilices, 
lands, tPiicincnts, and hereditaments in England, 
Wales, and Berwick-on-Tweed. Adopting in 
the main tho machinery used in raising tho 
monthly assessments, the act provided for a 
valuation of tho subjects of charge by parochial 
assessors to bo appointed by the commissioners 
named for putting the act iii execution. 

The yield of the tax as thus levied 
(£1,922,712) fell shoi-t of what was antici- 
}>ated, owing doubtless to incorrect returns, 
and year by year it showed such a tendency 
to reaso that, in 1697, pailiamont found 
it desirable to revert to the system of graniing 
a definite total sum to be paid in sjtecified 
amounts chargc<l in the act upon 'counties 
and certain named towns. A total sum of 
£1,484,015 :1: ll|, as for a rate of 3s. in the 
pound, was grautf^, and the commissioners 


I were directed to set down the several proper* 
I lions wliich, in their judgment, ought to b« 
charged upon every huncli-ed or other division 
towards raising tho amount charged on tho 
whole county or town. In cvojy hundred or 
division tlio jiarticular sum required was to be 
levied, first, by a rale of 3s. in tho poiyul on 
tho assumed income from goods, morchaudise, 
and personal property- every £100 in value 
being considered to represent an inoonie of 
£6—ami on income from oiii(;c.s ; and the 
residue of the sum by a pound lato on the 
annua! value of real esLito. In the following 
year, 1698, a similar total .sum was granted, 
but on account of the dillienlties tliat had 
])cen experienced in apjxn tioning the ninoiints 
fixed for tho counties and towns among the 
various hundreds or divisions, the act making 
the grant, 10 W. III. c. 9, directed tltat each 
humlred or division sliould contribute’ tbe 
same proportion that it ha<i paid under tli» 
assessment for 1G92, the year when a new 
valuation was made. * 

'Tho tax thus on’ginally intended to bear in 
the first instance on por.Mmal astato and oilices 
was subsequently, wltoij personal ])rofK!rty— 
though alwa)^s by law primarily eliargeablc— 
had in practice almost entirely slipited out of 
assessment, described as an “aid by a land 
tax," or, in fiscal ex]>rcs.sion, “the niimial 
I land tax.” It was giviuted in tho same fonii, 
but at rates varying between 4s. and Is. 
according to the exigencies of the times, 
for tlie next hundred years, the proporlions for 
tlie liimdrods and divisions remaining as fixed 
by tho valuation of 1692. That valuation was 
vei-y unequal even at its first estaldislnnoiit, 
ami the lapse of years necessarily made it more 
so. Complaints of inequality were therefore 
' frequent, but as, with tljy growth of tho towns 
and the imj)rovoments in agi'icultui’o, the tax 
had become in most districts light compared 
with tho nominal charge of 4s. or less per 
pound annually imposed, there was no general 
demand for a revision. 

In November 1797 the usual act (38 Goo. 
III. c. 5) was passed granting the land tax 
(£1,989,673 : 7 : lOj for England, AVales, and 
Bcrwick-on-'lVeed, as for a late of 4s. in tlie £) 
for the ser\iee of tho following year, and ou 
2nd April 1798 Titt produced his plan for tlie 
redemption of tho tax, which was brought into 
operation by the act 38 Goo. III. c. 60. 
Pitt’s object was to diminish tho pressure of 
tho funded debt in the market by causing tho 
absorption of a large amount of stock ; and to 
eifect this so much of tho land tax as by the 
act for 1798 w'as charged on the several counties 
and towns in respect of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments was made perpetual, subject to 
redemption. Redemption was to be effected by 
transferring to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt for canooIUtiMi 
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80 tntloh 8 per c«nt stock (2| per cent stock 
iubstitoted by 52 & 53 Viet. c. 42-59) as 
would yield a dividend exceeding tlie land tax to 
be redeemed by one-tenlh part This amontit 
of stock consideration was reduced in 18or> 
by 17| i>er cent. As the result of redemption, 
the property bccatno exonerated from land 
tax, provision being made, however, that in 
certain circumstances the charge should bo 
kept on foot for the lioiielit of the rcdoinj»- 
tioiicr. Tlio amount of tax re<Ioemcd in the 
years 1798 and 1799, when stock stood at an 
average of 50, aiid tlie price |>ayable represented 
20| yeaiV purchase of the charge, was, ler 
England and Scotland, ^1435,888, nearly a 
quarter of the whole charge, but in after years 
the piogicss of rcdeiiiptioii became slow. It 
was quickened in 1890 wJieu, by the Pinance 
Act of tliat year, a siinjilo payment amounting 
to tkirty years’ puieIi:u?o of tlie tax was 
snbstituled for the cumbrona system of rcdemjv 
th’ij previously CMsUng. lly ilio same act the 
inaximumoiate of charge was reduced Irom 48. 
to Is. in ilie £1, and by the Kinance Act 1898 
exemption was allowed to owners in receipt of 
total incomes not exceeding £100 a year, whilst 
an abalement of half the chai’ge amis giantcd to 
tiiose with iiicdines not exceeding £100. The 
hiss to the r<'venuo from th<!se remissions was 
estimat'd for 1904-5 at £238,677, leaving 
£720,158 as the apjirovimato amount of lax 
then colIecLable in Ureal ilriLain. Thcic is no 
land tax in Ireland. 

The existing quotas of laud tax, subject, of 
couiso, to lutino redemptions and to tlie relief 
by way of e\cnij)tion or abatement above 
mentiojied, .re rctpiired to be raised by an 
anuin.i asse-sMiicm, at an equal pound rate not 
excoedii g Is. on all the iincxoiieratcd lands, 
tcnemenls, and InMcditairients within the ovoas 
charged with tlie separate quotas. It may here 
he mentioned tliut, as resjiccts the peri(»l 
botwecj- 1097 and 1798, the quotas fix'd for 
each hundi'cd or division were required by law 
to bo assessc<i equally within every parish or 
place Avithiij the hundred or division, although 
in practice elfect was not ahvays given to this 
requirement. Ihit in the imiiortaut case of 
llegiua y. Laud Tax Commissioners for Tower 
division, it was decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in 1853 (2 E. and B. 694) that the act 
38 Geo. III. G. 60 lixed, as from 1798, a 
separate quota for each parish or place^ and 
that there was no power to equalise the quotas 
payable by the several parislics or places within 
any division. The net amount of the fixed 
quotas is t»aid over as part of the iuLnd revenue, 
any surplus unavoidably iais>.d being applicable 
to the remuii oration of the assessor and the 
redemption of the quota for the particular parish 
or place. The tenant of the jiroperty is tho per¬ 
son required by law to pay the tax, but in the ab¬ 
sence of agreement to the contrary he is entitled 
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to deduct Jie amount out of his rout. Tliere 
are certain excmidioiis for hospitals and colleges. 

As before stated, personal property, originally 
plnced ill the forefront of the tax, gi'uduully 
slipped out of assessment. In 1798 tho 
remaining charge was found to amount to a 
little over £5000, and tliis charge was con¬ 
tinued by Pitt ill the A'arious districts .subject 
to it till 1833, when it was icpeHlcd, That 
pari of the old land tax which was colleeled 
from ofliec.s, and Avhich amouulcd in 1798 to 
about £126,000, amis also then continued as a 
separate annual grant, liually disapjicaring in 
1876, oxccjit as regards certain salaries charged 
on public revemie. 

Tile exisUng laud tax in England is described 
by UilWn, h'xsai/s in Finance, 1st series, p. 242:— 
•‘Aa a lixeil charge upon land for generations, it 
is now juist all controversy a rcnt-chargo. In 
many instances it has long since Wen redeemed, 
the jwoperty having subsequently changed hands ; 
in others, inlieritois of property have nequired it 
under the burden, and have caleiiluled their 
income minus tlie tax, while )nncha.stTS, in luiying, 
invariably alloAV Jor it. To rodneo (abolish?) il 
MOW would bo to present the lainloA\ tiers of 
Knglaud with ae^ipilal snni of nearly £30,000,000. 
Their estates, relieved of the Imrden, would 
become at once so much more valuable, ami if they 
did not sell, they wouhl pocket an additional 
mcoine Avliieh Uicy never inherited or paid for.” 

[Dowell’s History of Taxalivn and Taxes, 2iid 
ed. vol. ni. bk. ii. ch. i.—Bonrdiu’s [.(ml Tux.— 
1st, 13th, 28tli, 48rd, and 48th Ibqiortsof Com- 
iriissioners oi Inland Itevoime (see Taxation).] 

V . A. 

LAND TENURES (or Landuded and 
Tenant in the United Kinodom), The 
relation of landlord and tenant springs out of 
a contract by whicli tho jirojiriotor of land lets 
it on hire I'or use by sonio other jmison. Under 
this coiiti*act the proprietor is entitled to pay¬ 
ment for the use of the land,—a rent whether 
in kind or in money, and the tenant actjuii -08 
ceilain po.ssessory .igl^ts in the land available 
agaimt third parties aa well as against the 
pro]UT( tor. Exiiorienco lias shown that as 
a rule the tiropriotors of large estates can 
make more out of their land by thus letting it 
for hire than by dealing with it in other ways. 
The high cultivation of tho land involves an 
expenditure of capital to which the proprietor 
may be unequal, it also rcquii'es siiccial know¬ 
ledge which the proprietor may not ihmiscss, 
and close peraoiial supeivision which he may 
not be able to give. Hence proprietors are 
naturally led to devolve on other men who 
have tho requisite knovidedge and capital tho 
business of utilising tho land, and in (Tder to 
obtain thoir assistance concede to them at least 
for a tim6 exclusive rights of possession and 
enjoyment. Unlike Gie bailiff or caretaker, 
who is a more living instniment of the pro¬ 
prietor, the tenant is the legal occupant of a 
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given parcel of land, and can exclude the 
interference of the proprietor himself. 

On the other hand, the landlord has very 
generally possessed special means of recovering 
his rent from a tenant who lias fallen into 
arroar. The oidinary creditor has not, in the 
absence of express agreement, any mortgage on 
his debtor’s property. But Roman law gave 
tlie landlords HYroi itEUA or implied mortgage 
on tbe tenant’s stock, so that he could satisfy 
his claim out of it in jirciferonce to otluT 
creditors. English law allows the landlord 
the extrajudicial remedy of distraint. AVithout 
going into court ho can distrain on the goods 
and chattels Ibuiid on the farm for which rent 
is duo. He is entitled to sell tlie goods thus 
seized, and to satisfy his claim out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale. By the Aguicultukal 
Holdings Act of 1883, the landlord is prevented 
from distraining for more than a year’s rent, 
and from taking by way of distraint machinery 
or live-stock winch, although found upon the 
farm, belongs to a tliird party. 

It follows almost inevitably from the iudo- 
))endeiice of a ieiiaiit, as compaiod with a 
labourer, that lie should supply |>ait of the 
capital required for the cultivation of his hold¬ 
ing. Ho must at least find his own tools, and 
keep himself alive until the lirst crop sown by 
him becomes marketable. TJiis seems to be all 
tlie capital required by that class of metayers 
who rocoivo from their landlords the whole of 
the stock for their farms (sec M^tayaue). But 
usually the tenant supplies much more than 
this small capital. Ho may supply the whole 
of the stock. Or, besides supplying the stock, 
he may spend a considerable sum in keeping 
the land fit for cultivation, and this exjienditure 
will increase rapidly as INTENSIVE Cuj/nVA'JTON 
(q.v.) becomes gonoral. Finally, he may defray 
the expense not merely of keeping the laud in 
order, but also of what are termed permanent 
improvements, such as d^uinago .and farm build¬ 
ings,—this last case is practically unknown in 
England. 

In so far as the tenant’s capital is spent on the 
lasting improvement of the land, he Las a moral 
and may have a legal claim to compensation. 

In considering the relation of landlord and 
tenant we have to take account of three things: 
the mode of fixing the rent, the duration of the 
lease, and the compensation to be paid for tenant’s 
improvements. 

1. The Rent .—^The rent to be paid by the 
tenant may bo fixed in various ways. It may bo 
fixed by competition, tbe laudlonl offering a vacant 
for the highest rent obtainable. This method 
is commonly adopted in England. But in England, 
tiiough most farms are let from year to year, it 
has ^en the general practice of good Irmdlords to 
allow a satisfactory tenant to remaiu in possession, 
practically in pejpetuity. Again the rent may 
be merely nominal, but coupled with the obl^atiou 
to pay a large fine whenever the lease is renewed. 


This is the principle of the beneficial lease formerly 
common in England, especially on the estates of 
corporate bodies, but now fallen into desuetude. 
Again tbe rent may be fixed at a certain proportion 
*or the gross or net produce of the holding, as in the 
metayer tenure. In all these cases the rent is de¬ 
termined by the agrecincut of the parties. In other 
cases the rent may be customary. Long l^se of 
time may have rendered it unalterable, iu spile 
of changes in the value of money or an increase 
iu the demand ji-: fanns. Again the rent may 
l»e judiciiil — lixeil jicriodically by a court on au 
estimate of what a man of avcriigc c.apacity r:in 
I’.iirly pay for a given piece of land. But judicial 
determination of rent only takes place when there 
is a dispute butweeu a tenant iu possession and his 
landlord as to what rent should be paid. 

Mach of these modes of <letcrmining rent ha.s its 
peculiar advantages aD<l illsadvantuges. The fixing 
of rent by competition works very well in a country 
lily England, whore there are many other industi'ies 
b(!.siile agriculture, and wbeie, as farming i.s carried 
on, the com]K;Utiun for holdings is Iiniite<l to men 
of .some cajutiU and .special training. Uinler these 
conditions it gives landlords every motive for 
spending pains and money on their hind so as to 
enhance its letting value, wliilst it stiimil.ates the 
tenants to farm tlie land cllVotively, or in default 
admits abler men to carry on the work of cultiva¬ 
tion. Jiut wliere the needful conditions do not 
exist, wliero agrioulture is almost the only iiidu.stry. 
where conqietitiou for laud is tierce and jriutiouol, 
where landlonls am often not improvers and fre¬ 
quently are absentees, the system of competitive 
rents <loe.s not iiroiuoto gooil farming and excites 
much ill feeling, lii Ireland the competition for 
bind in many cases induced the olfor of a rent 
which could never be paid, and assisted in niulti- 
jdying a miserable and lawless rural population. 
The system of beneficial leases seems more indulgent 
to the tenant, hut it destroys tlie landlordle intei’est 
in improving his land. When it was in common 
use..in England, the lands let on beneficial lease 
compared generally very unfavourably with the 
lambs let at a rack-rent. Tlie method of fixing 
the rent at a projiortion of the produce has the 
advantage of roughly ailjusting the tenant’s pay¬ 
ments to his means, aud reiUioing tlie rent in an 
easy automatic inauner when l^;^lcultu^o becomes 
less profitable. It has the further advantage of 
making the landlord as it were a partner with the 
tenant, and of interesting liim directly in the im¬ 
provement of the hind. ’Where rent has been 
fixed by custom the landlord has no interest in 
the improvement of the land, and the progress of 
agriculture depends wholly on the skill, capital, 
and industry of the tenant who is secure of any 
surplus which he con extract from his farm. But 
custom operates chiefly in poor commuuities where 
agriculture is not progressive. Tlie judicial deter¬ 
mination of rent assures to the tenant iu posses¬ 
sion a full return for all improvements made by 
liim, but it also secures him against the competition 
of abler men who might do better with the laud, 
and hence removes incitement to improvements. It 
has no benefits for a new tenant who comes in after 
paying a full competitive price for his predeccssor’i 
tenant'right, for the interest ou the sum so paid 
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wbwi added to the judicial rent will often equal 
mdsomeamea even exceed a full rack-rent Under 
this system the landlord’s control over his land 
and sense of enjoyment in it are so much reduced, 
that he is a])t to do nothing more for the improve¬ 
ment of his estate and to sink into amere aimuitwit. 

periodic determination of the rent causes 
rccufting friction, and the constitution and pro¬ 
cedure of tlie court become the jilaythings of 
political parties. The system of judicial rents, 
prol)ably, can hardly be more tliaii exceptional and 
lemjiorary. 

2. The huTdtion of Vie Lease, —This may vary 
from one year to a ]>ractical perpetuity. An agri¬ 
cultural tenant must occuj»y the land at least for a 
year in order to derive any return from his labour, 
hor this reason the English courts have caught at 
any pretext for turning a mere tenancy at will into 
a tenancy from year to year. Thi-ougl> the oi)era- 
tioii of the Agricultural Holdings Act a U-nancy 
hy ihe year virtually secures the enjoyment of the 
laud for two years. But much more important, 
as mentioned before, is tlie custom of all good land¬ 
lords nototo disturb a satisfactf>ry tenant. There 
are many instances in England of a farm let 
nominally from year to year which has remained 
iu the hands of the same tairiily for several genera¬ 
tions. Leases for a term of yeare are common iu 
England and much more frequent in Scotland and 
Ireland. The Settled Laud Act 1882, empowers 
every tenant for life to grant agricultural leases 
fora Uuii of twenty-one years, llie lessee for a 
t<‘rra of ,-eais lias evidently a strong incentive to 
industry in the ourlier years, but he is apt to relax 
his elforts during the later years of his term. Yet 
the large farms of Scotlaml, the best of their class 
in the world, have usually been held for a short 
term of ye‘i’*s. Leases for long terms are not 
unknown in the Unit^jd Kingdom, and the Itoman 
cout’^a-''t of EMruvTKusis was practically a lease 
for ""er. The tenant could never be disturbed, 
provided he paid his rent and did not lay waste 
the holding. Where the rent has been fired by 
custom, the tenant lias a virtual lease for ever. 
Where the rent is determined judicially, it must 
bo ie.-ssfcssed at moderate intervals. Ir Ireland 
the interval was fixed by the Land Act of 1881 at 
fifteen years, but a bill has been introduced this 
year (ISttf)) for reducing it to ten year. As a 
general nilc, it may be laid down that where land¬ 
lords have the means and the will to improve the 
land, lea.ses for moderate terms will suffice to 
Busure liigli farming, but where landlords are not 
In the habit of making improvements leases for 
longer terms are desirable. Tenancies from year 
bo year are compatible with high farming only 
where custom gives an additional security to tlie 
tenant. 

3. Compensation for TenanCs Jviprovemenls,— 
rhe general rule is that the ]iroperiy in the soil 
ttcludes everything which is affixed to, or embodied 
n, the soil. If tenant gives up possession, 
herefore, he loses any right to his improvements. 
But, as this is inequitable to him and injurious to 
igriculture, he ought f'* receive compensation. 
Lgain, if he is to be compensated for his improve- 
nents he shouhl l>e oblig^ to obtain the landlord’s 
sonsent for making them, as otherwise he might 


compel the landlord to reimburse him for reoklew 
and fanciful expenditure. Compensation may bo 
either direct or indirect, customary or legal. If 
the tenant has a lease for a term of years at a low 
rent he may he regarded as receiving indirect 
compensation for the improvements whlcli ho has 
executed. If he pays a competitive rent, com- 
pensaUon must be direct and mu.st lie pahl him 
ou quitting tlie farm. In England custom has 
generally tlirowu on the landlord tlie builhen of 
making the most durable and costly improvomeiits, 
and has sometimes given comjK-iisation to out-going 
tenants for improvements which they liad made. 
But it was found necessary to supplement custom 
by legislation (see Auuicultuuai, Uoi.iunqs Acts). 

%yhcro the tenant enjoys fixity of tenure at a 
judicial rent no special legi.slaLion is needed to 
ensure compensation for hi.s improvements. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the East, 
parth-ularly in India, differs greatly from that iu 
western Europe. A few words only can bo given 
to it here. Baden-Fovvell’s great work on Hi/stems 
of Land Tenure ami Land Revenue in hritish 
/miia, contains much Information. Biuleu-Powell 
appears to have proved that neither Mohammedan 
nor Hindu jurists had a clear coucepliou of pro¬ 
perty ill land, and in consequence the several 
interests ol the different classes who live on 
the land have never been defined with the legal 
precision customary in Euiope. 'J’he relations 
subsisting between those whom we should call 
landlords and tenants differ iu different jirovinces. 

It has been the policy of the government to 
recognise the claims of actual occupants, and to 
give them what might be called a tenant-right. 
This is sahl to have been the intention even of 
Lord Cornwallis and of those who assisted him in 
the permanent settlement of Bengal, although it 
was not carried out till many years afterwards. 
But the subject of Indi.'in tenures is too extensive 
ami too intricate to be di.scussed within the limits 
of this article. To illustrate European institutions 
by Indian parallels, though always attractive and 
somctiiues useful, is generally unsafe. 

The relation of landlord and tenant in the case 
of mines or of buildings presents certain peculiar 
features, for whit', st* Mines ; Koyaltiks. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real 
Pivpnty. — Woodfull, Law of Landlord and 
Tenant. —^The works referred to in the articles on 
the Three K’s (see Fb, Thk Three, and Land 
Lkoislai'ion, Irish); the acts referred to above. 
—Mill, Principles of Political Kconomy^ bk. ii. 
—Marshall, Principles oj Economics. —Nichol¬ 
son, Principles of Political Economy. —Brodrick, 
English Land and English Landlords. — f^ystms 
of Land Tenure in Varwus Countries (Cobden 
Club), 3rd ed., 1876.] . f. c. m. 

LAND BANKS, Schemes of, in England, 
1695-96. A rival banking scheino to that 
of the Bank of England. The idea of it was 
first broached by Hugh Cuamrrelen who, in 
Novembor 1690, issued from his house in E^ex 
Street the first draft in his proirosal to make 
England rich and happy.” In the session of 
1693 he brought the proposal before the Scottish 
parliament, and in the month of July it was 
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examined by a committee. In this foim of his | 
scheme Chamberlon proposed, against a convey¬ 
ance of an estate for 150 years, to create bills 
to the value of 100 years'rental, 40 years’rental j 
to be advanced on loan and rental to the land- I 
owner, 30 yeai-s’ rental to form the capital of a j 
joint-stoch for the bene/it of eubscribei's, 10 
years’ rental to 1)0 advanced to govcriimejit as a 
loan, and remainder for working PYponses. The 
scheme not ])assing the Hcotcli parliament, it was 
brought before the English jiaiiiamcnt in 
December 1G93, but slightly altered. Sub¬ 
scribers were to convey il.50 rental for 150 
yeam to secure a loan of £100 per annum for 
100 years, and in addition to excliungo £1000 
in gold or silver for the intended comi»any’a 
bills, thus £400 in allotment, £300 at end of 
fimt year, £200 at cud of second year, and £100 
at end of third yiar. For this ho would receive 
in the company’s bills £1000 down, £1100 at 
cml of lirst year, £1200 at end of second year, 
£1300 at cud of thinl year, and £1400 at end 
of fourth year. Of the £10,000 loan created, 
therefore, the conveyor got £0000, another 
£3000 was to form a joint-trading stuck, the 
remaimho- wais for government loan and working 
expenses. 

'I'ho scheme was lakoii up by Die torics out 
of rivalry to the whig Bank of J'higland (see 
Kcimet, and Burnet, ballad of the Imid 

hanky or cralit rettoredy* published c. 1696, 
in which Harley and Foley are especially 
moutioned), aud a huge scheme was launched 
by which the land bank undertook to raise a 
loan of £2,.564,000 for William’s govornniout 
The scheme received the sanction of parliament 
in April 1696, after bitter opposition from the 
Bank of England. By the act 7 & 8 Will. III. 
c. 31, the duties on salt, glass, etc., and 
tobacco j)ipcs wore appropriated to form a fund 
to raise £179,480 per annum, being interest ou 
the proposed loan. By the act the subscrijition 
was to be closed before Ist August 1696, and 
half the loan was to be subscribed before the 
incorporation of the company. The bank was 
farther to lend £500,000 on land securities. 

The deed declaring the constitution of the 
“Officeof land credit” was sealed 10th August 
1695, but not enrolled in cliaiicory till 15th 
July 1696. The provision on the first draft of 
the scheme os to the exchange of £1000 in 
gold was omitted and other details altered. 

Before parliamentary assent to the scheme 
the subscription had' been opened on the 25th 
October 1695. It met with no response, was 
closed, and again opened on the 18th November 
wivii like effect, and a third advertisement was 
tried on the 20th December. The 6th number 
of the “monthlyaccounf’ofthe bank, issued 7 tb 
January 169^, says that since the 25th October 
£40,000 had been lent out on land security. 
This mtut be looked upon as distinct from the 
institution established by the aot of April 1696. 


Subscriptions for the latter were to open 25ih 
May 1696, and the first meeting of subscribers 
was willed 8th June. From the first it proved a 
total failure. Konnot says the scheme did not 
produce a penny, and was a serious blow to credit 
generally (see Macaulay). 

Ghamberlen in 1700 and 1705 again bi^ught 
his schemes before the Scotch parliament, but 
in vain. 

Rival Suhbmrs. —1. Hint of Johu JhiiscoB, 
jiresented to jiurlumeut in 1604. Olleicd to sub¬ 
scribers bill.s to the value of of the estate settled, 
at £3 : 0 :10 per cent interest. Coujded witli this 
were proposals (or raising £1,000,000 for govern¬ 
ment ai<l. Not rereiviug the sanction of parlia¬ 
ment Briscoe opened bis subscription without it 
(11th June 1695). By the 13th July 1695 estates 
to the rental of £29,460 wore subscribed, by 27th 
July £(ri,438, by 3rd August £60,270, by 2nd 
December over £200,000, the estates being drawn 
Irom almost every county of England and Wales.' 
According to Briscoe’s assert ion, aRo, of tlie milhou 
loan £650,000 wjis subscrilied. There is no 
further evidence as to the progress of the project. 

2. A scheme drafted in a trart undated and 
unsigned, entitled “An account of the office for 
traiistcn-ing ami discounting laud bills” at 
IliMcnlea Pillar, Fleet Street, iie;ir Temple Bar. 
Owners of land to draw | value of estate con¬ 
veyed, in bills discountable at 1 jicrcent 6 months 
alter the registration of the e.statos. To jirovid^ 
a fund for discoimtiug, the manager to 
empowered to call in 10 per cent or moie of the 
value ol ail the estates registered. 

3. An anonymous “Proposal for electing a 
general Imnk which may be fitly called the band 
Bank of Eiighind ” 1695. 

4. Nicholas Bardon is said to have founded a 
land bank, which ou the 15th August 1695 was 
going on successfully (buttrell’s “relation ”). Ou 
tlie f^ollowiiig 4th February 169$ this coalesced 
witli Briscoe’s bank. 

6. Thomas Dalby, “ProjiosUious for general 
land banks,” an undated pamphlet signed as 
above (of 1695 almost certainly), ife pi'oposes 
two alternative schemes—(1) funds not to exceed 
^ of rental of lauds engaged, (2) land banks 
secured by a parliamentary fund of which he gives 
a sample scheme. 

6. John Asgill, who was accused of plagiarism 
of Briscoe’s ideas, proposed an anonymous 
scheme in tract entitled “ To the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses in parlianient assembled, a 
short scheme or proposal for a National Land 
Bank.” Landowners to subscribe £4,000,000, 

I of this to be government loan and the fimd o! 
the bank. Landowners to have f value of estate 
advanced, viz. on £100 rental £1200 in money at 
£3:0:10 percent. (This is apparently Briscoe’s.) 

[Thorold Rogers, First Nine Years of the Bank 
of Fnglandl. w. a. s. 

LANDES-CREDITKASSEN. Government 
mortgage banks established in some parts of 
Germany, chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
peasant proprietors (see Mortoaos Banks). 

R. B. 
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LANDING-WAITER is the name which, in 
the customs deiMirtnients of the United Kingdom 
wid the colonies, denotes the officer who receives 
and chocks iiujiortud goods at tlie jilace wf 
landing. The rules of the dejiartment in Queer 
Elizabeth’s reign show tliat the waiter was the 
offic^' who auiKU'intended imi>ortatioii, as dis¬ 
tinguished fj-oni the amreher who looked after 
exports—wlio “ waited on ” the lighters whicli 
brought the goods to tlio pier. Later the term 
became land-waiter and tfion land hi g-wa iter. 

[See First Report of Commissioners of Vustonui, 
18.')7.J c. A. H. 

LANGE, FniKDitiuu Aliucut (1828-1875), 
was bom at Wald near Solingcu in tlic district 
of Dusscldorf. He was sun of Dr. J. 1\ I^ngo, 
wdl known as a theologian and a professor at 
Bonn. Ilis father was called to Zurich, and 
the boy’s early youth was sjonit there. He 
wont to Bonn to study pliilology and philosojdiy; 
alter teaching for some time at Cologne, he re¬ 
turned to Bunn as privat-docent. From 1858- 
62 ho SVas master in the gymnasium at 
Duisburg, but resigned this position when tlio 
government forbade teachers to lake a part 
in iKditioal agitation. His deep interest in the 
social and economic questions of the time hd 
him to engage in several journalistic entorpi ises, 
always showing himaolf a decided adversary of 
reaction. After a riisidenco of some years at 
Winterthur in Switzerland, he became, in 1870, 
professor of inductive jjhilosopliy at Zurich, 
and in 1872 Jicceptud an invitation from the 
minister Falk to fill tlio chair of philosophy at 
Marburg. His licalth began to fail, but ho 
continued to work cncrg«!tically, lecturing and 
writing, till the end came. Personally, he 
Apla-'D-s to have been a man of singniarly pure 
and elevated character, with high moral ideals, 
and filled with zeal for the advancement and 
esjiccially the enh'ghtonmont, of the working 
cla.s.s. 3 . 

Lau IS most widely known by his G. ^ -hiclUe 
des Malerialiwius, 1866 (afterwards remodelled 
nnd largely rewritten), which was translateil into 
Eni'li.sh by E. C. Thomas, 1877-81. Hh p.iueipal 
economic work is LHe Aididlerfraije in Hirer Bedeu- 
iung /iir Gegenioart und Zukur^fl heleadUii, 1865, 
republished in 1870 with coiihiflernble cliange-s, 
especially with a l.'irger eleuicut of theoreti¬ 
cal discussion. It i.s this work which has led 
to the po.sition assigned him a.s oue of tlie scientific 
soi'ialists. His socialBm is of a i»‘c«Iiar type, 
making him an interesting, hut also a somewhat 
perplexing figure. Ho is repelled by the per¬ 
vading egoism of the existing system of society, 
and looks forward to a better organisation, but 
does not adopt any of the dominant popular creeds 
of his day. Accepting the ; reposition that com¬ 
petition tends to force wages down to a minimum, 
he yet does not wish to uliolisb the wage system. 
He does not admit Mar. s theory of value, nor 
does he approve his project of expix>priation. Ho 
holds the Konmm and Schulze- 

Delitzsuh to be an aU^ogether insufficient solution 


of the social problem, but rejects also the pro* 
ductive associatious of Lassalle, elicept for agri* 
cultural exploitation. Malthus he regards as an 
immature foreniuuer of Darwin, and refuses to 
explain human development by the struggle for 
existence which prevails amongst the lower animal 
rac^ ; indeed, as he poiutedly says, tlie con¬ 
temporary labour movement is in its essence a 
“struggle against the si niggle for existence.” He 
is more critical than constructive, and repre.qeiits 
a transitional and indeterminate stage of socio¬ 
logical opinion. 

Besides his Arbeitcrfragey Lange published 
the following economic writings:— Jedennann 
UauseigenViuviery 1865, intended to natumlise in 
Germany the .system of the English bnihling 
societies; and J. S. Mill’s A nsicMen iiftcr die 
sociale Frage und die angefdicke Umw&lzung der 
Sociidxoisseinschitfl durch Careys 1866, “the best 
general estimate of Mill us an economist.”—Bonar, 
Philosophy and Pol. JScon., 1893. 

[Weiukauff in A Kg. Deutsche Jiiogr, ; Lippert 
in Ilandw. der SLaatswissmschaftenJ] J. K. i. 

LANGKNSTEIN, Hkkuy of (1325-1397), 
also called Hkniucus pb ITassia from bis 
native country in Gcmiany. He was some 
time lecturer and vice-chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity of Paris, and from 1383 to 1397, the 
year of his death, professor in Vienna, where 
lie vv^ invited by tlie archduke Albert III. of 
Austi-ia, founder of the faculty of theology in 
the high school of Vienna. Dangoustein’s 
TroLdaiue de contraciilms ct de origiTie censum 
is inserted in Job. Gersou’s Tractatus diversi 
(vol. iv. fob 185-253), Cologne, 1484. 

Langeusluin is a staunch upholderof themedirovid 
canonistic views. By means of taxes, the tempond 
powers should maintain ihejustumpietium, taking, 
however, into account local coiusiderations, the 
condition of men, and the diR|>osition of the times. 
A few discreet elders {discreti senes) have to com¬ 
pute, after a careful examination, what each man 
actually wants according to his status, for status is 
more exacting than nature. Every commercial 
tiansactiou must be based on the equality of quan- 
tities. He exteim.i th* prohibition of usury to the 
Jews, but would allow them to apjily themselves to 
craft" trade, and agriculture. 

The purchase of rent-charges, very prevalent in 
Germany during the middle Ages, Oii it allows 
men to live in idleness, is sinful, excepting as a 
way to provide for one’s old age or as a remunera¬ 
tion of services rendered to tlie church or state. 
He also objects to the redemption of rents on the 
basis of a return of 12^ per 100 as dishoneat. 

[Uoficlier, Gesch. der Fal. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 18-21, and Brants, Les ^J'keoiies Fconomiques 
avx XllL* et Xi F.*’ SHcles (Louvain, 1895), pp. 
ri, 81, 119, 175, and 201.] B. ca. 

LAPSE OF TIME AS CREATING OR 
EXTINGUISHING RIGHTS. In most legal 
systems, the mere lapse of time has boon 
allowed some effect in creating or oxtinguioh- 
ing rights. This * principle has taken two 
forms—acquisition by prescription, and limiU- 
tion of actions (see Limitation, Statvtjcs ov; 
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pRRscRTmoN). Prescription plays a more 
impoitant part in Roman than in English law. 
Under the early civil law land might be 
acquired by two years’, and movables by one 
year’s uninterrupted possession. By the law 
of Justinian, ten yeara’ uninterrupted possession 
gave property in land, if the person against 
wliom the pf)Sscssor claimed lived in tlio same 
province. But if ho lived in another province, 
and, tlierefoie, was loss able to protect his 
liglils, twenty years’ uiiintemipted j)o8se8sion 
was needed to turn the possessor into an 
owner. Three years’ uiiintemipted possession 
was necessary in the case of movables. But 
in all cases something more than the mere 
lapse of time was needeil to transfer ownership. 
The poRsc.ssor must have acted bond fide^ 
believing himself to be entitled to the thing 
jK>.sse8sed, and his possession must have had its 
origin in some act which, if jiorformed by the 
true owner, would have given him a legal title 
to the property, c.g. gil't, sale, exchange, 
bequest. The later Roman law, however, 

. recognised that mere uninterrupted possession 
for a very long period might by itself confor 
ownership. In Eiigli-sli law proscription was 
not recognised as a means of acquiring property, 
except in the case of Easement or Servi¬ 
tudes, e.g, riglit of way, right of water, right 
of ancient lights. Even here it w'as necessary 
to show enjoyment from time immemorial, i.e, 
from the first year of Kichai’d I., although, where 
this could not be done, evidence of enjoyment 
for a long time past was admitted as proof of 
a lost grant of the right in question. Finally, 
the Prescription Act 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
71) put the mutter on a rational footing, by 
recognising the right of a person who had 
enjoyed the easement for a specified time—forty 
years in the case of a right of way, or twenty 
in the case of a right of light. The enjoyment 
must not have been merely by permission, nor 
by force, nor by stealth. By the limitation 
of actions is meant the loss of a right to sue 
which is not exercised within a given time. 
This principle was recognised in the later Roman 
law, but is much more prominent in English 
law. Thus at the present day every species of 
civil action, except an action against a frandu- 
lont trustee, must be brought within a limited 
time. An action for the recovery of land must 
be brought within twelve years of the time 
when the right of action accrued. An action 
for broacli of a simple contract most be brought 
within six years ; an action for breach of a con¬ 
tract under seal within twenty years. Actions 
fw Tort (i,c. civil injury) must be brought 
within the time fixed by statute in each case. 
It will be noticed that the limitation of actions 
does not, like proscription, transfer a right of 
property from one jicrson to another. It only 
takes away from the a^ieved person the most 
•ffectaal means of asserting his right Thus if 


A owes B a debt for which B cannot sue because 
he has let the time slip by, and if A for any 
reason afterwards pays B a sum of money with* 
out mentioning the purpose to which it is to 
bo applied, B can apply the money to payment 
of the time-barred debt. But it lias been pro¬ 
vided by statute that when the right to Jiring 
an action for the recovery of laud has born 
lost by lapse of time, the title to the land shall 
also be extinguished. The lap.se of time for the 
purpose cither of prescription or of limitation 
of actions is always interrupted by any acknow¬ 
ledgment of the right of tlio jmrty, against 
whom time is running, made by tlie otlu-r party. 

The prineijde which underlies both prescrip¬ 
tion and limitation of actions has Ixicn keenly 
discussed by jurists. Some have arg*aed that 
the loss of rights by lapse of time is a just 
jHinalty upon the person who neglects to enforce 
them, whilst others have laid stress upon” the 
hardship of disturbing a long-coiilmucd pos¬ 
session, which is generally innocent, and others 
upon the public interest iu limiting litigation. 
Litigation is at best a costly and uncertain 
remedy for wrong. But the longer the time 
which has elapsed since the riglit of action 
accrued, the greater lieoomes the exjMUise and 
the smaller the chance of finding out the truth, 
lie who does not set about assorting his right 
ol ])ro|)erty or obtaining rcdre.ss lor his wrongs 
within a reasonable lime probably sulfere little 
in Io.Ring his remedy. 

The principle of prescription has a j>olitical 
os well as a merely legjil application. History 
contains many instances of wholesale violence 
and injustice, revolutions, compiests, and 
confiscations which disjK)ssc8.s not a few 
individuals, hut whole multitudes in order to 
enrich a crowd of new possessors. But when 
thesG' changes have received the sanction of 
time, a statesman, however much lie may 
dcj)lore them, will not attempt to imdo them 
by any sweeping act of restitution. 

Catastrophes suuh as the Korman Conquest 
of England, or the English Conquest of Ireland, 
or the French Revolution, cannot be undone. 
Even if the old possessors of the land or their 
descendants had all their title-deeds in order, 
restitution could not be made except os the 
result of a prolonged civil strife. The new 
settlement has become the basis of innumer¬ 
able transactions and is interwoven with 
immense interests. Remedial legislation for 
the social evils which it has generated may be 
most necessary. But such legislation must 
be baaed on the principle that no private 
person is responsible for the public crimes of 
a past, generation. So far as there is any 
responsibility for those crimes, it rests upon the 
whole community, which is therefore bound 
to bear the burthen of whatever compensation 
to the victims or to their descendants may b< 
thought just or necessary. 
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[Holland, Juruijmtdmee. — Markbj, EUmmts 

Law. —Moyle, Insiitutfs of Justinian. —Gale 
on Masments. —Darby and ^sanquet. Statutes 
of Limitations.'] p. o. M. 

LARGE AND SMALL TRADE. SeeTnAnK,: 
LA RIVIERE, MERCIER DE. See Mer- 

OIKR T)E LA RlVlillE. 

hS ROCHEEOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Alexandre FihId^ric, Duo de (1747-1827). 
Before the French lievolution ho Jived on liis 
estates, where he busied himself with agriculture, 
was elected in 1789 a member of the national 
assembly, fled to the United States during the 
Reign of Terror, and published on his return the 
result of his observations in his Voyage mix 
Vitals unis d’Amerique fait en 1793-1708 (Paris, 

8 vols. 1800). 

tie was one of those who attended the dinners of 
the Jilciyrt'imistes at the home of the Marquis de 
Mihaubau, and always took a zealous and active 
interest in questions of juiblic atnl pi’ivate charity. 
Ho publislicd a condensed translation of Ellen’s 
History oj Oie /*oor, for tlie Recueil de AUvioires 
aur les r.laUissemeuls d'himanite of DuQUhBNov 
{q,v,) (vol. vii., Paris, 1799-1801). His other 
publications are Juuances et credit (1789).— 
Notice aur Vhnptd teiTilorial en AngJderre (1790 
and 18d-i).— i'kvu du cenniU pour Vexdnction de 
lameitdicd^ prL^enUd I'Aaannhi^ Nafionale and 
Travad du 'umile de 7ne7id}nti (both 1790).— Les 
/Vwo?w de Philaddphie (1796 and 1819).— Notes 
Bvr Ifi ^.gudation anglaise des ch^inins (1801) 
and a LUvUstupu IndusfrieUe du Cantvn de Crdl 
(Senlis, 1826). A letter of his to Adam Smith is 
given by Dugald Stewart (see Cat. of A. SmWi's 
Library, Macmillans, 1891). A. Smith’s reply will 
b' fomni in Peon, ./ourn., March 189G. E. cn. 

LA ROOHEPOUCAULD LIANCOURT, 
Fitf ■‘fiuio Cahan, Marqnia do (1779-18.')0). 
He w.is the son of the Duke of La Rochefoucauld 
who lived 1747-1827, and a member of the 
French house of deputies during the reigns of 
the restored Bourbonsand of King Louis Philipiw. 
He wTot:) almost exclusively on subjects con¬ 
nected with prison administration. 

MerKoires sur les Finances de la France en 
1816.—Examen de la Thiorie et la Pratique du 
sijatZme Pmitentiaire, and as a secpiel Const quences 
du Systhne Penitentiaire (1842).— Examm du 
Projetde Loi <oela Pffomxe des Prisons (1844).— 
J)e la Mor(al\l6 Celhdaire (1814). E. ca. 

LARKUGA, Eugenio de (about the middle 
of the last century), bom in Saragossa, was 
placed by King Charles III. at the head of the ! 
government defiartments of the mines, the 
mint, trade and manufactures. He published, 
with the financial assistance of the king, his 
Memorias politicos y econdmicas sobre losfrutos, 
comereio, fdbricaa y rrdnas de Espafia (Madrid, 
46 vols., 1785-1800), a most copious source of 
documentary information on the economic 
policy followed in Simln from the reign of 
Philip II. to the autlior’s own time. In his 
Discurso Proemial (preface), Larruga puts 
forward his own views as a steadfast opponent 


to the interfering and meddlesome spirit which 
animated S|)anish princes and statesmen since 
the accession of the House of Austria; he 
lays great stress on the necessity of basing 
economic reasoning on accurate and extensive 
knowledge of facts. E. ca. 

LASSALLE, Fkudinand (1825-1861), bom 
at Breslau, the most conspicuous amongst the 
founders of the social denmenatic party in 
Gennaiiy. An able and brilliant man, lie 
earned notoriety at an early ago in connection 
with a social scandal, was conspicuous for his 
energy as an agitator and the vigour of his 
defence in repeated political pro.secutions, and 
Wiis killed at thirty-nine in a duel. His specu¬ 
lative activity, wliich W'as considerable, was 
devoted i*athcr to general social jjhilosophy and 
constitutional juris]*rudence than to abstract 
economics, in which hi.s views coincide generally 
with those of Rourkutus or Manx, and have 
little originality. His earliest controversial 
pamphlet (1849) is his defence on hia trial for 
incitement to resist the unconstitutional collec¬ 
tion of taxes. In 1857 he published a treatise 
Die Philosophie Herakhitos dargestellt, reflect¬ 
ing the Hegcliani.sm wliich underlay his own 
political philosophy. In 1859, 
ingen, a drama of the I’easant Revolt, indicated 
an ajiproach to a less ideal attitude towai'da 
the social problems of his own generation, and 
a pamphlet on The Italian War further omi>ha- 
sised his growing absorption in the German 
revolutionaiy movement. Writings on con¬ 
stitutional and social philosophy followed, in- 
; eluding the important Hystem of Acquired Pkjhls 
I (Aw System der enoorbenen Pechle. Brock- 
I iiaua, Leiiizig, 1861). In 1862 he plunged 
deeper into burning economic and industrial 
questions in liis Working Men's l^ogramme. 
In this and in repeated similar utterances he 
combated the individualist philosophy, and the 
“laissez fairo” political doctrine which the 
“Manchester school” had founded on abstract 
economics, asscrt.iig*againsttheir “policeman’s 
idea ” of the state, the organic conception 
of the state os “the unity of individuals in 
an ethical whole,” . . . furnishing indi¬ 
vidual with an indefinite variety of “means 
for attaining a degree of culture, power, and 
IVcedom that would be to ever'y one of them 
as individuals absolutclj unattainable.” Ho 
insisted that “by an iron and inexorable law 
. . . under the domination of su]tply and 
demand, Die average wages of labour remain 
always reduced to the bare subsistence which, 
•according to the standard of living of a nation, 
is necessary for maintenance and roproduo- 
tion,” that the preaching of “self-ielp" was 
idle in the face of the efliciency of consolidated 
capital,* and produced only “ the repulsive 
caricature of working men with working men's 
means and employers’ minds,” and that the 
only avenue towards freedom for the wage< 
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earning class lay through the application of its 
political |>o\ver to tlic oinj)Ioyme]it of the credit 
of the state in funjishing capital for productive 
enterprises to be canled on by dcmociatic 
associations of workers. s. o. 

In Febi’uary 1863 Tias.sa]le was invited by 
the Central Loijwig Committeo to summon a 
general congress of Uio working men of Germany 
to meet in that city lor the purpose of prepar¬ 
ing H programme of labour agitation, lie 
published an Ojien Leltcr of Reply, in which he 
dwelt on what ho called thciion or “brazen 
law” ii-hmi'CS Gesetz) of wages, already laid 
down by 'I’lirgot and liicardo, but which he 
stated in an exaggerated form—namely, that 
the remuneration of the labourer can never dill'cr 
much from the minimum regarded iu any stale 
of society as necessary for tlie maintenance of 
his life and tlie coiitinnalioii of his family. 
Hence he irdVrs lliat tlie \vork»naii is entirely 
excluded fniru the benofits of the gi-owing j>ro- 
ducUvity of labour which accompanies tho 
progrcs.s of civilisation. To improve his posi¬ 
tion ho must get rid of the entrepreneur, and 
become liimscif a capitali.st. And, to this end, 
productive a.ssociations of woi’kmcn must be 
foumled, and tho government must supply them 
with the capital, or credit, neccsK.ary lor thoir 
operations. 

In tho same ye.ar liassalle opened a corre¬ 
spondence with Rodbertus, hoping to win his 
co-operation ; but, though their ultimate aims 
were similar, no argument could convince 
Rodbertus that the jdaii of jtroductivo associa- 
tioiis with state credit would do any real good, 
nor any importunity induce liim to admit that 
the socialists should be a political as well as an 
economic party. 

In 1804 Lassalle piiblislu'd hw If err Bastiat’ 
B(‘hu/zc von Dchtzacfi, dcr okmiomischc Julian, a 
clover but somewhat coarse production, iu wliich he 
attacked Sclmlze-Delilzsch, an honourable and use¬ 
ful m.an, for tlie principles he had borrowed from 
Bostiat, and denouucoii his "ystem of co-operation 
as an utterly hisufUcieut solution of the labour 
problem, expounding at tlio same time his own 
views and vindicating his practical proposals. In 
this book, which had for second title CapiiaX ami 
Labour, occurs the celebrated passage iu which he 
ridicules tho “abstinence” theory of profit in 
what Bolim-Bawerk calls “his tuimiltuously 
eloquent, but absurdly rhetorical way.” “The 
profit of capital,” he says, “is the wage of abstin¬ 
ence ! Happy, even priceless expression t The 
ascetic railliounires pi Europe 1 Like Indian 
penitents or pillar 8aint.s they staml; on one leg, 
each on his column, with straining arms and 
l>' ‘dulons body, aud pallid looks, holding a plate 
towards the people to collect the wages of their 
abstinence. In their midst, towering up above 
all his fellows as head penitent and ascetic, the 
Baron Rothschild I This is the condition of 
society 1 How could I ever so much misunder¬ 
stand HI” (See Bdhm - Bawerk's GapUal and 
hUerut, Eug. tr, by W. Smart, p. 277.) 


Lassalle’s principles have not continued to find 
favour frith tlie Gernmn social democrats ; they 
have been supplanted by those of Earl Marx, who 
is now the undisputed oracle of the party. These 
'two vn*iters are iu several respects coutras^d. 
Lassalle was patriotic in his sentiments; at the 
time of the Italian war he had called on Prussia 
to take the opportunity of breaking with Austria 
and establislmig German unity; “gross-Deutsch¬ 
land tfioins les d}/na.siies'’ was his programme. 
M.irx was cosmopolitan, and inspired tlio German 
socialists with the international idea. Lassalle was 
idi'alj.stic, ami appealed to social Justice. By 
Marx the necessity and nature of the predicted 
revolution were foumlrd on the laws of the 
material developmeut of society, as he conceived 
tliem. Lassalle was a believer in the ahility and 
duty of tho state to interfere for tlie piotectiou of 
the working class against capital, and to iutroduce 
the now era which he regarded as about to open. 
Marx rejected the help of the existing state, and 
looked for a direct tran-sformatioii through doiiio- 
cratic force ol the whole orgaiiisatiou of society. 

Lassalle is said to have shown himself an 
original thinker by his work in the field of juris¬ 
prudence, liuthe is certainly not such in economics. 
He derived his princJJdes, with eclectic freedom, 
from the English economists, from Louis Blanc, 
or from Rodbei'tns and Marx; the last, indeed, 
asserted that all the general theoretical proposi¬ 
tions in bis works had been borrowed from bis 
(MarxV) published writings, and that ho liad not 
always understood them might. 

It was as ail agitator llial Lassalle was really 
great; of tlje names JJenker and Kampfer written 
oil his tomb, be deserves the latter much more 
than the former. He created the German labour 
movement, and gave to it in its early days much 
of his own tiro and energy'. He also stimulated 
the growth of state socitdism ; it' is thought by 
some that he infiuenred in this direction the views 
of Bismarck, who admired his talents and enjoyed 
his conversation. All must admit that he rendered 
at least one permanent service—that of fixing the 
attention and interest of all cla-sdes of the popula¬ 
tion on what is known as the social question, 
'{'here was much that was un.soimd alike in his 
iutcllectuid and moral chai'acter; he was more 
showy than solid, inordinately vain and nirc^ut, 
and somewhat theatrical in his public manifesta¬ 
tions, and had little self-control or moral scruple; 
but be was true to the cause he took iu hand, and 
fearless in its advocacy; and his action on his 
followers, though misleading, was not degrading. 

[Tho best edition of his collected writings is that 
beguu in 1892 by K. Bemstein. His letters to 
Itodbertus have been separately published, with 
a preface by Prof. Wnguer. Gno of the best 
biographies of him is th.at by G. Brandes, a Dane, 
which lias been translated into German— F, 
Lassalle, tin lUierarlsches Charakier-Wd, 1877 ; 
2nd ed. 1879. English readers will find a full and 
trustworthy account of him and of his political 
activity in German Sodalism and Ferdinand- 
' I'ffifiallR, by W. IL Dawson, 1888. George Were- 
(lilh’.s Tra-gic Gmnedians is fouuded on the story 
of Lassalle’s life, and a short biography of him 
I is prefixed to the novel in the edition of 1892. 
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In the present sketch Diehl’s article in the Hand- 
\^t&buch. dear Siaeilaieiss&nschafUn and Plener’s 
in the Allgenmne Deutsche Biographie liave also 
been cousiilteil, and the former largely used. 
also Boiiar's Bkilos. and Pol 1893.—llae, 

Contonporary Sociulism,] j. k. i. 

LASTRI, Marco (18tli century). A Tuscan 
abb(^nd writer. For students of economic and 
sbitistical sciences his researches on the popula¬ 
tion ol Floi'cnce are important as an early 
collection of statistics. Lastri worked tlirougli 
the baptismal register of San Giovanni, Florence, 
and collected a long list of baptisms (1451- 
1/74) from which, by calculating the projmrtion 
between births and population, ho endeavoured 
to estimate the population of the commune of 
Florence. The researches of Lastri, which are 
based on sound statistical information, and per¬ 
meated with a good knowledge of the literature 
of llio subject, wore continued by Zuccagmi 
Oilaiidiiii down to llie last century, w'ben, in 
IMS, asystcmof'civilri’gistiafiimwusintiodun-d 
int(* Tus( my ajid a regular cmisus omumcnced. 

^ Ricm'M suU' antica e ino(la‘7ia popolazione di 
Firenve, per mezzo dn ngishri del baUuntero di San 
Oiovanni, dal 14*^1 al 1774- —Florence, Cuinbia'd, 
1785. 

[Salvioni, La Slalistica aioricaf in the liassegna 
Xaziovale, Flnienee, 1885.] u. n. 

LA'l liEvS fof Kent), a very old division of the 
county, perhaps representing shires existing at 
the time of the hcptarchic kingdom of Kent. 
The six lathes or “Icsts” found in Domesday 
do not unite com.sjioud with the five modern 
districts of the same name. Three or more 
liuiidreds go to make a lathe, which, lilce the 
rdingof Vc.ksliiioand Lincolnshire, and unlike 
111 * . ape of Sussex, was a judicial division, with 
a couit higljur in dignity and power than that 
of the hundred, lower than that of the county. 
I’ho name of lath is found .also applied to a couit 
held for the management of Romney Mersh, 

[Stiii)l)s, Const. Hist., \. 100.—Ellis, J drod. to 
Doinesdaij, i. 178 —IJ.asted, mst. of Kent, i. cxiii. 
For Romney Marsh, see Hasted, lii. 535.— 
Palgravo, K7o/lish Commonwealth, p. 101,1 

K. 0. P, 

LATIFUNDIUM, a word used by Pliny and 
a few other classical authors to denote a large 
lauded i>ro]>orty, estate, or farm. It is not to 
bo confused with- the latvs fimdns of the 
gromatici (see TkrkitokiUim). The effects 
produced by the proprietorship of large extents 
of tho soil of Itaiy falling into a few hands are 
discussed by J. E. T. Rogers in his Industrial 
and Commercial Hut. of Eng., p. ‘J48, but the 
same subject is far more satisfacto. ily dealt with 
by Dr. Cunningham in liL Growth of English 
Industry. Neither author has, however, given 
any measure of tho oxcej-s to which this system 
bad run under tho Roman Empire, although 
the former quotes the well-known passage in 
Pliny’s Natural llisUrry^ xviiL 7 : Pefunigue 


eonfiteniiliis laiifundia perdidere Italiam, Jam 
vero el provincias. Sex domini semissem Africa 
possulehanl cum inie^fecU cos Nero princeps. 

Pliny hero asserts that six pomons owned 
half of the province of Africa—the modern 
Tunis—meaning, no doubt, the part known as 
Zeugitana, a region so fertile that its plains 
furuishod Romo with its i)rinci])al supply of 
grain. There may bo exaggeration in the 
]>ass.age, but, roughly estimating Zeugitana at 
8000 square miles, and assuming that an 
unusual projiortion was waste, we find that 
each owmer must have possessed some hundreds 
of square miles of corn-producing land. This 
would seem scarcely credible were it not for 
Seneca s words; a^nnes magni, ^nagnarwmque 
gentium termini, usque ad ostium a fonle vestri 
sunt. Hoc quoque pancm esi nisi latifundiis 
restris maria cinxistts. 

These woiils, though somewhat rlietorical, 
show that latifundium is, in truth, a term 
which belongs to gcogra]ihy rather than to 
land-surveying. Such tracts were cultivated 
by organisations contiolling laige liodies of 
men, originally slaves, lakT either slaves or 
serfs. The disadvantages of slave labour are 
shown in Pliny’s words, coli riira ah ergastviis 
jfcsmtiuni cst. Whatever opinions may be held 
as to tho relative merits of largo and small 
, farming generally, there can bo no doubt that 
cultivation on the scale of tho latifundia, by so 
notoriously ineilicicnt a means os slave labour, 
must have been wasteful in tho extreme. 

I This bad system, which prevailed in Italy as 
j wi‘11 as in tho provinces, grew up, as Dr. Cun¬ 
ningham states, through the dying out, under 
tlic pressure of many wars, of “ the old type of 
Roman citizen, who cultivated his own land 
and also fought in the armie,8 of tho ropnblio,” 
“Some,” he adds, “were killed off, an<l many 
more were ultei-ly imiioverishcd, so that tho 
old system of juoprietary cultivation was 
superseded by the latifundia cultivated by 
dependants.” lu tl*.is app-ars probable that 
wbi;n Pliny charges the system with ruining 
Itah, he points no less at the wastefulness 
of the slackened cultivation, which the sur- 
voillar.ee of a single master could never render 
enei^etic, than at tho loss of a sturdy race of 
free peasants who tilled tho soil and defended 
their native country. Tho Lieinian Rogations 
of 307 Ji.c., by limiting estates and insisting 
on the partial use of free labour, show how 
early tliese bad ellcots wcitj felt. 

'I'ho growth of this vast gieed of land is de- 
•Bcribed by Mommsen (vol. ii. jip. 397, 398, and 
vol. iii. pp. 427, 428). He treats specially of 
the latifundia in the second part of his Uislory 
of Uw Princes, pp, 333-334. 

[Pliny, llist. Nat, xviii. 4, 7.—Seneca, EpisL. 
88, 89.—Th. Mommsen, Uist. of Rome, traiislateo 
by Dickson, Loud., 1808.—Fustel do Conlauge^ 
La (JatUe Romaine.'] U. b. 
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LATIMER, Hugh (1472-1656). Latimer 
Ured at a most interesting period in English 
history. Tho son of a yeoman, ho rose to 
take a prominont position in his university 
(Cambridge) and the church, and ho liad ample 
opportunity of observing the changes which were 
going on in every rank of society and in njany 
parts of tho country. His views on economic 
as on other suljjects are contained in his 
SermonSf and arc ciihor introduced by way of 
illustration, or are covered witli fervid rhetoric 
like that of tho Hebrew projibets denouncing 
the evils of their day. It was in this sjiirit tliat 
he attacked the progi-ess of Enclosuues, and 
tho pro(!eedi[ig8 of landlords who enlianced their 
rents. But liis remarks on tho coinage show that 
he understood tlie evils of a deUased currency 
much more ch'arly than some of the professed 
financiers of his tinio, and tliat he was by no 
moans a mere rlietoriciaii, but a man who had 
thought carefully on tho topics on which ho 
spoke so fovcihly. In this view, there seems 
to be considumblo probability in the opinion 
put forward by Miss Lamonm>, in her edition of 
the DiiiConri’C of tliA Coimnon Weed of this Itrahn 
of Enejlaiidf that Latimer is the original of tho 
doctor in that dialogue, and tliat tho views ex- 
prcssi'd by Pandothous may he attributed to him. 
His justification of conijietition is tlie only jioint 
in which the doctor goes beyond Latimer’s kmwn 
views, but this is not really inconsistent witli 
the bishop’s opinions .so far a.s known. 

[Senmna (Parker Society).— of (7o?n- 
mon Weal of Realm <f Kngland, Introduction, 
xxb] w.c. 

LATIN UNION (amounts in francs con¬ 
verted os 25 —£1). This name dosignat«‘s the 
monetary union organised in 18C.5 between 
France, Belgium, Italy, Swit;-orlaiid, and (1808) 
Greece. Its originatons and many of its leaders 
have continually had in view a greater inter¬ 
national union that would eventually include 
tho leading jwers of Europe and aceomjdisli 
some of the advantages Ihit a uniform monctaiy 
system would bring. With these proiw^jandist 
ends in view it may be questioned whether the 
name was well chosen, and whether the tenn 
“Latin” has not been the means of keeping 
outothernations than tlioso of tho Latin i>eoplcs. 
At all events, in the toriy-loui’ years since 
Greece joined there have been no new members : 
admitted. The union exists for purposes of I 
maintaining a uniform and interchaugeahle I 
coinage circulation among the five states wliich 
have composed it, aeeordiiig to its tn-aty 
stipulations and tho regulations ado]itc(1 hy its 
\u: ous coufeixmces. Its basis is the French 
monetary system as established by the law of 
7 Germinal An XI. (ISOil), with the franc com¬ 
prised of five grammes of silvertiiine-tehlhs fine 
as its unit. Subsequent treaties bavc altered the 
theoretical importance of this oiiginal deension, I 
and have modified the real basis considerably | 


In the four countries that organised the 
union there existed already for many ycam a 
similar coinage system, patterned more or loss 
{ifter the French system, and providing for full 
, legal-tender gold and silver coins. Though no 
I i’ormal agi’ecment existed, the coins of one of 
these countries circulated freely in the ojjhers. 
During the period immediately following the 
great gold di.scovcries in California and Australia, 
gold came freely to the mints which had a 
biinetallic basis. Public ojiinion feared a deluge 
of gold. A tendency to hoard silver and to 
underestimate gold made itself felt. Gold fell 
slightly in value. Silver coins began to dis¬ 
appear, es]H'eially tlie live-franc pieces, and a 
dearth of small ch.angc in silver coin.s, wliich were 
also full value silver and not token cxiins, w'as 
manife..st. Some measure to protect silver was 
neeess.ary. Switzerland was the first to act. 
By law of JHst Jannary ISfiO slie madfi the 
livc-franc piece iii.stead of the franc liei monetary 
unit, and rcduccil all smaller silver coins to 
token coins by making them Iliily» 

by law of 24th August 1862, took a .similar 
course, except that Slio reduced the fineiics.«i of 
only the franc, fifty centimes and twenty 
centimes pieces to fine. Finally a French 
law of 24th May 1864 reduced the half-franc 
and twenty centime.^ piecn.s to Belgium 

alone maiiitaiiicd tlie old standard for all 
her silver coin.s, and of coui’scslie siill'crcd most 
from the changes that were taking jilace. She 
tberoforo was the first to propose a remedy, 
l.hough the time was rijie in other eountrios also, 
because thj‘<’C dill'crent standards of fin<mcs.s for 
tho small coins existed, and they did not 
circulate freely in all four countries as of old ; 
commerce fidt tiie sti.ain ; bankers’ tireminme 
became a disturbing element. Moreover, a 
kilog am of .silver (j*^ fine) wa.s now worth 200 
friuiw(£8)in Belgium, 186franca (£7 : 8 : 6^) 
in Franco and Italy, and only 177'77 franca 
(C7 : 2 : 2i) in Switzerland. Belgium proposed 
tliat delegates from all tlie four countries having 
tho franc for their basis should meet in Paris 
to discuss some measure for united action. The 
other three governments accepted, and the con¬ 
ference thus called ended its labours by signing 
the fii-at Ijatin Union Treaty on 23rd December 
1865. Rivtilications were exchanged at Paris, 
19th July 1866, and it wont into effeot lat 
August 1866, 

Tho treaty only aflected gold and silver 
money, and in general provided as follows: 

(1) for coinage of gold fine in coins of tho 
donoininations of 100, 50, 20, 10, 5 francs with 
sjiecified weight for each, proportional to 
1 ’61290 grammes for the five-franc gold piece; 

(2) for coinage of following silver coins, the 
fiye-ft’auc piece ^ fine, 25 grammes in weight; 
jiiccos of 2, 1, I francs based on one gramme 
of silver fbr the twenty centimes piece, 

fine. The legal tolerance and size was oIm 
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prescrilHMl for each coin. All token coins not 
made according to these regulations were ordered 
to he withdrawn from circulation before Ist 
January 1869, except the Swiss two- and one-, 
franc pieces coined in conformity to the law of 
Slst January 1860. All gold coins and the 
silver^five-franc jtieces were made legal tender 
in the public treasuries of all the states of the 
union so long as the effigies originally stamped 
on them had not disappeared, nor their weight 
been reduced by wear below ^ per cent for the 
gold coins, and 1 per cent for tolerance of the 
silver coins after deducting legal tolerance. Tlie 
small silver coins were made legal tender for 
payments not exceeding fifty francs within the 
state in which they were coined, and were, to he 
received without limit by the public treasuries 
of the 8tat(‘ that coined them when presenh'd 
by ^ts citizens. The same coins must he 
accejtloil by tlie public treasuries of oilier states 
in payments not exceeding one hundred francs. 
Tlie token coins were to ho redeemed at any 
time al tlieir nominal value, in gold or silver 
five-franc jtieces, by the issuing state, when 
presented in amounts not less than one hundred 
fiancs hy anotlier stale or hy jtrivate jtarties, 
and this clause to continue in force for a jiciiml 
of two years after exiilration of treaty. The 
total Al lonnt of suhsidiury coins (2, 1, 4, -J 
franc) issued by any slate sliall not exceed a 
sum equai to six francs jtcr inhabitant. This 
sum, estimated not acconling to actual, but 
jirobablc pojmlation at ilatc of expiration of 
treaty, was fixed at 239,000,000 (4:9,560,000) 
fra’Kjs forFivuice, 141,000,000(£5,640,000)for 
Italy,> 32,090,000 (£1,280,000) for Belgium, 
and 17.009,000 (£680,000) for Switzerland; 
tiies4 nguies to include the coins already issued 
by France under law of 1864, estimated at 
16,000,000 (£640,000) ; by Italy under Lw of 
1862, estii.iatcd at 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) ; 
by S'vilzceland under law of 1860, estimated at 
10,50o,000 (£420,000). The states ag '-ed to 
furnish each other annually full information 
respecting their coinage and monetary condition. 
Any state might enter the union thus formed 
by simply accepting the gold and silver coinage 
system jirovidi J for in the treaty. The treaty 
was made to run for a period of liftecn years, 
and if notice for its termination was not given 
by any contracting state one year before the 
exjiiration of this term, it would continue in 
force for a further period of fifteen years, and so 
on from jieriod to j>eriod of fifteen years each. 
Greece notified the union in 1868 of her 
adherence to tho terms of the treaty, but she 
was not able to coin.monoy at once, and did not, 
in fact, become a member of the union until 
1876. The extraordinary events in Italy in 

1 After tlie war ot 1806, when the territf)ry of the 
kingdom ol Italy enlarged, this iniota was raised to 
166,000,000 francs (4^6,240,000) by an Italian law of 1808, 
which was later approve<l by the other states of tlie 
uuJon. 


1666, and in France in 1870-71, causing a forced 
i circulation of pajier money fora time, interfered 
somewhat with the satisfactory development of 
the union. Of greater moment, however, w’ua 
j the change that soon took jilace in the value of 
I silver. In the t %’0 ycara following 1866 the 
five-franc jiioco was an over-valued coin, and 
almost disappeared from circulation. In 1867, 
however, eighteen states, assembled in inter¬ 
national conference at Faria, expressed them¬ 
selves in favour of a single gold standard, and 
the gi'eat iiish for gold commencod. Holland 
and Germany began to unload great quantities 
of silver on the Latin union, thus withdrawing 
its gold until general alarm was felt. I'lsiiccially 
in Switzerland did this remelting and excliange 
jirocess take place. The coinage of all four states, 
however, showed abnormal increase in outjmt of 
five-franc.piw!S in the year 1873. rreliminaiy 
jireventive nicasnres were taken by Franco and 
ilelgium indejjondenlly of the union, and a new 
conference was called, which assembled in Janu¬ 
ary 1874. At this conference Belgium icportcd 
tbathercoinageof five-franc jnecessinco 1866had 
amounted to 463,000,000 francs (£18,520,000), 
of which 111,000,000 (£4,440,000) were coined 
in the year 1873 ; France had a tolal of alKmt 
400,000,000 (£16,000,000), and in 1878 htul 
coined 1.51,000,000 (£6,160,000); Italy in a 
total of 160,000,000 (£6,400,000) for post five 
years, 42,000,000 (£1,680,000) in 1873. 
Belgium had alroiwly 8us]»ende<l coinage of live- 
fi'anc pieces by law of 18th Decemher 1873 ; 
France had limited it by ministerial decree 
(1873), first to 280,000 fmnes (£11,200) a day, 
and tlieu to 150,000 francs (£6000) ; Italy had 
lowered lier tariff'in order to make coinage of five- 
franc pieecs leas profitable. A general proposal, 
therefore, to sanction these acts and for the 
future to limit the coinage of five-franc pieces 
met with univemal favour. A new treaty, dated 
31st January 1874, provided that coinage of 
fivo-franc pieces for the year 1874 should not 
exceed 120,000,0o0 ffancs (£4,800,000) divided 
as follows: France, 60,000,000 (£2,400,000) ; 
Italy, 40,000,000 (£1,600,000); Belgium, 
12,000,000(£480,000); Switzerland, 8,000,000 
(£820,000); theao figures to iuchide the out¬ 
standing “bons de monnaie” (mint certificates 
for bullion not yet coined), amounting to 
40,000,000 fi-ancs (£1,600,000) for France, 
Belgium, and Italy. Switzerland declined to 
coin any at all. Italy was accorded some 
sjiecial privileges on aeccunt of largo silver 
reseiTO in bars held by her national bank, 
f^iiich wished to profit hy coining it at once 
before the price of silver exiicriciicod a further 
fall, and also for the recoinago of a largo nnmbct 
of old ^urbon silver coins which the Italian 
government wtis withdrawing from circulation, 
nie new ti’eaty jiut a restriction on the right of 
admi«;ion of now parties to the union, making 
it conditional on consent of all contracting 
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parties. The Bank of France and the National 
Bank of Belgium had closed their doors to the 
Gve-franc pieces, and the now treaty expressed 
the desire that they, as well as the public 
trei^iirics, should accept them. They agreed 
ju letters to their respective governments to 
do 80 for one year. A better arrangement was 
adopted whereby statislks and infoniiatio:j 
concerning the monetary circulation in the 
states of the union could bo obtained, as 
the clause to this e/rcct in the treaty of 
1865 had remained a dead letter. Fiunco now 
assumed the presidency of the union for pur* 
poses of publication of such information. It 
was further agi'ced to hold annual conferences 
ft*: f'aiis. 

lie situation in January 1875, when the 
i confci-cnce met, was much the same. 
}r liad continued to fall in price, and the 
net increased. Switzerland favoured further 
Nation of coinage. Fiunce and Belgium 
irred to continue the arrangement adopteil 
Jio year 1874, which was done, the banka 
ranee and Belgium continuing their agree* 
t also. However, in compliance with Italy’s 
est for more latitude in her recoinoge, and 
•der to keep all states on tlie same footing, 
state was authorised to coin one-fourth 
3 than its quota for 1874. Italy was 
ted some further favours in that she was 
littcd to put in circulation the 20,000,000 
)0,000) reserve already coined under agreo- 
tof 1874 and held by her national Wk. 
swiczerland again voluntarily renounced a 
IHissiblo i>rofit by refusing to coin at all. The 
wistlom of her course is shomi by her better 
position in possible case of dissolution of the 
union as regards the liquidation clause which 
wa.s later adopted. 

The conference of 1876 decided to return to 
the old 120 millions (£4,800,000) limit adopted 
in 1874, and of this sum Greece was allowed a 
disproportional sliare, amounting to 12 millions 
(£480,000), to enable her to fall in line with 
the system of the union. Tlio banks renewed 
their obligation. 

In 1877 a still more radical change was 
accoraplisbod without a conference by dijdo* 
matic correspondence, the w^ntracting iMirties 
agreeing to entirely suspend the coinage of 
five-frano pieces. The outlook was not a hope¬ 
ful one, and not until November 1878 did the 
states assemble in a now conference, to consider 
the knotty problems»that presented theinselvoa. 
The condition of the silver market was appalling; 
the relation of the two metals hod undergone a 
’■-‘later change since the commencement of the 
union than had occurred for centuries. Paper 
money, for which tlie union made no j^rovisioii, 
was a source of ti'ouble in several of Uie states. 
T)’.e date for. the expiration of the treaty was 
near at hand. ' Tliorefore tlie conference of 
1878 decided to rogulale silver coinage for the 


year 1879, and then to adopt 8 now treaty, to 
go into effect in 1880. As for 1879, Belgium, 
Greece, France, and Switzerland agreed to coin 
no hvc-franc pieces, but Italy insisted ou being 
allowed a quota of twenty million francs, in order 
to issue new coins with head of her new king; 
this was granted, and all five states theiragi'eed 
to issue no “ bons de monuaie ” during the year. 
The chief features of the now treaty wore—(1) 
the suspension of coinage of five-iranc pieces, 
until, by unanimous consent of the contracting 
p.irtics, it should be resumed; (2) the ap 2 »ortioii- 
meut of subsidiary coinage, at that time on 
the six franc ])er inhabitant liasis (now, ID12, 
17 francs); (8) a 8]>ecial clause resjiocting 
paper circulation in Italy, by which the Italian 
government agreed to annul all notes for less 
amounts than five francs, and the other states 
agreed to collect and return to Italy a\I her 
minor coins in their toiritory; (4) s])ceial 
provision for the carrying out of Article 8 of 
treaty, providing for return of Italian coins, in 
which France was to be the lianker from whom 
Italy was to redeem the same; (6) the new 
treaty was to remain in force for six years (to 
1st January 1886), but if no notice has been 
given one year in advance, it is to contimio from 
year to year, in all events to remain in force 
one year after notice of its termination bas been 
given. A licjuidalion clause was discussed, 
providing that, in coso of dissolution, each 
state would redeem in gold its fiv<‘-fraiic pieces 
held by the other states. This did not meet 
witli much favour, and no at^lion was taken 
until 1885. Switzerland and Italy wished 
foreign coins to be imuio legal tender in France 
and Belgium, not merely in juiljlic treasuries, 
but also for individuals, as had long been the 
case in their territurien, but Franco refused. 
The ’banks of Franco and Belgium, however, 
renewed their obligation fo:' the whole period of 
tlie now treaty. In the next few years Switzer¬ 
land had so large a port of her ooinagu in foreign 
silver tliat she desired some ogi'ccment on the 
(juostion of what would be done in cose of 
dissolution. She, therefore, in 1884, gave 
n(»tice that she wished to Icnninate the treaty 
at date of its oxjumtion, but was willing to 
consider proposals for a now one. A conference 
met at Paris, 20th July 1885, and 6th November 
sigjiod a new treaty, which Belgium did not 
adhere to until a month later (12th December). 
No great change was made in arrangements 
adopted in 1878, except as regards the import¬ 
ant liquidation clause, which caused tlio Belgian 
delegates to leave the conference. Tliis clause 
provided that each state, in case of dissolution 
of the union, shall redeem from every other 
state of tlie union its five-franc pieces in five- 
franc inecos of the state presenting them, or in 
gold or convertible paper. Special provisions 
were made as follows: — France shall pay 
Switzerland all in gold, or in Swiss fiveW’rano 
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pieces, her g<iid jtajr/hent, however, not to 
excjeod 60,000,000 francs (£2,400,000). Italy’s 
maximum payment in gold or Swiss five*frau(i 
pieces to Switzerland shall be 20 , 000,000 
franca (£800,000), and her maximum pajMjr 
obligation 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000). 
Swi^e^-land liad coined little silver, and thus 
received tlie most favourable conditions in the 
liquidation clause. Between France and Italy 
it was agreed that the maximum of balance to 
Ik3 settled by cither party should be 200,000,000 
francs (£8,000,000). In the special agreement, 
by which Belgium adhered to the treaty, it was 
provided that she should redeem only onc-hnlf 
of her iive-fmuc pieces held by France, but that 
in order that Finnce might disjwso of the 
remaiiider in commerce, Belgium agrceil not to 
ilter her monetary system witliin five years of 
date of dissolution without being prepared to 
redeefti the other half of her five-franc jaeces in 
gold, and, furthermore, she guaranteed to jwiy 
in gold for all over 200,000,000 francs 
(£8,000,0I?0) of the toUl balance held by 
Fiance. The maximum payment by Belgium 
to Switzerland was lixod at 6,000,000 francs 
(f240,000), but in case a balance remained, the 
same agi eeinciit, not to change monetary system, 
held good as towards Switzerland. The banks 
of Fraii'-e and Belgium again agreed to receive 
all five-franc pieces during the period of new 
tre.‘.ty. '1 l*e now tixaity was made to run for 
six years, until 1st January 1891, and then 
from year to year, in the same manner as 
provided xit tl»c treoty of 1880. The more 
important ]irovisi<ui.s ol this treaty lemained 
111 lorco until li'JO. A (jiiestioii that came 
uji ill the :itici vi'hing period had to do with 
the e. ''tiiiMal flow ot Italian small silver into 
Hu'ilzerlaiid ami France, ami the consequent 
deaiili ol change in Italy, owing to theedis- 
arranged fiiianeial condition of that country. 
So 1 ' eat was this dearth of small change 
in tin .summer of 1893, that privab lirms 
were compelled to issue credit couj>ous to 
meet their needs, and in many cases postage 
stamps wci'o used as money. A conference was 
called in October 1893 to portiaily revise the 
tmiy of 1885. The Italian subsidiary coinage 
question was the sole object of discussion, and 
an agi'eemont was signed by wliicli tlio other 
states are to withdraw from circulation all 
Italian coins of the denominations of 2, 1, 
and ^ francs within four months after 
exchange of ratifications, and to receive the 
game no more in their public treasuries. 
The coins thus withdrawn are to be held in 
600,000 franc (£20,000) lots at the disposition 
of the Italian goTommont, bearing interest at 
2^ per cent from the day that notice has been 
Bent to Italy thac the coi-'s are at her disposal. 
The interest shall be 3^ per cent from tenth 
day after coins are sent until day of cash 
payment, and in no case shall this delay exceed 
three months. One-half of the value of such 


holdings shall be jspdeomcd in gold pieces, in 
denominations of 40 francs or over, and the 
balance in govenimont paper. France w'bs 
charged with the executive inanagonient of 
details of this operation. In 1908 a further 
cliauge was made. Greece, as far as divi.sioiial 
money was concerned, witlidrcw from the Union, 
the regulations of which witli regard to the 
circulation of coins below 5 franf;.s remairicii in 
lorco between Fiance, Belgium, aiul Switzerland. 
Alter Italy had taken back all Iier small money 
she ceased to be obliged to receive in herjuiblic 
treasuries the subsidiary coins of other stales ol 
the union, according to terms of Act 7 of treaty 
of 1885, and w.-is jieimittoil to lake mcasiiriis to 
jiiT.vent her coins leaving her teiritory, as were 
tlio other stales to take prohibitory measures 
against their cntriiiice into llicir own. 

Following 19M wutli the dejtrcciation ofciir- 
lencies in most Kiirojieun coiinirius, the silver 
coins of the union began to dis.Tj)[n*ar Ifrfin circu¬ 
lation. As commodity valim of coins appioaclicd 
money value, coins were lioaided or uwmI in 
puiTba.se of goixls in those counliies-ol' union 
where the least depreciation had taken |>luee. Ah 
a rosult, Switzeii.iiid, in oivlor to jirevciit tin* 
indiix of silver coins caused by excessive de¬ 
preciation ot eutT<*ncies in olli(!r countrie.s in 
1920, temporarily withdrew as Jcgil tender all 
5 franc coina other than Swiss. Belgian and 
French silver coins of smaller denominations 
were likewise withdrawn. The subsidiary coins 
of Greece anditaly had already been nationalised, 
in 1920 Greece went the whole way and forbade 
thccirculationofFrcnch, Belgian, and Swiss coins. 
With the.so change and tlie great rixliiction of 
silver circulation, the functioning of the Latin 
Monetary Union has viitually been suspended 
as far as international circulation is conceriual. 

Looking back over tin; history of tlit* Latin 
Union, no one will deny tliat it lias jilnyod an im¬ 
portant rule in the monetary aftuirs of Fnrope, tar 
as this role may be ^Ton^the briglit dreams of many 
of its founders and warmest suppoiters. It has not 
only lixed the monetary j)nli<;y of five great nations, 
jaml tluisallected the interestsof 75,000,000 peiqde, 
hut has also mduenced the monetary sy.stems of 
Rouniaiiia the South American Slates of Golonibia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Peru, and Chili, Spain, Anstria- 
Hniig-iry, ami Finland, all of which at one time or 
other had the same system, or issued coins that 
would circulate in the union, thus r.iLsing the 
jiopulatiou allVctcd to at least 150,000,000. 

Somewhat similar cx}ioriin]{uts in inleriialionul 
monetary unions may be profitably studied by 
comparing the history of the Aiistrian-Gerniaii 
monetary union founded in 18.57 between Austria 
and the states of the German Zolt.veuein, and 
the Scandinavian union organised in 1875 between 
Deninark^Norway, and Sweden 

[/ie/)or(s of the JHrecior of the Minty United 
State'^, —A Iliatoi'y of the Latin Monetary Uniony 
11. Parlor WUliSy Chicagoy 1901.— Prods- 
Verhavx dea conferences de Vunion laiinsy 
Livres jaunes, 1874-94.— Systems nionetaires det 
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difircnts pay$y 1 fa$<‘icule. Paris, Imp. nationale, 
1888. — Fauchille, “L'lniion iijoiietaira latiiie.” 
Annales di Vkdt lihre (ks science$ p6litiq\t4s, 
October 1886.—Van der Rest, Vunion monitaire 
kUinet son origine ei ses phasi’S diverst's, Revue do 
Droit inteniatjoiiiil, vol. xiii. Brussels, 1881, pj). 
6*21 and 268-280.—Bamberger, J)ie Schicksule 
des lafeinischen Alunzhundfs, Berlin, 1S8.^). Trans¬ 
lated into French by R. G. Levy, “ Le imStal- 
argent a la lin du xix.® siecle,” Baris, 1894.— 
Hqmi from Sdai Covvtnillce on depreciation oj 
Ailoer, 1876. Api)endix, pp. 84, 86, 92-99.—Do 
Piiricu, JSunion moriSlaire de la France, etc., 
Rovuo conteniporaiiie, October 1866.—Serrigny, 
Observations critiques sur la convention inonHaire 
da SS dScembre lSt>5, Itevue critique de legislation 
et de jmispnideuce, vol. xxxiv. 1869.— Report, 
OM and SUver Comm., 1886.] s. m‘u. l. 

LAUDERDALE, EioiiTii Earl of (1759- 
1880). James Maitland, afterwai-d.s ICarl of 
Lauderdale, entored jMirliainent in 1780. He 
was appointed, in December 1787, one of the 
inanagei‘3 of Warren Hastings’ impeachment. 
He succeeded to his Scotch peerage in 1789, 
and in the following year was elected a repre¬ 
sentative Scolcli peer. As a politician he 
boxed the political comjMien. One of the 
founders of tlio “Friends of the Pco])le,” he 
lived to oppose the Reform Bill of 1832. In 
private life ho is desciilied as violent tempered, 
shrewd, and eccentric. The same capricious 
charocler marked his literary work. 

In 1804 he published an hiquii'y into (he. nature 
and origin of Public Wealth and into the means 
and anises of Us Inertase, Edinburgh, 8vo (truim. 
into FreuoU by E. Lagentie de Lavamse, Paris, 
1808), 2ud edition, greatly enlarged, 1810, 8vo, 
wherein—after an acute criticism of the view that 
labour aflbrds an unvarying standard of value—a 
theory of value, as depHiidiug upon the interaction 
of demand and scarcity, and the influence of 
the distribution of wealth upon the direction 
wliich labour takes, is very dourly bi ought 
out. In his enforcement of the truth of Bacon’s 
dictum, that money like muck is no good unless 
it be spread, he supplied •^.onsiderations to some 
extent lacking in the Wexdth of Nations (see 
DrsTHiBUTlON); but the usefulness of the book is 
marred by cajitious criticisms of the principle of 
Division of Labour (^.u.), and by eccentric views 
on finance, which founti further expression in Three 
letters to the buheqf Wellington . . . wherein the 
nature and tendency of a SinHng Fund is investi¬ 
gated, and the fallacy of the reasoning by which U 
has been recommended eaplainai, IjOiuIou, 1829, 
8vo. Saving and spending are the bati and good 
genii of Lauderdale's ocouoiny, and he maintains, 
with the utmost gravity, that u great extra expendi¬ 
ture is the most fertile means of increasing public 
we- th, and a sinking fund the most active means 
of diminishing it. In treating of the sources of 
wealth Lauder<lale dainis lor capital a place by 
the side of land and labour. Capital produces a 
profit, either from its supplanting a {wrtion of 
labour which would otherwise be performed by 
the hand of nian, or (tom its performing a portion 
of labour which is beyond the reach of the personal 


( exertion of man to accdhipliah. To Lauderdale 
belongs the credit of having been the first'to put 
forvvanl a connected theory on the nature of proflt 
iu the form of a tlieory, aud not of scattered 
’ observations. See Bohm-Bawerk, Capital and 
Interest, Eugl. trans., London, 1890, 8vo, bk. ii. 
ch. iii.—“Tlio iudhect jiroductivily theories.” 
Laixlerdalu’s importance iu tlieliistory ofecniomica 
lies, not in Ins conclusions, but in the fact that ho 
was the first in England to consider systematically 
the luiuUuncnUl conceptions on which the sciouce 
is based, lii this res]>eut alone he is in advance 
of Adam Smith. (In this connection, sec Bagehot’s 
Economic Studies, “ Adam Smith anrl our modern 
economy.”) Among niinieious other pamphlets 
aud published speeches, he wrote The deprecia¬ 
tion of the Paper Currency of Great Britain proved, 
London, 1812, 8vo, and Farther Cutisiderations 
on the Slate of the Currency, etc., Edndmrgh, 1813, 
8vo. The Journal of the House of lA)rds contains 
ciglity-six protests under his signature. U® 
ouu of the earliest to allow that capital is in itself 
productive, and is the result of abstmeuce. 

\_Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxv. p, 
355.— hitroduction iojhe study of Pdiitietd Econ¬ 
omy, by L. Cossa, trans. by L. Dyer, Lomlon, 
1893.] n. K. E. 

LAUREL, English Coin. Sec Guinka, 
Introduction and Rating of, 

LAVELEYE, h^Mii.K dk (1822-1892), boin 
at Bruges, died at Liege, was a remarkable 
thinker, aud his writings were biilliaut in 
style. Unfortiiiiahdy for his fame, being not 
only an economist but also a philologist, an 
historian, a student of law, a politician, and 
a moralist, he was scarcely able to fathom the 
depths of all the subjects he uiidoi look. Abso« 
lutely sincere in mind, he allowed bnnsclf some 
inconsistencies of cxjn-cssion wdn'uh ho fully 
admitted. At one time he frankly acknow¬ 
ledged himself a “socialist of the chair”; 
but^lowai'ds the end of his life tlio disrpiieting 
spectacle of the progress of socialism apjKiarod 
to draw him nearer to those whom earlier he 
had stigmatised as “orthodox economists.” 

His principal economic writings are— Le Marchi 
Moidtaire et ses crises depuis cinqmnie ans, 8vo, 
ill which bo announced bimself iu favour of the 
unity and monopoly of banks of i.s.sue. Le socxal- 
isine coniempiyrom, 8vo, 1881; with essay on 
luxury, etc. (several editions have been published), 
in which be examined critically tlie doctrines of 
Rodhertns, Karl Marx, Ferdinand Lassallc, etc.; 
and De la proprUU et de. ses formes primUives, 
8vo, 1873. He maintained that property was a 
civil institution, agreeing in tins with John Stuart 
Mill. His last work was ElSments d'economie 
pditique, 12mo, 1882, a text-book on the elements 
of the science. In monetary questions De Laveleye 
was a partisan of a double standard, aud produced 
many works supporting bimetallism. He con¬ 
tributed to several periodicals of the day, amox^ 
others to the Remte irmesiridle, to the hUm 
recherche, to the Revue des deux Mondes, aud to 
this Dictionary the article on Commune. All men 
of science admired his sincerity, the boldness with 
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which he championed now ideas, his modesty, and 
bis absolute truthfulness. These qualities gave his 
works an attractive power which won him many 
readers. IIjc obituary notice of Emile dc riuvel<’.\ e, 
written by his pupil and successor in the cliu* 
of political economy at Liege, Tiofessor Ernest 
Mahaiin, in the Economic Joanud^ vol. iu, sj'eaks 
of “ Hie governing idea ol his life as being found 
in the supremacy of justice. He was jicrsiiadcd 
that the human race was ni.archiiig toward an ideal 
of justice, an image of God. to which ultimately 
It wouhl attain. He had laith in the boundless 
progress of mankind, and in the solidarity of all 
men ; and he disceiiied m the liiture a society of 
love, peace, ami justice, liiiuging universal happi¬ 
ness. Emile do Lavelcye is a great Hgui’e in the 
century that is passing away.” 

Protessor M.ahaiiu desciihes dc Laveleyc as an 
ac-oi^einic socialist. Ho believed in the frequent 
ueecHsity ol state interventitui t<' secure the triumph 
of tl^* common interest over particularist egoism. 
His criticism, in the Contcm^H/rarif Review, of Mr. 
Heibert Spencer’s Tlw Man versus tlw State, dis¬ 
closed how far lie repudi.ited the “orthodox” cmlo. 

. . He ofUm sent articles to English newspapers, 
amongst othei.s to the Times and J\dl Mall (la^eite. 

. , . He liad a gnat aftection lor England; of 
its language he had perfect maslery ; and on iLs 
soil he counted many of the most distingnished 
politicians among bis friends.” a. i\ 1. 

LAVniO^JE, Louis Gabiuei. Li!:onoe Guit- 
’IAUI> !>!'. (1600-1880), was born at Bergerac, 
uh.l dnd at Versailles. Uur.al economy was 
his rpeeiai study, and in 18,50 he was apfiointcd 
professor in this subject at tlie recently-founded 
hiStUut Agronomique. The suppression ol 
this highor-grade school in 18.5*2 closed his 
cla.ss. It should here be mentioned that at 
tiie ro-esstciblis!iiaent of the InslUut Agro- 
ttom:'-ve in 1876 he was rojdaced in the cliaii' 
of rmul economy ; but on this occasion illness 
brolio olf a course of lecturc.s which ow’cro 
well attomlcd and highly ap{)reciated. Before 
he held several admiiiistvativo po.sitioii3, 
ami r< /resented the division of Lombez -t 1846 
jis a deputy. The revolution of 1848 brouglit 
liiiii sumo leisure, which he employed iu the 
study of political eiKiuomy, applying himself to 
agriculture, tlie subject in which his interests 
lay. In IST' he was elected deputy lor the 
dciiartment df La Crouse. In December 1875 
he was aiqiointed a life senator. Originally 
a constitutional monarchist, ho courageously 
and unreservedly joined the republicans as 
soon as he ceased to believe iu tlio possibility 
of the restoration of the rmnai’chy. During 
the closing years of his life he declared himself 
in favour of the establishment ot an import 
duty on grain. He eonsidci-cd that this duty 
would have countervailed the taxes impost 
in France as compared with the countries 
whence the coi-n was in.ported. Ho sincerely 
beliored that in doing this he did not derogate 
from those views on commercial liberty which 
he had always expressed, and appealed in 


suptiort oi t.bisoj)iuiou to the part ho had taken 
ill the caui{>aign in favour of free-trade at the 
end of the reign of Louis Philippe. 

Iu 1854 he produced his (irst important work, 
the Essai sur VEconomie rurale de I’Angleterre, 
de I'Ecosse, cl de Vlrlaiide, 18mo. Tliis work, 
which has readied its fourth edition, won for hnii 
luJmission to the lustituto (Academy of Moral 
and Bulitical Science). He collected, uuder the 
title L’Agnculture et la poindation, a series of 
aitides which had appeared (1855-57) in the 
Revue dcs deux Moiules. The lirst edition ap¬ 
pealed 1857, the second edition 1860-61, 18mo. 
In 1860 lie sent to the ]>rcK.s Economie rurale de 
la France depuis 1781), 4to, wliidi lias uttuliied 
Ihn'e editions, lu the same year (1860) he 
published Les Voyages d'Arthur Young en France 
de 1787 d J7SU, 2 vols., and En Italic et en 
Espiujnc en 1787 el 1789, 18mo. This work also 
appealed in 8vo, preceded by an intioduetion. 
The translations were made by M. IJ. T. Lesago, 
oue of his old pupils at the Institut Agronomique, 
In 1863 he i)roduoed Les assevihlies provinciedea 
sous Louis A'17., 8vo, a work which was highly 
thought of by Oui/ot. lu tlie following year (1864) 
he published m the Revue des deux Mondes an 
article entitled, Banque de Fraiiccct le.s bunques 
departemcutales,” iu whuh he declareii himself in 
favour of local banks. Fimilly, in 1870, he pub¬ 
lished iu Guillaumiu’s collection of contemporary 
economists and authors, Les Eeonomisles/ranfais 
du XVlIl.’ SUde, 8vo. The npjtreciatiou of all 
these works has considerably increa.sod since it 
became known how conscientious the author’s in- 
ve.stigatioii.s were, and how careful be was that 
every statement he made sliould be strictly 
accurate. a. c. f. 

[The brilliancy of Lavergue’s wrltiiige, the 
clearness of his style, his impurtiaUty, and the 
correctness of his juilgmeute, have been fully 
appreciated in the notice in tliu Kouveau Viet. 
d'Econ. Vol., ed. Say et Chailley.! 

LAVOISIER, AntoIne Laukent (1743- 
1794), was boru at Paris ; his occupation as a 
farmer-general brought him to the revolutionary 
scailbld in the same^city. “The Republic has 
need neither of savants nor of chemists,” was 
the brutal and disreputable reply of Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public prosecutor, when an eflbrt 
was made to explain to him the ii-reparable loss 
science would sulTcr through Lavoisier’s death. 

Endowed with very rare qualities of mind, 
Lavoisier excelled in all that he attempted. At 
once a financier, a farmer-general, a deputy, and a 
highly-placed official, his discoveries as a scientific 
man have immortalised his name; but the time 
needed to complete hi.s economic works was not 
granted him. Thus his work I>e la richesse terri- 
Umiale de la France, remains unfinislied—even a 
great part of that which once existetl has dis- 
ftpi>eared. That portion of it which research has 
been able to recover is published in the first volume 
of Melanges d'kmimie polUiqm (1847),-in the 
collection of Guillaumin, which also contains a 
fragment on Les coTuomMotions de la viUe de 
Paris, and an Essai d'arithmSlique politique, 
Count Roederer considered that the celebrated 




^Detridao Lagrange, the intimate friend of 
LAToialer, might iiave been the author of this. 

A. 0. f. 

LAW. Tlio influence oflaw on the economic 
well-being and trade of a counti-y is dealt with 
under scjmiatc headings, of which the most 
important arc enumerated hoi's: e.g. Agency, 
Law of; Allowance System ; Angarie, Droit <!'; 
Arbitmtioii; An'ang>'mont, Deed of; Articles 
of Appreiiticesliip ; Articles of Association ; 
Baukru}dcy, Law and Administration ; Be¬ 
quest, Bower of; Bill of Excliange, Law of; 
Canon Ljiw ; Civil Law ; Code Napoleon ; Com¬ 
bination Laws ; Coniniaudito, Societe en ; Com- 
|)anies, English and Scotch Law; Conlllct of 
Laws, Foreign, Domestic; Conspiracy, Common- 
T^aw, Doctrine of; Contract, Law of; Copyriglit; 
Corn Laws; Courts of Taw, Englainl, Ireland, 
Scotland; Descent of Property; Domicil or 
Domicile; Entail, Law of; Factor, English 
Iaw; Factor, Scots Law; Factor’s Acts; FacLoiy 
Acta; Factory Laws in the United Stotes; 
Foreign Iaw in English Courts; Foreign Tnwhirs 
and their Uights, History of; Frauds, the, 
Statute of; Fraudulent Convcyan<?u; Fraiulu- 
lent Proferenc-o ; Freehold, Legal ; Game Taws ; 
Gilbert's Act; Government, Economic Elfects 
of; Government Kegulation of Industry; 
Grangers and Granger Laws; Hire and Pur¬ 
chase Agreements ; Homestead and Exoinjdiou 
Laws of the United States; Illegal Contract; 
Interest and Usury; Inteniaiioiial Law; Intes¬ 
tacy; Joint Stock Conijjunies; Labour Statutes; 
I^nd, Law relating to ; lAiid Legislation, Irish; 
Law Merchant; Legislation, Eli/.abcthan ; Lex 
Loci Contractus; Lien; Limitation, Statutes of; 
Liquor Iaws ; Local Option; Moratory Law ; 
Mortgage ; Negotiable Instramoiits ; Onerous 
Property; Partnombip; Pool Law; Poynings 
Law ; Pre-emption ; Primogeniture; Princij)al 
and Agent; Property; Kesti’iction on Labour; 
Itoman Law ; Settlement (Poor Law); Trades 
Unions ; Truck. The laws of ^wlitical economy 
will be found described uiidor their respective 
subjects. 

LAW, John (1671-1729), of Lauriston, was 
the son of James Law, an Edinburgh goldsmith. 
Condemned to death for killing Edward Wilson 
in a duel in London in 1694, the sentence was 
commuted for imprisonment, but an appeal 
being brought by one of Wilson’s relatives. 
Law fled to Amsterdam, wliero ho is said to 
have closely studied the operations of the bank 
(see Banks, Early Euroveak). A pamphlet 
entitled rroposals and Reasons for amstUvting 
a council of trade for Scotland (1701) is some- 
timci attributed to him, but it appears to have 
been written by William Paterson (g.r.), 
founder of tlie Bank of Englaml (Saxe 
Bannister’s Life and Writings of I'ateraoii), 
In 1706 he submitted to the Parliament of 
Scotland a scheme for the establishment of a I 
national bank, on lines indicated roughly in | 


his pamphlet published the same year, Money 
and Trade considered^ ioilh a proposal for sup* 
plying the nation ‘••nth moneys Edinburgh, 4to ,* 
pud edit London, 1720, 8vo; Glasgow, 1760, 
8vo; Somers’ Tracis, Loudon, 1809, 4to, vol. 
13. His Hcliemo, however, was rejected, partly 
tlirough Paterson’s influence. During tlie 
next few yeara ho made frequent overtures to 
various Ein-opoau governments to undertake 
some of his liiiaveial projects. His proposal 
lor a bank in France was submitted to tlie 
council on Outober 24, 1715, but though it 
ree(‘iv(!d the sii})port of the Duke of Orleans, it 
wjiH ivjcctod in tlie form suggested, owing to 
the inllueiico of the Due do Noaillcs. On May 
20, 1716, lettoi'S-patent were issued to lAWuiid 
his a.ssoeiates for the eHtablishniciil of a BdiiqUe 
Gern'ralc. The capital of the bank was divided 
into 1200 sliares of 5000 livi'es each, jiayablo 
in four instalments, onc-fourth j^art in 8]»ecie, 
and thrce-fuiirths in stale notes, liincli sliare- 
holder had one vote for every live shares ho 
lield, and the liank regulations were to be 
decided upon by a geiieiul meeting of the 
shareholders. Tlio bank was autliorised to 
issue notes payable at sight and to the bcArer, 
to discount bills, and to receive money oij 
deposit. It was stipulated on Law’s notes 
that they should be payable in coin of the same 
standanl and weight as on the day of issue, a 
provision of great iiuiiortanco in the fluctuating 
state of the French currency. On April 10, 
1717, Law’s notes were oidered to be received 
in payment of taxes. Law now cmbaiked on 
his famous scheme of colonisation, known as 
the Mississippi scheme. His ('ompmjim de la 
Lonisianc ou (TOccidnU was incorporated in 
August 1717. It .absorbed the comjiany 
lounded byAnloineCio/atin 1712, and also the 
Comjnignic du Canada. The rights conferred 
upon tne company extended over the territory 
drained by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri. The directorate con.sisted of Law and 
six others. In August 1718 the company 
ac<pure<l the monopoly of tobacco for a payment 
of 4,020,000 livres. In December of the same 
year, the Banque Generalo was converted into 
the Banque Hoyole, and its notes guaranteed 
by the king. The change was effected by the 
government purchase of the 1200 shares of 
which iho capital of the bank had beeu funned. 
On these shares only the first fourth had been 
paid, 875 livres in specie, and 1125 livres in 
jiaper whose value was not more than the 400 
livres at the current rate. The purchase was 
made at par and in silver. In 1719 the 
Comj>agnie d’Occident absorbed the Compagnie 
des Indes Orientales and the Com|)agnie de la 
Cliinc, taking the ixaine of the Oompagnie des 
Indes. It absorbed also the Compagnie 
d’Afrique and the Compagnie du Sene^L In 
the same year the company obtained the oontrtl 
of the mint, undertook the payment of tlw 
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fiational debt, and received the farm of the 
revenues. The bank and the company thus 
had complete control of the colonial trade of 
France, its currency, banking, and fiscal system. * 
Speculation in the shares of the company and 
the bank reached a height unparalleled even in 
England in connection with the South Sea 
Bubble. Law introduced reforms, reduced taxa¬ 
tion, promoted agriculture, industry, and in 
some directions encouraged free trade. It was 
confidently predicted that English trade both 
in the East and West Indies would be ruined. 
On 6th January 1720 Law became controller- 
general of the finances, and on 2Srd February 
1720 the Com))agiiie des Indes was united to 
the Banque Koyale. But the reaction had 
ah'eady set in, and once the confidence of the 
public was disturbed, the downfall of Law’s 
system was speedy aud certain. Violent niea* 
sines woi-e resorted to in oixlcr to stop the drain 
of specie which began as soon as sjieculators 
exchanged tlie jiaper money for coin. The crisis 
was precipitated by the decree of 21st May 1720, 
gradually reducing the value of the bank-note 
to one-lialf. Panic followed; the decree was 
rescinded a week later, hut the bank suspended 
cash }>ayineuts. Law was soon after obliged to 
leave Frinee ; be died at Venice. 

[There xa a whole literature of books, etc., relating 
to liH-w and his “Bysteiu.” Refer to the histories 
of Lui rotelle, Ltmoiitey, Martin, Michelet, Voltaire, 
Louis Blanc, etc., aud tlie following works:—Pierre 
Bonnassieux, Les Graiides Cmpagnies de Commerce. 
— I . A. Cochut, The Financier Law: hvs Scheme 
and his Times. —A. Macf. Davis, An Historical 
Stvdy of Law's reprinted firoiu the Q-itarterly 

Journal of Eutnomics lor April 1887.—Duhaut* 
chr.ru;i.'. ilistoiic du Systhne ^ Finances pendant 
les amtCt-j 17TJetl720. —Forbonnais, VueyH^ale 
dti Sy'iUme de M. Laxo, in liis Hecherches et Con- 
sUlffraiUniS eae- les Finances en France .—J. ilcy- 
maun, Law urul sein System.—3ohez^ Une p^iface 
an SocutlUrJi, ou le Sysikme de Law et la clutsse asix 
OapUidu>tes .—Levoasour, Hecherches historiqui^s sur 
lesystemede Ialw. —Nicholson, Treatise on Money^ ; 
and h^ayson present Monetary Problems .—Peroire, 
PhquHc sur la Banq'm. de France .—Saint-Simon, 
Mitnoires .—Thiers, “ Hist, do Law ” in Revue Pro¬ 
gressive., 1826.—Vuitry, Disordre des Finances et 
les excis de la spiciJaticn .—J. P. Wood, Skeich of 
the Liy 'e ami Projects of John Jjiw of Lauriston .— 
For Law’s works, see iKuvres de Jean Law, Paris, 
1700.—E. Daire, flconomistes Financiers du xoiii* 
sieck. — TtferedderDwaasheM^ (Pictureof Folly), 
1720 (see TavEUEEi )] 

[See Life, Did. of Nat. Jiiog. , arts, ou Dutot ; 
Melon; SYSxfcMK.] w.a.8.h. 

LAW MERCHANT means the law applic¬ 
able to merchants ae sm-h and to mercantile 
transactions. ‘ ‘ Mercantile transactions ” mean 
buying in order to resell, and a merchant” is 
one wboinakesa pioi'essioii uf these transactions. 
Generally speaking, the sphere of law merchant 

t A remarkable collection of priuts and jiaiiinnlets 
relating to Mississippi ticheme ana Dutch East India Co. 
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is coextensive with what economists call Ex* 
CHANGE; but transactions with regard to land 
are usually excluded, aud in France even land- 
jobbing is so; and although petty traders are as 
a rule included, it required in England a 
judicial decision, aud in Leipzig (1682) a 
struggle, to include them ; and the German and 
Spanish codes still exclude trading artisans. 
Productive industries ancillary to exchange, 
though excluded by early writers like Steacca 
and SoAOCiA, are now always included in its 
scope, e.g. the constniction of ships for b-affic, 
and the manufacture of raw materials (French 
“Code do Commerce,” art 632, 633 ; Gorman 
do., 271-276; Italian do., 3; S{)anish do., 
32,6): and it extends to imjiortant “dis¬ 
tributive” questions,—thus, tlie wage-law of 
sailors (assigned in England to the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court), tlio bankruptcy of 
tmders(of which ourjudge in bankruj^tcy—whois' 
sometimes a judge of the Chancery, sometimes of 
the Queen’s Bench Division—takes cognisance), 
and of companies (over which a sjtecial judge, 
usually the judge in bankruptcy, has juris¬ 
diction), the relationship of partners (between 
whom our Chancery Division takes accounts), of 
factors and principals, assurers and assured 
(who usually come before our Queen’s Bench 
Division), form substantial chapters ol* English 
books on Lex Mcrcatoria, like those of Mai.ynes 
(1622) and Beawes (1761), and of every 
commercial code. If “law morcliant” does 
not fit exactly into any one of the throe 
departments of political economy, neither does 
it (piilo conform to any one legal concep¬ 
tion. Most law merchant may be regarded 
as a particular application of the general 
idea of contract, yet Malynes’, Beawes’, or 
Jacob's (1718) “Lex Mcrcatoria” combine 
the instruction contained in Tate’s Modem 
Cambist or luglis on Book • keeping, with 
what we should call legal instruetioii; and 
the continental codes oF commerce and the 
English Mercliant-Sliipping Acts still make 
book-keeping a statutory duty; and further 
“bills of exchange,” wliich ot firat blush look 
like tlie merest contracts, are overladen with 
minute aiiitrary rules which the most ingenious 
jurist could not have deduced from the idea 
of contract Tlie tmth is that “law merchant” 
was a body of rules laid down by mcrcliants for 
regulating their conduct one with another. 
Economic definitions of exchange and jniistic 
definitions of contract are xlerived from these 
rules, not vke versa. In all the great matters 
i^latiiig to commerce, legislators have copied, 
not dictated. The copying of merchant rules 
into the statute book, though literal, has not 
been without eifect On tlio one hand, mis- 
uhiovous rules, like those relating to apprentice¬ 
ship, combination, aud monopoly, might have 
lived for ever had they nut as state laws been 
exposed to the si-arch-Ughts of a fiercer mtidsm; 
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on the other hand, good ndes have been 
expressed in scieutilic language, and being thus 
exiiressed, have spread their itifliioiice over other 
walks of life. “ Law mei-chant ” has been by 
this means one of the chief incentives to 
progress. Its mode of action has been two¬ 
fold ; it has eitlier contributed directly to the 
main stream, or it has run in a bed of its own 
making. 

Tlie first mode of action is the rule in ancient 
Koine and modern England. Thus the idea 
of agency was at first represented in Roman 
law by two actions only, that of “traders" 
(“institoros" or “ucgotiatore3’’)and of “ship¬ 
ping merchants” (“oxernitores") ; later in the 
day these two actions were generali.scd, and tlie 
contract of agency was admitted as valid. 
And hero is an instance of incorporation 
without generalisation. d'ho “ laws of the 
Visigoths" (xi. iii. 2), which were the western 
substitute for Justinian's Digest, enacted that 
transmarine “ negotiatoivs ” should carry their 
own judge with them, a custom followed by 
mediseval merchants, who wore invariably 
axompauied by some travelling judge called 
“consule sul mare,” “Hansgraf,” “ Kurt,” etc. 
Some mercantile usages, however, existed aide 
by side of the codes, like dialects by the side of 
civilised speech, e,g, the Rhodian sea-laws, which 
date back to classic Greece, and the pnnciplcs 
of Socictes en Commandite (see Commandite, 
SociitT^ en), which anticipate the latest com¬ 
pany law (Silbcrschmidt’s Die Cmmfuytida, etc., 
1884). But this collateral existence of law 
merehanl is a rare feature in Roman law. 

Convei*sely daring the middle ages, as upon 
the coiitiueiit to-day, exclusion is tho rule, 
incorporation tho exception. “Tho grandeur 
and historical significance of the mediaeval 
merchant is that ho created his own law out 
of his own needs and his own views," writes 
Goldschmidt, 'rids creative task was twofold, 
lie had to create Ida owp courts and his own 
jurisprudence. 

(i) IilFi>rA:vAL Courts were tciTitorial, so 
that the traveller or merchant, tho terms were 
once almost synonymous, had to carry his 
judge with him, or sjiecial courts had to he 
invented for Idin—,ju8t as there were special 
courts for ecclesiastics—or else he was beyond 
the pale of law. Mercantile courts may bo 
divided, according to tlioir constitution, into 
four kindo. 

Fird, there wds the gild typo, whose 
conspicuous development was witnessed 
the Italian town. There, during th*o 
late 12th and IStli centuries, the systenj 
of having a sjweial judge was borrowed by 
merchants at home from merchant? abroad, 
and the “consule sul mare" became “consule 
del mare ”; aifd at tho same time the demo- 
cratio and fedoralisiug tendencies of Italian 
histitutions invested his character with a new 


importance. At that time gild, if “arte** 
may be so construed, fedemted with gild and 
formed some “curia meicatorum" or “curia 
maris” under the presidency of a consul, 
usually elected by those whose names were on 
tho gild-rogister (matricolu). Jiarly in the 
14th century and onwards, codes ol ci'stoms, 
sometimes call cd ‘ * statuta," someti mos “ consno- 
tudiues,” were drawn up within the gild in 
order to define the functions which its ollioiala 
exercised. In the early “codes of tho mer¬ 
chants " (“brevia mcrcatomm”) those functions 
are mainly administrative ; the judicial element 
is meagie; but in administering tho tamoiis 
“Consolat del mar" of Barcelona {circa 1870), 
which had grown out of earlier Italian and 
Spanish codes, and soon became a general 
maritime code for the western MediUinanean, 
tlie “consul of the sea" was admiiiistoriug one 
of the civilised codes of tho world. 'Tho'Pisan 
“consul of tho sea" was, during the 18U> and 
14th centuries, the judge who admini.stored the 
sea-codes of Pisa, which W'ere tho mo.st highly 
developed sea-codes prior to the “consolat," 
and included matters in any way connected 
with the sea (Schauho, p. 140). But Pisans 
who wore not mombors of the sea-gild coubl, 
if they chose, demur to his jurisdiction (p. 141). 
Wha'tever he was practically ho was not at this 
date theoretically the commercial judge of Pisa. 
Bai'cclona rounded off the work which Pisa had 
just failed to complete. There, the town was 
a stronger i>ower behind the gild than in Italy, 
and during the 14tli century it had ap[»oiiited 
tho sea-consul. And behind tho town stood 
the king of Aragon, who gave the sea-consul 
of Barcelona exclusive and com[)ul.sory juris- 
dh'tion since 1347 in maritime, and since 1401 
in all mercantile matters (“ omnes causas civilee 
p) oPeiiientes ex quibuscunque actibus mercau- 
tilibus uhicunquo in terra et in mari,” Schaubo, 
p. 254). This was tho first court of its kind ; 
and tho example of Barcelona was followed in 
Montpellier(1463) and even Paris (1563), where 
t lie “ curia mavis " and ‘ ‘ consul maria ” had had 
an indigenous origin under tho respective titles 
“Metier de I’eau," “Pr6v0t des marchands 
de I’eau." 'The courts of “ the aldennen of the 
merchant" or “the merchant" in the foreign 
factories of the Hanseatic League, though 
interesting as an incident in tho liistory of 
the consulate, played no part in tho evolution 
of the commercial court. 

The “fair-courts” of Prance, which are con¬ 
nected with the Italian institution of federated 
merchant gilds (see Medieval Fairs), only 
rij»ened into permanent commercial courts of 
some definite district in 1669 ('Proyes), knd 
Leipzig (1682) was the first instance of a 
similar develo})meiit in Germany. Tliey were 
general in England under the name Piepowdeb 
((/.v.) courts; but in the more imi>ortant 
centres were, in and after 1358. overshadowed 
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by the c-ourts of the Staple (q.v.). These sat 
for the piirposc of admiiiisteiiiig “law mor' 
chant” instead of “common law,” and were 
eotii]iosed of “the mayor of the staple” (who 
was aimually ro-eligible by “the common- 
ally” of local merchants), at least two “con¬ 
stables*’ (elefjtcd by the “commonalty” of 
local mercljants), and two assessors (elected by 
“the iiKTchants strangem”); officials of the 
city whole and wlien they sat had to en¬ 
force tlieir ordei-s (27 Kdvsard III. stat. ii. 
c. 21-24). A low years later (36 Edward III. 
stat. i. c. 7) their jnnsdiction was limited, 
in the case of English merehaiiLs, to “pleas 
touching nierchandiso, and surety of mer¬ 
chandise between ineichanU.” The mediaival 
“fair-courts” of Eriuice and Oermany had 
practically the same coihstilutioii as the 
“stap^ courts”; and the modem French 
commercial courts arc similarly composed of 
“president,” at leiust two “juges” and 
“supplcanti,” all elected by the “commercial 
notables” (.see NoTArtLES CoMMKR<;ANrs) of 
a district; and tlio decisions of the.se courts 
are enforced by Ihe ordinary courts. The 
courts of the slujili! vauishcil with tlie staple 
in the 16t]j and 17th centuries, and at the 
Siune date piepowder courts fell into disuse. 
Fur two 01 three centuries they fashioned and 
ailminislered the unwritten “law merchant” 
as it ua.s understood in England. 

Secondly, there was the munici|)al tyfKJ, 
which flourished most in Oermany. Thus 
Nurnborg became a “frce city of the empire,” 
wlicrc justice was dispensed by a nominee of 
the inijpciial representative (“ Schulthciss ”) 
jointly ''1th nominech of the town council 
(“Sciioicn”). In 1313 the “Schulthei.ss” 
was snboi’dinated to the Schoffen for the 
purjxtses of trade-disputes (“statuta ue ro'bus 
venalibus”). After 1497 other town-law 
followed in tho wake of trade-law, and tho 
“Schiiltheiss” was nominated by the town 
council. In 1503 trade - law (“ Kaufmaims- 
haiidcl ”) was again sop'rated from the mas.s 
of towu-law; apjieal to the imperial tribunal 
being disallowed in trade disputes. Meanwhile, 
Liib^k and Hamburg, which had had a some¬ 
what similar history, celebrated their freedom 
by adopting almost identical “water-law” in 
1270 and 1299. This town-law was the chief 
nucleus of the law of tho Hanseatic league. 
What is not an adaptation of Lubeck town-law 
in “Dat Hogheste Wator-Recht ” (or os it is 
miscalled “I'he Wisbuy Ordinances”) is a 
translation of “The Rolls of Olcron and 
Judgments of the Sea”; and “Dat Iloghoste 
Water-Recht” was, it is believed, tlie code of 
the league until the league’s commercial 
“recesses” (1369 to 16M) superseded, or 
(far more usually) re - enacted it. These 
“recesses” are still more essentially tov»n- 
law; they u'oro issued exclusively by dciputies 


of the towns; they were inspired by Liibock, 
the capital city of the league; and the only 
domestic judiciary referred to in them is “the 
council of the town,” or simply “the town”; 
and tiiat, although some of these towns con¬ 
tained a “shipowners’ company" with '‘aider- 
men" (Recess 1591 art. 18 and 19). Yet tho 
lii-st sea courts of first instance are those of 
Hamburg (1623) and Lubeck (1655), neither 
of which developed into commercial courts 
until long after the latter were an accom¬ 
plished fact in Nurnborg. It was not sea-law 
nor any court for sea-law which Iwl to the 
institution of commercial courts in Gennany, 
but “ bourse ” law and specifically “ bank ” law. 
In 1560 Nurnherg erected a bourse (“Herren* 
inarkt"); and as in London, Frankfurt, and 
el.sewliore, it« president (“Markts-Vorstebor”) 
assumed disciplinary imwer over the brokers 
and fdctorc connected with it. In 1621 the 
bank was started, and the “ Markts-Vorstehor,” 
together with five merclmnt deimties, werc given 
exclusive cognisance of hanking disputes which 
in 1624 were identified with mercantile dis- 
pnios. Things, however, requiring “altiorem 
imlaginem,” or tho oxainination of witnesses 
upon oath, were witlihold from this tiibunal 
until 1697, in which year it added to its old title 
“bank-court," a new title borrowed from the 
court of tho fair at Rotzen, namely, “mercantile 
court.” Silberschmidt has conclusively traced 
the critical changes of 1621, and 1624, and 
1 >97, if not of 1508, to an Italian origin. 
The morcautilo court of Nnrnberg 'vaa tlie 
first of its kind in Germany. In England, 
as in Niirnbcrg down to 1560, the town 
courts, in the absence of Piepowder and 
Si’APi/K coul’ts, dispensed law merchant from, 
the 12th and 18th centuries. The towns 
often represented the nicrcliants politically; 
thus, when Edward I. wajited a tax on 
“ merchandise ” ho got together deputies from 
forty-two towns (S‘‘ 14>s’ Select OtaHers, a.d. 
1303). Gild Mbrohant is the most important 
' economic attribute of town life; sometimes as 
! at Preston it is the town (Hegel, i. j'. 94). An 
elected judiciary is one of the commonest 
privileges of the earliest town charters. The 
towns are in tho first instance called on to 
administer “law merchant” to foreign merchants 
under the “caiia mercatoria”(Rymer’8/'Wera, 
ii. 2, 747), and t)»e Ipswich town-court set 
a|)art sjiecial days for administering “the law 
pypowdrous in time of fair and marine," “the 
law of merchandise and law of the sea ” (Black 
Booh of i)te Admiralty, cd. Travers Twiss, ii. p. 
21-2.5). London, perhajio, had a separate coui^ 
“tho court of the hustings,” for mercantile 
matters (yegel, i. 60); if so, it soon became 
a general civil court. No mid court ever 
excicised any important judiciw duties in Eng¬ 
land (Gross, i. 113); so there was nothing to 
prevent English town courts (roiii becoming 




fountains of law merchant like Liibeck or 
Niirnberg ; and j)erljaps if Maiquardiis instead 
of Lord (Joke had been our ] 7th century jurist, 
wo should learn that this was tho case, but we 
have no proof of it. Knglish town-courts, like 
the stannary courts for tinners in Coniwall, 
played a silent part in the growtli of '‘law 
niercliant” 

Thirdly, tliere were central national courts. 
An appeal lay from the Knglish staple courts 
to the chancellor (27 Edw. III. st. ii. c. 
24), from tho Krench fair courts at Troyes to 
the “parlement” at Paris. And there wore 
national coiu'tsof firstinstance. The Arragonese 
code of 1200 (“Siete Partidas”) mentions 
deputy admirals witli judicial authoiity ap¬ 
point^ by tlio king. In England the admiral 
w'as in the 14tli century instructed by the king 
and council to ap]>oiut deputies "discreet in 
the ancient custom.^ of the sea,” "to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over maritime alfairs” 
{BlmJc Book, i. p, 3, C9), and to take the 
Kolls of Oleron as law. These deputies ai-e 
the precursors of the modem judges of the 
admiralty division of tho high ooui-t, who, 
however, lost their jurisdiction over maritime 
contracts before Lord Coke’s time (2 Gallison's 
Rojwrts, 398). The history of the French 
admiralty ran on similar lines down to 1790 ; 
the famous "Ordonnance de la Moiine” 1681, 
which, along with the "Ordonnance de Com¬ 
merce” of 1673, is the basis of the code of 
1807, gave the deputy admiral (since 1554 
called " admiralty judge ”) cognisance of 
maritime contracts; in 1790 this power was 
taken from him, and was shortly afterwards 
vested in the tribunals of commerce. 

Fourthly, wo find voluntary arbitrative 
bodies. A coitnnei’cial college was in 1485 
established at Antwerp for this purpose. In 
England the aihitration of "grave and discreet 
merchants ” blossomed into the short-lived and 
impotent insurance courj; of 1601 (see 43 Eliz. 
0 . 12); aud stockbrokers and uuderwi'itcrs, 
before being admitted, agree to submit their 
mutual differences to their res|)ectivo com¬ 
mittees ; agreements of this kind were first 
made binding in England in the case of 
"merchants and traders” only, in 1698 (9 & 
10 Will. III. c. 15), as in Franco where at the 
present day tliese agreements are only -TOlid if 
commercial. With these exceptions the control 
of tho English exchan^, in the city sense, over 
its members remains what it was in Frankfurt 
and Numberg at the close of the 16tli century. 
Arbitration is the root of all law; and the 
iKOuliarly lay constitution of the Austrian 
" Wechsel • Gorichte ” or bill of exchange 
courts of 1717, and of the modopn French 
commercial courts, somewhat ostentatiously 
proolaim this otigin for law meroliant. 

To sum up tius section—the commercial 
poui'ts arose in consequence of some branch^ 


of commercial law—sea-law or bourse-law— 
breaking away from *tlie other branches of 
civil law. The branch that broke away wjia 
at the time growing very quickly; while the 
other branchc.s wore Iiaidly growing at all. 

(ii) MEDiiKVAL JunispiiuDENUB included 
such feudal barbarities as " ordeal of battle ” 
and "compurgation,” and took its tone from 
ecclesiastical prejudices which denounced the 
taking of interest upon capital, and whose 
spokesman, St. Chrysostom, wrote, "No Chris¬ 
tian ought to ti'ode, or if ho did, lie ought to 
be cast out of the Church ” (Goldschmidt, p. 
139). If then monsaiitile morality crystallised 
into laws, it might be expected that these laws 
would be animated by a very different spirit 
from that of the jwevalent system of law. The 
characteristics of "law merchant” may be 
summed up uuder tho following heads: 

(a) It is non-national. It is part ”of tiie 
instinct of merchauts to seek for points of 
agreement instead of difference with one 
another. How uncritical this mstinct was 
may be illustrated by the odd details which 
])a3s from one code to another. Thus the 
53rd chapter of the Consiilat prescribes, as a 
scale for assessing damages, a comjjromiso 
between tliat in Roman law and Oleron law. 
Pardessus regards this compromise os nnique 
(II. 21), yet the veiy thing recurs in the 
"Coutumes d'Amsterdam,” etc. (art. 33-84). 
Tho 54th chapter of xhe Consulat, in describing 
jettison, puts a speech into tho captain’s 
mouth; this Thucydideau expedient is taken 
from the corresponding article (8) in the 
"Rolls of Oleron.” Indeed, borrowing was 
so reckless that none knew whence they 
borrowed. Frenchmen claimed the " Rolls of 
Oleron ” as French, Flemings as Flemish, 
Swedes as Swedish, Englishmen as English. 
The Consulat has been disputed property 
between Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
In the 17 th century the process is more de¬ 
liberate, but is still non-national; thus the 
opinions ("parere”) of the "Markts-Vorstehor ” 
in some German town circulated in other towns 
in Gei-mony and Italy with an authority which 
recalls that of the "responsa prudentum.” 
Even national nnity which, in tho 16th 
century, severed the wider unity wliich had 
prevailed for commercial purposes, has in 
modern times substituted a wider for a 
narrower unit; thus it made the code of 
commerce of 1861 into a Gorman code in reality 
as well as in name, and it turned the Sardinian 
code of commerce of 1842 into the first Italian 
code of 1865. And national supplemented 
by international agencies have quite recently 
produced what is ^most an international coda 
for preventing collision aft sea (FhilUmore’s 
TtUemaiioml Law, vol. iv. ch. 41), and for 
copyright. The Roman dream of an cniversal 
law has never wholly faded away. Indeed, 
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jntisis, forgetting that modern law is a new 
creation aii<l not a i*emiijiscoiico, have often 
overrated the influence of this dream upon 
the men of the market-place. The above- 
sited instances Iiavo nothing to do with Homo; 
they are cau>ed by infection not heredity. 

(h) A common attribute of mercantile 
[uriapnirlenco is that its procedure is milder 
iguiust the person and stricter and quicker 
kgainst the proi)erty of the delinquent. The 
Baking of contracts by part payment has 
iiassed from law mci’chant into general law 
[Pollock and Maitland’s History of English 
Law, ISO.*), ii. 207, cp. Fertile, 4, 474). English 
land wOvS (irst made liable for debts tinder 
“The Statute of Merchants,” 1285, “The 
Statute of the Staple," 13.53, and the statutes 
relating to dcceaseil traders only (1807-33); 
ind English bankruptcy fiom 1571 to 1801 
ipplic^ only to persons who “used the trade 
>f merchandise," “sought their living by 
buying and selling," and the like. Diderot’s 
definition oC bankruptcy : “ Kaillite est lorsque 
tm marchand ou uegociant se trouve hors 
d’etat de remplir lis ongagoments qu’il a 
pris relativoment i son commerce ou ncgocc,” 
still holds true of France, Italy, and every 
Romance nation. The lien of Bhijiowncrs and 
bankers what is consigned to them gu4 
bankers and sliijiowners is Homan, but is also 
redi; covered in tlio fair courts and sea courts 
of tlie middle ages; and other special liens 
have been admitted into modern law (Code of 
Comm., Fr., 306-8 ; Ital., 508 ; Conn., 409 ; 
Sjian., 665) ; thus in Germany every trader has 
a lien against traders in respect of trade trans¬ 
actions (Co Comm., 313). As for speed, 
wlilch H goneially the excuse for detaclxing com¬ 
mercial itoni other actions, in ancient Athens 
commercial causes (ffivopiKal SUai) had to be 
des{>atched in a month, and a mouth is the 
avorag dclayindeciding an action entered on the 
“Comn;'‘icml Cause List" recently inst’^iiled 
in the Court over which Mr. Justice Channcll 
now presides (1905). 

(c) The fundamental characteristics of sale, 
oontract, and status differ in mercantile and 
other civil law. A purchaser of goods in “ 0 }»en 
market" (see MAUKKf Overt), including a 
Loudon shop, has in England a good title against 
all the world, and if you add “unless the real 
owner restore his purchase money to the pur¬ 
chaser " and leave out the word “ London,” you 
have French, Italian, and Simnish law (Co. Civ., 
Fr., 2280 ; It., 700 ; Sp., 1966, 464 ; cp. Co. 
Comm., Germ., 806-8). This law is modiaeval, 
not Roman, and contradicts the g.meral civil 
law of modem Europe. A >alo or pledge by 
mercantile agents not authorised to sell or 
pledge passes a good title to the goods under 
fcho English Factors’ Acts (1823-77, re-enacted 
1889), which only generalise a mediffival and 
modem maritime law, aud Commercial Instru¬ 


ments (q.v.) when “negotiable," which meani 
assignable at “ law nicrchaiit," |>a^ a similarly 
good title; moreovoi', coiitmcts embodied in them 
I. w oiH) assignable long before other contracts. It 
is a maxim of “law merchant” that a contract 
binds whether written or not; and this is 
allowed in most commercial codes (Fr., 17 ; 
Genii., 317, 34, etc. ; It., 44 ; Co. Civ., Fr., 
1341 ; It, 1341), and is enforced by extra 
legal sanction ou the London stock exchange 
(liules of the Slock Exchange, Stutfield and 
Cautley, 1893, p. 39): and merchants ob¬ 
tained the concession that the consideration 
for a guarantee need not be in writing 
(“Merciintile Tiaw Amendment Act," 1866, 
§4), but otherwise in this inatler civil have 
prevailed over commercial principlc.s in England 
as in tlie last S|)auish code (Co. Comm., 61 ; 
Civ., 1280). PfiSHing to spicial contracts, in 
France and Spain the gmirantoo of a bill of 
exchange, in Germany and Italy every com¬ 
mercial guarantee, and in England every 
guarantee, enables the creditors to proceed 
directly against the giiarantor; except in 
these cases, the creditor, as in later Hotnau 
law, must Jii'st proceed against the princijial 
debtor (Co. Comm., Fr., 142; Germ., 281; 
It., 40 : Sp., 487 ; Civ., Fr., 2021 ; Sp., 1137). 
Everywhere wo find common carrieis and 
common innkeepers liable for loss of or damage 
to goods entrusted to them, unless lyU 
major, or intrinsic defect, cause the loss or 
damage (Smith’s Leading Cases, 9tl» ctl., 236, 
Co, Comm., Fr., 97-98-103 ; It., 400 ; Sp., 
361; Germ., 395; Co. Civ., Fr., 1784 ; It., 
1631 ; Sp., 1602, os to caiTiei-s; contrast, Co. 
Civ., Fr., 1789 ; It., 1636 ; Sp., 1182-83, etc.) ; 
or, as in Italy, Spain, and England, accident; 
an enactment which is Roman a.s well as 
mcdiieval. Where formalities are insisted on 
by the commercial code but not under the civU 
law, it is usually because a new entity is 
created ;—thus iMutnorehips and joint-stock 
coin|>anie8, if commeivial, arc registered (Co. 
Coma.., Fr., 42; Germ., 86, 161, 176, 210; 
It., 90 , Sp., 16-17), except in England, whore, 
however, companies, and under the nilcs of 
the Sro'^K hlxcHANOB (39) such partner¬ 
ships, are registered; or it is because a new 
status is cunforrod, e.g. on infant tradcia or 
married women. The status of married women 
has been hardly affected by Homan law, but is 
the result of secular conflicts between mercantile 
canon and feudal law, of winch we see traces 
in the present law of nations. Before 1882, 
married women, if trading in “Loudon," had 
“by custom,” i,e. law mei-chant, in the city 
comts complete capacity, and if tradiig else¬ 
where with their hiisbands* consent, had 
capacity tb contract, sell, and pledge, so far as 
their trade property was concerned; since 
1882 the partition dividing traders from non¬ 
traders is broken down. Similarly, muried 
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women trading with thoir hnsbands’ consent 
have in Germany and Italy complete capacity, 
in France and Spain capacity to contract, sell, 
and pledge, so far as their trade property 
U concerned ; (Coininorcial Codes, Germ., 7*9 ; 
It., 14; Fr., 5; Sp., 6, 10; contrast, Civil 
Codes, Fr., 217-2:^6 ; It, 134-6 ; Sp., 69, 60, 
1263); and this law came from mediteval 
town law or gild law (Fertile, iiL 243 ; Gold¬ 
schmidt, p. 221, iu 117). Briefly, law 
merchant dismisses {>edantic distinctions of 
oiitwaid form, of the personality of contracting 
parties, of title and of sex, in order tliat it may 
carry ideas of sale and contract to their last 
conclnsious ; and discusses the responsibility of 
married women and ‘Mnfants” as it discussed 
that of tlio stranger on a broad human basis. 

This section may be summed up thus: 
mercantile law was far bettor and is still some¬ 
what in a<lvaiJco of other civil law. Tlmt will 
explain wliat is described above as the breaking 
away of the commercial branch from the other 
branches of civil law. But un intci*c.sting 
question arises—^which was the tiunk? On 
the one hand the arrangement of the Fnuioh 
codes and tlio language of English judges 
assume that the civil law is primary and the 
commei*cial code is secondary; that the latter 
is an oflslioot and variation of the forinor. 
If hLstory had begun witli Justinian’s codes, 
this view would be right; but Justinian’s 
codes were the last result of centuries of com¬ 
petition between civil and pnetoriau law, the 
latter being in the main law merchant; and 
besides history to a large extent starteil its 
course again in the middle ages. On the other 
hand, the new Italian, the new Sfianish, the 
new Portuguese (1888), and the German com- ' 
mercial codes, ei-ect “ law nerchant ’’ into a self- 
centred body of law, like criminal law; and 
mediteval history is on the side of tliis view; 
law merchant was built u]) in courts of its 
own ; these courts weie invented at a time 
when mercantile law hud little or nothing to 
Icani fixun otlier contein])orajy civil law, and 
the latter had everything to learn from the 
former. Perhaps tlie question is incapable of 
solution, as we should first have to determine 
the origin of our ideas of contract and civil 
responsibility ; it will be enough for our 
purpose to state that these ideas first attained 
clear expression in connection with morcaiitilo 
transactions; and in modern Europe long after 
mercantile transoQtions liad been relegated to 
autonomous mercantile courts. 

[A. Lattes, H diritio cojumercialt nella Legis- 
laaione slatutaria ddU cUid Haiiane^ 1882-83; 

di diritio atatuta-iio^ 1887 (Italian aud 
medieval).—Fertile, ^oria del dvt'itip Italkiw, 
1891-96.—A. Schaube, Dcta Konaulat des Meeres 
in P%9ay 1868,. in SchmoIIer’s Stoats und social- 
wistensckaJUichs Forschungen^ vol. 8 (includes 
Italy, Spam, and Western Mediterranean).—W, 


Silbersebmidt, JHe Enstemng des devisdm 
IJahdelsgericJUs, 1894 (i(idu<tes Austria, aud sum 
manses the whole history).—L. Goldschmidt, 
llandhuch des HaiulebsreditSi vol. L, 1891 
(ancient and mediaeval; a mine of learning). 

liefer also to 0. Hegel, Stddle und GUden det 
Genmnisidien Yotker in MiUelalicr, 1891 (in¬ 
cludes Scandinavian countries, North J^ance, 
Paris, aud Belgium). — C. Gross, Tm QUd 
MexchAni (1890) (British).—Stracca, Tracialui 
de Mer&itura seu Mercalore^ 1663.—Alarqnardus, 
Tractatus politieA-juridii^is mercaturum el commer- 
(iorum singidaris, 1662, aiid works of Malynbs, 
Beawes, and Jacob mentioned in the article 
CoMMKJtcuL Law. 'flie references to ancient 
aud mcdiajval maritimes codes are fiom Pardessns, 
Collection de lois inaritmes (inlerima: au 
XVUPsiidi’, 1828-45.J j an. 

LAWS OF POLll lCAL KOONOMY— 
EXAMPLES. 

Law of Constant Uel.itrn, j-. ; U‘>.s|s, jt. .i82; ffcinand, 

p. 582; Den veil l)eiii(in<l, p. '*82; I>iimaiii)Ii.nglv<''iirns, 
p. 683, Dinninstiiiig UUlitj, p. 6^3, Iiicioasiiig Returns, 
p. -0S3; Iiidilloruiiue, p. .683, SiiLiahle WunLs, p. ,'*83; 
Hubordniutioo uf Wants, p. 6b.i; Hubsti'i/Ution, p. 684; 
Supply, p. 684. 

Law of Constant Kktuun.—I n general, 
the increase of tlie scale on which an imlustry 
is carried on is accomj)auied by a cliango in 
the projMirtiouate cost of its product; but when 
the increased difliculties of extiuctivo indu.stry 
(see Diminishin({ RicnniNs) are set oil' against 
the economies ari.siiig from improved organis¬ 
ation in inanulactm-e (see Incjibasino Keti; un.s) 
we may find un exact balance struck, and an 
increased produce t)btjiinpd by labour and sacn- 
fice incrc;ml just in juojM)ition. In .such u 
case, the law of con.'<f(t)it rclifni-ii is said to hold. 

JiAW OF Costs.—T his is one of tlie names 
under which the well-known statement, that ex¬ 
change value tends to au equality witli cost of 
ju-tdiiction, is referred to (see Cost of Pkoduo- 
tion). 

Law of Demand.—T hi.s law is practically 
as follows. In every case, the Tnoi*e of a thing 
is ottered for sale in a market tlie lower is the 
]irice at which it will find purchasers, or, in 
other words, the demand price for each unit 
diminishes with every increase in the amount 
offered (see article Demand). (Marshall. 
Frindples of Economics.) 

Law op Derived Demand.—W hen a com¬ 
modity is such that there exists no imlepenilent 
demand for it, the demand for the goods, in 
the production of which it is as.sociated with a 
number of others, serves to determine a law of 
derived demand for the commodity in question. 
The aggregate of the prices at which the ap¬ 
propriate supplies of the other things, which 
are associated with it in the production of the 
goods, will bo forthcoming, being subtracted 
from the price at wliicli the corresponding 
quantity of those goods can find purchasers, 
the remaindo)' is the limit of the demand price 
for a given amount of tho said commodity. 




Law of DiMiNiSHmo Ebtitsjjs.—I f one, 
or more, of the industiial agents, the co-oper¬ 
ation of which is necessary for the production 
of any commodity, be increased, the others 
remaining mialterei the amount of the product 
will generally bo increased. If the incrcose of 
product bo in a less projwrtion than the increase 
of tlft industrial agents considered, we express 
the fact by saying that in this case the product 
obeys the law of diminishing returns. 

The usual definitions found in economic 
ti'catises combine a statement of the law with 
the assertion of its applicability to the cose 
wlion incroasod capital and labour are ex|)eiidcd 
on the same laud. As the law is of far wider 
application, its statemciit, ftw! from the reference 
to vhe iMiiticuIar case of land, seems to the 
writer to be «lcsirable. 

[For the limitations connected with the use 
of tile law ill the case of land, see Diminishing 
Ketu uns.] 

Law of Diminishing Utility. —The facts 
of humar. nature on which the law of demand 
is Imscd are expressed in the law of diminishing 
utility. Drofossur Marshall states it thus:— 
“The Total UUlUy of a thing to anyone (thal 
is, the total pleasure or other benefit it yields 
him) iiiereases with every increase in his stock 
of it, but not as fast as his stock increases. 
If Ills stock of it inct'eases at a uniform 
rjife, tl benefit derived from it inereascs at 
a diininMiing rate.” A few lines later this 
is abbreviated, and at tbo same time expressed 
H’oro pr'-eiscly as follows:—“Tbo marginal 
utility of a thing to anyone diminishes with 
evc-iy increase in the uniouut of it ho already 

ll.lS.” 

Some of the few cxeeptioris to the law as 
slated in this form, and mentioned in Professor 
Aiaishall's footnote, are excluded by the word¬ 
ing adopted by Jevons, \iz .:— 

“The degree of utility varies with the 
quauf ly of commodity, and ultimately 
as that quantity increases.” 

The expressions “degree of utility” and 
“marginal utility” are used to sigi Jy the 
same thing, and these latter statements make 
it clear beyo»'d any possible doubt that it is 
not the total ufilitj but the ma.yinal utility 
which diminishes. {For a full explanation of 
these phrases, see Degiuse of Utility.) 

Law of Increasing KrmuNs. — When, 
under the circumstauccs supposed above (see 
“Law of DiminLhing Returns ”), tbo increase of 
product is in greater proportion than the 
increase of tlie industrial agents concemed, the 
Law of Increasir^ ii said to be 

in operation. 

The inipi'oved organisation of manufacturing 
industries which is possible when the scale of 
production is enlarged, causes the law to bo 
sp[ilicabl6 to them in general. Further, if the 
increase of numbers among a jieople be not 


accompanied by conditions leading to a decrease 
of the average of individual strength and 
energy, their collective clRcicncy will increase 
in gi’catcr proportion than their numbers, that 
is, the law of increasing returns will ap 2 >ly to 
the natioual industry at largo (see also 
Increasing Returns). 

Law of Indifference.— This is tlie name 
apidied to the law that “In the same open 
! market, at any one moment, there cannot be 
two prices for the same kind of article.” This 
is a jiarticular case of the law of substitution 
(see below), and tlio case of whicli the truth is 
most obvious, since the sulistitutcd commodity 
is similar in every rcsjtoct to that which it 
replaces. It must be added that the hypothesis 
in dej>cndcuce on which this law is formulated 
is that the dealci’s in the market considorod are 
in possession of sullicieut knowh-dgo of what is 
taking pbice, and are sudiciently active in 
pursuit of their own interest, to lead them to 
refuse to i)ay to any person more than would bo 
deinandexl at the same time and in the same 
idace, by any other for articles precisely similar 
to those pui-chased (sec Indiffeuence, Law 
of). 

Law of Satiable Wants.— Tin’s title is 
used by Professor Marshall as an alternative to 
that of tlie law of diminishing utility. The 
foi-m of statement of tliis latter law, which 
Jevons quotes from Richard Jennings (see 
Jevons, Tlw-ory, j). 56), throw.s that feature of 
it into prominence which leads to tlio use of 
the title now under consideration. It is as 
follows:—“With ie.sj>ect to all coniTuodities, 
our feelings show that the degreos of satisfaction 
do not proceed paripasm with the quantities 
consumed ; they do not advance equally with 
each insfalmcntof tlio commodity oliered to the 
senses and then suddenly slop; but diminish 
gradually until they ultimately disappear, and 
further instalments can produce no further 
satisfaction.” We need not inocced furtlicr 
with the quotaf ny*which would merely yield 
us aiiothor exjiression of the law of diminish¬ 
ing ’’.tility at length. The concluding jihrase 
of the |)assage quoted embodies the idea of 
“ satiable wonts.” 

IjAw op the Subordination of Wants.— 
The same fact is expressed somewhat differently 
and, in some respects, more in accordance with 
actual experience, by Hanfield, thus:—“The 
satisfaction of every lower want . . . creates 
a desire of a higher character.” In comment¬ 
ing on this Jevons corrects oiid explain.s it os 
.meaning “permits the higher want to manifest 
itself.” 

It would, iiorhaps, be more correct to say 
that the lower wants are not ahsolviely satisfied, 
but tlnit, when their satisfaction has proceeded 
to a certain point, the desire to satisfy higher 
wants is more urgent than tlie desire to afford in- 
(U'eased satisfaction to the lower wants. While 
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noting, however, that frequently the power of 
aifordiug satisfaction by increasing the con* 
sumption of a given commodity is not ex* 
hausLed when such increase ceases, and con* 
sumption of aii entirely different nature sub¬ 
stituted, it is not assertkl that instaiicusdo not 
occur, and tliat frequently, in which, to use the 
words of Jennings, 'Minther instalments can 
produce no further satisfaction/* The state¬ 
ment of Baiiheld may be expressed differently, 
as, for instance, by Senior, who writes:—*‘It 
is obvious that our desires do not aim so much 
at quantity as at diversity/' This is referred 
to by Jevons as Senior’s so-called “law of 
variety/’ Tlie further explanations which 
Senior gives are just the expression of the law 
of diminishing utility already soon to bo practi¬ 
cally identical with the law under consideration. 

Law of Substitution. —When there is more 
than one method of ])roducing a given result, 
the least costly method available will bo 
selected. If thcic be more than one of which 
the cost, taking all the circumstances into 
account, is the same, it will be a matter of 
indiflbrence which is employed of these equally 
costly methods, but any less costly method 
which can bo substituted will tend to displace 
the others. 

The practical carrying out of such substi¬ 
tution as is referred to will depend, clearly, 
not only on its feasibility, but also on the 
knowledge of business men that such substi¬ 
tution is possible and would decrease the cost 
of production. A limitation of this nature 
might bo expressed in the enunciation of the 
law if desired. 

Law of Supply. —The law of costs is 
{)ractically identical with that now under con¬ 
sideration. For the limitations and explana¬ 
tions necessary, see Supply. a. w. p. 

For lAw of Distribution, see Distribution, Law 
OP i Law of Population, see Maltuub, Kbv. T. 
R ; Population ; Law of Wages (Iron), see 
Lassallb ; Marx, Kahl ; Waobs. Sec also Article 
on Dkhand ; Diminisujnu Returns ; Inokbasino 
Returns. 

IAW8 OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Gene¬ 
ral Principles. The observation of natural 
phenomena revealsmanyinstanoeswberetwo sets 
of facts are seen to accompany one another or of 
t^hioh the one is observed to follow the other in 
invariable connection. When such coincidences 
have been noted, they are frequently placed on 
record in a statement qf the form: “ The events 
A and B will alw'ays be found to occur together. ” 
A statement of this kind expresses in a general 
the result of such experience as has fallen 
to tiie lot of the propounder of this “law” or 
“rule.” A wider and more prolonged experi¬ 
ence may show that the apparent connection is, 
after oil, no more than a coincidence, or senes 
of coincidences, aod that there is no invariable 
link binding ^e e'^erved events inseparably 


together; while, on the other hand, the olosez 
observation of each event, which is naturally 
aroused by the apparent connection, may show 
that the generalisation rests on sound founda¬ 
tions, and that liuinan experience presents nc 
instance whore the “rule ” does not hold. 

Sometimes the statement goes further and 
takes the form “The event A always [troduces, 
as its result, the event B.” This is more than 
a mere statement of a definite sequence in time 
of the events, and implies a causal connection 
betwoou them. BJqnally with the form of 
statement previously mentioned, the test of 
experience alone can sufiice to establish confi¬ 
dence in the truth of such a rule ^ tins. In 
somo branches of science, the process of testing 
the truth of the hypothetical “law” suggested 
by the study and comparison of recorded facts, 
can be pursued by moans of experiments all the 
details of which are under the control of- the 
experimenter. If the statement be found, not 
only to agree with all recorded experience in 
the past, but to agree also with tiie experience 
obtained by conducting experiments and making 
observations directed to the special end of testing 
the truth of this particular allegation, confidence 
in its truth becomes firmly established, and 
wliat was alleged previously in a hesitating and 
tentative manner as a probable statement of 
general application may be referred to as a fully 
detennined “ law.” The term is properly used 
in precisely the same sense in economic science 
as in physical science, and a “law” of iwlitical 
economy must be regarded in somewhat the 
same light as, for instance, Kepler's laws of 
planetary motion. It is a generalisation from 
past experience which is found to agree with 
all that is known, and to satisfy all tests, up 
to the present, which can be applied to determine 
its vajidity. 

In every science, what may bo called deriva¬ 
tive law's are obtained, by combining the results 
of the rules which direct observation has estab¬ 
lished. These may be enunciated in the form 
of extremely simple “principles,” the tnith of 
wLich is established by the consideration that, 
only if these principles bo accepted can observed 
lesulta bo account^ for; or they may be of a 
complex nature, obtained by the process of 
uniting the effects of many causes and thus 
obtaining the complex ofl'ect of a complex cause. 

Some frequently quoted laws of political 
economy are of this nature, and much mis¬ 
understanding has resulted from an almost 
universal habit of omitting, in the enumeration 
of the causes supposed to be in action, some 
which are of extreme importance, but the 
absence of which is so unlikely that it is not 
contemplated or even recognised as possible. 
This causes little confusiou with minds trained 
in this class of investigation, but is the source 
of serious en or and of much distrust of economie 
theory in the popular mind. Too often, even 
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those who might be expected to hare in mind 
the limitations in view of wliich a given effect 
may be expected to follow a given cause, have 
wholly overlooked such of these limitations a.? 
were considered to bo so obvious as not to 
explicit cimmemtioii, and have consequently 
been led to results inconsistent equally with 
the flgid application of theoretical knowledge 
and with facta then or subsequently observed. 

In economics the process of inductive demon¬ 
stration of a general i)rinciplo is often peculiarly 
diflicult. The conduct of experiments specially 
devised to avoid the complications arising from 
the interaction of many causes is difficult if 
not impossible. The most that can be done is 
to obtain as many different combinations of 
causes as |K)ssib!e, so as to trace the common 
element in the varying combination of results 
with as much precision as can be attained. 
Simiarly, when it is sought to apply our 
knowledge to predict the result of any proposed 
airangcincnts, the modifying effect of siUTOund- 
ing circumstances must not be loft out of 
account, for, though each cause produces its 
own effect, the composite result may be quite 
other than is indicated, while attention is con¬ 
fined to a single cause with its appropriate 
effect. 

It will be seen, therefore, that economic laws 
are not in any sense absolute statements. They 
relate U assumed conditions of society, and do 
not jirofcss to do more than give certain clues 
to the probable result of any set of causes when 
tl^ose conditions are entirely changed. The 
reason of this is that though the laws which 
are known may be quite sufficient to unravel 
the complications of the changed conditions so 
far as the kind of result is concerned, the lack 
of precision as to-qiiantitative relations between 
causes and effects which characterises i^iost 
economic laws often renders it impossible to 
pred''t in detail the outcome of untried com- 
binai/inns. Within wido limits, howei -r, the 
laws which are generalisations from past and 
present experience may i-onder invaluable help 
in the prediction of the result of any hyi>o- 
thetical set of conditions in the future. Too 
much care cannot be taken to remember that 
wo often state the laws without anything like 
a comjilote enumeration of the conditions in 
connection with which we always contemplate 
their operation. Further, to quote the words 
of Professor Marshall, “The laws of economics 
are statements ot tendencies expressed in the 
indicative mood, and not otliical precepts in 
the inq)erative.”— IHnciples, Pi-cf. to Ist ed. 

In addition to the laws which refer to human 
societies and to the iufiuonce of the human 
mind on the relations between things and 
persons, there arc some statements of the result 
of observation of physical nature which are 
also frequently made use of in economic in¬ 
vestigations, and are also generally regarded as 


laws of political economy. In the deBuitioni 
which follow, an example of this class is found 
in the law of decreasing returns. 

In conclusion, we may say that, being con¬ 
vinced by observation, though perhaps not 
wholly by observation, that the events of the 
industrial world manifest order in their mutual 
relations, we seek to determine, as far as ])ossiblo, 
what is the nature of that order. The results, 
expressed in words, constitute the “laws” to 
which we have been refen ing. 

[See Cairnes, Leading Principles, etc.; Character 
and Logical Method, etc.—Huxley, TheProgressof 
Science (in Method and Rijsults).—Jevons, The 
VrindpJ^ qf Science .—Keynes, Scope and McOujd, 
eii*.—Mach, Science qf Mecftanics. —Marshall, 
Principles qf Mconomics.^'iAxW, Ritchie, 

What are Economic Lam f (in Darwin and Hegel). 
—"Whewoll, Philosophy of Uisetyvery. —Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Jiwnomy.'\ a. w. f. 

For other articles connected with this beading 
.see Economic Law; Guebiiam’s Law; Law 
OP DiHiNiSHiKO Returns, see Diminishino 
Returns ; Law of Increasing Returns, see 
Increasing Returns ; Law of Indifferenoe, 
see Indifference, Law of ; Surplus, Law of. 

LAWFUL HOURS.* Tlie state in some 
cases prescribes the time within which a trade 
may be carried on, or the number of hours per 
day, or per week, a class of persons may bo 
employed By the Licensing Acta, 1872-74, 
intoxicating liquors arc only permitted to be 
sold during certain houra of the day. By tlie 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, the period 
of employment of young persons and women, 
in textile and uon-tcxtilc factories, is to be 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. ; but in the trades specified in 
Schedule 111. pt. i., the perioii may be between 
8 A.M. and 9 p.m. On Saturdays when work 
commences at 6 a.m., if not less than one hmn 
is given for meals, manufacturing processes 
must cease, in textile factories, at 1 p.m., and 
all other work at 1.80 r.M., in non-toxtile 
factories all worn ifust cease at 2 r.M. (see 
FAi.rouT Acts). The act also contains special 
provl.ione relating to children, and to holidays. 
Under the Coal Mines Regulation Act boys 
between twelve and sixteen cannot be employed 
under groimd for more tlian fifty-four hours per 
week, nor more tlian ton hours in any one day. 
Restrictions have also been impeded on the hours 
of boj^ girls, and women working above 
ground. Premises licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in London, are to bo closed 
on Saturdays from midnight until 1 o'clock on 
Sunday, and from 31 o'clock until 6 on Monday 
morning, and on other days from 12.30 mid¬ 
night until 5 A.M. In towns outside London 
they are to bo closed from 11 p.m. on .Saturday 
until 1?.30 P.M. on Sunday, on Sunday after¬ 
noons, and from 10 p.m. on Sunday until 
6 A.ai. on Monday; on other days tiiey are 
to be closed from 11 p.m. until 6 A.M. tiu 
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following moiuing. In the coiintiy they are to 
be closed from 10 p.m. on Saturday until 12.30 
P.M. on Sunday, and from 10 r.M. on Sunday 
until 6 A.M. on Monday ; on otlior days they 
are to be closed from 10 I’.M. until 6 a.m. the 
following nioruing. By the Factory and ■Work¬ 
shop Act, 189.5, restrictions are placed on the 
employment of young |H)rsoua and women over 
time, and the employment of young j)ersona at 
night, and the lioiuB of work in laundries. 

[Rwlgraves Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878- 
1891, London, 1893.—Von Factory Legis- 

UUion, London, 1873.—Pease’s Coal Mines liegula- 
tion Act, Ix)ndon, 1888.—Paterson’s Licensing 
Ads, Loudon, 1892.] j. u. o. m. 

LAWSON, James Anthony (1817*1887). 
From 1840-1845 Whately professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin ; was ap¬ 
pointed solicitor-general in 1861; and in 1865 
attorney-general for Ireland. He represented 
Portarlington in parlianient 1805-1868, when 
lie was made fourth justice of common picas; 
in 1882 he was transferred to the Queen's bench. 

During his occupation of the professorial 
chair at Trinity, I/awbon delivered ImIuvcs on 
Political Econoviy (London, Dublin, printed 
1844, 8vo) in which he defined the subject 
os that “science which treats of the nature, 
and jiroiuction of value, and the laws which 
regulate the distribution of wealth among the 
different orders of the community.” 

After vindicating the science from tlie char^ 
of inattention to facts, he pointed out (lecture 
ii.) that a high state of civilisation implied 
inter-dependcnce, whether of states or indi¬ 
viduals. In his third lecture ho maintained 
Ai'chbisbop Whately’s position ogtunst the 
Malthusians, and disputed the theory that 
population incmasos in geometrical progi'cssion 
as against the arithmetical ratio of the food 
supidy. 

He thou went on to oxjwse the fallacies of 
the mercantile system (Iccturo iv.), and (v.) tl)e 
error of classing “conBUin[)tion” as productive or 
unproductive. In an appendix to this series 
he attacked Colonel Torrens's defence of the 
expediency of “retaliation.” 

In 1855 Lawson addressed the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association on the Dviifs and 
Obligations involved tn Mercantile Felations, 
advocating the economic necessity and expedi¬ 
ency of connnercial juobity, and deprecating 
the criminality of speculation and iinprovideuce. 

[pictioTiary of National Biography.’\ a. L. 

Tawsod was the fii^t secretary, and was after¬ 
wards (1858 and 1870-72) president of the Dublin 
®*-«tisUcal Society. He contriimted to its trans¬ 
actions, besides a presidential address, pa]>cr.‘> on 
the connection between statistics ami political 
economy, on tlio comparative a<lvautfiges of direct 
aiM indirect taxation, on the over-population 
fallacy, on commercial panics, and on the patent 
laws. He was also (1849 and 1851) Barrington 
lecturer on poUticol economy to the same society. 


I LAY DAYS. The contract entered into by 
a 8hijK)wner and the hirer of a ship usually 
I contains a stipulation that the goods ynW be 
taken out ol tlie ship williiu a certain numbei 
of days after Ijcr arrival. Tlicso are called 
lay days. After tlic time bas exjured, the hirer, 
or jfarty liable, is as a rule bouud by the con¬ 
tract to pay a certain sum for every additional 
day taken for unloading (see Demuuuage). 

J. £. C. M. 

LEAKE, Stephen Martin (1702-1773), 
Garter King at Arms, writer on English coins. 
His father was Cajdain Martin, adopted by 
Admiral Sir .lolm Leake as his heir, Leake 
having married Martin’s wife’s sister. Stephen 
Martin Lcako held many public posts, and was 
Follow of the Society of Aiitujuarics wlion about 
livo-and-twenty. He bad a lifc-longconnection 
with the College of Arms, and wrote several 
essays (unpublished) on matteis ot heralJry. 
His chief work is Nummi PritanniH Uistoria; 
ot\ an JlisloHcal dcrount of English Mmuuj, freon 
the Coaqae'it to the Uniiiiugof the T\m<Kingdiyms 
by King James and of Great Britain to the 
l*rcsenl Time, The liist edition was published 
ill 1726, 8vo, pp. 144. Tlie second edition, 
considerably enlarged and virtually rewritten, 
appeared in 174,5 (8vo, pp. 428), and was re¬ 
issued by the imblisliors in 1793 : all published 
in London. Leake designed this ivork “ (or 
the use and benetit of the curious collector.” 
It is a kind of chronological descriptive hand¬ 
book to English coins, the lirst of its kind, 
taking the coinage reign by reign, with full 
descriptions, and with a few illustrative plaU.s. 
M'Culloeh, hit, I'ol. Econ., ji. 162, sjieaks of 
it os “ this valuable treatise.” Kudiug, Annals 
of the Coinage, 1840, p]). viii., ix., considers 
that “as far as it gt>es it bas great merit, but 
the plan is too much cniitmciod , . . and 
is founded chiefly on the authority of printed 
books, instead of oi-iginal records.” 

[Noble, A llistnry of the. College of Arms and 
the. Lives of all the Kings, Heralds, and PurmU 
vants, etc., 1804, pp. 408-414, also on jip. 380, 
383, 385, 394. — JHctionfLry of National Bio- 
graphy, art. “Leake, S. M.”J b.D. 

LEASE.* A document under seal under 
w’hich the iifao of any land or buildings is 
granted for a definite number of years, or for a 
period measured by the duiation of any life or 
lives being in existence at the time when the 
lease is made. The person who grants the U8<* 
of the land is culled the lessor, the pei-son to 
whom it is gi*antcd the lessee. A lease gener¬ 
ally contains a number of covenants respectively 
to be iierformed by the lessor and by the lessee. 
The lessor’s princii)al covenant is the covenant 
‘ ‘ for quiet enjo^nent. ” The lessee’s covenants, 
with tlie exception of the covenant to pay rent, 
vary according to the nature of the lease. In 
a building lease they generally include a 
covenant to buUd a house of a certain value and 
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nature on the demised land; and iu most leases 
of iionaes the lessee undertakes to keep tlie 
premises in good ie|)air. An agricultural lessee, 
as a general rule, enters inio covenants as to I Im 
system of cultivation and the nature ol tlie 
crops, and also as to keeping up flocks and 
pre^rviug trees; and the lessee of mines 
promises to work them effectually. Leases 
mostly contain a proviso for re-entry in case of 
non-observance of any of the covenants, but the 
law, to a certain extent, protects lessees against 
an unfair use of this riglit (see Entry, hirht 
of). Protection is now also given to agri¬ 
cultural lessees iu re3f»ect of fixtures and un¬ 
exhausted improvements (see Agricultural 
Holdings Aurs ; and as to agricultural leases 
in Ireland see Land Legislation, Irish). 

A lease is a very good illustration of the fact 
that the same legjil fonn may be used for a 
niftiber of transiictions which, viewed in their 
economical aspect, have hardly anything in 
common. In tho case of an ordinaiy building 
lease the lessee is for all practical pur|W)SC8 tho 
owmor of the propeity, and during the currency 
of the lease reaps • lie benefit of all improvements 
and increases in value ; whilst in the cuae of a 
short-dated lease at rack-rent all changes iu the 
value of the property affect the lessor to a much 
greati*r extent than tho le^ee. 

In tho case of a building loose the owner, on 
i.1'8 exj)iration of the loose, enters into possession 
of his land and of a valuable addition to it; in 
tlie case of ordinary leases at rack-rents th*' 
projicjiy remains, as miudi as possible, in tlie 
‘’•>nie state : but in the case of a mining lease 
the subject-matter of tho lease, viz. the minerals, 
is entirely taken away by the lessee. In the 
hi.-’ named ca.so the ]irincipal advantage derived 
hy the landlord is tho addition to his property ; 
in the second case his entire gain coii?.ists in 
the rent; iu the third case there is generally a 
fi ■ .d rent, and in addition a royalty pro]X)r- 
tion.kle to tho output All these circ mstancoa 
ought to bo considered in schemes of taxation 
affecting the relations of landlords and tenants. 

[As to the law relating to leases see Foa, 
lidatiovship of iMiidlord and Tenant fird. ed. 
1901.—Woo.ifall, Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
17th ed. 1902.j K, s, 

LEASEHOLD PROPERTY.* IVoperty Held 
under a Lease {q.n.). If the lease is for a 
tern of years, however long, the lessee’s interest 
is in the nature of personal as opjiosed to real 
projKjrty (see Chattel). Leaseholds let for a 
term of years of at least three hundred years, of 
which at lca.st two hundred years are unexpired, * 
not being subject to any rent Having a money 
value, ami not liable to oe determined for con¬ 
dition brolcii, may now be converted into free¬ 
holds by th I leasee without the concurronce of 
tho le.ssor’8 successor in title. 

[Oouveyancing Act, 1881, § 6.5 ; Conv‘ 7 anciiig 
Act, 188i § 11.] B. 8. 


LEASh SQUARES, Mki hod cf, isarulo foi 
obtaining the be. t average rc.snlt from a givoB 
set of observations. Suppose, for instance, thal 
it is souglit to ascertain the fjn.antity of coin 
circulating in a connliy ; and tliat by diUcrcnl 
modes of procedure, each purporting to be 
equally valid, there liavo been obtained several 
values for tho sought (luantity, say x^, x^, 
. . , Xf^', the best result i.s in gciictal obtained 
by detennining x so tliat the sum of squares 
(.» —£Bi) 2 -f (a; — 3 - 2 )®+ . . . +(*«-i'’»)^ should 
be a minimum. I'his value of x ])roves to be 
Uif'Jifilhmetic mean 
see Aveiiaoe) ; so tliat in this ease the method 
of least square.^ coincides with oidinary jiraetico. 
It haa a more distinctive character in cases 
where tho data are more complicated. Suppose 
that each dafum purported to be, not the value 
of tho. circulation, but of some quantity 
depending on tlio circulation and one or more 
other unknown quantities ; as in the ciise of tho 
statistics relating to tho rupee circulation which 
Mr. ¥. C. Harrison has discussed in the 
Economic Journal (Dec. 1891). As aigued 
by the present writer {ibid. March 1892), if wo 
regard tho circulation as po.sf-ibly increasing 
during the years under observation, Ave aliould 
have twelve equations for two unknown quan¬ 
tities, viz. the-circulation-of- 1890 and the 
yearly-rate-of-increa.so. Put x for the logarithm 
of the first <iuantity and y for that of tlie 
second; then from obseivations rislatiiig to 
successive years we obtain tivclve eipiations of 
tho form x — mj — a^o; where n specifics the 
year under observation and a is a numerical 
datum. Call the left-hand members of these 
eipiations respectively Xj, Xj, etc., Xjg. The 
best value of x (and y) is obtained by determin¬ 
ing X and y so that the sum of squaics 
Xj^-4-X./ + etu. +X2|2 should bo a inhiimunu 

In tlio cxamjiles above given tho average 
Bought has been an objective thing, not, as more 
commonly in statistics relating to social 
phenomena, a i.,/hf(sGo Avkuagr). Hut there 
i.‘ no reason why the method of least squares 
sin uld not be employed to determine averages 
of the latter class. However, the data from 
which types are elicited are seldom of the 
complicated sort above instanced. Accordingly 
the rOle of the method erf ]e.a.st square.*? in tho 
social sciences aiqicars to be inconsiderable. 

A voluminous catalogue of writings relating to 
the method of least squares lias been compiled by 
Mr. Mansfield Merrimrn. Jiis own text-book on tin 
subject is remarkably clear and sinqde. It should 
be remarked that he appears to take for granted the 
prevalence of the Law of Error. Whereas it has 
been held by some msUiematiciaiis that the method 
of least squares is ap]>licable even where that law 
does not prevail (see JhmoR, Law of), v. t. *. 

L^ER, C. (1780-1859), was a head clerk 
in the French ministry of the interior. 

He published the VoUcciion drs melUeurs Dts- 
I eertations, notices, et TratUe Particulier^ relaiift 
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A VUiihire de France (Paris, 1838, 20 vols.), and 
an Eseai eur V Appreciation de la fortime privk au 
Moym Age (2Dd ed., 1847), which first appeared 
in the Ist volume of the Ukmwee dee ^vanU 
ttrangm, printed by authority of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. Tins “ essay ” was long 
considered as an authority on the subject of prices 
in France during the middle ages, aud comprises 
sundry tables of prices, official salaries, etc., with 
the corresponding modern figures. The latter may 
be usefully compared with similar tables published 
by M. d’Avenel in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15th June 1892, pp. 795 and 803, and in the 
latter’s great work, Disloire Fconomique de la 
FroprUlet des SalaireSf etc., 1894. B. Oa. 

LEBLANC, FuANfoia (died 1698), a French 
numhimatist, horn in Panphiny. Being a man 
of fortune, he took up the study of coins aud 
medals, and formed a fine coiJcction. In 1688 
ho travelled in Italy, and on his return published 
his Traite hisloriqtte des Monnoyes de France 
deptiis le c(mmeneeinent de la Monarchic jusqu’d 
present, Paris, 1690. This volume treats only 
of the regal coins, and contains numerous plates. 
A second, twice as long, which dosorib^ the 
seignourial coinage, has never been piintcd. 
From the reign of Phili])pe lo Bel the printed 
work is found(^ on the registers of the Cour des 
Monnaies, and contains elaborate tables giving 
the value of the mark of gold and of silver year 
by year, together with the value and degree of 
fineness of the gros, blancs, testons, and other 
ooina, with the same chronological ojsactitude. 
In 1689 the author had published, at Paris, his 
Dissertation sur quclques m/ynnoyes de Charle¬ 
magne, Louis le Dibonnaire, Lothaire et aes 
suecesseurs, frappdes dans Rome, This was 
reprinted with the larger work in the Amster¬ 
dam edition of 1692. &. h. 

[CantiJlou, (Boston reptiut 1892), p. 137 
refers to Leblanc, TraHe des monnoyes, Paris, 1692 
(1711, 1714, 1723). This work is described by 
H. Hi^s, Harvard Journal of Kconomics, vol. vi., 
p. 437, as ‘*a practical little book on the working 
of a mint *'] 

LEOLAIBE, Edm£-Jean (1801-1872), the 
fonuder of French Puopit-Suauino, was the 
son of a village shoemaker. On leaving school 
he knew, at most, how to read and write, 
and never mastered the mysteries of spelling. 
At seventeen ho minted to Paris, and was 
apprenticed to a house-painter. Nine years 
later he set up in business by himself, and from 
the first prospered greatly. The idea of profit- 
sharing was first suggested to him by a M. 
Fregier in 1835, who, however, aftenvai-ds 
refused to believe in its feasibility. It was not 
till ”'t2 that Leclaire felt himseif able to put 
the idea'into practice. He informed his work¬ 
men of his intention of dividing among a certain 
number of them, afterwards termed the hoyau, 
kernel, or 4lUe, 50 per cent of the annual profits 
after deducting 5 per ceut for interest on capital, 
and £240 for salary of management. At first 


the men looked on the proposal with suepfoion, 
but when, as the I'esult of the first year’s 
working, he threw on the table a bag of gold, 
and proc<^ed to divide among forty participants 
sums amounting to over £11 each, the object 
lesson proved convincing. The sums received 
varied according to the amount of the yearly 
wage. In the following years, both the amount 
distributed and the number of particifiants 
steadily increased. In 1838 he had established 
a mutual aid society, which was reconstituted 
in 1853, and hencofurth maintained altogether 
out of the annual profits, instead of by the 
members’ own contributions. In 1864, though 
not without some opposition, retiring pensions 
were substituted for the right to future division 
of the funds of the mutiml aid society, and it 
was made a perpetual slecju'iig partner, com- 
mandilaire, in the firm of “ lyclairc k Cie.” 
In the following year Leclaire retired fiBni 
active management over tlio busiiio.ss, to Her- 
blay, near Paris, where bo endcavoui-cd, with 
little success, to interest tlio country pGople in 
profit-sharing. In 1869 a formal deed was 
drawn up, setting out the nianuer in which 
profits were to be divided between the managing 
})artncr8, the regular statf, and the mutual aid 
society. Two years after, Leclaire, taking to 
heart the taunt of a socialist workman, “ Your 
house is nothing but a box of little masters who 
* exploit'the others,” threw open the benefite 
of participation to all workmen emiiloyed. In 
1872, on the day following the distribution of 
£2000 among 600 men, as the annual bi>nus, 
Leclaire died, but the work of his life stdl 
lives in the fiitu that bears his name, ami in the 
seventy firms which practise the system in Paris 
alone. He had himscl f always ad vocuted profi t- 
sharing on business lines, lie Ici't behind him 
a fortune of £48,000, and always maintaiimd 
that had he followod the beaten track he could 
not have succeeded as well, even by slmrp prac¬ 
tices. Though Ilia motives were in reality lofty, 
hecarefuHyrefrained from jniltingthcm forward. 
In the presence of death, he wrote that he was 
the humble disciple of Him who has told us 
to do onto others os we would wish them to 
do unto us ” ; but such had not been his usual 
note. According to the present constitution of 
the finn, the capital is £32,000, £16,000 being 
provided by the mutual aid society, and 
£16,000 by the managing directors, in unequal 
shares. To enable men without capital to be 
partners, it is jirovided that the out-going 
partner may not withdraw his capital until it 
lias been replaced out of the sums accruing to 
his successor as share in profits. In fact, one 
of the present iiartneis baa risen from the ranks. 
In the oa.se of the death or resignation of one 
of them, his successor is elected by the ** noyau,” 
who are themselves admitted by the comit4 
de conciliation,” consisting of the partners, and 
eight other membora, five workmen, and three 
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olerka, foremen. Of the net profits, 25 per 
cent go to the managing partners, 25 per cent 
to tlie mutual aid society, and 60 per cent are 
distributed among the employees in cash. This 
50 per cent is divided by the whole amount of 
wages and salaries paid during the year, to 
obtain the ratio of bonus to wages. Each man’s 
earffings are then multiplied by this percentage 
to find the sum due to him. The ratio of 
bonus to wages averaged during a series of years 
over 20 per eeut. Wage-s have always been paid 
at tlio highest rate current in the trade. In 
1892 there wore 936 particiiwints. The mutual 
aid society has a capital of more than £110,840. 
It luid, in 1893, 230 members. It provides, 
besides orrlinary benefits, a pension of £60 to 
those over fifty wlio have worked for the finn 
twenty veal's, half of which is continued to the 
widow for life ; and a lump sum of £40, jiayablo 
to 4]ki family at the man’s death. In addition, 
all employees, wljothcr members of the society 
or not, can claim, if disabled while in the 
firm’s employ, a full retiring pension, and iu 
any case are entitled after reaching the ago of 
fifty to one of £40, with £20 for widow, 

(€li!.iles Robert, JUographu-d'nn hivmmc utile 
I’aris, 187S.—Sedley Taylor, Projit Shariruj he 
twen <M})il(d oml lMhour{\i\i. 1-2.5), J884.—Ref. 
to Um' pin. .iple, Mill, J*rinci}ilcs of PoUlical Kco- 
nmmjs >ol. ii, App.—Mary H.art, A Irri-ef Sketch oj 
the. Afe> MHi. Ledaire, 1882.— C. V. Roebnierl, La 
aux Mn^fces, trails, by A. Troinbert, 
Paris, 1888, 8vo, pp. 245-263.—N. 1*. Gilman, 
ProJU Sharing, (’anibriilge, Mass., 1889, 8vo, pp 
66-105. — PatnmH ct (kivrkrs de Parifif Paris. 
■'“HO, 8vo, ]»p. 127-134—See also the ann. vel.; 
cojiiineiieiijg 1879 ; Bidletin de la Participation 
ou'-Menfjui ->.—Accounts of Ids jirogress by T.ieclaire, 
j);*-' Wjulfirly Cermpte rendu . . . xur les resultats de 
PariSy 1865— Twenty-eifjht Pears of Co-partner¬ 
ship at (hiue., Anciirm Williams, j)ub. by Jjabour 
Copartnership Assoc., London .—Reunion solen- 
nelk poor Vinautjuration de la rue Jean Ledaire, 
Puvi«, 1 jy4 (see also PEOFiT-SHABlNa).] u. b. b. 

LEF/r COURT. Without entering upon the ; 
dilliciilt questions of the origin and development ! 
of the leet, of its relation to the shoriirs touni ! 
and view of frankpledge on the one side, and to | 
the court Iwron on the other, it must suffice 
hero to describe it in its economic aspect. It 
enlorced, and in |)art originated, numerous eco¬ 
nomic and social regulations which are now 
either considered unnecessary or committed to 
speciaUsod local and central bodies. Besides 
some criminal offences which were iireaentable 
at the leet, but punishable at the next gaol de¬ 
livery, the charge to the jury included various 
smaller crimes, such as the use uf false weights 
and measures and bieaeb of the peace ; some 
]»olice work, such as view of frankpledge ; some 
manorial unitei-s, such as the breaking of 
boundaries and hedges, the pursuit of villeins, 
the treatment of stray beasts; some unnoigh- I 
hourly acta, such as eavesdropping; and a great! 


many regulations on social and eodnomiosubjeots. 
Of these some were sanitary: waters were no< 
to be corrupted, nuisances of various kinds 
were forbidden, diseased cattle were to be re¬ 
moved from commons, stale fish and meat were 
not to be sold. Others were directed toward? 
tlie repair of highways, the practice of archery, 
the preservation of fish and game; and a con- 
I sidorable number of restrictions were placed on 
i economic liberty, some of which would now be 
I regai-ded as intolerable. For instance, apparel 
was to be minutely suited to the rank of the 
wearer, and the quality of Froncli and Gascon 
I wiues to the rank of the consumer; the Assizis 
OK Bread and Brer was enforecd, prices of 
victuals were fixed, and middlemen were ex¬ 
pected not to make more than 5 per cent profit 
on their sales ; trees were to be foiled, and 
tanning was to be carried on, according to 
fixed rules ; millers must not take excessive toll, 
one grain in twenty or in twenty-four being 
considered enough ; forestalling was forbidden; 
certain trades were not to be united ; and 
labourers were not to “conspire” to obtain 
shorter hours or increased pay. 

These coui’ts, which existed, though at first 
often without the name of leet, on very many 
manors, I'aiiked os royal courts of record. They 
can still he traced in some places, but since the 
16th century the giwth of the commission of 
the peace has nearly destroyed them. 

[For historical position of the leet, see Maitland’s 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, Introd., with 
note A on meaning of the word.—For business ol 
the court, see Kitchin’s Jurisdictions, 1651.— 
Scriven’s Copyholds ,—Harland’s Manchester Cmrt 
Tjcet Records (Chetham Soc.).—'Wilkinson’s The 
Manner and Forme how to keep a Court Leete, 1620. 
—See also Stubbs, Const. Hift .—Gamier, Finglish 
Landed Interest, pp. 364-879.—Pollock and Mait¬ 
land, Bistory qf Inland,] E. a. p. 

LEFi:VKE DE BEAUTRAY, Piertie (1724- 
1790), was an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris. ^ 

He published in 1769 and 1770 (Paris and 
Amsterdam) his IHctionnaire social ei patritdUpus 
iU Prkis raxsonni des connamances relatives d 
Viconomie morale ewile, et politique, reprinted in 
1774 under the title of IHctionnaire de recherches 
historiques et philosophiques. E. ca. 

LEGACY. A legacy is a gift made by will 
of money or movable things. A legacy im¬ 
plies that the gilt is made by a will; it is 
primarily payable out of personalty, but may 
be charged on the real eslyitc. Wliere a testator 
desires to make his real estate liable lor a legacy, 
he charges its payment on such estate. A 
legatee can claim his legacy only after the 
payment of the testator’s debts, as the law 
prefers the claim of a creditor to that of a 
legated! If after payment of debts there are 
not sufficient assets to pay all the legacies, the 
position of the legatees depends on the nature 
of the legacy. 
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1. If a legacy be genei'al, i.6. if it does not 

refer to any sj)ecific it is liable to be 

reduced in proportion to tJie deliuioucy of assets. 

2. If a legacy is specific^ i.e. if it is of a 
specific thing, the legatee is entitled to such 
tiling unless the testator has parted with it in 
his lifetime. 

3. If a legacy is deTnonstrative, i.e. if it is in 
i(s nature general, but a specific fund has been 
mentioned out of which it is to be ])aid, it is 
not ulfccted by the alienation of such fund 
during the testator’s lifetime, and it is not 
liable to be reduced until the fund out of whicli 
it is payable Is exhausted. 

[Snell’s MyuUi/^ 14th ed. IfiOf).—Williams on 
Executors and Admimslrniors^ Loudou, 181)3.— 
The rule of perpetuities applies to legacies, i.e. 
the corpus c,anuut be rendered inalienable for a 
longer perio<l tlian a life or a scries of lives in 
boinc; at the date of the testator’s death and 
twenty - one years afterwards. A legacy for 
superstitious uses is void (Ocjodeve, Pemnud 
Property, London, 1892). As regards the limita¬ 
tion of the power of befiueathiug legacies, see 
Mill’s Pol. Ecun.f bk. v. ch. ix.; and Bcutham’s 
Works, edited by Bowring, 1‘>1 in burgh, 1848, vol. 
ii. (see JiEyuiiST, PowEft ok; JJkatii Duties)]. 

J. K. c. M. 

LEGACY DUTIES. See Death Duties. 

LEGAL TENDER. The phrase “legal 
tender,” in its juimary acceptation, denotes a 
valid offer of payment of a debt; in its 
sccoiidaiy and derivative sense, that which 
can be validly olfered—that particular 8i>ccics 
of money which, in the absence of special 
agreement to the contrary, creditors arc by 
law bound to accept in payment of debts. 
Where ihe mode of jsiymeut has been clearly 
laid down in tbo original Contiiact, govern¬ 
ments have, save in tbc case cJ some particular 
species of contracts (see Truck Acts), in 
general restricted tbemselvcs to enforcing 
when necessary the coiitmct thus made. But, 
to avert the evils incident to uncerbiinty in 
the interjiretation of contr{*cts, it has usually 
been found necessary to give a precise dcfmi- 
tion of what will, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, constitute a legal tender of 
payment of a debt. 

What money is legal tender i In this country 
the currout coin of the realm is legal tender—gold 
for payment of any amount, silver for a payment 
not exceeding forty shillings, bronze for a pay¬ 
ment not exet^eding one slnlling (33 Viet. c. 10, 

§ 4). Bank oi England notes, payable to bearer 
on demand, are, except at the bank itself or its 
branches, 1^1 tender for all sums above fisre 
po' "'Is, 80 long as the bank continues to fNiy on 
dema-id its notes in legal coin (3 & 4 Will. JV. 
c. 98, § 6). Bank of Engl.ind notes, however, 
are not legal tender in Scotland cr Ireland; nor 
are the notes of the English country bank^, or of 
the Scotch and Irish l^nks, legal tender any¬ 
where, But a tender of payment in money other 
than legal tender {e.g. country bank notes, or a 


cheque, or silver coin for a debt exceeding 40s. 
will, if otherwise valid, be sufiicient, itnlesi 
objected to on that account. 

In the United States of America, U.S. gold 
coins are (1912) legal tender for any sum; as 
also the U.S. silver dollar, e\o«pt in the case of 
agreement to the contrary. The smaller silver 
coins are legal tender for a sum not exceeding 
ten dollars (say £2). For the extoot to which 
United States notes are legal teuder see Bank 
Note (U.S.A.). See also Bimetallism; Ctrod- 
LATINO Medium ; Convertibility op Bank 
Notes; Colonies, Curuenot in; Cukubncy; 
Debasement op Coin, Hist, op ; Inconvertible 
CUURBNOV. 

' SuppoHing the quality of the tender unobjec* 
tionabie, wkai constitutes a le.(jal tender of it\ 
By English law the debtor must produce and offer 
—^uiilohS the creditor clearly ilispense with pro¬ 
duction—to the creditor, or to one who is ])resum- 
ably his authoriseil agent and does not disclaim 
authority, the sum due, at the ])iopertime and 
place, and so that the creilitor or his agent can 
examine and count the money. The tendei must 
be uncouditioual, e.g. it must not involve an ad- 
mis.sion by the creilitor that no more is <lue, or 
that it itself is not due. A tender by one of 
several joint debtors, or to one of several joint 
creditors, is valid as tender by, or to, all. 
Tender of more than is due i.s valid, but not i! 
change is required and the creditor objects to 
give it. Tender of a part of an entire debt is not 
valid, and there can be legal tender of oue of 
several distinct debts only if the debt be speci¬ 
fied on account of which the lender is made. 

[See Jevons, Money and the Mechani.'tin of Ex- 
ch/tnye, 8th ed. 18H7. -F. A. WiUker, Money. 
1878.—Smith’s Mercantile Im.w, 10th ed. 1890, 
pp. 667 $eq. —Benjamin, On t'Suits, 4th ed. 1888, 
pp. 714 m/.] A. E.a 

LEGATUM, in Roman law, is a bequest to a 
porsoi^by will of a formal kind, charged by the 
tostatoi on the uiiivei*sal .successor, hercs, to 
whom he leaves his entire property. The lega^ 
farius or legatee, the object of the testator’s 
bounty, being only a j«irticular .successor, docs 
not, like the lieres, incur any liability for the 
t^ostator’s debts. The form of the (egatum^ 
wliich is not that of request, but of command, 
di.stingui.sho8 it from the Fidkicommissum 

(y.iL). R. A. W'. 

LEGISLATION (Elibabethan). More than 
one hundred statute, dealing with the social 
and economic questions of the reign of Elizabeth, 
were jmssed between 1558 and 1601. If we 
Olid to these the numerous private acts of a 
similar character and the public acts which 
had only an indirect relation to economic 
alfairs, wo have to contemplate a legislative 
achievement which for jionnaiient and far- 
roiicliing results is without parallel in the 
history of England. It is impossible within 
the limits of an article to give a complete 
analysis of these statutes, still less to trace in 
detail the re.sult8 of their operation. Whethei 
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we regard the remarkable unity of purpose 
with W’Jiu;h they are pervaded, the skill willi 
which they make use of the social and politi¬ 
cal iniluciioos of the time, or tlio expedition 
with wliich tliey were framed, criticised, 
amended, and passed into law, they arc of the 
grcat|5t importance in the economic develop- 
mont of the country. To understand their full 
Bif^nifieance they should be considered in their 
mutual relations to one another. They 
represent a deliberate and, on the wliule, 
a successful attmijit to f^rapplo with the 
[uohloins of the roij?u of Elizabeth on the 
principlos of the Mkiioantu.k Sysi’EM ( q . v .). 
They are, in iact, the embodiment of that 
system at its host, before it had dc^jcneiated 
into a mere chaotic mass of taiiff regulations 
for the protection of the interests of small 
groii^ts of mcicliauts and manulacturers. In 
spile of the economic eirors w’hich it was 
di'liciilt if not iiiijiossible to avoid in that age, 
the acts for the encouragement of agriculture 
and navigation, the statute of ap])reriticeahip, 
and the acts dealing with paupi-rism, arc, in 
relation to the political theories and social 
structure of the 16th century, worthy of the 
admiration with which they have liecn re¬ 
garded. A list of the acts jiassed in a single 
year, the liith of Elizabeth (15(i2-1563), will 
give some i lea of the activity of the Elizabethan 
paiUaments. Tlieio were acts (1) “for the 
mayjilcnauco and ine.reaso of tillage ” (c. 2); 
(2) “lot the reliefe of the poor" (c. 3); (3) 
“touchiug dyvoi'H orders for artificers, laborcis, 
sei > mtes of husbaiidrye, and appreiitises"— 
A'M’UENTICFSUII', STATUTE OF (i/.f.) (c. 4); 
(4) ‘'t<i”.chiiig C 'l'tayno politique constitutions 
made ..r tlie maintenance of the iiavye” —Navi- 
(JATiON Laws ( q . v .) (c. 6) ; (5) “ ogaynste eache 
as shall sell any ware for apiiareill wRhout 
road,VO moueye" (c. 6); (6) “ for tlmdvoyding 
of (i/Y<-i- foiieyrie ware.s made by handye 
cralismun beyondo the seas" (c. 7^ , (7) 

“ '.oucl'ing finmers, conrioum, shoemakers, : 
and other ai-tylicois occupying the cutting 
of leather” (c. 8); (8) to lovive 21 

IIcii. VIII., “ touching servantes ombeose- 
lyng theyre .naysters gooddos” (c. 10); (9) 
“aga}iist clypjiyng, washing, rounding, or 
fylyng of coyncs” (c. 11); (10) “touching 
badgers of come and droves of cattell to 
bo lycciisod" (c. 12); (11) to continuo 2 & 3 
Hi. and M. “for the amending of liighe wayes ” 
(o. 13); (12) “for the puiiisheinont of vaga- 
bomles callyug themsolfes Egiptians " (c. 20); 
(13) “for the punishment of unlawfull taking 
of fisho, doare, (v hawkes” (c. 21); (14) 
“agaynste the caryoing of sheepskins, etc., 
over the sea, not being staple wares" (c. 22). 
Of the more importa-'u of these acts, the 
statute of apprenticeship was not fiirther 
amended during the reign of Elizabeth, 
though its operation was indirectly affected 


by the changes which took place in fh« 
poor-law (14 EIiz. c. 6; 18 Eliz. c. 3; 
35 Eliz. c. 4; 39 Eliz. cc. 3, 4, 6, 43 
Eliz. c. 2). Eor subsequent legislation in 
continuation or amendment of the act for 
the maintenance of tillage, reference should 
be made to 13 Eliz. c. 13; 31 Eliz. c. 7, 
39 Eliz. cc. 1, 2, and some clauses of the 
Navigation Acts (1 Eliz. c. 13 ; 13 Eliz. c. 
11 ; 23 Eliz. c. 7; 39 Eliz. o. 10) have 
an imiK>rtant bearing on the same subject. 
Other statutes which should be noticed are 
those making felony the exportation of leather, 
tallow, and raw hides (1 Eliz. c. 10), for the 
incorporation of merchant adventurers for the 
discovery of now ti*ades (8 Eliz. c. 17), nnd 
I “agaynst usurie” (13 Eliz. c. 8). The 
principles of this legislation were not new. 
The ordinanco (1349) and the statute of 
labourers (1351) may bo said to have con¬ 
tained the germ of subsequent legislatioji 
i on the regulation of wages and pauperism. 
Navigation acts had been passed in the 
reign of Richard II. But there are seldom 
entirely new (lef)artnrcs in economic legis¬ 
lation. It is the sagacity with which old 
laws were repealed, modified, or exixjuded to 
new problems which distinguishes the reign 
of Elizabeth as a great constructive age. 
The bills which Ix’came law w'ere only a 
small proiK>rtion of those actually considered 
by parliament or the committee appointed 
: for tliat pur])ose. Statutes were framed and 
got through both Houses with gi’cat expedi¬ 
tion, but not hastily or without careful 
consideration. Tlie development of the poor- 
law well illustrates the pi-ocedure in rogai'd 
to all the economic legislation of this jieriod. 

■ The inteiTst in the subject was so great in 
1571 that there was a debate on ilie first 
reading of a measure introduced into the 
House of Commons. This bill was rejected 
or allowed to dron in the Lords, and a 
second bill inti’odiMrd in that House on 
12th May 1572. It passed the final stage 
on 4 ill June, although during the interval 
there had been considerable disagreement 
between the two Houses, and conforeiiccs 
had been necessary. In 1697, when the 
poor-law for practical purposes reached its 
final state, one committee liad no fewer than 
eleven bills under consideration, all relating 
to pauperism. Sometimes there took place 
a lively debate in a fuH House, as in tlie 
ease of the Usury Act of 1571. But as a 
’nilo the work was done by committees con¬ 
sisting of Bacon, Cecil, Raleigh, and other 
well-known men, who met day after day 
until the legislation was put into shape. 
An account of the administration of the 
Elizabeth acts would involve the economic 
history of England until the early part of 
the 19th century. w. a. s. h. 
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LK GEKBEE, Feak^ois (17th century), 
WM the author of VArilfmitique m sa petfection 
mise en pratique eelon Vvaage des Financiers, 
Banquiers, et Marehands, which went through 
ten ^itions from 1646 to 1691, and was evei) 
reprinted in 1806 and ISIS. 

Le Gendre is thouglit by l^rofessor Oncken to 
be probably the French merchant who, according 
to the Afemoires Hietoriques of de la Houssaye 
(1731), answered Colbert: LaUsez n(ms faire," 
when consulted by the miubter, with some other 
leading merchants, as to the best method for the 
impi'ovemcut of trade. De la Houssaye puts the 
reply in the mouth of an Orleans merchant 
nametl Hazon. See Arts, on Laissez-Faire. 

[August Oncken, Jrie Muxiuie iMisseZ'/aire, 
Bern, 1886, pp. 22-38.] k. ca. 

LEGITIM. A term in Scots law. It signi¬ 
fies the right of suecossion of children to the 
peisonal estate of their father to the extent of 
one-third. This right vests in them at their 
father’s death, and is indefeasible by his will. 
It may, however, bo expressly renounced by 
any child, or discharged by special provision. 

M. 0. 1). 

LEGOYT, Alfiiri) (181,5-1885). Logoyt, 
an eminent French civil servant, statistician, 
and economist, began life as a lawyer, but soon 
entered the public service in the oili- e of Iho 
ministry of tho interior. In 1839 he already 
occupied the posts of Che/ de Bureau dc 
Vadmvtmtrdiiou gdndralc, and of Secretaire dc 
la Commission Bermanentc des Archives, lu 
1852 he succeeded Moreau de JoNNks as 
Directeur du Bureau de la StaiisluiVAi GerUrah 
de la Fraficc, which post he held until an 
advanced age. He accomplished much useful 
work in his department, including tho establish¬ 
ment of the extensive system of agricultural 
and industrial statistics which exist in France. 

Among his later works mny be mentioned his 
essay on Lcs Forces AlatAridles de V lumpire 
AUemand, published in 1877, 'ind his remarkable 
moiK^aph ou Suicide, jnihlished in 1881. 

W.H. 

LE HARDY DE BEAULIEU, Charles, 
(1816-1871), was born at Uccle near Brussels 
and died at Mons. He was one of the most 
scientific popularisers of economics of his time. 

His remarks, "The intervention of the slate in 
all branches of human activity is suitable in the 
infancy of societies: The system of liberty 

characterises manhood,*’ show a man deeply 
liberal in mind. Tie showetl himself clearly the 
disciple of Adam of J. B. Say, of Baptiat, 

ofDuNOTEK,and of M. Gustave doMolinan. He 
was a very able mining engineer, but becoming. 

1 '‘-d at the age of forty-two, Im devoted himself 
oxc.iisively to moral aud political science. A Iree 
trader by conviction, he laboured for the cause of 
commercial liberty m Belgium. ^ 

The chief of De Beaulieu’s economic writings 
are, Du Salaire, let ed. 1858-59; 2ud ed. 1862, 

8vo; Traititleineniaired'koiwmiepulititiue, 1861 , 
8vo; La PropriiUetsarente, 1862, 8vo. A.c.f. 


LEIB, JoHAiw Gsok» (t. .iming of thi 
18th centmy), was one of .lie rimnorous 
German authors whom the contemporary 
methods of tho Fiench administration filled 
with odniii'ation ; according to hia oj>inion, 
everything “which belongs to Oeconomia reqia 
was perfectly well undeistood in France."^ 

In his principal work, Von Verbesserung Land 
und Leuten, Leipsig and Frankfort, 1780, Leib 
describes the leading object of statesmanslnp— 
" to keep money in the country aud invi1 j in 
money from its neighbours.” He divides the 
population into the sustentative {nakrfuC'U) cla sea, 
comprising artisans, peasants, and misrcluints, and 
the unsustentative {nichtnahrha/tej classes; still, 
even peasants are only producers ia i,o iar a. their 
productiven^s conforms to tl.o above leading 
principle. 

[iioscher, Oesch. dee Not. Oek. m Deuti.dVmid, 
p. 302.] K. ca. 

LEIBNIZ (Lkirnitz), Baron Goti'fbied 
Wilhelm VON (1646-1716), was too univei-sal 
in genius and 8ym|)athieK not to devote time and 
energ 7 to tho consideration of economic problems. 
In his corrc8j)ondence ho claimed to have studiisd 
I them, and cs]>ecially those connected with 
currency, even to the extent of studying mines 
and metallurgy, “os mucli as any one,” and to 
have accumulated much material on this subject. 
He hold that “political economy was by fai 
the greatest i)art of political science ” (Dutens, 
v. 214 et scq.), and urged that economic know¬ 
ledge, “for lack of which Germany was perish¬ 
ing,” should to a greater extent bo imparted, in 
education (v. 175 ct seq.). But beyond the 
weight of his influence and counsels ajiplied 
where his position as philosopher and statesman 
gave opportunity, and a few judgments on 
economic matters scattered amongst his political 
monographs and his letters, he has left no con- 
trihulion to economic thought, but room instead 
for regret that a scholar so eminently fitted, 
as KiisfuiER ha.s remarked, by his philosophic 
breadth of vision, his mathematical and judi¬ 
cial perspicacity, and his sympathetic interest 
in, and sagacious judgments respecting, the 
actual condition and course of affairs, to have 
been a great economist, should not have antici- 
l)ated Adam Smith by a century. The task of 
gleaning from Ids >vriting8 the scattered judg¬ 
ments alluded to has been efficiently carried out 
in Koscher s Oeschiehte der NaMonaloekonomik 
(cp. xvii. pp. 329 et seq.), and may hew be 
summarised, l/oibiuz formulated tlio sources 
of wealth by sayhig that “the strength of a 
country lies in rebus, JuminUms’* 

(iv. 531), but especially in hominum numei^ 
(iv. 502); in connection with which latter 
statenieiit we find him estimating tho popu¬ 
lation of Prussia by multiplying the annual 
number of births by thirty. He would not 
admit opposing interests in trade and agri¬ 
culture, but saw only an eoonomio hannonj 
which taxation should bo so adiustod m no* 
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ho disturb. Agrioultore was to oommeroe and 
manufactures as the root and trunk of a tree to 
the branches (v. 677). Elaboration of matter 
involves waste. A nation exporting raw 
material only to reimport it when made up is 
as a man who consents to buy of a thief a horse 
identical with the one of which he has been 
robbe(f| because of this sole difference that it 
has lost its tail (Onno Klopp, Die Werkt wn 
LeihniZf Hanover, 1864, i. 140). Ho warmly 
praised Locke’s writings on currency, but held 
that our restoration of the coina^ in 1696 
was too costly, if magnanimous. Ho held it 
was no use to establish a sound currency 
with(mt also establishing a tarif raisonmhle of 
the pi-ices of commodities, else we get into the 
circlo of measuring money by money (Dutens, 
vi. 250), The regulation of the currency 
could only be effectively carried out by inter¬ 
national agreement (233-266). He approved 
of interest (v. 480), but mostly hoarded his 
own and he had a mathematician's 

weakness fi.r lotteries (v. 533). 

Leibniz' works are m several collections, not 
one complete- Opera, ed. G. G. Dutens (Genova, 
1768, 6 vols. 4to.); German ed. by l*ertz and 
Gerhardt (19 vols., 1878-90), and by 0. KIopp 
(11 vols., 1862-84), and one in French, by 
Fouchor de Careil, 1869, etc., to which the pages 
quoted 0 . a. f. 

LEMONXIER, Chaises (b. 1808). A 
French advocate, in early youth a fervent 
difwjiple of St. Simon (y.t’.), a selected edition 
of whose works he edit^ in 1859. Ho 
practised at the Bordeaux bar. 

Tn 1843 he jjublished Commentaire aur lea 
prijunpulea pol:ecs (Tassurawe maritime usitees en 
Prance (Pans, Bordeaux, MaraeUles, Le Havre, 
Hantea, Houen, Dankerijue, Ilaymne), Paris, 8vo, 
2vol8., a work of recognised authority. Lentonnier 
wan one of the founders of “la ligue iutematiotia’e 
de la jMiix et de la liberty,” and a regular con¬ 
tribute* to its journal, Lea Etats unia SEurope .— 
Les baa^s d'wne organiaation Jedirale de VEi n/w, 
ip]toArcd in its pages. Aa question aociale, Paris, 

1871, 8vo, is a reprint of an address delivered at a 
meeting of the League at Lausanne. Pol.iical 
economy, being a branch of morals, is founded, 
like the latter, on the independence and liberty of 
tbe individual. Fallowing Kousssau and Locke, 
Lemonnier maintains that the foundation of the 
social contract is property; at the same time 
great alterations in tlie law are needed, to secure 
its proper diffusion. 

[Introduction to Lea Lttata unis d*Europe, Paris, 

1872, 16mo, by V. loupin.] H. B. b. 

LENDA or Lezoa, inland custom duties paid 

by merchants in Aragon. The lenda imrUima 
was equivalent to our modern enstomo. E. oa. 

LBHZI, Domenico (14tl. century). A 
Florentine; among many writers on economic 
subjects, of that period Lonzi, a corn 
diandler, is noted for a history of the prices 
of provisions, and of the complaints of the fre¬ 
quenters of the Hercato Yecchio, Florence, 
VOL. 11 


against the officials who levied the tax on pro¬ 
visions. He also initiated ideas of greater 
freedom in trade. 

BpeccJUo umano o Diario di Domenico Lend 
(1320-1385), pub. with illust by P, V. Fineschi, 
ent. Storia ampendiata di alcune earestie edovizie 
digranOtOccorae in Firenze, Florence, Viviarf, 1767. 

[See G. Toniolo, Scolastica ed umanimo 
dottrine economichc al tempo dd rinaacimento in 
Toscana, Pisa, Nistri, 1887.] U. n. 

LliONOE DE EAVEKGNE (Louis Gabriel 
L^once Guilhard de). See Lavebgne, L. G, 
L G. DE. 

LE PLAY, PiEiiKB Guillaume FuiSDitRio 
(1806-1882), though not, in many respects, to 
be classed among strict economists, exercised 
a profound influence upon economic study by 
the originality of his work and the strength of 
his foliowiiig. TJie son of a custom-house 
oflicer, ho was boni at Ia Riviere Saint-.Sauveur, 
a village near Honflour, was educated at the 
Nicole PolytecJinique in Paris, where he distin¬ 
guished himself in mathematics and natural 
science, and, on passing out of the school, 
entered the service of ^e state as a mining 
engineer, in which capacity ho showed groat 
energy and powers of observation. In 1832 
ho was appointed co-editor of the Jnnales dea 
Mines, in 1834 head of the newly-formed per¬ 
manent committee of mining statistics, and in 
1840 professor of metallurgy at the school of 
mines. He systematically spent liis long 
vacations in foreign travel, closely observing 
not only the nature of the soils and their 
mineral deposits, but also the {)eoples who 
dwelt upon them, and the works, especially of 
stool, iron, copper, etc., in which they were 
employed. Ho commenced those voyages in 
1829 by a visit of seven months to Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland; and subsequently ex¬ 
tended his travels to England, Sf>ai)i, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland, Russia, and the west of Asia, re¬ 
turning to England, e.g., as often as seven times. 
The early fruits of these studies are Observaiions 
mr le /nouve7ne7ti comTnercial des principalea 
substances mivArales emlte la France at Us puis- 
sanccs 4tia'’igbres, pendant les douze demibres 
annies, et particulUrement pendant les anndea 
18^9-S2 (published in the Annales dcs Mines, 
1832): Observaiicns sur Vhidoire naiurelle et 
la richesse minirale de VEspagne, 8vo, 1834 (at 
the request of the Spanish government); Fues 
ginircdcs sur la sUUisttqtu:, auivies iPun apergu 
d'une statislique ginirale de la France, 1840; 
and Descriptions des prociAAs miUdlurgiques 
employia dans le pays de Galles pour la fabri¬ 
cation du cuivre, et recherdies sur Vital adud et 
sur Vavenir probable de la produefion et du com- 
mereede<^mital,i96pp.,Svo,lB40, In 1851 
he was sent by the government to London to 
report upon the outleiy and steel instruments ex¬ 
hibited at tbe great exhibition, and in 1865 wu 
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entrusted with thearraugemcntand classification 
of products at tlio Paris exhibition, of which 
he became coinmissiouer-genorah He licld the 
SJimo po^t on behalf of Fi'auce at the Jxmdou 
exhibition of 18(i2, and at the French exhibi¬ 
tion of 1867; and was created counsellor of 
state in 1855, and senator in 1867, in recogni¬ 
tion of these services, After the senate fell 
\vith the empire in 1870 ho did not seek to 
re-enter Parliament, but devoted the remaining 
twelve yom'S of his life to the propagation of 
his views upon social peace and tlio reconcilia¬ 
tion of material progress with industrial 
harmony. In the course of tlie travels already 
referred to, Le Play had minutely studied the 
lives and economic circumstances of some 300 
families, considered by local authorities to be 
faiidy typical of their class, and had noted a 
multitude of facts witli reganl to them in the 
hope tliat com)>arisoii and induction would 
disclose the factors upon winch the well-being 
of families really depends. A selection of 
thirty-six of the most valuable and complete 
of these family monographs constituted his 
great work, Les Ouvners Eiiropdens (Ist edition, 
a luxurious folio printed at tlic Imprimerio 
Nutiouale, 1855 ; 2nd edition enlarged, 6 vols., 
8vo, 1877-79). The core of each monograph is 
an elaborate budget of the yearly receipts and 
expenses of the family, each item figuring 
8e])arately with its quantity and average price. 
Capital is also taken into account, and inven¬ 
tories with prices are given of every article 
possessed by the family, while income or con¬ 
sumption in kind is carefully accounted for, 
and every acjcessory portion of revenue is rigidly 
traced to its ijrociso source. The budgets thus 
framed arc the most technically exact and 
complete which have yot api^eared, and must 
serve as models for all further studies of this 
kind. Grouped round the budget are numerous 
classified details which influence or explain the 
budget itself, such as the composition of the 
family in age, sex, number; history of the 
family; morals and hygiene; nature of em- 
jfloyraent; means of existence ; mode of exist¬ 
ence, numlw and nature of meals, kind of 
dwelling, furniture, clothing, recreation; and 
excursuses upon large general questions or 
small particular details inoidoutally suggested 
by the budget. Tlie academy rowai-ded the 
bwk on its appearance with the Monthyou 
prize of statistics. In 1856 TjO Flay founded 
the SocUti vtUerneUionale dcs etudes praiiques 
^^Iconomie Sociale to pumue these studies in 
different countiies. The society received aftd 
hiio retained the support of a great number of 
persons, including the most eminent of French 
economists, and still publishes every three 
months a family monograph in its'series Les 
Ouvriers des deuxpnondes. In 1881 the society 
oommenoed the publication of an economic 
jouruah la Socials (still flourishing. 


published fortnightly), which is read also by 
tlie two or throe thousand inoinbers of the 
Unions de la Paix Socialc, or .small local clubs, 
founded in 1872, to study and apply the 
methods of Le Flay. Tlie meinbei-s of the 
Society d'Econoniie Sociale also meet periodically 
for discussions, banquets, etc. 

Tite facts tabulated in the family budgets, 
while highly valuable, suggestive, and oven 
inspiring, have not yet yielded any economic 
generalisations. On this side the study is 
merely objective, not inductive. The principal 
conclusions arrived at by Le Flay himself bear 
rather upon the morals than the economics ot 
industry. They are, e.tj., the duty of the em¬ 
ployer to promote with ])atoriial care (pafriwt- 
age)y yet unobtiaasively, the material comfort and 
moral well-being of his employes and their 
families, and not to content himself with a 
cash-nexus; the importance of ^jreserviftg the 
family as a cohesive element in society, and, 
to this end, the advantage of free power of testa¬ 
tion (see Bequest, Poweu of) ; the duty of the 
state to protect the weak and injured, and to 
provide, as in England, a remedy for seduction 
by au action for damages ; tlio advisability of 
maintaining local and flexible customs ratlier 
than imposing from above general and inflexible 
regulations ; and the advantages of perquisites 
and privileges as a sauce to wages. Such con¬ 
siderations, notwitlistanding their importance, 
belong chiefly to the domain of the sUtesrnan 
rather than the economist. The ciireful studios 
of fact made and rocoitlcd by tlie school of Le 
Play, in their monographs and their journal, 
are of gi'eat value to economists ; hut Lc Flay 
himself rated tlieory too low to imjioso any 
dogma of theoiy upon his followers, and 
economists of varied shades of tliought are 
Ihifa enabled to unite among his following in 
sj)ite of their divergencies of view. 

The Ouvrie.rs Eiiropicns was a collection of 
facts. Jja Edformc Sociale (2 vols., 8vo, 1864, 
7th ed. 3 vols., 18mo, 1887) is tlio sequel of 
cfuiclusions mainly moral The other chief 
works of Le Play are L'Organisnlion du 
Travail, 1870 (an American translation by 
G. Emerson, Philadelphia, 1872; and a 
SpanisJi translation, 1894); VOrganisation de 
la famille, 1872; La OonstUation de VAngle- 
terre (in collaboration with M. Dclaire), 1876 ; 
La cmslitution cssentielU de Vhumanii^, 1 oSO, 

Le Play had evidently no scientific training 
in economic theory. Ilia grievances against 
Adam Smith and Malthus, for example, are 
largely imaginary, and would have been dis¬ 
pelled by jiersonal acquaintance with their 
works. His ambition to achieve for social 
science the success which observation, classifi¬ 
cation, and comparison had rendered to natural 
science, can haixlly be said to have been 
achieved; but his mineralogical knowledge, 
joined to natural sagacity and penetration, aid 
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fcim to throw into strong relief the infinence ! 
of cnyirf»ijmciit and “outside” circumstances 
upon the fate of industiics and of individuals^ i 
while his close study of the family shows i 
clearly the niodificjitions which jmre theory, , 
on a hyi>othesis of perfectly “fluid” iiidi- j 
viduaj^, must admit before it corresponds to 
the facts of real life. His division of the 
stages of civilisation into throe grouj^s according 
as the family is patnarchal or stable (with com¬ 
munity of goods), a fmnillc-miche or lamilystock 
(with primogeniture and younger branches), 
or, lastly, unstable (with forced partition, as 
in France), belongs rather to sociology than to 
economics, ami is not invulnerable to criticism. 
It was indeed j)arily from schism on this j>oint, 
part ly from other motives, that a small dissident 
group of Le Play’s disciples has hcen formed, 
who claim to develop rather than stereotype 
his iBothod. Thoir journal is Jai Science. 
Sodale, The SocUtd d'l^conomie Socialc lias 
branches in almost all countries. The most 
active and vigorous is that ol' Belgium. 

“The school of Le Play,” says Professor Gido, i 
“seeks to re-ostablisii social peace by authority in i 
a threefold form: that of the father in the family, 
the master in the factory, the church in the 
state, with the conditif)n of reciprocal duties on 
the part of these social authoriUos” {Frin. 
d'Seon. Fd., 4th ed. 1894, p. 85); and he points 
out that it has departed from the traditional 
optimism of the economists, classical and socialist, 
ill Fraucc. This definition of Ihcir principles is 
not entirelv accejited by Le Play’s followers, who 
contend that devotion to social duty and moral 
lesponsibility i.ither than authority are the true 
watchwords o'* the school. 

[He Fkeni'iI Sc hool ; Chribtianitt and Kcon- 
OM1C8, (1{(»MAN Catbolic Sciiool) ; article on 
“ Le Play ” by Henry Iliygs, in Harvard 
Quarterly Journal of Mcanomics, June 1896". — 
“Les cent nionographics de famille com]iarees ” 
... by Clieysson and Tocfju6 in Bulletin de 
VJn.stU' > International de Staiistiqve, 1 'l3. — 
“Workmen's Budgets,” by Henry JJiggs, Jtmrnaf 
lio'yal Stat. Soc., June 1894. — F. Anburtin, “Le 
Play,” in (Juillaumin’s PetxU liihlioihetiiie Econ- 
OTnviuef 1893.—Cb. de Ribbe, Le Play d'aj/ris 
sa correspondaneey 1883.—C. Jannot, in Qaaire 
(coles d'iconomie social Geneva, 1890.—P. de 
Bou.siers, “Le Play and Social Science” {Annals 
of AfMrican Academy, 1894).] H. H. 

LEPTON (modern Greek coin). Equivalent 
of the French centime (see Cent ; Crntesimi). 

LEROUX, PiERKK (1797-1871), bora and 
died at Paris, was a philosopher rather than a 
socialist. After hard but desultory studies he 
became a jirinter, and in 1824 established Le 
Gloh, w'hich periodreal he devoted iu 1831 to 
St Simonism. 

A few months after, ho, with Ba»ird, separated 
himself utterly from hi:, coreligionists, who 
mot iu the liue Mousigny, on the occasion of 
the publication of Enfautin’s views on, or rather 
against, marriage. Leroux then became chief 
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editor of the Revue Enc/yclop4dique; established 
in 1819 and abandoned in 1833, sixty-two 
volumes, two being tables. In 1838 he started, 
with Jean Keynaud, VEncyclopddie nouvelle, a 
monumental work never completed through lack 
of funds; eight volume only appeared, 1838-41, 
in small quarto. 

Having been ap]H)inted a member of the 
constituent assembly in dune 1848, he was im¬ 
plicated in the )U'oceedings resulting from the 
attempt of 15th May against that body, but it 
was soon seen that ho had been calumniated. 
He was again elected in 1849 to tlio legislative 
assembly. Wljon the coup d’dat of December 
1851 occurred, he was exiled and lived out of 
France niitil his return at the end of the last 
empire. Ho died at Paris during the commune, 
and was honoured by a imblic funeral, being 
looked upon rather as the head of the socialist 
school than as a theosophist. 

As a plulosopher, Ijeroux o]>]>oscd the ideas 
of the eclectic school as exemplified by Cousin 
and Henry Jouffroy, and substituted ])a]itlieisin 
sliglitiy tinged with matenaliKin. He also believed 
in the truiKHinigration of souIh, a doctrine incoin* 
patible with individuality. Man is only part of a 
whole, proceeding thence at birth to return thither 
at death, and to leave it again, but on a higher level, 
—a progress repeated incessantly and eternally in 
the past and in the future. Again, with Pytha¬ 
goras, he accepted the power of number. Tine 
“triad,” or group of three, played an important part 
in the development of his philosoj^hico-socialist 
ideas. Man is sensation, or sentiment, or intellect 
Ue may be, and sometimes is, all three at once, 
but one of these tendencies predominates in him. 
Tlte union of three individuahties, one possess* 
ing Sensibility (imagination), another sentiment 
(the heart), tlie thinl knowl^ge (reason), as the 
predominating quality is indispensable for the 
realisation of progress. Social harmony results 
from this triad, which Pierre Leroux discovers in 
God—as power, love, intelligence; in the family— 
as father, mother, and child; in the nution^city, 
commune, state; i' the people—citizen, partner, 
functionaiy ; in the motto of tlic French republic 
—Liberty,Equality, and Fraternity (perhapsauthor 
of it) *, in production—capital, laiiour, land, etc., 
etc. Pierre Leroux discovers it everywhere, attri¬ 
buting to it a secret power, recalling the astrologers 
of the middle ages. The reasoned proof of this 
pretended law must not be asked of Pierre Leroux; 
he takes little pains to deroou-strate it—he asserts 
and prophesies at random. Besides this, though he 
never betrayed poniiflral tendencies like Eufontio 
and Auguste Comte, he proi^ed to establish a 
religion. His socialism was ontfrely speculative. 
He neither sought to enthrall by brute force nor to 
inveigle people to his ideas. Thoroughly sincere in 
his errors, but couviiiced that he was right, he set 
forth his doctrines with warmth, with an eloquence 
often marred by wilful exaggerations, by intentional 
repetitions* wearisome to the reader. 

He was an ardent partisan of equality not only 
iu public but in private life. He approved meali 
in common. In^viduality according to him is an 
evil, collective action alone promotes the welfare 
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of hnmanity. The state hohling the instruments 
of production in its own hands is to distribute 
work according to the capaljilities of every man, 
to divide the n'siilts according to the necessities 
of every man. l*roj)erty, through inequality, is 
the .scapegoat charg^ with all the sins of this 
world, lie thus roaches a collectivism and even 
a commtiinsm which anarchists would consider 
rather reactionary nowadays. However, lie pre¬ 
serves the iumlly and unreservedly asserts the ex¬ 
istence of God. But he dciiouuccs Malthus and 
his disciples at least as vigorously as Proudhon 
did. 

There is nothing new in the economic ideas of 
Pierre Leroux, except his intemperate declaitiations 
against society, embodied in a gi'eat mass of quota¬ 
tions generally warped from their right meaning 
by change of surroundings, but showing the extent 
of his reading, ill ilirccted as it was. Pierre 
Leroux, with bis great intelligence, could, by 
methodical and close study, have produced 
useful and durable works. ilo preferred the 
easier road of half-knowledge and substituted 
sophisms for science, thus Hattcring the ignorance 
of the masses and obtaining some popularity, 
though without having aimed at it. 

Pieri'o Ijcroux was hiiicere and did not deserve 
the cpitliets of quack and mountebank which 
Proudiion less than any one else had the riglit to 
apply to him. He lived sinqjly, eveu for a work¬ 
man of his condition. His private life won the 
esteem of all who knew him. 

Leroux wrote much ; the following are his 
principal works:—i)e thumaniU, 2 vola. 8vo, Ist 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1845 (contains an article in the 
Revue dee deux mondes of 15th Pebruary 1836 
on ‘ ‘ Le lionlieur ”).—De VJCgalile, Ist ed. 1838,2nd 
ed. 1848, 8vo, composed of articles which appeared 
in the Knajclo})idie noavdle.—De la plimUhralie 
on du gouver/Lement des richest 16ino, 1848, an 
article which a^ipeared in 1843 in the Revue indi- 
pendaiUe, a monthly republican publication estab¬ 
lished by Mme. Georges Sand in Nov. 1841, in 
opposition to the Revue des deux inondeSf the 
monarchical jieriodical of that time. The Revue 
iiU-Upendante ceased to appear 24th February 1848, 
and forms 30 vols. 8vo),— 
ou du culle, 1814 .—Malthus et Us icemonmleSt ou 
y aura-i-il toujowrs des fiauvreSt 1849 ; articles 
which appeareil in 1846 in the Reme Sodalet a 
monthly periodical started by Pierre Leroux in 
October 1845, with this sub-title, Ou solution 
padjuiue du pnMem du proUtariat. It ceased to 
appear in 1847 .—Discours mr la situation actuelle 
de la socicU el de Vesprit kumain; one voi. 8vo, in 
1841, in two vols. 12nio, 1847,—-a reproduction of 
several articles published liefore 1841 .—Lecarrosse 
de M. Aguado, a fragment, 8vo, 1848.— J)u 
c.}yristiani8Tne et de son origins democratique, 12mo, 
1848, an extract from the hMq/cUqiidie nouvellc.-r- 
f ‘-'t d'une constitution d4moc.mtique et socialtt 
8vo, 1848 .—La gr^ de Samarez, a philosophic 
poem, Paris, 1864, uniinished, only three parts 
ap|icarod. . a. o. f. 

LESLIE, Thomas Edward Cliffe (1826 I- 
1882), was born- in the county of Wexford, 
Ireland* The year of his birth is commonly 
said to have been 1827, and that date appears 


on his monument at Belfast; but according 
to the matriculation book of IVinity College, 
it was 1825. lie was the son of an Anglican 
clergyman. After receiving some instruction 
in the cla&sics from his fatJior, he was sent te 
lung William’s College in the Isle of Man 
In 1842 ho entered the univci-sity of publin. 
It is worthy of notice that John E. Cairnes, 
William IC. IIeaun, author of J’lutology and 
The Aryan UoiiscJioldt and Richard II. Walsh, 
afterwanls professor of political economy at 
Dublin, and author of a work ou Metallic 
Currency, were in the same class with Leslie, 
He obtained a scliolarsliip in Trinity College, 
a distinction tlieu to bo won only by classical 
knowledge, and graduated as senior uioderatoi 
in logics and ethics in 1847. Ho was called 
to the bar in 1848 ; but in 1853, ceasing 
to seek practice, became prolessor of pqlitical 
economy and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, continuing, however, to reside in 
London. He now devoted himself altogether 
to economic and social studies, and during 
the Ibllowing years wrote many articles in 
dilTeront periodicals on questions of the day. 
Ho travelled on the Continent in his holidays, 
and studied pei'sonally tlie economic condition 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, especially 
of the niral iioiiulation in thosp countries. 
Tlie wiitiugs founded on tiiese observations 
attracted much attention, and excited the 
admiration of J. S. Mii.l; a good specimen 
of them is sujiplied by tlie essay on Auvergne, 
lu the course of these tours he made the 
acquaintance of some distinguished men— 
amongst them, of L. de Lavj uonk and E. do 
Lavei.eyk ; to the memory of the foiHier of 
these he paid a wann tribute in an obituary 
notice in the Fortnightly Review for February 
ISSl; and with the latter he continued in rela¬ 
tions of cordial intimacy to the close of his life. 

In 1870 he published Land Systems and 
Industrial Economy of Irdiind, Eiujland, and 
Coniinantal Countries; and two essays of his 
a])pearcd in volumes issued under the auspices 
of' the Cobdon Club, one on the Land System of 
France, 2nd ed., 1870, a defence of peasant 
proprietorship; and the other on Financial 
TUform, 2nd ed., 1871, a criticism of the 
system of indirect taxation. In 1879 he 
collected a number of his scattered papers under 
the title of Essays in Political and Moral Philo- 
Sophy, A second edition of tliis volume has 
appeared since his death, in which some of tlie 
essays have been omitted ; and others, written 
after 1879, have boon included. Those who 
would cither understand the character of liis 
mind, or conceive aright his systematic views 
on political economy, must stndy both these 
volumes. He had now arrived at the fulness 
of his powers; he had matured his opinions, 
and extended his experience and knowledge in 
various directions, It was natural to expect 
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fircin him somethiDg designed on a larger scale 
than anjUjing he had yet produced. He was 
known to have been long engaged in j)re|»aiing 
an economic and legal history of England. Bn t 
the manuscript was, unfortunately, lost in some 
unexplained way dunng a tour in France, and 
the bo§k was rover rewritten. The article on 
the “History and Future of Prolit” iu Fort. 
Review, Nov. 1881, “is believed to have been 
iu substance ami foiTU an extract from it.” 
The papers be left behind contained many 
notes, vererenena, and isolated jiassages, intended 
beyond doubt os materials towards this work, 
but nothing was found snIUciently complete or 
coherout to be given to the world. Ho had 
Buffered for years from a painful mahuly, recur¬ 
ring at uncertain intervals, which often made 
intellectual exertion impossible ; so that, wliilst 
some }|‘rhai>s tlionght he miglit have done more, 
those who knew him womleied that he was able 
to do so much. lie sank under one of the 
atUcks of tins disease during a visit to Belfast 
on professorial duly. 

Leslie has treated seveiul special subjects, 
such as Pkioer, Waoks, tlie Distribution or 
TiiK Pujicious Metals, and the Irish agrarian 
(jiiestion, with great ability. But the eminent 
service wiiich secures to him a permanent place 
in the hictoiy of social scienco was that of 
having fouvded tlie Euglisli iiistorical school of 
political economy. He was the first of our 
fellow-countrymen to lay down and defend the 
philosophical principles on wliich the His¬ 
torical Method rests. This he did to some | 
extent in earlier writings; but what may he , 
called his de^ isive imjiufesto on the subject 
was 0 . essay which ap|>eared iu the Dublin 
uuiversuy periodical, llcniiaUuria (vol. iv. 
187G). f(»llow'ed up by an article entitled 
■‘Political Economy and Sociology,” in tho 
Forpn.i(jhlly Review for January 1879. 

He ms himself mentioned that the first 
influence which inclined him in this historical 
direction wjis that of Sir Heniy Maine, whose 
lectures he had attended as a law stuf-oiit. 
Maine had represented existing juristic institu¬ 
tions as tho result of a long evolution, and 
Leslie was thus led to apjily tlie sane method 
to the economic phenomena of society. At 
a later period he became acquainted with 
Roscher’s GcscluchU der NalionaUOekorumie in 
Deutsdtlaiui, and gave an account of it in the 
Fortnujldly Review, and he also mentions with 
marked commendation Knics's well-known 
treatise on economic method. Ho was, however, 
by no means a mere copyist of f'cse works, 
but approached tlio' whole subject from an 
indeiiendeiit iwint of view of his own, tliough 
well acquainted with tho general line taken 
by Roschkb and other German economists. 
Ho was also much influenced by the PhilosophU 
Positive of Auguste Comte, of whose “jn-o- 
digious genius ” lie speaks in one of his essays, 


though he did nol accept tho social polity oi 
the religious system of that groat thinker. 
But, after allowing foi- all lhe.so influencos, 
there I'cmain in tlie way in wliioh ho presents, 
vindicates, illustrates, and applies the method, 
such 'freshness and originality as show it tc 
have been, iu tho form in wliich lie conceived 
it, a genuino ]iroduct of indejicudeiit thought. 
Mo.st of what he has loft us is fragmentary, 
but it has a value far more than correspond¬ 
ing to its quantity. His labours, though 
they have largely nifidilied contemporary 
opinion, have not yet by any moans produced 
their entire eficct, or fully received the recogni¬ 
tion they deserve; it may be safely pi*edieted 
lliat, with the progi-c.ss of general sociology, 
they will be more and moio liiglily appreciated, 
and he will lie seen to have taken a leading 
{lavt in a gi’cat work of scientHic vcfnnu. 

\Fnn/cL Jlrit.. 1 Itli e*!.— Uamlw. dcr fitaatewiS’ 
Rensehaflai. The present arlicle, like ibc two 
here cited, is largely foun«le<l on personal know¬ 
ledge.] J. K. I. 

LETROSNE (or Letronh) (Jrii.LAUMK 
Francois (17*28-80), born at Orleaii.s, died at 
j’aiis, began life as a writer on legal subjects 
and a pupil of tlio well-known Pothier. At 
first “natural rights” and tho “rights of man” 
eutiiely absorbed his intellectual activity, but 
ill 1704 he was attracted by Quesnay and 
became one of his followers. 

Till 1777 txtrosne did not write more than 
articles for tho Journal de I'agriculture, du com.' 
merce, et dee finances, and panqildets. llis moat im¬ 
portant economic work is I)e Vordre social, outrage 
i s^iivi d'un traiU ehonentaire snr la valeur, (argent, 

I la circulation, Vindustrie, U ammei-ce intfrieur el 
edhieur, 2 vola. 8vo, 1777. Tlio lirst volume, a 
course of lectures on social onler ; the secoml con¬ 
tains a treatise with tho special title “De I'intorSt 
social par rapport i la valeur, la circulation, i 
I’industric, et au commerce iiitdTiour et exterieur.” 
This section is reprinted in the collocf ion of GuU- 
laumin {Physwerats, iS'fl). This work is praise- 
worthy,—the 8 t 5 de is more .simple and clear than 
is usual iniong the physiocrats. Though Letrosno 
possessed the Ivvien siccum, he never attained the 
reputation of Mbucibr de la Riviere ; but hU 
book, J)e l'administration jrrovinciale et de la 
r4for)ue de VirnyU, followe<l by a DmerM'wn sur 
lafiodaliti, 1779, is still froipieutly quoted. It 
is a ponderous volume, scientific in tone, which, 
from tho point of view of the linnncter, had the 
advantage of appearing four years before the work 
of Necker on the ailminisLratkm of tlio financial 
allairs of France; and from the point of view of 
the politician, of appearing ten years before the 
celebrated night of 5tli August 1789. A. 0. f. 

Eugene Daire, in the short notice of Letrosne 
in tho OoUcciim des Principaux Fconmisies, 
remarks of*tomo iL of the second section of the 
work mentioned above, De VinterSt soewl pa/f 
rapport d la valeur, etc., “that it treats the econ¬ 
omic questions with which it deals with a depth 
of view which it is impossible not to recognise.” 
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The school of the physiocrats had complete con¬ 
fidence in the continuity of material progress and 
In its influence on tlio welfare of individuals. 
'‘No one can live without the aid of his fellows; 
the labour of others Iielps us ; the transformations 
of matter, the improvements in tmnsport; llio 
improvements of the laud, all inventions ]>ast and 
pi'esent, whetlier near or at a distance, all are 
useful to us." 

The paragraph at the conclusion of Letrosne’s 
l)Ook expresses these opinions with force and ful¬ 
ness. “ 1 have sliown in this work what is the 
origin of value and its influence on tlie revenues 
and the prosperity of a nation. I have marked 
out the functions of money, the source and the 
effect of circulation. I have described the nature of 
the results of industry and commerce, their useful¬ 
ness in relation to our wants, but tlicir absolute 
sterility in relation to the inei oase of our wealth. 

“ From these truths I have deduced the unity of 
socwl interests and its conformity with the laws of 
justice. . . . 'I'be philosophers . . . never cease to 
tell us that it is necessary to encourage cultivation. 
We must support industry and look on them as 
two sisters. Without doubt they are two sisters ; 
but one an elder sister who supports tiie younger, 
and the elder sister lias never souglit for exclusive 
privilege nor for advant^e, nor for bounty agaiiLst 
her younger sister. Industry has to be supported, 
but this should not bo by injuring eitlier directly 
or indirectly the cultivation of tiie land which 
supports it Tt is not through the leaves, it is 
through the roots that the tree grows ; the leaves 
adorn it, and even contribute to its growth, but it 
is the roots which supply the sap which tliey 
employ.” 

Lm'EH OF ADMINISTRATION. Sec 
Administuation, Lktteus of. 

LETl’ER OF ALLOTMENT. A subscriber 
to a new company, or to an issue of shares, 
bonds, or public securities, receives, in reply to 
his application, a letter, properly signed, in 
which is stated the amount, if any, allotted to 
him or her. It is usual, on this letter, to 
8]>ecify the amounts ]>ayable, and the dates on 
which tlicy respectively fall due. ITio letter 
also contains a receipt for the amount already 
received from the subscriber. 

When an issue takes place of shares of a 
company which are thought likely to proceed to 
a premium, the allotment of the shares is often 
very greatly sought for, Eflbrts are made by the 
applicants in many ways to obtain a share in an 
enterprise which may produce a considerable profit 
without any serious labour to the applicant and 
an undesirable spirit of gambling is thus en¬ 
couraged. A. B, 

LETTER OF APPLICATION. When an 
«.>'ue of shares, bonds, or other securities is 
offered to the public, those who apply do so in 
the terms laid down and on the i'onu provided 
by the Prospectus (q.v.). Tlie fonu is usually 
a mero request for the allotment of a specified 
quantity of theusue, the subscriber enclosing 
a cheque for the stipulated deposit—usually 5 
per cent or mojp of the amount applied for— 


without which his application will not l* 
entertained. A. E. 

LETTER OF CREDIT. See Ckruit, 

LETTIiU OF. 

LETTERS PATENT. See PaI’Ents. 

LEU (Roumanian coin). The equivalent of 
the French franc (see Franc). , 

LEV (Bulgarian coin). The equivalent ol 
the Frencli franc (see Franc). 

LEVANT COMPANY. See Turkey Com¬ 
pany. 

LEVANT DOLLAR. Soo Dollar, Maria 
Theuk'^a. 

LEVANTINE THALER. Soo Dollar, 
Maria Theresa. 

LEVI, Leone (1821 - 88), economist and 
statistician, born at Ancona of .lewish j>aiciits, 
in later life became a Christian and a devoti ii 
member of tlie Presbyterian Chun;h. X****'“®^ 
to a commercial career, lie went to LiverpcKil in 
1844, to extend his brother’s business as com¬ 
mission-agent and merchant. ,Uo became 
naturalised, and aoi|uiring the English language, 
soon established a connection. After the crisis 
of 1847, however, the business failed, and he 
obtained emjiloyment in a inercantilc house in 
Liverpool. In 1849 he advocated, in letters to 
the Liverpool Albion, the establishment of repre¬ 
sentative chambers of commerce, and of per¬ 
manent tribunals of commerce, constituted of a 
legally-tTaine.d judge, with mercantile aswe-ssors. 
These letters formed the basis of two ^lamplilets, 
—Chambers aiul Tribunals of Oommeree, and 
jrroposed General Chamber of Commerce in Liver- 
pool (184 9), and The Stale of the Law of Arbitra¬ 
ment, atidproposed Tribunal of Oonmerce{ 18.^0). 
The Liverpool chamber of coinmeree was immedi¬ 
ately established, with Levi as honorary secretary; 
siipilar institutions followed at Leeds, Bradford, 
Hull, and other centres of industry, and finally 
in I^ondon. As secretary to the Liverpool 
chamber, Levi acquired through official channels 
“exact information about foreign chambers of 
commerce, and the laws applying to commercial 
transactions in their respective countries.” The 
result was a synopsis of the commei'cial law 
of Christendom which might serve as a step 
towards an inteniatioual code of commerce. 
He interested the Prince Consort and other 
influential personages, and further expounded 
the scheme in lectures delivered in the chief 
cities and towns of the kingdom. In 1852 
ho wrote Commercial Law: its Principles 
and Administration ; or, the Mercantile Imw of 
Great Britain compared with the Codes md 
Laws of Commerce of the following Mercantile 
Countries (fifty-nine being enumerated), and 
the Institutes of Justiniam. The publication 
became an inteniatioual event, and gold medals 
and prizes were showered on the compiler. At 
Levi’s suggestion, a congress was held in 
November 1852, to discuss practical measurei 
for humonising the laws of the three kingdoma 
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As the result of a royal commission of inquiry, 
the Merwiutile Law Amendment Acts of 1856 
were passed, which removed some of the more 
conspicuous discrepancies between Englisli, 
Scotch, and IrLsli law. The commission like¬ 
wise examined into tlie expediency of introducing 
the principle of trading with limited liability 
into tiie law of imrtnersliij), but to Levi’s dis¬ 
appointment reported against the proj)osal. In 
1853 Levi gave evidence before a ])arliameiitary 
committee in favour of the collection of agricul¬ 
tural statistics, but nothing of importance in 
this direction was done until thirteen years 
later. In 1855 he road a paper before tlie 
Law Amendment Society, On Jadicial Siaiifttii'A, 
and drafted a bill on the subject which Brougham 
introduced in the Lords but aftemards with¬ 
drew. 

Levi was appointed, in 1852, to the newly- 
constftuhid chair of cominci*cial law at King’s 
Colleg(;, London. Ho removed to the metro¬ 
polis, and was Ciilled to the bar at Lincoln's 
Iim in 1859. He long and ably discharged 
the duties of his ill-romunerated professorsJiip. 
A free-trader by conviction, and not content 
with arguing against protection on absti'act 
ground.s, lie collected a large mass of statistics 
of a prao-tical character. His communications 
to the TiKtctings of the British Association, and 
his lettors to the Times on commercial and 
linancial sxdijocts, gave him a high reputation 
as a statistician. He was a frequent contributor 
to the journals of the Statistical Society, and 
rcprcscnttal the society at foreign congresses. 
In 1861 ho received from the university of 
'J'ubingcn the dcgrco of doctor of economical 
ami T'olitical science. He was honorary secre- 
taiy J' tho njctjio committee of the Biitlsh 
Association, and of the international association 
for promoting one uniform system of weights, 
measures, and coins. In 1887 Levi visited 
Italy as a delegate from the Statistical Society 
to the congress of European statisticiai held 
at Rome. He also visited his native town of 
Ancona, where he founded, in connection with 
the technical institute, a free scientific ijbrary 
and a lectureship on the laws of commerce in 
relation to soiciicc and moral inteniational laws. 

Tho following is a list of the most irn^)ortant of 
Levi’s works :—In 1854 he published his Manual 
of the Mercantile Law of Great BHtain and Ire¬ 
land. In support of his views on international 
arbitration he publishetl The Law of Nature and 
NcUions as affected by Divine Law, 1855 ; Peace 
the Handmaid of Commerce, with Remarks on the 
Eastern Crisis, 1876 ; War and its consequences, 
Fcanomical, Commercial, Financial, and Moral, 
with Proposals for the Fstu 'ilishment of a Court 
qf International Reference ar.d Arbitration, 1881; 
and International Law, with Materials for a Code 
of Inlematiorud Law, 1887. Ho also wrote 
Annals of British Leyidation, being a classified 
and Analysed Summary of Public Bills, Statutes, 
Accounts, and Paperst Reports of Committees and 


qf Commissionei's, and of Sessiimal Papers generally 
of the. Houses of Lords and Commons, togeihot 
with Accounts of Commercial Legislation, Tariffs, 
I and Facts relating to Foreign Countries, 1856-65. 
ITie fourteen volumes of this work wore afterwards 
expanded into eighteen under the title of AnnaU 
of British Legislation, being a <ligc.st of tlie 
parliamentary blue-books to 1868. 

To the condition, wages, and savings of the 
working classes licvi jiaid special attention—see 
reference to this in papers on Changes in Average 
Wages, etc., by A. L. liowley, Journal of Statistical 
Society, June 1895. Among the rejioits and 
pamphlets wliich Levi wrote on those topics ore 
Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes, with 
some Facts Ulusiralive of their Economic Condition, 
from Authentic and Official SouTce.s, in a rc]iort to 
Mr. Michael T. Hiws, M.P., 1867. Estimate of 
the amount of Taxation falling on the Working 
Classes of the United Kingdom, a rcpoit to Mr. 
M. T. Bass, M.P., 1873. Work and Pay, oi Prin¬ 
ciples of Industrial Economy; two courses of 
lectures delivered to working men in King’s 
College, London, with the rciioit of tlie committee 
of the Briti-sli Association on combinations of 
labourers and capitalists, 1877. The Economic 
Condition of Fishermen, 1883, being a paper read 
at a conference at the International Ki-'heries Ex¬ 
hibition.— Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes, a Report to Sir Arthur Bass, 1885. 

Ix^vi’s rao.st imiKirtant work was his History of 
British Commerce and of the Economic Progress 
of the British Nation, 1763-1870, imblished 1872, 
second e«lition 1880, with graphic tables, and a 
continuation down to 1878. The history embraced 
the researches of a lifetime, and became a standard 
work of acknowledged value. In addition to the 
above, the author published many sejianite lectures 
on economic or commercial subjects. He likewise 
edited treatises on tho metric system of weights 
and uiea.suros. 

[Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 
li. —Men of ike Time, 12th ed. —Dictionary of 
National IHograpky, vol. xxx.; and the various 
works of Levi, together with an autobiographical 
fragment, The Story of my Life, privately jirinted 
in 1888.] . o. B.B. 

LEWIS, Sir George Cornkwall (1806- 
1863). was an eminent scholar, author, and 
statei^man. 

In 1830, together with J. S. Mii-l, ho attended 
Austin’s lectures on jurisprudeuce at Ijomlon 
University, and, a.s the first fruit of his studies in 
this line, there appeared, in 1832, his well-known 
and suggestive ITemarks on the Use and Abuse of 
some Political Terms, an attempt “to illustrate 
the various uses of the principal terms belonging 
to political HciiMice,” umlertnken “witli the view 
of affording to political speculation the assistance 
to be del ived from a technical vocabulary ” 

(p. 1). 

In 1833 Lewis was apiminted assi.«tunt-com« 
missiouer on the Irish Poor inquiry Commission, 
and wa% shortly afterwards directed to make a 
particular inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
Irish resident in the United Kingilum. See hit 
report in appendix to First Report of Irish Poor 
Inquiry Commissioners [Pari, Papers, 1836| 
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xz!v. 427-642), also his Remurka on the Third 
Iteporl of the Irinh Poor Inquiry Commissioners 
(Loudon, 1867). Aguiu in 1834 be was included 
in the commissiou to inquire into the state of 
church property and church aifaire generally in 
Ireland. Tlie facts that came to his knowledge, 
and the conclusions he arrived at on the Irish 
problem, are clearly set forth in his Local Dis¬ 
turbances in Irelaiid and the Irish Church Ques¬ 
tion (Loudon, 1836), in which, inter alia, he 
advocates the introduction of an efllcieut work¬ 
house system (cp. Letters, pp. 47-50, 83-85, 189- 
191). In January 1839 he succeed^ his father, 
Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, as one of the three 
principal poor-law commissioners, and held this 
dinicult post till the commission was dissolved 
and reconstituted in 1847 (cp. Letters, pp. 102, 
103, 149-151). 

In 1817 Lewis entered parliament, and in Lord 
John Russell’s first administration he held ollice, 
first as secretary to the board of control (1847-48), 
then as under-secretory to the borne office (1848- 
50), and finally as financial secretary to the 
treasury (1850-62). While at the homo office 
he endeavoured, though without success, to carry 
bills—(1) abolishing turnpike trusts and placing 
highways under a mixed county board ; (2) ameini- 
iiig the law of parochial assessment [Letters, 
pp. 204, 205, 220, 223). Defeated in the general 
election in 1852, he re-entered parliament in 1855, 
and shortly afterwards, on the invitation of Lord 
Palmerston, ho reluctantly accepted office as 
chancellor of the exchequer. To him it tell to 
meet the financial drain of the Crimean war; and 
this, in his war budget of 1855 and his transition 
budget of 1856, ho accomplished with a consider¬ 
able measure of success. Of the total war ex- 
))enditure, amounting to about seventy millions 
(see Buxton, Finance and Politics, vol. i. p. 
155 n.), more than half was contributed by 
imruediato taxation. While he borrowed, he 
at the same time imposed taxes sufficient, if 
maintained, to extinguish within a limited 
period the additional debt; and that tliis 
was not effected is to be ascribed mainly to the 
fact that his statesmanlike proposal, in his budget 
of 1857, to maintain taxation on a modified war 
footing till 1860, was only partially adopted. It 
was on the occasion of introducing the budget of 
1857 that Lowis startled friends and opponents 
by protesting against the principle of simplicity 
in taxation advocated by Adam Smith [Wealth of 
Nations, M'Culloch’s ed.,pp. 297-400), and subse¬ 
quently adopted with striking •nccess ns the guid¬ 
ing principle in the fiscal legislatipii of Huskisson, 
and Gladstone- As against this ho com¬ 
mended the doctrine of Arthur Toung, that taxa¬ 
tion should bear “lightly on an infinite number 
of points, heavily on hone ” (quoted by Northcote, 
Tsoenty Years of FinanciaX Policy, p. 309). In 
November 1857, owing to tlio existence of an 
acute commercial crisis, the Bank Charter Act 
was suspended on Lewis’s iccommeudatiun (see 
Bank Notb ; Ckisbs). To cover this action he 
obtained the passing of an Indemnity A^ in the 
following month, and at the same time a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into tlie work- 
log of the Bank ^ta. 


Lewis was not a great speaker; he lacked the 
oratorical impulse. But he was at once a quiet, 
unpretentious scholar of great and varied learn¬ 
ing, and a statesman of high principles and 
reliable judgment; a plain man who could not be 
ainbiguou.s, and who never mixed, as Baqbhot 
puts it [Biog. Stsidies, pp. 208, 209), the diagnosis 
with the prescription, whose character was fnarked 
by a straightforward simplicity, untiring industry, 
great regard for facts, and a Ijorn love of truth, 
llis knowledge was as accurate as it was varied ; 
his conversation itself had **tho flavour of exact 
tliought ” [ib. p. 246). His writings, which cover 
a vast variety of subjects, and in most of wiiich 
the iiifiuenco of Austin’s method and teaching is 
apparent, have suffered somewhat in popularity 
from their woiglit of learning. They would prob¬ 
ably have been more inllueiitial had they been 
less exhaustive. Those most interesting from the 
economic stand-point are his works on philo- 
80 )>IiicaI and practical politics. <• 

Remarks on (he Use and Abuse of some Political 
Terms, Lontinn, 1832; new ed. witli notes and 
appendix by SirR. K. Wilson, Oxrord,^1877.—Aw 
Essay on the Qovemment of Ikiiendencies, London, 
1841; new cd. by C. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1891.— 
An Essay on Ike Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion, lioudou, 1849 ; 2Dd ed., London, 1875. 
—A Treatise on the Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Poliiics, London, 1852, 2 vols. 
This great organon for the use of the political 
inquirer" is, as its author anticipated, little 
read (cp. Letters, pp. 208, 219-220). Besides re¬ 
marks on the relations between politics, etliics, 
and economics, it contains discn.ssions on political 
terms, on the relations between history and 
theory, on the scierute, art, and practice of 
politics, on political induction, tlie province of 
experiment, prcdictiou in politics, political ideals, 
etc., all more or less interesting to the economist 
fop. Bagohot, Biog. Studies, pp. 238, 2Z^). — The 
Financial Slalem&nt, 1S57, Speech of the Chan* 
cellov of the Exchequer in Gommiltee qf Sup^y, 
London, 1867.— Speech on the Introduction of the 
Bill for the better Oovemment of India, London, 
1858.— Speeches on Moving the Army Estimales 
in Committee of Supply in March 186$, London, 
1862.— Letters of Sir Q, C. Lewis to various 
Friends, ed. by Sir GiUiert F. Tjewis, London, 1870. 

[Bagebot’s Biographical Studies, ed. by R H. 
Hutton, 1881, pp. 206-46, 330-33.— Ecmmie 
Studies, 1880, pp. 58, 59, 78.—Walpole’s Ilistcry 
of England, 1880-86, vols. iil. iv. v.—Greville, 
Memoirs, ed. 1888, vols. vIL viii.—Sir S. H. 
Northcote, Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
1862, pp. 264-334, 343-347.—Buxton, Finance 
and Politics, 1888, vol. i. pp. 158-65.— Dict.qf 
Nat. Biog., vol. xxxiii., art. “Lewis, Sir O. C." 
nie bibliography contains a full list of Lewis’s 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review, some 
on economic questions. — Encydop. Brit. voL 
xiv.] A. B. 0. 

LEWIS, Maithew or Mauk (latter part of 
17th century), writer of school-books and of 
i«mphlet8 describing various schema for bring¬ 
ing in the miUenuium by the substitution of 
credit for money (see MunaAT, Robert). Lewis 
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Apparently anticipated Munay by seveml years 
in the proposal to establish etoroliousea foi* 
dead stock on a kind of pawnbroking Iwisis, 
upon which stock bills of credit were to 
issued. Its worth may be estimated from tin* 
following example: “ yupposo a silk man hath 
one Jihousand pounds, he buys silk with it, 
pawns it in the olKco for £800 ; this ho lays 
out [on credit 1] again in silk, and }ia\vns that 
for £700, and so downwanl. By the liolp of 
theso banks ho lays in four or five thousand 
pounds’ worth of commodities with one thousand 
pounds.” By these methods all the unemployed 
are to bo set to work, and “the running cash 
of tho nation . , , increased it may bo a 
hundredfold, answerable to the ciedit issued 
out.” Tho J^'oposals . . . how this Tax of 
£160,000^ etc., gives a brief account of a bank 
established by the “Signiors of Venice not 
many years since,” by which a £100 bill of 
credit became worth £120 in si^ecie. Nothing, 
Lewis contended, would be easier than to start 
such a hank at home, by raising a local land- 
tax and issuing credit u])ou it. This i<lca 
he developed in tho following year in his 
Large, Model of a BavJc, and in a separate 
summary of the same: “Whoever can create 
such a fund that may give out such bills of 
exchange (or credit current) that sliall be 
always nnswered with money when demanded, 
he. doth in i fleet create so much ujoney.” Ills 
projKiacd bills are virtually cheques, drawn tioi 
on cash hut on credit only. Tho one imticeable 
suggestion in his proposals {Short Modd) is that 
by which the “precinct” in which a local 
branch of his bank is established is to make 
gof i all tho arts of this branch in case of local 
loss or defalcation, a principle which bears 
some resemblance to the unlimited local 
liability basis of the Gcnnan and Italian 
agriculture! banks of the present day. 

He wrote: Proposals to Increase trade, and 
to Advance His Majesties Revenue^ idiiMut any 
hazard or charge to any body, and vnih ap¬ 
parent profit to every body, 1677, 12mo, up. 16.— 
Proposals to the King and PaHiamenl how this 
Tax oj £160,000 per moneih may he raised, by a 
Monethly Ta-,for one Fear, ioUhout any Charge to 
any particvlar person, and with great advantage 
to the vhds Nalion, 1677, 8vo, pp. 7. —Proposes 
to the King and Parliamml, or a Large Model of 
a Bank; diemng how a Fund of a Bank may be 
made without much charge, or any luixard, that 
may give out Bills of Credit to a vast extend, that 
all Europe will accept of, ranker than Many, etc., 
1678, 8vo, pp. 42.—.4 Short Model of a Bank, 
shewing how a Bank tnay he erected . . . with 
apparent pro fit to every Indy, except Thieves, Brokers, 
and Qripivg Usurers, etc., n. d. 8vo, pp. 6. 

[MH^ulloch. LU. Pol. Ecm., pp. 167*169.—H. 
D. Maclcod, Banking, cb. ix.] B. D. 

LEX LOCI CONTRACTUS. The law of 
the place in which a contract is made generally 
governs the rules as tc its performanoe, unless 


a contrary mtentinn appears from the facts ol 
tho case. In inauy cases, however, the law ol 
the ploco in wliieh the contract is to be 
{leifomied {lex lod soJatmiis) must be deemed 
1o bo applicable, ai)d, if ibo contract apiilies to 
i^eal j)roperty, tlie law of the place in which the 
property is situate {lex situs). Tho formal re* 
quiremeiits are g<;neiully determined hy the law 
of the place where the coulract is njmle, and tho 
conditions as to the contractual capacity of tho 
parties depend upon the law of their res|>cotive 
domiciles. 

[As to tho English opinions on these matters, 
8C(5 Westlake, Private InlcmalionaJ. Law ; as to the 
views of contiuenlal writers, see Voii Bar, Inter¬ 
nationales Privalrecht, 2 vols., 2ud ed., 1889.] K, s. 

LEX MERCATORIA (see Law Meuchant). 

LEYMARIE, Auiijj.le (1812-1861), a 
I'renoli historian and economist. 

Author of a llisloiredu Limousin, 2 vols. (1846j 
and of a Histoire des Paysans en France (2 vols. 
1850). In Ihiswork he almostexcluHivfly deals with 
tlie legal status of the French })easantry I'rom the 
Roman Conquest to the Frcncli Revolution, prin* 
cipally to the 17tb century ; their purely economic 
life, activities, etc., are not invest.igateil. K. Ca. 

LIABILITV, Limited. IVadingwitli limited 
Rability was sanctioned under the well-known 
maxim of Roman law, “Si quid univer- 
sitati debetur singulis non del)etur nec quod 
dobet universitas singuli debent” (D. 3, 4, 7, 

§ 1). The members of a coi jxjration were not 
liable for the corporation debts. Corporate 
rights, however, were rarely gi’aiitcd in ancient 
Rome for trade piirjmsos; Justinian's IHgesl 
mentions as principal instances of trading 
partnerships with corporate rights those “ vecti- 
galium jmblicarum . . . vol aurifodinarum vcl 
argentifodinarum”; “])istorum . . . ct navi- 
cularioruni”(D. 3, 4,1 pr.). During the middle 
ages partnerships in wdiich one partner was 
liable for a fixed sum only, known by the 
name of “commenda”—wdicnco the niodoni 
“ commmidite, ”—is derived (see Commandite, 
Soci6t^ EN),wereaTavouritcfbrm of association. 
Trading conipanics with many characteristics 
of modern limited companies appear in Italy 
from the 12th century downwarfl. Tlie most 
j)owerfal of theso was tho Genoese “ Societk 
dello com^HJre c dei bauohi di S. Giorgio” existed 
1407-1816 (see Banks, Early European). 
The discoveri^ of the 16lh century gave a fresh 
stimulus to corporate cnterpiise, and led to 
the foimation of new companies with limited 
liability through(»nt Europe, among wliich the 
BL\.8T India Company { q . v .) was the most 
prominent. 

'Ihe legislation of tho 19th century, which 
culminated iu the English Comp.anies’ Act 1862, 
made it possible to obtain corporate right# by 
mere Pegisti*ation and without the necessity of a 
Royal Charter or special Act. This led to an 
enormous expansion of liiiiite<l liability enterprise 
in this country (as to the economical effccti 
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of thiR expansion, see Companies, Increase 
of). The bulk of tins enterprise is no doubt 
carried on by conipaiiios in the usual sense of the 
word, but Iiniitc<l liability lias also penetrated into 
private partnerships (see Pautnbrship and App.). 

[Salkowski, Just, des Rirm^ I’rimtr, —Gold¬ 
schmidt, UniivrsalgcsJu deg IJ, li. —Silberschmidt, 
Die Commenda. —l*rinikcr, J>ie AJdiengeseilsclia/t 
in Endeiiiann’s ilandhitcli., vol. i.—Lindley, Cbm* 
pany Law.'\ E. 8. 

LIABILITIES ON SHARES, The liabilities 
on shares in conifianios vary according to the 
nature of the conijiany and the sjiocial cii-cum- 
stances under which the shares are held. In 
conifiaiiies with unlimited liability each share¬ 
holder is, in case of a winding up, liable to 
contribute without limit; in coini>auiea incor- 
IKii-atcd by eliartcr the liability is determined 
i»y the terms of the chai ter, in many cases each 
stiai'oholdor in the event of a winding up is liable 
to contribute a sum equal to the amount of his 
holding in addition to the amounts, if any, 
remaining uiqiaid on his own shares. In 
comfiutiies limited by shares a sliareholder who 
has paid up the nominal amount of his hold¬ 
ing in cash is not liable for any further amount, 
unless the company Issues bank-notes, in which 
case the shareholders are liable in the same 
way as if the company were registered as an 
uulimited company (see Companies Act 1879, 

§ 6). This ndo is of practical importance in the 
cose of com]»auies registered in England, but 
havingbranch establishments in foreign countnes. 
If the shai'cs are !iot fidly paid tlie shareholders 
are liable for the amounts remaining unpaid; and 
in the case of a winding up former shareholders 
are also liable, unless tlioyhavo ceased to beshare- 
holders for more than a year before the announce¬ 
ment of the winding up; but their liability is re¬ 
stricted to debts incurred during the time of their 
membership, and they cannot be called upon for 
any contribution, unless the amount recoverable 
from the existing shareholders is insufficient to 
meet tRe debts owing by the company. 

The ComjMinies’ Act of 1879, which was 
passed in order to enable unlimited comi>anio8 
to adopt limited liability—the failure of the 
City of Glasgow Bank and the consequent ruin 
of many of its sliareholders having caused much 
misgiving among shareholders in banka gener¬ 
ally—has introduced the principle of “reserve j 
liability,” viz. a liability which dan be enforced i 
in the case of a winding up only. Many of; 
tlie lar^ joint-stock banks had been established : 
with unlimited liability, and hod thereby been 
enabled to trado with a com}iaratively small 
capital. The act of 1879 enabled them to 
registei as limited companies, and to increase 
their capital, on condition lliat the increased 
capital was not to be called up, except for the 
purpose of a winding up. This facility has 
been made use of to a very lai^c extent, and 
the credit of the companies in question has, if 
anything, improved, as has been generally 


I thought that many wealthy and careful ca])itAl- 
' ists who hod refused to subject themselves to 
an unlimited risk, do not object to a deiiuite 
though considerable liability and become shaio- 
boldera in tlio re constructed banks. Reserve 
liability may also Imj introduced by any limited 
company in respect of any }iart of its uncalled 
capital (Companies Act 1879, § 6). Mr. 
Justice Vauglmn Williams in his ajipendix to 
the re]>ort of tlic Board of Trade Committee, 
on Conij'any Law llelorm, recommends that a 
compulsory reserve of this nature should in 
future be attached to uncalled capital generally 
(see Report, c. 7779, p. xxiii.) 

The original allottee and any subsequent 
liolder with notice of shares credited as fully 
paid, in consideration of projierty tmnsreiTcd to a 
company, is liable to jwy up the full amount 
unless an agreement relating to the issue of 
such sliares was at the time registered at the 
registry of joint-stock coiii{)anies (Companies 
Act 1867, § 25). Persons selling proiMjrly to com. 
jianies in exchange for fully paid up shares are fre¬ 
quently not aware of this rule, which in this way 
causes some hardship, but is on the whole usidul. 

[Limlley, On Companies, 6tb ed. 1902.— 
Buckley, On the Comjianies At/.s, Slli cil. 1902. 
Palmer’s Company Law, 5tli ed. 1905.J 

K. a. 

LI. See Cash. 

LIARD. A cojipcr coin wmrth three DKNlEKh 
or the quarter of a Sou. It w’aa first coined 
under Louis XI. The most probable derivation 
of the word, which is very unceitain, is from tlie 
name of a family in Dauphine, where it was first 
used. Theliard continued to beacoininordinaiy 
circulation till the tunc of Louis l'hiii)»pe. ii. h. 

LIBER HOMO. A man who is personally 
free, as opposed to servus, a slave, and also, 
though in a far less marked way, to viltaniis, 
us is exemplified by the Domesday entry: liber 
horn . . . qui modo efcclvs est units de villanis. 
The laws of lua draw a wide distinotiou between 
the free man and the theow, fixing no w’ergild 
for the slaying of the latter. In Domesday the 
expression liher homo is very comprehensive, 
covering even tenants in capite, and in one 
instance a thegn is strangely recorded as lil/er 
homo leinnus, Geogi'aphically, however, the 
survey limits the class in a singular way to 
throe of the Danish counties, for 9985 out of tlie 
total of 10,097 liberi homines are concentrated 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, as are also, with 
practically no exception, the 2041 liberi homines 
commsiidati, freemen voluntarily placing them¬ 
selves under the protection of pow .irful barons and 
paying for the privilege. The ’lufreo classes in 
the survey, tlio servi, herdaru. cosceis, and 
cotarii, and the villani, who represent the 
coorls in a more or less degi'aded form and have 
as a body only a qualified sort of freedom, 
amount to 222,485. Various unsatisfactory 
theories have been started to account for the 
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practical absence of UheH homijies from thirty- 
one of tlie English counties; but it is at 
a curious coincidence that the bulk of thci*. 
appear in the second volume of Domesday, which 
includes only Norfolk, Siiffolk, and ICsscx, and 
is a digest of the original returns made on a 
sli^itly different plan from the first volume. 
Vinogradoll' (p. 132), remarks that the conquest 
had cast free and nnfree peasantry together into 
the one mould of villenagc, wdiilo Hishop Stubbs 
adds that the Norman knight pmctically 
declined to recognise the minute distinctions of 
Anglo-Saxon dependence and it is very probable 
that those who suinmarised the original returns 
for the first volume of the survey may have in- 
tcr{u*eted their instructions in a way adverse to 
claims of freedom. Eor further facts bearing 
uiK)n this point, see Liukuk Tknkntks. 

^ liber homo in possession of land was not 
bound to be in a tithing; his wergild w'as 
usually 2008. ; his ordeal was by hot iion ; but 
on the other hand he sometimes paid MEKCincT. 
If ho held land in villcnago his status 
was not affected — indeed there are cases in 
Domesday of knights who so licld — but he 
could have no action at law against the lord for 
recovering or defending an unfree holding. Sir 
H, Ellis shows that the vavassors who apjtoar 
in th/' Suffolk part of the survey were reckoned 
in among the liberi homines, and the class 
certainly holds the inferior thegns and the 
allodial tonaiits. It was of course recruited by 
manumissions, intentional and otherwise, h ” 
the mlivus of Noiman times, as Bishop Stubbs 
iL-marks, who could obhiiii admission into a 
merchar*t gQd in a town, and was unclaimed by 
hi. loixl tor a year and a day, became .** freeman. 
Tlic church favoured the liberation of the 
peasantry, and manorial usages caused the 
gi owth of a class of customary tenants, predeces- 
3<ns of the copyholders of a later day, w’ho 
cr3T't by degi-ces into the position of freemen, 
tho process boiiig favoured by the b iidcncy to 
conunuto labour services for fixed rents. Free 
land—land, that is, which provided rent not 
labour— was a continuous influcnco favouring an 
altoratiou in the inji-sonal status of its holders. 

The gradual rise of the peasantry to the 
absolutely free condition they reached in the 
days of Elb^beth and James 1. is ably sketched 
in Hallam’s Middle Ages, c, viii. pt. 3. 

[Ellis, jTibrod. to Dvinesday, i. 54, 65; ii. 488. 
—Kelhain, Domesday Book UUistraled, 1787.— 
StubliB, Constil. Hist., i. 417, 428.—Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, 1892.—Si ebohm, English 
Village (J(mmunity.'\ n. H. 

LIBERE TENENT’^’S. Free tenants or 
holders of portions of demesne land scattered 
over the open fields of a manor among the acres 
held in villenagc. I'he exi)rc8sion libere te^iens 
denotes primarily economic condition, a free 
tenure mainly hy fixed money payment as 
opposed to the tenure of the villanus, which 


comprised base semces—that is week-work, 
tallage often of uncertain amount, the paymeni 
of Meiiciikt and fines on sales of cattle ; but a 
Ubei'e tenens was generally also a LinsH iioMC 
{q.v.), a]id was tluis nsn.-illy opposed in statue 
to tho unfree •nativus or rmtkus, who in hh 
economic aspect was termed mllanus. Betweci. 
these two classes thci’e were grades of peasantry, 
free socmen, tnolmen, and emsuarii, who seen: 
to have been more or loss free in slaiiis. The 
difliculty of cl-'issification is further increased 
by the fact that villeins sonn-timos liohl free 
land, and by cases in w'hicb libere tenentes, as 
in the Ely survey of 1277, jiaid morcliet and 
tallage, and attended boon-works with their 
labonrcm. On the other hand, the Exienta 
ManeHi of 4 Edw. I. in the f^lahUes of the 
JUalm, only recognises libere or liberi ienenlcs, 
cuatumarii, and colters. 

There is only a doubtful trace of the term in 
Domesday (Kclham, p. 255, libere teniteruiU), 
but there are some liberi tenentes on a manor 
in the fragment of a Domesday of St. Paul’s. 
There wore none on this manor at the time of 
the great survey, though thcrowere thcntweiity- 
iovLT villani. In 1181 there were eighteen libei’e 
tenentes, and in 1222 there were thirty-four. 

In the lists of manorial tenants in tho more 
complete of the rctunis called tho IIUNDliKD 
Rolls, about 1279, the libere tenentes emerge 
as a large class clearly divided from villani, 
though tho same man is sometimes seen to be 
included in tho list of tenants in villenage, and 
in the roll of freeholders. That this did not 
affect his free stat-us is, however, apparent from 
records as well ns from Brncton’s statement that 
the fact of holding a villein tenement does not 
make a free man a villein. 

The directions in the Exte^ila Manerii foi 
taking the extents of manors are virtually tht 
same as those in Flela, which prescribe an in¬ 
quiry de libere tenentihus ; liow many of them nit 
within and without the manor ; the nature and 
tenure of their lan^j, whether by socage, military 
service, fee-farm, etc.; which hold by cluirter 
wliat rents they pay; whether they do suit at 
tho lord’s court; and what accrues to tho loi*d 
at tiiclr death. These heads of inquiry rendei 
evident tho legal position of the libere tenenies. 

As regards economic position, tho contrast ii 
between tho libere tenens and tlie villanus, th< 
free man on land which chiefly pays rent, anc 
I the man more or less unfree on land whict 
provides labour. • 

[Bractx)ij, i. p. 192, Rolls otl.—ATeto, ii. c. 71 
—liotvli JJundredoruvi, Record Commission.— 
Ellis, Introduction to Denne^eday, i. pp. 63-66 
237 n.—Seelmhm, English Village Community 
1884. pp. 33, 54, 86-89.—F. W. Maitland, SeUc 
PleaS in Manorial Courts, pp. 60-73.—Vino 
gradoff, Villainage in England, 1892, pp. 202 
203, 443.] B. U. 

LIBERTDS, a froedman, i,e, t peisou wb« 
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lias been manumitted from the legal state of 
slavery. A master who manumitted a slave 
became the palromt^ of his frcedman, and had, 
as such, certain rights in rcs^Ksct of him and his 
pro|K5rty. Kreedmen were subject to sonic legal 
incapacities. 

[Smith, Diet, of Aniiqxdlies. {Jus triwm liber- 
orum et Lex J. P. Poppaa.)] B. A. w. 

LrCKNSKS FOU SALE OF GOODS, ETC. 
See Taxation. 

LICENSES, History op. Licenses played a 
large part in the financial system of tlie English 
monarchy. From the 14th to the ICth centuries 
there was no department of civil life in which a 
dispensation from obligations, wlictlier of cus¬ 
tomary or statute law, could not be obtained by 
the purchase of a license. Some of iliese were 
issued upon the theory that the subject matter 
was within the prerogative of the king as king 
(mg the statute J)e Prerogatim liegis, in 
“Statutes of the Realm,” i. 226). Such wore 
these excmjitiiig from customs dues, the control 
of the ports being part of the royal functions. 
Others, such as licenses to enfeolT, not un¬ 
common in early times, were granted by the 
king as feudal over-lord. Tlie Rolls of Parlia¬ 
ment exhibit their astonishing variety. As to 
land, licenses were gmnted for mortmain, for 
cutting wood by the lord of a manor witliin 
a royal chose, for dealing witli reversions of 
laud held in chief of the king, for enclosing and 
fortifying towns, for enclosing cemeteries, for 
alienating lands held of tho king, for building 
oftstlos, for enclosing parks or woods, for con¬ 
structing conduits, and for founding chantries or 
religious houses. If a grant were made of a 
market or fair, the right could not be transferred 
by the grantee witliout the king’s license. In 
tills matter the system was adopted by the 
grantees themselves ; no merchant, for example, 
being allowed to trade at the fair at Winchester 
without a license from tho bishop. Wardships 
being within the prerogative, marriage of a 
ward of the king without license was an 
offence. A license was requisite to enable lords 
or commons to leave parliament; to send the pre¬ 
cious metals out of tlie kingdom ; to transact 
business by bills of exchange; to leave the realm; 
to carry arms in Wales, or cross-bovra and guns 
in England. Hut those licenses which were tho 
most profitable, and which occasioned incessant 
disputes, were liconsos remitting customs, and 
tliose permitting export or import contrary to 
the tenor of statutes or of proclamation. 

The principal licenses for export were tliose 
grasped to wool merchants. With the exception 
of norm-country wools, the entile export was 
diluted by statute to the staple of Calais (see 
Staple). The object of this was to provide, by 
tho duties levied at the staple, for the main- 
tenauce of the garrison, tho mint, the fortifica¬ 
tions, and the civil admiuistration of Calais and 
its dependencies. But it^was frequently worth 


the while of merchants to pay a high price to 
the king on condition of being allowed to export 
staple goods elsewhere than to tho staple; for 
tho stajilere, straining tlieir o]>portunitie3 as 
monopolists, were accustomed to exfort so high 
a price for wools as to leave a large profit to an 
exporting merchant whose goods liad only been 
subject to the cost of the license to avoid tlieir 
exactions. To the king the transaction fur¬ 
nished the advantage of ready money and 
indopondence of parliamentary control; while 
the nation in the long nin hod to supply the 
deficit created in the resources of Calais. Tliose 
licenses wore, therefore, repeatedly declared il¬ 
legal by parliament, but persisted in by successive 
sovereigns. Otlicr licenses of a similar character 
were those for the export of sheep and lioi’see, 
of corn, choose, and butter, when those were re¬ 
strained either by statute or by proclamation. 
A comparison of tlie licenses granted for the 
import of w'ine, during the reign of Henry VIII., 
scorns to point to the conclusion that the grants 
wore regulated, not by tho price of wine, but by 
the fluctuations in the revenue. The Domenfic 
Stale Papers confimi this view, for tlio recipients 
were frequently olhcials of the royal household 
or tradesmen who had supplied goods to the 
king, and who were by this means satisfied of 
tlieir debt. 

While from the point of view of the modern 
constitutionalist, licenses of cxcnijition from 
statutes were clearly illegal where those statutes 
expressly prohibiteil them, tlie contrary was 
held by tho subservient judges of llcmy Vll. 
Tho glowing independence of the Commons in 
time suppressed the system, but the (juestion 
of the dispensing power and of its limits was 
not finally settled till the revolution of 1088 
(see Taxation). i. s. l. 

LICENSES (Continental W'ar). One of the 
cleai-est rules of International Law is that w'ar 
puts an end to all coiitmcrcial intercourse 
between tho subjects of the belligerent states. 
Moreover tho commerce of neutrals with the 
IKiwers at war is subject to many rcstraiuU. 
But it is within the competence of either of 
the hostile governments to remove or susjiend 
any of the restrictions imposed iqion commerce 
by the laws of war; and when this is done, 
the relaxation takes the form of licenses to trade. 
Such licenses are e.rpTcss or implied. The 
latter, os being of comparatively slight import¬ 
ance, may be dismissed in a few words. An 
implied license to trade is given when the 
commander of a force in the enemy's country 
issues a proclamation inviting the inhabitants 
to bring provisions and other commodities into 
his camp for sale. Express licenses ai'e either 
general or special, Tho fonnor occur when 
liermission is granted to whole classes of ^leople 
to trade in particular articles or at particular 
places; the latter are granted to pai'ticulu 
firms and individuals, and authorise them tr 
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cany on & oommeroe dcscribod in the docu¬ 
ments tliey receive and liiuited by the condi¬ 
tions cx])rfissed therein. The best examine of 
a general license on a large scale is found in 
, tlio j>ermission granted to British subjects nt 
tlio beginning of the Crimean war, by Order in 
Council of 15th Aj)ril 1864, to trade with all 
unbrockiided Russian j)ort8 in articles not 
contraband of war (see Halleck, InterTuitional 
Law, Baker's cd., ii. 156 note). The Emperor 
Napoleon III. gave similar permission to 
French subjects, and the Russian government 
allowed free ingress to English aiid Ficnch 
goods, the proj)crty of Englisli or French 
citizens, if bronglit in neutral vessels. These 
grants made such inroads on the ordinary rule 
of noii-iuterc(»urse that no special licenses were 
reqxiired during the war; and so strong have 
cojiimeroial interests become during the present 
cen^ry, that in all j)robability similar permis¬ 
sions will be issued at the beginning of future 
wars between great trading nations, unless 
indeed jfrivate ])roi)erty at sea, not being con¬ 
traband or deslinod for a blockaded port, is 
exempt altogethci from bolligeicut capture, as 
it was in the war of 1866, between Austria on 
the one side and Prussia and Italy on the 
other. Considerations such as theso make an 
examination of the law of special licenses lc.ss 
important now than it woxdd have been at 
ln<- k'gmniog of the 10th century. And it 
must bo noted that the practically universal 
adoption ol the rule that the neutral flap 
covers enemies’ gtjods, unless they are contra¬ 
band of war has operated os a general ])emiis- 
sion to all neutrals to etigage in many kinds 
of inde that were forbidden them by the 
oldi. practice of nations. Thus the importance 
of licxmyes ba-s been still fiulher diminished. 
N(5vei tholess they jdaywl so prominent % part 
in the gioat continental war with revolutionary 
auu imperial Franco, that it is necessary to 
dosciiho both the circamstanoes wiii«b led to 
tlieir issue in enormous numbers, and the rules 
of law with regard to them which were enforced 
by the jirize courts of tho i>criod, and aro still 
roferrod to as authoritative in treatises on in- 
tornational l.iw (see Declaration op Paris). 

Tho piohibitious and restraints by which 
both England and France endeavoured to 
injure one another through interference with 
the conimcrco of neutrals, culminated in tho 
Milan and Berlin Decrees of Na|)olcon I., and 
the retaliatory British Otiders in Council. 
The net result of these deplorable measures was 
that from the close of the year 1807 each of 
the two powers daimod the right to confiscate 
all ships, with some exceptions in favour of 
neutrals, that tra<le»l with the ports of the 
other or its allies. P’ addition Great Britain 
denounced the iwrialty uf seizure and condem¬ 
nation against vessels which carried a French 
wrtificati of in testimony that their 


! cargoes did not consist of British goods, and 
France declared that sho would regard os good 
prize any vessel which touched at any English 
port, paid any tax to tho English government, 
or submitted to the search of an Englisli cruiser. 
These maritime measures were backed up on 
land by the Continental System (q.v.), which 
Napoleon developed out of tlie theories and 
tentative efforts of the Jacobinical leaders. 
He believed that it W'as possible to ruin Eng¬ 
land by excluding her manufactured goods and 
colonial produce from the continent of Eurojie. 
Wherever the arms or the <lij>Iomacy of Fi'ance 
jirevailod, the ports were closed against Britisli 
commerce, and liritish goods found within tho 
territory were destroyed. An enormous rise 
in tlie price of such commodities was the 
result, and a vast system of smuggling immedi¬ 
ately arose. The attemjit to put it down by 
espionage and military violence hfid no little 
eflvct in rousing the most apathetic populations 
to resist French domination. Bonrrienne de¬ 
scribes in his Memoirs how the possession ol 
a little sugar from an English Wost-India 
island was held to be a crime of the deepest 
dye, and punished with terrible severity. But 
Britivsh colonial ^xroduce and British manufac¬ 
tured goods found their way into the continent 
of Europe in spite of all that Fi*ench oflioera 
could do under the strictest rules of military 
occupation. Hamburg became a centre of 
a contraband trade wilh noilhern Germany, 
and Bourrienne gives an amusing account of 
some of the devices which were diHcovcred and 
stopjied. On one occasion an extraordinary 
increase in the number of funerals attracted 
attention, and on the hearses being searched 
tlicy were found to bo full of English sugar. 
Yet 80 impossible was it to do without supitlies 
which could come only from English sources 
or through English commerce, that Napoleon’s 
generals were sometimes obliged to trade sur- 
rejititiously with England in order to meet the 
needs of tho under their command. 

GiCat Britain, too, felt tlie consequences of 
the dislocation of trade caused by the violence 
of the belligerents, though she did not suflbr 
to the same extent as her adversaries. Tho 
parliamentary debates of the period are full 
of the ooraplahite of harassed interests and 
ruined merohtnts. On both sides circum- 
stances were too strong for rulers. They 
wore compelled to mitigate tho severity of 
their rostrictions by th^ grant, of licenses to 
trade. These were issued in enormous numbei'S, 
chiefly to their own subjects, but sometimes 
to neutrals. Tho prize courts of the bolligerent 
powers were constantly employed in deciding 
cases connected with them \ and thus an 
elaborllto law of licenses grew up. It will 
not be necessary to do more than give ita 
main outlines, because in all probability much 
of its detail will never be wanted again. 
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Tim gi'ant of s lioense is an act of sovereignty, 
and must therefore emanate from the central 
authority of the state, the law of each country 
deciding what do]>artnient of its government 
has the right to issue such permissions. The 
only exception to this rule is to bo found in 
the right possessed by all military or naval 
commanders, and all governoi's of occupied 
places, to give licenses to trade within the 
limits of their own commands. A state may, 
however, accept and ratify licenses given by 
subordinate authorities, iu which case they 
acquire, by the fact of recognition, the validity 
they did not jiossosa in their own nature. 
Licenses may be granted to enemies, to neutrals, 
or to subjects. Their eH'cet is to remove all 
[personal disabilities due to the war, in so far 
as such removal is necessary for tho due con¬ 
duct of llie trade allowed by the license. Thus 
an enemy subject may sue and be sued in the 
courts of the country iu respect of all mailers 
connected with the transactions for which 
permission has been given, though the rules 
of International Law allow the subjects of ono 
bolHgerent no ahiiiding in the courts of tho 
other. Hut it must be noted that the losses- 
sion of a license from one belligerent affoids 
no protection against the warlike force of ihe 
other. Unless lie, too, has allowed the trade 
in question, ho may consider the {>ossession of 
a permit from liis enemy as in itself ground 
for capture and condomiiatiou. The trade 
mu.st be conductcil according to the terms of 
the license reasonably and equitably construed. 
A small excess in the quantity of tlie goods 
allowed will not vitiate tho license, bnt a 
material change in their quality will cause the 
forfeiture of vessel and cai'go. A license cannot 
be transferred unless it is made negotiable by 
express words; but it may be used by the 
agent of those on whose behalf it was gi-anted, 
provided that he is named in its clauses. TJie 
eniployniont of two or more small vessels 
instead of one large one Will be allowed, but 
tho use of ail enemy sliip instead of a neutral 
ship will be regarded as fatal. A license to 
send goods to a particular port covers the 
return voyage in ballast, and wll even protect 
both ship and cargo if it was impossible to 
deliver the goods at the destination yarned. 
Sti‘es8 of weather and other unavoidable causes 
will excuse delay in the termination of a voyage, 
but it must always be commenced at the time 
stated in tlie license. . 

['Hie literature of this subject is very volumin¬ 
ous. 0. Kobinson’s Admiralty Reports give many 
of the British cases, and othens will be found iu 
the Aamiraity Reports of Dodson and E<iwar(is. 
Hautefeuille discusses licenses in the continental 
war from an ultra-French point of view, cin his 
Droits et Devoirs des Nations NeutreSf Discours 
Rr^iminaire. A vigprous presentation of an 
English view, almost equally biassed, ivill be found 
iu the famous work, War in Dvufuise^ or IM 


Frauds nf Die Neutral Flags. The Inw of tht 
matter is summarised in Ealleck’s Inlemattontd 
Law, ch. XXX. ; Wheaton’s International La'a 
' (Dana's eil.), §§ 408-410, and note 198; Eall's 
JntemalioTuil Jmw, § 196; Lawrence’s Inter¬ 
national Law, § 265. An article by Bose in the 
Ilistorical Review for October 1893, on “Napoleon 
and English Commerce,” gives a clear and co'icise 
account of the continental system and its results.] 

T. J. L. 

LIEN (derived from the French word lie7i 
[Lat. liyaynen'\ = iXo) is the right to retain goods 
until payment of a debt due by the owner of 
tlie goods. It dilfers from a right of pawn 
or pledge inasmuch as it does not give a power 
of sale to the person retaining the goods. By 
the common law oveiy one has a lion on articles 
dclivoTod to him to work on for the amount 
of tho value of such work. This is called a 
specific lion. Other liens aro created by special 
agreement or usage of trade ; these as a rule are 
general liens, that is to say, they authorise the 
detention of goods in respect of debts not 
siiecifically incurred in relation to llie goods. 
Bankers’, brokers', and innkeepers’ lions belong 
to tliis category. 

\^rc\x\\\, Mercantile Law, lltli ed. 1905.—Coote, 
On Mortgages, 7tli ed. 1904.] K. s. 

LIFE INSURANCE. See iNsimANCE. 

LIFE TABLES. See Insurance. 

LIGHT GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 

WlTUDRAWAL OP, FROM CIRCULATION IN TNB 

United Kincdom and Colonies. 

TJniteil Kingdim.—Oold Coin. From 1816, 
when tho present gold cumney was introduced, 
until 1842. the law of the United Kingdom as to 
withdrawing light glild coin from circulation 
required every person receiving a sovereign below 
the least current weight (122*5 grs.) to cut and 
return it to tho tenderer, tlie latter having no 
alteruih-ivo but to suffer whatever loss the defici¬ 
ency in the weight involved. This law remained 
practically inoperative. To carry it out would 
liave reijuired every person receiving oithei* a 
sovereign or half-sovereign to possess a delicate 
balance with which to test the weight of the coin. 
The Bank of England and some Government 
w<a*e the only places where the law was not ignored; 
great care, therefore, was taken by the public to 
prevent light gold coins from falling into the 
hands of the only institutions where it waa liable 
to be cut. Full-weight ]>iece8 were also carefully 
selected for export and for melting for industrial 
purposes. Hence tho gold currency became more 
and more exclusively composed of worn pieces. 

On 8tb June 1842 a Treiisury minute was 
issued directing that a letter should be addressed 
to the Bank of England, requesting them to 
give public notice of their readiness to receive 
gold coin not being of tho weight at which such 
coiu is authorised by law to current, at the 
rate of £3 :17 :10^ per ounce, and to tr.ansmit 
tho sanie, when received, to the Mint, for re¬ 
coinage.” From this date till 14tb March 1845, 
a considerable recoin^ of light gold coin was 
undertaken by the Mint, the coin received from 
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the Bank of En<;Iand being of 2,860,282 om. in 
weight, and 4’11,137,223 in value. 

During this recoiunge the law that the Iosk 
erisiug from the lightness of the coins was cliarge 
able to the last holder was strictly enlorci-il. 
Mucli inconveuiiMice was caused to the }>ublic b) 
the endeavours of shopkeepcirs and others, who 
had 40 pay gold coin into their banking accounts 
in the ordinary course of business, to transfer this 
loss from their own to their customers' slioulders. 
Persons with no accurate means of testing the 
weiglit of a coin would calculate its value in 
some rougli way, and decline to receive the same, 
except at a reduction of 6 d. or even Is. from its 
nouiirval value, though the actual dcliciency in 
weight did not perhajis Jtistifya deduction of more 
than lialf the amount tlms estimated. 

From 1845 to 1870 the ilank of England 
received light gold coin from the public at 
£3:17:0^ per oz., the doductiou of 4d. fiom the 
“Mint price” being made to cover the exj->eu 8 e 
of tiie assay, of melting the coin into bars, and of 
seinling these to tlie Mint. Tim mint at that time 
declined tc receive gold for coinage e.xcept in bars. 

On Istf August 1870 tlie regulations of the Mint 
were altered so as to permit it to receive light gold 
coins, ill jiarcels of nut less th.in £ 100 , for re- 
coinage. The same imiffht of gold was returned 
to the importer, coined at the rate of £3:17: lOJ 
per ounce, free of charge. The bank, being thus 
relieve<l from the nece-ssity of melting worn coin 
into liars, raised its jirice for the coins to 
£3:17* d per ounce, or only IJ*!. less than the 
Mint price. The Mint required the importer of 
light gold com to give two days' nnliee, and to 
wait an nidciinile time for the coin to be re-stnick 
and returned. Ou the other hand the Bank 0 ) 
Ei’gh'iiid paid for the coin on its receipt, and the 
public, in practice, found it more profitable to 
accept at once the Bank’s slightly lower price, 
thao to incur the uncertainty connected with 
dealing directly with the Mint. This svstem 
remained in iorce from 1870 to 1889, ^during 
which time £21,421,697 in light gold coin was 
rec-'ined at the Mint, the whole being'received 
tbroui^h (.he Bank of England. 

In 1889 an Act ol Parliament wa.-. jnassid 
directing the witlulraw.'d of all gold coins issuimI 
befoi*e 1837, at the cxjhuisc of the S*ate (stte 
DkmonktPjATION). Tins was the first time Parlia¬ 
ment recognised the duty of the State to relieve 
the last holder of a light gold coin from the cost 
of defraying the loss on its withdrawal, 'J’his 
principl*.* was re-allirincd by the Coinage Act, 
1891 {51 & 5.0 Viet c, 72), which provides that 
all light gold coins except those fraudulently 
dealt with shall be exchanged at Ml nomin^ 
value. Section 1 (snb-scct. 3} defines a greater 
deficiency in weight than three grams pur piece as 
pHw/^. facie evidenee of illegal trcaiiiient. 

By 31st December 1917, when this act had 
been in operation’for about twenty-six je.ar 8 , a 
very considerablo iniiirovcmcnt had been eHeeted 
ill the gold currency circulating in the United 
Kingdom, wltuli, gene».dly spe.iking, had been 
placed in a satisfactory condition, nio following 
amounts of light sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
had Ixicn withdrawn from circulation 


To niet Dcuoinbcr nij7. 

Aiixmiit 

wIllidrHwu, 

Lots tbrouith 
dvAnuiiry of 
»i-ii:lit 

Soveivigiis— 
riv-Vii-torian . . 

Victmi.'in and later 
Ifalf-sovfiieigiis— 
Pie-Vicbtiiaii . . 

Victorian and later 

£2,.^34,r,7n 

44,4.'.(;,<IO0 

128,574 

23,0110,0(10 

£43,004 

420,257 

C,341 

504,001 

£80,000,147 

£1,044,403 


aterhvg-using Cahmien. — Gold Coin, The 
Aiistraliau Commonwealtli light gold coins are 
received by the Branch Mints on the same condi¬ 
tions as prevail in tliis country under the authority 
of an order in Council of 9tli Mareh 1908, but 
no special aiTangeiiieiita exist for such renewal in 
oilier sterling-u.smg Colonies, It is, however, 
ojien to :my colony or imlividiial colonists to export 
light gold coin to tliis country, for presentation 
at the Hank of England for exchange. 

United Kingdim .—.Wivr (.'mn. The silver 
currency of the United Kingdom consists of token- 
coins, on the issue of which a profit accrues to the 
State. On the withdrawal of these coins, therefore, 
a loss is neees.sanly incurred. In England and 
Wales new silver com is issued to the public, and 
worn silver coin withdrawn from circulation 
through the medium of the Hank of England. 
Tim Bank of Scotland and the Bank of Ireland 
jicrform the same service in Scotland and Ireland 
resjieetively. 

SkrUng-usintj Colonics.—fUlver Coin. Worn 
stiver com circulating in colonics is collected by 
the Colonial Oovemments and shipped to London 
for exchange at its full noniimil value. In addi¬ 
tion to the loss on its recoinagu, the Home Goveni- 
meut Ixjai’R the expense of the freight of such 
coin from the various colonies to London, as well 
as ol all new coin forwarded to the Colonies. 

on withdmiwl of ivorn SUwr Coin. The 
total aiiuMiiit of worn silver com, from both the 
United Kingdom and the CoUmit'S, exchanged at 
tlic Iloyul Mint at Its full iioininal value, the 
loss on which 1ms Ik'iui djdraycd by the British 
government, has, from 1861 to 1917 inclusive, 
been as follows:— 



Worn »ilvi*r min. 

lioas At oolii.iKU 
Tiiliie. 

1801-70 

£1,131,000 

£150,110 

1871-KO 

2,580,090 

814,124 

lMl-00 

2,053,522 

824.800 

180M000 

8,300,902 

837,684 

lOOMOlO 

4,840,055 

420,045 

1011-1017 

• 

2,020,187 

248,0.51 


It may be added that during the fifty-.seveii 
years covered by the above returns a total of 
£56,229,152 in silver voirt w'as issued from the 
Mint, the withdrawals amounting to £17,432,716 
or about 31 per cent. 

The silver coin issued and withdrawn from 
circulation in tlie colonics from 1872 to 1917 
was ns follows :--Is>iucd, £19,996,792, withdrawn, 
£l,3Sft448, net issues, £18,967,311. 

Colnnies in which aterliiig currency is not used 
bear the loss which arises from the wc.ar of the 
coins in circulation, but ut the same time, wliut- 
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ever profit accrues on the issue of the subsidiary 
pieces forms part of the colouial revenue. 

Tlie imperial bronze coinage was first issued in 
1860, aud step.s were initiated with a view to its 
restoration in 1908, since which date a total value 
of £118,531 was withdrawn to the end of 3917. 

[See ylnv/fiil Ue.jntrts of the, 7)epvt\i Master of 
the Mini."I y. k. a. 

LIM IT OK OilKDIT. See CiiKDir. 

LIMITATION, Statutes of. “Time is 
tt power the inflnonoe of which the himian 
mind cannot resist; what has existed for a 
long time seems fixed and unchangeable, for 
the very reason that it lias existed so long; it 
would be a public evil if this belief wore allowed 
to result in dLsappointmont” (Windschoid, 
PandekUHy i. § 101). The principle thus stated 
by one of the most eminent modem writers on 
law has been recognised in all countries and at 
all times. Tlio lap.se of time in all legal systems 
oieatcs rights and extinguishes rights, or at least 
Uie power to enforce them. In the earlier Roman 
law miieapiOy the acquisition of property by 
long enjoyment, was distinguished from prde- 
tcriptU), the boiTing of the remedy for the 
enforcement of a right in consequence of lapse 
of time ; but the two principles gradually be¬ 
came merged together, though in some systems 
of law they are still distinguished by different 
names {e,g. Ersitzung and Vcrjdhrung in Gor¬ 
man). In England the object of law, as estab¬ 
lished by the Statutes of Limitations, is not 
Bo much to create possessory titles—althougli 
this result in most cases is obtained incidentally 
—as to bar the remedy of jwrsons who, through 
ignorance or neglect, have failed to exercise 
tljoir rights for a considerable period. The 
length of the period depends on the subject 
matter of the right. The right to recover 
chattels, rights arising under snnpio contracts, 
aud rights to claim damages for wrongful actions, 
are, as a general rule, all barred after the lapse 
of six years, but damages for assault and other 
eimilar torts cannot be recovered after the k|^e 
of four yoara, and a person Slandered by spoken 
words loses his remedy if he allows two years 
to elaj^s^ without making use of his mmedy. 
Time does notxun against infants or lunatics; 
they may resj)ectivoly bring tlieir actions within 
six years after attaining fi^ ago or recovering 
•their sanity ; absence beyond seas on the part 
of the plaintiff is no longer a ground for depriv¬ 
ing a defendant of his right to rely on the 
statute, but if the defendant is alsent from the 
United Kingdom the •operation of the statute 
U interrupted. A written acknowledgment of 
a debt or any payment of princii>al or intei-est 
fi'om w iich the existence of the debt can he 
clearly inferred is also sufiicitmt to prevent it 
from becoming barivd (21 Joo. 1. o. 16 ; 19 & 20 
Viet c. 97, §§ 9-15 ; 4 & 6 Anne, a !«). 

Rights arising under sealed contracts are not 
birred belbre the expiration cf twenty years, 
end with respect to vheee l ights there are rules, 


I similar to those mentioned above, as to the 
interruption of the operation of the statute fey 
acknowledgment or by tlie fact that the croditoi 
is an infant or a lunatic (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 42). 

The right to recover land must be exercised 
within twelve years from the time that the 
right accrues, unless the person entitled is 
under the disability of infancy or insaiftty; 
but even in the event of disability the la])se 
of thirty years is sufficient to take away tlie 
right to recover. It should, however, be jKiiiitod 
out that, even in’osj»ectively of the possibility 
of disability, a person having been in possession 
of land for a period exceeding twelve years is 
not thereby made secure against interruption. 
If, for instance, a ijerson having a life interest 
in land purpoi-ts to sell the fee simple, tlio 
purchaser and any subsequent purchaser may 
bo ejected ^vitliin six years from the time at 
which the person entitled after the expiration 
of the life interest becomes entitled in possession. 
Thus, if the tenant for life is twonty-ono at 
the time of his fraudulent sale, and dies at the 
age of ninety-one, seventy-five years of undis¬ 
turbed possession may not suffice to prevent an 
ejectment (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27 ; 37 A 38 
■ Viet. c. 67). 

The statutes of limitation are not applicable 
to equitable rights, excepting equitable interests 
in land, but the courts of equity liave, except 
in the cases of trust and fraud, adopted ndes 
analogous to those of the statutes in question. 
As regards trusts, the former law was tliat no 
lapse of time prevented beneficiaries from recover¬ 
ing damages against ti'ustees for broaches of 
trust,—however innocent, e.g. unauthorised 
investments; but since 1888 trustees, unless 
they have boon guilty of fj-aud, or appropriated 
trust property for their own benefit, ai-e entitled 
to plefrd lafiae of time (Trustee Act, 1888, § 8), 

' and directors of comiianiea, who were formerly 
held to come under the same rules as trustees 
in respect of the statutes of limitation, are en¬ 
titled, as well asS tnisiees proper, to avail them¬ 
selves of the benefit of this innovation {n 
Land Allotment Company [1894] 1 Chancery 
616). There are special niles as to the limitation 
of proceedings directed against the crown, and 
of penal actions to which it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail. 

Speaking generally, the statutes of limitation 
bar the remedy but do not destroy the right, 
but as regards real property the effect of the 
lapse of time is a divesting of title or a trans¬ 
ference of title to somebody else (see Dawkins 
V, Lord Penrhyn, 4 Appeal Cases, 61). 

[Darby and Bosanquet, Statutes of ldmUation,t 
2na edition, 1899.] e. s. 

LIMITED COMPANIES. See Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

LIMITED LIABILITY ACT'S. See Lu- 
uiLiTY, Limited. 

LlKQUETf Simon Nicoms Henei (1786- 
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1794), a clover French barrister, historian, and 
journalist, throw himsolf into the midst of the 
political and philosophical controveraies of his 
time, under the impulse of an innate and 
quarrelsome lovo of contradiction. Although 
he took good cai'c to remain quiet during the 
Reign of U’en-or, ho perished on the scatfold. 

1 assailed the Physiocrats in his ]{l^<yii$e 
auc dwlrurs vwdernes . . . avec la rejutalum du 
sifUihJiedcs2ihilom2i]uish()n()7n,istes (Loudon, 1771). 
lu hii' piuiiphlet on bread and corn, Du Dain ei 
du Loudon, 1774, re])riDteil in 1789 under 
tlie title Du (Jomm&rce. des drains, Hilton av^- 
mentee d’vns JM.tre sur le vtenU politique et 
plty.sii/ae dupuin d du bU{On the corn trade, with 
a letter on the pliy.sical and iwliticiil properties ol 
brcjul and corn) he wages war against the coii- 
sniiipUou of i)read, whiedt he calls a slow poison, 
lie was also o 2 )pos<‘d to the <-ultivatioii of potnto<-s, 
wlilch might ac(|mre the loarful qualities of corn. 

HiA’ollo wing woiks may also ho mentioned: 

Annalf'Spoldiquer,cicilesel lilUrairesduX VIll^ 
London, 1777-17t»2, xix. vols.— La Dime 
}{o}ialeave/:des r^JlMions aur la conirdninde, 1761, 
reprinted under the title of L'lvqM territorial, 
1787. — TraUe des f\inaux navujahles, 1769.— 
Id/h'xion’< des Six Coi j>s de la Ville de Paris snr la 
i,uj>2iTt’S‘<wn des Jurandes, 1776 (Retleclions of the 
Si’: ^arl^ian Oorporatious on tlic Abolition ol 
Oiafts). 

[Ortijjpi, iJn Amcat-joumalidf- au XVIJD 
Sddi\ Ltii'jad, Pans, 1895.] E. ca. 

llio attack on Montesquieu made by Linguet 
in Lc Th'i'rie des hns civiles (1767), ]>rovoked a 
reply from tlie abh6 Mokei-LKt in La Tkiorie du 
pa.adoxe, wliich Linguet, always prepared for 
controversy, answered in Ui Tluw-ie du libelle, ou 
Vart de culoiuix aw fruit. 

LI^?, AJi£X.\NDiEU (1779- 1838), was a 
piofo. q\ jHilitical and economic sciences in 
the university of Marburg, who at the same 
time Huporiutended the management of his utvu 
estate of Marlofsloin, where he founded an 
agiic'.’.tural school. 

Proltisor Koscher calls him a queer <ellow 
(et/i wunderlicher Kauz) and in fact, the 
jiioposal brought forvvaid in his Universal , 
I'eace {der allgeiueiiiX Friede), 1814, touliolisli i 
the hitherto military foundation of nobility, i 
and to give it a basis purely according to popu¬ 
lation, is rather startling; the titles to bo 
conferred were to bo in stnet pn^portion to 
the number of people sustained by each new 
nobleman. Lifia is thus one of the last ropre- 
sontativosofthcpop'afaiioTii.siicschool, which was 
80 powerful in Germany in pi'O Malthusian days. 

Lips was most active in insisting on the 
necessity of spi-eading agiicultuml education, of 
bieakiiig up entails-and of abandoning fallows 
and tlio threc-fleld system lor intensive modes 
of cultivation and the breeding of cattle. 

But his attc-iuion was not monopolised by 
the inqirovcmcut of cultivation, and although 
favourable to free trade oa a principle, he 
eonsideis protection to be indisjiensable to 

VOL. n. 


infant inu-istries. In this respect, ho is a 
harbinger of List, 

Lip.s was a cojiious writer on topi(:.s of the day. 
Ho published, 1813, a Staalsu'isscnscluf/UdeJire 
Oder Fncydopadie und Mdhodologie der SlaaU- 
v>iss€nsc}iafty in which tlie state m ]>resen(o<l at 
tlie rightful iulcrpieter of liuimin rcjuMui; hia 
main economic work is : Deutschland's Oeloiwniie, 
ein. Versuch zur l/jsung der Frage, wie kann 
Di'utschland zu loh7ie7uicm Aclerbau, Uuhender 
ludttstrie und wirksavieni Handel gdanyen t 
(Germany’s economy; an attempt to solve the 
question how Gcimany can secure a leimimTutive 
agriculture, nourishing iiiaiiutacturcs, and nn 
elective trade), 1830. 

[Ko.sclior, O'esch. der XuL Ode. in Deutschland, 
pp. 992-993.1 K.ca. 

Llt^UID ASSETS are casli, and such other 
jMirts of a banker’s assets as can bo iu.stantly 
(oiivorted into cash. A baiikcr’.s assets are 
generally divided under the lollowiiig heads : 

1. Casli. 4, Bills of Exeliange. 

2. Money at Call. 5. Loans and Ad- 

3. Government Securi- vaiicos. 

ties. 6. rremises. 

Of these the lir.st three aic usually reckoned as 
liquid assets, but casli alone is reiill) liquid, 
whilst all the others arc so in more orlefvidcgj’ce. 
It is necessary to observe, too, that their degrees 
of fluidity will dejicud ui»(>n the extent to wliich 
they miglit be re«juired to be converted, and 
the conditions under which the operation would 
have to ho performed. In times ol prospciity 
and confidence, securitie.s of a miscellaneous 
character can generally bo promptly turned into 
cash, but there are other times when consols 
alone are saleable. Another consideration arises 
with regard to “ money at call.” As an asset 
in the balance sheet of a .single bank it is only 
second to actual cash, but m tlie aggregate, as 
apjioafing in the accounts of all the banks in a 
city, it has quite a difleront character. It is 
money lent to biokers against bills of exchange 
and other securitips, ayd each broker redies on 
his being able to r«;pa^ his ch'ht to one bank by 
obtaining an adv'ance from another. Thus the 
redui-noji of money at call in tlie accounts of 
one bank means the increase u1 the .same item 
with another. Hence it might be that at a time 
of panic the liquid character of the whole asset 
would disappear, and it would be no more liquid 
than the bills or securities against wliieli it lia<I 
been lent. Ultimately, tliefluidity of tlmscassets 
depends largely upon the conditions under which 
h'gal tender notes are i&sued.* Bills of exchange, 
though not usually reckoned as liquid, have 
some advantages of their own in this respect. 
They really rejiresent floating cajiitiil, i.e, 
capilal shortly replaceable by the rcsulls of its 
iuvestmeyt, and are Ihercfoio always giadually 
liquidating themselves. r. w. b. 

[G. Rao, The (Jemntry Danker, 1886, and later 
editions.—R. H. Tnglis Paigiuve, Notes on Bank¬ 
ing, 1873.— Bankers' Magazine, London, 
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LIQUIDATED DAMAGBS-^LIQUIDiTION 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES. Where the 
pai'ti(» to a contract agree that a fixed siun 
will bo paid aa daiaagos for its breach in case a 
breach occurs. The object of such an arrange¬ 
ment is to secure tlio due performance of the 
contract and to avoid tlic necessity of resort¬ 
ing to a court in cjiso of breach in order 
to have tlic amount of damages ascertained. 
The courts of equity disrogaixled the ariunge- 
niciit of tlio parties and introduced a distinctioii 
between liquidated damages and penalties. 
Where the priiuaiy intention of the j>arties 
was that if the particular act was not done, 
the fixed sum was payable, such sum was re¬ 
garded as liquidated damages; but wliere the 
primary intention was to secure the doing of 
some act and the fixed smu was merely the 
machinery for securing that the act would bo 
done, such sum was then regarded as a penalty, 
and tho court, instead of ordering such sum to 
bo paid, might aw’ard a reasonable cumpeusatiou. 
The courts of common law did not recognise 
the distinction, but the I'csult of tho 8 & 9 Will. 
Ill, c. 2, § 8, was that where the court hold 
the sum lixed to bo in the ualuro of a penalty, 
tho actual damage sun'ered only could be 
recovered; but if it was not a penalty, the 
amount agreed was payable. 

[Mayjie on Damages, Loudon, 1894.—Story’s 
I'Alidiij Jurisprudence, London, 1892.—Wliite and 
Tudor’s heading Vases in Equity, London, 1895, 
for a summary of the pidnciples on which the 
courts proceed in determining whether a fixed 
sum Is a penalty or not] J. R. c. M. 

LKiUIDATlON. The term “ liquidation” is 
usually applied to the dissolution or winding 
up of a company iiicoiqiorated by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment in the mauuor prescribed by such act. 
An unincorporated comi)auy can be dissolved 
under tho articles jiroscribed by its deed of 
settlement or by a court where the business 
cannot be carried on as intended, and a com¬ 
pany incoqmrated by charter may be dissolved 
in tbo manner therein provided. But whore a 
company is incorporated by act of parliament 
it cannot, without the assent of the legislature, 
be dissolved at the will of its members; and as 
a corporation is distinct from the persons com¬ 
posing it, the death or lunacy or bankruptcy 
of a member do^ not afiect tbo existence of 
the body corporate. Acts of parliament were 
piassed from time to time to give courts 
of bankruptcy jurisdiction over incorporated 
trading companies Und to enable such courts to 
apply the assets to the pajment of debts. 
J' -^sdiotion was also given to the Court of 
Chancery to eompiel members of a bankrupt 
oompiauy to contribute to the disebargo of the 
company’s debts where the assets were in¬ 
sufficient to pay the creditors in lull. The 
drawbacks of these acts were: (1) that uotwitli- 
standing the winding up of a company tho 
orediton} might take pwoceedings against any 


shareholder for tlio lull amount of his debt j 
(2) the creditors had to proceed against the 
company in bankruptcy, and frequently there 
! arose a conflict between the courts of equity 
and of bankrupitcy ; (3) the shareholders could 
not initiate puticecdlngs to dissolve the com- 
p)any; and (4) the, expense of taking pro¬ 
ceedings was very great. Between ISSKl and 
1858 some of these defects u'cre removed, and 
at length in 1862 tho ComjHinics Act 1862 (25 
A 26 Viet. 289) was pMissed to consolidate and 
impirove the law. Under this act tliree modes 
were pirovidcd for winding up a eonipiany: (1) 
compulsoiily, i,e. by the court; (2) voluntarily, 
i.e. by the shareholders without tlio interven¬ 
tion of tho court; and (3) voluntanly but sub¬ 
ject to the 8up>orvi.sion of tho court 

Wlicn a company resolves to go into liquida¬ 
tion or is ordered to bo wound u}», a picvsou is 
ajipointcd liquidator whose duty it is to v<ollect 
all the assets, to pay all debts, and to distribute 
any surplus amongst the shareholdei-s—iluc pro¬ 
vision being made for the pviyment sf all costa. 
When the allairs of the company are finally 
wound up, tho court makes an order dissolving 
the comjiaiiy, and notice of this order is given 
to the registrar of joint stock coinpiauies, who 
makes a luinuto in liis books to the effect tliat 
the company is dissolved. 

In 1875 an imjiortaut step was taken by the 
legislature with tho object of assimilating the 
law of winding up to the law of Imnkruptcy. 
The Judicature Act 1876 (38 & 39 Viet, c.77) 
provided that as far as tlie riglits of secured 
and unsecured creditors, and os the debts and 
liability provcable, and as to tlie valimtion of 
annuities, etc., the same rules should prevail on 
winding up as in bankruptcy. In 1890 a 
further step was taken by the Companies (wind- 
in^up) Act 1890 (53 & 54 Viet. c. 63), which 
was passed for the object of introducing into 
the winding up of companies the same pro¬ 
cedure as that which prevailed in bankruptcy, 
and of subjecting the administrative acts of 
liquidator’s to the control of a government 
depai’tmont It was alleged that under the 
system, which allowed tho petitioning creditor 
to practically nominate the liquidator, tiie 
assets were wasted in unnecessary costs whilst 
the liquidation was unnoce^ariiy pirolonged 
(see Debate in House of Commons, 28 Feb. 
1890). Under the act of 1890, tlie official 
receiver in bankniptcy is the official liquidator 
of coinpmnics; inquiries are of necessity insti¬ 
tuted as regards the manner in which the affairs 
of the company have been canied on; whilst 
the board of trade is charged with the duty of 
seeing that the liquidator faitbfully perfoi’ms 
his duties. 

The effects and tho advantages of an official 
administiution in the case of liquidation of 
compiauics are discussed in tlie repiorts of the 
boai'd of trade under section 29 of the Gompaniei 
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(winding up) Act 1800, published in 1893 and 
1894, and in the Report, published in 1893, of 
the Inter-De{»rtniental Committee appointed to 
inquire into limits of the action of the board of 
trade aa regards the liquidation of companies. 

LlQUIDATOR(ffl)pjiovisioNAi,(ijoFriciAL. 
(a) Pr^ious to 1891 the court at any time after 
the presentation of a petition for winding up 
miglit appoint a provisional liquidator, though 
it was not usual to do so until the hearing of 
tlie jHJtition, The object of the apjiointincnt 
was to protect the assets of the comiiany ; the 
oixlcr of ajipointnieiit always stating what 
he was to do. Under the Conijianies Act of 
1890 the only person who can now act os pro¬ 
visional Inpiidator is the ollicial receiver. Upon 
the making of an order to wind up a company 
he becomes ex-ojjido provisional liquidator, but 
may ^ aj)poiuted os such if necessary at any 
time after the presentation of a petition. 

(/)) When no other person is appouited liquid¬ 
ator in a compulsory wnding up, the olhcial 
receiver becomes liquidator; in a voluntary 
winding uj) the ahareliolders apjioint their own 
liquidator. A liquidator acts subject to the 
control of the committee of in8]K)ction, of the 
shareholdfii.s, and of ilio board of trade and of 
the court. \\ ith the consent of the committee 
he can carry on the business of the company 
and bring or defend actions, and compromise all 
claims. But he can withotit such consent sell 
the property of the eomi)auy, collect assets, and 
distribute dividcuids. Tbo directions of the 
shareholders override any directions of the com¬ 
mittee. In matters of administration, the 
liquidi'tcr is controlled by the board of trade, 
and as ^ar as Ins legal jMjwcrs are concenied he 
is subject to tbo control of the courts. 

LIQUOlv LAWS. British legislation for the 
regulauon of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
pracUoaily begins wth 9 Geo. IV., an ’ has 
been subject to modifications and extensions, 
down to the present time. In some respects 
legislation is moi-e advanced in the British 
colonies and in coi*tain portions of the United 
States than it is in tbo motber-countiy. In 
Great Britain Sunday closing is partial, where¬ 
as it is veiy goncml in tbo colonies; while the 
priiiciplo of Local Option (q.v.) lias obtained 
in many colonies, and even total prohibition in 
certain districts of America. Great innirove- 
ments were made in the liceming laws by the 
acts of 1872 and 1874, tliough tlicy contain 
only a part of the statute law with regard to 
licensing. It has b^ieu remarked that a more 
thorough refonn of the laws would have been 
effected by au act repealing all existing statutes 
and re-enacting tlioir pro.isions in a codified 
form. As mattoi's stand, it is dilBciilt to grasp 
in full sco^ie and detail the spirit of the 
numerous existing enactments. The Act of 


1872 introduced by Uonry Austin Binioe, hoint 
secretary, afteiTvairls Lord Aberdare, is the 
principal act It does not apply to Scotland, 
however, and only partially to li-cland. Severe 
penalties are imiwsed by the act on the illicit 
sale of Ii(]uor, on drunkenness in any public 
place or highway, upon permitting dnmkenness 
or gambling, or tlie harbouring of jirostitutes 
on licensed premises, u|)on harbouring constables 
on such jircniiscs during their hours of duty, 
and upon bribing or attempting to bribe them. 
Tlie act further fixed the hours of closing, but 
empowered the local authority to giunt exemp¬ 
tions fixun them when the convenience of many 
persons engaged in lawful business so required. 
Any licensed i>er8on, on a third conviction for 
offences against tlio act, is to forfeit his licence, 
and to be disqualified for five years, and his 
premi.scR fqr two years, from receiving another; 
but a conviction more than five years old is not 
to 1)0 taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty. In every district a 
register of licences is to be kcj)t showing 
|)artioulars of all convictions, etc., which shall 
bo open to insijcction by any ratejMiyer, holder 
of a licence, or owner of licensed premises, 
A licensing committee of not less than throe 
members is appointed annually by the justices 
in counties and boroughs. In boroughs, how¬ 
ever, licences must bo confirmed by the body of 
justices who would, but for the act, have been 
authorised to grant licences. An annual value 
is fixed by the act for all licensed promises 
according to their situation. Penalties under 
the act are recoverable by summary conviction, 
subject to an appeal to quarter sessions. No 
justice can take part in administeiing the act 
who has any beneficial interest in tlie manu¬ 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
act of 1874 modified that of 1872 as regards 
the hours of closing and other points, many of 
the niodifications being of a mitigatory char¬ 
acter. Tlie statutes .relating to the drink 
traffic embrace pxovislous with i-e^rd to the 
grant of licences, the qualifications of premises 
for a licence, the powci's of licensing autliorities, 
the transfer and removal of licences, protection 
of ownei 3, the conduct and closing of premises, 
ofieuces against public order, legal jiroceedings, 
refreshment liouses, liabilities of innkeejiors, 
brewers’ licences,* and various minor details 
touching the tiaffic. Tlie public revenue is 
largely fed by the excise duties and licence. 
Pitt first produced a generttl scheme of excise 
in 1784, and this was embodied in the 
Consolidation Act of 1826, whicli forms the 
basis of the existing law. Tlie malt duty was 
abolished in 1880, but brewers and distillers 
must stil^ take out an excise licence, and |>ay 
duty on eveiything manufactured. A licence 
is al8(< necessary to wholesale or retail dealers 
in beer, spirits, or wine. By the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1888 the duties on retailere' licenoes 
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»re trausferred to tho county councils. An act 
of 1830 allowed beer licences to be taken out 
without application to tho magistrates, but later 
acts brought all beer-houses and refreshment- 
houses under their control. Specisd sessions 
are hold once a year under the Geneiul Licensing 
Act of 1828, for the giunt and renewal of licences, 
and at more frequent intei*vals for dealing with 
ap]difrttions for transfers. Tho Wine and Beer¬ 
house Act of 1809 defines tho i-egulatious with 
regard to licences for tlio sale of drink to bo 
consumed off the premises. In Scotland, the 
Homo Druiniiiond Act of 1828 regulates the 
general licensing arrangoments, but the Forbes 
MacKenzie Act of 1853 (amended in 1802 and 
1S67) provided a new form of magistrates’ 
ceiLilicatc, wliicli ])rohibitod the sale of liquor 
l)etwcen 11 r.M. in large towns, or 10 p.m. in 
the country, and 8 A.M., and during the whole 
of Sunday. The Irish licensing laws are similar 
to those of Kngland, but with some modifications 
in favour of the jmblican. An act of 1874 
introduced six-day licences, and in 1878 an¬ 
other act enforced toUd Sunday closing exceiit 
in the hve largest t(»wna. 'J'Jio liquor ngnla- 
tions prevailing in the colonies arc very diverse. 
New Zealand and Queensland aro the two 
Australasian colonies with full jiowcrs of lo(;al 
ojilion, lint tlio piivilego has been litllo used. 
Limiteil oplimi prevails in the other colonics 
with tlie c.\cc))tiou of T^inania. In South 
Africa stringent legislation exists against tho 
sale of intoxicants to natives, but there arc 
frequent complaints that it is not sufliciently 
enforced. As regards whites, the laws arc in- 
cHicient. Legislation in ilie crown colonies on 
the drink traffic is very varied, local option 
being met with as well its Sund ly closing and 
the prohibition of tlie sale of dunk to minors. 
Tlie im))crial jiarliaineut has periodically dis¬ 
cussed tho liquor question as affecting India 
and Ceylon. Canada has a local option law' 
known "as the Scott Act (1878), under which 
localities i^an close, by a majority of votes, all 
licensed premise.s without connionsation ; hut 
when jiublic ojiiniou changes in any district 
the supjiression may ho rovomed. Speaking 
generally, restrictive laws prevail in some form 
throughout the whole of tho Dominion, while 
in the North-AVest Territories there is total 
prohibition. Throughout Iht larger portion of 
Canada, tho United States, and some of the 
Australasian colonies, two important provisions 
prevail, under one of which tho relatives of 
any person who conics to his death through 
ir''xicating liquor may sue tlie seller lor 
daii.Agea; while under tlie otlicr both magis¬ 
trates and tho relatives of intouiperato persons 
may notify the sellers of drink not ^to supply 
it to sxich persons. This latter power is now 
being adojited in many colonial liquor acts. In 
many states of the American Union prohibitive 
legislation, as the Maine liquor law, obtains, 


and in others the high-liconce system is adopted. 
Alike in Great Britain and tho colonics puhlio 
sentiment grows in favour of legislation which 
shall strike still further nt the growth of the 
liquor traffic (see GOTHEN'niTRft SysTKM). 

Recent acts pnssed aro the Licensing Amend¬ 
ment (Scotland) Act 1897, the Habitual In¬ 
ebriates Act, 1898, the Beer Retailoi*? and 
Spirit Grocers’ Retail Licences (Ireland) Act 
1900, and tho Lie^ensiiig Acts of 1902 and 1901. 
The act of 1902 contains excellent provisions 
ill respect to drunkenness, tlie granting of 
licences, and the Letter regulation of clubs, 
hut fails to embody many recommendations 
contained in the two Rejiorts of tlio Royal 
Commission on Lieon.sing Laws ]ireseiitcd in 
1899, including entire Sunday closing, Local 
OlTION, and, in jiartieiilar, a large roduclion 
in tbc nnmbor of liconse.d premises. This last 
point is met by tlie act of 1004, which ^iitro- 
duecs componaation for licences withdrawn for 
reasons other than misconduct or un.snitability 
of promises, etc. A large reducliorf of licences 
has followed. This act also greatly assists the 
movement to aholisb tho tied-hou.so system. 
A Licensing Bill intioilueed in 1908 failed 
to pass. The Children’s Bill 1908 excludes 
children under 14 from public-houses. TIic 
Public-House Trust niovcinoiit since 1002 has 
endeavoured to get public-houses into ]mblic 
liands, to eliminate }irivatc profit, to maintain 
)mblic-hou9os as rcfreshuieut and not drinking 
saloons, to jirnvidc coimtor-attractioiis and only 
the most wholesome ai tides, and to establish 
canteens on largo public woiks. In 1909 llio 
Ijiquor Liccnees W'cre incn'ased by £2,000,000. 

[Spoflord, A incricnn A hmnac, Slatislicalt I’inan^ 
t'ial, Political^ 1879-84.—C%a«t6er«, Encydopaulia, 
vol. vi. — IlaziilVs Anmud. — Dewar, JMptor 
Jjdih for -Stone, Justices' AJaniuU .— 

Economic Journal^ September 1902.] 0. B. B. 

LIRA (Italian coin). The equivalent of tli« 
French franc (see FliANC). 

LIST, FiuEJiniCH (1789-1846), was the son 
of a respectable tanner at Reutlingen. Not 
liking his fatlier's business, he became a clerk 
ill the public service. Ho continued a diligent 
course of self-culture, and already in 1816 had 
risen to the post of ministerial under-secretary. 
The king of Wiirtemberg, being desirous of 
calming popular effervescence in his State hy 
liberal concessions, made Von Mangenheim his 
chief minister. List warmly supported tlie 
reform movement, and was appoint^ in 1817 
professor of economics and “Sl^tspraxia” iu the 
university of Tubingen. On the fall of the 
minister, List, having acted as adviser of the 
recently - founded society of trade and manu- 
factui-es, wliich aimed at the abolition of internal 
duties as an impediment to oommeroe, was 
obliged in 1819 to resign his professorsliip. He 
j was elected a member of the Wurtemberg 
! chamber, and worked earnestly for an extension 
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of self-govemmoiit, for the introduction of jury- 
ti ial and pubiicity of proceedings in criminal 
cases, for the sale of the domains, and other 
reforms. He was in conseqnenco exi>elled from 
the chamber and condemned to a ten months’ 
imprisonment, from which he was relea.sed on 
promij^ng to quit the country. He then emi¬ 
grated to America, where ho remained from 1825 
to 1832, was successful as a journalist and as 
a speculator in coal and railways, and acqniretl 
favour w'ith tlio Pennsylvanian luanufacturcm 
hy his Outimes of American Political Pkononiy^ 
1827, whicii contained a defence of protective 
duties. After having been employed on a 
mission to Paris, lie became in 1832 United 
States' consul, first at Leipzig, and afterwards 
for Baden. On his settlement in Germany he 
devoted himself to the advocacy of a railway 
systo^i I'or that country, to ivhicli, at the time, 
many intei-ests and prejudices wern opposed ; 
and really gave a powerful impulse to its con¬ 
struction. He throw himself somewhat later 
into the agitation for a ZoLnvKiaoiN, and contri¬ 
buted gi'catly to its smxtess by bis ardour and 
eloquence. With this practical movement Ins 
name must always bo closely a.ssociaied, and 
tlirough it, with the history of Germany, lie 
was persoiiallv ill-sii}<portcd by the public, and 
had to btruggle with iinancial dHliculties ; and, 
liodily dise-'.se and suffering being added, he sank 
undei the buiden, and died by his own hand 
30th November 1846. 

Germany owes List a great debt of gratitude 
for tlie SCI vices he rendorod in the promotion 
of he.* mateiTil prosperity. When residing in 
Ani'fiea, ho -aid tliat his own country always 
lav h. tiio baokgiound of liis plans, and on his 
retuni bo woiked in her interest wdth extra¬ 
ordinary zeal and assiduity. As an authoi; ho 
is known cliicdy by his JJas Katmtak System 
d&r PnlitUenefii VeJeonomie^ of which the first and 
only pn.liLshed volume, dealing with Inteu- 
NATTONAL T«Ai>i5, appealed in 1841 (7lix ed., 
by Ehoberg, 1883). In this w'ork he is much 
indebted to A. MuiiLKU, a deeper tliinkc’- than 
himself, some of whoso host tlioiights are re]u*o- 
duced in it, though in a less abstract and more 
practical form. Like that writer, lie takes up 
a position in some respects strongly antagonistic 
ro Adam Smith, who, in his opinion, kept 
private interests too exclusively in view, and, 
when he ceased to bo individualistic, became 
ooamopolitan. The national idoais predominant 
in List. Between the individual and humanity 
—he says—stands the nation, a collective and 
continuous existence, possessing a deep-seated 
unity founded on a 'thousarfi bonds of feeling 
and interest—with a descent, a language, a 
literature, a history of its own, and laws, institu¬ 
tions and economic aptit des peculiar to itself. 
To its iiermanent well-being, on which depends 
tlio ultimate highest good of all its nieml>cr.s, 
the immediate interosto of individuals, which do 


not always further it, sliould be strictly sub- 
ordiuated. The really important object is not 
the present creation of exchange values, but the 
development of the productive powers of the 
nation. The i-e(|iuromonts of dilforent nations 
must be met in different ways, depending jwrtly 
on their respective chai'acLeiistics, but chiefly 
on the degree of development which they have 
attaimwl. All communities—at least those of 
tho tenqierate zones—after emerging li-oru the 
hunter and pastoral systems of life, ])ass through 
throe successive economic stages: (1) that of 
agjiculture; (2) tliat of agriculture nuitecl with 
manufactures ; and (3) that of combined agri¬ 
culture, mannfacturoa.and cominorco. The last 
of these foriiLs of national coonomy, as it is the 
product of a higher grade of evolution, so also 
is greatly superior to the others in its reflox 
influence on civilisation. It marks the full 
maturity of a society ; and it is the function of 
government to facilitate by suitable economic 
measures tbc^atiual movement of the com¬ 
munity towaids this liigbest stage. In tho 
pui-elyagriculUnul period, free tiudewitb richer 
and more cultivated societies is tho riglit policy 
fw tending most to tho advancement of the 
national culture. And it becomes so again 
when the productive powers of tho nation have 
been fully developed. But in the intermediate 
stage a gradually introduced protective system 
is the ])roper resource for training and matiirmg 
the industrial capacities of a people, which, in 
its ahscuce, could not hold their gi'onnd in the 
home market against tho comjielition of more 
advanced communities. Thus tlic jirotective 
system ought not to bo a jiermannnt order of 
things, but temporary and provisional only. 
It is, in fact, a means of industrial education 
carried on at the ex})en8e of tlie nation, and 
ought to cease with the necessity for it. 
According to List, England alone in his time 
haci reached tho highest stage, and Franco was 
approaching it "For •England free trade was 
the right policy. When Germany under, and 
by means of, protection, should have completed 
her industrial education, and so enabled herself 
to overcome tho obstacles to her success in the 
mai-kets of tho world prosontod by the already- 
accpiired superiority of other countries, free 
trade ought to Ijccomo hirr policy also. And 
the adoption of that 83 rstem by all nations under 
like conditions would realise the economic ideal 
and mark the consuimuatiou of general well¬ 
being. This theory, thou^ stated too abso¬ 
lutely and thus requiring modification, seems 
certainly to contain some elements of truth. 
List, besides criticising eflectually weak points 
in tho systems of his predecessors, did much 
towards introducing the relative historical spirit 
into economic studies, and emphasising the 
political—and in some degree also tho moral-~ 
considerations which often enter into the solu¬ 
tion of industrial problems. His writingi 
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teferring for the most part, directly or indirectly, 
to questions of the day, had a powerful effect 
in Germany by interesting the middle classes 
in economic doctrines and making those doc¬ 
trines subje-cts of general discussion. 

Apart from his errors of princi[)le, and the 
materialistic tinge which—though he would 
have repudiated the charge — undoubtedly 
colours his ideas, his chief faults are a tendeney 
to exaggeration, the product in part of his 
eager tomporameub and exuberant rlietoric, 
his habit of unduly depreciating the economists 
whose views he controverted, and looseness and 
want of system in his exposition of scientific 
principles. He had the art, however, of catch¬ 
ing the popular ear ; and indeed it is imjwssible 
not to be attracted by the IVeshness, the vigour, 
and the tone of profound conviction, which 
characterise his wiitings, as well as by his ardent 
patriotism, and his intense belief in the great 
future which awaited his country. The success 
of his principal book, though ^ided by the 
harmony of its doctrines with the contemporary 
circumstances and juspiratious of Germany, w'as 
not exclusively duo to this, but was the merited 
reward of its contributions to economic tliouglit 

List also wrote much in the public journals of his 
time iu favour of the creation of a railway system 
and the estahlislnnent of the Zoi.uvkhkin, and 
founde<l, in and 1843 respectively, special 
organs lor the advocacy of these objects. He also 
contributed a scries of articles to the Slaalfi- 
Lexicon of llotteck and Welcker. Amongst his 
minor pieces may ho moutioned, Das Nationah 
Transp->rt-sjistem (1838).— Die Adterverfass^mg^ 
die Zwrgwirtlischafl und die AriS’wandervng, 
1342, ill which he advocahsl the ‘grande-culture,’ 
and Die politUch-iikonomische Naiimnil-einheit der 
DeutscJien (1848). There is o collect'd, though 
not complete, edition of List’s writings by Hansser 
(8 vols., ] 850), with a biographical memoir of liim. 
'llio Naiimal System wa.s translat'd in America 
by G. A. Matile, jireface by R. Colwell (18.50), and 
in England by Sampson Lloyd(18S5). Newedition, 
Intrmluctiou by J. Shield Nicholson (1904). 

[fjosor in AUg. Deutsche Biogr. —Eheberg in 
Handle, der Staatsiaissmschqften. —Hoscher, Oesch. 
der H. 0., p. 970.—Kautz, Die gesch. Kniincke- 
lung der N. 0 ., p. 670 .] j. k. i. 

LITERARY VROl^iaiTY. See Copyrtoht. 

LITFLE GOES. A siwcics of lottery de¬ 
clared unlawful by 42 Goo. IH. c. 119. 

[Wharton, Jjaw Lexicon.^ sub voce.'\ 

lilTH, Johann Wiluelm von dku (1709- 
1776), belongs to the numerous class of German 
writers and statesmen who, during tlie Ibth 
Cf f'uy, considered most questions of adminis¬ 
tration and finance from the standpoint of wlut 
they called populosiiy, i.e. the develo])mont ol‘ 
population. This prepossession, na^vral iu a 
country which had been depopulated by the 
havoc of religious ftnd political wars, was pushed 
by them to an undue exaggeration, shared by 
the German prhices anxious'to strengtiieu tlieir 


military power. For instance, these writen 
mostly advocatccl the excise system because 
excise duties arc paid without compulsion, and 
do not excite the population to emigrate. 

Tliese and jiarallol opinions are muintaiiied-by 
Von der Lith in his PolitUdie Detrachtungm von 
versdde.de.nm Aricn der Steuem (Politici^l Con¬ 
siderations on difi'erent kinds of Taxation), 1761, 
and in his Neice vdhtrindige enoiesene Ahfuind- 
lung von denen Stcuem und deren vorlheUhafler 
Kinrichtung in einem Lands nacL den Orundsalzen 
einer wakren^ die Verhesserung der Machi eines 
Regenten und die Olilckseligkeit sdner Unterituvnen 
loirkenden Staatskunst (A new and complete Ex¬ 
position of a beneficent System of Taxation on the 
principles of a true statecraft which furthers the 
power of a ruler and the happiness of his Subjects), 
] 7 d 0 .—Uosclicr, Gesch. der Nat. Oek. in Deutsch' 
land, ji. 425, describes the latter book, although 
liry and h('avy, as showing a solid knowledge of 
German und Ibreign financial institutions and 
literature. K. ca. 

LIVERY. The term “livery,” moaning at 
fii'st ail allowance (lilcratio) in food and cloth¬ 
ing to the servants of gre^t mcdiaival house¬ 
holds, soon came to bo restricted to the gift of 
clothing, and then to the clothing itself. It 
became common in England in the 14th 
century for the groat lords to clothe their 
retainers in a nniform, and to give “livery of 
comjiaiiy ” also to their friends and dependants, a 
practice which grc.atly iiicrea.sed the tendencies of 
the time towards baronial lawlessness and faction. 
Accordingly it wjw I'cstriclcd by a long series 
of statntfss, hogiiiniiig in the reign of Richard 
II. ; though it was not until the accession of 
Henry VII. that the government was strong 
enough to enforce them. 

[Dr. Stublis, Const. Hist., iii. § 471, was the first 
to Jiy stress upon the custom of livery as “an 
important element among the disruptive tendencies 
of the later middle ages,'* The well-kuown story of 
Henry VIT. and the Karl of Oxford is told by 
I.x)rd Bacon in his Li/e of that king (see, for 
nnotlier sense of the term, Land, Law hklating 
TO ; Sbtsin).] w.j. a. 

LIVERYMEN. The wearing of a uniform 
Liveky {q.v.) was not peculiar to baronial 
retinues ; it wjw common upon festive or 
ceremonial occasions with the members of 
fraternities of various kinds—including the 
fraternities of crafts. In a petition of 1389, 
the Commons prayed not only that tlio liveries 
of lords should he restricted, but also that no 
livery should ho given “under colour of gild or 
fraternity,” and “that no craft should give 
livery to any.” In 1406, however, the statute 
concerning liveries exprassly exempted “gilds 
and fraternities, and also the {loople of misteries 
that be founded and ordained to a good intent 
and purpose.” At this time probably every 
member of the companies of ciafts wore Hie 
livery from time to time ; hut before the end 
of the century it had in London become a 
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mark of a certain snporioritj of some members 
over others—a change due peihai« to tlio in¬ 
creasing costliness of the attire, and llie un¬ 
willingness of ordinary freemen to lose llw 
time necessary for attending pageants. Among 
the drapers in 1493 there were 114 “of the 
craft jfi the clothing," 115 “ of the brotherhood 
out of the clothing,” and 60 in the bachelors’ 
company. By about the middle of the 
16th century the “livery” coustitutcd in 
most of the crafts a higher grade to which tlio 
more substantial freemen were admitted by the 
court of assistants, iij>on the payment ol 
heavy fees. In the smaller companies it would 
seem tliat the “ livery ” at fimt included all or 
almost all the employers, in the greater only 
the move substantial ; but during the next 
(jciitury the comi>aincs l>ogan to lose their close 
conngotion with the industrial occui«ilions 
from which tliey liad arisen. An act of 
common council in 15 Edward IV., ordering 
the heads of the com|»anie3 to come to elections 
“with tlie honest men of their misteries in 
their best liveries,” led to the liverymen obtain¬ 
ing an exclusive nght to vote both for the 
chief civic magistrates and, until 1835, for the 
meinhors of parliament for the city ; the gather¬ 
ing of tlic liverymen of the companies for the 
former juirposo is known as the “common 
hall.” T'-o social jiosition of liverymen during 
the last two hundred years is sulKciently 
indicated by the act of the court of aldermen 
in 1697, “tliat no person shall be allowed to 
take ujion himself the clothing of any of the 
twelve compiuies unless ho have an estate of 
£1000, of til'* inferior comjiaiiies unless he have 
an e;'ate of £500.” At present, with about 
10,00o oi-diuary froomon, there are some 7300 
liverymen in the several companies; of these 
about 1500 constitute the courts of assistants 
(see also Companies, Cut of Lonoon). 

[The early history of the “ livery ” l)e 
found in Ashley, Hconomic History, t pt. li. pp. 
325-132. The present position of the livery 
in the various companies may be best tudied 
in the Report of II.M, Livery Vtmpanies' Cm- 
wmwre(1884). which is conveniently summarised 
in the Inirodiiciion to Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
Livenf Companies (1892), where also will bo 
found some indjcations a.s to the peculiar privileges 
and burdens of liverymen.] w. j. a. 

LIVERY COMPANIES. This term for those 
“companies” in London which havo grown out 
of the old fellowships of crafts, and the Liveuy- 
MEN of which had an exclusive right to 
the civic franchise, would seem +o havo come 
into use in the 18th or 'arly 19th century, 
probably with the appearance of “ companies ” 
of another sort from which they needed to bo 
distinguished. 'William Herbert, the librarian 
to the Cor))oi'ation of London, entitled his 
book The History ^ the twelve gi'eat Livery 
Cmnpmiee (1834), and the royal oommi^ion 


of inquiry appointed in 1880 was designated 
the “Livery Coinpanio.s’ Commission.” But 
it docs not seem that any clear distinction has 
heon diuwn by competent authority between 
“ livery ” comi)anie8 and those other companies 
—of which several survived until quite recently 
—which bad a somewhat similar (uigiu (see 
CoMUANiiis, City ok Ia)ni)o.\). w. j. a. 

LIVERPOOL, Charles Jenkinson, lirst 
Earl of (1727-1808), was horn at Winchester, 
of an old Oxfordshire family. After a dis¬ 
tinguished career at Oxford, ho began to pre¬ 
pare for jmblic life. In Marcli 1761 ho was 
appointed by Bute an under secre tary of state, 
entered llie House of Commons, and filled 
various minor oflices until 1772, when ho was 
ajipointcd vico-treasurer of Ireland, and a privy 
councillor. 1'hree years later lie pmehased IVoni 
Fox the valuable patent j'lace of clerk of the 
pells in Ireland, and became master of the 
mint. In 1778 be was appointed secretary at 
war nnder Lord North, and was .supposci! to 
posses.s almost unbounded infliuiiice over tbo 
king and the prime minister. Pitt, whose com¬ 
mercial and tinancial policy lie warmly admired, 
appointed him a member of the board of trade 
in 1783. Jenkinson had a large sliare in 
fiuining the commercial treaty boi.wecu Groat 
Britain and America of 1781, and he also 
assisted to cstablisli the South Sea (ishcry. 
In 1786 ho was created Baron Hawkesbury, 
and w’as appointeil chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster and piesident of the committee of 
council for the atfaira of trade and plantations. 
He was created Earl of Liverpool in 1796. 

Ijord Liverpool’s speeches in the liou.so of Peers 
were almost entirely confined to economic and 
hnancial questiona In 1797 he defended the 
constitution and conduct of the connnittoe ap¬ 
pointed to repoit on tlie suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments ; and the following year spoke in defence 
of the Assessed Taxes Bill, by which an income 
tax of 10 per cent wa8,impo.'ed on fticonies above 
£ 200 . 

Lord LiverjiOol wrote A Discourse on the Con¬ 
duct ' the Oin'ernment of Great Britain hi Respect 
to Reutral Nations, publislied 1758, 2nd cd. 
1794; (this tract,which is desenbod by M'Culloch, 
Lit. Pd. Kcon., as being “learned, moderate, and 
able,” supports the view that “neutrals are not 
to bo. allowed to ^rry on a trade during war from 
which they liad been excluded during peace,”) and 
A Dissertation on Cw Estalliskmeni of a Natioiud 
and Constitutional Fore'S in England independent 
<f a Standing Army, 1756. 

In 1785 appeared, in 3 vols., his Cdledion q/ 
all Treaties if Peace, Alliance, and Commerce 
helvxen Great Britain and other PoK&rs, from the 
Treaty of Munster in 1G4S to the Treaties signed 
at Paris in 17SS. 

In 1856 Lord Liverpool addressed his well- 
know'D letter to the king (George III.), published 
as A Trealise on the Coins of the lie^m, 1805, 
r6priutedl846,and in 1880 by theBauk of England, 
which “ comprises ... a greater amount of infer- 
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roatioii respecting the coins of the kingdom, and a 
more comprehensive and elaborate exposition of 
the principles on winch the coinaj.^o should be con¬ 
ducted, tliun is perlmps to be met with in any other 
publication” (M‘C!alloch, JAt. Pol, Econ.). 

This work was originally written, with the co¬ 
operation of George Chalmers, as a draft report for 
aconference of tin* privy council in 1798, appointed 
to enquire into the state of the coins, etc., and it 
had great influence in the adoption of the gold 
staudiird in 181G. (See accoud Earl of Livkk- 

I'OOL.) 

[Yongo’s Life of Oie Second Earl of JAi)erpool .— 
SUiuhope’s Life of Vilt.—Annual lieijit,tcr^ 1808. 
—And Dictionary of National Biography^ vo). 
xxix.] Q. D. s. 

LlVl'lRrOOL, Rohekt Banks JiiNKiNsoN, 
second Earl of (1770-1828), educated at Charter¬ 
house and Christ Church, Oxfoixl, entered paiiia- 
inent in 1790. Appointed in 1794 to the 
Imlia board, he became, live years later, master 
of tho mint. AVhen his father was raised to 
an earldom ho was known as Lord Ilawkesbury. 
llo was a close student of political economy and 
/inance; in 1796 he maintained that the com¬ 
mercial condition of Great Britain —notwith¬ 
standing the pressure of the great war—was 
more prosperous tlian at any anto* cdcnt period, 
and regretted that the system of appropriating 
a million annually to the extinction of tho 
national debt hod not been adopted at the close 
of tho prcvioii-s war in 1748, as the burden 
W’ouhl have since boon lifted from the shouldem 
of the nation. Hence it was uatunil that be 
should regard tho sinking fund established by 
Pitt as “unquestionably the gi’catest measure 
ever produoe<l by the ingenuity or wisdom of 
man,” and gave his adhesion to the financial 
axiom tliat tho supplies, or a considerable 
poi'tion of them, should be raised within tire 
year. 

As foreign secretary be negotiated the Treaty 
of Amicus in 1801. Two years later ho was 
raised to the Upper Ilwise as Baron Hawkes- 
bury dunng his father’s lifetime. In 1808 he 
became Earl of Liverpool on the death of his 
father. In 1810 the bullion committee of the 
House of Commons reported on the depreciation 
in the currency. Lord King and other large 
landownors refused to receive their routs except 
in gold ; and guineas were e:|,tensively bought 
at from twenty-three to twenty-seven shillings, 
by agents of tho government, to remit to the 
Peninsula. Lord Stanhope introduced a bill 
in the House of Loi-is to make it illegal for any 
l>ersou to give more money for guineas, half- 
gu.. as, etc., than Uieir lawful value. Loi-d 
Liverpool at first opposed this bill, but subse¬ 
quently assisted in carrying it through. 

Uuriug the same session he suppoi-ted Mr. 
Vansittart’s bill on the sinking fund, which 
repealed the act of 1802, but adhered to Mr. 
Pitt’s original incfisure of 1792. Lord Liverpool 
aliio fiUUDurted Mr. Vansittart’s Cblehrated reso¬ 


lutions, in opposition to those of Mr. Horner, 
which advocated a return to cash payments. 
One of Vansittart’a resolutions afllnned that 
bank-notes were equal to gold despite tho fact 
that £100 of notes could only purchase 
£86 :10 : 6 of gold. Party feeling alone can 
account for tho support Vansittart received. 

Ill 1812 Loi-d Liveri>ool came into power at 
the head of a purely Tory ministry, the first 
ten yearn of wliich witnessed much reactionary 
movement on the continent and at home, the 
mismanagement of tho national finances, tho 
increase in the duty on Ibrciigu com, and the 
adoption of coercive measures for dealing with 
di.scontent in England. All those things were 
charged to the incapacity of the government. 
Personally, Lord Livcr])ool was a free trader, 
and regarded the corn law of 1815 merely ns 
an e.\]»eriment. When Huskisson and Oifining 
joined the ministry, ho began to liberalise tlio 
tarilF, and desired to retain a portion of tho 
property tax, a measure which would have 
greatly favoured tho woiking cla&sos. But 
o])posed by Whigs and Tories alike, it was 
(Jofeated in the Commons. In sjuto of its 
reactionary policy on ceitaiii national questions, 
and much vacillation of opinion, Lord Liver¬ 
pool’s ministry may be regaided as the pioneer 
administration of fi’co trade!. 

Besides those already nicnlioucd, the following 
are the principal fuiancial events of Lord Liver¬ 
pool’s ministry. In 1816 be carried tho measure 
entitled “An Act to provide tor a Now Silver 
Coinage, and to regulate the currency of the Gold 
aial Silver com of this Realm " ; which establielied 
the gold .standard in this country and made silver 
token money(comed at the rate ol sixty-six shillings 
lo the owner instead of sixly-two) the standard rate, 
andiHinited to forty shillings as legal tender. The 
eflect ot this act has been severely criticised, and 
it was commented on by W. HUSKISSON {q.v.) at 
the time. In 1818 he carried a projiosal lixing 
the Gii.suing year as tho time for the resumption 
of cash payments, llo cordially supported Peel's 
bill to regulate the employment ol children in 
factories. In 1819 reduction iu taxation was 
followed by various measures iu the direction of 
free trade; and in 1820 the premier expounded 
his liberal iileas on tho subject of foreign com¬ 
merce, but showed that our laws with respect to 
agricultural produce ulouo threwau insurmountable 
obstacle iu the way of complete freedom of trade. 
Tlie sinking fund was a bluuder which has never 
been defended; but Liverpool’s general policy 
with regard to the currency and commercial panics 
during the early years of Geoi'ge IV.'s reign has 
been both warmly eulogised and objected lo ai 
the cause of much flnaucial trouble. 

In 1821 the bill for the resumption of cosh' 
payments was carried through both Houses, and 
iu detending the suUstitution of gold for £1 notes, 
to the extent of six or seven millions, Lord 
Liverpool also vindicated the mea-sures taken to 
establish an eiOcieiit sinking fund, to the amount 
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in principle to legislation wliich favoured or 
burdened one industry more tlian another, and 
had approved, on its own merits, a system ol uu* 
restricted trade; though he admitted that a 
country which had so long followed an opposite 
policy could not easily abandon it. But iu 1820 
ho avowed that neither the corn law of 1815, 
nor tltot of 1822, was ap))licable to existing cir¬ 
cumstances of prevalent distress and industrial 
depression. He declared himself individually 
responsible for the ministerial proposal to confer 
on the administration a discretionary power to 
[>er]nit a limited importation of corn; and this 
power was shortly afterwards oxerched. In fact 
the premier’s opinions wore moving so rapiiUy iu 
the direction of an amelioration of the corn laws, 
tiiat he iireparcd a mciusnre of relaxation which 
was introiliieed in the new parliament, though 
illness prevented him from personally conducting 
tlie measure. 

Tl» se\ ere money panic in Enghiml at the close 
of 1825 led to the stoppage of a great numher of 
banks, while the whole circulation of thecountiy 
was pntctrally paralysed. Goveruiueiit at once 
resolved to issue one- and two-pound Bank of 
England notes to lelicve the country, and an 
extraordinary coinage of soveieigus was ordered, j 
In the session of l<H2i3 the Small Note Bill was | 
passed, which provided for the suppression (*f 
notes lU'il.T £5. By a further measure the law 
of 1708 was repealetl, and banks with any number 
cf partiici-s were allowed to be established beyond 
'six'y.iivt miles from Loudon, while the Bank of 
England was permitled to establish branches to 
bo earned on by its agents. 

of the l*uhlic Life and Adminislralitm. 
if the Karl of Liverpool^ 1827 .—Life of the Second 
kuii of Li.rcpool, by C. D. Yonge, 3 vols. 
1858.—Kebbel’s Ilioiory of Toryism^ 188G.— 
lift 'nary of Kfitiovol lliography^ vol. xxix.— 
Annual hcyistcr, 1828.] G.B. 8. 

LIVING WAGE. Tliis expression is goner- 
ally confused with the cognate ^‘niiiiimuni 
wage." e.ff. the lowest lute paid on a aliding- 
BcaU ari-.iigenieiit, wliudi may be defined as 
lliQ claim of labour to a definite low i ..ily or 
^veckly 'vage, without any guarantee of the 
permanent eniployincnt which would make it a 
wage sufiicieiit to live on. It canio to the front 
diiruig the gi-eat coal strike of 1893. But it 
is impossible to limit the claim of a living wage 
to nay section of workers,—by whom, indeed, 
it might bo attainable given strict combina¬ 
tion, limitation of numbers, and maintenance of 
jiricc,—and the expression seems likely to take 
root as the clair' of labour generally to a pre- 
fcrenco share in the total product of industry. 

riausiblc as the catchword seems, on examina¬ 
tion it does little more than sug^^est questions. 
Is any preference share really possible—say that 
the guarantee of a living raised the sluice-gates 
of population ? Suppose the claim granted, is the 
“ living" in question mere physical subsistence 
or life at a conventional level? and is it a 
“family wage "or an “individual” one? If 
Great Britain’s estimated income, divided by 


its population, gives some £36 per head, what 
kind of living wagi; docs that income provide 
even on the footing of an equal distribution 1 
Would the national income bo maintained and 
inciTasc if it were thus distributed I How fat 
may the “living” of capital be ieduced without 
reducing the national dividend and so reducing 
the living wage ? Unless industrial cflioicncy 
incrca.se proportionally with the living wage, 
how could our freo-trado countiy compete with 
others ? All tlie same, has labour not a better 
claim to a preference in tlie national dividend 
than any other factor? If ctjual distribution 
would give so small a sum per head, w'liat kind 
of living does the present dLstribution aflbid to 
the masses ? 

The cxprcssioii gives at least one valuable 
reminder. Gillen {Easays in Finance, second 
scries, 1886, p. 463), comparing wages in 1883 
with wages fifty years before, lias calculated 
that the income of the manual labour classes 
per head has increased on the average much 
more Ilian 100 percent. Taking this with the 
fact that w'calth in Groat Britain seems to 
increase more than twice as fast as population, 
it is obviously possible that the standard of 
living should steadily rise ; and it is right that 
average industiy should claim a wage rising in 
corresiiondence — always remembering that o 
real rise iu wage may be expressed iu low prices, 
and that changes in cun’cncy may even disguise 
an increase of wage iu lower money figures. 
But tlie dislocations seemingly inevitable in 
any system of comiiotitivo industry make 
any guarantee of a living wago by individual 
cmidoyers imjiossible, and throw doubt on the 
possibility of its being guaranteed under any 
imaginable organisation of human society. 

[Gilfen, The Growth (f Copital^ 1889.—Smart, 
Studies in Economics, 1895.—Mar.'ihall, Elements, 
ch. Xii. § 16, Cp.COMK>KT, Si’AN’Ii.MM) oi-'.]w. 8. 

LIVKE. Of the many notable features in 
the financial history, of France none is more 
remarkable than the complete distinction be¬ 
tween money of account and the money in 
actual ciroulation. The distinction was neither 
unique nor original, but in no country was it 
so sliaip’.y drawn as in Franco from the lOlh 
to the 18th century. The origin of the money 
of account is traced by all authorities to a 
capitulary of ChVles the Great, which ordered 
that the pound of silver {libra argc.nti) should 
bo divided into 20 soUdi, and each SOLinus 
(^.v.) into 12 denarii \^se 0 * Denahius). From 
this time the terms of commercial transactions, 
whether sales or contracts extending over a 
period of time, were exprc.ssed in lirres, Sous, 
and Denikus. These always retained the 
same proportion to each other, 12 deniers to 
the sent, and 20 sous to the livre. In Frankish 
times all three terms may have denoted actual 
coins, but under the Capet kings these dis¬ 
appeared from cii'ciilatiou. In the 11 th centurj 
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tho Mauk, containing 4608 grains, took the 
place of the livre or pound as the ordinary 
measure for the weight of bullion, From this 
time the livre ceased to connote any idea of 
weight, os it had already of coin, and thus the 
separation of tlie money of account waa com¬ 
pleted. In ljit(3r times tlie names reapi>fiar, e.g. 
the soil d*or and tho deiiier d'or, but the 
existence of tljcso coins was very short-lived, 
and they had no connection whatever with 
^he sou and tlie denier as terms of account. 
An inlinite variety of coins were issued from 
time to time, such as the agnel or mouloii 
d'or and the gros and prUts kmrnois under 
Saint Louis, tho ^cus d'or and tho Uanes 
of the Valois kiiigs, iWloiiisd'or and the louis 
d'argeni of tlie Uourbona, etc. But the value 
of all those coins was expressed in the money of 
account, i.e. in Uvres, sons, and deniers. 

The break-up of the Karolingian cmjiire put 
an end to tho monetary centralisation which 
Charles the Great had established. In FrancUi 
Occidentalism which ])ocamo France, the great 
vassals claimed and obtaiinnl tho right of private 
coinage in tlicir oun domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that tl>c jnoncy of account 
boctame localised as well as tlio circulating 
coins. Thus wo hear of livres, smis, and deniers 
with local designations, e.g, I^iriais, Tourriois, 
Manccanx, Boitevina, Tmdousains, Angevins, 
etc. The Capet kings, originally dukes of 
Paris, natuially adopted tho liirrc parins of 
their own domain. As time went on the 
power of tho crown developed steadily at tho 
expense of feudal privileges. Saint Louis 
orderc-d that the royal money should circulate 
everywhere side by side with that of the lords, 
and forbade the latter to imitate the king's 
coin. This policy, stcmlily pursued by Ids 
successors, resulted in tho iccugnition of a 
single cuiTCiicy for tho whole of Franco, and 
tho local money, where it suivivcd, u-as re¬ 
stricted to small copper ctpns with a very small 
area of circulation. But during the process of 
centralisation, one of tho locjil monies of ac¬ 
count came to be adopted by tlic cro>vn. The 
livre toumois had come into general use in 
southern France, and when Languedoc v'as 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning waa retained side by side with that 
of Paris. From this time wc likve two altoma- 
tivo monias of account, the Hire son and denier 
parisiSf and tho livre sou and denier tonmois, 
Tho former money wfts always valued a fourth 
higher tiian the latter. A livre pa7'isis equalled 
2C parisis and 25 sons Um-mois. Thus 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 Hvrrs 
pan»is, it would at the same time bo equivalent 
to 2^ livres toumois. This double e^^ystem 
lasted till the reign of Louis XIV., who al)ol- 
ished the liv7'e patisis and retained only the 
livre tow nois and its divisions, which had long 
been the monov of account in ordinary use. 


Although the proportion between' the 
the son, and the denier remained unaltcnnl from 
the time of Charles tlio Great to the Revolu- 
tion, tlicir actual intrinsic value was subject to 
constant change, almost invariably in tho 
direction of depreciation. It would take too 
long to trace tlie variations in tho vabie/)f tho 
lixre, which have been treated witli equal 
learning and acuteness by several French 
writers. A few salient facts must suflico. The 
exact weight of Charles the Great’s libra argerdi 
has been disputed, and tho amount of silver it 
contained has been variously estimated as equal 
to 80 francs 97 centimes, or to 78 francs 20 
centimes of modern inonoy. Of course its 
purchasing ])nwer was infinitely greater, but it 
is aimi>lcr and safer to measure only intrinsic 
value in silver. Under Louls 1.\. (1226-1272) 
the livre wjis equivalent to only 18 

francs. By tho 18th century it liad fallen to 
practically 1 franc, and at times to about 80 
eenlimes. 

This steady depreciation of the money of 
accoimt was primarily due to the fact that the 
coinage was in tho hands of tho king, who con¬ 
sidered that ho had a riglit to make a lu'ofit or 
Seignioka(!E on tho process. It is obvious that 
tho distinction between money of account and 
actual money offered to the French kings ex¬ 
ceptional temptations and opjyortuiiities for 
debasement. In other couiilrics, where no 
such distinction existed, the king eonhl only 
debase by ro-ooining the metals either with less 
weight or with a larger aflmixture of alloy. 
In France tlio king could employ this niolhod 
if ho chose, but he could also have rocoui-sc to 
a simpler expedient. Wlieu the crown ordered 
tho issue of coins, it was necessary not only to 
fix tj^eir ])ro])oUion to the mark of gold or of 
silver, but also to settle their value in terms of 
the money of account. This latter value was 
not always expressed on tho face of tho coin, 
and therefore it was perfectly easy for a king to 
depreciate the liire, by a^ new ^ict giving a 
greater nominal value to tlie same coin. The 
royal methods may be iUustiuted by two 
actual facts from tho history of Philip IV., who 
is pilloried both in contemporary chronicles 
and in history as the faux-monnayeur. When 
he came to the throne he found a silver coin in 
circulation, called the gros toumois, issued by 
his grandfather, Louis IX, Fifty-eiglit of 
these coins wore made from the mark of silver, 
and tho value of each wjw 1 soii, or the twen¬ 
tieth ixirt of a livre. Among the new coins 
struck by Pliilip was a petit tonmois, of which 
116 were made from the mark, and which , 
should therefore have boon worth 6 deniers, or 
just half the gros of Ijoiiis IX. Instead of 
this, the edict fixed its value at 7^ deniers. 
As the new piece (jould not linve circulated side 
by side with the older coinage, a new oidinanoe 
raised the gros toumois from 1 sou to 16 
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dmiers, withont making any change whatever 
in the coin itself. The icsnlt of these two 
changes was to reduce the intrinsic value of tlie 
livre iournois from about 18 inotlern francs 
about 14 francs 40 centimes. It is ncetiiess t(» 
insist upon the damage that must have ))oen 
doiie^o trade by such changes as these serve to 
illustrate, and liistory is full of tlie indignation 
which they excited. There was one obvious 
remedy for these abuses, viz. to fix bargains by 
weight of silver, so that the debtor should in 
the end ])ay to the creditor as many marks as 
he had received. This expedient was frequently 
attempted, but was as often prohibited as being 
an attack upon the roy.al ]»r(*rogative. 

With the old monarchy fell tlio monetary 
sysiem which it hsid at once misused and up¬ 
held. The constituent assembly introdiiecd the 
modem anangement by which the mint is 
sinqny a business organisation for aOixing a 
stamp to tlio precious metals, and charges 
notliing beyond the expense of the ]>rocess, 
except in*tho case of coins whose legal tender 
is limited. Tins change was completed by the 
law of the 17th (leiminal of tlic year xi. {28th 
Marcli 1803), which fixed the franc at 5 
grammes of silver with a fineness of nine-tenths. 
It is true tluit the law of 14th July 1860 
lowered the intrinsic value of the franc and 
iimited its legal tender. Ihit by that time 
evet^ts hod i.>ccurrt‘(l wdutjh practicjvlly estab¬ 
lished a gold standard in France, confirmed 
by the law of 1871), closing the mint to the free 
coinage of silver. The change of standard 
makes no di^Tereiiee to the fact of the disap¬ 
pearance in France of that distinction between 
the neney of a' connt and the coin in circula¬ 
tion *.r which the liwe is the most prominent 
illustration. 

[See Ducange, Olnssarium, h.v. “Monew.”— 
Le Blanc, TVaile hiHorigue des monnaies de 
Francf’. —Vuitry, £tvdes sur le r^fjivie jimneier de 
la I&unce. —P. Cldment, Jacques Occur e’ OharUa 

r//.] u. L. 

LIVRE DE RAISON, Tnn, was in old French 
Q,ib(tr raikmuin) tho lodger into wiiieij eveiy 
banker and merchant was obliged to enter his 
receipts and expenditure. But in southern 
Franco, and ospeoiaily in Tiovoncc, the term 
included family-books {liwcs de familU) in 
which tho head of the family used to put down 
geno^ilogical details and nnscellaneous notices, 
for insUnce of political events and famines; tho 
information yielded is ofloi> invaluable for tbo 
student of economic history. 

[Attention was first called to the Livrea de 
Raison by M. Clxarles de Hihln., a friend and 
disciple of Le Play, in uis x'aviUle uu IGme 
(1867). Since then many have been published, 
some of then going so far hack as the 14th 
century; a bibliography on the subject occupies 
62 pages in M. Tamizey de Lorroqne’s Liwe de 
Raison de la FamiUe de Fontainmarie (Agen, 
1890), Sec also t!h. de Rjbbe, Le Play d’apris 


sa Cnrr€8po7ulcmce (1884), pp.127-139, and Ijavisse, 
Hufoire de France ^1902), iv. 2nd part, pp. 152 
ami l.'lfi.] K. ca. 

LIVKE'r (Fr.), the little book workmen in 
Franco wore formerly required to hold under a 
law of 1st December 180k It was delivered by 
tlie mayor of tho place of domicile, and served 
to contain the date of entering and leaving the 
service of each employer, and had to be pre¬ 
sented for tho visa of the mayor, or commiasary 
of police of tho district, on each change of 
employment or residence. Masters were for¬ 
bidden to make any other entry, either favour¬ 
able or unfavoumblc, concerning the conduct 
or qualificaiioijs of the w'orkman, but, if the 
man ow^cd money for wages advanced, tho 
debt could bo notetl on the livrcty and tho next 
employer became liable for a sum not exceeding 
thirty francs, which he could recover by a 
deduction of 10 per cent from the W'oikman’s 
|)ay. The linct served as a y)aRS])ort in the 
interior, and workmen travelling witliout one 
were liable to be arrested as vagrants. JAirets 
were abolished by a special law of 2nd July 
1890, but by the same law masters arc com¬ 
pelled to give, if demanded, a certificate con¬ 
taining Cxclu.ri voly the date of entry and leaving, 
and tlio kind of work on which the man was 
employed. Liwets were at one time imposed 
by decree on domestics of both sexes, but the 
rule w'as rarely observed. T. L. 

LLOYD’S. The name of tho association by 
which Underwriting business is mainly car¬ 
ried on in London. Tho meeting of merchants 
who, in 1G88, habitually used the colfee-house 
of Edward Lloyd in Tower Street, and which 
afterwaixis migi’ated to liis coflee-house in 
Lombard Street, gradually developed into tho 
powerful institution incorporated by the act of 
1871, with “all the rights and privileges of a 
corporation sanctioned by parliament. Accoi’d- 
ing to this act of incoriioration the three main 
objects for which tl^ society exists are—first, 
tho carrying oui. of tho business of marine 
insurance; secondly, the protection of tho in- 
terc'-ls of tho members of the association ; and 
thirdly, tho collection, publication, and diffu¬ 
sion of intelligence and information witli respect 
to shipping.” 

'Ibe association is managed by a committee 
appoiutc<l by the members. Of thc.se the “ under- 
vmting” memliers deposit security for the fiiltil- 
nicnt of their engagements. The business is con¬ 
ducted in a very simple manner through brokers 
who write down the name of the ship, the master, 
the circumstances of the voyage, and the amount to 
be insured. Each underwriter who agrees to join 
subscribes bis name and the sum he takes. 

The immense development of the shipping busi¬ 
ness ofnhis country in recent years (see FiiEloHT) 
has been followed by a very large increase in the 
businevss of marine insurance, of which a great 
part is carried on at Lloyd’s (see In&OBANCK, 
Marins). 
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tho Mauk, containing 4608 grains, took the 
place of the livre or pound as the ordinary 
measure for the weight of bullion, From this 
time the livre ceased to connote any idea of 
weight, os it had already of coin, and thus the 
separation of tlie money of account waa com¬ 
pleted. In ljit(3r times tlie names reapi>fiar, e.g. 
the soil d*or and tho deiiier d'or, but the 
existence of tljcso coins was very short-lived, 
and they had no connection whatever with 
^he sou and tlie denier as terms of account. 
An inlinite variety of coins were issued from 
time to time, such as the agnel or mouloii 
d'or and the gros and prUts kmrnois under 
Saint Louis, tho ^cus d'or and tho Uanes 
of the Valois kiiigs, iWloiiisd'or and the louis 
d'argeni of tlie Uourbona, etc. But the value 
of all those coins was expressed in the money of 
account, i.e. in Uvres, sons, and deniers. 

The break-up of the Karolingian cmjiire put 
an end to tho monetary centralisation which 
Charles the Great had established. In FrancUi 
Occidentalism which ])ocamo France, the great 
vassals claimed and obtaiinnl tho right of private 
coinage in tlicir oun domain. What is more 
extraordinary is that tl>c jnoncy of account 
boctame localised as well as tlio circulating 
coins. Thus wo hear of livres, smis, and deniers 
with local designations, e.g, I^iriais, Tourriois, 
Manccanx, Boitevina, Tmdousains, Angevins, 
etc. The Capet kings, originally dukes of 
Paris, natuially adopted tho liirrc parins of 
their own domain. As time went on the 
power of tho crown developed steadily at tho 
expense of feudal privileges. Saint Louis 
orderc-d that the royal money should circulate 
everywhere side by side with that of the lords, 
and forbade the latter to imitate the king's 
coin. This policy, stcmlily pursued by Ids 
successors, resulted in tho iccugnition of a 
single cuiTCiicy for tho whole of Franco, and 
tho local money, where it suivivcd, u-as re¬ 
stricted to small copper ctpns with a very small 
area of circulation. But during the process of 
centralisation, one of tho locjil monies of ac¬ 
count came to be adopted by tlic cro>vn. The 
livre toumois had come into general use in 
southern France, and when Languedoc v'as 
annexed to the royal domain, its method of 
reckoning waa retained side by side with that 
of Paris. From this time wc likve two altoma- 
tivo monias of account, the Hire son and denier 
parisiSf and tho livre sou and denier tonmois, 
Tho former money wfts always valued a fourth 
higher tiian the latter. A livre pa7'isis equalled 
2C parisis and 25 sons Um-mois. Thus 
when a mark of silver was valued at 2 Hvrrs 
pan»is, it would at the same time bo equivalent 
to 2^ livres toumois. This double e^^ystem 
lasted till the reign of Louis XIV., who al)ol- 
ished the liv7'e patisis and retained only the 
livre tow nois and its divisions, which had long 
been the monov of account in ordinary use. 


Although the proportion between' the 
the son, and the denier remained unaltcnnl from 
the time of Charles tlio Great to the Revolu- 
tion, tlicir actual intrinsic value was subject to 
constant change, almost invariably in tho 
direction of depreciation. It would take too 
long to trace tlie variations in tho vabie/)f tho 
lixre, which have been treated witli equal 
learning and acuteness by several French 
writers. A few salient facts must suflico. The 
exact weight of Charles the Great’s libra argerdi 
has been disputed, and tho amount of silver it 
contained has been variously estimated as equal 
to 80 francs 97 centimes, or to 78 francs 20 
centimes of modern inonoy. Of course its 
purchasing ])nwer was infinitely greater, but it 
is aimi>lcr and safer to measure only intrinsic 
value in silver. Under Louls 1.\. (1226-1272) 
the livre wjis equivalent to only 18 

francs. By tho 18th century it liad fallen to 
practically 1 franc, and at times to about 80 
eenlimes. 

This steady depreciation of the money of 
accoimt was primarily due to the fact that the 
coinage was in tho hands of tho king, who con¬ 
sidered that ho had a riglit to make a lu'ofit or 
Seignioka(!E on tho process. It is obvious that 
tho distinction between money of account and 
actual money offered to the French kings ex¬ 
ceptional temptations and opjyortuiiities for 
debasement. In other couiilrics, where no 
such distinction existed, the king eonhl only 
debase by ro-ooining the metals either with less 
weight or with a larger aflmixture of alloy. 
In France tlio king could employ this niolhod 
if ho chose, but he could also have rocoui-sc to 
a simpler expedient. Wlieu the crown ordered 
tho issue of coins, it was necessary not only to 
fix tj^eir ])ro])oUion to the mark of gold or of 
silver, but also to settle their value in terms of 
the money of account. This latter value was 
not always expressed on tho face of tho coin, 
and therefore it was perfectly easy for a king to 
depreciate the liire, by a^ new ^ict giving a 
greater nominal value to tlie same coin. The 
royal methods may be iUustiuted by two 
actual facts from tho history of Philip IV., who 
is pilloried both in contemporary chronicles 
and in history as the faux-monnayeur. When 
he came to the throne he found a silver coin in 
circulation, called the gros toumois, issued by 
his grandfather, Louis IX, Fifty-eiglit of 
these coins wore made from the mark of silver, 
and tho value of each wjw 1 soii, or the twen¬ 
tieth ixirt of a livre. Among the new coins 
struck by Pliilip was a petit tonmois, of which 
116 were made from the mark, and which , 
should therefore have boon worth 6 deniers, or 
just half the gros of Ijoiiis IX. Instead of 
this, the edict fixed its value at 7^ deniers. 
As the new piece (jould not linve circulated side 
by side with the older coinage, a new oidinanoe 
raised the gros toumois from 1 sou to 16 
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LOANS, PUBLIC. 

Method of noising, y. 021; luteiml Loans, p. 621; 
External Loans, p. 621; Conversion l^ns, p. 021; 
Forms of Docninenta of Ownership, p. 622; Undev- 
writing, p. 622; Issue of Loans, p. 622. 

Method of Kaising. Govonimcnt loans aie 
either internal or cxtonial. The siK-cial char- 
ftcteriatic of an wiemal loan ia that it ia payable, 
interelt and principal, witliiii the country issu¬ 
ing it. A Ibi’cign liolder of such a loan stands 
on the same legal footing as a citizen; hut 
occasionally, and not as a matter of right, 
special aiTangeiiieiits have been made by foreign 
governments for the j»aynicnt of coupons abroad, 
for ilte convenience of foreign holders, through 
an agent. Such an arrangement might, of course, 
cease at any niomeut. 

An evienml loan is raised in pa]*t, or entirely, 
abroad, and its princi])al and interest are 
payable aluoad os well as at homo. Most 
couiii!l-ies have issued loans of both kinds. Tlic 
moans by which loans of either class are issued 
aio: 

A. PubHc issue: 

(1) lly tenders at (or al)<»ve) a mini- 

mum price jier cent. 

(2) By tenders at a llxod price per 

cent. 

B. By direct sale to a banking or financial I 

b.-u8«, vhicli house sells again to tlie 
pulOio wlieu and how it jileascs. In ; 
tins case the first purchaser is said to 
take the loan “firm," and when retail¬ 
ing the loan to the public he may, of 
coiu’se, invite tenders either at a mini¬ 
mum or at a fixed price. 

The selection of the mode of issuing the loan 
dci>oi ds on circumstances. Countries whose 
fiuanv :1 position is good go direct to the public, 
merely ]>aying a bank, or a financial house, a 
coiimiission for the use of their premised, and 
stalf, if they do not issue tlirough a bank of 
thoii owi*.' I'leuch loans are issued through 
the Iwiik of Kiuiue, but when Frai m was 
financially paralysed by the* events of 1870-71 
she raised a large loan through a great Anglo- 
American house. The British government 
makes issues through the Bank of England, the 
United States tlirough its Treasury; countries 
of less than the highest credit issue their loans 
through finance houses, with whom the loans 
are said to l>e “domiciled.” 

If the loan is issued at a minimum price, 
the competition for it among investors takes 
the form of the offer of pricps above the mini¬ 
mum; if at a fixed price the competition takes 
the form of applications in excess of the 
amount really wanted. In the former case 
allotments are made ou the principle of giving 
a certain percentage of ilio amount tendered for 
at a certain price, and giving all tenders above 
that price in full. The price will, of course, 
depend on the extent of the tenders. Some¬ 
times a “ syndicate ” applies for more than the 


whole loan, and only gets a small proportion 
because it has not offered as much as the 
general public, but usually syndicates hit on s 
figure at which they get nearly all they wish 
for. 

If tenders aic made at a fixed price, the 
method usually followed in the case of foreign 
loans, the nominal amount of the tenders is 
someliiiies enormous, but many of the hugest 
applicants would I>o very s(>iTy to be taken at 
their word. Kreiich government loans and the 
issues of tlie Credit Foncicr have been applied 
for thirty or forty times over. The plan of the 
issucjs in such cases ia to allot to all small 
tenders in full, and the balance of the loan, 
after this is done, is divided raixi among 
the larger apjilicants, whose tenders are assumed 
to be, and probably are, more or less specu¬ 
lative. 

It does not come within the scope of tliis 
aiticle to discuss the }>ui poses for which public 
loans are issued, but it is not out of place to 
observe that w’lien a finance house takes a loan 
“ firm," this operation 7iuiy mean that it has 
already lent the government money in some 
fonu or other, by an advance on treasury bills, 
for instance. When tliis ia the cose there is 
off on a very considerable dilfei'cnco between the 
price the government obtains for the loan and 
that at which the finance house sells it to the 
imblic. In the jiast some very remarkable 
transactions of this kind have taken place, 
particulars of which will be found in the report 
of tlic House of Commons committee on loans 
to foreign states, 1875. The difference in 
price may be justified, for the money lent in 
the first instance may liave tided the liorrowing 
.slate over a jieriod of dinicnlty and enabled it 
to improve its credit to such an extent that the 
price asked at a subsequent date is justified. 
Ill all such cases the ehaiacter and position of 
the house w’hieh issues tlio loan is the real 
guarantee for its soundness, and intending 
subscribers to a ’ an* cannot be too careful in 
coii'idoring the history, especially the recent 
histo’-y, of the house whose name they will have 
to rely on. 

Conrerdon Loans .—During the “nineties” 
loans of this class wore numerous, owing to the 
amount of capital seeking investment having 
increased muclumoro rapidly than the volume 
of securities available for tliis purjiose. All 
the great states of the world and many minor 
countries look advaiitige.of this condition of 
things to convert their debU from a higher 
to a lower rate of inlcrcst. Tlic method 
adopted w'a.s usually to luinoumie a now issue 
at the low’cr rale, to w'hich the holders of the 
older issues had Hie right to subscribe in bond 
on specified terms. If they did not wish to do 
this they were i>aid olf at par with the money 
subscribed to the now loan by the public. 
This is usually the plan pui-sued. Sometimes 
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Buoli a convei-siori fails, through nearly all the ' 
old holdci'S refusing to send in their bonds and 
the public sulwcribing nothing, the gorenmient 
having over-estimated its credit. On several 
occasions the cicdit of the govcriinieut lias been 
amply good euoiigli to justify the oj)eration, 
but its riijht to eairy it out lias hcoii (piestioued 
by holders of the older loans, on the ground 
of the woi'ding of the IkuhI, which, it was 
contondcil, did not periuit redemjition heforo 
a eertaiii date. 'I’he eonteutioii of the govern¬ 
ment, ill such c.iHes, usually is that the words 
relating to redcmptioii mean that the loan 
must bo re.dccinrd at the date menlioned at 
the laUd. Tlic conversion of the Egyptian 
proferenco loan, in 1888, led to u serious 
dis[)nte of lliis kind, and in 1891 the con¬ 
version of the Turkish trilmte Joans caused 
a similar iliae.ussioii. In conuection with the 
great war the Ilritisli government has eon- 
verUd nearly all the pre-war stocks into 5 per 
cents by succi'ssivo o[»eratjons, with the ex¬ 
ception of cous<ds (2]? per cent), of which 
£277,183,486 were still outstanding on 31st 
Marclt 1920. Holders of the 3i itoi cent war 
loan were allowcil the ojdion of eonvertiiig 
into the 4.\ ]ier cent war loan ; £62,746,476 
were outstanding on 31st March 1920. 

Form of l)ommait$of Omernhy ).—Loans are 
either registered as stuck or are issued in the 
form of bonds to hearer, with a sheet of coupons 
attached repri’scutiiig the amounts of interest 
due half yeaily (or (piarb’rly). This last i.s 
the form in wliicli the majority of external 
loans are issued, as such bomla are more widely 
marketable than registered stock. They are 
liable to bo stolen, how'ever, while certificates 
of registure<l stock are of no use sc to any 
one but the rightful owner. 

U'nderwiti'nij.— This term is used to denote 
an agreement entered inti> wiih an issuing house 
by capitalists who hind themselves to take part 
of a loan to he issued by such iiouse at a certain 
price, in case the jmblic do not subseiibe for it. 
Tlie majority of loans of any magnitude are 
thus “ uudorwritteri.” The consideration for 
the service I'endcrcJ is paid in the form of a 
commission. If the loan is sold to the public, 
the underwriters merely pocket their coinmis- 
sioDS, but if not they have to take up iheir 
qiuotas. 

lame of toam ahim or vndcr par .—TJie decision 
as to the price at which a loan shall be issued is 
dictated by various circumstances. In ilie ca.su 
of goveruuieuts whose credit is only moderately 
good, the usual [ ractice is to sell the loan at less 
tliui. oar, in or<lcr to make it more attractive, for 
a cautious imestor who has made up his mind to 
choose one of two lo.sns atdifl'erent rates of j^nterest, 
but yielding the same rate on the capital investoal, 
will almost invariably take that which is un<ler 
par. Governments'iu good credit, on the other 
hand, usually ask al least j>nr for their issues, 


though this role is not invariable, os it has, in 
some cases, been considered worth while Issuing 
at a discount in order to establish a loan at a low 
rale of interest in the market. The most remark¬ 
able iiistanee of this was tho persistent issue by 
tiie Briti.sh government of 3 per cents (later 2^ 
per cents) which had fretpiently been under par. 
In most cases, unless the discount is moderate, 

I the creation of debt which is only partly repre- 
I seiiicd by the actual receipt of cash is ol <ioubtful 
wisdom, the better plan being to borrow at par 
at a higher rale of interest for a moderate term 
of years, which enables the country to hike 
advantage of any improvement in its credit by 
refunding at a lower rate wlien the. ol<l loan 
matures. The great war has raised the rale of 
interest on the best secuiities to nearly 6 per cent 
even for this country. W. JI. 

LOCAL ITIfATsCE i.s a subject of increasing 
inii>ortati(:o. TJie aggregate receijits of tlio local 
anthoritios of England and Walc.s for 
excluding leceijits from loans, amounted to 
£121,952,591. Tho luincipal items wcie: 
I'liblifi ilate.s .... £Cl,273,458 

Imperial Contrllnitioiis . . . 21,355,732 

Tolls, dues, uikI duties . . . 4,665,030 

Ueceipt.s from real and funded property 3,176.440 
Sales of property .... 228,094 

Fines, fees, penalties and licenees . 1,301,360 

Uevcmie from waterwork.s . . 4,909,627 

do. gasworks . . 7,487,871 

do. tramways and light 

railways . , 8,030,076 

do. electric lighting . 3,491,040 

do. markets, cemeteries, 

sewage woiks, baths, vasli- 
houses, libraries, 6r(s-bMga«le.s, 
lunatic - a.sylunis, hospihil.s, 
slaughter • liouses, harbours, 
piers, docks; excluding receijits 
entered a.s rates, tods, dues, etc. 1,763,461 

ltG]wyment.s in resjiect of private 

improvement works . . 1,327,379 

The jniblic rates "I'ich coustitute nearly the 
whole of local taxation, are levied upon the 
occupiers of real property; the sum jiayable 
by eacli occupier being in jiroporUou to the 
annual value of the lands, premises, etc. occu- 
jiied. The poor law jirovides for the assessment 
and collection of the poor-rate; and with this 
rate several others, e.ff. the county council, 
rural district council, and parish coiuicil rates, 
are collected. The general district and other 
rates yeparately collected, are based on the 
poor-kw valuation. 'J’hore is, however, a reduced 
assessment of agricultural land, railways, etc. 
to cc^rtain uiban ohaiges, and it is suggested 
that the system should be generally modified 
m another direction by the levy of special 
rates for town improvements upon ^ persons 
primarily benefited. Fin.anciall; .peaking, the 
areas of the separate local authorities are inde-' 
pendent ; but the metropolis occupies an 
anomalous posit.ion — it is au aggregation of 
authorities wliosc financial indejiondence of each 
other is modified by the presence of a common 
poor fund and an equalisation of lutcs fund. 
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The poor rate valuation of England and Wales 
in April 1910 was £217,180,184 ; of Lomlon 
alone £45,054,305. The sums raised os rates iu 
1908 -9 represent for England and Wales an average 
rate of Os. r2d. in the £, or £1:14 ; 11 per hep«l 
of i>opulation. Tlie siverage for the jiietropoUs is 
08. lO'ld. or £3: 7 :7 per head ; for the pioviuces, 
5s. 10*6(1. or £1:10 :1 per heail. The rates show 
an increase in ten years of 50 per cejit, a rate of 
growth rather more than tliat of taxation for 
imperial piirjioses. lii considering further the 
geographical distiibution of Mmj burden, it will be 
found that the increase is mainly confined to urban 
districts. In the twenty years 1389-90 to 1908-9, 
the rates in the metropolis have doubled. Omitting 
school and poor rates, those levied by extra- 
nietropolitan aiitliniities have more than doubled. 
Tbo.so levied by extra • metropolitan j»oor law 
aulhorities increased .02 percent. In atldition to 
local taxation, £‘21,‘155,732 was recihved during 
1908-9 from imperial taxation, and distributed 
thus • 


County and District Councils 
Poor Law Authoiities . 
MelropolitSn Police , 
Distre.ss Oominitti'es « . 

Other Authorities 


. £17,48‘2,.575 

, 2,470,510 

. 1,111,874 

, 223,802 

. 66,941 


£21,355,732 

Some £7^000,000 of the above arose fiom certain 
imjierial ta'.cs perinaiiently granted to local 
auUioriLies, aud tbevefore was not a charge of 
aui-.’Ml 8.(.ply, but belonged to the caWgory of 
charges on the (JONbOLlDATEi) Fund. The ex- 
lienilitui'e of the surplus from this .sum, after 
meeting cutain charges, is within the discretion 
of the grantees. 

rj.'i aggu^.ite local exjxmditurc, (Excluding 
expenditure < ut of loans, Wtt.s £121,910,746. 'ilie 
pri'K ,»al items were : 


Harbours, pler^, docks, and quays . 
Justi'ie—cost of administration 
House - reiuse — roiimval and de¬ 
struction of (scavenging other 
than that of streets and roads) . 
Other public works and purposes . 
Private iinjirovemeut work.s . 
Salaries, establishment, legal and 
parliamentary expenses not 
charged to particular uuderlakiugs 
Uiiapportioned loan chaiges . 


£4,251.868 

957,566 


2,126,879 

6,105,980 

1,278,916 


3,943,898 

2,382,455 


The numerous and increasing duties imposed by 
parliament upon tlie local, especially iJie urban 
authorities, involves an e.xi»eiiiltture which lias in 
the past steadily growui, and wliieh tlierc is reason 
to believe will continue to iiu reaso in the future. 
Economies must therefore elnefly be administrative. 
Some supjilementary means there are: lor cxamide, 
the making of an annual financial statement or 
budget by the county councils is compulsory ; and 
the .audit of accounts by tbe ccidral authorities is 
gciuTul, the auditor disallowing any item of 
account which is contrary to law. Municipal 
coijiorations and metrojxilil.iii parishes, however, 
cdect tboir own auditors, and lorm an important 
exception. In several instances the rate in tbe £ 
which may be levied is liiiiHed. It may also be 
noted that a considerable part of the outlay of 
urban authorities is upon undertakings of an 
industrial nature, and tliat tbe more Hni'ortant of 
tliese usually return a profit. 

Swiland .—The iiiccipls of local authorities, ex¬ 
cluding loans, are for 1908-9 as follows ; 


ItatcH, including water-rates, £1,01J3,000 . £7,»76,000 

(ias, £1,907,000, Kloctnc Light, .£.MW,000 . 2,470,000 

JleiKiyment on iiccoiintof Private Iminove- 

nieiits oxeented by Local Authoiities 83,000 

Tolls, dues, lees, liiiKs, and renta . . 1,002,000 

lm]>erial contributions .... 2,638,000 

Other n'ceipts (including inunways 

£1,236,000). 1,931,000 


Ueliof oi the poor, including saharies, 
but excdudiiig {laiiper Imiaties . 
PaiH'cr lunatics .... 
Poll O'*. 


£12,290,282 

3,729,76.5 

6,578,807 


Ediie dioij, including cxiHUiditure of 
S(;nool boards, school attendance 
committees, reformatories, indus¬ 
trial schools, teclniieal and inter¬ 
mediate education 
Highways, bridges, and ferries 
(including s avenging but not 

lighting). 

Gasworks. 

Public lighting .... 
Electricity supply (other than for 
public lighting) 

Tramways . ... 

Waterworks .... 
Sewerage and sewage disposal works 

Markets. 

Ccnieteries. 

Eire brigades .... 
Parks, pleasure grounds, etc. 

Public librarier a.id museums 
Baths, wash-houses, etc. 

Housing of the working classes 
Hospitals (not Poor Law Infirmaries) 


26,8.2,798 


13,898,680 
7,155,.577 
2,232,495 

3,347,571 

7,289,326 

6,360,280 

4,690,507 

862,301 

718,020 

644,083 

1,336,058 

702,679 

747,614 

549,713 

1,910,829 


£16,110,000 

ITie Rateable Value was £32,713,450 and the 
rates (including both owners’ and occupiers’ rates) 
average 4s. 3d. iu the £, or about £1 : 8s. per licad 
of the pojmlatiou. Olie expenditure is as follows: 


By Unions and ParKims m Belief to the 

loor.£1,612,000 

Other' arochial expenditure . . . 109,000 

Selioo! l*oaid.s..S,736,000 

Town and municqial authorities for iiolico, 

sanitary, and other public works . 0,962,000 

County auiliorities, jKilice, etc. . . 1,900,000 

(/hurch and Bcclesiastical rates (lieritors) 60,000 

Harbour authorities. 1,600,000 

Otlier antiiorities .. 106,000 


£18,886,000 


Out of a total of rate*' collected amounting to 
£6,636,000, iu 1907-8, £2,887,000 fell on owners 
and £3,750,000 on occujiiers. 

Ireland .—Local recoijits for 1908-9 were:— 


Bates (Incliuiing water rates) . 
Tolls, fees, Stamps, and duos . 
Gas, electric light and tnmiwjij s 
OUier receipts .... 
Imperial contributions . • 


£3,466,000 

614,000 

692,000 

628,000 

1,356,000 


£6,643,009 
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The chief items of expenditure were ; 


Unions and imriKhes in relief to the poor £1,335,000 
llural district councils other tlian above . 1,015,000 

Town and inunici|>al autliontu« for police, 

sanitary, uml other public works . 2,708,000 

County authorities lor police, I'tc. . . 1,510,000 

Harbour autlioiities . . . . 051,000 

Other authorities. 752,UOO 


Tiie rateuhle value (1909) was £15,017,773. 
'J’liK total r:itc.s raised were Is. 2^d. per £, or 
1.5s. O^d. i»er head of the jiopiilation. 

The varied iluties of those engaged in the 
coujplBX task of local govermn<‘nt can he host 
tiaceil ill the auiiual repoiLs of the local 
goveinnient hoanl. They include the iiisjicction 
of workhouses, tiaining-ships for jioor-law hoys, 
canal - boats, vacmiation, adulteration of food, 
educatiou, control of motor-cars, nitiincipal water¬ 
works, liotiHiug ol the working classes, care of the ■ 
unemployed, and iiicideiiially mu(!li more. 

[Local taxation returns (England and Wales)— 
(Rcotlainl)—(Ireland)—Rejioris ol Ihc local govern¬ 
ment hoard.— lAical Taxation, Aptin893(1(>8 
ot lieport 071 Local Toxohon, Kcotland 

(0. 7575 of 1895).—Wright and Hnhhouse, Local 
(torcrnincnl. anui Local TaxaHon, 2nd ed.. 1894.— 
(}. 11. Blundell, ijocal T(umtionand Fino7icc, 1895. 
For earlier dates: G. J. Goscheu, licporU and 
Spceclu'.s on Local' Taxation, 1872.—It. H. Inglis 
I’algruvo, ThcLocal TaxationoJ G/cal litliaina^ui 
Ireland, 1871.—Danhy B. Fry, The Local Taxes 
of the ('7iited Kivqdom, 181 (>. - Bastable, Public 
Finance, 3ril. cd. 1903.—Fawcett, Man7ial of 
Political Kconniny, 1883.—W. H. Smith, lielation 
heUneen Local and (kntral Taxaliou, Kcon. Jimritalf 
June 1895.] w. n. 8. 

LOCAL GOVERNM ENT. The term “local 
government,” often used somewhat vaguely, is 
bf«t coiitinod to denote the strncture and opera¬ 
tions of those smaller bodies which ore needed to 
supplement the action of the central authority. 
Employed in this sense, it has to lie distin- 
gui.shc(l from federalism, and from the govem- 
mont of Colonies and dependencies. The 
organs compnsed under the designation “IocaI 
govornniont ” are completely subordinate to the 
central legislature, but have i*eeeived a dele¬ 
gated power for their special functions. Owing 
to the greater size of modern states, this pro(‘.css 
of delegation, scaixiely required in tlie classical 
city state (riXty), has been largely carried out, 
and is likely to increase in importance. In 
many cases local legislative or executive powers 
mark the earlier existence oL complete inde¬ 
pendence, which has disappeared under the 
gradual Centhalisation that has been so 
prominent a feature in European history. But 
quite apart from these survivals there has been 
deK1''”‘ate and conscious creation of local 
institudons in most of the chief modern states, 
and even where older formations have been 
preserved, they are rather adapted to meet new 
ends than simply retained as relics of a past 
condition, as conspiouous examples the English 
legislation of 1888 and 1894 may be mentioned. 

Amongst the reasons for assigning part of 


the public functions to local bodies, the primary 
one is the desire to entrust special interests to 
tlie persons chiefly concerned. It is on this 
ground that most of the work of municipal 
corporations and the similar mral councils has 
been regulated. Tlio care of roads, the dis- 
jiosal of sewage, lighting and water supply, 
are obviously matters of greater interest the 
inhabitants of each town or district than to the 
nation at large. It is but just that the cost of 
jiarticular services should fall on those who 
iiencllt by them, and that they should liave the 
direction and maiiagemont of such works. 
Another class of duties tliat may advantage¬ 
ously be assigned to local governing agencies, is 
that on which rigid and minute supervision is 
likely to be beneficial. Thus, the management 
of the English poor law is probably more 
cflcctivc than it would 1 h) if jilaccd directly 
under a centralised authority. Local admin¬ 
istrators, from their aequaintanoe with the 
particular cireumstancc.s, can form a sounder 
judgment on mattere of detail thar the best 
organiseil central department. 

Again, it is often desirable to secure diversity 
rather tlian uniformity: the same general 
function has to be discharged in dillereiit ways 
according to the vaiyiiig needs of ditlereiit 
coniminiifies. Sjiceial conditions and habits 
have to be taken into account, and met by 
suitable arrangements. The concession of 
liberty to the several localities is the natural 
and most eircctivo way for attaining this 
object Legislation and adiniiii.strative action 
proceeding Irom a local source will not fail to 
bear the impiess of tbe conditions and special 
needs of tlie aica for which it was intended. 
Moreover, room is given for the trial of experi¬ 
ments, and foi* discovering by the test of 
expelienee the merits of seveiul comiicting 
methods. The best modes of relieving indi¬ 
gence, or of regulating the drink trallie, aromc»t 
likely to be discovered by the adoption of 
different jilans by local authorities, leading 
ultimately to general imitation of the success¬ 
ful ones (c]). J(!Vons, Methods of Social Jiefoi'm, 
pp. 260-270). 

In constitutional countries a further reason 
for the diffusion of local govonnnent is the 
promotion of the public education of the 
citizens, a work in which “local administrative 
institutions ai^e the chief instrument" (J. S. 
Mill, licprcs&nlalive Qovei'ivmevl, ch. xv.). 
Gre.at Britain and the United States afllbrd 
examples of the high value of the political 
training obtained by tlie exercise of “self- 
government,” as opiK)sed to tin ' ireaucratic 
system resulting from Centralisation (sea 
Bureaucracy). 

The extent to which this process of devolu¬ 
tion can conveniently be carried is limited by 
the need for attending to the general interests 
of the nation. AU matters of national concern 
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belong prima facie to the ceiiti*al power. 
General legislation, the national dciences, and 
the more important administrative works are 
of this class. There is, besides, in many cases, 
an advantage in the existence of a uniform 
system, constructed on a single pattern, and 
directed from a common centre. The higher 
standafd of intelligence and bettor technical 
skill at the command of the State is an addi¬ 
tional reason for entrusting tasks that Si)ccia11y 
roquiic tlicsc qualities to it, rather than to the 
smaller divisions. 

Though ju'ofoundly influenced by historical 
conditions and by tlie accidents of recent 
politics, the division of ta.sks between central 
and local government very largely conforms 
to the principles stated above. Between the 
different sets of local authorities the sann' 
guidijm rules are also a]>]'Ueable. “As the 
county is to tlic nation, so is the parish to the 
county,” seems to bo an ajiproximately correct 
proportion. 'I'hc areas of local govenniicnt, .and 
Ibe subdhMsioms admissible, are to be dc- 
tcrniinod on these grounds. One peculiarity of 
local govonunent dc«;eiTes special mention, viz. 
the predominantly economic chanicter of its 
work. Indeed, it is iiossiblo to trace a re- 
scmblnnce between tlie jirivato company and 
the Mun forPALirv or Communk. Tiiis feature 
leads to the belief that in the local governing 
body it is desirable to reiiresent, not persons 
meicly, but the various economic iutcre.sts. 
Kipial voting power, witliont reference to tlic 
condition and interests of the voter, is a more 
than questionable arrangeincnt. 'I'bi.s becomes 
very prominent in LocAn Kinance. One class 
of iMj’sons detennines cxjienditure, and there¬ 
fore ULoCSsiinly the amount of taxation or local 
debt. Another class has to bear the burden, 
perhaps without com))ciisatiiig benefit. 

In the execution of its allotted work the 
b>oal authority may err by excess or defect. 
It may seek to unduly enlarge its fun*‘ions, 
ami trcT'ch on the held reserved for the Stab;, 
or infringe the lights of individuals ; so on the 
other hand it may fail to discharge its clutie.s, 
and thus injuriously aileet the welfare of the 
community or some section of it. Undue 
interfcixnce witli proi>crty or excessive taxation 
may bo given as examples of the fonner, 
neglect of sanitary precautions, inadequate 
or incfTicient poor-law administration of the 
latter error. It is obvious that in a limited 
area special interests can more readily acquire 
power, and unpopular pei’sons or groups are 
more open to ojipression. Remedies for such 
evils are to I»e fouird partlv in the cultivation 
of public spirit and the sense of responsibility ; 
but where this fails it is necessary to protect 
those aggiioved, either by allowing them to 
seek rodi’oss from a court, or by aj>plicatioii to 
a department of the central government, like 
the Local Goveruxnent Board in England. The 
n. 


power of th( state baa, however, to be exercised 
in many cases in which no individual appears 
as complainant. Tlie needs of modem society 
have to the establishment of a system oi 
insi)ection and control, limited, however, in its 
action, and chiefly dealing with poor-law 
administration (see Local Finance). The 
advantages of centralised and of local govern- 
incut are to a great extent conihincd by the 
method of .supeiwision aj)plicd by the central 
government to local activity. 

A grave ju’oblum in local government is the 
a.ssignment of suitahlo divisions. I’oor-relicr, 
education, sanitaiy administration, the main- 
teiiance of roa<ls, etc., would a}q)ear to be 
distinct duties calling for tlie creation of as 
many separate agencies. Simplicity and uni¬ 
formity in ])lau are, however, very desirable. 
The principle “that in each local circum¬ 
scription there should be but one cb'ctcd body 
for all local business” (Mill, Jiq7}r.smtcUivc 
GovernmeoU) is goiicially sound. English 
legislation has gone too far in the multiplie.a- 
tion of local authorities with intersecting 
boundaries. In tliis respect the French system 
exliibits a marked contrast. The natural 
ojjposition between “town” and “country” 
makes a 8j»ecial form of local government 
nccc.ssary for the former, assuming, in such cases 
08 London, a great coiiqdexity. Finally, 
separate administration is dc.sirablc for certain 
economic matters, such as a Dock, and a har¬ 
bour, and artcnal drainage, where tlio chief 
interest apj)crtains to the class of traders or 
landowners rather than the community at largo. 
Deviations from the gencial plan of sulxlivision 
should always be justilicrl by some special 
necessity. 

[lu addition to the various works on local 
gf)vcrmiient mentioned under Local Finance, the 
following may be referred to: J. S. Mill, Repre¬ 
sentative Government, ch. xv., London, 18(51.—S. 
Amos, The Science of Polities, ch. vii., London, 
1883.—H. Sidgwit.v, '^he Klevmits of Politics, 
ch. XXV., I.rf>n<lnn, 1891.— Local Government and 
Tas{xtii‘rn in (he United Kingdom, Cobden Club, 
1882. —Jenks, An Ofdline of Kn<jlish Local 
Government, London, 1894.—Albert Shaw, 
cipal Oovemment on tlie Continent of Europe, 
189C; Po. in Great llrUain.'] c. f. b. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The form of local government in 
the United States is prescribed by the constitu¬ 
tion and laws of each of lhe*sevcral stat^, each 
slate having thus its own system. However, 
throe general types may be distinguished: the 
town system, found especially in the New 
England states; the county system, found 
especially in the southern states ; and the 
mixed townshii)-county system, found in the 
central and nortli-westcrn states. 

In New England, the early settlers had 
mostly come from English towns, were members 
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»f tliB name roligiona congregation, and there 
was among them no sliarp line of division into 
Bocial classes. The necessity of co-operation in 
much of their work, the danger of attack from 
hostile ImhuiiH, tlie fact that they had come 
to America lor religious freedom and wished to 
woi-shi]> tjgether, kept them gi-ouped into small 
scttlemeuls. It was but natural that their 
government, jiai’tly fiom tradition, especially 
from the pressure of local conditions, should bo 
in form a pmo democracy, though doubtless 
men of ability and meiins had great influence. 
The form exists to-duy. 

Kcgul.iily, at least once a year, and as much 
oftencr as is needed to carry on well the town 
business, a town meeting is callwl by the town 
Ollicei-s, the ]>nrposc of tlio meeting being stated 
in the call. Every grown man who is a voter 
is eiitillrd to attend, and in the smaller towns 
the attendance is generally large, though the 
line formerly imposed for nou-attendaueo has 
been abolished. 

At this meeting a [tresiding officer—the 
moderator—is chosen, and the town clerk acts 
as secretary. Each voter is entitled to make 
any motion relating to town business, and to 
speak. Here all questions relating to town 
improvements —roads, school-houses, drains, are 
discussed and acted upon ; needed taxes are 
levied ; general regulations regarding town 
matters, e.g. the running at largo of cattle, the 
muzzling of dogs, are imide ; the reports, made 
in detail, of the town olliccrs, and their recom¬ 
mendations and estimates for the ensuing year, 
are heard and acted ujion; new officere are 
elected. 

Tlio officers are “selectmen” from threo to 
nine in number, who have the general oversight 
and management of atnursnotothenviscassigued; 
the town clerk, who keeps the records and 
registore; the treasurer ; assessors who estimate 
the valuo of property for purjioses of taxation ; 
a tax collector; constables to keep the peace, 
serve legal |)ai>era for the local courts, etc. ; a 
school committeo; overseers of the poor; and 
vaiious other officers os needed, and as suits 
tlie pleasure of the meeting. U.sually thoic is 
a pound master to impoimd stray cattle, a jwith 
master to caix) for the local roads, sometimes 
a measurer of wood, sculoi's of weights and 
mcasui'es, fence-viewers, and’ others. These 
officers carry out the will of tho town as expressed 
at the meeting, or as they have boon given 
discretionary powet. 'Within tlieir province 
they are sujireme, no county or state authority 
ha ■ g right of control unless by securing a 
change in tho law. 

In New England, tho county has almost no 
governmental functions, serving childly as a 
judicial district for certain coui-ts of record ; 
though in some states county'officers, usually 
a board of commissioners, lay out roads connect¬ 
ing dilFeront towns, issue certain county liceuses, 


see to tho maintenanco of county buildings, and 
care for some few other matters that concern 
several towns in common. It is nuUceuble 
that of late years the importance of the county 
in New England is iitereasiug. lu the main, 
however, the state is a group of towns. 

The early settlers in Virginia, a typical 
southeni slate, had received their gnfuU of 
land as individuals, not as congregations. 
Many of the estates were largo; the county 
was well supplied with streams, so that access 
to them was easy. The chief ci-op w'as tobacco, 
for the production of which unskilled labourers 
working under oversccis are fitted. In con¬ 
sequence, negro slaves were soon introduced, 
and tho “ jK)or whites” who were compelled to 
perform manual labour lost social standing. 
An aristocratic tyjK} of society soon developeil. 
Instead of town meetings, for which the settle- 
mont in largo plantations at a distaned from 
each other, as well as tlie type of society, W’ere 
ill-adapted, a rcprcsonUtivc palish system 
developed. The twelve vestrymen, in whose 
hands most of the local governmental functions 
were placed, were at first elected by the people ; 
but soon they were granted or took tho jiower 
of filling vacancies in their owm number, and 
thus established their ai istocracy. The minister 
presided at meetings, and had power of ap^ioint- 
meut of certain officers; the vestrymen a])iK)inted 
the churchwardens, apportioned parish taxes, 
acted as overseers of the poor. 

Many of the functions exercised in New 
England bytho towinverehcre left to thccoiinty. 
Tlie county was smaller generally than in New 
England. It was also tho judicial district; but 
tho court, besides judicial functions, had gener¬ 
ally in the south administrative duties as well. 
It su})erintended tho roi>air and construction of 
roads and bridges, dividing tho county into high¬ 
way districts and appointing local road survey oi-s. 
i It estimated and assessed and collected tho 
' county taxe.s, cared for county buildings^ etc. 
In later years, especially since the war of tho 
rebellion, the courts have been confined more 
closely to judicial work, though in Nortli 
Carolina, Tennessee, and elsewhere they stUl 
retain much administrative jwwer, the sheriff, 
for example, collecting taxes, to the levying of 
which the judges must consent. In most of 
the southern states tho chief administrative 
duties are given to a board of commissioners 
elected by the people, together with generally 
a county treasurer, auditor, superintendent of 
education, superintendent of the poor, super¬ 
intendent of roads, etc. In m&ny ^.the states 
the county is divided now into aool districts 
which are in good pai t self-governing j in some, 
town govcnmicut has been introduced. The 
tendency is clearly towaid tho adoption of some 
form of town government. 

As the central and western states were 
settled, the forms of local government adopted 
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were natimilly modelled after thoee of the stiitcs 
from which most of the settlers had come ; but 
as the population was mixed, the advantages of 
both plans were seen as well os tlieir weaknesses, 
and the result has been a mixed form, sometimes 
called the township-county form. Even those 
of the older states, situate between New England 
and tlfe south, e.g. Now York and Pennsylvania, 
have a mixed form. In nearly all cases the 
predominance of the town plan shows that the 
early settlera wore chiefly from New England 
or from states settled first by New Englanders— 
for example, Michigan, “Wisconsin, Illinois, 
while the predominance of the county idea is 
found in those settled chiefly by southoracra, 
e.g. Indiana, or by the middle states having 
a nuxed form of local government. Illinois 
furnishes an odd example of a state in which a 
compromise was made leaving to each county 
a chSice between the two systems. At first 
tlio Boulhcrii eounties chose the county system, 
the northern counties the town system ; but of 
late years Jio town .system has been adopted in 
about four-fifths of the counties. 

In the main wo find two types of the mixed 
system. In one, e.g. in Michigan, the town 
has a town meeting, as in New England, with 
similar powers; but instead of a board of 
selectuK.n a set of town oflicers, each with a 
S[»ecial function, is cliosen, though the super¬ 
visor clerk, II pd instico of the ]*cacc servo as a 
town board to audit accounts and perform a few 
other minor duties. Tlio supervisor of each 
town, however, represents his town in a county 
board of suisirvisoi-s that has wide powers. It 
provides for erection of county buihlings, pre- 
scrilvH the form of county records, procures 
supplies for county oflicere, levies taxes, settles 
claims against the county, equalises taxes 
among the difleront towns, sets ofl’aiid organises 
towns and gives thorn their names, alters and 
lays out main roads, and builds bridges, or 
grants subsidies to small towns to aid t' cm in 
similar work, and performs many other duties 
tliat relate to territory larger than the town. 
The chief oliaracteristic is the representation of 
the towns in the board. 

In most of ihe states with the mixed town- 
county system tlicre is no town meeting, but 
the to\vn officers are elected to perform inde¬ 
pendently, under the statute, their duties. 
Sometimes there are many officers, sometimes, 
as in Indiana, the one to^vnship tmtee has 
groat power and performs meny functions. In 
these sb^tes the towns are not represented in 
the county board ; but the board, usually of 
three commissioners, is elected directly by the 
people, sometimes, as in Indiana, each one par¬ 
ticularly representing a special district of the 
county in which ho is resident, thougli chosen 
on a general ticket. The powers of the board of 
commissioners are s^ibstantiallythe same as those 
pf the board of supervisors already described. 


The counties have also the usual officere 
needed for so much administrative and judicial 
work: clerk, treasurer, registrar of deeds, 
auditor, somotiinos assitssor, superintendent of 
schools, surveyor, siiiKirintcndent of the jMJor, 
sheriir, prosecuting attorney, county judge, 
judge of probate or county administrator, 
coroners, the names of whoso oflloos explain 
their duties. One should also niuution in 
connection with local government in rural 
districts tlic villages that have an organisation 
in many ways resembling that of cities (see 
MuNicii'ALiTV—U nited States of America). 
In many states, under general statute, a village 
of some 2£>0 or 800 iiiliabitauts and upwards, 
by special vote of the residents, may bo organ¬ 
ised into a coiqwrato body iii(lei>en(!eut in its 
local allairs of ihe town in which it Is situated. 
It eU'C'ts a president and small council with 
|K)wer to pass ordinances, to levy taxes for local 
improvements, sewerage, lighting, fire protec¬ 
tion, etc., appoint otliecrs to keep the i»caoo 
and perform other needed functions. 

As regards the relations of the local govern¬ 
ments to the state, they are all under the 
eonstitulion and statutes, so that by general 
laws the legislature may often materially modify 
their forms, and the county and town oflicers 
are often made to servo as state officers in duties 
for which they arc suited by their position, e.g. 
collection of taxes, serving process for state 
courts, etc. Thus the govemmeut is a well- 
co-ordinated system thi-ougliout, with, genoi'ally 
sjjcaking, no conflicting authorities. 

[Howard, Local Conslitutional Jliitorg of ihe 
United States.—Johns llopldns University Studies 
in Uistonjand Political Science .—Bryce, ATiicricaw 
CommmweAiith. — Fiske, iJivil G(rDemmeni in the 
Uiiitcd Slates .—The statutes of the several states.] 

j. w. J. 

LOCAL OPTION is a iihraso recently brought 
into general use, which, {icrliaps, had its origin 
in a letter written b^Mr. (Gladstone in 1868, 
in which, dealing vlth the question of the 
Permissive Bill, ho said that he was disposed 
to “h't in the piineijile of local option whore- 
over it is found satisfactory.” I'his principle 
is wider in its scope than that of the old 
pennissivo measure, which, if carried, would 
iiave permitted the ratepayers from time to 
time to decide ^lior entirely to prohibit or to 
leave alone the liquor traffic within thoii 
district, whether parish, burgh, or other local 
area. Local option is ai)ffiied to such legisla¬ 
tion as would enable a majority of the rate¬ 
payers of any district either to maiiitaiu un¬ 
changed, to increase, diminish, or wholly 
8up})i*e88, the houses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors.* As to tlioraetho«l of exercising these 
powers, it might be iioriodically, either by a 
plebiscite or through a board of representatives 
elected for the puri> 08 e by the ratepayers. The 
difficulty 08 reganls legislatiou lies in the 
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great number of vested interests, as well as in 
the limitless variety of opinion as to the pre* 
else amount of restriction to be employed. 
Thorough defenders of the existing liquor 
tiaffio system in its entirety, however, are few 
in number. On the other hand, the Gothen- 
buhg System by which municipalities 
would take over liquor shops and manage them 
in the interests of the community—has not 
met with much support in Great Britain ; nor 
has the Amcricjaii high-liconco system any 
considerable body of sujjportcrs. At the same 
time, efforts have been made to restrict the 
publican’s trade. The provisions in Bruce’s 
act of 1872 led the way in this direction. 

Local option was first brought formally 
before pari lament in March 1879 by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, but his motion was rejected by a 
inajorily of 88. Another motion was can’icd in 
1881 by a majority of 42, and yet a thiid one 
in 1883 by 87. It is now almost universally 
admitted that something must be done to give 
localities ])raciieal control over licences. Among 
various forms of local option ]nit forward, it 
may bo noted that the United Kingdom Alliance 
desires a jtower of direct veto, liy which the 
olectoi’s of any place might, if they so }ileased, 
veto the issue of all Hcejicc.s for the sale of 
liquor, and thus prevent the sale of strong drink. 
A great difticulty in the way of practical action 
has been that of deciding what should constitute 
a “locality," who should be the constituents, 
and what should be tlio necessary majiirity for 
abolition. Compensation to those engaged in 
the trade is a moot point round wliieh con* 
trovorsy h.'is tiercely raged. 

In 1892 tbe iiumhci of licensed vietnallcrs 
in England and Wales was 73,430 ; beer-lmuse 
keejiers with licences for consumjdion on the 
premises, 31,092 ; and for consumption off the 
premises, 12,.')80 ; being a total of 117,152 
})ublie-house8 and beer-shops, or one to every 
250 of the jiopnlation. , This did not iuchnio 
wine-licences for refreshment-houses, or tlic 
wine and siiirit licences for consumption otf 
the premises. Tlie total of all licences in 1905 
when the Licensing Act of 1904 (see Liquor 
Laws) began to operate was 124,883 ; in 1911 
it was 115,508 (21,182 being “off-licences"). 
In 1892 the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
on spirits, wine, and bedr ainounti'd to 
£140,866,266, an average of £3:18:11 per 
head of tlie impulation. From 1880 to 1902, : 
£3,664,590,246 wrfs spent thus, or an annual | 
aver^ of £158,89.5,228. From 1903 to 1910 ' 
the mount was £1,314,870,112, an annual ! 
average of £164,358,764. The highest amount 
of recent years was that of 1899 when it was 
over £186,000,000 or £4 : lls. per hcp.d of tlie 
population. In 1910 the exjienditure was 
£1.57,604,658 orliC3:9:3| per head of the 
population, against £165,162,486 in 1909 or 
£3:8:11| per ^ead. These two amounts 


were the smallest recorded in the decade 1901- 
1910 notwithstanding the rise in the price ot 
sjnrifs. The total decrease in expenditure from 
1898 to 1910 was over £28,390,000 {Parlia- 
ineniary Returns, IToylc’s Sialistics and letters 
ill Times by Mr. G. B. Wilson), Convinced of 
the necessity for coping with this gigantic traffo 
the government has on several occasions inftiated 
legislation. In 1890 it proposed to arm the 
county councils with [lowers enabling them to 
reduce the number of jiublie-houses : the com- 
jiensation scheme, was, however, so vigorously 
attacked that the government was c()in]>elled 
to abandon its projiosals. In 1893, Sir William 
Harcourt introduced in the House of Commons 
a bill to establish the control of the liquor- 
trallic by a poi>nlar vote operating tlirftugh 
the direct veto, called the Direct Veto Bill, 
or tlic Liquor Traffic (Ijocal Control) Bill. It 
was advanced through its brat si-iges, lift the 
exigencies of public business, and the difficulties 
it encountered, compiled its withdrawal. The 
bill was again introduced in the session of 
1894, but it did not get beyond its first 
reading.. Sir William Harcourt brought it 
forward for the third time in 3 895, but it was 
dropped on the overthrow of the Covernment 
of which he was Chancellor of tlie Exchequer. 
Tliough local option is in legislative abeyance, 
it has been urged in the Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Licensing Laws 1899, and 
by the promotors of the Public-House Trust 
Movement (seo Liquor Imw's). 

[Chamlcrss, Kniydo^a'dia, vol. vL —Reid, Tm- 
pcrance Oncl(^oedia. — HuzeJl’s Anvml. —Bae, 
llandhook of Temperance Ilislorii. —The Alliance 
Nem! Local Optior, Caine, Hoyle, and Dawson 
Boms.] Q. n. s. 

LOCAL TAXATION. Seo Looai-Finance. 

TI30ALISATION OF INDUSTRY. By 
localisation of industry is meant the concentra¬ 
tion of different industries in different localities, 
a jdienomcnou in its international aspect aptiy 
described in Torrens’s phrase, “territorial 
division of labour" {The Eemomisis Refuted, 
1808, p. 14, quoted by Bastablo, Iniemationai 
Trmie, 1903, p. 20). For the economic principle 
underlying Division of Labour (»7.v.) finds 
its fullest oxiiression in this specialisation of 
particular localities to particular iudnstrios— 
this arrangement of productional activities 
with special reference to tlie diverse aptitudes, 
capacities, and resources of different poples and 
places (cp. Cairnes, Leading Principles of Pol, 
Econ., 1874, pt. iii. ch. i. § i.). 

The influence of the special indiartfial tend 
encies of different races is natu ly most con- 
spumous as between widely divergent civil- 
kitions. But, generally spaking, in the 
industrial as in other sphoros of human 
activity “nationalities are not disappearing 
but increasingly developing and characterising 
themselves ” (Flint Philosophy of ffistory. 
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1898, pp. 26'27). National character is thus 
A factor of increasing importance in determining 
the distiibution of the world's industry. It is 
seen in greatest relief when, as in the case of 
the Dutch, it triiunphs over cii'cumstancea 
seemingly the moat adverse. Nevertheless, 
man’s ^ABOUii {q.v.) is more productive in pro¬ 
portion, not as he combats, but as ho utilises 
nature’s forces—a truth to which the Anglo- 
Saxon race itself in its colonising character lias 
done anij)le homage. And Dutch history, 
closely interrogated, merely shows, not that 
physical conditions are unimportant, but that 
many of the obstacles to industrial dcvelojmient 
thence arising are relative to the intelligence, 
energy, and enterprise brought to bear ou them. 
At any given stage in the progress of Civilisa¬ 
tion {q.v.\ physical conditions have thus, in- 
dopendtmtly of tlieir healing on clmraetcr 
(cp. Marshall, i’rinciples, hk. i. ch. ii. §§ 1, 3), 
an important indiience on the localisation of 
industries, both as botwoou different countries 
and between diirercnt localities in the same 
country. Under a competitive r^ginu com¬ 
modities tend to bo [/ixidncod “not only by tbo 
fittest men but in the fittest [ilaccs ” (Hastahlc, 
Covivwrce of Nations^ 181)2, p. 16). 1. Apart 

from its influence on the energy of man and 
the durability of his work, tbo diinolc of a 
place determines the nature of its vegetable and 
animal products, and, therefore, to a certain 
extent, of its industry. Hence the groat trades 
of the world take place naturally between 
countries ditfering widely from each other in 
climutic conditions. “ 13y means of glasses, 
hot-beds, and hot-walls," says Adam Smith, 
“vnr, good graj-^a cun bo raised in Scotland, 
and Vfciy good wine, too, can be made of them, 
at about thirty times the expense for whicji at 
least eijually good can he brought Horn foreign 
counti ioa " ( Wealth of Nations, M ‘Culloch’s ed. 
p. 20‘>). 2. Tha geographical posUiem water 
communications of a country are also iirii I'tant 
factors in determining its industrial r6le. The 
situation of Britain as regards tlic great Com* 
MEBCXAL Routes {q.v.), her abounding natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, have immensely 
aided in establisliing her commemal supremacy. 
Such advantages, however, are in some degree 
relative to tlie economic environment of a jiar- 
tioular epoch. “Britain has been in turn a 
great corn-growing, wool-growing, and coal-pro¬ 
ducing island; and the changes from one 
employment to another haNO boon duo, not 
80 much to climatic or physical changes, as to 
the relations of trade in which its inhabitants 
have stood to otl?er peoples” (Cunningham, 
Growth of English huiuslry, vol. i. pp. 12-13). 
8. The geological formation of a country not 
only affects its superflcial features and water 
Bupply, but determines the character of the soil 
and, thus, the natuie and quality of the 
vegetation it supports, as well as the abundance 




or scarcity of its mineral wealth. These, how¬ 
ever, are conditions which do not remain con¬ 
stant under the hand of man (v. Sidgwiok, 
lYindples, Sid ed. bk. i. ch. iv.). 

Within the same country, those elements of 
economic Metiou which impede Commercb 
(^.v.) and specialisation as between different 
countries— e.g. national prejudice, legislative 
restraints, differences iii language or cunonoy, 
in custom or law, risk in transport, etc.—are, 
in modern times, either altogether absent or 
present only in a modified degree. Hei*e, 
therefore, the influence of physical causes is 
naturally more conspicuous. The commercial 
prosjMjrity of cities like Liverpool and Glasgow, 
Clyde shipbuilding, ShclKold cutlery, the “lead 
jiencils" of Keswick, even the pottery of 
Staifordshii*e, are typical of the iilfluenco of 
natural environment (cp. Marshall, Vrinciplcs, 
pp. 268-21)1)), But there are many examples 
of locivlisod industries which cannot bo time 
accounted for, having had tlieir origin in the 
now oft-forgotten social, jtoUtioal, pud other 
conditi'ins of a bygone age. ISuch is the oi-dct 
of things in countries where custom and tradi¬ 
tion ate still dominant. In England itself, 
up to the time of the Inuustiual Revolu¬ 
tion (g'.w.) the settlements of foreign artisans, 
made under I'laiiUigenct and Tudor direction, 
supplied ill the main the key to the localisation 
of English manufactures (cp. Marshall, Frin- 
ciplcs, p. 269; Nicholson, Principles, vol. i. 
]M). IH-llf)). Even now, when each locality 
lias to justify its claim at the bar of the keenest 
competition, cases of this sort are numerous. 
Some, like the silk weaving of Spitalfields in 
lamdon, are slowly dying, but others continue 
to thrive. Indeed, an industry, once firmly 
established in any place, is often more than 
comiiensaled for any chance iiifenoriiy in re¬ 
spect of physical endowment by ilie cumulative 
effect of its acquired advantages over would-be 
rivals, in the matter qf (1) business connection 
based on its estaoiiabed reputation ; the com¬ 
modities of a town or distiict may win a name 
for themselves just like those of a single film, 
and this is as much a source of income, and 
of industrial strength, to the iuliabitants, as 
his professional reputation to the lawyer or 
jihysician (cp. Sidgwick, l^incipJe.s, pp. 93-94); 
(2) j>crfected o^auisation, with facilities for 
drawing on abundant supplies of the different 
varieties of skilled labour (v. Labour, Skilled) 
and of specialised maebindry; which, in turn, 
is closely connected with (3) adequate support 
from the neighbourhood of (a) supplementary 
industries, which permit of economy of skill, 
and, by affording scope for the labour of some 
mornbeiy of a family, tend to cheapen the 
labour of the others without lowering their 
standard of living (v. Comfort, Standaiid of), 
(6) subsidiary industries supidying the requisite 
tools and machinery, and fumisiiiug the meani 
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of conyeyftQoe and commiinlcation (cp. Marshall, 
PriiieipUit'^. 271 ^eq.y Sidgwick, Pri-ncijilcs, pp. 
878 4). The locality, however, if it is to retjiiii 
possession, “most be the first to adapt itself to 
any now conditions ” (Nicholson, J^huupkH, 
vol. i. pp. 116-117). The increasing super¬ 
session of liancl-inade by machino-modo lace is 
steadily concentrating this industry in Notting- 
hanisliire and Derbyshire, at the cxi^nse of 
other English counties, notably Northampton¬ 
shire {Cewfiis 1801, General Report, p. 60), 
Possibly the most magnificent example at once 
of cumulativo strengtli and of delicacy of opera¬ 
tion is found in the history of the varied infiu- 
cnccs which have made, and maintain, Loudon 
the world's “clearing homse” (see Cleautnq 
System) (ep. Ihigchot, Lombard Sired, pp. 32- 
86 and ch. iii. ; Closchen, For. Exch., 6lh od. 
pp. 32-37). A j)owcrf*.il locAlised industry, 
moreover, while attnicUng supplementary and 
auxiliary industries, tends to outbid, and thus 
repel, industries competing with it for labour 
or elbow-room (cp. Sidgwick, Frinciplea, p. 
378). Glasgow, Liverpool, Hull, oven Leeds 
and Mancliostcr aro becoming specialised for 
purely commercial purposes, while the pressure 
of ground-rent ibivcs the manufactures into tlie 
suri’ounding districts. Owing to this “sub¬ 
stitution of business }>remises for houses ” the 
population of Ccntial London has declined 
nearly 14 j>er cent in thirty years (CVn-w.^, 
1801, OeTiordl lleporl, pp. 14-15). But, to 
resume, even within the same country the 
ph^ical conditions of a joirtienlar time are 
clearly not all-powe»ful in determining the 
localisation of industries. Tlie face of every 
old-inhabited coun'try is dotted over with the 
evidences of a time when not only were the 
physical conditions, as already noted, otlicr than 
they now are, but man’s power of dealing with 
them was less than it now is, and, in the eco¬ 
nomic sense of the tenn at least (j>. Bastable, 
Theory of hdermtivnal^ Tnule, ch. i.), the 
present “nation" was not—“the Norwich 
merchant who visited London " being “ as much 
of a foreigner tlicre as the man fWim Brnges 
or Rouen" (Cunningham, Growth of English 
Rulustry, vol. i. p. 175). 

It is worthy of note, os affecting localisation, 
that the progress (»f the industrial arts is per¬ 
petually changing th« econfimic import of 
physical conditions. Wiiile charcoal was used 
in Britain for smelting—as even now in Sweden 
—-and the blast fiiiTlaccs were worked by water, 
the ir(Mi works were located where timber and 
wati. power were most readily available. But, 
since coal came into use as fuel, and steam- 
power was introduced, this industry has become 
definitely localised in the districts of tjie north 
and west, where coal and iron are found together 
(i>. Cunningham, Growth of English Indudry, '■ 
vol. ii. p. 461, 462). Similarly, the woollen | 
manufiMituFe, whiph early in the 18th cen- j 


tury was widely distributed over England 
—nourishing chiefly where the raw material 
was plentiful—has, since the introduction of 
machinery, become concentrated in the north 
where power and mechanism are at hand (cp. 
Holison, KvohiHim of Capitalim-, pp. 26-28). 
Specialisation, too, implies orgjinisation for 
Exchan«e (q.v.) and it is in tlie rcnufVal of 
the terriers—physical, political, and social— 
which obstruct commercial intercourse that the 
progress of civilisation has, perhaps, most con¬ 
spicuously affected the localisation of industries. 
If wo take the hi.story of England as typical, 
then the contrast is sufficiently striking between 
the 9th century, with its simple, all but self- 
sufficing, groups existing in mutually mistrust¬ 
ful isolation, and the complex, highly special¬ 
ised, industrial organism of the 19th, with ite 
security-based credit organisation, its world¬ 
wide connections and sympathies. Natifrally, 
the advance has sometimes been more marked 
in one of its aspects, sometimes in another. 
From the 13th century onwards' the influ¬ 
ence of |x)litical and social consolidation is 
csjiccially notable. As the authority of the 
central government grew, national life and 
organisation more and more superseded local 
or municipil feeling and regulations. “Tliat 
there should be similar law.s, similar customs, 
similar taxes, similar conditions of businca 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
was,” says Professor Cunningham, “a very 
great gain for jiurpoaes of internal trade” 
\Grov>(h of English hiditstry, vol. i. p. 244). 
But to trace the various stc}is of the advance 
is the province of industrial history. Produc¬ 
tion is no longer carried on with a view to local 
or even national requirements in the first place, 
wit^ the merely incidental exchange of a surplus. 
This extension of tlie Market (q^v.) permits of 
greater sjiccialisation, and, os a consequence, 
many of the industries which flourished in 
England when the area of CoMl'ETiTloN (^.v.) 
was more restricted are now leaving her. Such 
e.g. is the case with certain branches of agri¬ 
culture and of mining, glove-making, and the 
manufacture of straw-plait, of linen, and of silk 
(see Censns 1801, General Report, pp. 43-57). 
Thus, evolution of the social as of the physical 
organism shows us alike “ differentiation ” and 
“ integration,” a greater subdivision of functions 
between its sojHirate parts—a greater spocialUo- 
tion—on the one hand, and, on the other, a 
more intimate connection—a greater intenie- 
l)endcnce (cp. H. Spencer, PrincipleiS of Sociology, 
vol. i. 2Tid ed. pt. ii.—Marshall^ ^J^rinciples, 
bk. iv. oh. viii. § 1). 

[The increasing prominence of localisation in the 
industrial world Is reflected in works on the genenl 
theory of Economics, The subject is admirably' 
treated, from slightly different standjmints, by Prof. 
A. Alarshall, Principles of Ecemmxics, voL i. 6lh 
eil. 1907, hk. iv. ch. x.—Prof, J. ^ Nicholson 
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Principles n/ polUieol Economy, ro\, i. 1898, 
pj>. 114-117,129,130.—Prof, H. Sidgwick, Prin- 
Hples of PoWirnl Et'onomy, 3nl ed. 1901, 
bk. ii. cIj. xi.—See also G. Suhnlze-Oavernil/., 
Zkr UroHahelneh, Leipzif;, 1892.—K. W. Cooke 
Taylor, 2%e Modem Factory System, 1891.—J. A. 
llobsoH, Evolution of Modem Capiialim, 1894, 
eh. lii. § 10, cli. iv.—Leonard H. Courtney, 

“The Mi^fration of CVntres of Industrial Energy “ 
In Fortnightly Rcvim, Dec. 1878, vol. xxiv. N.S. 
—Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foun^ions if Society, 
1893, ch. xvi.—J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages, 1886, pp. 46-47, 
also clis. iv. V. —Ad.ain Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iii. ch. iii.—//onwrf (fuart. Joum, Kcon., 
Ap. 189(>.—L. A. Ross, The J^ocafionof Indus¬ 
tries. — W. Cunningham, Oroioih of English 
Industry and Commerce, vol. i. 1890, voL ii. 
1892, passim. —The sections on “Trade and 
Industry” in Soci<(l England, ed. H. 1). Traill, 
ill coj^rse of publication, vols. i. ii., 1893-94.— 
G. G. Cliisliolin, Handbook of Conmercial Oee- 
1889.] A. B. c. 

LOCK-C^UT. This term is contrasted with 
the term Strike in ftisos of industrial dispute. 
A strike is the weapon of the rin])ioycd, while 
u lock-out is that of the employoi-s. The 
masters close tlndr works after a certain day if 
the men will not accede to tlieir terms, whereirs 
in tlie case of a strike the men cease from work 
after a certain day if the masters will not grant 
their demands. In strictness the term loelc-ovl 
should, no doubt, be employed wlien the act 
leading to the dispute originates with the 
masters, and the term strike when the men are 
the aggicssive party; but in practice it is 
difficult in mjcny instances to determine which 
party really provoked the quarrel, and cither 
may j>euk to fasten the responsibility on the 
other. In this cose the term lock-out may be 
applied by the men to the dispute, while® the 
masters may enrploy the term strike. Supjws- 
ing, for example, that the masters give notice 
of a 1 eduction of wages and the men decline to 
accede to it, they would still often be dcocribed 
as “striking,” whereas the original motion 
would have come from the masters. Or, again, 
supposing that the men give notice of an appeal 
for an advance, and the masters say that rather 
than accede to the request they w'Hl close their 
works, it is very probable that the newspapers 
would I'cport that the masters had locked the 
men out. In conclusion, therefore, it may be 
said tliat the use of the terms is not in practice 
strictly defined, hut that the term strike is 
probably more common than that of lock-out. 

[For hooks to be consulted sec article on 
StUIKBS.] L.L.P. 

LOCKE, John (1632-1504), the philosopher, 
was born at Wrington in Somoraet. His father 
wa.s a country attoi-ney md small landed pro¬ 
prietor, who served on the Parliamentarian side 
in the civil war, which lasted through Locke’s 
boyhood. Locke was educated at Westminster 


school, 1646«1652, and at Clirist Church, 
Oxford, w'hoi'C he matriculated as a “Student” 
in 1652, took his B.A. in 1656 N.S., and his 
M.A. in 1658, He held variou.s college offices 
between 1660 and 1665. In 1665 Im went as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane on an embassy to 
tho elector of Brandenburg at Clove. In 1606 
he received a royal dLsjten.sation, allowing him 
to retain his studentship at Clirist Churcli 
without taking holy orders, and studied medi¬ 
cine, but did not take his M.B. till 1675 N.S., 
and never took his M.D. In 1660 he made 
the acquaintaneo of Lord Ashley, afterwards 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, at Oxford, and in the 
following year took uj» his residence witli 
the Ashley family in London as physician and 
confidential adviser,—though he coniinned to 
reside at Oxford from time to lime. He acted 
as tutor to Anthony Ashley, second Earl, negoti¬ 
ated his marriage with Lady Dorothy Manners, 
and assisted as accoucheur at the birth of tho 
third Lord Shaftesbury (the philosopher), whose 
education he alterwards superintended. His 
connection with Lord Ashley brouglit him into 
active connection with jmlilie allairs. It wa*' 
probably for Lord Ashley that ho wrote an 
F4ssay concerning Toleration, first iniblishcd in 
Mr. Fox Bourne’s Life, which contains the ideas 
afterwards devclojied in his famous Ijiitcrs on 
Toleration published 1689-1706. Ashley was 
one of the “ lords proprietors ” of the colony of 
Carolina, and The Fundamental Co^islitutions oj 
Carolina, published among Locke’s Works in 
1720, were probably drafted by Locke, though 
it is only the articles on religion that reflect 
his own views to any extent. In 1668 Locke 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, but 
seems to have preferred the less formal discus¬ 
sions of a small circle of friends. Through 6ne 
of those discussions, prol)ably about 1670-1671, 
ho fii-st came upon the project aftenvarda 
elaborated in his Essay concerning the Human 
Understa'nding, In his medical imrsuils Locke 
enjoyed the fricn ' Jiit» and shared the ideas of 
Syd'^nham. In 1672 ho made a short tour in 
Franf'o, in tho suite of the Countess of North¬ 
umberland. When Ashley was made Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord High Chancellor in 1672, 
Locke became his “secretary of presentations.* 
In October 1673 he became secretary to tho 
council of trad(^nd foreign plantations, which 
office he retained till 12lh March 167^, but he 
never apparently i*cccivcd his salary of iC500, 
From November 1675 to April 1679 Locke 
was abroad in France, cbiefiy at Montpellier, 
mainly foi the sake of his Iiealth. During part 
of the time he had charge of a pupil. When 
ho returned to Iiondon, Shaftesbury was again 
in power and office, as President of the Council, 
and Locke seems to have been occupied in 
political service for him. During the brief 
Oxford parliament of Mai-eb 1681, Locko again 
occupied his rooms at Christ Chui'ch. Aftci 
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Shaftesbury’s arrest in July 1681, Locko’s 
movemeuts aud frequent absences from Oxford 
were clearly regarded with suspicion by jwlitical 
opponents, though there is no evidence that he 
was directly engaged in the plots for making 
the Duke of Monmouth king. lie left Oxford 
in the summer of 1683, and after a short visit 
to Somerset went to Holland where Shaftesbury 
liad died in January 168f. On IGth November 
1684 the dean and chapter of Christ Cliurch, 
in obedience to peremptory orders from tlie king 
—in which Locke was accused of “ factious and 
disloyal behaviour ”—deprived Locke of his 
studentship. Locke’s residence in Holland gave 
him opportunity for lite.rary work. Ilia JiJssay 
concerning the Human Understanding was 
written tliere, and probably the greater part of 
his Treatise of Civil Govermnent. Locke en¬ 
joyed the friendship of Limborch, professor of 
theology among the “ Eemonstrants ” (Annin- 
ians), anil of Le Clorc. To the former was 
addressed his BpistoJa de TolcraniUty not pub¬ 
lished till 1689, when it was almost at once 
translated into English by William Topple. In 
Le Clerc’s JhbUoUUque Universcllc, one of the 
earliest literary and scientific periodicals, Lockn 
published his plan for keeping a common-place 
book [Meihoda Nouvclle de dresser dcs Itccueils') 
— his first publication, 1686, and an abstract of 
his Essay, January 168|. In February lC8f, 
Locke returned to England with the Princess 
Mary and Lady !Mordauiit. Through Lord Mor- 
daunt, afterwards Earl of Poterborcugh, ho was 
offered the post of ambassador to the IClector of 
Brandenburg and aftenvards that of ambaswador 
to Vienna, but declined both on the gro\md of 
bad health. He was made commissioner of 
appeals, and scorns to have retained this small 
office till liis death. There is a tradition that 
Locke himself negotiated the Toleration Act 
(1689), which, however, fell far short of his 
views. Unable to endure the smoke and fogs 
of Loudon, Locke made an arrangement to live 
at Oates in tlio parish o{ High Laver, in Essex 
—the manor-house of Sir Francis Masham, 
whoso wife was a daughter of Dr, Kalph 
Cudworth, the Cambridge “ Platouist ” : and, 
except for occasional residence in Loudon, Oates 
was Locke’s homo till his death in 1704. 

The Essay concerning the IIuTnan Understand- 
inland the TwoTreaiiscsofCi’oiiGoveriiinentmd 
a Second Letter on Toleralion were all published 
in London in 1690. lu 1692 ho published, 
anonymously, a tract ontillcd Some Coivtidera- 
Hons on the Lcmering of Interest and liaising 
thi, 'alue of Money in a Letter sent to a Member 
of Parliaineni: the date of the dedication is 
7th November 1691. The “ Member of Parlia¬ 
ment ” was Sir John Somers, who Lojske says 
had put him “ upon looking out his old papers 
concerning the reducing of interest to 4 pci* 
cent, which had so long lain by forgotten.” 
The date of those “old paixjrs” must be 1672, 


when the exchequer was closed. In this tract 
of 1692 Locke controverts the view of Sir Josiah 
Child, that the rate of interest could be fixed 
at a low rate, say 4 per cent, by law. Locke, 
though ready to a]>prove of a legal rate of 6 per 
cent, argues that “generally speaking” the 
price of the hire of money cannot be lixed by 
law , and that any attemi)t to fix the fate of 
interest below “tlio true and natural value” 
can only harass trade and is sure to be defeated 
by the devices of expert tradera. Locke argued 
against Sir Josiah Child, OhscrvaiioTis conccrnbig 
Trade (1668 reprinted 1690) that the example 
of Holland did not prove that a low rate of in- 
tcrc.st fixed by law was the cause of national 
wealth ; for in Holland there was no law limit¬ 
ing tlie rate of interest at all, and the low rate 
of interest was owing to the abundance of ready 
money, In the second portion of the treatise, 
Locke exposes tlio fallacy in the notion of * rais¬ 
ing our coin ” i.e. depreciating the currency. 
In 1692 Loeko 2 mlili.shed a Third Letter for 
Totcration: and in 1693 Some Thomjhlscoiueni- 
ing EducaUm, dedicated to hi.s Sonier.setshii-o 
friend Edward Clarke, with whom lie had cor- 
re.s{)onded when in Holland alwut the education 
of Ilia children. A second edition of the Ksstnj, 
with alterations and additions, appeared in 
1694 ; and a third oilition, which is only a re- 
[irint of the second, in 1695. A fourth, with 
alterations and additions, was published in 
1699—dated 1700. 

In 1694 Locke became one of the original 
proprietors of the Bank of England. In the 
8pringofl695 Locke took alcading part in bring¬ 
ing about the repeal of the Licensing Act, thus 
securing the prineijilc under which what is 
called the liberty of Uio press exists in this 
country, viz. that every one may jmblish what 
ho chooocs in writing as in speech, without 
previous licence, but that he must ho answer¬ 
able for it afteiwards. Locke is said to liave 
drawn up the paper of reasons expressing the 
dissent of the Commons from the Lords’ amend- 
meut, which reintroduced the statute ; and, as 
Locke's friend Edw'ard Clarke was the leading 
manager on the part of the Commons in the 
conference with the Lords, tho statement is 
extremely probable. In the same year Locke 
was able to render another great service to his 
countiy. He drew up for the use of the lords 
justices, who were governing England during 
the absence of King William on the continent, 
and who included among them Locke’s friends 
Lord Somers and tho Earl of Pembroke, two 
pamphlets on tho ouiTcncy question v (1) Some 
Ohsereations on a Printed Pa} entitled. For 
EnMunujing the Coining Silver Money in 
England, and after for keeping it here (this 
pamphlet, now lost, was an answer to Locke’s 
treatise of 1692); and (2) Further Considerations 
concerning liaising the Value of Monotj. In these, 
resuming and oufot-cing the arguments of hit 
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tract of 1692, he combats the proposal of 
William LowNBES secretary to the 

treasury, who wIsIkkI to raise the nominal 
value of the coins, making the crown*i)ienc 
6s. 3il., and so on in piojiortion, depreciating 
the whole currency to the extent of ono-filth. 
“An ounce of standard silver can never be 
woj th%u ounce and a quarter of standaid silver. 
Nor can it ever rise or I'all in respect of itself.” 
The resolutions whicli wore introduced into 
the House of Commons by Charles Montague— 
aJlorwards Lord Halifax,— and earned there, 
embodied Locke’s opinions. The old standaixl 
value of silver coins was to be retained hath as 
to weight and fineness. In this year (IGDfj) also 
Locke jmbliahed his Eamy on the Ihiasoiiable- 
ncHS of iJkHslianily as deUrered in the h'cnj/lares, 
wliich was followed by A Vindication of the 
Jh'usonnhlcness, etc., and A second VindieoJion 
in l6y7, in answer to the attacks of John 
Edwards, who accused him of heresy. The 
years from 165>7 to 1099 woi-o to some extent 
occupied by Locke’s conlrovcr.sy with StilHng- 
lloct, blsho]) of Worcc.slor, on (piestions arising 
out of the /i’mv/ concxrniwj the JImnan Under- 
standimj. Ihit during tlm.^e years Locko was 
also performing, so lar os his health would 
])crmit, im)>ortant pnbli(; fiuictions. From 
May 1006 to Juno 1700 he was one of the 
Ralai jo<l commissioners in the council of trade 
and plaiuatio'is, a revival of the body of which 
he had bci'ii secretary in 1673, and whicli was 
the prcdoei'ssor (»f both the colonial ollicc and 
llio Ijoard of trade of the present day. The 
commissionci’S had also to consider questions 
alfecting the condition of the poor. Locke, 
tlion"li in bad healtli and unable to stay in 
Ijondon, except in summer and autumn, was 
the most diligent memlnir of tlio boaid, ami 
liad the most inllncnoe in it. His rcsignftion 
in 1700, owing to increasing inlirmity, was re¬ 
luctantly accepted by the king. Among other 
duties wo fiml that Loiko was special’' com¬ 
missioned “ to draw up a .scheme of some 
method of determining diil'ereuces between 
niercliants by roforocs that might l>e (iccisivo 
without a])pcdl” In 1697 Locke’s report on 
the means of discouraging the Irish woollen 
industry, and, by way of coinjicusation, en¬ 
couraging the Irish linen industry, was tlio 
re^iort selected from among others and approved 
by the other commissioners. It is domiuated 
by protectionist principles. In the same year 
another report of Locke’s w^s adopted—on the 
employment of the idle or necessitous poor. 
Si>ecial features of Locke’s proposals arc in¬ 
dustrial schools £ov chiidreii, witn free meals as 
a substitute for a money allowance to parents 
with many children ; and equalisation of poor- 
rates in each city or to\,n, instead of seiiarate 
rates for each parish. 

During the last four years of his life, in his 
retirement at Oates, Locke was chiefly occupied 


mth n commentary, published 1705-1707 (after 
his death), on some of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A little treatise OJ the Conduct of the Under 
standing^ intended for an additional chapter in 
his J'Jssf/i/, never received his final revision, and 
was published among Ids posthumous works. 
His last literary effort was a Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, uiiflnishcd. He died 28th October 
1704. 

Tliis .sketch of Locke’s life, end enumeration of 
his writings, will have sullicicntly illustrated his 
cxti aordiuary versatility. His Essay concerning 
the Jfuman Understanding makes an e 2 >och in 
the history of jdiilosophy. lie introduced the 
method, which became prevalent in England 
and Fiance during tlio following century, of 
treating philos<q»bical questions from tliestand- 
jioint of psychology, Locke’s cautious but 
unsystematic account of the origin and nature 
of knowledge was developed by Condillac and 
others into a thoroughgoing materialistic sensa¬ 
tionalism, and by Ilume into conqdete philo¬ 
sophical sce{>tici8m. P>y Voltaire and others 
Locke was regarded as the initiator of common- 
sense rationalism in opjiositioii to tlio authority 
of both ecclesiastical and jihilosopbieal dogma¬ 
tism. Similarly, by his j'lea for the simjJi- 
fication and diminution of doctrines in religion, 
Locke became the forerunner of tue “Deism” 
of the 18th century. Ilia wiitings on 
toleration did much to advance the cause of 
liberty of thought on the coutiiient as well as 
in England. Locke indeed exempts Kouiau 
Catholics and Atheists liom his tolerance, but 
on i»oUtieal, not religious, giounds. ThoKoman 
Catliolic is to be excluded, not because of his 
belief, or the forms of his woi'ship, but because 
he is the subject of a foreign potentate ; the 
atheist, because bo cannot be a good citizen. 
Rut Locke’s jirinciiile of regarding religious 
belief a.s a matter witli which the civil magis¬ 
trate should not interfere became on© of the 
watchwords of “liberalism.” His Treatise of 
Civil Qovcm'mcn. wes a ^diilosojilncal defence 
of the prineii'lcs of the revolution of 1688, and 
its c< utents came to bo accepted as the true ex¬ 
position of the Whig creed. Its leading ideas, 
that c’vil society is based upon a compact for 
the defence of the rights ofliberty and property, 
and that a people may rebel against rulers who 
arenolongcrtiwtothetrustreiiosed in them, and 
may change the form of their government—are 
the same as those formulated by Kousseau in 
bis Contrat Social, tlipuglr Rousseau’s logic is 
more relentless and his language less cautious. 
The very jihrases of Loclce’s Treatise, as well os 
its ideas, are echoed in the American Declara¬ 
tion of ludcjieudeuce. In practical politics, 
Locko \jas the confidant of Shaftesbury in his 
anti-absolutist policy ; he was, it wotdd seem, 
directly concerned in the negotiations which 
led to William of Orange coming over to 
England ; he helped the passing of the Tolera- 
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tion Aot—an instalmont at least of liberty; he 
rocoeedocl, where Miltnn l)ad failed, in bringing 
about the abolition of a literary censorship ; Ijo 
was a main insirunicnt in giving the country a 
sound ciinor>cy. As an educational reformer ho 
was the advocate of many piinciplcs that have 
since been accepted. Amid all these claims to 
bo remcmi>ered, it is often forgotten that Locke 
was a reformer also in medicine, and ap|)ar- 
ently a ])racticiil physician of no moan skill. 

Locke’s contribiitinns to economic theory aro 
to be found in the tracts on money which have 
l)een mentioned above, atid in certain j)assagcs 
of his Treafivs of dnl Oormimenl. The first 
treatise is a criticism of Sir Robert Kilmer’s 
Patriarcha, written about 1642, but not 
published until 1680, twenty-seven years after 
the author’s death. Kilmer lia<l used t!»e origin 
of government in the jvitviarchal family as an 
argument foi‘ absolute monarchy. Locke, in 
order to refute Kilmer's absolutist theories, 
denies the historical connection between the 
patriarchal family and civil government. Civil 
government, liocke argues in the Second and 
more important Treatise, results from a com¬ 
pact by which mankind, originally free, c(iiial, 
and indcpcmlout, pass from the state of nature 
into the civil or |>olitical state. This original 
state of nature is not, liowcver, as on the llieory 
of Hobbes, a state of war of all against all, but 
has a “ law of nature ” to govern it. Ry tlic law 
of nature man already possesses rights of person 
and property ; and it is for the better securing 
of these natural rights that government is in¬ 
stituted, ami when a government fails to fulfil 
the purposes for which it was instituted, a 
change of government, though not to he lightly 
undertaken, is justified. T.oeke probably 
derived his conception of the law of nature 
largely from Guorius and perliajks also from 
Orotius’s follower ruFENDOiiF, wliose De Jure 
Gc7i/ii6»i was published in 1672, The 
only previous wiiter on political theory on whom 
Locke expressly bases any of his opinions is 
**tho judicious Hooker”—an authority accc)>t- 
ablc to the ecclesiatical party, against whose 
political theories he had to argue. It is 
characteristic of Locke’s unsystematic mctlmd 
of philosophising, that in his political treatise 
he makes use of that idea of a law of nature 
(see Jus Natuualb), which^nolongs to the 
same type of thinking that ho attacked in his 
polemic against *‘luiiatc ideas” In the Essay. 
Locke's own language^ about the supposed 
"slate of nature” is studiously moderate, but 
he . sdonhtedly prepared tlio way for that 
idealisation of the state of nature which wo 
find in Pope’s Essay on Man ("The state of 
nature was the reign of Ood,” etc.,) and in 
Rousseau’s Discourse on TnequalUy (175l). The 
use of the idea of "nature” by the Physio- 
OHAT8 {q.v.) and by Adam Smith may also bo 
traood to Locke’s i^uence. . 


In treating of the subject of property, Locke, 
it should 1)0 observed, is primarily concerned 
to refute the idea of Kilmer tliat kings have by 
descent from Adam (presumably according to 
the English custom of primogeniture !) dominion 
over all the crc:iturcs (sec i. ch. 4). "God 
hath given the world to men in common. . . . 
Yet every man has a proj)erty in his own jtirson. 

. . . The labour of his body and the work of 
Ids hands we may say arc properly his. What¬ 
soever, then, he leiuovcs out of the state that 
nature hath provided and left it in, he hath 
mixed his labour with, and joined to it some¬ 
thing that is Ids own, and tliereby makes it 
Ids property” (ii. ch. 5, §§ 20, 27). Tins 
tlicory, winch bases property on laliour, aiid 
which may liave influenced but must not bo 
confused with Adam Sndth’s basing of Wealth 
on labour ( Wealth of Nation.^ Introduction), is 
applied by Locke only to the state of uAture. 
In any given country, the proi>erty rights of 
individuals depend upon the law of the land, 
i.e. on com])iict {ihUl. § 3.5. Cj)* Gi'otius’s 
theory): and thus, though the individual is by 
nature free to cliooso what society ho will Join 
himself to, he lias to submit to the laws about 
]iropcrty in any commonwealth of whioli he 
becomes or remains a member (ii. ch. 6, § 73). 
There seems some inconsistency between this 
acceptance of "consent” as the basis of actual 
l>roperty rights and the theory that government 
exists for the juirpose of defending the natural 
riglit of property. Locke would doubtless have 
solved the contiadiction by passing, as he con¬ 
stantly doc»s, from the phraseology of the "law 
of nature” to utilitarian cousiderations. Locke 
is only concerned to prove the advantage of 
fixed and determinate laws, which may bo 
changed for the "common good,” against 
arbitrary government. Ilis theoiy of property 
might be made a premiss for anarchical conclu¬ 
sions : he himself does not apply it in any such 
way. He fully recognises that "whore there 
is no law, there is no IVeedoin ” (ii. ch. 6, § 57). 
'riie economic doctrines of Locke’s three tracts 
on money have already been referred to. lu 
his views about interest and about the currency 
Locke is in harmony with subsequent economic 
tlicory. On the other hand ho was still com- 
jdetely under the influence of the Meucantilb 
System, maintaining incidentally, while dis¬ 
cussing the other two questions, that the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of a country is to be measured 
by the excess of its exports over its imports. 

I). 0. R. 

Locke on Currency. —Locke ha4.,always a 
good eye for economical facts; read in his 
Journal, for example, l) 0 w the ex])e&scs of the' 
Languedoc canal were met {Life of Locke (1829), 
pp. 63, .55, cp. 272), and how salt was prepared 
and taxed at Picais (i&. p. 61), how the peasants 
in the Bordeaux country liv^, and what wages 
they got {ib. p. 76), what was the mortality of 
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Paris as compared with that of London {ih, 80). 
His remarks on the comforts of tlio poorest ciWl- 
ised man os com^mred with the savage (ih. 84-80), 
arc probably the original source ol a well-known 
passjige in Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, 
i. end of oh. i.). His derivation of property 
from labour was, as he stated it, an original and 
suggestive idea, even if oiieii to many criticisms; 
and his political philosophy has had its in¬ 
fluence on ix)litieal economy. 

Hut his best-known economical writings are 
on currency. Ilis hiogra])her, Lord King, was 
himself an economist with decided views on 
the cmTcncy (see Kino), and ho describes 
Locke’s i>rocecdings in this regard with much 
feeling (Life of Loil-e (1829), p. 240 scq.). 
Before Montague and Somers carried out in 
1695 their great reform of the Rnglisli currency, 
they had biken Newton and Locke into their 
counsels. Locke had thought deeply on these 
matters for twenty years, he tells us, before 
his paniplilet Soin.e (Jofisxdcratiom^ of the con- 
seqticiices of the lov)cHng of Interest, and raising 
the raliie of Money (written 1G90, published 
1691), and that pamphlet was but a new 
ex]iression of long-fornied views. The “Con¬ 
siderations ” were drawn out against those who 
desired to reduce interest to 4 per cent by 
act of parliament; Locke says that interest 
will be high when “money”—and he is not 
always car(‘ful to distinguish metal money fi*om 
loans—is scarce, and parliament cannot make 
it plentiful, though it can multiply perjury 
amongst Is^rrowers and lenders, and obstruct 
trade by bad - laws. As for the attempt to 
keep gold and silver within the country, he 
says’t is an attempt “to hedge-in the cuckoo.” 
He reuognise.s the need of an adequate amount 
of metal curreney in nations having any Uudo 
at all; it will bo in proportion not simply to 
the trade but to the “ quickness of circulation." 
“The very same shilling may pay twenty 
men in twenty days.” The nature of tin trans¬ 
actions must l>c considered, and also the habits 
and necessities of the parties concerned. Money 
will go fm-tlier if there arc many small payments 
at short intervals, rather than a few large 
payments at long intervals. He calculates 
that “it cannot bo inn^(ined tluat less than a 
hundredth part of the labourer’s yti^’ly wages, 
one eighth part of the landlord’s yearly revenue, 
and one fortieth part of the broker’s yearly 
returns in ready money, can be enough to move 
the sevcml wheels of trade, and, how much the 
ready cash of any country is short of this pro- 
{k)rtiou, so much must tlie trade be impaired 
aud hindered for want of money ” (Considera- 
Hons, Works, vol. ii. p. 15, cd. 1740). The 
value of money is subject to the same variations 
as the value of oth r “ consumable com¬ 
modities.” The quantity of ready money com¬ 
pared with the “vent” or the number, of 
buyers and sellers, determines tlie value of money 


(p. 16); and the vent and value depends on the 
noce-Hsity or usofulnc.^s of the articles. 

The foregoing will bo a sufliciont sjiniple 
of L(.)cke’s manner. Tlie treatise, though 
nominally on the currency, is to a largo extent 
a general discourse on the general princijOcs of 
economics. There is even a hint of the doctiine 
of rent. “Were all the land in Romney 
inamh, acre for acre, equally good, that it did 
constantly produce the same quantity of 
equally good liay or grass, one as another, the 
vent of it, umlcr that consideration, being of 
an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law," etc. (ih. p. 18). T^ocke 
iv-fuses to consider the consumers as worthy of 
special account: “ There are so few consumers,” 
he says (p. 16), “who are not either labourers, 
brokcr.s, or landlords.” It is the labourers he 
most favours, tracing as he docs all value as 
well as j>roperty to labour. Ilis explanation of 
interest by the analogy of rent has been well said, 
by Dr. Bohm Bawerk, rather to discredit rent 
than to vindicate interest; “the unequal dis¬ 
tribution brings you a tenant for your land, and 
the same unequal distribution of money brings 
me a tenant for my money ” (p. 19). The one 
is as lawful as the other ; but there is no more 
than an analogy ; rent docs not cause interest 
or interest rent, they vary dillerenily (pji. 20, 
21). On the other hand Locke is physiocratic ; 
he thinks that all taxes fall eventually on the 
landholder (p. 31). In this treatise and in the 
a}»pended short observations on a printed 
paper entitled, “For encouraging the coining 
silver money in England,” liocke maintains 
boldly what is known as the Quantity 
Thkory of the currency, and he makes little 
or no distinction between demand for the metal 
money and demand for loans. He also (p. 33), 
not very logically, defends a legal rate of 
interest though refasing to fix it below current 
rates. As to the coinage, ho piefers the new 
milled silver to the ojd hammered, hut thinks 
that both will lea» ^ ir speedily if our seignorage 
remains nominal, and especially if our foreign 
balan-e is against us (jip. 46, 47). The raising 
of the denomination or the incrca.se of alloy he 
considi rs as debasement aud fraud (pp. 43, 44). 
In respect of the standard, he is a silver mono¬ 
metallist, but, \rith his easy-going inconsistency, 
would have gol^still coined, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is there and useil among us. 

“The effect indeed and ill consequence of rais¬ 
ing either of these two metlils in respect of the 
otlier is more easily observed and sooner found 
in raising gold than silver coin, because your 
accounts l>eing kept and your itjckonings all 
made in pounds, shillings, and j>enco, which 
arc denominations of silver coins or lumibere of 
them, if gold be made current at a rate above 
the free and market value of tlio.so two metals, 
every one will easily jierceive the inconvenlenoe. 
But there being a law for it, you cannot refuM 
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the gold in payment for so miich. And all the 
money or bullion ixjople will carry beyond sea 
from you will be in silver; and the money or 
bullion brought in will bo in gold. And Just 
the same will liappeu when your silver is raised 
and gold debased in respect of one another, 
beyond their tnio and natural proportion 
(natural proportion or value I call that respec¬ 
tive rate they find anywhere witlioiit the pre¬ 
scription of law). For their silver will bo that 
which is brought in, and gold will he carried 
out, and that still with loss to the kingdom 
answerable to the over-valuo set by the law. 
Only, as soon as the mischief is felt, people will 
(do what you can) raise the gold to its natural 
value” (p. 51). 

“Money is the iiieasuro of commerce and of 
the rate of everything, and therefore ‘ ought 
to he kept (as all other measures) as steady 
and invariable as may be.’ But this cannot 
he if your money ho made of two metals 
whose pro))ortiou and consequently whose price 
constantly varies in respect of one another. 
Silver for many reasons is the littest of all 
metals to ho this mcjisure, and tlicrefore 
generally made use of for money. But then it 
is very unfit and inconvenient that gold or any 
other metal should be made current legal mfujey 
at a standing settled rate. This is to set a rate 
upon the varying value of things by law, wliicli 
cannot justly bo done” (p. 51). “ What then 

(will you be ready to say) would you have gold 
kept out of England 1 Or, being hero, would 
you have it usedcss to trade, and must there ho 
no money made of it? I answer, quite the 
contrary. ’Tis fit the kingdom should make 
use of the trc.isuro it has. ’Tis necessary youi 
gold should ho coined and have the king’s 
stamp upon it, to secure men in receiving it 
that there is so much gold in ea(di piece. But 
’tis not necessary that it should have a fixed 
value sot on it by public authority; ’tis not 
convenient that it shoubh in its varying pro¬ 
portion, have a settled price. Lot gold, as 
other commodities, find its own rate. And 
when by the king’s imago and inscription it 
carries with it a public assurance of its weight 
and fineness, the gold money so coined will 
never fail to pass at the known maiket rates, 
as readily as any other species of your money ” 
(p. 62). “There being no^two things in 
nature whoso proportion and use docs not vary, 
’tis impossible to set a standing regular price 
between them. Thfi gi^owing plenty or scarcity 
of either in tlio market (whereby I mean the 
ore.-.-ry places where they arc to bo had in 
traffic), or the real use or changing fashion of 
the place, bringing either of them mni-e into 
demand than formerly, presently vajies the 
respective value of any two things. You will 
as fruitlessly endeavour to keep two different 
things steady at the same price one with 
uiotlier as to koepj^o things in an equilibrium 


where their varying weights depend on different 
causes. Put a piece of s|K>uge in one scale and 
an exact count^oise of silver in the other; 
you will be mightily mistaken if you imagine 
that because they are to-day equal they shall 
always remain so. The weight of the sponge 
varying with every change of moisture in the 
air, the silver in tho opposite scale will some¬ 
times rise and sometimes fall. This is just the 
state of silver and gold in regard of their 
mutual value” (ib.). “It is tho interest of 
every country that all tho cuiTent money of it 
should bo of one and the same metal, that the 
several s])ecies should bo all of the same alloy 
and none of a baser mixture, and that the 
standard once thus settled should ho inviolably 
and immutably kept to ])erpetuity. For, 
whenever that is altered, upon what pretence 
soever, the public will lose by it” (.'12, 53). 

When the government were known to he 
resolved on tho reform of the coinage, William 
1jo\vni)T?s, .secretary to the treasury, published 
liis Jleport concemiuij an Essay for'lhe amend' 
ment of the silver coins (dated Sept. 159.5) and 
Locke was invited by Loid Soincm, and chal¬ 
lenged by Lowndes himself, to answer it. This 
he (lid in Further CansuleratioTis concerning the 
raising the value of mcmey, wJ^erein Mr. Lowndes' 
arguments for it in his late rejiorl concerning 
Essayf etc.^ are particularly examinud 
(1695). Tlic reasoning of tliis second i)amplilDt 
Is substantially that of tho first. There is the 
same faint tinge of niere.aijtili8m—“Tho other 
case wherein our nioiioy comes to bo molted 
flown is a losing trade, or, which is the same 
thing in other words, an over-great consump¬ 
tion of foreign commodities” (p. 82).—But the 
cogency of tlie reply is beyond dispute. There 
i.s np doubt that tlie goveniment were wise in 
getting rid of tho clipped money instead ol 
levelling down the rest to tho value of the 
clijfped (see Meucantilk System ; Reooik- 
AOKs; u1soHal:fax, Earl of (Chas. Montague); 
and Newton). 

In 1696 Locke was mode a member of the 
Council of Trade {Idfe^ p. 143). Uis corre¬ 
spondent Molyneux writes to him from Dublin 
about the proposed hill for the encouragement 
of tho linen manufacturo in Ireland (Oct. 4, 
1697, IFocfcs, vol. iii. 691): “I am apt to 
think that you will have tho consideration and 
modelling thereof at your committee of trade.” 
Locke is one of tho economists who have been 
able to apply their principles to practical 
politics during their own lifetime. Tho 
influence of his political and educational 
^vritings has been considered eh aere. Their 
hearing on economics, though indirect, is very 
important, and the same may be said of his 
general philosophy. 

[Locke finds a place in all the chief histories of 
politiced economy. Roscher’s account is perhaps 
the most full (Zur Oeschichie der Ejiglisclum 
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Yolkswirthsckaftdehre (1851), pp. 93-106). Dr. 
Lippert’s notice of him, in the Ilandwdrt&rhuch 
ier StaaUvMsenack^ftmf contains good reference 
to literature. His theory of interest is criticised 
in Dr. Bohm Bawork'a Qeschichte und KrUik der 
Hinslheorieen (1884), pp. 51,62. Dr. Zuckerlcaudl 
examines liis “ quantity tlieory ” of the currency 
ill liis ^book Zur Th/.orie des Preises (1889), pp. 

137*141. For other remarks on this part of Locke’s 
work, see II. D. M'Leod, JHmetallism (1894), jip. 
26-34.—Miklaslievsky, Afonei/(Moscow, 1896), pj). 
271*274. When Professor Ingi-ani, Jlist. of Pd. 
Econ, (1888), p. 64, tinds fault with Locke for in 
any degi’ee connecting lowered interest with gold 
discoveries, it is fair to remember the argument 
urged by Clilfo Leslie in his last published p.aper 
{Fwtmghtly Review, 1881), in favour of a con¬ 
nection.] J. n. 

[Iiocke's Complete were published 1711, 
1722, etc. ; and in nine vols., London, 1863. The 
Treatise of (Jiiil Uorenivieni has been rejirinted 
in Morley’s Universal lAhrari/y 1884, and bk. 
ii. also in Cas-soll’s National Library, 1889. 
Many previously unpublislied papers of Locke’s 
appeared fitst in Lord King's lAfe of Loclce, 
1829), (reprinted in Bohn’s Series, 1868) ; Mr. 
Fox Bourne’s IJfe of Locke, 2 vols., 1876, con¬ 
tains the fullest account of tlie man and his 
writings, publishcil and unpublished. Sliortcr 
accounts are T. Fowler, JjOcke, English Men of ! 
Letters Scrie.'*, 1880, and A. 0. Fraser, Locke, 
rinlosoj'liical Classics for English Readers, 1890. 
Locke’s ee.nioiuic theories are discussed in Dr. 
Bouar’.s Philosophy and Political Economy (1893). 
See Baubon ; English Sc'Uool ; Interest ; 
Lowndes.] 

LOCOMOTION, Taxes on. See Taxation. 

LOCR^, .Iran Guillaume, Baron de 
R(nsEY (1758-1840), a French jurisconsult, w’as 
api»oi. ted .secret iry to Napoleon’s council of 
state ii* 1800. 

Ills principal vvoiks are : • 

Idgielaiion L'ran^ise, ow rccncil dee loi-% dcs 
fpglementa d'administration, et desarrits g^uraux 
hash su’c la Constitution, l^aris, 1801-4 ; only the 
first vommo was piiblLshed.— Procis-verh >'£ du 
conml d'etat, etc., Paris, an 12 de la rcpublique, 
4to .—Esprit du Code Napoleon, etc., Paris, 1807, 
8vo, « vols. (incomplete), only deals witl* first 
book of Code .—Kspnt du code de commerce, 2nd 
ed., Paris, 1829 8vo, 4 vols .—Esprit du code dc 
procedure civile, etc., Paris, 1816, 8vo, 5 vols.— 
Discussions sur la Uberti dc la I resse, la Censure, 
etc., Paris, 1819, 8vo .—Legislation civile, emn- 
merciale et crimineUe de la P'rance, Paris, 1827- 
1832, 31 vols. 8vo. 

[Nouvelle Biographie GSnerale, Paris, I860, 
vol. xxxi.] n. B. B. 

LODLAND, a name sometimes given to land 
whoso tenant was bound Girry loads or 
possibly to load waggons,” this being one of the 
various forms of compulsoiy manorial service. 

[Vinogmlofi, VUlainagein England.—Domesday 
qf PauVs, 1222, p. 49. .ith Archdeacon Hale’s 
note, p. Ixxvii.] b. o. r. 

LOGIC AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

There is a certain alliance between the different 


sciences usually classed as *‘moral.” In fact, 
in the earliest efforts at systematic thinking, 
Uie difierent departments of philosophic spocnla* 
tion w’ore not clearly separated, and the more 
])ractical problems of ethical and social science 
wei’e always treated along with purely theoretical 
questions. But tliere is perhaps a special imson 
for considering the connections betw’een politi¬ 
cal economy and logic. For, of all the raoial 
sciences, political economy has reached the 
higlicst degree of systematisation, and yet there 
remains considerable coutrovei-sy as to the true 
logical method appropriate to tlie science. 
Hence it is not surjirising tliat the same 
men have slio^vn interest in the two sub¬ 
jects. Tliia has been 08 ]>ecially tlio case with 
English writers, of whom Wiiately, Mill, 
and .Ieyons are the most uolable. Tliougli 
AVliatidy’a on Political Eemomy have 

not made the impression that their marked 
ability might scorn to have wairantcd, yet any 
student of bis logic must be stnick with the 
ingenuity and aptness w'ith which lie enforces 
the fonrial doctrines of logic by illustrations 
of arguments, definitions, and fallacies taken 
from economic discussions. But, in England, 
the two wnter-s who have in modem times 
exerted the greatest influence on economic 
studies—J. S. Mill and W. S. Jevons—have 
also been the two most noted contifbutors to 
logical theory. Mill n.arratea in his auto- 
liiograpby (pp. 157*166) his dissatisfaction 
^vith those methods of treating social and 
polituial qiicatians that were eurront in his 
lime, and records hia ]irolonged attempts to 
discover the true method. This led him to 
work at the logic of the moral sciences, the 
results of w’hich form tlie Iasi book of his logic. 
One of the causes that induced him to search 
for the most apj)ropriato logical method for 
political and social investigations was the 
controver.sy between .Tames Mill and Macaulay, 
arising out of the fonner’s Essay on Covcmmeiit. 
The method advot...ted*by Macaulay was purely 
empirical, and was named by J. S. Mill the 
“chenical method,” because, in his view, it 
WM specially appropriate to such a science as 
chomist'y, in which scarcely any la\ra were 
known connecting the pro]>ertics of compounds 
with those of the elements of which they are 
composed. Th^nethod of James Mill’s e^y 
was, on the other hand, abstract and deductive, 
the final conclusions being derived from a small 
number of defniitcly-assigiiAl postulates, in the 
deductions from which no allowance was made 
for causes mutually counteracting or modifying 
one another: and this J. S. Mill called the 
“geometrical method.” He urged, on the one 
baud, tlmt it was futile to apply conii>arative 
obseiTation and experiment to the complex 
r.icts of social life, and, on the other hand, 
that a science like geometry, which excludes idj 
time-relations and the interference of causes, 
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wae not tho type on which sociology should be 
moulded. He, therefore, looked to inatho- 
niatical physics as the supreme science that 
applies a deductive methcMl to phenomena of 
causation. In hia view the principle of tlio 
compasitioii of causes imdoj-Iay <he oiitiio 
procedure of physics. Tlio same principle 
seemed to him applicable to the various forces 
at work in sliajnng the characters of societies 
and of individuals. But, in his search fur 
distinctions of inetliod, J. S. Mill went farther 
and, taking a hint from Comte, distinguished 
the indirret from the direct application of this 
form of the deductive method. In the direct 
method, the investigator, starting from general 
tendencies expressed in abstract ibrm, proceeds 
to combine the laws of these tendencies in oi-dor 
to deduce conclusions of successively increasing 
complexity. In the indirect method, he 
begins with the data of specific observation, and 
foimulatcs empirical uniformities which have 
to bo sulweijncntly confirmed or modified by 
deduction fiom simple laws acting under known 
conditions. For jiolitical economy J. S. Mill 
seems to have held that the direct deductive 
method was adequate, but that the indirect 
method was retpiired for moral and social 
science in general. In Im own economic 
waitings J. S. Mill broke loose still further 
■ from the influence of Ida immediate pi-edeceBsois 
—Bentham, lliCAUDo, and Janies Mill— and 
reintroiluccd into political economy a goo«l 
many of the historical chamcteiistica so 
prominent in Adam Sun ii. 

In tlie case of Jevuns we can similarly trace 
how the course of logic.al speculation may bear 
fmit ill economic study. Jevons’s own account 
of the general character of sci<'utific method was 
very closely allied to Mill’s special account of 
the Deductive Metuod. Ho dilFcrcd, however, 
from Mill, not only in his conception of the 
fundamontol principles underlying scientific 
metliods, but also in tiio view that a combina¬ 
tion of deduction with induction was required 
in every science, end not only in the concrete 
human sciences. Jevons maintained with 
greater clearness than Mill the thoroughgoing 
aMithesis between fonnal and oin])irical canons 
of inference, and at the same time urged the 
necessity of their synf/wwis in every scientific 
investigation. " 

On the formal side Jevons showed a bias 
towards mathematical modes of thought and 
expression, and thh bias is indicated both in 
his logicai schemes and in his most ini{K)rtant 
comributions to economic tlicory. On the 
empirical side, Jevons was strongly impressed 
with the problematic character of all generalisa¬ 
tion from expenonce ; and his conception of the 
function of hypothesis is illustrated by the 
oonjectural explanation lie suggested of the 
fieriodicity of commercial crises as connected 
with that of j^hewun'Spots. But what specialty 
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characterised Jevons’s view of logical method 
was the prominence he attached to the combina¬ 
tion of formal and emjdrical principles through 
the inverao application of the theory of- 
probability. And this conception no doubt 
inspired his highly suggestive and valuable 
statistical researches into variations of prices, 
fwriods of commercial crises, etc. * 

[Apart from the above examples of writers 
equally devoted to logic and to political economy, 
the comiectiou between the study of the two 
subjects is uiore definitely brought out by reference 
to works on the method of political economy 
which well-known economi!>ts have published, such 
as: Malthas, The Itefinitions of I'uliliadEconomy. 
—Cairnes, The Oiaracter and Logical Method oj 
Political Economy. — Neumann, “Grimdhegriflfe 
der Volkswiilhschaftslehre,” in Sclionberg’s 
JIandbuch. — Meiiger, UntersuclMngen vber die 
Methode der Stoats - wissenschaf ten. — l^eyncs, 
Scope a7ui Method of Political EJeono/ny. —Sidg- 
wick, Principles, ami Scopeand Method of Economic 
Science (address to Brit. A.ssoc.).— Marshall, 
PreMnt Position of Ecommics (mau^iral address 
at (’ambridge). From such woi k.s as these we can 
appreciate the importance of coiiibiiiing with 
teelmical knowledge of the specialities of economic 
science, a habit of detached thought on the general 
forms of reasoning. ] w. k. j. 

LOMBARDS. From the time of Henry III. 
(1216-1272) to that of Edward III. (1327-1877) 
comjianiea of Lombard ineichunts wore bankers 
and money-lenders to the kings t)f England, 
and also traded largely in the wool of ICiiglish 
monasteries, esiwcially from Cisteifian houses. 
Intercourse with Romo, and the colli;ction of the 
Rope’s taxes, brought to England many Italians, 
who not only acted as agents of tlic Pojie, but 
often made loans to tliu [icople to enable them 
to nicct the pupal demands. And Italian mer- 
chants at Koine advanced money in the reign 
of John to agents of religious houses, and to 
ambassadois with letters of credit fiom the 
king. The snorraous cost of the crusades 
(see CnusADEs, Economic effects op), euabled 
raonoy-lcmlcis to charge a high rate of interest; 
(Close Roll, 32 Henry III,, shows that the 
Jews charged 45 pr cent); the censure of the 
Church and the general opinion respecting 
usury gave the Jews and Lombards a inonoiioly. 
The Jews were protected by the king; the 
Ijombards, to evade the chai'gc of usuiy, granted 
gratuitous loans to which was added a sum, 
nominally the cost of repeatedly sending for 
payment if the debt was overdue. In 1235, 
however, Roger, bishop of London, excom¬ 
municated them for practising jttury, and' 
ordered them to leave his di ud, but he was 
summoned to Rome in consequence, and the 
Lombards continued to trade in London, where 
they built for themsolvos “nobilissimapalatia.” 
Matthew Paris, who speaks of them as ‘‘usuaril 
Transalpinl quos Caursinos apiiellamus,’' says 
that the bishojis dared not mterfero with theip 
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because they called themsclv^ merchants of the 
Pope, and that the citizens dared not speak ill 
of them because they were protected by certain 
great men, “quorum ut dicitur pccuiiiam ad 
muUiplicanduni scniinabaiit Tomplo Romaiuc 
Curiie ”; but they were so hated as usurers and 
deceivers of the poor, that, had it not been for 
their fostly nmnsiona in London, Jiardly one 
would have stayed in Kngland. Henry III., 
whose resources were exliausted by tlic demands 
of the Pop*', pledged hia gold and silver j>lato 
to Sieni»eso merchants for £550. Lucca incr* 
chants sent money from England to Prince 
JCdward in Palestine. The customs, fixed in 
l‘.i75, were fn-rpicntly assigned to the comjMiny 
of tlio Frescobaldi of Florence, who also became 
koopoi's of tlie E.xchange and farmers of the New 
Custom imjHised on aliens in 1303. Edward 
II. paid of his fathers debts to the Frescobaldi 
£56,WO, to the BelUrdi £1800, to tlie Uaixli 
£4600, and ordered the baions of the Exchequer 
to hoar suits of tljo Frcscohaldi for debt and to 
levy their (febts as those of tlic King. In 1300, 
lie granted the citizenshii) of London, to John 
Vanno, a mereiiant of Lucca, with exemption 
from the duties and taxes which citizcnsliip 
implied. In 1312, the King writes to the Pope, 
a.sking tliat tlio Fresc»»baldi, wlio have left Eng¬ 
land for tlie Koniaii Court without accounting 
for the profits of the customs, may bo arrested 
and sent back, but lie promises that they .sliall 
not forfeit life or limb. The same year the 
discontent of tlio people le<l to the abolition of 
tlie Now Custom which w.is resumed in 16 
Edward III. ; aliens were forbidden to receive 
customs, and the Frescobaldi were to be anested 
until tliey ixnulerod account. The Lombards, 
taking advantage of Edward lll.’s need of 
money in the French war, and knownn^ his 
rcaoui-ccs, charged a liigli rate of iiitorosiand 
grow very caiitious in exacting security. Tlius, 
in 13J9, tlie King writes from Antweq) that 
he has witli great diflicuUy contracted . loan, 
fulling deeply into usury (“iucideutos graviter 
ill u.suria8 ”), and tliat uo foes arc to be paid 
to ministers of the Crown until his retnin, but 
all money due to the Exchequer is to bo sent 
to him, save only that needed for defence against 
the Scotch and the sums owing toliie Bai*di and 
Pomzzi; four days later he enters into a bond 
with a merchant of Lucca, by which the Earls 
of Dei’by, Noltiiigham, Salisbury, and Suffolk 
promise tliat, if tlie debt is overdue, they will 
not cross the sea to England without por- 
mi^ion of the great money-lender. But, in 
January 1345, despite thoii* caution, the Bardi 
and Peruzzi became banknipt, Edward III. 
owing to the fornier-9u0,0U0 gold florins, and 
to the latter 600,000. Tlio firms hod borrowed 
to lend to him, and wIk^u he failed to pay they 
lost credit, and the failmo of other l>anking* 
houses followed. Lombards continued to trade 
in England and to negotiate bills of exchange. 


In 1361, Walter do Bai do was appointed mastei 
of the mint at the Tower, and in 1864 of that 
at Calais. As the English cloth trade dcvelu]icd 
and less wool was exported, the Lombards 
imported made goods into Fhigland until this 
was prohibited in tlie interests of home manu¬ 
facture. Some of the Frescobaldi and Anthony 
Cavallarl, a merchant of Lucca, wcic cni])loyod 
by Henry VIII., and frequently appear as the 
King’s debtoi's, but not os lii.s creditors. After 
the fall of the great Lombard iiouses, English¬ 
men beeame the king’s hankers in their place; 
this, with the more favourable conditions of 
conimerce, contributed in the 14th and 16th 
centuries to the rise of English merchants. 

[Bond, E. A. “ Loans suj plietl by Italian 
Mvichants to tlie Kings of England,” ArdiCc-oUnjia^ 
xxviii., 234 {1840).~-Cunniiighatu, Tlt^ Ormoth oj 
Engliah Industry and Commerce (1890).—Stubbs, 
ConstitaiiOnai fUstory, ii. (18S0).—Hall, IJist&ry 
of the Custom Hemiue (1885).—M.ailox, History 
and A ntvjuiiies of the Aa;t7i«/Ker (1711).—Ashley, 
Introductim to English Econ. H'tsU/ry and Theory 
(1892).—llyiner’s Emlera, ii. iii.— State Papers^ 
Henry V111.^ Foreign and DoviestiCf i. ii |. m.t. m. 

LOMBARD LOAN, a name used on the 
continent for loans on .stock-exchange securities. 

[bee Meier Rotlisehild, Haraihuch der Handels- 
wissensdioften (1880), vol. i. eh. viL, pp. 527-528, 
Das Lombardgesdutfi. ] K. s. 

LOMBARD STREET, a synonym for the 
London money market. 

[Cp. Bagehot, Lombard StreeLl 

LOM^INIE, Louis uk (1815-1878), a French 
Acadomiciun; known by his works on French 
society in second half of the 18th century, and 
especially by his book on the Miraboau family: 

Les Mirahiau, vols. i. and ii. 1879 ; vols. iii. 
iv. and V. 1889-1891 ; the tliree last volumes 
left un6nishe<l, and continued by the author’s son, 
M. Ch. do Loni4nie, deal with the great orator of 
the French Revolution. Having obtained access 
to a mass of unpublished jiapers and letters 
writlcu by the M quft de AIuiabijau ((?.v.), the 
economist, and his brother—a brave and shrewd 
naval ollicer, generally known under the name of 
the iiailU de Mirabeau, from his rank in the Order 
of Malta, comuiemorated by Carlyle, Frendi He- 
volutimi as “ the worthy uncle,”—M. de Loni^nie, 
determined “ to attenqit, with the necessary docu- 
iiieuts in hand, revision of the sentence passed 
upon the iimrquw by posterity ” (vol. i. p. 349), 
alluding to the unpopularity which became the 
latter’s lot after his family squabbles and bigb- 
banded proceedings again k4s disgraceful wife and 
no less disgraceful children. In his impartial, 
interesting, and {ileasuntly-writteu book, M. de 
Iximenic has successfully performed the task he 
undertook.* Tlie marquis certainly entertained and 
acted on early ideas as to tlie extent of his patria 
potestasmmd ronjugal authority, but he was a 
respectable and higli-inindeil man, a title to whicb 
the future member of the AssmnbUe ConslUuatUi 
liad no claim whatever. 

Of the abrupt conversion of the marquis to the 
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dooiriues of Qubsnat and bis life-long 
rather idolatrous ilevotion to the doctor’s memory, 
the second volume gives many details, most of 
which have since been reproduced in the literature 
on the subject. Economists will regret that the 
correspondence between the marquLs and his 
brother, the naval olfieer who sneered at the 
reformer Qnesiiay’s post of physician to the king’s 
mistress, was too voluminous to be given in full, 
iustejid of extmets only being published (vol. ii. 
]>]• 213-217). E.oa. 

LOMENIE BE BUIENNE, Etienne 
Ohahles, Comte i>b Buiennk (1727-1794): 

Was brought np as a priest, became arclibishop 
of Toulon, and in tliat capacity had a seat in the 
states of Languedoc, lie gave his name to the 
Canal de Brienne, and became a member of the 
iissombly of notables summoned by Caconne at 
Versailles, 22iid February 1787. The public 
finances were in grave disorder. He vehemently 
opposed the plans proposed by Calonne, became 
president of the newly - appointed council ol 
finance in April, and prime minister in August, 
of the same year (1787). *‘He had been pro¬ 
nounced by Ilumo to be the only man in Franre 
capable ol restoring the greatness of the kingdom” 
(Rue, L{U cf A. but he “did much to 

precipitate the Revolution by his incapacity.” 
The measures by which lie proposed to rectify 
the public finances—a rearrangement of the tax 
of tlic ViNGTlisMB, and a loan—were rejected 
by tho parliament, and in August 1788 lie 
was dismissed from office to make place for 
Nbcker. The times were turbulent. Tlie 
trea^sury was empty. The wealth of the country 
was in tho hands of the privileged classes, and 
they were exempt from taxation. Thus the 
government was without resources. It would 
have rei^uii'ftd a more powerful grasp than that 
of Loraenie de Brienne to restore order. Though 
subservient to tlie revolutionary authorities, he 
could not escape. lie was arre-itcd as a “ suspect ” 
during the Reign of Terror, and died in prison. 

[Dioz, Jiisloire de Louis XVl.^—Nouxmn 
Diclumnaire d'Kconomie PoUixtjue, Paris, 1892.] 
LONOFIELB, MoTiNTiFoiti’* ('1802-18S4), 
Irish judge, ^Yas the first jirofossor of }iolitical 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin. A very 
learned real properly lawyer, ho was appointed 
one of the three commissioners under the In- 
cumbered Estates Act 1849 ; and in 1858, 
when the landed states court was set on foot, 
he became a judge of that court 

Longfield’s LectuTes on Pdiuical Sconomy, 
delivered in 1833, Dublin, 1834, 8vo, deal mainly 
with the distribution of wealth, and endeavour to 
show that tlie onljs order in whi<‘h a correct 
analysis of the sources of revenue can be carried 
on is—(1) rent (2) profits, (3) wages. From this 
analyni i Lougficld considers that tho logical deduc¬ 
tion flows that it is “impossible to regulate wages 
generally either by combinations of workmen or 
by legislative enactments.” “The ex^iense of 
supporting the labourer in that style which ho has 
lieen accustomed to Consider indisi)eD8able to bis 
decent subsistence, has no effect in regulating the 
price of his labour.” He criticises A.dam Smith’s 


statement that labour is the measure of Yalvi 
(^.n.), aud has some acute observations on the 
probable effects of a low rate of profit. Tho 
object of Four Lectures on the Poor Law^ Dublin, 
1834, 8vo, is to bring out the distinction between 
tho two kinds of poor law, the one which aim.s at 
improving, by its means, tho condition of the 
labouring classes, and tlie other, which only con¬ 
cerns itself with bare relief for the destitute. It 
w'as just because Lougfield realised tho cmIs 
attachc<l to tho former that ho was in favour of 
the enactment of the latter, for fear that at some 
future time the two should be pressed forward 
together. The best known of Lougfield’s writings 
is tlie essay he contributed on “Irish Land 
Tenure” to a volume of Cobden Club Essays, 
London, 1870,8vo. He also published, 1835, Three 
lectv/res on Commerce, and one on Absenteeism. 

Longficld was second president (.succeeding Arch¬ 
bishop Wliately) of the Statistical Society of 
Dublin. He pulilislioil in its Transactions, 
besides presidential addresses, papers on the 
limits of state nitcrfcronco with the distribution 
of wealth ; on the legal Impcilimonts to the 
transfer of land; on banking, mid a proposal foi 
an act to issue law debentures in connection with 
sales in the lamled estates court. 

[IHciionary of National hiography, vol. xxxiv.] 

II. B. B. 

LORD, Eleazae (1788-1871), wrote: 

Extracts from a Idler on Natioital Currency 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Nov, 
1861 (Now York, 1804, 8vo); also Six letters 
on the necessity and praeticahility of a natimrd 
Currency (New York, 1863, 8vo), in which he 
treated of (1) 'Idie necessity and measures requisite 
to the institution of a uniform national currency; 
(2) the resnmjitiou of apj'cie payments by the 
slate banks, and a new trial of the old system. 

In 1834 ho published an Essay on- Oicdii, Cur- 
roKy and BanH'ivj, where in nine chapters he 
treaja of the use of credit, a metallic currency, 
llie princijdes and regulations of the currency, 
the present banking system and its proposed 
modifications, bank cajiitals, the regulations of 
banking, and a rational bank. a. L. 

LOTTERIES, Continent of Euuope (franca 
converted as 25=£1; marks as 20 *=£1: 
Austrian florins as 10=£1). Tlie first lottery 
with prizes in money is recorded at Floronco in 
1630. Lottorios with prizes in goods aro stated 
to have taken place earlier. Tliis form of gani- 
blingextended itself in a very short time through¬ 
out Italy, nearly all the largo Italian towns ap¬ 
pearing to have established one or other of these 
ilescriptions of lottery by tho second half of the 
ICtli century. The form in which it became 
most popular later on, and which is still in use 
in several countries, took its origu^ from a 
political act at Genoa. At the f Jons to the 
great council five names out of ninety had to 
1)0 drawn every year in that city, and betting 
began to be carried on on these names; tliia 
led to the formal “ lotto ” or “ number ” lotteiy, 
in which the names wore replaced by numbera. 
The player chooses in this system one or raors 
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from all the numbers (ninety), five of which 
are drami out as winnei's; the piizes Ijo may 
got are widely diiferent according to his having 
divined one (aimphim), two (ainbo), three 
(tonio), four (quatenio), or iive (quiutoruo) of 
these nnmhors. It can ho played for any sum 
upwai-ds lioyond a certain minimum. The 
winning consist in a imiltiplicatiou of tlio 
stake; they are, however, always more or less 
smaller than the sniii which had to bo |)aid 
according to the mathematical probability of 
the especial number combinations. Tliere are 

t.g, ambos in 90 ; 


wliicli being drawn in the five winning jmmbers 
the mathematical chance is The 

prizes, however, paid by the states ibr the 
“ambo'bgain are only two bundled and forty 
tiirie.s fAnstri>i,.llnngai 7 ) or two hundred and 
seventy times (Italy) llie stake. The chance for a 

>t. 90 x 89x 88 5x4x3 

“tcrno”is „-=rll7x780: —= 

1x2x3 1x2x3 


10 ; Svff = TrfT¥‘ Stakes i>ay only a sum 

of .our thousand eight hundred limes (Austria- 
Huiig.iry) or five thousand four hundred times 
(Italy) the stakes. At the end of the 17 th and 
in the 18th century the lotto became exceedingly 
popular. It was introduced in Vienna (1762), 
in Berlin (17**3), and in twenty-nine otlier 
German t'.’.vns, also in France, Si>ain, and 
Belgium. The states perceiving tlie great profit 
which WM to bo made by such an undertaking, 
estiiblished a lottery monopoly nearly every- 
whcj’e, and always either managed the play 
theiuselvea or h.id it managed by farmers, who 
had to pay a 1. i-ge yearly rent. Soon, however, 
the m.-rui and economic dangers of the play, 
which were overlooked at tlie commencement, 
hecanift obvious, and the “ lotto ” scheme was 
vehemently attacked. To quiet their con- 
Bcienc<‘s, goveroments very often combined the 
play vith charitable purposes. In Spain the 
expenses of the town hospitals and of other 
useful institutions were home by the profit of 
the lottery. From the year 1777 the f-rmor 
of the lottery monopoly at Vienna was obliged 
to provide a dowry for five young gii'ls, whose 
names wore dravm b'gother with t'lo numbers 
of the lottery. 

As, however, the had influence of the system 
became more and more perceptible, lotteries being 
only games of chance, the aggregate number of 
players in which i.re sure to lose a part of their 
venture, the beginning of tiio 19th ccntui-y 
proved very unfavourable for the lotto. It was 
replaced in 1810 throughout the greater part of 
Germany, and a few yeaif- lat r in Spain, by other 
forms of lotleiy; and, according to the example 
of England—where lottenes were not allowed 
after 1826, one sarietiontd by mistake, temp. 
William IV. (see Lotteuies, KNfJLisH), was 
cancelled—all state lotteries wore abolished in 


France (1836', in Belgium (1830), and Sweden 
(1841). The numb*-: lottery exists at the pre¬ 
sent day in Italy, Austria, and Hungary only. 

Another chief form of lotteries, the “Cla.sa” 
or “ Dutch ” lottery, was originated in Holland 
at the beginning of tlie 16lh century, nearly 
at the same time as the first money lotteries 
were played at Florence and in some othw 
Italian towns. In this system, a certain sum 
is divided amongst a certain number of lots of 
various sizes (whole, half, and quarter lots) 
whicli are drawn in diflcrent “series” or 
“ classes.” There were always a few large and 
a groat many smaller prizes, the amount of both 
augmenting with every “class,” and the largest 
winnings being played at tlie last class. To 
induce jieople to play on all the series, Slates 
do not allow playing for a later class, unless 
lots have been jdayed, or at least paid for, on 
all the Bori'es that had been pieviously drawn. 
For every lottery, two of wdii( h are instituted 
every year, 160,000 lots called Uammidse are 
issued, which are played in seven parts called 
classes or series. Now the jaico of the lots is 
tlie same, about 40 marks (4i2) including the 
tax for every class, though the amount of tlio 
winnings augment witli the scries, 8000 prizes 
being jilayed in the first, 10,000 in the second, 
12,000 in the tliird, and 66,000 in the last 
class. Besides this the value of the prizes also 
greatly increases with the later classes. The 
smallest prize is 65 marks (£3 : Ss.) in the first, 
105 luar^ (£5 : fis.) in the second, 165 marks 
:158.), and 210 marks (£10 :10s.) in the 
4th ; the largc.st 30,000 marks (XI500) in the 
first, 45,000 marks (£2260) in the second, 
60,000 marks(£3000) in the third, and 600,000 
marks (£30,000) in the fourth. It would 
therefore not be natural for any one to play on 
any but the last class had not the following 
system been put into force. A lot may be 
l)iirchasod for the price of 40 marks for every 
class, but this is only the case if the lot is 
bought at tho beg* niftg of the lottery for all 
the <‘1asscs at tho same time. If any one 
desires to buy a lot for the second class after 
the fiist has been played, he must pay the 
price for both classes (80 marks); after the 
second class is played the price is 120 marks, 
and after the third 160 marks. It would 
seem, therefore, •to if every one who wants to 
play on the later classes ouglit to buy the lot 
for all the classes as well. This, however, is 
not quite the case. If a.lot is drawn, the 
winner gets besides his prize a lot wiikoiU 
charge, called freilos, for the next class. And 
as 30,000 lots are diuwn in tho three fizst 
classes, there is a good chance of saving the 
stake for the following classes and to play on 
tho whofb lottery for 40 marks (£2). This 
possibility is lost, of course, if the lot is bought 
for all the classes at once. The “ cIms ” lottery 
was introduced with some changes into England 
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iud to the northeni part of Qeimany, but did 
not attain the |)opularily of the “lotto” nntil 
the first Imlf of the IDtli coiitnry, when it took 
the place of the latter in many countries. It 
was abolished in England in 1816, and soon 
after in I'Yance, Belgium, Sweden, together 
with the lotto, as mentioned before. Thoie is 
a “ class lottery ” at the pi-esent day, in the 
greater nninher of the Goi inan states (Pnissia, 
Saxony, Hamburg, Bninswick, etc.), and in 
Spain, Domnark, ilolland, and Servia. 

After tlieso two lottery schemes had been 
lojig in use, a third form, the “interest” 
lottery, was inti’odncod in close conimction with 
the gj’owing rrant of iwedit of the states. To 
bo able to get cheap ci'edit the stalas combined 
some of their loans with a lottery of this doscrij)- 
tion: the interest paid to the creditors of the 
state was a much lower one than the markdt 
interest of the country, but the bond-holders 
also shared in a lottery at the same time. Tlie 
j)rize8 were 8upi)Ued by the state with one part 
of the profits, which accrued to it by Jjaying 
loss iiitcrest for the loan than it would liavc 
paid for the same sum had it not boon com- 
buied with the lottery. 

The groat moral ajid economic mischief 
caused by lotteries is generally aoknf)wledged. 
But the influence of the three state lottery 
systems which wo liave described is not equally 
mischievous. There is no doubt that the 
“number ” lottery is tho most dangerous. The 
very small stakes and the enormous winnings 
that may possibly bo obtained, induce the 
|K)orc9t classes (working people, maidservants) 
to try their fortune, and very often this leads 
to a “systematical” play, thus absorbing con¬ 
tinually a very largo jiart of the income of many 
poor families. Tho gimt variety of tho com¬ 
binations of tlie numbers excites the imagiTm- 
tion, and favours supemtition, tho interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams (dream-books), as well as many 
swindles. AH these evils are very seriously 
felt both in Italy and Austria-Hungary, where 
the “lotto” system still exists. The greater 
cost of the lots of the “class lottery ” excludes 
most jwople to whom gambling might prove the 
most dangerous. Besides this tho “ class lottoiy ” 
is in some countries, especially in Pnissia, 
* r^ilated in a manner so as to limit the play 
to the smaUest ])OBsible cii'clo. Tho selling of 
lots is confined to the “Einnehmers” (receivers), 
appointed by the “state lottery management” 
fnm the ranks of comparatively rich merchants, 
and even so they are very much checked as to 
tbp freedom of their transactions by minute 
reatriotious. They have to pay down a deposit 
of 12,000 ni. (£600). Most of the tickets are 
taken by “weU-to-do” people, working people 
take them comparatively seldom—to an extent, 
it is estimated, from 8 to 18 per cent of the 
whole. The whole class of women servants who 
play very wildly in Italy, Austria and Hungary, 


hardly play at all in Germany. There is the 
less to be said against the “interest” lottery, 
because in th6 worst case the loss here only 
extends to one part of the iutorost, tho capital 
always remaining assured for the bondholder. 

Tlie prolit made by tho states through the 
lotteryisconsidcrahle. lnthebadget-ycar(1894) 
Hie gain of Prussia made through tho#lottery 
\v;iH 9,753,500 marks (£48;,675), being 5 per 
cent of the public revenue; that of Saxony 
6,200,000 marks (£260,000), 3 inir cent; 
of Brunswick 1,240,000 marks (£62,000), 
10*25 per cent; of Austi’ia 7,486,720 florins 
(£748,672), 1*22 per cent; of Hungaiy 

2,739,500 florins (£273,950), 0*6 per cent; of 
SjMiin 24,000,000 pesetas (£960,000), 2*6 per 
cent; of Italy 25,000,000 lire (£1,000,000), 
2*8 per cent. In these countrio.s, and especially 
ill the smaller ones, the play is universal, and 
roadies enormous dimensions; in BruLswick, 
for instance, lots are reckoned to coat every 
year 60 marks (£3) per head of the public ; in 
Schwerin 17*28 marks; in Ilan^burg 31*68 
marks. Tho institution, when carried on by 
the state, is an atti’aclion to many who would 
not think of gambling under other circum¬ 
stances. It is not true that, as defcndei's of the 
lottery systems (Maroinowaky) have often said, 
“ tho rago for gambling” is sure to seek other 
opportunities when tho opiiortunity of tho 
lottery is taken away. Many facts prove the 
coutiuiy. In Franco there was in 1837, tho 
year after tho abolition of lotteries, 525,000 
francs (£21,000) more money de])osited in tho 
savings banks than the year before. In the 
same way a great increase of the deposits 'waa 
stated in Bavaria after tho lottery liad been 
brought to an end (1861). At Pni.ssels one 
year after its abolition there were 7837 fewer 
objects pawned and 8609 more iiawns redeemed. 
AH cxporionce in countries wliere state lotteries 
have ceased, pleads for their abolition. 

Beside th*' state lotteries, private lotteries 
occupy a large field in some countries, princi¬ 
pally Gcnnaiiy, Austria • Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Franco. They may 
be divided into two chief forms. (1) Lottery 
loans, managed after tho example of the 
state interest lottery, with a long duration 
(generally seventy to eighty years), with 
series of drawings, the nominal value of the 
lots being generally paid back successively. 
(2) Ordinary lotteries (occasion lotteries) with 
a single drawing, sometimes with prizes in kind. 
The most common of the first sort of the private 
lotteries are the great city lottery Iq^s. There 
are fifteen of these with » * dnal value of 
2,405,423,460 francs (£66,21o,938) in exist¬ 
ence at the present time in France; fifteen 
in Belgium and Holland, 510,416,820 francs 
(£20,416,673); 8 in Germany, 156,190,000 
marks{£7,769,600); 8 in Austria, 263,266,800 
florins (£26,826,630); 7 in Italy, 60,817,500 
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lire (£2,772,700). Some lotteries for charitable 
purposes, os, for instance, tlie well-known “red'* 
and “white cross” lotteries, and the great 
lottery loans of some large banks, priiicijMilly 
mortgage banks, are issued in the same manner. 

As to the oixlinary or “ occasion ” lotteries, 
they are arranged for the most diflerent objects. 
From b885 to 1893, for instance, 6771 of these 
have l»cen pormitted in Germany, amounting 
to a noniliial value of 140,880,600 marks 
(£7,044,025), that is, 15,653,390 marks 
(£782,069) per year, 3020 of which were for 
charitable, 1052 for agricultmal, 270 for art, 
276 for church building, 223 for various other 
purposes. I’hose lotteries need not bo con¬ 
demned if ajrengod in a manner that only those 
people should jiaitieijMito in them who take 
some interest in the pur|X)se of the play, as for 
instance, the picture lotteries at the gi*cat art 
exhibitiona, Uut in many hundreds of them 
it is only tlie dazzliiig prizes tliat attract players 
frem all classes, W’Ijo are rarely conscious of the 
very small ''hance of winning, and do not care 
the hiust about tlio object of tlie lottery. 

In the last few years, new laws (LooHHptrr^ 
gesetze) have ]»een enacted in Gcnuaiiy and 
Austria-Hungary, prohibiting the introduction 
of foreign lotteries and the arrangoniont of now 
lotteries, uniess authorised by 8i>ecial act of 
parliament. Some of tlie minor occasion lot¬ 
teries (!ai bo allowed by government license. 
It is theielbre voiy probable that there will be, 
in u short time, a considerable decrease in these 
countries in xvbieh they were until now the 
most favoured, when the great lottery loans 
will be brouirht to an end and new ones will 
not be allowed. 

[Ht ^'ei, “■ boUei'ie und Lotteriebesteucrung,” in 
the llandwGrterbuch der {^atswissenschajlm .— 
Rosclier, t^ystem der VolkfnoirUischaft, Stiitt^rt, 
1886, iv. § 30.—L. v. Rtein, Lehrbuch der Finanz- 
wi8sn <‘chnfl^ Loipzigi 1885, ii. p. 345.—Marcin- 
owsk), L»Ucrieivescn im Kimigmich Prnisam, 
Berlin, 1892.—Block, “Lotterie” in ihQDictionnaire. 
de VAdministration, —Fdideniann, IkUrage »Ur 
Otschichie der Lotterie vnd zvm heutigen LdUne- 
recMy etc., Bonn, 1882.—Lasson, LoUerie and 
VolksuirOischcLfty Berlin, 1894.—Leroy-Beaulien, 
Train de la science des Finances^ Paris, 1883, p. 
341.—Uoscher, Von dem verdcTHichen Minfluss 
der Lotterie auf dm ^aatj Leipzig, 1795.— 
Bastable, Pvldic Finance, 2nd ed. pp. 221-222.— 
comp, Adam Smith, Wealthof Nations, 

“ That the ebanoe of gain is naturally overvalued, 
wo may learn from the universal success of 
lotteries.”] o. a 

IjOTTEKIES, English, The first state 
lottery in England .was announced in 1667 to 
provide funds for the rej)<*ir of harboiu'S and 
fortifications. It was officially described as a 
very rich lottery-general ''f money, “plate, and 
cei’tain sorts of merchandises.” Tlie greatest 
prize consisted of £3000 in cash, and the value 
of £2000 in plate, tapestry, and other fabrics. 


The prizes were displayed at the house ol 
Heiicko, the queen’s goldsmith, in Clieapside, 
and a woodcut was appended to the proclama¬ 
tion depicting a largo show of plate ; but the 
400,000 lots were not quickly sold, as the 
drawing, according to Stow, did not begin 
until 11th January 1569. It was earned on 
day and night, until 6th May, in a building 
erected at the west door of St. Paul’s. The 
lots cost lOs. each, but could bo subdivided. 
The queen issued a second prochiiiiation, and 
the lord mayor made an aiqical to the people, 
while the Earls of Pembroke and I^eiccster, and 
Sir W. Cecil, wioto, on 80th Augii.st 1568, to 
lU'ge the merchant adventurers to promote the 
lottery; hut the people were distrustful, and 
the lots remained on hand until Elizabeth 
eharaeteiistically sent scolding missive.s to the 
justices of Kent and several other counties, and 
menacingly appointed an agent to rcpoi t to her 
“the former doings of the principal men of 
every parish ” w’ith respect to the scheme. A 
copy of the original broadside still cxi.sts. For 
this and other interesting details a.s to thi.s 
early lottery, see the 7 th Jieport of Ifie Historical 
Com., App. pj). 619 5-621 b. 

No lottery followed in the next year. The 
one lor armour, mentioned by Stow, was cer¬ 
tainly under royal consideration in 1686, as 
ajjpears from a letter from the lord mayor to 
Wulsingham, but the queen docs not seem to 
have ventured on a thii-d experiment. 

Stow gives, under the year 1612, an account 
of “a liberall lottery” which James I. granted 
for the colonies in Virginia. Sixty thousand 
blanks wore cast out on this occasion, as the lots 
w'ere not fully taken up, but the prizes were not 
reduced. Thi.s is referred to in the Domestic 
Stale Papers for 1611-18, p. 120, which also 
mention, p, 130, a proposal for a private lottery, 
al)Out this date, which was rejected by the loid 
mayor. The king's council, on 22nd Februaiy 
1015, recommended another project for a 
Virginia lottery. A *lotteiy is said to have 
been held in 1619 at Beading, and licence was 
given, in 1627, to Michael Parker, and another 
to raise money by a lottery to carry out the 
scheme for an acjueduct from springs at Hod- 
desdon to London. A fresh licence was given 
to Parker in 1631, and the matter seems to 
liave been take-in hand by George Gage, and 
much money collected, which, about 1687, 
still remain^ on deposit, though the under¬ 
taking had failed. • 

A fresh project appears in the State Papers 
in 1640, when a “standing lottery” was 
sanction^, “ like that granted to the Virginia 
company. ” 

Ihiritanism seems to have permitted the 
committSe for lands in Ireland to hold a lottery 
at Grocers’ Hall in 1653, but the State Papers 
from 1649 to 1669 are silent on the subject. 
In 1660, however, the mayor of Norwich com 
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plained of the “puppet-shows and lotteries” 
which came with tiic king’s licence and sign- 
manual, and injured the trade of the town. 

A lottery was also granted in 1C60 for the 
ransom of English slaves from the Mediterranean 
pirates. A pi ivate one was asked for iu tlie same 
year, and lie«:nce for a game called torn di Cata¬ 
lonia, which, as afterwards appears from the State 
Vapei's, was really a lottery, was gi'antod to P. 
Corbet, a groom of the queen’s privy chamber. 

In 1061 a lottery for the fisheries was allowed, 
and in August 1663 {Sth Hep. Hist. MSS. 
Com., 630) there are trace.s of the famous Royal 
Oak lottery. A letter of 1664 (Dom. S. Paper's, 
pp. 464-455) allows tliat the Oca di Catalonia 
was changed into the “Royal Oak.”i 

On 27th January 1664 a royal declaration 
anmilied the foi'iner grant to Corbet, who had 
tran.sl’orixid his rights to Sir A. iles Marces and 
another, who wore allowed tlienceforwards “ the 
solo exercise of lotteries, for the benefit of the 
Royal Pishing Company.” 

This “ Royal Oak ” seems, from letters among 
the State Papers, to have been carried on in tlio 
provinces by travelling agents who obtained 
the permission of mayors to stay for a specified 
number of days. 

At an uncertain date, but about 1664, 
Thomas Killigi’ow obtained a licence to begin 
when the fishing comiiany’s licence, for two 
remaining years, should have run out. In 1666, 
however, the company tried for a monopoly of 
lotteries in England, and, in 1666, for one in 
Scotland for seven years. They seem to have 
succeeded, as in Pehnmiy 1667 there is a peti¬ 
tion for permission to succeed the royal fish¬ 
ing comiiany in the “sole licence of holding 
lotteries iu his majesty’s dominions,” which 
request was gi'autcd for three years. 

This patent monopoly last^'d to the end of 
the century, the Royal Oak having been ex¬ 
cepted from the operation of 1C & 11 Will. Ill, 
0 , 17, which prohibited all other lotteries. 

The government, howeVer, from 1709 to 1825, 
acted shamelessly in raising large sums annually 
by lotteries iu whicli the prizes were temiinablo 
or perpetual annuities. Contractors took up 

1 III Catalan Sjmiiisli the carreiit term for goo*.? Is 
oca. The game of oca does not appear to be playe*! in 
Siiain nowodays, unless It be as a chlldren’e game; 
but it I.S thus dos<;ribed In lUe JHoi^jnario Rnc/uHopedico 
lfisi>ano-Americano, Barcelona, Montaner and bimmi, 
vol. xiv. p. 48, 1887 and onwards. “ Oca—a game which 
consists iu a series of sixty-three divisions arranged in a 
spiral ellipse painted on a board or card-board. These 
divisions represent fiifferent objects; every ninth 
number, counting from Ko. 1, represeitts a goose or 
"oca," and otliera represent rivers, wells, bridges, 
si. , or other objects ut hazard. The game is played 
with «wo dice, and according as Wie numbers on tlioin 
come out the game goes on.” It would appear probable 
that the original name of the game may Imve been Oca 
de Calaluna, and under that name have into 

Prance, and Int'> Kngland. I’lie game of goose appears 
to have been well knc.wn in England, GoUUraitli in the 
Deserted VHUage montitns 

“ Tlie pictures nlacM for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of gooes.” 


the tickets and sent itinerant salesmen through 
the country, who sold fractions of the iGlO 
shares. Minor evils sprang up, as might have 
been expected, which had to be clicck^ by the 
acts 19 Geo. III. c. 21, and 42 Geo. III. c. 119, 
and by Perceval’s Act, 1806, which limited the 
draw'ings to one day. 

In 1736 an act was passed for luilding 
Westminster Bridge by means of a lottery of 
125,000 tickets at £5 each. This succeeded, 
and in 1774 the brothera Adam disposed of 
their property iu the Adelphi, by permission 
of parliament, in a lottery of 110 jrrizes. 

Towards the end of the century lotteries 
passed into the hands of the chancellors of the 
excheejuer, and an average profit of nearly 
£350,000 was made for the public purse. 
Some benefit came from the evil, for the British 
Museum was aided ; but public opinion at last 
demanded the abolition of tlio system, =w'bich 
was effected by 4 Geo. IV. c. 60, and the last 
lottery was drawn in October 1826. Private 
lotteries bad been forbidden by 12. Geo. II. c. 
28, and later statutes. 

By a strange blunder, lotteries for the im¬ 
provement of Glasgow were sanctioned by 1 & 
2 Will IV. c. 8, blit they were suppressed by 
4 & 5 Will. IV, c. 37. The last 1011617 
which the public has hoard was Detbier's 
twelfth-cake lottery, which w’as stopjied on 
27th December 1860. Art unions were legal¬ 
ised by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 48. 

[The tragedy as well as the buffoonery of tlieae 
evil institutions will be found {loitrayvd in IJoue’s 
Everyday Book, li. pp. 1401-1535, while the 
Appendices to the 4th, 5tli, 7th, and 8Lh Iteporta 
of Via ITisL MSS. Cam. contribute new and 
authentic details, dee also Brit. Mus. Additional 
MSS., Nos. 4458 (86), 5755 (1), 6801 (p. 460), 
32/'’ll /. 521, 32,976 /. 428, and Lamdawne 
MSS., 660/. 120, 1216/. 234. 

Calendar qf State Papers, domestic series, from 
1547 to 1667.—J. Ashton, English Lotteries, 1893. 
—Dawson Tinner’s Collection of Lottery Bills, in 
the Brit. Museum, see “Lotteries” in the great 
catalogue.— Encyd. Britannica, art. “Lotteries.” 
— Beckmann, Inventions, ed. Bolm, 1846, IL 
pp. 414-429.] R. 11. 

LOTTIN, Antoine PaospER (1739-1812), 
was a Parisian bookseller. 

He )>ublished under the pseudonym of Lambin 
de Saint F61ix an Essai surla Mcndiciti (Amster¬ 
dam, 1779 ); and, under the pseudonym of M. de 
Saint Ilaippy, a Discours sur ce sv^et; Le luxe 
corrompi les mocurs et dllruU les empires, Amster¬ 
dam and Paris, 1784. * B. co. 

LOTTO (see Lottbrieb, Continent op 
Europe). 

LOTE, Johann Friedrich Eusebius (1771- 
1838), u distinguished German economist, was 
bom at Sonnefeld, then in the duchy of Sachsen- 
Hildburghausen, now belonging to Saxe-Coburg. 
He studied law at Jena, and held successively 
several official appointments in his native duchy. 
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In 1819 the nniveraity of Bonn oflbrod him 
the professorship of public law and state 
economy, which, however, he declined. In 
1824 ho became privy councillor in the service 
of Saxe-Coburg, and died at Cobtirg. 

Ills irmst iinjjortaiit writings were Revision der 
(JmndliMriJ'ti der National-Oekonomte, 4 vols., 
ISll-l'l; which, though prolix ami excessively 
abstract, is yet, on account of the author's able 
analysis of fundamental conceptions, such as those 
of value and pri<-e, strongly recommended by 
Koscher to the careful study of all young econo¬ 
mists ; niid llandhuch der Slaa.lswissienHchdJ'ten^ 
3 vols , 18‘JO, 2nd od. 1837, which, though a 
useful work, is mue.li inferior to the preceding. 
Lutz was one of those who did most to make the 
doctrines of the Wealth of Nations known in 
Geininny. Allowing for some physiocratic lean¬ 
ings, he belongs essentially to the scliool of Smith, 
though^difbiring from him on special points ; thus, 
not labour, in hia view, but the creative jiowers of 
nature, and of the human intellect, are the great 
factors in the, woik of production ; he regards 
Smith as hav.ng attended too exclusively to value 
in exchange, us distingmshed from value in use ; 
and he conMih*rs his jiraiso of parsimony as too 
unconditional. lie was an earnest reformer, 
though sometimes misled by a tendency to doc¬ 
trinaire exaggeration. He treats political economy 
as a mere theory of enlightened self-interest. As 
a free-tra<'cr he goes even further than Smith, 
repudiating -dl iutervontiou of the State in econo¬ 
mic litc. Jle chose for the motto of bis Reinsion 
the wonls: “ Ubi lilmrtas, ibi divitiac,” and pro¬ 
claimed as the one service he desired to render, 
that of assisting in the removal of the fetters which 
impeded industry. Perhaps his most serious error 
is tlie assertion of the unprodintiveuess of capital, 
whicli, though lie was as far as possible from being 
a soual'st, favouts socialistic views ; regarding this 
doctrine, liowever, he appears to contradict him¬ 
self. His greatest general defect as a thiuke. is 
his want of historical sense, with which are 
conuectml the too absolute fonn which he gives 
to mary of his theorems, and the practice of 
denouncing, os 8im])ly enoueous or pcr\..ted, 
ideas and institutiuns which ought to bo treated 
as the natural fruit of tlic earlier stages of social 
evolution. 

[Schiimaim in AUgemeine Deutsche Biogra}ihiey 
vol. xix. 1881.—Lippert in IJaTidwtirierbuch der 
Staaisufis<!ensche{f(c‘/t, vol. iv. 1892.—Roscher, 
Geschickte der N.O., p. 655 seg.] j. k. i. 

LOUIS, Dominiquk, Bamu (1755-1837), 
bom at Toul and died at Bry-sur-Marne, was 
minister of finance during many troublous 
times, as shown by the dates when he held the 
post—1st April 1814-20th May 1816 (fii-st 
invasion); 9th July*26tb September 1816 (second 
invasion); 30th December 1818-18ih May 1819 
(liquidation of an intense crisis); 30th July- 
Ist November 1830 (Revolution); finally 13th 
March ISSMOtli October 1332 (the ministry of 
Casimir Perier). On each occasion he showed 
a practical mind and a rare fertility of resource. 
Originally an abbe, he left his country when 


the Revolution broke out. On bis return under 
the consulate, be rose, through the intervention 
of bis friend Mollien, to higli positions under 
govennnent, and was appointed to tho council 
of state, iinvliich office ho exhibited greatenergy. 
He maintained that a government which [as¬ 
sessed the power to fiiliil its engagements sliould 
unhesitatingly do so, and on one occasion 
answered Napoleon “a govenimont must ]>ay 
all it owes even for its follies.” Aiqmintcd 
minister of fiimnco at the fall of the emjure, 
he re-established older ami restored eoutidenec. 
Though a sup[iorter of free trade, lie did not 
propose to swoop away all customs duties. 
When placed again at the head of the 
treasury, after the fall of the government of 
the 100 days, he did his best to overcoino tlie 
innumerable difficulties wliieh ai-ose from the 
I'ositioii of afiairs. 

Resolute l>ut not overbearing, Louis resj>ftcted 
the jirivili'gos of ])arliam<mt in mailers of public 
finance. Wlien the Chambre Ivtrouvahle^ opposed 
bis broader views he resigned otiicc, which ho 
resumed in 1818 and established the small '^grand- 
Hires ”—a decentralisation of the adininistratiou 
of the con-solidated debt to the advantage of the 
dejiartments. Tho formation of the retrograde 
(Jabinet of Decaztis cuiiseil TiOuis to leave Uie 
treasury 19th November 1819. When the le- 
volutiou of 1830 broke out, the new government 
recalled him to his post Here be maintained his 
high reputation, and after he had for the fourth 
time left the treasury when the ministiy of Jacques 
1 .alUtte was formed, be was summoned to it again 
when Casimir Perier came into power. This was 
his fifth and lust tenure of office. He retired at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

Baron Louis always showed his re.sjicct for eco¬ 
nomic doctrine, and particularly for the famous 
maxims of Adam Smith on taxation. One of his 
best known sayings was “ Give me a good policy 
and I will give you good fiuaiice.” a. o. f. 

LOUIS D’OR, Histoky of. This gold coin 
was first struck in 1640 under Louis XIII., from 
whom it received i' nSme. Its original value 
was t<'n livres: on one side was the head and 
name of the king, on tho other four fleurs-de- 
lis with tho legend, Ohrislus regnat, vincU, 
imperat. Tlio value of the louis d’or was 
subject to constant variations. Under Louis 
XIV. it was raised to twenty livres, and at 
one time to twAty - fonr. Under Ixuiis XV. 
the value rose to thirty and even to thirty-six' 
livres. Since the introduction of decimal 
coinage in 1795, the chief gold coin in France 
has been tlie piece of twenty francs. This was 
usually called a louis d’or after the Restoration 
and under Louis Philippe. During the second 
empire it was (^llcd a napoleon, but the 
term louis has survived to the present day in 
oocasionaT use. K. l. 

1 Th3 C7/aTn6r« /ntrouwi7)I«, elected October 1816, 
was named Urns because Lemis XVlIl. found it m 
reactionary in opinion as to be *‘more royalist that 
the King,' hence it was dissolved in September 1816. 
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LOUIS D’OR. French gold coin issued 
during the roigna of Louis XIII.-XVI. 


List of Coins known undkr the title 
“Tx>uis o’Oii.” 


Reign. 

Denomination. 

Weight. 

Fineness, 

Value in 
gu](l9]0-6 
fine at 

Ms-.nnok 

per oz. 



gr.. 


£ K. d. 

T^uis XIII. 





(llilO) . 

liOnia . 

C-6112 

900 

0 16 0| 

IjuuIs . 

6-002 

UOl 

0 16 Ol 


Luuir . 

G-002 

901 

0 16 6i 

Ix)uiR XIV. 





(1643) . 

Louis an Soleil . 

8-127 

902 

1 0 01 

LouIr XV. 





(1715) . 

Louis . 

8-127 

902 

1 0 01 

Louis tie Ntiailles 

I'i-lOO 

902 

1 9 Ul 


Louis A la Groix . 

0-774 

904 

1 4 U 


Louis A la Croix . 

9-T74 

892 

1 3 i'l 


Louis Mirk'toiis. 

6-480 

890 

0 16 lOl 


Louis . 

8-127 

890 

0 10 io| 

Lonia XVI. 





(1774) . 

Louis . 

8-127 

800 

0 19 103 

Louis . 

1/uuR Coustitu- 

7-019 

900 

0 18 Sd 


liouel . . 

7-049 

90J 

(1 18 10} 


[P. Bounevillf, TndU des Montuiics d'Or et 
d'Argmt^ Paris, 1806.J f. K. a. 

LOWE, Joseph (early 19tli century), wrote: 

An Inquiry into the HtaU of the Britisit 
Indies (London, 1807, 8vo} a broad-minded and 
sympathetic plea for the West India plantor. 
The author advocates a generous colonial policy, 
and scouts the notion that England has sull'ered 
by the loss of America or the Irish union. In 
a series of five chapters ho points out the value of 
tlie We^t Tiitlies as a tnarlcot for English manufac* 
tures, lays stress on the depreciation of sugar, 
which has caused the emigration oi negroes ami 
planters; and proposes, among various other 
remedies, either the reduction oi tlie duty on that 
article, or the abolition of the monopoly (see also 
EdinJmrgh R^-view^ vol. xi. 145). Jevons ob-servea 
that the ide.a of the just standard of value 
desetibed by G. P. SciiOi*B—see bis pamphlet, An 
JSxami}iation qf Die Charter Question^ etc., 
1838, also referred to as a tabular staiidai'<l in 
Berope’s Principles of Pol. Ec., 1833, ch. xvi.,— 
may have l»ecn suggested by the ingenious work 
of Joseph Lowe: The Present Slate of England 
in regard to AgncuUmt, Trade, and finance 
(Loudon, 1822, 8vo). In his 7th chapter, the 
author supports Mr. Simon Gray's os 0 ]>pos^ to 
Malthus's theories of populatiitn, and maintains 
4bat the increase of our population “is replete 
with considerations eqmdly satisfactory ” in regard 
to ‘‘external” as “iiitonial affairs, the stability of 
our finances, the reduction of the more injurious 
portion of our taxra ” (see p. 245). Jovous a<ld>. 

:* a second edition of this book appeared in 
1823; and it was also reimntcd (in Gennan) in 
Leipzig the same year and in New York in 1824. 

k. L. 

LOWE, Bobt. See Sherbrooke, X iscount. 
LOWNDEJh Wtltjam (1652-1724), socro- 
tary to the treasury, was appointed to that 
office in 1695. With a view to the reccinago 


of 1696, he was requested to undertake be 
investigation into the state of the currency, 
the results of wliich were published with the 
title, A Report coniaining an Essay for Die 
Amendment of Die Silver Coins, London, 1695, 
8vo. In this important work, while lio repudi¬ 
ated any measure which would have the char¬ 
acter of" delwising the currency, ho 8ii|!;5g*’stt'd, 
os a necessary measure for placing it upon a 
satisfactory basis, that all denoiniualicns of 
the silver coin should bo raised 2.5 j^er cent. 
Lowndes had carefully examined the records 
of the mint and other documents, and he ably 
defended his po.sition with historical aigunients 
based upon tliese materials. Ho also main¬ 
tained that the price of silver had risen to 
6s. 5d. an oz., and that if the measure he 
proposed were adopted, persons who melted 
down the coin would have “less profit hy 
fourteen pence half-penny in the eVown.” 
Further arguments he used in support of his 
scheme were tliat it would encourage the 
bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined, 
and would make the coinage “more in tale, 
more conimensurato to the general neod 
thereof.” To meet the objection that people 
would lose 20 per cent on contracts ali'cady 
made, he maintained the scarcity of silver. 
He computed the amount of “weighty money ” 
hoardo<i up at £1,600,000. The most famous 
of tlic rejilies to Lowndes’ Essay was written 
hy John Locke ('/.t.), and was entitled FurDier 
ConsUler(U,ions cmceming Die raising the value oj 
money, wherein Mr. Lowndes' arguments for it 
in his late rqiort concerning ** An Essay," eie., 
are particularly examined. While the opposi¬ 
tion accepted the views urged by Lowndes, 
Montagu and the government adopted those of 
l/>cke, and the rccoimige on the old .sbindard 
was carried on Dec. 10, 1698, in the House 
of Commons, by 225 to 114. In addition to 
the part he took in the currency controversy 
of 1696 - 96, Lowndes was instnimental in 
bringing about an amalgamation between the 
Old and New East India companies. He died 
in 1724. While replying to Lowndes’ Essay, 
Ijocke paid a high tribute to his ability. “He 
is a man known so able in the post ho is in, 
to which the business of money peculiarly 
belongs; and has shewed himself so learned 
in tlio records and mattcre of tlie mint, and 
so exact in calculations and combinations of 
miml)er8 relating to our coin, either already 
in use or designed by him, that 1 think I 
should have troubled the pnblick no more on 
this subject had not he himself .^gagod me 
in it; and brought it to that ss, that either 
I must be thought to renounce my owfi 
opinion or must publickly opiiose his ” (Preface 
to Further Cwicideralions, etc.), 

[A full account of Lowndes* life is given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the relative nierits of the views ol 
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Lowndes, Lo6ke, and the other disputants iu the 
currency controversy of 1695-96, and their histori¬ 
cal importance, see Lockb ; Hecoinages.] 

W. A. 8. tf. 

LOYI), Samuel Jones (1790-1 SSJ), Ovei:- 
STONE, Bauon, a banker, was tlio son of a 
Welsh dissenting minister, who became a partner 
in JoiBS, Loyd and Co., a Manchester linking 
firm, afterwaids merged in the London and 
Westminster Ihuik. Born to great wealth and 
an influontial business connection, Loyd made 
the fullest use of his opi>ortunitie8. He was 
in the House of Commons from 1816 to 1823, 
but his importance, politically, lay in the 
influence which lie exorcised over successive 
cabinets and chancellors of llic exchequer. 
Already in 1832 we find him a recognised 
authority on linanco. 

Tlie evidence he gave before the committee of 
the Itouse of Commons on renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England, was cUreeted (1) against 
the nniltiplieallou of Issues of paper money, and 
in favour nf (2) a single bank of issue, (3) a 
regular publication of accounts, including bullion, 
and (4) the repeal of the usury laws (see Interkst). 
(Preface to 1858 puljlication of evidence given 
before 1857 House of Commons Committee upon 
Hank Cliarter Act of 1844). In 1840 he had given 
similar evidence before another committee, wlicn 
he nrgiid the separation of the departments of the 
Bunk of England. Ihis plan had been supported 
by U'o bank dircelors, Mr. J. II. Palmeb and Mr. 
G. W. Norman, who also gave oviilence betoro the 
same committee (see Bank Note). Tlio Bank 
Garter Act of 1844 followed mainly upon the 
lines be had set out, and its provisions were de¬ 
fended by him before committees of the Hou.se of 
Commons in 1848 and 1857. In 1844 he hod 
Butwotdfcd his father a.s partner iu the bank, and 
in 185o he was maile Baron Overstone. He was 
of course not infallible. His distrust of the Joint- 
stock system of banking (see Bagohot’s Ixm^Hird 
Sireet, cb. lx.) was unfounded. On his gcmeral 
currency theory, the opinion of economists is 
much divided (see CuimuNcr Doctrine' The 
disadvantages of the bank act of 1844 are now 
fully recognised, and various attempts at improve¬ 
ment have been made. Some also will ci .idemn 
his opposition to the Decimal System (i^’.v.) ; but 
he combined vith a complete mastery of the 
details of banking on active interest in the 
theoretic side of fmancial questions, and a singular 
lucidity in their illustration. He wag, moreover, 
through a long life, the .strenuous opponent of all 
schcim-s of inconvertible paper. Lord Overstone 
enabled M'Culloch to edit a collection of S<arce 
and vaJ.'oabh Tracts on (1) Na-iioml Ddtt 
and Sinking Fund, by Hurley, Gould, Pulteney, 
Wali’olr, iluMB. Price, Hamilton, and others, 
1867, 8vo ; (2) Paper Cvrren^ and iSankingj by 
Hume, Wallace, Tiiornti i, Rioahdo, Bi.ake, 
Huskisson, and others, 1857 ; (3) Commerce, by 
Evelyn, Defoe Richardflon, Tucker, Temple, 
and others, 1859.—In 1^58 M'Culloch edited a 
volume by Lord Overstone of Tracts and other 
publicalions m Metallic and Paper Cur-'mey, 
gvo.~Tiiis contains (1) Rejleciion on causes and 


consequences pressure gf money market, 1837. 
(2) jtiemarks on the condition of issues of (hi 
Hank of England and qf the country issues during 
1839-1840 ; (3) Letters to J. Ji. Smith, Esq., 1840; 
(4) Thottghls on separation of Departments of 
Bank of England, 1840; (5) The Petition (f 
Merchants , , , or Bank Charier Jet with com¬ 
ments on each dause, 1847 ; (6) Letters to the 
Times on same, and on state of Currency in 1855 ; 
(7) Extracts from evidence before committee ol 
House of Commons on banks of issue; and (8) 
Ejrleacts from Evidence commercial distress, 

\Tmes, Nov. 19th, 1883.— Diet, of Nationed 
Biography, vol. xxxiv.] H. B. E. 

LUBBOCK, Sir John William (1803-1866), 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
early in life joined the banking and morcantilo 
firms of Lubbock, Forster, and Co., and Lub¬ 
bock and Co., of wliicli his father, the second 
baronet of his name, was the licad. Business 
and scientific inquiry, particularly astronomy, 
the theory of the tides, and mathematics, 
wore his chief occupations. Perhaps the work 
on ProhaUlity (1838-1844), written jointly with 
Mr. Dnnkwatcr Bethuno, is tho one by which 
Sir J. W. Lubbock is best known. It was the 
earliest, and, its size considered, tho best of the 
mocloni English introductions to tho subject. 
The book was anonymous, but by an extra¬ 
ordinary error of tho binder the second edition 
was lettered on tho outside as “ Do Morgan on 
Prolmbilitios.” Sir J. W. Lubbock did not 
discover tho mislake for years, De Morgan very 
properly disclaimed it, but natin illy did not 
think it was for him to do more. The business 
iu which Sir J. W. Lubbock was engaged 
aiijiplied a curious "illustration of the way in 
which the doctrine of probability applies in 
every subject. It is a pajier contributed by 
Sir J. W. Lubbock oil the clearing of the 
London bankci-s. By observation it was 
ascertained that the daily differences at tlie 
clearing house, tho money actually wanted to 
balance the den. .id* of those who are to 
receive and those who ore to pay, is only, one 
day with another, £29,000. To moot daily 
contingencies, the banks keep in the Bank of 
England balances which amount to from two 
to throe millions. Sir J. W. Lubbock recom¬ 
mends that the clearing balance should be paid 
out of a common fund, which would put the 
banks so far in tho position of being one concern, 
and would enable them to employ a large pwt 
of the sums they must new leave idle. The 
goodness of the advice is manifest’' 

Sir J. W. Lubbock’s researches in the lunar 
and planetary theories date from 1832; his' 
separate work On the Theory qf the Moon and on 
the Perturbations of the Planets was published, 
tho priiftipal portion 1834-1838, with supplemen¬ 
tary parts up to 18;»0. His investigations on 
tlie tides and on the heat of vapours and on refrac¬ 
tion, 1840, showed high scientific power, Those 
on the tides did valuable service for navigation. 
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and some of the tables he devised are believed to 
be still in msq. He contributed nearly a hundred 
memoirs to the publications of the Royal and other 
scientific societies, and took an active part in the 
formation of the British Association. But per¬ 
haps the most striking achievement of Sir J. W. 
Lubbock’s life was the vigour with wiiicb he 
maintained scientific study together witli devotion 
to business. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock was treasurer aud vice- 
president of the Royal Society, 18H0-S5 and 1838- 
1846. Ho wote a pamphlet On Ourrency, pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1840, and also many anony¬ 
mous scientific articles besides seventy or eighty 
memoirs in his own name: for the full list of these 
see the Royal iSneiety’s catalogxie of scieutific 
memoirs, 1870, j*. 106, and for further particulars 
see obituary notice in tlie president's addi'css, 186C. 

LUCAS, CnAiaES Jean Mauie (1803-1889) 
a member of the institute of Franco and in¬ 
spector of prisons: 

He wrote in 1829 an essay on usury J)e Vumre 
considMe dans ses rapports avee V^coimtiie 
Politiquet but from the beginning almost entirely 
devoted hi.s activity to questions of penitentiary 
reform.— t>\i pHitmtiaire et de la Peine de 

Mart, Purls, 1827 .—Pu Systime Pcnitenliaire en 
Ewropt et aux ^Itats Unis, 1828-7830. — La 
Qiiesiwn PmiUntiaire en Europe el aux Ittats 
Unis, 1844. — Observations sur I’J^taUissenient 
de la DOxrrtation, 1853 .—La Peine de Mart et 
V Unification penaJe d Voccasion dit Code P^(U 
Italieii^ 1874 .—Vfilcole PencUe Ttalienne, 1877-— 
De V Htat anonnal en France des crimes capitaux, 
1885. He also wrote Le Droit de Ugitiinc DCmse 
dans la PhioJiU et dans la (luerrCy 1873, and La 
Confhence de HruxeUes su/r les lois et codtumes 
de la Guerre, 1874. B. ca. 

LUCK. The husbandman and the merchant 
are propeidy j*eprosentod by Horace os sup¬ 
pliants of fortune. For every entrepreneur is 
an “ adventurer,” exposed to the whole chapter 
of acoideiita whicli liave been indicated iiudor 
the head of Conjunctur. 

The entrcj)reneur who had produced a com¬ 
modity, or acquired skill and jmsition, or con¬ 
nection, does not obtain in each particular cose 
a remuneration proportioned to tlio efforts and 
sacrifices which ho has undergone. Rather his 
advantage is governed by the law of Ren'i\ 
And yet it is not a true rent. For the pro¬ 
perties which yield it are pot “original” 
(Ricardo), but acquired; and there is a cor¬ 
respondence between the cost of acquiring these 
properties and their quasi-rent (Marshall) ; 
discernible in the long run, tliough obscured 
by the action of chance in individual cases. 
A:, ‘udttatry cannot continuo unless the ivos- 
j)eota of success in it are sufficiently brilliant to 
elicit tho efforts and sacrifices which it costs to 
embark upon it nie question, how tlic attrac¬ 
tiveness of a business is affected by its riski¬ 
ness, has b^n Hiscussed under the head 
Ai.eatoby. 

An avwage q£ “normal" correspondence 


between cost aud value being recognised by 
theory; how largo, in fact, are the fortuitous 
divergences on either side of this position of 
equilibrium I A gloomy answer to this question 
is 8U])plied by Prof. Waguer in a passage 
referred to under Conjunctur. “It is not,” 
ho concludes, “])cr3onal merit, or one’s o^vn 
fault; it is not work, or thrift, or foresiglfl; not 
idleness or extravagance, or improvid'mcc, but 
chance {Conpmdur) which is tho decisive factor 
in determining the fate of most economic 
interests.” (Compare J. S. Mill, Chapters on 
Socialism. Fortnightly llcnciv, 1879, p. 226). 
Some of the numerous authoritio.s, cited by 
Prof. Wagner, countcuance the ojuriion that 
trade and industry are continually becoming 
more aleatory. On tho other hand, Schalflo 
holds (Aiissch. VcrhalL, p. 35) that the sjjhere 
of chance becomes smaller as that of inlelli- 
gonco becomes larger. The remark is siKicially 
true of those calamities which physical science 
can guard against. But credit-wave-s and price 
fluctuations, changeable fashions and migiatory 
customers, new inventions rendering old plant 
unsaleable, are elements of cliauco which do 
not scorn to diminish with tho jirogreas of 
intelligoiico. 

Civilisation certainly brings one roinedy to 
insoourity, insurance. Tho principle is not 
confined to iiisiirance oflic^cs; “when a great 
company, or even a groat mei*cliaut, has twenty 
or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one another" (IVcalth of KoImuh, bk. 
i. ch. X.). Antonio liaving had “an argosy 
bound to Tripolis, auotlier to the Tnilics, . . . 
a third at Mexico, a fourth for Kngland, and 
other ventures,” Bassaiiio might well ask with 
.surprise: “Have all ’liis ventures failed? 
Wlvatl not oueliitl” This sort of insurance is 
connected by Prof. J. B. Clark with tho philo¬ 
sophy of utility in an important article in the 
QaarUrly JoiDmal of Economics, 1893. (Cp. 
art by John Haynes, Risk as an Ecjonomic 
Factor, ibid., 1895). 

Co-operation, also, in the modern form of a 
combination or concert between producer and 
consumer, should be mentioned as a corrective 
of tlie aleatory element in trade. Socialism 
offers more drastic remedies—themselves |)er- 
haps somewhat aleatory. This much cer¬ 
tainly may bo demanded of governments, that 
they should not aggravate insecurity by fitful 
taxation and unstable currency. f. y. e. 

LUCRUM CESSANS, i.e. tho gain to one 
pei-son that is hindered by the non-return by 
another of a loan at the appointed time was 
i‘ecognised as justifying a claii mv compensa¬ 
tion or “interest,” in the early sense of that 
term, even by some canonists and schoolmen 
contempoiury with Aquinas, though he himself 
refused to admit it, and in the 15th century 
it was veiy generally accepted by the beat 
theologians. They could argue with some forx» 
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that the iucreaae of opportunities for reasonably 
safe investment destroyed the force of Aijuinas’s 
argument that damage done could be more 
readily measured than opportunities missed 
(see Damnum Kmbrohns). 

[With tlie Ivoman lawyers “interest” was the 
measure of compensation in breaeh of contract, 
and lifts included “ lucrum ” ; see Puchta, Instit. 
(nth od.), § 260 ; Wiudscheid, PandeJit&tir. (7th 
ed.), ^ Put the term, “lucrum cessans,” seems 
lo d.ite from Aqcnrsius (d. 1200). — Ifindeniann, 
Shuiien in <ier nmuDiisrh-hLmnislisdu'H u'lrili,- 
scha/I.H' vnd Reddsiclirc, oh. viii, §§ 1, 4 ; Ash¬ 
ley, ICron. Jlid., i. pt. ii. § Go.J W. J. a. 

LlIDDnm Tlic riots of 1816, which 
roduUuJ ill the breaking of many knitting 
fiumea in Nottingham ami tlie neighbourhood, 
‘wen* delilMM'aicly and carefully organised, 
riiosc who engaged in them wero known 
as “•liud<lit(’fl," a woul derived, it is said, 
from the name of a half-witted lad, Ned Taid, 
who (1770) broke a fiame under consider¬ 
able jirovotation. I'lie condition of tlie fiume- 
werk knitters was very miserable; the trade was 
halntually oveislocked witli a})]uentiecs, and 
there \\(ro large numbers of skilled hands, 
among whom, when trade was bad, a small 
amount of cnijdoynient was spread. The riots 
ajijioar to have been directed as acts of ven¬ 
geance on certain iui[»ojmlar masters. The 
(U'ganisat.on was secret, and in the then state 
of tl'.e law, a])iirt from overt acts of violence, 
was criminal; those who took part in the 
op<iratioin» were bound by oaths, and tboro 
appears to have been a close connection between 
• the Lmlditc riots and the outbreak about the 
same date c*f the Shearmen in Yorkshire. 
Econr''nicaUy, however, thcgrievane.e.softhc two 
were very din’erent; the tramework knitters 
broke up niaohinery which had been uscdXvith 
but liltlo alteration for two hundred years ; the 
operui ions of the Shearmen were directed against 
tho oub ititution of machine for hand lal '-ur in 
the finishing of cloth. Ilesides the accounts in 
the Annml llegisfcr^ the curious may consult 
Mrs. Tjiniiajus Banks’ Jji/iid Slaves, an historical 
novel, founded on personal reminiscences aud 
private information reganlmg those struggles. 

[“ Sici-ng," —Cohbett, lAtt&r to the Luddites.'] 

w.c. 

IjUDER, Auflusr Fiskdinand (1760-1819) 
was born at Bielefeld, studied at Gottingen, 
became professor of history at the Brunswick 
Carolinum 1786, Hofrath in Brunswick 1797, 
professor of philosophy in the tiniversity of 
Gottingen 1810, and in 1817 honorary professor 
at Jena, where he died. Ho was one of tho 
gi'oup of economists who were the first to diffuse 
in Germany a knowledge of tho principles of 
Adam Smith, Kraus a*’d Sartorius being the 
others. He began his literary career with 
publications on gcogi'aj)by and statistics, and 
in his principal work on economics, Naiional- 


industrU md Staattnoirilisckaft, which Koschet 
calls a paraphrase of Smith's system, he seeks 
to illustiute the doctrines of tho Wealth oj 
Natiom by means of geogi-aphy and books of 
travel. In his Nationalbkmoirde oder Volks' 
wirlhschaftslehre, which ajipeared in 1820 after 
tlie author’s death, ho still follows Smith. He 
holds that all history speaks in favour of free 
competition, and maintains— in this going 
lieyoud his master— that the interest of the 
individual can never he at variance with that 
of society at large. He claims to have been 
tho first to reform politics and tho historical 
sciences by developing the influence of industry 
on inttdlectnal and moral culture, but surely 
some acknowledgment of Hume was here 
called for. 

Be.sides Jiis econoinie writings, aud many trans¬ 
lations of .French, English, ami Dutch books on 
the condition and resources of Jiircient countries, 
Liiiler pnlilishcd i\so viorVs" KriUk der StatistUt. 
und I’ditik, 1812, and KrUisehe Hesihkhte dei 
Slatislik, 1817— the object of which was to show 
the worthlessness, and even the misleading tend¬ 
ency of political theory and statistic-s, studies to 
which ho hud himself devoted much time ami 
labour. Rc points to the many calculations and 
predictions of political sprculators which had Ijeen 
falsified by the events of his own time; and he 
succeeds in exposing the 8ui)erliciality, narrowness 
of view, aud especially the materialistic ono-sided- 
ne.s.s with which statisticians were often chargeable. 
But he falls into extravagance in his censures, and 
canies his scei>ticism to such a length as would 
make tnistwortliy history impossible, because 
perfect accuracy is unattainable. It may be, 
however, as some have thought, that even his 
exaggerations were useful as representing a 
necessary reaction against the unduly high estimate 
of statistics entertained by some of his predece.s- 
Rors and contemporaries. 

[Leser in Deutsche Biogr. —Stiimmhammcr 
in Handw. dcr Slaatmissenschoflen. —Roscher, 
ihsch. der N. 0., p. 619.] J. K. i. 

LUDEWIG, aiTn RKTiiU (1670-1743), a 
professor of law iu the univei-sity of Halle, and 
steady admirer of King Frederick 'Willmni I. 
of Prussia. 

Ho principally lectured on German legal and 
economic history, and published Genruinia Prin- 
ce.p8 (1702), an4 in 1709 an Introduction to the 
monetary history of Germany during the Middle 
Age.s ,—turn deuWiktn Miln::sD€sm mU' 
tlerer Zeilen.--Ji\it liis most noteworthy work is 
his Paneggricus (1727), wriMon on the occasion at 
the foundation by Frederick William of a chair 
of economy, policy, and cameralistic in the 
university of Halle, empha.Rislng the fact that a 
st'und economic policy is the real basis of military 
power; tho ascendency of Romo in old times, and 
of Frame under Henry IV. aud Louis XIV., he 
i^cribes to the wise economic policy of their 
rulers. All their qualities are found gathered In 
the person of “our anointed Salomo.” Quite 
naturally Ludewig has nothing but words of 
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blame for historiauH, who only care about wars, 
and ueglect '‘great deeds performed at home.” 

[Roschcr, Oesch. der Nat. Oek, i% IkuUcldandy 
pp. 3.'}6-359.] B. cn. 

LUNACY, Law of. The economic position 
of the jKsraons and the property of those whose 
absence of mental power incapacitatos them from 
taking charge of their o^vn aifairs, has in England 
been the subject of numerous statutes diu'ing 
the last sixty years, which, in so far as they 
remained in force, were all consolidatwl by the 
Lunacy Act 1890, amended in respect of some 
minor dobiila by tho Lunacy Act 1891. There 
can be no doubt that tho legislation on tlie 
subject has produced excellent results, and that 
the detention of persons falsely alleged to be of 
unsound mind or tho infliction of inhuman treat¬ 
ment on those who are detained as lunatics, could 
now but rarely occur. The law as it stands 
socui'os (<i) a competent supervising b(fdy having 
jurisdiction in all matters concerning jHjmons of 
unsound mind ; (6) ap)>ropriate establishments 
for the recc})tioii of lunatics; (r) an efficient 
investigation of the condition of tho patient 
prior to liis reception as a lunatic ; (d) humane 
treatment during deientiou and ample np])or- 
tuuities to be discharged on recovery ; (c) tho 
protection of the property of persons who are 
unable to manage their own allairs. 

[а) Lunacy AuOwriliea. —The principal control 
ill lunacy mutters is exercised by tlie lunacy com 
missioners—a govorament department consisting 
of four unpaid, three pabl legal, and three paid 
medical commissioners, one of the unpaid com¬ 
missioners being tho chairman, and of a legally- 
trained secretary. They liave to sujiervise and 
inspect all establishments in which lunatics are 
received, and to see that all the rcgulntions for the 
welfare of the inmates are prf'|)eily carried out. 
They investigate comjdaints made by persons do- 
tained as lunatics, and have wide powers as to 
directing the discharge of any patients. 'I'he 
jurisdiction as to inquisitions and the management 
of the property of lunatics is exercised by tlie 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Justices of Appeal, 
but most of their functions uro now dolegated to 
the two Masters in Lunacy, who must be hamsters 
of at least ten years' standing. There are also 
legal and medical chancery visitors, whose duty 
is to visit the persons who are found lunatics by 
inquisition (see below). 

(б) EaUdilvilimtnU for the Rtce-i^.ion of Lunatics, 

A lunatic may be detained in one of the follow¬ 
ing ways :—(1) In au asylum or workhouse, (2) in a 
registered )io.spital, (3) in a licensed house, (4) as a 
single patient. Asylums principally used for pauper 
patients are provided by counties or borouglis; 
b>' *hey may also receive pnvate patients against 
payment. A pauper patient may also be detained 
in a workhouse on a certificate by tlie medical 
officer that it is not necessary to remove him to an 
asylnm, and that the accommodation in tiie work- 
house is sufficient.’ and the county or borough 
authorHtes may ajso send pauper lunatics to 
hoBpltfih' 01 * liceusod nouses. 

An tuiylum is wilder the supervision of a yisiting 


committee appointed by the connty council ot 
borough council to the jurisdiction of which it 
belongs. The unions to wiiich the pauper inmates 
are chargeable liave to pay a weekly sum in respect 
of each patient, the amount of which is fixed by 
the visiting committee, and may be altered from 
time to time so as to ensure as far as possible that 
the receipts cover the exi>en8e8, including the 
salaries of officers and attendants. 

Registered hospitals are charitable establish¬ 
ments generally intcntled for tlie reception of 
patients of small means not being paupers, who 
are admitted free of charge or against a small 
annual payment; but in many of these establish¬ 
ments there is a separate department for iwrsons 
paying at a higher rate. Prior to the registration 
of a ho.s}ntal the regulations must be approved 
by the Home Secretary; and it is the duty of the 
commissioners to see that the regulations are 
properly carried out. It is a criminal ofleiice 
for the superintendent of a hospital to receive 
more patients than the certificate of registration 
allows. Tlie accounts of hospitals, in so far as 
they do not come under tho jurisdiction of the 
charity coininissionera, must be subiUdtod to the 
conimisioners in lunacy. 

Licensed houses are private establishments for 
tho reception of lunatics. The licensees whose 
licence is dated prior to the Lunacy Act of 1889 
enjoy a practical monopoly, as no new licences are 
granted exceid to them or their succ^ors in busi¬ 
ness. The licensing jurisdiction in the metropolis 
and its immediate neighbourhood is exercised by 
the commissioners in lunacy; in all other placc.s 
tho licences are granted by the justices of tlie 
county or borough in which the liuuse for which 
the licence is required is situated. A licence 
states the number of patients it authorises; its 
duration is left in the discretion of the licensing 
authority, but must not exceed thirteen mouths, 
and it may at any time be revoked by the Lord 
Chancellor on the rocomtnemlation of the licensing 
autlicrily. The commissioners in lunacy may, with 
the sanction of the Home Secretary, make regula¬ 
tions for the government of any licensed house. 
In each countv or borough in which tlie justices 
are the licensing authority they must appoint at 
least three of their nural^er and also a medical 
practitioner to act as visitors of licensed houses 
within tho county or borough. 

Single patients received in unlicensed houses 
are in various ways subject to the control of the 
commissions m lunacy. 

The average number of patients resident on 
Jan. 1, lOOf),!!! thevariou8e.stahlisbment8 described 
above wjus:— 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Connty and borough asylums 
llogistorod UosinUl.s . 
rjfcflnsed lionses . 

Witli lelatlvos and others . 
There were also 

In naval and military hosjw. 
In Broailnioor Cnni. Asylum 
111 U’orkiioiuen . . . 

40,1&5 

2,201 

1,48- 

2,81. 

212 

m 

8,2«7 

6^l»y 

46,0311 

M96 

S,»4 

S,768 

197 

9,619 

87,091 

4,197 

8,081 

6,088 

212 

769 

17,806 

64,660 

U9,8'J9 


(c) DctciUion LwMitics.’-^'iX is a oiiiuinal 
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offeiiOQ to receive or detain a litnatio against 
payment nnless tlic fact of his being of unsound 
miinl has been established lu one of the pre¬ 
scribed ways. 

Wlu'i) iicrsous liavo considerable property it i.- 
usual to have an inquisition with or without a 
jury, and if the judge or master in lunacy or the 
jury jjnd that the patient “is of unsound miiul 
ami incai)ablo of inauagiug liiinself or his afl'airs,” 
he is placed under the care of a “committee of 
the person,” for which ofTico a near relative is 
generally chosen. A “lunatic so found by in¬ 
quisition” in;iy be detaincl in any establishment 
for the rccejdion of lunatics or as a single patient, 
but in all other cases a “reception order” is 
required. A reception order is cither made on 
jietition or on summary process by a justice of 
the peace, the Utter method being adopted in the 
case of paupers or lunatics wandering at laigc, 
and the ibnuer in all other cases, and is never 
mad§unlo'<s two medicail practitioners certify inde¬ 
pendently of each other that the patient is of 
unsound mind. A reception order is not valid 
beyond a certain jieriod, unless a report be made 
by the medical attendant to the elfect lliat the 
patient is still of unsound mind. It is also neces¬ 
sary for the medical attendant, wlicncver a new 
private ]>atiout is received, to send a special report 
to the commissioners in lunacy, and tlie patient is 
Uiereujton visited ; and if in such visit it appears 
that the detention is im)>roper, the commissioners 
may older his discharge. 

Tn car(M of imminent danger patients may be 
detained for seven days on an urgency order 
accompanied by one medical certificate. In- 
qiiisitions have lately become very rare, and 
luo'^t patients are now detained under reception 
oiuers, 

(d) Treatment of ZMi/ari'a.—Tlie proper treat- 
Tj'cr* of persons of unsound mind is provided for 
in \. rinui! ways, particularly by the compulsory 
visits which must be paid to all establishments in 
which lunatics are kept by the comniiss^mers, 
and, as regards lunatics coming under their 
jur, lictioii, also hy the chancery visitors, visitors 
of licensed houses, and asylum visiting committees. 

It is also provided that every ho^i tul and 
lice.nsi-d house may at any time, by day or night, 
be visited by any one or more of the conmiissioncra 
in lunacy. Tliero arc also various provisions for 
ensuring the right of every person detained as a 
lunatic to communicate with the lunacy authorities 
and to receive visits from his friends ; for securing 
regular medical attendance ; for regulating the 
use of mechanical means of restraint; and for 
facilitating the discharge of patients after re¬ 
covery. The commissioners in lunacy publish 
annual reports about their visits and other matters 
coming to the notice of thcii department. 

(c) Pri^erly of jAcnatics. —Tlio property of 
hinatic.s so found is placed iiiidur the c.aro of a 
“committee of the esUilc,” who may be the same 
person as the “committee of the person” (see 
above). It is now also ])os8ible to obtain powcm 
of management as to t’.o property of persons of 
unsound miu<l not being lunatics so found by 
liiqulsitiou. Tile committees and other persons 
who muimge the property of lunatics n»e under 


the control of the lunacy judges and of the 
masters in lunacy (see above). 

['Fhe Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891; see also the 
Repoi ts of the Select Committees appointed to in¬ 
quire as to the Treatment of Lunatics, dated 1859, 
1860,1877, 1878. As to the state of the law prior 
to 1845 see Dr. Forbes Winslow’s edition of the act 
of 1845 ; see also Intkuuiotion.] b. s. 

LUKDINARIUM or Mondayland, a name 
often found in manorial iccords for tlio small 
plots of land held by cotters, the lowest class 
of villeins, who were bound to work for thoir 
lord only on one day iu the week, generally 
Monday. 

[Vinogradoff, ViUaivage in Isingland, 1892, pp. 
153 note, 266, with referoncca to cartularies of 
Chriiitchnrch Canterbury, and of Gloucester.] 

E. 0. r. 

LUXEITI, ViTTOUio (17th century); horn 
at Najiles, of Genoese descent. He wrote on 
the commercial side of political economy, and 
carried on the discussion ou the serious state of 
aftaira—economical, monetary, and financial— 
in the kingdom of Najdes—a discussion in which 
DeSantis, Serra, Diblia, and I'nrbolo had taken 
part. To meet the cxcejitional scarcity of coin 
and tho high rate of excliange then ruling in 
Naples, he proposed to establish a fixed eipiit- 
able rate of exchange and to forbid tho export 
of coin. Ho desired to abolish customs and 
duties and to leave imjiorts and exports free, 
but at the same time would restrict the privi¬ 
lege of trade in giuin to the govemment. His 
writings as a whole, compared with those of 
his predecessor, Antonio Sehua, are not of first- 
rate importance. SeiTa had previously discussed, 
with considerable acumen, the question of in¬ 
ternational jiayinents, advocating free exjiort 
of money and free exchange. 

Lunetti’s works arc: PcditicamennntUe: degli 
eej/edienii ei arhUrii per ptMica utilUdy etc., 
Naples, 1630.— Itisireilo dei (esori di tanii vtili 
ed incredibUi avanzi die d arm con la es&ntiwne 
della Regia Tavola nellafeddlsdwa eiitddi Napoli, 
Naples, 1660. * 

[For Lunetti, sec L. Cossa, An Introduction to 
the f^vdy (f Pol. ISctm., translateil by Dpr, 
Mauiiillan, 1893.—U. Gobbi, V economia politica 
n^li scriitori italiani del secdo NVI,~XVIT,, 
Milan, 1889, pp. 318-326.—T. Foruari, 
tcorie econottiidie nelle provincie NopoliUino, 
Milan, 1882, jol. i. pp. 293-301.] v. n. 

LUPO, Giambattista (16tli century). A 
sebolastic theologian of San Gemignano, Tuscany, 
who wrote a Ijatin work on usury in which ho 
discusses that qiicstitm, Expounding the tradi¬ 
tional reasons for its prohibition and the ex¬ 
ceptions randering it jicrmissiblo. Lupe 
differentiates between the various forms of 
usury, and examines various contiaeta—especi¬ 
ally fiiose of exchange, to show’ at what point 
they cease to be lawful and become usurious; 
he Tnaintaiiis that, when in doubt, the judges 
are not to assume usury. In Lupo’s comments 
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on the Boholaatic theory of just price (see JnsTUM 
PaBTlUM), which contain some of tho germs of 
the present tlieories of value, he divides just 
price into **natiiralo" and *‘legitimum/’—- 
Natural price is that which usually prevails in 
the place and time where a contract is made ; it 
depends on the conditions of place, time, and 
custom of the contractor, on the quantity of 
goods and money, bnyei-s and sellers, etc. 
“Tantum valet res, quantum vcndi potest.” 
The law of demand and supply is evidently 
referred to here. IjUIK) iiirther says that 
legitimate price is fixed by the law of a prince 
or of those in like autlnnity. Whoever fixes it 
must consider tho intensity of the need, the 
copious supply or scarcity of the article and of 
the labour employed in its production, the dis- 
ogreeableucss of the business, the changes for 
better or worse in tho goods, etc. Finally 
legitimate price miLst be based on natural price. 
Lu ))0 divides “just price” into maximum, 
medium, and minimum. 

Lupo wrote: De usurif: el commerdis UVHtiat 
Vonetiis, npud Giuutas, 1.577. 

[Si-e (lobbi, // eamtmiia })olUica ncyli scriiLori 
itaiimi del secolo I'/A, Milan, Iloepli, 

1889.—Moutunari, t'ontribiUu alia doria della 
koria del' valore ve(jli Hcrittori Ualiaai, Milan, 
Hoepll, 1889.] U. B. 

LUSH liOKOUGHS, on Lusshebournk.s, 
were imihitod English j>ennie8, or sterlings, 
coined abroad, to bo distinguished from crocaids, 
pollards, and other prohiliitcd coins, which were 
genuine foreign coins, but imjmrted into England 
in the 13th century as being of less weight and 
value than the English sterlings. In most 
instances even lusshoboumes need not bo re¬ 
garded as counterfeit coins ; though tho reverse 
was always more or loss closely copied from tho 
English sterling, the obverse usually bore an 
honest legend, the I'eal name of the prince wlio 
issued them, and of the town where they were 
muited. More often than not, liowever, the 
portrait followed tho type used by one or other 
of the Englisli kings, chiefiy the throe Erlwaids, 
but the portrait itself was not seldom absent 
and replaced by some local symbol. Tlie cross 
of the reverse was never omitted, and was 
generally accompanied by tho pellets of tho 
English type, tliough in the place of Hieso it 
is not uncommon to find letteis, or trefoils, 
roses, birds, or other ornaments, and occasion¬ 
ally tho angles of the cross are left unfilled. 
It is the reverse by ;which these foreign coins 
are identified. They were generally of leas 
vah ' than the English original 

These “counterfeit sterlings" had a wide 
circulation. Public and private interests were 
alike served. An intomational currency even 
imperfect, was advantageous to trade, ana lords 
and bishops found tHeadvantage^fcoiningmonoy 
which was acceptable beyond the narrow limits 
of their domains. As that money which had the 


best credit was most likely to be uitated, and 
as much of tho trade of the Low ( mntrios was 
with England, tho English sterli: ■!; rialumlly 
became tho type of the foreign imitniions. The 
Low Countries were the chief centre of trade, and 
the chief issuers of sterlings, the cii culatiou of 
which was favoured by tho political alliance of 
the Flemings with the fii-st and Lhiid lidOards. 

The sterlings of Hainault, Namur, Canibrai, 
and tho Flemish provinces proper must especi¬ 
ally be rcgai-dcd as a hoivd'ftde coinage, but tbe 
case is dillerent witli Luxemburg, where real 
couniorfoiti' were issued, and Irom wliicb Hie 
English appellation for tlie.se foreign steil'ugs 
was derived. Luxemburg, or tin eon-u; • -i.s 
lusshcbourne and lusliboron^b, bcca.m' a ! < i. 
name for all imiUted or lal.sf n 'ln 1 
sterling ty})e reached laixouibiirg lowaid b. 
close of the 13th century t^ ro igb Uralriiir, •. id 
some were issu<.d by tho Count Henry. .ilVr 
w'ards the emperor Heiiiy VII. Hi'' 

John tho lllind, 1309-134(1, rniiit'‘fl lalw 
sterlings of inferior value, v itb imr name, or 
sonic misspelt apjiroacli to the name, t>l Die 
English king, or with some other ali'ie.Lion ot 
the legend with intent to deceive. 

Not many foreign sterlings wei’e .sti’iick after 
the third quarter of the 14th century, but lliey 
continued in circulation allogetln r for move 
than two centuries in spite of tho alteiiijits 
made in England during Edward IIl.’s reign 
to .stop their introduction. English merchants 
made their profit out of the importation of 
them. In 1346 lusshebournes were worth only 
88. a pound, or even less. An ordinance for¬ 
bade their introduction under heavy jienalties, 
yet the next year several merchants weie put 
to death or fined fur bringing them in. The 
Statute of Treasons, 1352, made tlio introduc¬ 
tion of lucynburghs treason, yet I^angland in 
his l^rs Ploughmani written about 1362, and 
Chaucer in the Canterbury Tales (Monk’s 
Prologue), writ‘‘en after 1386, both use lusshe- 
bourne as a word familiarly known. 

The following are the principal places at which 
foreign sterlings were minted: 

Brabant, Bonn, Bremen, Cainbrai, Cologne, 
Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Ll^e, Lorraine, 
fiouvoin, Luxemburg, Maestriclit, Mainz, Metz, 
Namur, Strasburg, Trives, Utrecht. Chantard gives 
plates of coins minted at forty-two other places, 
chiefiy German and Flemish, be.siiles the English 
i.ssucs of Aquitaine and Calais, and a few specimens 
from more distant parts of Europe,—Aragon, 
Castile, Majorca, Norway, Portugal, and Sweden. 

[The fullest account is given by Chantard, 
Imiiations des MonnaUa au Typt '‘‘itHin, 1871, 
—See also Snulling, “ View of C. anterfeit Ster- 
lings,"in hiaMiscellaneoiis Views, 1769.—Ducange, 
G'/ossanMOT.—Knyghton, Chronicle, an. 1347.— 
Ruditig’s Annals, i. 22.— Numismatic ChronicUt 
Ist ser. vi. p. 76, 1844.—Pike’s Hist, of Crime, 
i. 267, with ref. to Controhnent ItoU, m. 66. 
Yorkshire, for case of prosecution.] B. a P. 
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LUTHER, Martin (1483-1646), the German 
reformer, is :iii interesting figure in economic 
history, both Ijecauso lie gave forcible expression 
to a large body of contemiiorary opinion, and 
also bectmse he exercised a distinct infiuence 
on the action and thought of his time. A 
trained theologian, he was conversant with the 
econociic teaching of the fathers, the greater 
schoolmen, and the earliest canonists: a man 
of waim sympathies, he had a keen sense of 
social evils around him, and was ready to apply 
the lessons of the church with but little regard 
to ])ractical difliculties: a peasant’s son, he 
looked with peculiar distrust upon the trading 
class, and regarded the giTat centres of coin- 
ineive aa but little bettor tlian “ robber-towns.” 
He shared in all the popular notions of his 
time : attributed the rise in prices to monopoly 
and the new great trading companies ; thought 
tba €1)0 iinjKirt of foreign wares, like English 
cloth, was robbing the land of its gold and 
silver, and would soon leave it penniless; and 
held Ihat^en who were ready to work ought 
to iiarry young, and leave it to God to provide 
bir their oirspriiig. In economic thought his 
influence was probably felt most strongly in 
relation to usury. Like others among the 
refonnerH, he helped to bring about a tem- 
})orary •eacliun towards the severer doctrine 
of earlier centuries; be expressed himself in 
nioi>-‘ swe ping terras tlian the theologians of 
the ]uevion8 generation, and, in particular, ex¬ 
pressed liis disapproval of certain views with 
regaid to Inteuest, in its narrower and 
original sense, and “rent charges” (Ronten- 
kaul), which were already coming to be widely 
aa-epted. It is not unlikely that the example 
ol' thf* motostaut divines contributed to bring 
about the similar temporary reaction in the 
Komiiji Catholic (’hurcli during the “ eoufiter- 
refurmalion.” His influence in another direc¬ 
tion n ly bo praised with less qualification. He 
pointed the way to the establishment of a wise 
system of poor-relief, liasod on the throe prin¬ 
ciples that mendicancy should bo prohibited, 
that each town sliould lie responsible for its own 
poor, and that there should bo proper investi¬ 
gation by the pr.rson and other cpialified persons. 
In bis constitutional and social views Luther 
was intensely conservative; he regarded the 
Peasant’s Revolt as likely to produce anarchy, 
and he had no scniple in urging the princes to 
resort to severe methods of repression.! 

[Luther’s most important writings in this 
regard are, Der Orossc und Kleine Sermon wn 
IVucher (1619), An den christlichen Add deut- 
echer Nation von dee christlichen Star des Besserung 
(1520), Ordnung dues gime'nen Kastens (1523), 
Von Kat^shandlmg und Wvcher Andie 

P/arrherm, wider den Wucher m predigen {IbiO). 
For an abstract of bis ’iterances, with typical 

1 LuUier “anticipated A. Smith’s proposition that 
iahoar is the measure of falne.”—Cllffe Leslie, Fort- 
nighti^ Review, July 1876. 


specimens, see H! Wiskemann, Darstellung der in 
Deutschland zur Zeit der Reformation herrsdienden 
nationalbkx)nofniischen Ansichten (1861), which 
needs, however, to be supplemented by tlie refer¬ 
ences scattered through G. Schinoller’s Zur 
GeadiidiU der nationalolcoTumischen Ansichten in 
Deutschland wtihrend der ReformatioTieperiode 
(1861). Neither of these writers, Indeed, suiflcl- 
ently indicates Luther’s relation to the previous 
teaching of the church. ] w. J. A. 

LUXURY is defined as the consumption of 
commodities which are not necessaries ( Weallh 
of Nations, bk, v. ch. ii. art iv.). “By 
iieceasaries I understand,” says Adam Smith 
{loc. cil.), “not only the cominodilies which are 
indispensably necessary for the sujiport of life, 
but whatever the custom of the country renders 
it indecent for creditable people, even of the 
lowe.st order, to be without. A linen sliirt, for 
examplt, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary 
of life, , . . But, in the present times, through 
the greater part of Em'ojie a creditable day- 
laliourer would be ashamed to appear in pubUo 
witliout a linen shirt." A more precise dofiiii- 
iion of luxury is derivable fi’ora Prof. Marshall’s 
use of the term “necessary.” “The income 
of any class in the ranks of industry is below 
its ncccssai'y level when any increase in their 
income would, in the course of time, produce a 
more than proportionate increase in their effici¬ 
ency” {Principles, bk. ii. ch. iii.). Whethei 
a jiiirtieular article is iiO(;e,s.s;u'y, in citlicr sense, 
depends upon habits and climate. A dciinition 
of luxury irrespective of those circumstances is 
unattainable. However, the description given 
by Butel-Dumont “jouissances superflues” is 
sufficiently accurate for the expression of the 
prinoi|>al economic theories on the subject. 

Modern economists, unlike ancient philo¬ 
sophers, do not denounce luxury, llume 
maintains that “ the increase and consumption 
of all the commodities which serve to the 
oniamont and pleasure of life are advantageous 
to society ; becaui at* the same time that they 
multiply those innocent gratifications to indi¬ 
vidual they are a kind of storehouse of labour 
whicli, in the exigencies of state, may bo tunied 
to the public service ” {Essays, pt. ii., Essay 1-2 
Of Refinement in the Arts, and compare Essay 1, 
Of Commerce). McCulloch dignifies as produc¬ 
tive any gratiTicatiou, however trivial,— e.g, 
“blowing soaj>-bubbles”—to attain which a 
person is stimulated to work. J, S. Mill looks 
rather to the educational eflect of luxuiy. 
“ To civilise a savage he must be inspired with 
new wants and desires, even if not of a very 
elevated kind, provided that their gratification 
can bo a motive to steady and re^ar bodily 
and mental exertion ’’ {Pol. J&xm., bk. i. oh. vii. 
§ 3). The opening of a foreign trade . . . 
sometimes works a sort of industrial revolution 
. . . inducing those who were satisfied with 
scanty comforts and little work to work harder 
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for the gratification of their new tastes, and 
even to save and accuuiulate capital for the still 
more complete satisfaction of those tastes at a 
future time" {IHd., bk. iil ch. xvii. §6). 
Moreover, a “stock of labour” cin[)loyed in 
manufactui'lii" luxurios may supply men (Humk, 
Ion. cit.), or at least money, for the maintenance 
of fleets and armies. It has been said that 
Napoleon was crushed by the Kngliah manu- 
focturoi'S. In case of famine, too, labour usually 
employed in procuring luxuries may be diverted 
to the production of necessaries; dii’cetly, or 
in exchange for cxiiortcd manufaotui'os. An¬ 
other sort of provision against a national disaster 
is constituted by luxury in the form of precious 
ornaments (oj). Adam Smith, bk. ii. ch. iii., 
concerning expenditure on “ durable com¬ 
modities”). Luxury not only remedies an 
occasional deficiency in the food .supply of a 
poojdc, but also pi events population increasing 
in excess of subsistence, by ionning a standard 
of comfort below which prudence forbids to 
populate (Sknioii, Ledums on Po^ndation^ .T, 8. 
Mill, passim, and otlicr classical oconomisls). 
So various are the benefits of luxury. So truly 
does Voltaire s.ay of modem society: “Le 
suporflu, chose tres uecc&saire.” 

Because economists do not follow the ascetic 
moralists in denouncing luxmy, they do not 
therefore follow Manueville in applauding 
“the unmixed prodigality of voluj^tuous and 
heedless men” {Fahk of die Ikes^ remark k). 
The celebrated dictum, “Private vices ]mblic 
benefits,” is plausible only when ap])lied to the 
extravagance of a particular class. The tiuos- 
tion is whether tlie expenditure of the “un- 
necessaiy ” wealth of the upper classes is more 
beneficial to the working class thaii other ways 
of dealing with that wealth: whiol) are prin- 
cii>ally—destroying it, investing it, giving it 
away. 

Pace FAWOE’rr {MnnuaJ,, bk. i. ch. iv. p. 
28, 4th ed ), destroying weallh is worse limn 
giving it to workmen in exchange for some 
service, however futile. Investment tends (a) 
to increase the amount of fixed capital, or more 
generally to diminish the amount of waiting 
^tween effort and fruition; (i!)) to increase the 
remuneration of labour. The first tendency 
(a) can hardly bo other than beneficial, the 
saving in question being by hyp’bthesis confined 
to a {larticular class of society. Tliis seems to 
be the principal lesson to be derived from Mill's 
discussion of the question (Pol. AVom, bk. i. ch. 
v. §§ 5 and 8). The second tendency (6) the 
oflei j'' better terms to the working class may 
have various results. (1) It may lead merely 
to the increase of population; which all would 
not regard as beneficial. (2) It may lead merely 
to an increase of idleness. ‘ ‘ At one time, ” says 
the hero of Miss Edqkwouth’b £h\nui^ “ I had 
a mind to raise the wages of labour, but Mi. 
Maclood said, it .flight be doubted whether 


the people would not work loss when .they 
could with less work have money enough to 
support them.” (3) Iucroa.sed wages may be 
exjiended on luxuries which may possibly be 
less lilieral than the luxuries foregone by the 
wealthy. (4) The result may be to inevoase 
cflicieuoy and to further increase wages; the 
expenditure of the ca})ita]ist class bcivg re¬ 
stricted to nocossarica. Altogether, consMcrittg 
the diversity and remoteness of these deductions, 
it may be doubted whether economic reasoning 
much strengthens the motives to saving which 
ordinary pmdenco siipjilios to the wealthy 
classes. Lastly, Lives might give away part 
of what ho now .spends on himself. It is 
difficult to believe that rational benevolence 
cannot discover a better way of employing 
money than to 8)>end half a guinea on a dish 
of gi'eeii jieas (liill’s BosxvclL p. 50 and cp. 
note). "When Dr. Johnson a.skcd, “ lias ft not 
gone to the industrious ])Oor, whom it is better 
to support than the idle jkiov,” he forgot that 
tho industrious poor would be equally/ enqjloyed 
in making things to be given away as in making 
objects of luxury. As Hume says (EssaySt pt. 
ii. 2), “ that labour whicli at present is 
eiuployed only in producing a slender gratifica¬ 
tion to one man would relieve tlio necessitous 
and bestow satisfaction on hundreds.” On tho 
other hand, charity often defeats its own end ; 
and tho disinterested resignation of luxuries 
must be preached with caution. To resign all 
luxuiy is a rule of comluct which cannot justly 
be prescribed for one class only, and wliu-li. 
becomes absurd when apjdicd universally. ITiis 
absurdity is happily illustrated by Miss M. 
Benson, CapUal, Labour, and Trade, cli. iii. 
“The end of it would sooin to bo an immense 
population working all their days, living on 
the W'o necessaries of life,”—like ants. 

The old and noxious fallacy that the extra¬ 
vagance of the rich is necessary for tho employ¬ 
ment of the '.oor is now nearly extirpated. 
But there is some appearance in contemporary 
socialist literature of an opposite misconcoption. 
It seems to be hold that production on a large 
scale is not possible unless tho masses are 
largo consumers, beyond what is necessary for 
efficiency—for otherwise the proposition is a 
truism. The most intelligible argument in 
favour of this thesis is that the unsteadiness 
of the demand which a wcaltliy class has for 
whimsical luxuries is apt to discourage pro¬ 
duction. 

The attempt to restrain luxuiy by Sumfitjaky 
Laws, or to utilise it by Taxatiqs will be 
treated elsewhere. 

[Maudcville, Fable qf the Bees. —Cantillon, bk, 

{.—Berkeley, (fuerisi. —Melon, Bssai Pdiiiqw 
mr te Commerce. —Hurae, Rssays, pt ii. lilssayi 
1 and 2.—Voltaire, Le Mondain, D^mse dku 
Mondain ou VAjpologie du luxe. —Butel-Dumont, 
Thiorie du luxe, ou traiti dams legud on enkre 
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prtnd ^itablir pte U luxe eat un resaori uim- 
aeuiement utile, mais tnhie iudiapenaalletneni 
nScesaaire d la ^rronpenU dea ktata, —Steiinrt, 
Principles of Political Economy, bk. iL ch. 20.— 
Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society^ pt. vi. § 2.— 
Say, Cours Coinpld, vols. 1 and 2 passim, —Rau, 
Vcber den Lvxua ami Lehrhuch .—Hoscher, Veher 
den Ltixiis and Volkswirisclui/t, otc.—Maiigoldt, 
Arlicl^ on “Luxus” in Bliiutschli, SlaatswOrler- 
huck, vol. vL—H. Sidgwiiik, “Luxury” article 
in the International Journal of Ethics, October 
1894,—Baudrillart, llisldre du hixe ,—M‘Culloch, 
Principles, pt. iv. On Consumption.—J. S. Mill, 
Pol. Econ., bk. iv. ch. vi.—De Laveleye, “Le lnx«” 
In SodoXismeCorUtuiporain, —Gunton, Wealthand 
Progress, pt. i. ch. 2.—Siilgwick, Princ. of Pol, 
Econ,, bk. ill ch. ix. § 5.—Locke, ConsidcTaiwns 
on (he Lowering of hilsrest, mentions the prefer¬ 
ence {people have for things because of their dear¬ 
ness.] V. Y. B. 

LIIKAC, Elte (1723-1796), born at Noord- 
wyk, studied law at Leyden, became a book- 
Bcllcraiid piiblisher, and, after having graduated 
in 1759, «al8o a lawyer; ho wrote many 
jui'idico-philoso]ihical works, and translated 
Montesquieu’s Esprit dcs Ltrix. 

His economical work is entitled Holland's 


Eykdom' (B< Usnd'a wealth), and is a trans¬ 
lation of a Ki-ench work, Cenmnerce de la 
Uollande, par Accarias de Sdionne (Loudies, 
1778), but greatly amended and completed. A 
German translation of tho French edition by 
Beuzler appeared 1778, two of the Dutch editions 
by Engelbrocht (Greifsw^old, 1788), and by 
Ludeu (Leipzig). 

Tho work contains an historical exposition of 
the growth and doclino of tho Dutch trade 
from tlio middle ages to the author’s time, 
followed by an inquiiy into tho causes of its 
decline and the means of restoration. Under the 
first—excluding moral and political causes—he 
mentions tho levying of high taxes on necessary 
victuals as causing high wages, and in conse¬ 
quence high prices, and tho importation of 
East Indian articles which could be obtained 
at home. As olficicnt means of redress he 
considers the e.stabli.shmcnt of a limited free 
port; taxM principally on aiticlcs ol‘ luxury ; 
tlie gmnting of privileges of various kinds to 
manniacturei-s and their workmen with a view 
to lowering prices, etc. The historical part of 
the book is by far the most interesting. 

A. V. V. L. 


MABLY, Gabriel Bonnot, Abb^ de (1709- 
1785), elder brother of Condillac, bom at Gren¬ 
oble, died at Paris, was a communist in theory, 
but lie neither aimed at being the leader of a 
•scljool nor expected to put his ideas into practice. 
In character he was upright, never trifling with 
his d uiy. At first it 8eome<l that he was destined 
to take orders,—he was educated by the Jesuits 
at Ly'^ns and afterwards at their seminary of 
St. Sulpiw in Paris. But early in life he 
entered on a seculaj* career and became* the 
secretary of his undo, Cardinal de Tenoin, then 
minister of state. The Cardinal seems to have 
been SiJigularly incapable, for it was tl -' duty 
of Mably to dmw up oven his simplest notes. 
In this position Mably was so highly thouglit 
of that he was chaiged with important diplo¬ 
matic missions; thus in 1743 he was sent to 
Prussia to conclude a secret treaty against 
Austi'ia; and in 1746 he drew up the instruc¬ 
tions for the plenipotentiaries who were engaged 
at tlio Congress of Broda. But he soon came to 
a disagreement with Cardinal de Tencin, and 
in a cause which was entirely to his honour. 
The Cardinal wished to disannul a protestaiit 
marriage. Mably opjjosed tliia energetically, 
“ 1 wish to act as a cardinal,’' his uncle said to 
him; “act as a .statesman,” replied Mably, 
who left him and a settled career for authorship. 

In his first work, Parallide des Romains el des 
Francis par rapport a ’ gouvemaneni, 1740, 2 
vols. 12mo, Mably by no menus appeared as the 
communist leveller he afterwards became. In it 
he extolled absolute monarchy, regarding mea as 


incapable of governing themselves ; .^nd he was 
warm in praise of luxury. This ]>haRe of thought 
di<l not last long. In 1748 he produced the 1st 
cd. of Le Droit public de V Europe fondi sur lea 
Ti'aitts, 2 vols. 12mo (the 3id edition in 1764 was 
continued to tho treaty of Paris, 1763, in 3 vols.), 
in this, after having approveil negro slavery in the 
colonics, he began to show the extent of existing 
social inoiinalities. In 1763, he published Lcs 
Entretiens de Phocion sur le rapport de la morale 
avec la Politique traduitsdu, Grec^ NicocUs, 12mo. 
This travesty, as it may almost bo caUud--the best 
of his writings m style, and a liajijiy example of 
j hotorieal exiiggcration—eulogises the institutions 
of Lycurgus, and marks the author as a member of 
the school of J. J. ^oumbbau. It is a step towards 
those socialistic ideas which caused Mably to be 
placedamongtiicforcrunuersof communism, though 
of its' If it would not have been a sulliviont basis 
for tho repuUition which later years have awarded 
him. iti 1768, Mably addressed to the econo¬ 
mists, in the person of Mebcilu dk la Riviybb, 
his Doutes propqgh auxphUosophes iconomistes sur 
Vordre natwel et essentiel des societes politigues, 
12mo. This publication embodied an attack on 
landed property. “It ia property which intro¬ 
duced indolence and sloth into t)ie world . . . 
1 see, from the moinout that property in laud was 
established, inequality in fortunes begin ; are not 
cla.shing and conflicting interests the necessary 
result of inequality in fortune,—all the vices of 
riche.s the vices of poverty, the impoverishment 
of mindi the corruption of habits, etc. ... 1 
Property has peopled the earth only with brigands 
and thieves. Tlie greater the effort we make to 
return to equality, the nearer we shall be to happi¬ 
ness.” Pei'smial property alone found favour with 
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him. In 1776j in his work, “2)e la Ugislation 
ou jfrincipe.'i des Loix, 2 vols. 12ino, and in the 
work Des Droif^ el des Devoirs des Ciloijens, whicli 
only appeared after liis death, he supported the 
system of community in goods, llo feared, how¬ 
ever, that property would not allow itself to be 
abolished as easily as lie wished. Plato had said 
2000 years beloro, “Tins would be too much to 
ask of men born and brought np as tliey are now,” 
Like J’lato, Mably exclaimed, “The evil at the 
present time is too inveterate to allow us to hope 
for a cure.” And he admits as transitory methods 
of improvement—better land laws, limitation of 
fortunes, a Spartan education, sumjituary laws, tbe 
abolitlou of the right ot bequest, tbe interdiction 
of trade, and the abasement of arts and industries. 
He proscribed neither family life nor religion ; he 
even wished for an establislied religion and selected 
the Catholic religion. He maintained it was neces¬ 
sary tliut the state should bo intolerant. Instead of 
a centralised state he wished for a federation; and 
to promote this, be published in 1784 his Observa- 
lions 8ur le ijouvemmient et les lois des J^OUs-unis 
d’Amfrique, 12mo, in which he prophesied the 
fall of that country, if it continued to give to 
commerce and industry the pre-eminence which 
has smee been the basis of its prosperity. As 
has been seen, Mably took, though in error, a 
step beyond J. J. Rousseau, The latter preached 
equality and a return to what be called the sUito 
of nature. Mably demanded, as the means for 
realising this ideal, a community of goods without 
inquiring, as Cubet did later, into the details of 
the means of bringing it about. And yet in the 
following passage of his book, Le Droit qniblic de 
VKwrope fondf sur les iraiUs, vol. ii. pj). 417-418, 
3rd edition, 1764, Mably bad given proof of a 
power of intuition which ought to have saved him 
from the mistakes just described. “ What would 
cause a singular revolution in Europe wouM bo if 
America sboolc off tbe yoke of Spain in order to 
govern itself by its own laws. No doubt the 
rebels, with a view to interesting Europeans in 
their fate and preventing them from supplying 
help to their opfionctits at the court of Madrid, 
would be willing to open to them all their ports 
wd to lavish tlieir wealth.on them, but this event 
would only give a transitory prosperity to our 
avarice. The Americans will soon possess our arts 
and manufactures, their land will soon bear our 
fruits; and in consequence, as they will liavo no 
longer any need of our merebatulise or our pro¬ 
duce, Europe will gradually fall into the same 
state of indigence she was in four centuries ago.” 

Tlie complete works of Mabljf were published 
after bis death in 1789, 12 vols. 8vo; in 1793, 26 
vols. 12mo; in 1794, 16 vols. 8vofinally in 
1797, 12 vols. 8vo. His posthumous works ap¬ 
peared in two editions, 1790-91, 4 vols. 12ino; 
1797. 8 vols. 8vo. A. 0. f. 

[bee Sudre, Histoire du Conmunisme.'] 

MACADAM, John Loupon (1766-1838), in¬ 
vented the “macadamised” system of road¬ 
making, which effected “ the greatest uuprnve- 
ment in the moans* of Inland communication 
subsequent to the introduction of canals and be¬ 
fore the great ezte^on of railways ” (Waller’s 


Ivypa'iaX Dictionary of Universal Biograph 
art. Macadam). It was while acting as load 
tniatoe in his native county of Ayrshii’e that 
Macadam’s attention ^^as drawn to the condition 
of highways. In 1811 lie laid the result of his 
investigations before pailiament. In 1815, as 
surveyor-general of the Bristol roads, he so 
successfully applied his methods that it. 1823 
parliament giuutcd him XI 0,000 iu return for 
ids expenses in the public service. 

Macadam published A Dractiml Essay on Iho 
Scientific Repair anti Pi eservation of Public Hoads, 
London, 1819 .—Rmarleson the Present System of 
lioad'malrmj, .5th edit., 1822; Ptli edit., 1827 
(Longm<an.s).— Observatio-ns on the Maufujemeut of 
Trusts for the Care of Twn^nke Roads, London, 
182.5. A. L. 

The use of atones of niiirnrm ske Imjkon into uiigular 
piecftfl, wliicli linve a tendency to lock logetlicr into a 
hard and comiKict nmss, m'os 1.ho proniinont leatuiu of 
the system earned out by Macudaiu—“Bncli a sue as 
you cun comfortably jmt mto youi month," was ffis ml© 
with his workmen (see also Liio, Diet. Sot. Biog ). The 
nconumic advantages of improved imd liodb of cunnnuiii- 
cation are almost inculeulable(see Canals; Comuuni- 
CATION, Mkans <ii'’ ; ‘ruANtii'oivr, Cosr of Jni.ano). 

MACANAZ, Melciuor dr (born about the 
end of the 17th century), became Inlcndente 
general of Aragon, and on behalf of King Pliilip 

V. carried on negotiations in Paris with the 
papal nuncio for the lejn-casion of the abuses 
existing in the Spanish church. He defended 
the jirerogatives of the crown with such acrimony 
that he roused the permanent hatred of the 
Spanish clerical party, and nas obliged to 
cross the French ironticr. On his return to 
Siiain some years later he wa.s appi-chended and 
confined iu the castle of Segovia, where he 
remained till the accession of Cliovlca HI. He 
did not survive his liberation many years. 

The most noteworthy economic writings of 
Maqanaz are the Auxiliospara bien tiohernar una 
Jifonarguia Caiolica (llelps.for the xlight Govern¬ 
ment of a Catholic Monarchy), published separately 
after his death in 1789, and also included in tbe 
Semanario JSrudiio of Valladares (Madrid, 1788, 
vol. v.); tbe Avisos PdiHcos, Mdximaspi^entes 
y/tonedtostt7uverfia^es,prescntedtoKingEenlinand 

VI. , and his Px-^resentadon exjrresando lo$ nolorios 
males gue causa la despoUow.ion de Ksimia (Re* 
presentation on the Notorious Evils Caused by the 
Depopulation of Spain). Many of bis writii^s 
have not been printed. 

Macanaz is a warm folbiwor of Colbkkt (see 
pp. 233-236, 248, 287-289, vol. v. of 
Semanario Brudito). He also lays down some of 
the principles on which the assessment of taxes 
^ould be b^ed. Adam Smith later insisted on 
similar rules: taxes ** must be . . . adjusted to 
the means of the subjects (p. 290) . . . the rais¬ 
ing them must not weigh heavi* nffi the tax¬ 
payers” (p. 292), At the same i.me, he rejects 
all taxes whatever on food (bread, meat, wine, and 
salt), and recommends the establishment of an 
official and exact return of the means of each 
individual subject, ou which a tax of 10 per cunt, 
including all kind of taxes on eatables, might be 
assesBed (pp. 290-291). K.oa. 
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MCCULLOCH, John Ramsay (1789-18G1), 
BUfisticiaii and economist, born at Whitlioni in 
Wigtownshire, studied in Edinburgli, and entered 
the ofllce of a Writer to the Signet there. 

IIo soon abaiuloned the law, and devpted liiin- 
fiell’ to tin* .stuily of economics, ilis lir.st piibli* | 
cation (181C) was An Essay on a Reduction of i 
the Interest of the National 1)M, in which he I 
sought to jirove that such icductiou was the I 
only possible means of relieving the distresses of 
the coimiiercifil and agricultural interests; while 
it was also u just measure, aud one founded on tin* 
Buri'st princi['les of political economy. Kor ten 
years (1817-1827), M'Otillooli contributed the eco¬ 
nomic articles to the Scotsman, and for two years 
(1818-I819) he was editor ot that journal. In 
1818 he wrote an article in the Edinlnirgh Rcriem 
on llieaido’s Vtincijdcs of Political Economy, and 
for nearly twenty yeara after that lie contnhutoil 
almost ail the economic articles to the Re/vicioA 
Proce^iiig to Loudon in 1820, he formed classes 
for the study of political economy, and in 1821 
delivered the liic.irdo lectures. Tlie iiialeiials in 
thc.se lecturi^, were afterwards expanded into an 
article on political economy for the supplement to 
the Encyclopoidia Jlritnnnica, aud they were als<. 
Mibstaiitially utilised in a sojiaratc publication 
entitled A hUcourscon ike Rise, Progress,peculiar 
Ohji’cts, and (mpoi'iance of Political Eronomy, 1821- 
1825. Jsubseqnently iM‘Culloch published a still 
more extended and lonnal treatise on The Prin¬ 
ciples of Poiitiud E(ommy ; icitha Sketch of (he 
Rise and Progrt'S of the 1825. Between 

1880 and 1880 six other editions of this work 
appeared in London and I'Minburgli. 

M'OiillocL was cxaiuiued bclore the parlia¬ 
mentary committee on the state of Ireland in 1825, 
when “he argued that absenteeism could not 
malenally ii.jii/e that country, because lenl was 
ordinaiiiy remitted through the nicdiuni of bills of 
exchange drawn against exjioits.” This theory 
was trenchantly attacked in ISlackmod's Maga&ine 
{vols. x!x. and xxiv.). In 1828 he was appoinlcd 
to theuewbut unendowed chair of political economy 
in Uuiver^ily College, London, which he resigned 
in 1882. M‘Culloch publislied, in 1820, an :.ssay 
on the Oi'^emnstances which determine the Rate of 
Wages and the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
Tills W!ia perhaps his most distinctively original 
work, but the famous “wanes fund theorj'” which 
he propounded, vud which wa.s very largely ac¬ 
cepted for at least a generation, was ultimately 
ahaiidoiicd by tho best economic authorities. A 
Treatise on the Princi^yics, Practice, and Eisiory 
of Commerce, which M‘C’uIlocli contributed to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 1831, was remark¬ 
able as an early c' positiou and defence of the 
principles of free trade. It was followed in 1832 
by M‘Culloch’8 inipoitant statistical work, A 
Diclionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Uistoriced, 
of Co7mnerce and Commciricd Navigatimi, dTiis 
compi'ehensive publicaliou embodied the researches 
of twenty years. It was succeeded in 1837 by A 
A ccount of the Rr 'lish Empire, under¬ 
taken by M‘Culloch, with the aid of a body of 

1 For a list of these, see Rout and Queries, 6lli Octaber 
187S. 
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specialists, 1 i the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

lu 1838 M'Ctilloch was appointed comptroller 
of Her Majesty’s stationery office, a post which 
he held until his death. 11c did not relax his 
economic studies alter his aiijiointiiient to the 
coni])irollership, but jmblishcd in IMl his Oeo- 
graphical, Slatisfienl, and JJisloricol Pictionary, 
which coutained In id descriptions ol the various 
countries, places, and jnineipal natiiral objects in 
tho world. In 1815 ni>pt‘arcd his Treatise on the 
Principhisand P/aeUcid Injhicnee. of Taxation and 
the Funding Syslcin; and dining the same year he 
jiublislicd his Literature of PoUtkaL Economy, “a 
cla.ssilied catalogue of select ]nilili(;atioiis in the 
different depaitments of that science, together with 
lii.storical, critical, and bihliogiaphieal notice.s” a 
work of great use to the economic student. The 
results of M'Cullocli’s inquiries into the influence 
of priniogeiiituve, entails, compulsory partition, 
etc. over tlie imhlic inten'sts, npin*ared in his 
Treatke on the. Sueccssion to Property lacunl by 
heath, issued in 1848; and a work of his on 
Economical Policy, containing treatises and essays 
on various subjects, and memoirs of (^uehnav, 
Adiun Hmith, and JIicahdo —was publishe<l five 
years later, lie edited in 185d lor the PohTie.al 
KeonomyCluh,—of winch he was one of the original 
im-mhers—a iSc/ect Collection of 1 'aluahlc Tnicls on 
Money, hy Vaucjivn, Cotton, rcTTV. Lowndks, 
Newton, and others. Tii 185G he edited Early 
English Tracts on Cotnmcrce, by Mon, Rohruts, 
NoiiTii, and oUuts : for Ijoril Oveiistonk, in 1857, 
Tracts on the National Debt and the Sinking Fund, 
by Harley, (louLO, l’ultem*y, Walpoi.k, IIume, 
'•kic’E, ami others: -hi lS"i7, Tract-i on Paper 
Curreiu-y and Hanking, by IIume, Wallace, 
'riiouNTON, Iticardo, Bj,ake, Huskissiin, ami 
others ;—in 1859, pamphlets on Coinmcree, by 
Evelyn, Dekoe, KiciiAunsoN, Tuckeu, 'I’bmple, 
and oilieis;—in 1859, Economical Tracts, by 
Defoe, Elktno, Franklin, TnnooT, Anoekson, 
S<’homherg, Townsend, Burke. BivLL, andother.s. 
He also collected Lord Overdone’K Tracts and 
other Publications on Metallic and Paper Currency, 
IS.GT, and his Evidence before, (he Sdect Committer, 
of the IJon.’te. of Cor moifs of on Rank Acts. 
In 1860 ho contributed to the Eucyclopccdia 
Rritannica (8fcn cd.) the article on Ta.caHon, 
scpariiv ly reprinted the siimc year. 

In addition to the works specified above 
M'Cullock w’lotea greatmiml>erof minor pamphlets, 
tracts, and aiiiclcs on subjects connected with 
political economy^ He edited A, Smith's WctiUh 
of Natwns with copious notes, etc. (1828, 2ud ed. 

1838,3rd ed. 1863), ainl also the works of Ricardo 
with a life of the author (1816, 2nd ed. 1852). 
McCulloch was no origiir.*’! tkiukcr, hut a close 
student aud follower of Smith aud Ricardo, whose 
principles he expoumlcd, aud he assisted in the 
dissemination of the ideas on economic questions 
! which prevailed at tho beginning of the 19tli 
' century, and furthered useful h glslatioii with 
regard to 4lieni. Hi.s ticatment of these questions 
was little marked by breadth or idevntion; this 
and his habit of dogmatism tended to alienate 
I many from the science of which ho was, at the 
I time, one of the prominent exponents. Until the 
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rise of Mill, liis Principles had a considerable 
rogue among English and European students of 
political economy. His d(i8cn])tion of his own 
Library, A Catalogue of Books the property of a 
Pdxtical Kcommist (privately printed, Ijondon, 
Ist ed. 1H5G, 2ud with adds. 186'i), and the 
critical notices of the ijooks it contains, are 
evidence of the extent of his studies. 

[Annual Jiegisterf 1864 ; “Men of the Iteign,” 
Scotsxnan^ Nov. 12, 13, 1864.— Dictwnory of 
Nalmial Puugraphy, vol. xxxv.—liaiu’s Life of 
James MiU. — CVuimh(»ss Kncyclopo’dia, vol. vi. ; 
Quaritch, hictumary of Knglish Book-Colkctt)rSy 
pt. vi., Feb. 1895, gives, along with life, portrait 
and facsimile of letters.] u. B. s. 

MACK. A denomination of tho Cliincse 
money of account, but not a coin. 100 cash 
s=l mace {see Cash). f, e. a. 

M'FAliLAN, John (fl. end of 18th cojitury), 
clergyman and philanthropist, was one of the 
ministers of tlw Cauoiigato, Edinburgh. When 
ho published An liujuiry concerning the Poor, 
Edinburgh, 1782, 8vo, he had been for lifteen 
years connected with almost every charitable 
fomidatiou in Edinburgh. Tho Inquiry treats 
of the causes of poverty, and the dilferont 
methods oni})loyod to provide for the poor, and 
then jjrocceds to suggest refonns, of which the 
more important are, an improved police, olli- 
dent voluntary managers, and paid inspectors, 
and tho building of houses of correction in every 
parish. Tlio book is dedicated to Lord Kames, 
to whose suggestions it owed much. ii. E. E. 

MACGREGOR, Joim (1797-1857), was a 
uative of Scotland, eldest sou of David 
Maegregor of Stornoway. He emigrated to 
Canada early in the centmy, became a meTnbcr 
of the house of assembly of Prince Edwai-d’a 
Island, and later travelled tlirough North 
America, returning to England in 1828. He 
ivas a friend of J. Deacon Hume of tJie board 
of trade, and with him ]>rojected a vast work 
on the statistics of the British empire, which was 
never undertaken : he eccupiod his time, how¬ 
ever, with other works on liistory and statistics. 
In 1840 he succeeded Hume as joint secretary 
at the board of trade, but resigned in 1847. 
Maegregor expressed his views with vigour alilce 
in his writings and in ovidcnce before several 
oommittefss of tho houses of parliament. His 
views wore favourable to free, trade, aud his 
evidence before the committee of 1840 was con¬ 
sidered a severe blow to protection. The general 
tendency of his opinions was strongly utilitarian. 

Of his more purely oconotuic or statistical 
w«rk8, the chief were :— Tlxc Hes<mrees and Statis¬ 
tics vf Nations, London, Svo.—0b7ftmcr(nail 
and Finandcd Legislation of Enrepe and America, 
London, 1841, 8vo.— Tke Pr^erence Interests or 
the miscalled Protectice Buiies shown U- be Pttblic 
Oppression, 1841.—jPVnanaof .fic/om, 1849. 

[See Dictionary of National Biography.] 

C. A. H. 

MACHAOLT., D’ARKOUVILLE, JUu 


Baptiste (1701-1794), one of those few min- 
istera of Louis XV. Who wein both honourable 
aud able, lie never aimed at becoming a 
liiiaucier, and was master of ajipeals when 
D’Argeiison, who had divined his ability, pro¬ 
em ed his appointment as commissary of the 
treasury at Valenciennes, from which lio was 
subsequently promoted, without his kno wledge, 
lo Iho otiico of coutrollcr-gcncral in phoce of 
I’hilibeii Oiiy, a functionary who was a faithful 
slave to tlie ideas of Cardinal Flemy. Machault 
was raised to power at a difficult time. For 
four years Europe had been in confusion through 
tho war of tho Austrian succession. France 
was tho preponderating force in tho stiuggle, 
and thougli she obtained military success, 
her ffnancial affaim felt tlie disastrous ciVects. 
Caidinal Floury was tlead, aud with him the 
system of economy which, though blamed by 
some, had at least the advantage of eiasbig the 
shoulders of iho taxpayers. Tlie era of sense¬ 
less prodigality and tho costly reign of recog¬ 
nised mistresses began. Madame <le J’oiiipadour 
was the first of these. Machault luwi to meet 
this order of things, and to deal with the most 
urgent claims. Tlio comiimncement of his 
ministry (1745-48) was entirely given up to 
shifts of all kinds which there is no need to 
detail. Tire TVeaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
gave peace to Europe, and made the state of 
affairs more bearable. Machault jnufited by 
this to establish reforms in taxes and in tlio 
management of the national debt. Instead of 
tho tax of the tenth, a war tax not jiaid by all 
classes, he established the tax of tho twentieth 
(ViNOTikME q.v.), a periiianeut and general con¬ 
tribution. The nobility and clergy were called 
on lo pay it like the rest of tho population. 
Tim produce of Urn Iwontioth was employed to 
maintain a sinking-fund, intended to lighten 
tho weight of the national debt. Machault 
then introduced liberal measures which reani¬ 
mated business, aud showed for a moment a 
glimpse of i)rospority aud abundance. His re¬ 
forms excited unanimous o])position among the 
2 )rivileged classes. Tho clergy bestirred them¬ 
selves to such effect that they were exom]>to<l 
from paying tho tax on condition of making a 
donation. The Pays <P4tats (see Internal Cus¬ 
toms and Tolls) obtained the same exemi>tioii 
by a trifling contribution. These checks and 
others of the same cla^ determined Machault to 
resign the controllership (1754), aud he 2 >ass’ed to 
the admiralty, to whicli his gi‘eat administrative 
ability enabled him to render valuable service 
A court intrigue was the cause of lun definitely 
giving up the admiralty and r he same time 
the koepership of tho seals which he had held 
sinoo 1750. In 1757 he returned to private 
life, which he only left to die in prison. The 
reforms he had instituted did not last, aud the 
foundations he had laid were broken up aa soon 
as be retired from office. ^ 
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[M. MarioD, Machavlt d^AmouviUe: Hude sur 
VhisUiirc dn aniiidk ghxkal dis inances de 1740 
dmiVaxk, 1891, 8vo.] A. c. f. 

MACINATO, or lax, in Italy. Tlie 
idea of taxing Iho grinding of cei’eala is of old 
date in Italy. In Sicily a tax of this description 
existed in the middle ages ; probably the Ambs 
iutiwiced it. Such a tax certainly existed as 
a right of the crown under the Normans 
(11G8). 

The tax was in force at Florence in 1288,— 
at Milan in 18-13 ; and it was rearranged, sup¬ 
pressed, and reiinposcd several times. Towards 
1650 tljc grist tax became general nearly all 
over Italy — imposed with minute care in 
Florence, Sicily, Piedmont, and the Venetian 
republic. In Tuscany a law of Cosimo I. (7th 
Oct. 1552) graduated the grist tax fiom 
soldi^ovn to 1 soldi for every staio (a mcasui'c 
of the period), according to the various species 
of cereals, and comprised every grain, from corn 
to maize, barley, beans, etc. 

This ta\ was levied throughout Tuscany, 
b .t uith a liighor tarilf in Florence. 

Introduced only for three years, to raise the 
funds for war, it gave such satisfactory reaidts 
that it was continued 126 years without 
intenaiption, and gradually brought to ])er- 
fection in technical details. In 1C76 the 
government farmed the tax out till the 1st of 
June 1678, when it was suppressed and a 
personal tax substituted for it. Only in some 
districts the taxation of Hour was continued 
in an OoTiioi at tlio town-gates, till, with the 
progixjss of free-trade ju-iuciples, this duty also 
disa])i»eai\;d m Tuscany. 

In Sicily the grist tax was universal when 
parliaii'ont regulated it in 1565. Tliis 
chaigcd the colh'ction of the tax on theulocal 
governments—the central goveriimcnt dividing 
it amongst the towns and rural distnets, and 
avoiding direct contact with the taxjiayers. 

As, however, a great deal of clandestine 
grinding was carried on, the govermuent mode 
contracts with the landlords or their t^'nants, 
to commute for a lixod annual charge the 
liberty of ginnding the com necessary for 
themselves and their deijendents. In this way 
a diiitinction between the civic and the niral 
giistiiig tax was introduced. 

In Sicily the grist tax did not answer so well 
os in Tuscany. It was modified several times 
and tomporarily suspended on several occasions 
as on the revolution of 1618, against the 
viceroy. In 1848, by a decree of the 22nd 
July 1842, the government took the grist tax 
directly into its hands, except for Palermo and 
Medina, and leased it out for six years. 
Every mill was put under the control of an 
official who weighed the quantity ground. 
The ravoluliou uf 1848 suspended the tax, but 
it was re-imposed, with a lower tariff, by the 
revolutionary government itself, and continued 


by the Boiubons, as soon as they returned. 
In 1860, Garibaldi, as Dictator, abolished the 
tax, 19th May 1860, and Sicily has never 
again been subject to it. 

In Piedmont the grist tax was first intro¬ 
duced in 1577, as a duty due to the duoal mills 
of Fossano; in 1614, Carlo Emaiuiele I. ex¬ 
tended it to the whole of his dominions to 
provide for lus army, b\it he substituted a 
capitation tax for it the next year. 

In 1616 the giist tax was roitilroducod, 
unsuccessfully leased out in 1619, abolished in 
1621, re-established in 1622. A hearth tax 
(^/uocaggio\ was suhslituted for it iu 1636. 
The giist tax was ro-inti’oduced in 1691, but it 
was transfoiined into a direct tax on mills. 
In the next year a capitation tax was sub¬ 
stituted, which in 1701 again gave way to the 
grist tax,- definitively abolished iu 1713 by 
Victor Amedeo. 

In the Venetian republic, the grist tax was 
introduced in the beginning of the 16th 
century, and continued till the downfall of the 
rcp\iblic. 

In the remainder of Italy the history of the 
maciiiaio is uniform. Everywhere it seemed 
indis|)ensable: at Milan, at Parma, in Genoa, 
in tlie papal states. Only in Naples the grist 
tax seems to Imvo been generally a communal 
tax or local govermuent lax, and not connected 
witli the central government. With similar 
traditions it was quite natural that the Italian 
government, when the budget deficit increased 
to 400 millions of lire (16 millions sterling), 
and made it necessary to find a tax with a broad 
basis and a rapid ellbct, should have fallen 
back on the grist tax. 

Nevertheless the chamber of deputies did not 
immediately accop^iilp"ita»B repugnance to a 
tax which had been very odious in ancient 
times, and which could by a very small 
variation of the tarifl’ bo transformed into an 
instnmient of great fiscal pressure. 

Sella proposed it, 13th Dec. 1865, and 
parliament would not even consider his bill, 
his successor, Scialoja, re-introduced it, 26th 
January 1866, and the financial committee of 
the chamber rejected it. 

After the war of 1866 Scialoja re-introduced, 
16th January i867, a grist tax, and again was 
beaten. His successor, Depretis, re-introduced 
the same bill as Scialoja had done, 11th June 

1867. The chamber ajjpointed a special 
commission of oiglitoon members to consider 
the bill, and tliis commission re-introduced it 
with modifications 21st April 1868. But the 
chamber rejected the proposals of iU commission, 
inviting it to study the proposition over again, 
and a «ccond report was presented 80th May 

1868. On the 7th July 1868 the bill passed 
the chamber and became law Ist January 1869. 
The system adojited consisted in applying an 
instrument in the mills which registered the 
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revolutions of tho millstone or those ol the I M‘LENNAN, John }*. (1827*1881) anthro- 


cylinder and taxed the luillor in accordance, 
giving him the rigid to charge every customer 
a fixed rate, according to tho weiglit of the 
cereals ground, viz. 2 lire fur every hundred 
kilogr. of corn ; 1 lira for niui/.o and barley; 
1,20 lire for outs and 0.50 fur otlior cciXMils. 
As the instruments which ought to have been 
applied were at tirst not ready in sufficient 
number, much uihilrary taxation took place, 
and provoked riots, in repressing which blood 
was shod. The tax gave, immediately after the 
first year, extraordinary results, us the following 


figures jirove : 

Ycir. 

l..ire. 

1869 . 

17,582,410 

1870 . 

26,957,281 

1871 . 

4 1,585,709 

1872 . 

. 59,109,999 

1873 . 

. 61,317,323 

1874 . 

. 68,879,570 

1875 . 

76,642,310 

1876 . 

. 82,521,093 

1878 . 

83,139,767 

After 1878 the tax 

began to be jiariially 

reduced, 'fhe tax was 

abohslied completely in 


1884. The results for tho four years after 
1878 were: 

yrar. Lire. 

1879 . . . 75,485,305 

1880 . . . 56,627,279 

1881 . . 57,617,701 

1882 . . . .51,607,695 

In 1874, the methods for aj'plying the tax 
reached their greatest i>cifectiou by tlio in¬ 
vention of a new instrument which weighed 
the corn which was being ground, instead of 
counting the revolutions of tho millstone. 

In 1876, however, a new piditieal i)arty 
came into j>o'.vi*r,,’,'-vd-rr'fight j»opularity by re¬ 
ducing the macinato provisionally and voting 
for its abolition in 1879. The proposal was 
rejected at tho time, but this vote was tho 
primary cause of the fipancial troubles Italy 
ioon after exjiericuccd (see Maoliani). The tax 
was abolished completely in 1884. M. P. 

MACLEAN, J. II., Scotch advocate, was the 
author of Rt^mrks on Ftar Priam and Produce 

Edinburgh, 1825,8vo. lly FiaksTTuces 
are meant, the prices of the various kinds of 
grain, os determined by juries, summoned by 
&8 sheriffs for the pur^Kise. The juries, which 
consist of exjicrts, meet in February and March, 
and, having examined witnesses and returns of 
sales, specify in thefr verdict the average prices 
of tile different descriptions of grain in the 
cottu.. ‘ during the preceding year; and tho sums, 
stipulated to be paid in lieu of grain, etc., arc do- 
tennined by the results of their verdicts. They 
appear to have been struck as early osithe end 
of the 16th or beginning of tho 17th century. 

[Adam Smithy W^tkof Naiions^ bk. l, cb. xi.— 
M Bulloch's LUeraturt of Political JScojtomyf 
p. 196.] ^ H. E. B. 


pologist, contributed the article on “Law, ’ to 
the Enctjclopiniia Britannica, 8tb ed. In 1865 
he published Priniifipe Marriafje, wherein the 
very curious and widespread (uistom of marriage 
by capture was first carefully considered. 
Promiscuity, with complete absence of the sense 
of kinship, kinship through female only, 
polyandry with its modifications, leading in 
turn to kinship through the father;—these, 
according to M'Leniiaii, rcju'csciit the successive 
stages of social progress. In the course of his 
argument, he was brought intocoidlict with the 
theories of Sir Tlciiry Maine. 'I'he Palriarclud 
Thiiory, edited and completed by his brother, 
and published in 1885, coiitaiiLs a more detailed 
criticism of Maine’s position. Studies inArinent 
History, jmhlished in 1876, contained a reprint 
of Prmdiw Marriage, together with .other 
essays. 

'flje most impertniit of the other writings of 
M‘heimaii were articles on Totemism m the 
Fortnightly Rri'icv), N.H., vohs. vl. ainl vii. 
Although the services of M'Leuuaii as a })ioneer 
have been geueriilly recognised, his conclusions 
have not, as a rule, found lavoiir with Mihsojpiout 
writers, e.y. Herheit Spencer, 
vol. i. ch. iv.-vi.—0. N. Starcke, The J^rimilive 
Family, London, 1889, 8vo (Tuliwuational Science 
Serie-s).—and E. Westerniarck, The History oj 
Human Marriage, ch. iv.-vi., xiv. and xxii., 
London, 1891, 8vo. See, however, W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Faily Arabia, 
Cambridge, 1885, 8vo, who iluds striking contirma- 
tion to the general soundnessof lii.s couslruction “in 
the field of Semitic facts.” Sir 11. S. Maine, Early 
Law and Custom. —A. I^ang, tSuslvm and Myth. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. ixxv. 
p 210.] H.B. B. 

MACNAB, Henry Grey (1762-1823) 
M.D., social reformer, was a pupil of the 
])hilo8ophor Reid at Glasgow university, where 
he afterwards held an ajipointment. In 1786 
lie published a Plan of Reform in the mode of hi- 
str^ion practUed in English Schools, Glasgow, 
4 to. In A Letter addressed to John JVhitemore, 
Esq., M.P., London, 1801, 4to, on the subject of 
the London coal supply, he incidentally states 
that he had lived his whole life in a coal 
mining country, and hod had many oppor¬ 
tunities of investing In mining speculations, but 
had always avoided them on the ground that 
the average profits did not comi>cnsate for the 
capital required and the attendant risks. At 
the time of the rupture of the Ti'eaty of 
Amiens, Macnab, being in France, was detained 
08 a hostage. He was, howev'^r. allowed to 
pureue the pmctioe of medicine .id tho study 
of social questions. At tho close of the war 
he preferred to remain in France. 

In 1818 he published Analysis and Analogy 
recommmded as the means of ren/lering Fh^eriencs 
useful in Education, Paris, 4to, a not very lucid 
treatise on a difficult subject Macnab took 
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great interest iu the experiments of Robert Owen 
and m 1819 published The new views of 
Mr. Owen impaiiially mminedy London, 8vo. 
The sympatliy shown by the Luke of Kent to 
Owen may have been due to the inlhience of 
Macnab, who had been appoiiite<l the Duko’s 
physician. In his last work Ohservitiims on the 
PoUli<^, Moral, and ReUijious Slate of the World, 
London, 1820, 4to, he seems, to some extent, to 
have anticipated the theories of Froebel. 

[detUleman s Mnyazs-ne, 1823, i. p. 378.—Alger’s 
Ihiglishnwn in (he French Revolution, London, 
1893.— Riographie. Umverselle, vol. Ixxii. supple- 
C51 .—JHclionary of Nalioncd Rioffrophy, 
vol. XXXV. 1 H. B. E. 

MACl’UKRSON, David (1746-1816) his¬ 
torian, was the son of an Edinburgh tailor 
and clothior. He 8ln.rted in life os u land 
surveyor. About 1790 he sel.tled in London, 
and lieneefoiih devoted himself to authorship. 

MaTj)heison edited Andrew Wyntoun’s Orygyved 
Oronykil of Scollund, 1795, 4to, 2 vols. In 1796 
he published deographical illnstraiions of Scottish 
History, 4t(i. liis chief work was Aniuds of Vom- 
mercc, fisheries, and navigation, London, 1805, 4to, 
4 vols. The iirst vol. deals with the earliest 
accounts, up to the discovery of America, and for 
this Macjiher.son is solely responsilde. In the second 
and part of the third volumes, dealing with 
the i»eriorl from 1492 to 17t)0, he merely edits 
and ahcis the History of (Jommerce by Adam 
Andkiwon {q.v.). The last volume carries the 
histoiy down to the meeting of parliament, after 
the niiion with liehuid. The book displays 
inut'b l.ihour and research, and has been generally 
accepted as a leading authority on the subjects 
dealt with, especially in the later years chrouicled. 
In 1812 appeared a History of European Commerce 
with India, London, 4to, wherein be opposes the 
vi< ws of Adam Smith on the subject of the East 
India Company. Maepherson wa.s for some time 
one of the deputy-keepers of the public records. 

[The Historians of Holland, edited by D. Laing, 
vol. iT. pj). xxxvii.-xlix.— Idciiomry of National 
liiography, vol. xxxv. p. 258.] H. E. B, 

MAOUTA, a native African word, ai» 2 >earB 
to have Ixien originally simply a method of 
counting in certain parts of West Afr’ca; a 
macula being composed of ton units. Moutoa- 
qiiiou, J)e Vesm'il des Lois, livro xxii. ch. 
viii,, describes the macule as “un signe des 
valours sans monnoio ; e’est uii signe purenient 
ideal." Tlionco it became a money of account. 

The Portuguese at Angola adojited it as a 
denomination in their local coinage, making 
it equal to 50 lois. The Siem Leone Com¬ 
pany in like manner, from 1791 to 1805, 
ma(io it the basis of tlieir monetary system, 
striking a dollar of 10 maculaa, equal in 
weight, but not ih fineness, to the Spanish 
dollar; they also struck a small silver coin 
to represent the macuta or 10 cents, but 
those appear to have had but a small circulation. 

[Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 208.] 

C. A. H. 

MADDISON, Sir Ralph (1671 1-1655?) 


was knighted in 1603 by James I., by whom 
he was frequently employed in commercial 
ullairs. In 1640 he jirotested against the pro¬ 
posed dcliasomcnt of ibo coinage, and, during 
tlie Comiiionwealtli, appears to Lave held ofiloc 
at the mint. 

He was tlie anlhorof England's Looking in and 
out, Tiondon, 1640, 8vo, rejirinted in 1641. The 
second ch.ijjter contains a statement of the tlicory 
of the Balancu op Thadb {q.v.). The book was 
rebsued in 1655, under the new title of Great 
Rritain's Remenihrancer, Looking i}% and out, 
Lomlon, 8v(>, with new diapters on the establisli- 
ment of a bank, a council for the aflairs of the 
mint, and free ports. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxv. 
p. 297.] H. E. B. 

MADISON, James (1751-1836), the eldest 
son of a Virginian planter, entered public life 
ill 1776 osudulegato to the Virginia convention, 
which framed the stale constitution. He was 
a moniber of the fii-st assembly, and in 1780 
was elected delegate to the Continental Congress. 
In 1787 Madison again became a member of 
congress, and took a leading part in the 
Pliiladelj'hia Convention of that year, which 
framed the pic.sciit American Constitution. Ho 
was elected to the now^ congicss in 1789, and 
coutimiod a member until 1797. From 1801 
to 1809, during the two terms of JelIci*8on’8 
presidency, Madison was secretary of state, and 
from 1809 to 1817 president. Ills claim to 
bo the “ father of the constitution ” is based on 
the gi’ounds, that the Annapolis Convonlion of 
1786, from which the Philadelphia Convention 
took its rise, was proposed by him ; that the 
" Virginia plan," out of whicli the constitution 
was evolvc(l, wa.s mainly his ; and, lastly, that 
it was owing to him tha^h^Mrginia Conven¬ 
tion ado]>tod the no'^TOfl^fficioiu Plis subso- 
quciit public career opens out more controversial 
matter. By a curious irony of fate, the 
denouncer of “ faction ” (see Federalist, No. x.) 
became himself, 'vith more or less reason, 
counted among the factious. 

It h as one of the autbora of the Federalist 
that Madison will be best remembered. These 
papers, written in support of the new coustitii- 
tion in i/87 and 1788, have taken rank among 
cla.HHics. That they should h:ive issui'il through 
the medium of «ew8pa}>era speaks very highly for 
the intelligence of the public thus addressed. Of 
the eighty-five papers, fourteen were undoubtedly 
by Madison, and three others were almost certainly 
the joint work of him auif Hamilton. * On the 
question of the authorship of Nos. xlix., Iviii., 
Ixii. and Ixiii. there has been much controversy. 
In forming a judgment, internal evidence does not 
help, as the style is throughout uniform, pave, 
sonorous, baaed it would seem on Adrlison in hii 
more aft-ious mood. The Nos. xxxvii.-xlviii. 
contain a masterly general view of the powers 
conferred by the new constitution. 

{The Federalist, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
London, 1888, 8vo, the editions are numerous, 
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but the above is an excellent one, In one volume. 
—W. C. Rives, Life aitd Times o/Jarnes Madison, 
Boston, 1869, 8vo. —Sydney U. Gay, Jam^s 
Madison (in American Statesmen Series), Boston, 
1889, 8vo.] H. B. E: 

MADOX, Thomas (1666-1727) studied law 
and was admitted to the Middle Temple, He 
was a clerk in the loi’d treasurer’s remem¬ 
brancer’s office, and afterwards in the aug- 
mentaticn office. In 1714 ho was api>omtcd 
historiographer royal. He died without issue 
at Arlesey in Bedfordshire. In 1702 his 
Formulare Anglicanum, oi' a Collection of 
Ancient Oiartci'S was juildished. His most 
important work. The History and A'iitiqailic.s 
qf the Exchequer of the Kings of England to the 
end of the Jteigii of Edward the Second, ajijieared 
in 1711 (2nd edition, 1769). lie says that it 
is not only a history of tho exchequer, “ but 
likewise an apparatus towards a history of the 
ancient law of Kngland." Tliis was followed 
by his Firina Bnrgi, or an Hislorical Essay 
concerning the Cilics, Towns, and Bnroughs of 
Ehxgland, 1726 ; and Baronia Anglica, 1736 
(reissued in 1741). He also intended to write 
a feudal hi.story of England. Tho materials 
collected by him for the works which he 
prepared for publication, and for otliers which 
he pi’ojected, are now in the British Museum, 
comprising ninety-four volumes of notes and 
transm-ipts. Madox liad a high conception of 
his duty as an historian. He says that ‘ ‘ writing 
of history is in some sort a religious act, and 
ought to heundertaken with purityand rectitude 
of mind. ” He is generally cautious in his state¬ 
ments, and always tries to confirm them “by 
proper vouchers.” His vouchers are copious 
oxtracte from tho pipe rolls, the memoranda of 
tho exeheqi;!PX. ,flud ffpnpother ancient records. 
“ The publicrecordli,” bel^ays, “are tho founda¬ 
tion (wc) which sustain the whole fabrick of this 
history [of the exchequer], a foundation solid 
and unshaken.'’ This foundation was laid so 
broad and strong in both the Ilisfcry qf the 
Eeckeqvcr and the Firma Burgi that they will 
long continue to be of great value to students of 
economic, legal, and constitutional history. 

c. or. 

MAFFEI, Scli-roNE (1676-1766). Was bom 
in Verona and studied literature. He fought in 
the Bavarian army at the battik of Donawerth. 
In 1710, bo, with the aasintance of others, started 
the GiomeUe dei lettcrati. He travelled a groat 
deal ill Europe. • 

In Ms work, Dell' impiego del danaxo (3 vols., 
Vi ’a, 1774), he deiUs in a striking manner, 
though without much novelty in argument, with 
the question of mterest, and endeavours to recon¬ 
cile the church doctriiio hostile to usuiy with the 
varying requirements of commerce, maintaining 
Giat to receive couipensation for the loau of money 
is opposed neither to morality nor to the Gospel 
This book of MaRhi’s aroused against its author 
lamch angry feeling and reccindnation. It pro¬ 


voked the censure of Ballerini and Concina, and 
drew from Benedict XIV. the encyclical letter 
“Vix pervenit” (1745). Ultimately it caused 
the author’s banishment by the Venetian govern» 
ment. 

[G. Maffei, Storia della leileratura italiana, 
Milan, 1834.—Giuliari, BihUografia Maffeiana, in 
the Propngnatore, vol. xviii., Bologna, 1^8.5.— 
Cossa, IntroducMon to the Study of Political 
PJeonomy, Loudon, 1893. ] Ti. n. 

MAGENS or Maoex, called by Adam Smith 
Meogens, by Stciiart, Mkoenh, and in Die- 
tiommre de rdconomie politique, Paris, 1863, 
Macends, Nicholas (d. 1764), a German mer¬ 
chant, was for many years i*esidont in England, 
and gained u great reputation in commercial 
matteis. 

He was the autlior of the Universal Merchant, 
London, 1763, ami its Postscript, 1756, which 
weie translate by W. Honsi.KY {q.v.). * The 
titles of later German editions are given in C. J. 
Kayser’s Index L<>cupletissimiis librorum, Leipzig, 
1834, etc., 4to, 4th p.art, as l)er allgem. Kaufmann 
\ Vorinnen das Theorelische u. Pralctische der Hand- 
lung enthalten ist, Berlin, 1762, 4to, and Jleitragzu 
allgenuKaufmanned. Traktat vond. Ilandlungu. d. 
Vortheilen die aus d. Bcduction des Oeld-Intcresse 
entspringen, nd)st einen Traklai wider den J Vveher : 
aus d. Engl, ubers u., als ein 2 ikeil des allgem. 
Kaufmann zu, gebrauchen, Potsdam, 1763-64. 
'rUo author, after a general treatise on tra«lc and 
on wealth, by which is meant not merely gold and 
silver, the common medium of trade, but a pre¬ 
eminence of industry, manufactures, and com¬ 
merce, enters into an enquiry concerning bullion, 
after which ho consider the nature, operation, 
and effects of banks in general and in ))articular. 
The treatise concludes with “a further illus¬ 
tration of the business of exchange from the 
uibles of Sir Isiuac Newton, with rcm.aiks and 
aikhfions.” 

In the British Museum Catalogue the only works 
under the name of Mageus arc Versuch iiher Asse- 
curanzen, llavereyen und liodmereyen insgemein, 
etc., Hamburg, 1763, 4to, and a Iranslation, Essay 
on Insurances, to which are annexed some hriqf 
hints to Merchants and Insurers concerning risks 
to which navigation is exposed in time of War, 
etc., Loudon, 1756, 4to. The author ^ves as 
his reason for publishing, tho want of any treatise 
in English on maritime and mercantile insurance. 
The translation is so much increased and amended 
^ to make a new work. It is chiefly devoted to 
foreign vjpws. “Those persons advance too 
much who insist that all insurances mode in 
Great Britmn on the shipping and products of 
foreign countries are beneficiM to this nation” 
(Pref., p. 6). After introductory remarks on 
insurance, general averages, etc., the^jtest of the 
first volume is devoted to lead cases. The 
second volume is taken up witu a ooUection of 
ordinances and laws of various dates. 

[An IngiiXTy into the Principles of Political 
Economy, vol 2, pp. 168-9 by Sir James Steuort, 
London, 1767, iU>.--'QmrUrly Journal of Boon- 
omics, vol. 6, p. 356.— Gentlemen's Magamne, 
voL xxxiv.] tt. k. B. 
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MAGLIANI, Agostino (1825-1891). An 
Italian economist and fniaucicr; born in 
Sauriuo, in the Neapolitan jirovinces. Ho 
studied law. Originally an oflicial under tlie 
Neapolitan government, which ho defended in 
a pamphlet jmblished in 1857, he entered, after 
1860, Gie service of the kingdom of Italy. In 
a sliort time he was appointed senator, and then 
a councillor of the court of cjissatioii. He was 
minister of finance of the kingdom of Italy three 
times, and on the last occasion ho held tliis i>ost 
for tea consecutive yetu-s, 1879*1889. 

Mitgliani wrote with ability, ami in a bright and 
elegant style, on economical and financial matters, 
and was also an impressive parliamentary orator, 
well ac<]tiainted with the tlieory of finance, and a 
most able linanciur in practice. Ilis most im¬ 
portant measures were the abolition of the forceil 
currency (1883), and of the duties on the grinding 
of coi^als (1884) (see Macinato), and the law 
etrecling the organisation and readjustment of the 
land-tax (1886). 

lie wa.s u^mwerful financier, of great breadth of 
view, confiilent in the future of bia country. Tin* 
time has perhaps not yet come for judging the full 
ellects of hi.s work ; but this has left deep traces 
on Italian finance ninl the economic condition of 
the country. 

Magluuii won much praise, but he incurred 
also, more esjwially in his latter years, bitter 
reproaches for the weakness by which be first 
countenanced la\'ish expcmliture and then wasleil 
the resources of hts financial aipacity in devising 
temporary remoilies, and the system of linaiice 
untier which Italy still trembles on the verge of 
disaster. 

Amongst Mugliani's cconomieal and financial 
workr may be noted; 

i/ft quisiioue tiwneiaria, 1874. Numerous 
articles in the iVvora Antoloffta, Rome, amongst 
them; iSis/maziorK' delle imposle direlte. — L'acime 
econontica dello stalo.—La Finanza e la lib&ria 
poWitcft .—Le impoale loadi ed i comuni. 

An-ongrt his numerous financial speeches 
published m the Italian parliamentary rec< <ds, we 
cite as the most important: 

AMizione graduaie della tassa mlla mactwa- 
etonc dd grano (The Gradual Abolition of J’uty on 
the Orinding of Grain) (in the senate, 1880).— 
SiU provvedittie.ili Jinanzi/trii (On Financial Pro¬ 
visions') (in the chamber of deputies, 1882), and 
the financial statements made in the chamber 
iu 1882, 1888, etc. D. B. 

MAITLAND, JAMES. See Laudeupalb, 
Eiguth Kaiu. of, 

MAIZIERES, Philippe de, also MKZikiiEs 
(1312-1405), a French knight who was some¬ 
time chancellor of Lusignan, the Fiench king of 
Cyprus, and made wav against the Saracens. 
About 1370 he entered Ibo semoe oi king 
Charles V. of Franco, and was some years in 
charge of tha education of the dauphin, the 
future Charles VI. 

Maiziores retired in 1379 to a convent in Paris, 
where he wrote bis Songe adressant au Blanc 
Faiaon d Bee el Fieda Doris, 1389, the 'White 


Ftdeon being in fact the king of Fr&nce In person. 
Tlie author in the capacity of a pilgrim (the book 
is sometimes called the Son^e du PHerin), leads 
ViriU through the countries be had himself visited 
iu his travels, and points out the abuses aud dis¬ 
orders he lias noticed and the remedies which he 
suggests. One of the grievances is usury as prac¬ 
tised by tbe Jews, aud the remedial scheme of 
Maizii\res may be shortly summarised as follows: 
'I'hc king ought to constitute an initial fund derived 
from the proceeds of aids (taxe.s) and domains, 
and eutruvted to the management of honest and 
pious men, who were to lend the-so monies to the^ 
poor people of each diocAJse or manor, cMlellenie,' 
on good security or pledge, ‘ ‘ namely, which is to 
bo worth more than the money they have received.” 
At the end of the year, the debtors would “re¬ 
purchase,” without usury, the objects given in 
pawn, but in token of gratitude they would offer 
“freely’’ n, tithe or oiie-tenth, to be converted to 
the iuerease of tlic sum origmally given by the 
king. Still Maizieres apju'iirs to have been sus¬ 
picious about the punctual payment of those free 
offerings, for he elsewhere advises the States 
General, “in order to lay down all scruples, to 
iletermiuc, by mutual agreement with the Church, 
the amount of the alms to he offered to God, tliis 
agreement to be published as a law or good custom 
ajiproved by the Oonr lioyak.'* In Malziiires’ 
plan wo meet all the features of the charitable 
Monks Helatis (see MoNTS i)E PifiTi), which 
were first founded in Italy about eighty years later, 
aud were then under the influence of the Franciscans 
imitateil from the Italian state monks, whMe 
object had been purely financial. 

[Professor Victor Brants, Philippe de Maideres 
et son projel de Banqnc Populaire (a short tract 
of 16 panes, Louvain, 1880), and the same 
WTiter’s TkCories Bconomitiues auz XIIP d 
X/r> Biicles (pp. 159-162), Louvain, 189.5.J 

E. ca. 

MAJESTAS. or Iccs^ 

majcslalis, is the cnm,:n of treason, i.e. the 
charge or the crime of injuring, or attempting 
to injure, in variou.s ways, tho sovereign power 
and greatness (nt/ijrstas) of the Homan i>oople, 
or of its repress .tahvo, tin* emperor. (See 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities, s.v.). e. a. w. 

M/JOR, John (U469- 11549), was one of 
the most dUtinguished of the later schoolmen, 
and a Icrder of tlie nomiiuvlist party. A Scot 
by birth, he became famous as a professor of 
theology at Qfiris, and then 8])cut the last 
eighteen yeaw of his life as provost of the 
college of St. Salvator at St. Andrews. In 
his Coinment-aries on the Sentences, published 
about 1516, he touched citrrent economic dU- 
cus‘?ion in several points. Eis opinion that a 
community miglit jiropcrly restrain the liberty 
of public bogging w’as of great assistance to 
those in Catholic eomitriea wlio sought to intro¬ 
duce rrforms iu tlie relief of the poor. On the 
other hand, his opinion that the “triple con¬ 
tract,” emUradus tnnus, defended by EoK 
(<^.tj.), was not usurious, was overborne for the 
time by tho Catholic counter-reformation. 
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[CakokLa^. See for estimates of Major’s posi* 
tion as a theologian, T. 6. Law in The Scottish 
Reoiew, April 1892 ; and the Life prefixed to 
Major’s History of Greater Britain (Scottish Hist 
Soc., 1892), by H. T. W. Mackay. For his eco¬ 
nomic opinions, see Ashley, JHcon, IHst^ i. pt. ii. 
pp. 340-341, 443-446.] w. J. a. 

MAJORAT, tho French and Gorman term 
(in Spanish Mayoraago) for an entailed real 
estate annexed to a title of nobility and 
descending by right of Primogf4NITURE {major 
naiu). Abolished in France at the timo of the 
Trench Revolution, majorats were re-established 
in 1806 by Napoleon under two forms: the 
majorat de propre mouvenmU founded by the 
head of the state with a grant of real estate or 
a pension for distingnisljed services, and the 
majorat mr dcinanJcy by which heads of 
families were legally antlmrised to settle thus 
their }irevionsly ac 4 nire<l real property. The 
jiension.^ hitherto jiaid by the slate have been 
redeemed this year (1 iMlf)). Aller 1830, when 
the peerage ooa.sed to bo liorodilary, the cioation 
of new Diirjorah was prohi'iitcd, and the exist¬ 
ing majorats sur demavde were restricted to 
two drr/rm or lives. Since 1848 the whole 
subject is exinliolled by articles 890 and 1048 
of tho Cndr ( V< il; thcsi; enact tJiat suhslilvfi(mf 
—entails of property,— either real or personal, 
are only valitl for one life, and in favour of 
grandchildren, or of eliildrcn of the brothers and 
sisters it tlic Donor dies without children ; this 
concession only applies to such poi-tion of his 
property tlio testator, if he has children, is 
alloweil to befpioath (see Bequest, Power ok). 
In Germany, the foundation of majorules is still 
allowed by law and such entailed prot»erty is 
included under the general jndieial name of 
Familienf(dci(pvimissc. Peraonal as well as 
real property thus, but generally 

only when tho value exceeds a niinimum wliich 
varies in eaoli particular state. In Pmssia a 
settlement of personal jiroperty cannot bo less 
than a money cajntal df 30,000 marks (say 
£1600), and a real estate thus disposed of must 
at least yield a net mcome of 7600 marks or 
£375. In other respects, tho conditions required 
also vary between one state and anotlior; for 
instance in Prussia the real osUites must be rural 
estates, Lnndgulcr^ houses being excluded. TJio 
general jwiucijAc is that tho* settled estate 
must be important on uigh to uphold Iho 
prosj>erity of tho lamily, which consequently is 
endowed by Uw w.’th a ]iennanent right of 
control. 

Tn the eastern provinces of Pru^oia 1976 estates 
eoveii )g 1,408,860 hectares (3,.5:^2,160 acres), 
land, or 6*20 pei' cent of the whole teiTilorial 
area aro thus owned mostly by princely and noble 
families. This ifrojiortion of the total fierritory 
is larger than it is in CiK-Leithau Austria, whore it 
only reaches 4*1 pe" cent, covoiing 880 estates. 
This description of Hi iited ownership is, in fact, 
only ciut with in the districts where feudal 


influences and traditions havo maintained theit 
former ascendency. Of the above-mentioned East 
Prussian estates 197, or 92 per cent, have an areo 
larger than 1000 hectares (2500 acres). More than 
300 estates have been settled thus since the end of 
the first half of the present century ; liowever, it 
ought not to bo forgotten that the linger portion 
of Familienfideicommissc (see Fidbicomvism’m) 
established during this century were formerly 
hold by feudal tenures, which have ilisaiipeared. 
Of the estates larger in ' xtent than 1000 lieetaies 
(2500 acres), 43'4 per c-iit are fanned, 34*2 
managed by stewaids and only 22‘4 administrirt, 
i.e. personally managed, by the lu-lder lnrnself. 

Tills survival of iiri'.iociafic ter.urc <>!' !,md is 
not always considered a-' iuvariably aiKant lu'isous, 
ami fe<ars have often be -n «xprc>si d tli.,: / ni«ay 
lead to an exce.ssne ':'jnceiitiiiti( u ot hnded 
property in the himd-i o*' a fiv and, 

when tho owner for tn. ibne ^ eiug be.i 'ilv'i) 
debt, to an iiiferior system of ciilt.\aU<ru ♦ It ik 
also pointed out Ibd this coiK.entralion leading t>. 
the extension of the Latikundium (7.I') is (sped 
ally to bo deprecated in a countiy wlinc tin 
jiojuilalion is raiiidly iiiereasii'g, aii’d where an 
increasing proportion of tho inhabitants may thns 
be cut off from tho ])Ossession of land. 

To condnde, the German Anerbeaud Hofrecht 
in its modern form, to a certain extent founded 
on the same principle as the American Home¬ 
stead AND Exkmition Laws, i.H intended to pro¬ 
tect Kinall pciisiiut owneiship against the risk of 
division, but it is not enacted that (he Hof tho 
family (iwclling wiUi laud, shall l>e inherited by 
the eldest lidr. In seme districts it is transmitted 
by Minorat, in others recourse is had to ballot 
or even to drawing by lot, whenever the owner 
has not cxcrclsod his right to ajjpoint tlic heir 
expectant among bis natural and legal heirs. 
The former has nUva>s lo indcuniiry the latter. 
(Miaskowski, Das ErbreeJU. und die Orumlcigen' 
tump^erlHlung in Deutschland, 1882-4.) 

[1^ Majorat in HoltzendoiIT, Enfajdopcedie des 
Rechts (lAJipzig, 1870X and Fuhicotrimisse in Con¬ 
rad’s Ilandworterhuch der Staatsxoissenschaflcn.'\ 

E. oo. 

MAKER (of Promissory Note). A pro¬ 
missory note is a signed unconditional promise 
in writing to pay a certain sum to, or to the 
orrltT of, a siiecifioil person, or to licarer. UTie 
person who makes tho promise is called the 
maker of tho note. Sometimc.s he is sjioken of 
as the “drawer,” but he must be distinguished 
from the drawer of a bill of exchange. The 
drawer of a bill Is only liable if the drawee or 
aceeiitor dishonours it. The position of the 
maker of a note is analogous to that of the 
acceptor of a bill. Ho is the princi 2 »al debtor 
on the instnunciit. He undertakes to pay it 
according to its ten our, "and is “ ^eluded from 
denying to a holder in due course the existence 
of the i>ayee and his then capacity to indorse.” 

[Bills of Exchaugo Act, 1882, §§ 88, 89.} 

U. D. 0. 

MAKING-TJP(on the stock exchange). Twice 
every month a general settlement takes place 
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in the atock exchange, when accounts are made 
up ill all stocks and sharia other than those 
in the consols dcpai-tment, in which the settle¬ 
ment takes })lace only once a month. A settle¬ 
ment is prolonged over three days. On the 
tirst day attention is given to the making-up 
of accounts. For speculators, this is a very 
important matter. It is then that they dis¬ 
cover the exact amount of “difl'erences,” to be 
paid or received, on limning accounts. A 
speculator has, say, an account open for the rise 
in a ci’.i taiu stock which he has bought at 80; 
the stock, at the time of making-up, is 81, and 
the giuss dilfcronco due to liim is 1 per cent of 
the amount bought. The real difroi*enco is 
less by the broker’s charges. If the stock has 
fallen to 79, he has to pay a difTercnce of 1 
per cent in addition to the broker’s charges. 
On the making-up day, acjcounts are also earned 
ovoi’*if it be found possible to renew bargains, 
till the succeeding sottlcmout, when a Contango 
or a llACKWAtuiArioN (q.v.) is charged for the 
acAHimmodMiou. Speculators inquire keenly 
ah ut the state of markets on making-up day, 
indicAtions Iieing oblainablc of the extent and 
strcngLii or weakiifss ol tim sjieculativo account 
open. As a rule, Iml not invariably, the account 
J.S unwieldy when tlie contangoes are high, and 
strong u iicn those charges are low. A. 15. 

MAIjA VIDIUS. See Fidk.s, Bona, Mala. 

MAJ.A]X)LTA,MALl':TOlJTE,MAi;rOI>TE. 
The crigin of Customs Duties (g.r.) in Eiig- 
laiif] is wrapped in gi*eAt obscurity. Probably 
tliey arose from an early royal right of Pius- 
Aor. and Pre-emition, which developed iiiU) 
PuHVRYAN('E in the case of domestic produce, ' 
and : do customs in the case of exports and 
imperil. Originally the charges at the ports 
weic arbitrary and uncertain, but they,were 
gradually limited and fixed by custom. Any 
charge over and above the customary dues was 
called ina^a toUu, or evil tax. Tims in art. 41 
of Matjun morohants am gi'anted 1 jcdoin 

to enter and quit tlic kingdom dne (mnihiis 
malis toUis, In 1275 the timt parliamentary 
gmnt of customs is made to the crown, namely 
half a mark on the sack of wool and on three 
hundred wool fells, and a mark on the last of 
leather, ami tlicse export dirties came to be 
known as the inagiui sive antfqua wsivrm. 
Frwn this time the woixi maltolte acquires a 
detmiLO and technical meaning, viz. an addi¬ 
tional cliargo of forty shillings on the sack of 
word levied by the arbitrar% autlioiity of tlio 
king. In this sense it is expressly prohibited 
in clause vii. of the new articles added to the 
charter in the greaPconlirnnuion of 1297. From 
this time any oxeoptional charge upon wool, over 
and above the recognised customs, can only be 
made by authority of parliament; in other 
words the mola folia beemnes the Subsipiks. 

[Stubbs, l^’lect Charters —Hall, The Custom- 
Bfivenue of England^] B. L. 


MALCHUS, KaelAuoustvok(1770-1840). 
was minister of the kingdom of Westphalia in 
the times of Napoleon, and later on ministei 
of finance of the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

He wrote, besides minor works, the Organitmi* 
der liehOrden (organisation of state olficiala), 1821; 
the Poliiik ^ irni&rm Staatsvmadtang (Policy 
of the interior administratiou of the State), 1823; 
a Statistik und Staaten Kunde (The science of 
Descriptive Statistics), 1826, and liis Handbuch der 
Finanaioissenschaft und FinaiusverioaUuiig (Hand¬ 
book of the science and administration of Finance) 
1830, the latter dedicated to the King of Prussia. 
Itosciier considers him as having been a trust¬ 
worthy oiOciul, but deficient in systematisation, 
range of ideas, and historical linowledge, still 
trustworthy for information on contemporary in¬ 
stitutions and statistics {Oesch. der Nat. Ode. in 
Deiitschlraidf pp. 741-749). He also published 
in 1838 a survey of the regulations adopted by 
saving banks thioughout Europe, IHe Sparkassen 
in ICmopn. B. ca. 

MALEBRANCHE, Nicolas (16.38-1715), a 
priest of tlie Roman Catholic church, and a 
member of the oratory at Paris, was one of the 
ablest of the followers of Dcs Cartes, while his 
ascetic training licld liim back from being an 
.Tbiwlute adherent of his phi]o.sophy. Though 
not himself a direct contributor to economic 
theory, Malebraiicho is of interest to thostudonts 
of economics; hiswoiks form a good example 
of the influence which those whose jdiilosophic 
thought is deep, but general, may exercise over 
that special study; ho is considered to have 
inspired Quesnay and his pupil (Victor) 
MiitABKAU with their ultimate postulate of an 
order of nature, as “the principle and basis of 
natiiial rights and natural law” (Mirabcau, loe. 
cil. ir{*-a). QuesiiAy devoted himself during 
his youth to the writings, 

ami Mirabcau quofesuiowholo of the second 
chapter of the Traite de Morale in the preface 
to the Philo.^o})ye rnrah (1763), as giving an 
ideal exposition of “ order ” as “the central and 
rallying point of iin* wisdom.” It should be 
noted, however, that whereas by “order,” 
Miraleau means the course of “the physical 
laws of nature,” observation of, and obedience 
to, w’h’"h is man’s “solo and worthy guide”; 
and apart from which he only “begets abstract 
and general i(^s, and is lost in the crowd of 
the pliantoms of his imagination,” he would, 
had he studied the first chapter, have seen that 
a recluse like Malebraiicho virtually took the 
opposite view. The latter distinguishes ‘ ‘order” 
from “ nature,” calling it “ D'rdix) inimuable, ’ 
knowable only to reason, its subjective counter¬ 
part, when sense and imaginalion are shut out; 
and to follow which alone is viiluc, while to 
follow j^ature is sometimes to “wound order.” 
He rejects the stoic identification of following 
God with following nature, and merely allows, 
that, “although the oi-dcr of natuio is not 
precisely our law, and submission to it is in no 
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way a yirtiis, it must be observed that one has 
often to take account of it," i.e. when "tlic 
immutable order" requires it Malebrancbe’s 
order is not tlio moral order, if positive morality 
be meant “Morality changes according to 
countries and times.” It was rather an ideal 
order, or order of “abstract ethics,” viewed as 
part of the divine plan of the univeme, in which 
spirit was considered almost to the exclnsion of 
anything so transient and uninterosliiig as 
matter. 

[Traite de Moral-e (1684, 1697, 1707), d. II. 
Joly, Paris, 1882.—C()s.s^^ lntr<Ml. to (he Slvdy of 
Political Economy, London, 189^1, p. 266.—Mira- 
beau, V., Philoaophie ruralc, Paris, 1763.—A'owr. 
Piet, de VEconomie pohUqne, art “ Que-snay.” 
—Bonar, Philosophy and Pol. Kcon., 1893,1). 14.6. 
Seees))ccially Hasbach On MalebrancM's Injluciice 
on Ques^my aiul Ifu'. Physiocrats.] c. a. f. 

MALESlllJlRBEB, CnitiVriEN Guim.atjme dk 
Lamoionon I)E (1721-1794), waa, under Louis 
XV., president of the court of Aids and director 
of the Librairic (ofiico of tlie Censorship, and for 
licensing the printing of hooks), evinced a most 
liberal spirit in these functions, and was exiled 
from Paris when, in tho last years of this reign, 
the courts of justice were dissolved by autlio^'ity 
of tho king. Under Louis XVI., Maleslierbes 
was recalled, mode a minister at the same time 
as his friend Tuuoot (j.-y.), 1774, and again in 
1787 ; ho defended tho king during liia trial 
before the national convention. He peri.slied 
on the scaffold. | 

Malesherbcs, who was a member both of the ' 
Paris academy of sciences and of the French 
academy, has written n great number of memorials 
and notices on varhius subjects; only a few ol 
these have been printe.!. Tlie following should 
be noticed here: The Mbnoire sur les Moyens 
edaccHeror *»•>.'»■'rT" cm France, 1790— 
read before the Itoyal Socieiy ol Agriculture; it 
insists that the society should establish branches 
in the provincial towns, so as to be a boaid ol 
correspondence and of dillusion of useful theo¬ 
retical aud experimentaf knowledge both for 
scientific men and resident professional agricul¬ 
turists—and the Idcps d'un Agriculteur patriote 
twr U dt/richemcrU des terres incultes, 1791. 
Waste lands are generally dry and meagre; to bring 
them under cultivation rev-piirea either heavy in¬ 
vestments of money, which cajiitalists are unwilling 
to supply, or a very strict economj^ in their work¬ 
ing which can only he i^xpected if the lalwurer 
himself works for bis own profit. The best 
solution of the problem would he to let such lauds 
to tenants according* bj the system of Donusinc 
eongktble (aeo Land Tenorfs) used in Brittany. 

R. ca. 

MaLESTROIT, Seioneur dk—( second half 
of 16th century) member of the royal council of 
France, and comptroller of tho mint (dnfait des 
mannoies), was the author of Les ParaSxes sur 
It fait dea Memnolcs (Paris, 156^6). 

Malcst»^i1 would bu quite forgotten if bU book 
had not cnllail forth, the celebrated lUponet and 


Discovrs . . . pour rfpanse aux paradcxces du sieitt 
de Malestroit, by Bodjn (^.d. ). Malestroit main¬ 
tained that prices had not risen iu France for 
three centuries, gooils l>eing always exchanged for 
tho same quantities of gold or silver, the standard 
of the coins having been lowered in tho same pro¬ 
portion a.s tho prices had apparently risen. “Tlie 
metals being tho true and just criteria of the high or 
low prices of things,” this lowering would have boon 
harmless for the subjecia of llic French monarchy 
if their TcbelUou.s temper had not led them to 
refuse the coins at the value iin])osed by the lawful 
will of the sovereign. In fact, Malestroit adheres 
to the doctrine of some Canoni.sts respecting valor 
intposUus aud valor e-ctrinsecus, and considers coins 
tt.H purely represciilativo .signs of value, destitute 
of any intrinsic value of their own (see Canon 
Law). 

[Baudrillart, Jam Jlodin et .son imps, 1863, 
pp. 168-169 ; S(!e also MalynBS.] B. oa. 

I MALLET, Jhan-Roland (d. 1736), hijad of 
the liiiance dc})artmoiit of Louis XIV., under 
the controller-general Desmarets, by whoso 
orders he wrote : -- ^ 

(hmplcs rendn.s de iadininistralion des finances 
du royaume de France jieniiant les onze dernicrca 
annccs du r^gne de J/enri le rhjiw de Louis 
XII/., et svixaniC'dng annCes du regne de Louis 
XlF., avec des recherches sur Vorigine des impCts 
snr les rew.n^ts et depnises de nos rois, depuis 
Philippe le. lit'l jusqiid Louis XIW, et dijerents 
m^moircs sur le nurnScairc et sa ralcur sous les troia 
r^gnes ci-dtssus. Pari.s, 1720. Reprinted by 
Nccker with and introd., 1789. A. L. 

MALLET, Sm Louin (1823-90), grandson of 
Mallei' du Pan, and son of .lolm Lewis Mallet, 
who was jduecd by Pitt in the audit ofiico alwut 
1800, entered tho same ollico in 1839, and in 
1817 the l)oard of Lrado. In 1860 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant commiH.sioticr for drawing 
u]) Uriir under the treaty of commerce with 
France. Ho was made a momber of the council 
of India in 1872. In 1875 he became penna- 
nent under secretary of state for Iinlia and had 
a leading share iu the reconstruction of tlic 
customs taritr. lie was a bimetallist. 

His son Mr. Bernard Mallet collected his 
articles and pamphlets, Free Kxduinge (1891)— 
and wrot(5 f^ir fjouis Mallet: a Pecord of PvMic 
Service Old PoJifi'''d Ideals H. n. T. 

MALLET DU PAN, Jacques (1749-1800), 
bom near Geneva, dio4 in England, collahoratw 
with LiNGUE'r in his Annalcs, to which he 
published a supplementary series M^moires At«- 
loriqsies, poIUiques et liltiraircs (1779-82). Ho 
went to Paris in 1784 and contributed to the 
M&rcure. de France, in which his account of the 
debates of the assembly in the early Mvolutiou- 
aiy period is very valuable. wso edited 
Journal historique et politique de Q^ve (Paris, 
1784-88). He came to England in 1798, where 
ho made many friends and founded tho Meretire 
Eritannifjtte (1798-1800). 

Besides some economic contributions to the 
above-mentioned periodicals, Mallet du Pan added 
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notes to the tranBlatioii from the English of Re- 
marqws mr h tarif RraiU de commerct conclu 
enlre la FraTice et VAnglcterre (Paris, 1788, 8vo). 

H. R. T. 

MALLKT, P. H. (1730*1807), a professor at 
Gonc .a, wrote De la ligue Ransdatique, Genfevo, 
1805, 8vo., which only claims to be a r4\iine 
and not a history. H. R. E, 

MALON, Benoit (1841-1893). Born in a 
village of central Prance, he made his way to 
Pads la a workman, and from 1866, the year of 
his adUiation to the Intkunational, took an 
active part in most of the stnkes and ropnblican 
manifestations during the later years of the 
emj)iro. A member of the Commune (g.v.) of 
Paris, 1871, Malon c8cai)od after its suppression, 
to Geneva, and studied the works of the leading 
sociologists and economists. Of these, .1, Stuart 
Mill yiiKjars to have been his favourite autlior. 
He tflen Ix'gan to mite on social subjects; in 
this ho was indefatigable; and, returning to 
France, founded Iho Jtevtie Socialiste, of which 
he was editer. This publication is tlie organ of 
the so-called French scientific socialists. 

As stated ill his lost book /^e Sitcialisme InU'gral 
(1892), Maloii’s views may be sumniariKe<l as 
Allows. Ho agreed with Maux that the work¬ 
ing class is at the present time the victim of 
a financial and industrial capitalism, founded 
thiough an abuse in the appropriation of part 
of tile prouuco of labour, lie demurs to Marx’s 
statement that in its course the whole history 
of mankind has always been dcterniiued by 
puroly economic and materialistic causes; ho 
asserts that idealistic motives have also often 
ius]>ired great hi.stoiical movements. Conse¬ 
quently for h in, HO<’ialistic i-efonns, to be com- 
ph'lo, must be “integial," in other words give 
sutisfaciion to **nll tlie sentimental and moral 
forces which reside in the human soul.” ^His 
ultimate aim is the socialisation of all the agents 
of produitioii. This would produce a stale of 
social organisation where “the means of production 
will be in common, the produce (list ihuted 
according to justice, and consumption remain 
free.” ileprecaling violence, Malon urges as a 
transitional measure the immediate rcsuinj)'-on by 
the state of banka, railways, mines, and quunies, 
and the inmiieipallsntion of gas and water com* 
panics, tramwayr>, ami even cabs, as well as the 
foiuidatioD of a ministry of labour and an eight 
hours bill. For a self-taught man, the extent of 
Melon’s reading was really considerable, though 
his inquiries into the conditions of life during the 
middle strike the reader by want of insight. 
This is no doubt due to his pa<^sioiiate antagonism 
to the Church. 

Besides the Socialisme IntSgra!-^ Malon pub¬ 
lished VInternationale, son hisfoire i i ses principes 
(1872).— Spartams (1878).— VIHstoire critique 
de tJ^cowmlc Voliiique (1876).— VHistoire d%i 
Sodalime (6 vols. 1882*?r')—a French translation 
of Lasaalle’s Arbeit und Capital, ami of Schaeffle’s 
Quinlessenx des Socwlivms, and contriiiuted num¬ 
berless articles to socialistic reviews and news¬ 
paper. 


MALOUET PiBRBB-ViCTOR, Baron (1740- 
1814), was a distinguished naval and colonial 
administrator, the miiiistcr and Mend of Louis 
XVI. In 1763 he entered tlie Admiralty, and 
was sent to Rochefort, wliere he superintended 
the enibai-lcalion of the expedition for colonising 
Guiana. IIo was sub-commissioner and inten- 
(lant at San Domingo from 1767 to 1774, and 
it was here that ho preiiarcd the materials for 
his snbsc(iueut work on colonial administration. 
He came under the notice of M. do Sartinos, 
who entrusted him with the examination of 
the projects submitted for the colonisation 
of Guiana. Malouet, now naval commissary- 
general, obtained the adoption of his own views, 
and was sent to Cayenne charged with their 
exeention. In 1779 ho was recalled, but his 
schemes were carried out by the engineer Guisan, 
to whom he had explained them. 

In 1780, after negotiating a loan of £6,000,000 
from the Genoese, ho was apjiointcd naTOl 
intendant at Toulon; an office he retained for 
eight years. In 1789 he was elected deputy 
for lliom. He continued to be a firm adherent 
of the Bourbon cause, and an admirer of the 
British constitution. In 1792 he was obliged 
to seek refuge in England. In 1801 his advice 
was courted as to the best way of reorganising 
the French navy. He was appointed naval 
commissaiy-gcneral, and in 1803 was scut to 
superintend the new arsenal at Antwerp. Here 
he remained for six years, dii'ecting the immense 
naval undertakings and co-operating in the 
taeasures which obliged the English to withdi-aw 
from Wnlchercn, In 1810 he was nominated 
counsellor of state, hut in 1812 his independent 
expression of opinion caused him to be exiled 
from Paris. In 1814 ho was once more 
cntnisted witli the a^nimstratioi^f the uavy, 
but he died before the work. 

Malouet wrote:— Afhnoire sur Vesdavage des 
nhjres, Paris et Neufchatel, 1788, 8vo.— Lettres 
(i sea emmettants, 1789, 8vo.— Mhnoires aur 
Vadministration de la marine el dea cofomea, 1789, 
8 vo.— Ojfinion aur lea ..lesurea propoacea par JIM. 
de Mirada ti et de Lamelk, rrlaiivement d la 
sAreU intiirieure et exterieure du royaame, 1789, 
8 vo.— Gollection de sea opinions d VassembUe 
nationa'-'. Paris, 1791-92, 3 voLs. 8vo.— Ddfenae 
de lj>uia XVLy 1792, 8vo. — ICxamen de cette 
question: Quel sa a pour lea cdoniea de V A ratrique 
U rcauliai de la rh'olution /ranfaise, de la guerre 
qui en eat la suite, et de lapaix qui doit la termiuert 
Paris, 2ud ed., 1796, 8vo (Ist ed., London). 

-Lctire d un vimbre du parleinent aur t’intirit 
de I'Europe au saLni dea colonies de I'Am^rupte, 
1797, ^Collection de et correa^r 

dances oi^cielles aur tadm.ini’itrcdion dea colonies ei 
ncAanvment aur la Ouianefran^aise et hollandaise, 
i Paris, an X. (1802), b vol 8vo, avoc cartes et 
\Ama.-%Co'R8i^ationa kustoriques sur Vempire de 
\ I'arin^e chez lea andena et lea moderwa, Anvers, 
' 1810, 8vo. A. L. 

MALT SILVER is defined by Jacob under 
i the name of nitiWacot as money paid for n^iking 
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malt. Scot is A.S. money. In the 
cnstumal of Meopham, Kent, it oociira in tho 
form of malt-gavdy and in the rental of Kaatry 
in the same county as mall-renl and malt-penny. 
Those who owed service to tho lord of the manor 
were obliged to use the village mill or pay a 
fine. Prof. Tliorold liogei*s, in Agriculture and 
Prices in Hmjland, gives tho prices paid for the 
manorial service of making malt for several 
years between 1270 and 1400, chiefly from the 
south-eastern counties. These prices vary from 
Id. a quarter in 1270 to 6d. in 1361, and 2d. 
in 1380. The mill being the fi’aiichi.so of the 
lord, he paid no fixed price for tJie service, and 
lienee the variation iij jmymonta. Malt silver, 
which is money j)aid by, not to, tlio tenant, if 
connected with this seiwice of making malt, 
means the fine ]>aid to tho lord for oxoiniition 
therefrom. The word silver, however, in com¬ 
pound w'onls has generally the meaning of toll, 
and malt silver or scot was more probably the 
fine paid by tenants for liberty to make their 
own malt. 

[Jacob’s Law DicUonamj. — Somner, W., 
Treaiisc of OaveUdnd (1660). —Thorold Rogers, 
The History of Agriculture and Prices in Kng- 
i. ii. (1866).] M. T. M. 

MALT TAX. See Taxation. 

MALTHUS, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). 
Tho name apjiears variously in parochial regis¬ 
ters, but the form Maltlius is as old as the 
15th century, and tho two branches of the 
family, the Yorkshire and the Rerkshire, can 
be traced from that date. The economist lie- 
lon^ to the Berkshire branch, to which also 
most jirobably belonged hVaiicis Malthns, Ibo 
author of a bwk in French and in English on 
Military Fire\oorks (1629, etc.), and Thomas, 
the publisly^nA Tn-!i}JiMu(end 'if 3 7th century). 
The great-grandfather ot -ihe economist was 
Daniel Malthns, Queen Anne's apothecary, and 
the friend of Sydenham tho jthysician, after 
whom ho named his only son Sydenham. 
The son of Sydenham Malthua, Daniel, father 
of the economist, was a man of considerable 
attainments. He corresponded with Voltaire, 
and was the literary executor of Rousseau. 
On his little estate, the Rookery, near Dorking 
in Surrey, his second son, Thomas Robert, w'as 
born. Thomas Robert was educated first under 
the Rev. Richard Graves at Claverton, near 
Bath, and then under Gilbert Wakefield in his 
private school at Nottingham. In 1785 he 
went to JcBus College, Cambridge, where he took 
hi‘ ’'igree (B.A.), and was ninth wrangler, in 
1788. He became fellow of his college in 1797. 
In all his early life Malthus was brought into 
close contact with the supporters of radical not 
to say revolutionary views; and hi^. father 
was a zealous partisan of the new doctrines. 
Yet the son, when he first thought of author¬ 
ship in 1797, and wrote tho Crisis, a political 
pamphlet never piiihlishod, was a cautious and 


moderate whig, as he remained all his life. He 
took orders and a curacy at Albury, whither his 
father had removed in 178 7. Godwin’s Enquirer 
(1797) was naturally a topic of conversa¬ 
tion hotwcon fatiier and son ; their discussion 
“started a general question of the future im¬ 
provement of society ; and the author at firat 
sat doA\Ti with an intention of mcrely^stating 
his thoughts to his friend, upon pijmr, in a 
clearer manner than he thought he could do 
in conversation. But, as tlie subject opened 
upon him, some ideas ocuunod whicli he did 
not recollect to have mot wilh before” (IVoface 
to lCs.say, 3798), and lie accordingly wrote and 
published a hook called An Essay on the Prin¬ 
ciple of Population as it affects ihe Future 
Improveme'nt of Eociety, with remarks on (he 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Candorcct, aTid 
other JVriters. 

In his ))rcface (dated 7ih Juno 179^) the 
then anonymous author says he has “read 
some of the speculations on the future im¬ 
provement of society in a temper v6iy (UUVrent 
from a wish to find them visionary,” but he 
sees “groat and unconquemhle diflicuUies” in 
the way of human improvement (p. 7). Tlie 
power of pojmlation is indefinitely greater than 
the power in the earth to piwhico sulisistence 
for man (p. 13). Tliisproposition depends on the 
two “postnlata”: i. “That food isncce.ssary to 
tho existence of man ; ii. that the passion be¬ 
tween tho sexes is necessary, and will remain 
nearly in it8prftaentstate”(p. 11). “ Topul.ation, 
when unchecked, increases in a gcomclrical 
ratio. Subsistence iucrea.scs only in an arith¬ 
metical ratio ” (p. 14); but, “by that law of onr 
nature which makes fooil necessary, the effects 
of those two unequal powers must bo kept equal” 
(p. i4). AVriters like Adam Smith, Hume, and 
especially AVai-i,ACE (p. 8), have seen this before; 
but they have not shown tho way in which the 
levelling must take place. There is a constant 
check on population from the dillicnlty of sub¬ 
sistence. It is no difficulty peculiar to man. 
The race of plants and the race of animals ex- 
IKirienco it; nature scatters the seeds of life 
profusely, but is sparing in the nourishment 
necessary for tho rearing of them ; tho resulte 
are waste of seed, sickness, and premature 
death. Among mankind the clfects aro misery 
and vice—fhe fonner certain, tho latter prob¬ 
able (pi>. 15, 16). In no place and at no time 
“has the power of population been left to 
exert itself with perfect freedom ” (p. 19). The 
manners have never been so pure and simple or 
the food so abundant that no cl 'k has existed 
to early mamages “among tu^ lower classes 
from a fear of not providing well for their 
families, or among tlie higher classes from a 
fear of lowering their condition m life ” 
(pp. 18,19). Yet in all societies the instiJict is 
so strong that there is “ a constant effort towards 
an increase of poiJulation. This effort as oon 
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itantly tends to subject tbe lower classes of 
society to di^ti-css, and to prevent any great per¬ 
manent amelioration of tlieir condition" (p. 29). 
It results in oscillations between coini)ara- 
tivo comfort and distress—the distress caused 
by the increase of population due to previous 
comfort, and the comfort caused by the thin¬ 
ning cl<)wn of the previous excess of population 
(pp. 29-31). This phenomenon is veiled by 
the diilerenee between nominal and real wages, 
and it is subject to many otlier “interrupting 
causes" in modern times. But the general 
princijdos remain true of all states of mankind, 
the savage and barbarian (ch. iii.), ami the 
European (eh. iv.), including Ihigland. Where 
thejKwitivo check, r('])rcssiiig an increase already 
jeguu, is not traceable (p. 71), tlierc is the 
ireveiitivo, which “ ojierates in some degree 
;hroiigh all the ranks of society in iingland ” 
p. C3^. Even the lowest classes have a love 
if iudcpenJcnce and hiar of letting their 
amilics sink in the scale of comfoit. “The 
parish law*‘»r England, it must be confessed, 

B a system of all others the mnst calculated 
5 radually to weaken this .sentiment" (p. (58). 
hie poor laws “tend to depiess the general 
jomlition of the jmor"—(1st) by tending to 
increase population without increasing food; 
[2nd) bj'^ din'Inisliing tbo share of the indus¬ 
trious (pp. 83, 84). They have contributed to 
:aisi tlio price of provisions, and lower tbe 
"cal }»vi(‘e of labour (p. Si5). Mr. Pitt’s Poor 
Bill (tlu'u und< r discussion, 1797-98) has the 
defect mentioned ; it lemls to increase popula¬ 
tion without increasing the food (p. 94; cp. p. 
134). 

'j’hat these cheeks are the tnie causes of the 
slow rt-Teasoof population in Europe is shown, 
Malthus thinks, by tbo eompaiatively ryiid 
incre.T*.c that follows the removal of them. In 
a new colony, as in America, there is much 
room vud food, and the “knowledge an.l in¬ 
dustry an old state ojicrate on the h rtile 
unappropriated land of a new one " (p. 137). 
“Throughout all the northern colonies the 
I>opulation was found to double itself in U.eiity- 
five years” (p. 105), in some even in tiftcon 
(p. 106), while the settlements first colonised 
increased slowly or came to a staiidsUll (p. 107). 
Wallace and Condoucet are both wrong in 
supposing that the difficulty of an “overcharged 
population" can only occur in a very remote 
futuio (p. 142 scq.). It has always been felt, 
and is felt now (cp. p. 153). Condorcet’s plan 
for jirovidiug every one with a comfortoble 
piovisiou for a family would only lead to a 
gi-eatcr iucrease of population (p. 160). Con¬ 
dorcet’s idea of the “organic perfectibility" 
of tbe race, including the indefinite lengthen¬ 
ing of life, is not foimdcd on scientific argument, 
that is to say, on observed facta (pp. 157,168). 
By attention to breed, and condemning all the 
bad specimens to celibacy, no doubt “a certain 


degree of improvement similar to that among 
animals might take pUoo among men" (p. 170) 
Otherwise the increase in longevity w'ould only 
give grsater weight to the “argument of jiopu- 
iation"(p. 171). Godwin’s system of equality, 
to be produced by reason and conviction, “wears 
much more the promise of {icrmaiieiico than 
any change effected and maintained by force " 
(p. 174). But Godwin dreams that all can live 
in the midst of jdenty and share alike in the 
bounties of nature (p. 173), all causes of misery 
and vice being removed, reason governing 
instead of passion (p. 180 scq.), useless luxuries 
being abandoned unanimously, and “the 
sjiirit of benevolence, guided by impartial 
justice, dividing tlio produce among all the 
members of tlio society according to their 
wants" (p. 182). Such a society would 
tend even more than a new' colony to favour 
pojiulation,'especially as Godwin would abolish 
the form of maniage; and, in spite of the 
increased production duo to a better distnbu- 
tion of property, thei-e would be such a growth 
of numbers that the now equality would disap¬ 
pear, and the old struggle, as well as the old 
inequality, would come back (jip. 180-190, cp. 
pp. 194-198). A cause of distress is at work 
hero which cannot be traced to human institu¬ 
tions, but is due to buman nature itself (p. 191); 
and Godwin’s “society without government" 
would feel the force of it as much as the present 
.societies with governments. It would be found 
necessary in Godwin’s society to put some check 
i/U ]»o))ulalion, and the most natural and obvious 
w'ould bo “to make every man provide for his 
own childmi" (p. 199). “ And thus it appears 
that a society constituted according to the 
most beautiful form that imagination can con¬ 
ceive, with benevolence, for it^^uio^jag jn-inciple 
instead of self-lov^oiKi with every evil dis¬ 
position in all its members con-ected by reason 
and not force, would, from the inevitaldc laws, 
of nature and not from any original dc)>ravity 
of man, in a very hoA period degenerate into 
a soc’oty constructed upon a plan not essentially 
different from tliat which prevails in every 
known state at present, I mean a society divided 
into a cbiss of propnetore and a class of labouveiB, 
and with self-love for the mainspring of the 
great machine" (pj). 206-207). 

But the samI argument which proves that 
Godwin’s society would collapse if founded, 
serves also to prove that it never could be 
founded at all (p. 210 s«q.). The jiassion 
between the sexes shows no tendency whatever 
to disappear, and we have no reason to believe 
witli Godwin that in the future it will be the 
obedient servant of cool intellect. It is afeo a 
passion nerfectly in harmony with the nature ol 
man, aim in no wise an evil in itself (pp. 211- 
216). 

After disposing of Godwin’s attempts to prove 
the indefinite physical improvement end Ion- 
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gevity of man (ch. xii.), Maltbus finds fault 
with the abstract character of his reasoning 
(ch. xiii.), and jioints ont how subordinate is 
the pai*t played by mere reasoning in tlie alTairs 
of life. The later discussions in tlie Essay {e.g. 
ch. xiv. on “Perfectibility/' etc.) add nothing 
essential to the main arguments, though thereare 
remarks on wages, wealth, and capiUl of import' 
ance in view of his general economic doctrines 
{e.g. ch. xvi. 321 ; ch. xvii.). Afb'V telling ns 
how’ Dr. Price had unwittingly been the means 
of convincing him of the truth of his new views 
on the ratios of increase, Malthas concludes 
his book with a brief statement of his own 
philosophical view of the world. The world is 
to man a state of Uial; without the wants of 
the body, and the dilliciilty he finds in supply¬ 
ing them, his intellect would uot be develoj)ed. 
The law “ that po])ulation should increase muclj 
faster than food" (p. 3G1) is calculated to pro¬ 
duce exactly the strong bUiihiIus that was 
needed for intellectual activity as well os for 
industry of any kind. In the sjimo way moral 
evil seems necessary to the creation of moial 
excellence (ch. xix.). 

The Essay of 1798 was auonyinou.s, but it 
made a great sensation, and its author was soon 
known. Godwin and he met in Jjondou in 
August 1798, and a coiTospondciice followed, 
of which something i.s given in Godwin’s Life 
(ch. i. p. 321). The arguments of Godwin and 
others made some impresaiuii; and in thinking 
of a new edition the “author of tlie essay” 
revised his work not only by the aid of travels 
of his own in 1799 and 1802, but in the light 
of abundant criticism i>oured‘ uj>on him frtini 
all sides. An Investigation of the Catise of the 
present High Price of l^ovisioiiS (1800) con¬ 
tained a the Essay bear more 

directly on present society, as well as to illus¬ 
trate its principle “from the best authenticated 
4 iaccounts wo have of the state of other countries ” 
than England. Accordingly in 1803 Malthiis 
published under his own name the stout quai'to 
that embodies his mature views of his subject 
{An Essay on the Principle of Population^ or a 
view of its past and present effects on Human 
Ha]ppinesSy a new edition, very much enlarged). 
Besides hearing of vice and misery, we now hear 
of moral restraint as a cheeky on pojmlation. 
“ Of the preventive chocks, that which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications may properly 
bo termed moral restraint” (2nd ed., p. 11). 
The author confessds in his preface that he had 
taken too gloomy a view of human nature in 
his Inst essay. Accordingly, in this second, 
an allowance is made throughout for the in¬ 
fluence of moral restraint In the fourth book 
there are two chapters entirely dei^oted to 
this subject. He, recommends a “virtuous 
celibacy," a “prudential restraint,” a “period 
of dclayeil graiification,” the result of which, 
U generally adopted, would(he tliinks) that 


I “all squalid poverty would be removed from 
society, or at least be cou fined to a very few who 
had fallen into misfortunes against which no 
jtrudenee or foresight could provide " (p. 495). 
Whatever may be thought of the possibility of 
the general observance of such a rule of conduct, 
there is no doubt that Malthus sinctu-ely be¬ 
lieved that the chastity he recommended “has 
the most real and solid foundation in nature 
and reason, being apparently the only virtuous 
mean of avoiding the vice and misery whi<;h 
result from the princiide of jiopulation” {ib. 
p. 490). 

Apait from this introduction of moral re- 
stniiut, the principles of tlio first essay remain 
unaltered. But the application is dilTercnt 
Instead of very general illustrations, there are 
now detailed Jescri}>tion8 of tyjiical savage, 
barbai’ian, and civilised countries, drawn fi’om 
a wide range of authorities. These ficcupy 
more than half of the book. The utopias ol 
Godwin and Condorcot are di.sinissed in three 
short chapters ([>p. 8r>4-38<i), fcftcr which 
cmigiution and the ]'oor laws are disensHed, 
and the author slides into what m.ay be called 
economics proper, the relations of wealth to 
wages, of commerce to agricultuie, and the 
eflects of bounties on corn. Various aspects 
of the principle of population, especially Its 
bearings on charity and on civil liberty, are 
then considered. With all its qualifications of 
the theory of the first edition, this second gave 
much oilence by some iudisciect phrases and 
illustrations. The solemn contrast of the 
matron and the maiden lady, to the advantage 
of the latter, occurs in the second edition, pp. 
549-550; and disappoarnd aftcrwai'<l.s. The 
famous jmssage, describing “nature’s mighty 
feajit” and the uninvited guests,occurs there too, 
in connection with civil liberty (bk, iv. cli. vi. 
p. 531). It involves a denial of the nglU to 
supiiort, in the strict sense of the word right; 
and, though it occurs only in this edition of the 
£.ssay, Malthus never abandoned the position 
maintained in it. He considered that our poor 
laws, in conceding the right, were “ attempting 
to reverse the laws of nature.” Hence his pro- 
[losal that public notice should be given that no 
child bom of any marriage taking place after a 
year from the said notice, aiid no illegitimate 
child bom two years from said notice, should be 
entitled to parish relief,—also that the clergy 
when conducting the marriage service should 
call the attention of the husband to his obliga¬ 
tion to support hia own children and the 
wrongfulnoss of his mariying wlthsmt a fair 
prospect of being able to suppor. aem (bk. iv. 
ch. vii. p. 538). Ho does not approve of the 
prohibition of marriage by the state even where 
there Is no such prospect; it is enough to leave 
foolish men to the “punishment provided by 
the laws of nature ” (p. 639). 

There was much opposition to the views d 
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the essay. JHany of the replies to it are largely 
rhetorical and do not coueem us hoj*e. Mai thus 
disposed of his critics very temperately in the 
successive appendices to his various editions. 
The substantial soundness of his main ijositioiia 
is not disimted by economists now, and liis 
intlueuce on the study of statistics is admittedly 
gi’eat. • The nUbct of his essay and other works 
on general economic speculation will be con¬ 
sidered below. 

But tlie essay seems fairly open to the follow¬ 
ing comments. 

1. Tlie necessity of food and the necessity 
of the instinct of sox, his two j)Ostulatc8, arc 
not equally absolute. 

2. The growth of fiopulatiou and the increase 
of food are not well illusti-ated by a matlieniati- 
cal fonnula (geometrical and arithmetical ratio) 
which suggests greater exactness than the case 
allowf. 

3. The cxiuussion “ tendency ” is not applic¬ 
able to the gi’owth of pojiulation in the same 
sense as to li.c increase of food. Malthus admits 
this not pt‘rhaj)s with sufficient proiuiuencc 
and frequency. 

4. The [icriud.s of the doubling of population 
and of the doubling of food are stated too 
ahsolutely, in so far as the idea is sometimes 
convi'yed that, without rcsjK*ct of climate, race, 
and country, the periods will be nearly the 
same for all hi)man beings, if only the moral, 
political, and so(nal conditions are identical. 

5. Malthus off on speaks as if population must 
always increase up to the limits of the food as 
soon as these are sufficient to secure the standard 
of living (cp. Trad mi Rent, p. 8). But such 
an ins*auoe as I'Vmco shows that the standard 
may be secured and yet no increase take place. 
ITcncc It is not evident now, whatever it was 
in his days, that all countries feel the pressure 
of po]Hilation, exce])t in the sense that all 
either oxeroise jirovcntive checks or suUer from 
the posiLive. 

b. The argument of the biologists expounded 
by Hi‘rl)ert Si’ENcer, would show that pos¬ 
sibly in the futuie tin- intolh'etnal energies of 
man may grow at the expense of the sensual. 
The basis of this arguimnt, however, is not 
very firm (see Population). 

7. Malthus pro]ioscd late marriages as a 
remedy forover-po]>ulation; thenco-Malthusians, 
idmitthig the full force of his general argument, 

• propose as a remerly early marriages with re- 
strictiou of family (see Bu/ dlauou ; James 
Mill ; Place). The name Malthusian in its 
widest sense is applied to all who recognise the 
existence and the need of any checks on popu¬ 
lation. 

The firet achievement of Malthus was the 
exposition of Lire theory of population ; and 
his name has been associated so closely with this 
theory that, like Darv*in*s, it has added a new 
adjective to the language of civilised peoples. 


Ill's second acMevement was his contribution to 
the economic doctrine of rent. 

'Wlien tlio East India Conqiany resolved in 
1805 to found a College at Haileybury (Hcrt- 
foid) for tlie preparation of their cadets, they 
made Maltlius their first professor of histoiy 
and political economy, and he began bis duties 
at tlie opening of tlie eollege in 1807, continu¬ 
ing till his death in 1834. He twice ap|)earcd 
in print in defence of his college against the 
criticisms of Lord Orcnvillo and others. He 
lived at Hailcybmy very contentedly and in¬ 
dustriously, and was blessed with good physical 
health all his life. The jiainphlet on the 
Nature and R7vyress o/ JinU (1815) contains 
the substance of lectures delivered at Hailey¬ 
bury (see “Advertisement," or j)rcface, qf the 
pamphlet). Malthus liad intended to keep 
tlicse notes till he could include them with 
others in a regular treatise on iwilitical 
economy; but the agitation on corn duties, 
which w'as then at its height and had al¬ 
ready drawn from liim one pamiJilet, induced 
liim to follow it up by tliis other. In the first 
{Ohseri'atmis m the NJj'ccls of the Com Laws, 
J8l4) he had stated the arguments for and 
against ju'otection of agricnlturo, liolding the 
lialaneo between tlie two opinions, but hinting 
tliat the political dependence caused by a free 
trade was a serious evil, and that agriculture 
was more important than manufacture. In 
a third paui}»lilot [Oroiivds of an Opinion (wi 
the Policy of Restricting the ImporialUyn of 
An’cign Com, 1815), he jilainly advocated a 
temporary jnolootion, to keep up prices in 
order to keep up high farming. Between the 
t\vo others came the ti t on Rent, of much 
more coiisoquenco tha>' either. “The rent of 
land," ho says, “is the value 

of the whole profificc which remains to the 
owner of the land after all the outgoings 
belonging to its cultivation, of whatever kind, 
have been paid, ineli^ding the profits of the 
capital enijdoyed, .-stimated according to the 
usual and oidinary rate of the jirofits of agri¬ 
cultural stock at the time being." Tliis is the 
]>oiut towards which actual rents arc constantly 
gravitating ; and the immediate cause of rent 
is the excess of price above cost of production. 
How is such ejeess possible ? It is not due, 
as Say and Buchanan think, to the mono|>oly 
of property, though the idea is sometimeB 
countenanced by Adam Smith, but to three 
causes: (1) that the soil} ields more than enough 
to support tlie cultivator; (2) that the food 
and materials tlius procured cause an incre^e 
of population in proportion to them; and (3) 
that the fertile lands are comparatively 8cai*ce, 
(p. 8, p. 10). Hence the paradox that “the 
cause of the high price of the necessaries of life 
above the cost of production is to be found in 
their abundance rather than their seweity " (p. 
13). In the case of real monopolies like choice 
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ritjoyards, the suiiply does not raise up its own 
ieinaiid. It is otherwise with ugriculturc, 
where a lessened fertility diminishes the demand 
jy diminishing the population. On the otlier 
•land, where tertilo lands are to bo had in 
ibnndanec, as In the earlier perioils oi society 
>r in the colonics (p. 17), tlic result is high 
wages and proliis, but little or no rmit. lint 
the divci'sitics of soil make their clleet felt as 
time goes on. “Tlie accumulation of c.:i.]iital 
beyonti the means of employing it on land ol 
the greatest natural fertility and tlie greatest 
nlvantage of situation must necessarily lower 
profits, while the tendency of population to 
increase hoyoiid the means of subsistence must, 
after a time, lower the wages of labour” (p. 17). 
The cost of piodnction will thus fall; but tlio 
value of the product will rise, and its rise 
01*011168 an excess which is rent (p. 18). “The 
separation of rents us a kind of fixture upon 
lands of a certain ipiality is a law as invariable 
as the action of the principle of gravity.” llcnis 
are thus due not to human artifice but to the 
law’s of natui’c (p. 20). 

The rise and fall of rents arc governed 
by tliO four causes of the diminution of eo.st of 
production—(1) accumulation of ca]>ital and 
conseipient fall of profits; (2) increase of 
population and consequent fall of wages; (3) 
agricultural improvements and consequent 
diminution in the number of hands needed ; 
(4) increase in the jirice from increased demand, 
especially in a manufacturing nation, and 
conseijuont lowciing in the 'proportion of cost 
to jirico (p. 22). But these causes need not act 
together (]i. 26, cp. p. 34). 

The general principle is tmo that “rents 
naturally rise as the diiTerenct between the 
price of or/>dime. aDiL,tho cost of the instrn- 
meiits of productiou incrk..,ns’’ (p. 27). It is 
also tme that “a progressive rise of rents 
seems to be necessarily connected with the 
progressive cultivation of new land and the 
progressive iiniirovemeiit of the old,” while 
“a fall of rents is as necessarily connected 
with the throwing of inferior land out of, 
cultivation and the continued deterioration 
of the land of a superior quality” (p. 32). It 
follows also that “the jirice of produce in 
every progressive country must be just about 
equal to the cost of profluctiou on laud of the 
poorest quality actually in use, or to the cost 
of raising additional produce on old land, 
which yields only‘the usual returns of ugri- 
cultural stock with little or no rent” (p. 3.^, 
p. y “Com, in lefercnce to the quantity 
actually produced, is sold at its necessary price 
like manufactures” (p. 39). It is as with 
machinery in manufactures; when yjiprove- 
locnts are introduced but not carried out 
uuivorpally, the employers of the improved 
machines will reap uurplua y>rofits (cp. p. 66 
note). i.he manuiactmed article being demanded 


ingreater quantities than the improved machines 
can supply, and the price being accordingly 
fixed by the cost of producing tlio article 
by means of the old fa-shioned ones (cp. pp 
37-39, 41, 45). 

The Law of Diminisimnu UiiTUUNs was 
thus clearly formulated in tliis tiaci ou rent. 
Tliough logic^illy implied in the Lh^biy of 
population, it was not exprc.ssly slated in tlie 
essay of 1798 ; there are hints of it (especially 
p. 46 for extensive culLivntioii, ))p. 90 and 
107 note for iiiLeiisive, cp. 186-188). The 2ud 
edition of the essay (1803) is somcwhiit clearer 
ou the subject (p. 6 for iiitensivi-, p. 7 cx- 
Lensivo, C[>. the ooinnicnt on Anih'kson, ]). 
472). 'I’he essay did not contain the author’s 
mature \icws ou rent till its 6th edition 
(1817). These views appenr also, as might 
be expected, in the PolUical IhnwMy (1820 
and 1836). Tlicy were very little alfeclcd by 
the long e.orres])ondence of Malthus with 
Kieardo on the subject, still less by the 
public criticisms of the latter and o|iM‘Culloch, 
Torrens, and many olliers. The view of 
Malthus that agricultural iinprovonients laised 
leiits has on the whole been jn.stilied by ex- 
jierionco rather than Uicardo’s to the contrary 
efiect. 

The bearing of the law of population <»n 
W'ages is so close that this subject oceiipud the 
tliouglits of Maltlni.s from the first. He ob- 
.servos (Essay, 1798, p. 3.5), that “ fhe want of 
freedom in the market of labour, which occurs 
more or le.ss in all communities, either from 
parish laws or the more general eanso of the 
facility of combination .■i.moiig liic ih*h, and 
its ililllculty among the jioor, opciuti's to 
pieveiil the i>riee ol lalumr from rising at the 
na4jral period, and keeps it d(t\vn some time 
lunger, pciliaps till a ye.ar of scaicity, when 
the clamour is too loud and tlio necessity too 
ajiparcnt to be resisted.” “ It must have risen 
long before, but from an unjust conspiracy ” of 
the ricli {ih. p. 36). Ho starts therefore with 
no class prejudices in favour of the emjdoyer; 
but his “principle of population” compels 
him to believe that “no jtossible form of 
society could prevent the almost ccnslaiit 
action of mi.sery upon a gi’cat ]iart of mankind 
if ill a state of inequality, ami upon all if all 
were e(]ual ” (p. 36). Even though an English 
labourer docs not marry without reflection, or 
at the earliest possible age, be docs so soon 
enough and improvidently enough to find his 
chihireu more sickly than those of the richer 
classes. Tlio healtliiuoss of a oouatoy life is 
proverbial ; yet “the lads who .ive ploughs 
are very raroly seen with any appearance of 
calves to their legs” (p. 73). Combination it¬ 
self, which, ho allows, might quite possibly 
secure a shorter day’s labour (of 6 or 7 liours) to 
the labourers without prejudice to production 
j (p. 298, cp. p. 801), would hardly stand against 
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tlic necofaities of tho pooi*c8t. “Those tliet 
had largo families would naturally bo desirous 
of oxchaiigiiig two hours more of their labour 
for ail ampler quantity of subsistence,” and it 
would bo “ a violation of tho first and most 
sacred proporty tliat a man possesses to 
alteinjit by positive institutions to interfere 
witli ]#i3 command over his own labour” 
(p. 299). 

Real wages (“tho comforts of the labouring 
poor”) depend on tho “funds destined for 
the maiiitcnance of labour and will bo very 
exactly in proportion to the rapidity of this 
increase ” (p. 305), but Adam Smith was wTong 
in supposing that whatever increases “the 
revenue or slock of a society ” increases these 
funds. It is not so unless tho additional 
rovenuo is convertible into a jtroportioiial 
<piantity of food ; and this last is tnie in agri- 
cultuif but not in imuiulacturo (p. 300 scfj.). 

A rise of wages caused by an extension of 
mannfaeturo will be merely nominal if there i.s 
no proi)orti<*iial increase of provisions (j*. 307), 
for then tho price of provisions Avill rise and 
the real wages remain as they were before. 
Importation can never in a large country like 
ours be sullieiently great to prevent tbi.'>(p. 311). 
llenoo Malthus tliinks Dr. Price might have 
plausibly siqqiortetl bis view of the depopula¬ 
tion of England by ai going that the increased 
trade .ind nianiilactur'' created no new supplies 
of food, and therelore provided for no increased 
numbers (])p. 312,313). In this respect Malthus 
is j)hysiocratic (p. 327); and, in tlie first essay 
at least, he supposes wages to be close to the 
physical neces-saries of life, and the most 
iin)>orl 'lit 01 those to be bread. Ho is con¬ 
sistently physiocratic too in reckoning mami- 
facture un])iodiictive to society in coinj^arUon 
with .jgriculture (p. 333), though often very 
i-einarkably })roductive to individuals (]>. 334). 
In iali-r w'oiks ho makes much more ample 
allowance for the difference between a high 
ami a low standard of living, as attccting 
wages and population. 

His maturcr views of wages were devcioped 
with constant reference to the rival tlieorics 
of Ricardo. Malthus refused to consider mere 
necessaries “the natural price of labour ” ; that 
is a “most unnatural” price, for it ii)iplic.s 
a stationary society and standard of comforts. 
The ti’ue definition of natural wages is “that j 
price which in the, actual circumstances of the 
society is necessary to occH‘<ion an average 
supply of labourers, sufficient to meet tlio 
average demand ” {J‘ol. JScon., 1820, p. 247). 
Tho market rate h somet’mes above and 
sometimes below this poiiiD. The resources 
of tho countiy and tlio demand for labour 
may increase; and tlien t,];c rate of wages goes 
up, and the habits of the peopje will be 
probably so affected that a higher standard of 
comfort will bo adopted; or they may stand 


still or dccre.se, and the rate go down and 
the standard of comf'>rt bo lowered. A high 
standard of comfort is the ollbct as well as the 
cause of high wages ('/5. jqt. 248-249, 2.'»6'257). 
The standard is now so complex that hajipily 
wages do not depend wholly on the price of 
corn (iW. Econ., 1820, p. 291). Uy high and 
low wages Malthus does not mean, like Rioaitlo. 
a high or low projioi'tion to profits, but a 
gi’eater or a less command of the comforts of 
life {ib, pp. 91, 326, 327, 214 n. etc.). 

The relation of wages to capital (defined as 
“ that particular portion ” of material wealth, 
“which is destined to be employed with a 
view to profit,” iW. Eom., 1820, p. 293) is not 
regarded as one of simple dependence ; tho 
demand for labour depemls not only on («ipital 
but on revenue (pp. 248, 261, 301 n.). Here 
a.s elsewhere Malthus objects to the lli(!ardian 
neglect of “demand” and exclusive attention 
to “su]>ply.” Nevertheless ho allows tliat the 
proporlion which capital, whether fixed or cir¬ 
culating (p. 261) bears to labour has a vciy im- 
jiortant influence both on wages and profits 
(pp. 301, 302). He did not formulate the 
theory of a Wares Fdnd ; but ho was tc 
some extent the cause of it (see especially Eol 
Eci/ii., 1820, pp. 301 seq.^ a good cxainjde ol 
the abstract or deductive method). He even 
states that “if the market were comparatively 
understocked with labour, tho landlords and 
capitalists would be obliged to give a lai'gor 
share of the produoc to each workman. Every 
ellbrt to ameliorate the lot of the poor 
generally, that has not this tendency, is 
perfectly futile mid childish. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that tho knowledge and 
prudence of the poor themselves are .absolutely 
i the only means by -v'-'.^n-ovcmeiit 

I in their condition dhn be effected. They are 
really tlio arbiters of thoir own destiny; and 
what others can do for them is like the dust 
of tho balance oonipai'^d with what they can 
do for themselves ” ;^|». 306). 

But profits do not depend, os Ricardo 
suppos< s, purely on the cost of obtaining the 
labourer’s necessaries, any moi'e than the value 
in exebmugeof commodities generally depends 
wholly on their cost in labour. Kicaivlo takes 
demand as constant, and explains all values by 
tho cost of their supply (i>p. 308-11, etc. ; but 
see Ricardo). 

Melthus differed from what ho called tho 
new school of political ('-.oitomy (sec Quarterly 
Eeview, January 1824), meanirg Ricardo and 
his followers M'Culloch and James Mill, in 
regard to their throe main princijiles. Tho 
first was tliat the natural or normal value, in 
excliang*, of a commodity is detennined by its 
cost, and that its cost means labour. The 
second, that demand affects values very little or 
not at all. Tho third, that profits are deter¬ 
mined uot by competition of capitalists but 
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by tho fertility of the least fertile land whi^ 
it is worth wliile to cultivate. Thus in value 
profits play so small a jmrt that tlioy may be 
neglected. Malthus questions all throe of those 
propositions. Cost, or as he prefers to say, the 
conditions of siqiiily,” inciludes a reference to 
demaud and supply; “natural prices*’ are 
“ regulated by tho ordinary and average relation 
of the demand to the supply ” instead of thoir 
extraordinary and accidental relations {^l*olitical 
Ecoiiomy, 18:i0, p. 84). Prolits also must 
enter into the conditions; and the “varying 
quickness of their returns " is of importance in 
tho determination of prices {ih, p. 88, cp. Tract 
an Value, p. 12 n.). “Tho articles which were of 
a nature to require a long preparation would be 
comparatively very 8cai*ce, aud would have a 
great exchangeable value in proportion to tho 
quantity of labour which had actually been 
employed uj)on them, and on the capital 
necessary to their production” (ii. p. 89). The 
varying proj)ortioiis of fixed capital entering 
into dilferent commodities were recognised by ' 
Ricardo himself as requiring a qualification of 
his principle (/6. p. 90, see Ricaiido). 

Malthus attached great importance to the 
search after a measure of value; and the luke¬ 
warmness, as well as scepticism, of Ricardo 
on the subject is partly explained by the fact 
that Ricardo had not a “historical mind.” 
Malthus was anxious to have a key to tho 
interpretation of economic liistory, especially 
tho statistics of prices and v*».ge8 in past times, 
and particularly since 1790. In his TolitUuxl 
Economy (1820) he thought that a mean 
between corn and labour was the measure ho 
desired (pp. 132, 133), except lor corn itself, 
of which the best measure was the labour 
commaudedj^|Ii|^hi3t^ct on the Measure of 
Value (1823) fio confessC.^"that he was wrong 
(p. 23 n.) and that “labour alone is the true 
measure." Ho quotes Ricard:i’s dictum “in 
all countries and at all times profits depend 
oil tlie quantity of labour requisite to provide 
necessaries for the laboiu'ors on tliat land or 
with tliat capital which yields no rent,” only 
to deduce from it the constant value of labour 
(Valuet p. 29 n.); and thinks that if tho value 
of labour bo constant, labour is capable of being 
used as a measure of all other values (cp. pp. 30, 
31). “ Tho labour worked upm a commodity 

could not in many casi‘.s be ascertained xvithout 
considerable difficulty; but the labour which 
it will command is«hvays oiion and palpable” 
(p. 54 n.). This was Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
di ”'Th he was not always consistent Mal- 
thns limy bo more consistent, but he was hardly 
more succes-sful in tho practical a]>plication 
of labour as a measure of value. Ricardo’s 
attitude of suspense and scepticism seems justi¬ 
fied, In our own time Professor Marshall (Gold 
aud Silver Commiraioii, evidence, December 
1887> final re^iort, pp. 1, 3) uses labour as a 


measure of the value of gold, *but does not put 
it forward as a universal measuio. 

It was obvious, of course, that the precious 
metals had no constant value; and the question 
of the changes in the value of gold and silver was 
pressed on tiie attention of all economists at the 
epoch of tho gi-eat war. Tho fluctuations of 
general prices from the war and of corn from the 
seasons wore conqilicated by variations due to 
the state of tho currency, aud especially to the 
suspension of cash payments authorized in 1797 
and continued till 1821. An economist who 
had lived through the first two decades of tho 
new century would necessarily be expected to 
have an opinion about the cause of the high 
price of food in 1800, about tho effect of the 
Continental System 1806-12, about the dis¬ 
appearance of guineas in those times, about 
tho bullion Committee 1810 (see Bullion 
Committee, Repoiit op), and about a “ general 
glut ” after tho war. 

From tho end of 1808 tlio foreign exchanges 
had become very unfavourable to tliis coiuitry, 
and tho bullion committee reported in 1810 
that this low state of the oontiueiital ex¬ 
changes, together with tho high price of bullion, 
measured in notes, was caused by “an excess 
in the |)a{>er circulation,” due originally to the 
suspension of cash payments. Malthus and 
Ricardo agreed with this conclusion, but 
dillbi’cd about the general relation of currency 
to the exchanges. Ricardo considered that 
“ the exportation of the coin is caused by its 
cheapness, and is not tho elfect but the cause 
of an unhivoumblo balance ” ( IVorlcs, p. 268). 
Malthus thinks, on tho contrary, that the 
unfavourable balance might be due to purely 
commercial causes, of which tho exiiortatiou 
of ^Id and silver would be only tho effect. A 
view very like Ricardo’s has been maintained 
by Professor Marshall before the Gold and Silver 
Commission (Evidence, final report, December 
1S87 and January 1888, pp. 11, 48-50); but 
economists have not yet reached unanimity on 
tho subject 

In regard to the apparent general glut that 
, followed the war, it was the view of Malthus 
(see J^olUical Economyf 1820) that a ^neral 
over-production had really occurred, and waa 
the explanation of general low prices; a certain 
amount of luxurious living was, he thought, 
really good for trade. Consumption must 
keep pace with production; in Kngland in 
his day the latter seemed to him to have 
outstrijipod tho former. J. B. Say (Lettres a 
M, Malthus, 1820), Ricardo, andv^amioa Mill 
u’cro no doubt right in poi .g out that 
general oould not mean universal, for supply 
involves demand. But they were wrong in 
leaving the impression that particular cases of 
over-production could never be numerous enough 
to cause any wide distress; aud it seems fair 
to say that the theory of jiopulation can beat 
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to b6 applied on the one side or the other with 
ecpial plausibility. 

The theory of population remained after all 
the greatest achievement of Malthus ; and this 
notice of him may be Utly concluded by some 
account of bis aj)plicalions of it to the poor 
law. 

“T# remedy the frequent disti’esses of the 
common peoj)k‘,’' he wi'ote in 1798, “the poor 
laws of England have been instituted ; but it 
is to bo feareil that though they may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual 
misfortune, they have spread the general evil 
over a much larger surface.” Jlc adds that 
it is often remarked with surprise that, not- 
withsbuuling the immense sum, nearly three 
millions, that is annually collected for the 
poor iu England, there is still so much 
distress among tlicm. “ Some think that the 
money is embezzled, others tliat the church 
wardens and ovcisoei's consume the gicater 
part of it in dimicrs. All agree that some¬ 
how or otliU’ it must be very ill managed” 
{En'iwy, p. 74). But, if tlieie were a rate of 
18s. in the £1 inste.ui of 48., the case would 
not be materially dilfercnt. If wages were 
from Is. 6d. a day inado U{> to 5s., the 
labourers, it might bo said, could then eat 
moat ev'-ry day. Hut the translbrcnco of 
Ss. 6d. to every laboui'or would not increase 
the stock t-f moat, but by increasing the number 
of buyeis uonld simjdy luise the price. If it 
caused more cattle-rearing, there would be less 
corii-growiag, and com would rise (pp. 75, 75). 
“■When subsistence is swvrce in proi^rtion to 
the numb(*f ot people, it is of little conse(pu*nce 
whetlier tlie lowe-st members of the society 
p 068 csi« Is 6d. or 6s. They must at all 
events be reduced to live- upon the haidost 
fare and in tho sinallest quanlily.” Moreover, 
tliere would on the first 1 ‘ecoipt of the additional 
wages bo less inclination for work and a g. eater 
impulse to an increase of numbers (pp. 7^. 77). 
<‘I cannot by means of money raise a poor 
man and enable him to live much better 
than he did before without proporlit xiably 
depressing othei’s in the same class” (p. 79). 
Tlic poor lawi tend to increase population 
without increasing the food, and they decrease 
the share of the industrious poor for the benefit 
of the pauper (jip. 83, 84). They diminish both 
the power and the will to save among the 
ootnmon people (p. 87). It is good for society 
that dependent poverty should be held dis¬ 
graceful (p. 85). 'Hie very possibility of falling 
back ujion parish relief removes a strong 
motive for providence and for avoidance of the 
alo-houso‘(pp. 88, 89). lii o* Jer to give an assist¬ 
ance to some which is a doubtful blessing to 
them, we subject the whole of our people to *‘a 
oet of grating, inconvenient, and tyrannical laws 
totally inconsistent with the gonuiiio spirit of the 
constitution" (p. 92) namely, the laws of settle¬ 


ment It is not good to “foitjo poimlation *' 
as Pitt’s bill of 1795 seemed to do. There is 
no real gain to the public from the resulting 
low wages (p. 134, cp. p. 94). 

Such was the strain of reasoning in the fiiat 
essay j and it recui-s in the later writings. The 
tract on the high price of provisions (1800) 
contends that the high jirice is mainly due not 
to over-issues of the country banks but to the 
attempt of the poor-law authorities to iuci'ease 
the allowances in aid of wages, so as to overtake 
the price of com,—an attempt which caused 
the poor to com}>ete with the rich in raising the 
])rice still further. The dealers were not at 
fault; by keeping their supplies till prices were 
highest they furnished sup]>lie8 when they were 
most needful; and, after all, the high price has 
been a real benefit conferred on us for once by 
the pool* laws. So many more of our fellow- 
citizens have been made by it to fool the eflects 
of the scarcity and economise, that the stock of 
food lias gone farther than it would otherwise 
liave done, the farmers have boon encouraged to 
add to the supply by extended cultivation, and 
the merchants by importation (IHijh Fnce, pp. 
19, 20). That at such a time, too, it would be 
impossible to leave tlie poor simply to shift for 
themselves, he docs not expressly concede till 
the 3rd ed. of his essay (1806, vol. ii. p. 169). 
Otherwise the tract of 1800 may bo said to have 
been incorporated in the c.ssay without change. 
The remarks on the part played by the issues 
of the country banks are exjianded. Coiiling 
lirst as an effect of the- rising prices, the issues 
became in their turn a cause of them (see 
2nd cd. pp. 402-403 ; 7th, p. 299 ; UUjh lYkce, 
pp. 23-24). 

In the 2nd ed. (1803) of the essay, and all 
the later ones, the poor laws tj^ke a much 
larger place than '«t.^!bre. Moi*e stress is laid 
on the impossibility of their requii*ements. 
He had said (1st ed. pp. 98, 99): “ We tell the 
common people that, if they will submit to a 
code of tyrannical' 'gu'latious, they shall never 
be in want. Tlicy <lo submit to these regula¬ 
tions. They perfom their part of the contract; 
but we do not, nay cannot, iierform oui*8; and 
thus the poor sacrifice the valuable blessing of 
liberty and receive nothing that can be called 
an equivalent in retiu*n.’’ In the 2nd ed. (bk. 
iii. ch. vi.), Ife shows this in detail of the 
prom^ to find work, quoting Defob and 
Eden. He quotes Hanway and Howlktt to 
show the great mortality of parish children, whose 
protection (be it renicmbored) was the object 
of the first Factouy Act (1802), and concludes 

that the poor laws have destroyed many 
more lives than they have preserved (p. 416), 
Moreover, though marriage is oncouiaged by 
the poor laws, it is hindered by the deficiency 
of cottages and the reluctance of the land¬ 
holders to build new ones (bk. iiL clu vi. 8rd ed 
vol. ii. p. 182). 
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The proposal of Maltlius for tlio abolition of 
the poor laws lias been already mentioned. 
He would rely on private charity, and he sees 
(2nd ed. p. 540) that "the only dilliculty 
would 1)0 to restrain the hand of benevolence 
from assisting those in distress in so liberal a 
manner as to encourage indolence and want of 
foresight in others” (ib.). Ho is stern in 
allowing tlie sins of the jiareiits to bo visited 
Oil the children (p. 54lt). The jiarish 8n]>port 
of deserted children muUij)lics the desertions 
(p. 541). What we ought to encourage is family 
allcction and the self-reliance and responsibility 
of the head of the family. To force a man to 
maiTy, however, as is done by some parishes 
after a case of seduction, is to add evil to evil 
(p. 542). 

If the poor laws were removed, the English 
people would show, even more strongly than 
before, their "s])iritof industry and foresight.” 
Without the general ])revalence of the "strong 
desire of bettering their own condition” the 
poor laws would have ruined them in time 
past (pp. 645-646). But Malthus recognised 
that abolition must be gradual. " I should be 
sorry to see any legislative regulation founded 
on the plan I have proposed till the liighcr and 
middle classes of society were generally con¬ 
vinced of its necessity, and till the poor them- 
selves could bo made to understand that they 
had purchased their right to a provision by 
law, by too great and ext-ensivo a sacrifice of 
their liberty and happiness ” {Letter to Whit- 
breads 1807, pp. 6, 7). One valuable pre])ara- 
tiou would be jwpular education, esjiecially if 
it inclmlcd among its subjects political economy 
{Ktsay, bk. iv, oh. ix.). Alnlthus is at all times 
unwilling " to push general ]iriTKiples too far” 
(2ncl ed. p-^^S), j^id lie is patriotic an<I states¬ 
manlike. Though he 8enf''nv)tiiiiig to the jiress 
that is not connected cither with political 
economy or with his college, ho was a man of 
wide reading, varic<l fcistes, and not simply a 
man of one idea. He was genial and liospit- 
able, and made no private enemies. Sydney 
Smith, Harriet Martiiieau, and Mackintosh 
are loud in his praise. Thomas liOve Teacoek 
wlio satirises his views in MeHnmirt (1818) 
treats "Mr. Fax” with a good-nature and 
resjieot entirely withheld from M‘Culloch 

MacQuody ”) in Grotdiet Gaske (1831). 

The popular m)tion of his person was for a 
long time even more inaccurate than of liis 
writing. " No economist of the first rank has 
been so utterly misrepresented ” (Jh'of. Nichol- 
80 Econ.. i. p. 175, 1898;. lie was not 
without honour, however, in his lifetime. He 
was Fellow of the Royal Society, and of tlie 
Royal Society of Literature, a lorcign piemhcr 
of the Iiistitut, and of the Berlin Academy of 
Soienocs. He helped to found the Political 
Blcononiy Club and the Statistical Society. His 
book on Po^miation was translated into nearly 


all European languages, and ban probably 
received more refutations tlian any othei 
economical work whatsoever. 

The Crisis, 1797 (not published).— Essay on 
Po^idation (see above), 1798, 8vo (anonymous).— 
An Invefttitjaivin of die Gaxise of Hie Present High 
Price of l*T(rmsions, 1800, 8vo (anonymous).— An 
Essay on the Principle of J*qpulation, or ti Vieio 
of its Past and }*res&nt Effects on Human Happi¬ 
ness, with an Inquiry into our Prospects refiperiing 
the Future Jiemotxd or Mitigation of the Evils 
which it occasions, by T. II. Malthn.s, 4to, 1803.— 
'I’he same, 3rd ed. m 2 vols. 8vo, 1806, including 
an appcmlix with rcplic.s to critics. ITie ap¬ 
pendix was also priiitcil sc'paratcly in 4to, 1806.— 
A Letter in Samuel Whithrexaf Esq., M.P., on 
his proposal Ilill for the Amendment of the Poor 
Laws, 8vo, 1807 (March),— Essn/ on Population, 
4th ed. in 2 vols. 8vo, 1807 {.same as 3rd).— 
Review of Newiiiiliani’s Impury into the I’opula- 
tiou of Ireland, Edinburgh Itccipw, .luly 1800, and 
probably the l^t })art of a .similar review of same 
author, Ainii 1809.—Review of Mushet, Blake, 
Huskisson, Kicanlo, Bnsiiii([net, on ^^ho l)epro- 
eiatiou of paper currency, Edinburgh Hevi&io, 
February 1811.— Letter to Lord (ircnville on 
the East India Go's Establishment for the Edncxi- 
tion of their Ciril Servants, 1813.— Obsovaiions 
on the Effects of the Com Laws and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Pidce of Com on the Agricidlure and 
General Wealth of the Gountm/, 1814 {3rd ed. 
1815). —An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress 
of Rent and the Principles by which it is regulated 
(February), 1815. —The Qi'ounds of an Opinum 
on the Policy of ResU iciing the Importation oj 
Foreign Corn, intended as an Appendix to 
Observations on the Com Imws (Februaiy), 1815.— 
Statements respc/'ting the East India Oillcge. vnth 
an Appeal, to Pacts in Refutation of (he Charges 
tatdy brought agahu.t it in the. t'lmri of Proprietors 
(January), 1817, a reply to Jo.seph Hume and 
liam’lo Ja(:k:>ou ; a skilliil defence of llaileybury 
College. —Essay on Population, 5tli e<l. in 3 vols. 
8 vo (January), 1817, the additions being also, as 
before, printed scjiarately, under the title "Addi¬ 
tions to the 4th and former editions of an Essay 
on the Principle of Population," 1817 (preface 
dated 7th June). —Principles of Political Economy 
considered loith a view to their Practical Aqplica- 
tion (Ajiril), 1820 (Preface dated 1st December 
1819.—Review of Godwin’s Inquiry concerning 
the Power of Increase in tlie nurnliers of Mankind, 
Edinburgh Review, July 1821 (authorship not 
certain) —The Me/isure of Value staled and illus¬ 
trated with an Ajiplication of it to the Alterations 
in the Value of the. English Currency since 
1790 (April), 1823. —Review of Thomas Tooke's 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices 
of tl.e Lost lliirty Years, Quarterly Review, April 
1823.—Review of the Fs-say (by M'Cullocb) on 
Political Economy in the Supple *'♦ to the 4th, 
5th, and 6th editions of the En^yclopcbdia Jirit-. 
annica, Quarterly Review, January 1824.—Article 
on Population in above, Supplement, 1824.—Paper 
ooutrilmtcd b/ the Transactions qf the Royal 
Society of Literature: ‘ ‘ On the Measure of the Con¬ 
ditions necessary to the Supply of Coniinodities ’* 
(4th May), 1820.- -Essay on Population, 6th ed, 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1826 (“ Advertisement ” dated 2nd 
January), tlK hist ed. published in the aiithor’s 
lifetime.—Kvidence before Select Committee of 
House of Commons on Enii;n^tion, Third Report, 
j>p. 311-327 (5tlj May), 1827.— Ife/initimis in 
Pdilical Economy prece/lcd by an Inquiry into 
the rules which ouyhl to yidde Political ICconvwists 
in the IkfiniHon and Use of their Terms, with 
Ite^narh's <m the Deviation from these rules in their 
writinys, imst. 8vo, 1827. (A criticism of Adam 
Smith, J. B. Say, llioanlo, James Mill, M'Culloch, 
and Samuel Bailey). The later etl. by Cazenove is 
garbled.—Paper contributed to the Trans, of the 
Roy. S*.>c. of Literature: “On the Meaning which 
is most usually and most correctly attached to the 
term Value of Commodities” (7th Nov.), 1827.— 
LeUers to Professor IP. Senior on tlie. Subject 
of his lA'rtares on I'opulation (letters dated 23rd 
and 3l8t Maich), printed with said lectures 1829. 
—A Summary View of the Principle of Papula- 
lion, t^utainiug tlio gUt of ai tide on “ J’opulation ” 
in Supp. to Ency. liriL, 1830.— PrmaJ/les of 
Poh'Hcal Economy considered with a view to their 
Practical AppHcation, 2nd cd. with considerable 
aihhs. from a^ithor’a own MS., and original memoir 
(by Otter, Bislioj) of Clnchester), 1836.—There 
may still be in existence—(1) The Crisis; (2) 
The letters to IMcardo correspomliiig to the series 
mentioned below; * (3) Notes of Ins lectures at 
[lalleybury. lie had thoughts of converting one 
course at least (on Ad.ani Smith) into a book (see 
Ricardo’s Letters, ]>. 56). One set of student’s 
notc'^ (take’, c. 1830) exists, but adils little to our 
knowh-dge of Malthus. A 7tli ed. of the Essay 
was pubiihlied by Reeves and Turner (1872), and 
u new ed. with biography, etc.. Ward and Lock, 
1890, od. G. T. Bettuny. Parallel chapters from 
1st. ji.:d 2ud eOs. of the are given in Mac¬ 
millan’s Economic Classics (c<l. Prof. W. J, 
Asl'b-y\ Madl'us, 1895, 

[A g' nd foitrait is gis’en with the art. Malthus 
in Diet, de I'Econ. Pol., 1852 ; those in the Petite 
Riblvlhique. Economique, 1889, and Dr. Drysdalc’s 
Life of Malthus, 1889, are inferior.—Bonar (J.), 
Maltlr'S and his Woik, 1885 ; Philosophy and 
Polilkui Economy (1893).—Bageliot, W., Eeono- 
miml Studies, 1880. — Caiman, E., Theoi cs of 
pTodvAiiion and IHstribution, 1776-1848 (1893).— 
Caimes, J. E., Logical Method of Pol. Economy, 
2nd. ed. (1875).—Comte, Charles, La Vie et les 
Travaux de Malthus (Acad, de-s Sciences morales et 
politiques, 28 Pec. 1836).—“Hans Ferdy ” (A. 
Meyerhof), Heschrunkung der Kindenahl, 1894.— 
Held, A., Zwei Bucher zur sozialen OeschielUe 
Englands, 1881.—Hollander, J. II., “Concept of 
Marginal Rent” {(^tart. Jour, of Econ., Jan. 
1895).—Gamier, Joseph, Du PrincipedelaPopu- 
faifon (1857).—Jol.n, Prof, V., Die JVmgsie Ent- 
wickelung der Bmilkerungs thcorie (Intern. Con- 
gres.s of Demography), (Vienna), 1887.—Keynes, 
J. N., Scope and Method of Pol. Econ. (1004).— 
Kautsky, Ein/lu^sz der Vjlksvermehntng auf 
den ^’ortecArtif.“ij(!brecht, V., II Malthusismoei 
ProUmi Socudi (1898).—I^ser, Prof. B., UnUr- 
euchungm zur Oeschichie ^er EatioTud-dhmomie, 


1 One, and only one of the series has been found in 
the M'Culloch collection, Brit. Mas., and puWtabed by 
Dr. Hollander. It is da^ Hlh August 182S. 


1881.— Malthus Drei Sehnftm Uber OeireidezlilU 
(1896).—Mill, J. S., Pol. Ecm., 1848, and Auto¬ 
biography, 1873.—Payne, J. 0., History qf the 
Family of (1890).—Soetbetir, Heinrich, 

Stellung der Snzialisten zur Malthiisischen Revolk- 
eninyslchre (1886).—Ricardo, iror/s, juussim, and 
Letters of Jiicmlo to Malthus, 1810-23 (1887). 
— Smissuort, H. H., Orcrzicht der Bevolkingsleer 
ran Malthus, 1879. (A good analysis of the whole 
c.ssay). - Toynbee, A., Jiulustrial Rcvdulion, 1884. 
—Patten, Prof. S. N., Mtdtkusand Ricardo, 1889. 
Sec also the French and Gcnmrn dictionaries. 
M.a]tln]s is noticed in almost every general treatise 
on political economy.] j.B. 

MALTHUSIANISM. See Mai.ttius. 

MALYNES, Geuaud de (early 17th 
century), niercliant, was born at Antwerp of 
English parentage. About 1586 he was a 
eoinnrissioner of trade in the low countries. 
He came to London and was frecpicntly con¬ 
sulted on commercial quesiiona by the privy 
council in tlic reigns of Elizabeth and .lames 
I. He was an avsay master at the mint. 
With William Cockayne lie oblained a jNitcnt 
to supply farthings, Aju’jI 1613, but in a 
petition addre.ssed from the Fled, prison, com- 
pbained six years later tliat ho had been 
ruined by being paid in las own coins. Among 
his projects was one for a system of state 
|>aw'ijbrokiiig. He was called upon by the 
standing’commission on trade for evidence on 
the staLo of the coinage, and published the 
following imiiiphlets in course of a controversy 
vith Efl. MlSSEbDKN (l/.'lf.). 

The Maintenance of Free Trade according to the 
essential parts of trajfique, namely, commodities, 
moneys, and exchange of moneys by bills of ex¬ 
changes for other countries, or an answer to a 
Ti'eatise of Free Trade, or the nwi-ues to make 
trade Jlourifh, lately ■published [by I'kl. Misselden], 
Loudon, 1622, 12mo.—Commodities are the body, 
money tlu* soul, and exchange the taculty of the 
soul. “ All the causes of the decay of trade are 
almost all of them eomjirised in one, which is the 
want of money” (p. 104).— The Centre of the 
Circle of Commerce: Or a Refutation of a Treatise 
entithu (he Circle of CommeTe.e or the Balance oj 
Trade, also directed against Misselden, apj'cared 
ill 162.3, 4+0. His chief point is that his opponent 
did not consider the “ predominant part of trade,” 
“viz. the mistejy of exch.mge.s,” “showing his 
maino ficope to be, to have tlic moneys of the 
realme inhaunced, and the forcine coyne to be 
currant at an equall value.” 

By far the most remarkaWe work of Malynes 
was—A TVenli.^ of the Canker of England's 
Comnwnweallh, divided into three parts; wherein 
the author, imitating the rale of good phisiiions, 
jirst, dtelartih the disease; secondarily, showeth 
the eficient cause thereof; lastly, a remedy for the 
.'tame, Iibud., 1601, ICmo. Tu this publication 
Malynes argues that the disease is the decrease 
of our wealth by (1) transportation of money 
or bullion; (2) selling our home eoromoditiee 
too cheap; (3) buying foreign commodities too 
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4ear. All tUi« results In tlie OTerbslanclng of 
OUT expoTts by our imports; and the cause of 
this overbalance Malynes shows to be the abuse 
of the money exchange between England and 
other countries. He insists that "gain is the 
cause of exportation of our monies,” as the 
result of which home prices fall and foreign 
prices rise. After giving a description of the 
foreign exchange.s, the aiitlior projioses as remedy . 
(1) the exchange for all places to be kept at a 
certain price; (2) higher customs to be placed 
on imports and paid by the foreigner; (3) the 
transport of bullion to be prohibited. His leading 
idea was that public authority alone could iix 
the terms of exchange and even the value ol 
money, quite irrespective of the cost of the 
precious metals. He strongly urged the bullion- 
ist policy. . 

Saint George for England, AllegmeaUy J>e- 
Kribed (R. Field, Ismd., IBOl, 8vo), is an account 
of the social evils in the state, " This dragon,’ 
Malynes says, in his pieface to the reader, is 
‘foenue politicuin,’ his two wings are ‘usnra 
palliata' and ‘usnra explicate,’ and ‘his taile 
unconstant cambium.’ The virgin is the king^s 
treasure. The champion 8. George is the king s 
authority.” 

He also published England’s Vteia m the Un¬ 
masking of tiw Paradoxes (by He Malestroict); 
toitk a replication unto the answer of Maister 
J, Bodine (bond., 1603, 12rao).—iei Uercatoria, 
a comiiendious collection containing the sea laws 
of Edward HI., the Hanse sea laws, and certain 
books treating of merclnants’ accounts and the law 
merchant (bond., 1622, fob; 1629, fob; 1636-51, 
fob; 1653, 1655,1656, 1660, fob; 1686, fob).— 
The Ommmvxalth of Bees, re,presented by Mr. 
0. Malynes by -way of a digression in his great 
book called Lex Mercaloria, 165.5, 4to. 

[See Enoush Early Eoonomio History).— 
JHcL of Nat. Biogr., vol. xxxvi., pp. 9-11.] 
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MANAGEMENT, PaVaubut boil rice 

Earnings of Management. 

MANCHESTER SCHOOL, The. The 
group of ideas comprehended in the term 
“Manchestor school” has for its centre and 
soiiroe the doctrine of free trade derived from 
Adam Smith. The illustrious Scotchman, 
indeed, declared that to exjiect that the doc¬ 
trine would over become a practice in the 
Uuitod Kingdom was as absurd as to expect 
the establishment of a Utopia.^ The principal 
ground of his scepticism was the political power 
of the protected interests—of manufacturers 
chiefly, who, he said, were formidable to the 
government, and 'who, upon occasion, were 
accustomed to overawe the legislature. T’he^ 
coiuio of events has shown lliat, in England 
at all events, the power of the monopolists has 
not been so insurmomi table an obstacle to the 
progress of free trade as Adam Smitji antici¬ 
pated. This fact is traceable to the influence 
of the Manchester schoob The Wealth of 
Nalioni} was published in 1776, and its teach¬ 
ings were apiiarcRMy unheeded for many years. 


But the leaven was silently working, and before 
the end of the century it had taken possession 
of the mind of Mr. Pitt, whose policy during 
his prime ministry, from 1783 to 1801, was 
visibly influenced liy the hook, which he read 
diligently. To it ni.ay be ascriheil, with some 
coiitidence, the jiortioii of the Actoi Union with 
Ireland (1800) providing for the abolition in 
1820 of all customs duties between Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the latter year the 
policy of free trade was for the first time boldly 
advocated, as the basis of a comprehensive 
fiscal reform, in the famous petition to parlia¬ 
ment of the merchants of London, drawn by 
Thomas Tooke (see Merchants’ Petition). 
Tliis was almost immediately followed by a 
similar jwtition from the chamber of cominoroe 
of Edinburgh. The presentation of these docu¬ 
ments led to the appointment of a select 
comniittoc of the House of CommmiS, and 
its report, published on 18th .liino 1820, was 
in harmony with the argument and prayer o( 
the petitions. The invesligations.aiid concRi- 
sions of the committee wore not entirely abor¬ 
tive, for they were the cause of the tarilf re¬ 
forms initialed in 1825 by Hitski.sson, who, 
with Mr. Gladstone, the father of the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, had shared in its 
labours. Me.anwhilo one retrograde step bad 
been taken, lii 1819 the provision for the 
complete liberation of trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland was abandoned liy an act 
extending the then existing customs anange- 
ments for a further ])criod of twenty years, but 
reducing the duties by one-fourth at the end 
of every five years. 

In 1820 tlie MiHicheator chamber of com- 
luerco was founded, or rather reconstitutod, for 
it ,had previously existed under the title of 
the Commercial Society, estaldished in 1794, 
Die minutes of which are still jircsei-ved. One 
of the first acts of the new body was to protest 
against this backward stop “as an infraction 
of the act of union, and an unnecessary con¬ 
tinuance of i-cstrictions highly injurious to both 
countries. The jirotest, which was put forward 
by deputation to government and by petition to 
])arliament, was, after some delay, successful. 
Thenceforward opinions in favour of the aban¬ 
donment of protection gained a pomianont hold 
upon the minds of loading merchants and manu¬ 
facturers in Manchester, and found expression 
almost every year at the chamber of commeroo. 
In particular, import duties on forci^ grain were 
the subject of strong condemnation, on the 
ground that they raised the 0os+ and re¬ 

stricted ti’ade with foreign oou^ ‘ies. Toivarde 
the close of 1838 the agitation culminated in a 
brood and emphatic denunciation by thechamber 
of the policy of protection, Richard Oobdbn 
taking the leading part in this act. Immediately 
afterwards the Anti-Coun Law League (j/.v.) 
was founded, and it was not dissolved until its 
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object was accomplished in 1846. The vigour 
end the variety of resource and method by 
which the work of the League was carried on, as 
well as the educational effect of its constant 
demonstration of the soundness of tlie principle 
of free trade, gained for the League world-wide 
attention. Thenceforward the doctriue of free 
trade Scarce associated with the birthplace and 
home of the body which had made it a living 
force in national politics. 

The name Afauchesler school ” did not origin¬ 
ate with tlm licague. It was bestowed from with¬ 
out, and has had an extensive recognition in 
Germany, where it has acquired a njeaiiing wider 
than the speeches and writings of its exponents 
warrant, altlmugli undoubtedly the main ground 
upon wliich the policy of free trade was advocated 
impelled tliem to take up a distinct ])Osition on 
other questions besides that which was the main 
objegt of their efforts. LaisSKZ-FAlUK was in gen¬ 
eral their guiding maxim, but not without regatsl 
to other controlling principles. Among these 
«eparalo questions the most prominent were war, 
colonial prfiicy, and factory legislation. 

From the idea of free interchange of the pro¬ 
ducts of industry to that of international peace, 
the transition of thought is natural aud obvious. 
Wlieu therefore the leaders of the Mancliester 
school had secured legislative acceptance of the 
principh’ of free tra4le, they turned their attention 
to other obstacles to its progress. One of these 
they Ibui -i in international jealousies and mistrust, 
which they ascribed partly lo mutual ignorance, 
and partly to the practice of maintaining large 
armaments. Tliese, they said, produced two evils. 
They laid heavy burdens on industry in the shape 
of excessive taxation, and they discouraged trade 
by preventing the growth of commercial confidence, 
and by furnishiug an excuse for upholding the 
gygte..j of protection abroad. Peace, non-inter¬ 
vention in foreign political affaim, and redaction 
of warlike expenditure were consequently among 
their watchwords. But Cobden did not seek these 
objc.ts merely because he thought they would 
proim (e material prosperity. Peace was rather 
the end, and free trade the road to it t^peakiug 
on one occasion in 1850, lie said, **Do not suppose 
that I advocated free trade merely because it 
would give us a little more occupation in this or 
that pursuit. No; 1 believed free trade would 
liave the tendency to unite mankind in the bonds 
of i>eace, and it was that more than any economic 
consideration which actuated me in the struggle 
for free trade.” Their earnest ailvocacy of peace 
and non-intervention wlien speaking on questions 
of public policy, and tlieir undisguised sympathy 
with the peace society, led to the misconception, 
Boinowliat widely entertained, that Richard Oobden 
and John Buioht, the chief apostles of the Man¬ 
chester school, were in favour of “)ieace at any 
price.”* Both of Chem however, took pains to re¬ 
pudiate the doctrine of non-resistance—Cobden 
frequently, ami Bright on at least one occasion. At 
Wrexham, in October lb58, Cobden said, ** I have 
not, as yon have observed, pleaded that this country 
should remain without adequate and scieutific 
moans of defence. I acknowledge it to l^e the 


■ duty of your statesmen, acting upon the known 
’ipiniona and principles of ninety-nine of every 
hundred perstoiw in the country, at all times, 

I with all po'isible moderation, but with all jkis- 
sible efficiency, to take steps whii li shall pre- 
.serve order within and on the couliues of your 
kingdom.” 

It was a part of tlie teaching of the Manchester 
school, that the relations between the colonies 
and the mother country shonUl be radically 
altered. Its exponents contended that the licavy 
charge then imposed upon the home treasury as a 
contribution towards the expenses of administra¬ 
tion and <lofence of the colonies should be abolished, 
and that the preferential treatment at British 
custom houses of certain colonial productions 
should be discontinued. Both these changes have 
long since been made, but tlic a<lvocacy of them 
fifty years ago formed the ba.sis of a charge that 
the Manchester school desired to sever the |K)liti- 
cal connection of the countiy with the colonies. 
This charge also was explicitly denied. Mr. 
Cobden declared in 1819, in answer to it, that ho 
wished to letain them, “ not by the sword, but by 
their affections,” and in justification of his objec¬ 
tion lo the niaiiiteuanco of forces there at the 
expense of the British exchequer, he affirmed that 
the colonists were move ligliUy taxed than the 
home population, and were well able to bear the 
cost of their own defence. 

The attitude of the school towards factory legis¬ 
lation cannot bo described as in all respects 
friendly. Of the practice of f()rbi<l(ling by law 
the employment in lal>our of the young its ex¬ 
ponents usually approved, but they were, os a 
rule, opposed to all interference with tlie liberty 
of grown persons (see Faotouy Acts). In 1836 
Mr. Cobden wrote, for the information of Ibe 
electors of Stockport, respecting the protection ol 
young persons from excessive labour, “I will not 
argue the matter for a moment with political 
economy. It is & quastion for the medical aud 
not the econoniic'Ty iirofession. . . . Nor does it 
require the aid of science to inform us that the 
tender germ of childhood is unfitted for that 
IKjriod of labour which even persons ol mature age 
shrink from as excessive. In my opinion—and 
I hope to see ti.. (hy when such a feeling is 
universal—no chU<l ought to bo put to work in a 
cottf 11 mill at all so early as at the i^e of thirteen 
years ; and after that the hours sliould be moderate, 
aud tl'e labour light, until such time as the liuroan 
frame is rendered by nature cajt.ible of enduring 
the fatigues of adult labour. Had I been in the 
House of Co&mons during the last scaslori of 
Parliament, I should have opposed with all my 
might Mr. Poulett Thomson’s measure for post¬ 
poning the operation of tl^e clause for restricting 
the hours of infant labour.” The point of these 
ob'iervationa, so far as they bear upon the general 
question of factory legislation, is that the man 
who may be regarded a.s, before all others, the 
exponent of the doctrines of the Manchester school, 
here #mphatically declares that economic coi)- 
sideratioiis are subordinate where considerations 
of humanity are in conllict with them. Aotsser 
/aire was therefore not an invariable tenet of the 
school. 
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The educational work of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, its struggles mid its triumph, made a deej) 
impression upon the minds of cconotuists and 
statesmen in foreign countries, especially in Ger¬ 
many, France, aiifl Italy. When, therefore, in 
1846 and 1817, Mr. Cobden visited several of the 
KuroiMjan capitals, ho was received as the hero of 
a beneficent revolution, and the principles of the 
Manchester school were proclaimed as a kind of 
gospel. Hardly any practical result in the shape 
of legislation abroad was realised, but the opinions 
and the hopes of economic tliinkcr.s with regard to 
the prospects of free trade, e.specially of those 
who had already been inlluenced by the teachings 
of the Pi]Y8tO(;uATa and of Adam Smith, were 
greatly strengthenoil. IJnt the influence of the 
Manchester kc1k»o1 has not remained extensive, 
except perhaps in Holland (see Hutch School). 
It is still strong amongst a comparatively small 
number of able writers and statesmen in Fi'aiice, 
who, however, have little force in practical politic.s. 
In Germany it has been largely exlingmshed by 
the teachings of the historical and socialist .schools. 
At the hands of their exponents it has received 
severe and sometimes ill-founded criticism. 
Schbnberg has attributed to the Manchester 
school, as its fundamental base, the doctrine that 
selflshiiess is the most energetic and the sole 
legitimate economic motive, and that its free 
expansion can alone e.stabliiiii tlie best economic 
condition. There can be no doubt that indi¬ 
vidualism, with a minimum of restraint, was con¬ 
stantly proclaimed or implied in the speeches and 
writings of Cobden and Bright. It mu.st be re- 
memliered, however, that they were confronted 
by an actual condition in which u lung course of 
interference with iinlividual fnwdoin of coinmereo 
and industry had produced formidable evils which 
naturally evoked reaction in observant and ener¬ 
getic minds. 

A survey of the work of the Manchester school 
presents two prominent facts of e&sential import¬ 
ance. Tlie first is that iU, leaders made no 
attempt to write systematic tr^ti-ses of economic.s, 
nor even to expound methodically a particular set 
of economic ideas. They were men of action 
rather than students, although they were both. 
Thoroughly imbued with the teachings of Adam 
Smith, they saw in the legislation, and in the 
ruling economic maxims of their time, a state of 
things extensively opposed to the principles of 
their master. And fortune had given them a 
practical a.s well as a theoretical interest in labour¬ 
ing to make these principles a living and successful 
force in politic.^. The second fact is that their 
sphere of employment was not the study nor the 
lecture-room, but the popular platform, the floor 
of Parliament, the newspaper, and tlie pamphlet. 
Denunciation of their opponents, appeals to sec¬ 
tional interests, and various other weapons of 
popoJui controversy, as well as connected argument 
and methodical reasoning, were frequently brought 
into their service. The task they had undertaken 
was not only to convert a nation but to ovei^hrow 
powerful interests whose supremacy seemed to 
Adam Smith invincible. Vehemence and passion 
were therefore not seldom displayed, with the 
Inevitable nsnit that the motives of their opponents 


were sometimes unjustly represented, and occasion^ 
ally whilt was simply ignorance in high places was 
described as a kind of malevolence. Tliese faults 
were perhaps inseparable from an enterprise emi¬ 
nently one of political warfare, quickened by 
the sight of wide-sjircad siiirciing, due largely to 
bad law.s. They have also, however, inevitably 
perhaps given ground for unfavourable judgments 
upou the Manchester school, and for some inis- 
appreliension as to its doctrines and aims. In the 
light of hi.story, however, the results of its labours 
are allowed to be in the highest degree beneficent, 
ami the published Kpeftfilie.s and writings of Cobden 
and Bright may fairly take rank a-s classical. For 
apart from what is of historical or temporary 
iiitere.st, they deal with principles of abiding im- 
poitance. Moreov«'r, the “unadorned eloijuence” 
aud homely persuasiveness of Cobden’s utterances, 
not lcs.s th.an the surpassing beauty frequently found 
in those of Bright, give them a permanent value. 

Much of their work and of their teachiij^ has 
stood the test of time, oven if further ))iogress has 
not been made. Free trade holds .still, theomti- 
cally and practically, an unassailable position in 
the United Kingdom. Elsewhere it »)ias gaineii 
little ground, mainly because no means have yet 
been found in proteclioniat countries of overcoming 
those dominant interests which induced Adam 
Smith to desimir of the triumph of free trade even 
in England. Non-interference in loreign affairs, 
and the avoidance of eutaugliug political alliances 
have, to a large extent, been accepted as the basis of 
foreign policy. The linancial independence of the 
colonies has become a fact. On the other band, 
warlike expenditure and the cost of government 
have increased enormou.sly at home and abroad. 
The functions of govenmient too liave grown at 
the expcn.se of iiidiviilualnjin. In these respects 
the maich of events has gone mainly in ojtj'ositiou 
to the doctrines of the Manchester t-chool. Its 
exjionents were indeed stionglyin favour of the 
maintenance and spread of popular instruction 
undef the control of public authority, aud of the 
extension of local administration. 'I’hey would, 
however, have opposed much of that interference 
with trading operations, of which the Merchandise 
Marks Act is a type. The school is gone, although 
its woik remains. But both its work and much 
of its teaching have taken a firm hold of the 
organisation and the mind of the British nation. 
See A. J. Balfour’s E.ssay on Cobden aud tlie 
Manchester School, published in Essays an^ 
Addresses, Edinburgh, 1893. 

[Archibald Prentice, J/islory of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, 2 vols., 1853.—Henry Dmickley, 
r/«j Charter of the Nations, 1854.—Henry Ash¬ 
worth, Cobden and the League, 1876.— AnnuaX 
Reports of the MancJiester Chamber of Ocmmerce, 
1820-1846.—llichard Cobden, Speeches, edited by 
John Bright and James E. Thorold liogers, 2 vols., 
1870.—John Bright, Speeches, editc ’ ’ y Sanies B. 
Thorold Rogers, 2 vols., 1868.—John Morhy, Life 
of Richard Cobden, 2 vols., 1881.—Dr. Gustav 
Cohn, A History of Political Economy, translated 
by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, Philadelphia, 1894.—J. E 
Cairnes, Kssaysin Political Economy, 1873.—Dicey 
; Law a^ Opinion during PJih Century, 1905.] 

I 8.H. 
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MANCINI, Cklso (died 1612)» a philo¬ 
sopher and jwlitician, was bom in Ilavcnna, 
the exact date not known. He taught inoml 
philoso]>hy at the univoi'sity of rerram, and 
was made a bisliop by ClcnieJit VlII. His 
principal work is Be Jurihisprincipahm, libri 
uovtm, Roniic, 1596. The fiftli book contains 
economic and financial matter of considerable 
merit. Mancini displays sound ideas on ex¬ 
change and the theory of money. He dia- 
tiiiguiahes between the two duties of the state 
in relbronce to money, the care required for its 
niaintenance, and the determination of its value, 
wliich both must oorrespond to the relations 
of tlm market. Mancini maintains the ex¬ 
clusive right of a prince to coin money—but 
he denies Ins riglit to debase it. Agreeing in 
tliis with otlier political writers of his day, 
Mancini icgardH it as the duty of a jmince to 
maintain abundance in his dominions, exercis¬ 
ing a paternal inlluonco over thorn. The most 
iuqKJrtant part of the fifth book is on finance, 
e^j)eciaUy omimerates the dif- 

fei<mt tiixes adopted in his day and proposes 
a rational classification of them, establishing 
the fundamental rules of finance, as the rela¬ 
tion between taxes and the amount of public 
expenditure, and the proportion they should 
bear to the wealth of llio citizens. Manciiii’s 
aigutnents throw considerable light on the 
subject oi taxes, and indicate the first outlines 
of a doctiiiic which was developed much later ; 
he also discusses tithes. 

[See Gobbi, IJcconmnni })olitica in IlftHa iwjH 
scrittori ilaliani del sccolo A’TV-A'I’//, MiLau, 
1889.—Su])iiio, La scienza econmniea in Itulia nei 
secoH A'r/-A'17/, Turin, 1888.—Kava, CV.w 
Manci. i^fdosofoepolilicodelsecolo,, XVI, Jlologmi, 
Iggg.—Graziani, Le idee evirtiomiclie detjU scr\^tiyii 
emiUani e romaynoli, Modena, ISDu. — Kieca- 
Salerno, Storia ddle doUrine finanziaric in Kaha, 
Home. 1880.] t'.n- 

MAKCIPATIO, according to Gains (t 119, ; 
rosto’s translation), is an imaginary sale which 
is only within the competcucc of Roman citizens, 
and consists in the following processIn the 
presence of not fewer than five witnesses, 
citizens of Rome above the ago of pulKU’ty, and 
another person of the same condition who 
holds a bronze balance in his hands and is 
called the balance-holder, the alienee, holding 
a bronze ingot in his hands, pronounces the 
following wolds; “This man I claim as 
belonging to me by right quiritury, and be he 
(or, ho is) purchased to me by this ingot and 
this scale of bronze.” He then strikes the 
scale with the ingut, which ho delivers to the 
transferof by w'ay of purenoso money. Gains 
adds (I. 122), “The reason of using a bronze 
ingot and a weighing ^mle is the fact that 
bronze was the only metal used in the ancient 
currency, which consisted of pieces cjiUcd the 
as, the double as, the half as, the quarter as ; 


and that gold and silver were not used as 
media of exchange, appears by tlie law of 
the Twelve Tables ; and the value of the i»icce8 
was not measured by number but by weight.” 

In early Roman law mnncqHiiio was an 
actual sale of property; but in cour.so of time 
it became merely a Jbrm of transfer, the money 
((cs, raudnscnlum) paid to the transferor by the 
transferee being a merely fictitious j>ayment. 
When conveyance by delivery was established, 
mancipation, or cession in court, was still 
necessary for transli*rriiig legal ow'ncrsliip in 
res mancipi — i.e. land in Italy, rural servi¬ 
tudes, slaves, fourfooted beasts of draught and 
burden, “i'ho list of res niavdpi thus com- 
])riscs the jwiiicipal ajtpemlages, movable and 
immovable, of an old Italian larm” (Solim, 
Insfdtvlcs of Roman Laio, trans. by heddie, 
p. 230). 

Mmcipalio was used fi)r the }>urj)ose of 
tr.insteniiig family rights over persons as well 
as rights of pro])erty. It was also a means 
of making a will, estshlished by the law of 
the Twelve Tables. E. A. w. 

MANCUS, a denomination used in Anglo- 
Saxon times and till the 12th century ; almost 
certainly not a coin hut only money of account, 
equivalent to a weight of 675 gi'ains troy of 
silver, to thirty pennies or six sliilln.gs in value. 

[Rudiug {Annuls of the Coinage of iheat Hritain, 
ed.l840, I'p. 103, l]l)thiuks that an Italian gold 
com of this name may have been impoited into 
Kiiglaiid, but used only for a short time. The 
inaiicu.s wa.s reekonod in cither silver or gold.— 
Eccleston, Inirod.ucii«n to English Antiquiiies.'\ 

15. 0. I’. 

MANDAT (b’r.). An order or authorisa¬ 
tion to pay a sum of money. The term is 
cmjdoycd in French adniiiiistrativo depart- 
nioiits, the wm7?</m!^)eing signed by the director, 
or l)y the treasury, or the receivers-general of 
taxes, in which case it is called a mandat du 
Inisor. 

The Mandat e Ciiangk, now obsolete, 
was an imperfect letter of exchange, which by 
custom the drawee was not bound to accept, 
and which vas not protested in default of ac¬ 
ceptation. There was no special legislation 
with regard to the mandal de diawjo as for 
letters of exchange, and more recently for the 
chc(pK', now sulistitutcd for the mandat. 

Mandat de Poste, a post oflicc oixler. 

Mandats territokiaux avoi-c a jmpor money 
during the revolutionary period. The Assionai 
having become valueless in 1795, the material of 
Avhich they were made was dcsti-oyed jmblicly 
with some ceremony. The government was 
shortly again einhairassed for money, and, by 0 
law of llie iStli May 1796, oi-dcrcd the issues of 
2,400,000,000 of francs of mandats ierriioriaut 
secured on national or confiscated proj>orty, the 
sale of wliich was decreed at twenty times the 
revenue it produced. The public had, however 
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no con6donee in this new paper, and on the 
first day of its issue it lost 82 per cent of its 
value, 100 fmncs in nuindats being exchanged 
for 18 francs in coin. In less tliau a year the 
mandats had bocoine so much depreciated that 
they were abolished as a legal tender, although 
they continued to be received for a short time 
in payment of arreara of taxes. 

Mandat, a proxy; its effects are described in 
articles 1084 to 2010 of the civil code. T. l. 

MANBATIJM, a contract, binding by mere 
agi'eement between the parties, whereby one 
of them, ** mandator” gives, and the other, 

mandcUariuB” undertakes to perform, a com¬ 
mission without any payment being pron\ised 
for its execution. Each party may revoke the 
contract at pleasure, but the mandatary is liable, 
if by so doing ho causes loss to the mandator. 
The mandatary cau claim compensation for 
necessary outlay in the execution of his 
commission. E. A. w. 

MANDEVILLE, Bernaud de (16701— 
1731), satirist, was born in Holland, where ho 
practised as a physician. Of his life, after his 
settlement in England, little is known. After 
producing several works of an ephemeral char¬ 
acter, Mandeville became suddenly famous os 
the author of the Fahle of the Bees, or Frivaie 
VicM I^ihlick Bciujita. The poem had been 
jmblishcd as early as 1705, under the title of 
the Orumhling IfivCy in a sixpenny pamphlet, 
and had apparently not attracted much notice. 
In 1714, it ajjpeared, 12mo, under its 
new title with numerous notes. A second 
edition followed in 1716, with additional 
notes, and an essay on “ Charity and Charity 
Schools.” Mandeville may be right in his 
surmiso that tlie ]>owcrful ititeu'sts attacked 
in the latter essay may have drawn attention 
to the Folk. In any ca^ the 1723 edition 
was presented as a nnisanco by tho grand jury 
of Middlesex, and the work denounced by 
writer after writer. New editions followed in 
quick succession, until in 1806 it had reached 
its eleventh. The vogue appears, henceforth, 
to have waned, and the Fable of the Bees is 
now more often alluded to than road. Tho 
merits of Mandeville lie rather in a stylo often 
singularly powerful for tho pen of a foreigner, 
in poignant hints, scattered in, the byways of 
the Ix^k, e,g> the passage in which he antici¬ 
pates tho modem view that hospitals should 
be as much schools of medicine as phices of 
cure, and in his rbrnorsoless exposure of tho 
8C9»nv side of human nature rather than in his 
centoal paradox. So far from private vices 
being, in themselves, or, **by the dextrous 
management of a skilful politician,” public 
virtues, it con be clearly demonstrate^ that 
every private vice involves a direct public wwte 
to the community. In discussing the subject, 
Dr. Johnson quoted the words of Sir Thomas 
Browne, ''Do devils lie I No, or hell would 


not subsist.” Vice is, in ito essence, anti-social, 
and on tliis “the truth, tho whole tiuth, and 
nothing but the truth ” is contained in Plato’s 
Rcpvhlie. Tho most reasonablo statement ol 
the case is contained in a passage, wherein 
Mandeville says, “Those who can enlarge their 
views . . . may in a hundred places see good 
spring up, and pullulate from evil as n^urally 
as chickens do from eggs ” ; but the evil which 
is inchoate good is ditlbrent from vice. Maude- 
ville's imposing structure of moral paitulox rests 
for its basis on an economic fallacy. Tho pro¬ 
position, that private vices are public benefits, 
is the ethical equivalent to the economic delu¬ 
sions that B]»ending, of necessity, benefits the 
community, and saving injures it; that luxury, 
as a matter of course, is good for trade, that it 
is “prudent to relieve the wants of tho poor, 
but Mly to cure them ” ; that ‘‘ igtmrance is a 
necessary ingredient in tho mixture of soefety ” ; 
that the aim of the legislature should be to keep 
labour cheap; and, lastly, that the yearly 
imports should never exceed tho exporre. 
Exporienco, no leas than theory, has abund¬ 
antly shown the falseness of all these notions. 
It must be remembered that Man<leville lived 
before thegrowth of the mofleru industrial system 
(see Industkiai. Ki^/hme). A society wlierein 
the steady demand of the working ulassce 
themselves should afford tho best custom to 
manufactures; wherein tho oaj)riciou8 and 
fluctuating requirements of luxury could be 
regarded as an evil, however inevitable: wherein 
trade pre-eminence should largely dot^oml u^ion 
the technical education of the workers, and 
high wages by no means of necc,^Hity spell low 
profits; wherein the inpin of imports should 
be to 8Uj)jdy tho raw produce of manufacture, 
and to feed the producers at the cheapest rate, 
—such a society was not dreamt of in Mande- 
ville’s philosophy. 

In the essay on “a search into tho nature 
of society,” added in tlie 1723 edition, 
Mandeville contends with mucli force that it 
is the power of the evils which surround them 
which drives men to be sociable. In a second 
part to tho Fable, published in 1728, 2nd ed. 
London, 1733, 8vo, he endeavours, in six 
dialogues, to show up the real character ol 
human virtue and tho meanness of the motives 
of which it is the outcome. An Inquiry into 
the origin of Iloyiour, 8vo, apj^eared in 1782. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. zxxvi., 
article by Mr. IjesUe Stephen contains tlie few 
facts known os to his life. 

Tlie more notable of Maiideville’s ci^s were— 
Bishop Berkeley, in Alciphron, dio ^ue 2, wherein 
Lysicles is Mandeville, 2nd vol. of ThA works q/ 
(Jeorge Berkeley, 4 vols., Ijondon, 1871, Svo.—- 
Adam Smith, Theory <f Moral Sentiments, pt. vil. 
§ 2, an unfavourable opinion both from the eco* 
nomio and ethical points of view.—W. Law, 
whose Remarks, ele. were republished in 1814, 
with a cbarncturistic Introduction by F. D 
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Maurice. — flutcheson, Inquiry into the original 
0 / our ideas of Beauty and Moralsy 1726. Sec 
Also Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the 18ih 
(JeuLuryy 1876, 2 vols., 8vo, ch. ix. § 34-44 and ff. 
“ Mniuleville, hy attempUngto resolve all virtue into 
«ell]shu#‘8s, stimulated the efforts towards a scien* 
tifie explanation of the phenomena.” h. b. b. 

MANGOLDT, Hans Kaul Emil von (1824- 
1868), was born at Dresden and studied law 
and jiolitical science at Leipzig, Geneva, and 
Tubingen. In 1848 he was employed by 
the Saxon minister of foreign aflairs; and the 
de|)artinent of the interior entrusted to him, in 
the same year, the preparation of a history of 
the industries of that state. But in June 
1850 a icactionary coup d'ilat was carried 
out by the government of Von Bcust, and 
Manguldt sent in his resignation, stating his 
reasons for the step. He not only thus lost his 
oIHclhl position, but in conseipience of the act 
was olteii afterwards pursued by the enmity of 
the minister. Having further studied eco¬ 
nomics atwlicipzig, ho undertook in 1852 the 
etbting of the iVdinar Ga::clie, whicli however 
ho soon resigned, again on the ground of 
political convictions. In 1856, by tl»o pub¬ 
lication of bis principal w'ork, Lchre von 
l/nterpehinergewinn, he established his scientific 
reputatU'D, and in 1858 became extraoidiimry 
professor of |>olitical economy in the university 
of Gottingen, in which capacity Ice visited the 
London Industrial Kxhilntion of 1862 at the 
cost of the Hanoverian government. He was 
appointed in the same year to the chair of 
political and came.ral sciences at Freiburg; and, 
after a visit to the Paris exposition of 1867, ho 
foil i^'to ill lioaltli and died at Wiesbaden. 

In iS63 Mangoldt published Orundrins der 
Volksioirlhftchqftsfehre, which Cossa thinks we of 
tite best existing conipcncUuiits of the science ; a 
2nd vt\. appc'iircd in 1871. In 1868, he began in 
the Bi 'ifwthikdergesammtenJIandelswmmsJidften 
a treatise on political economy, which he lid not 
live to hnixh. He abso contributed a number of 
article's to Blimtsclili and Bratcr's<8hU(/sv)d>t^r&ucA, 
amongst which are estimates of Colbert, Carey, 
Bastiat, aixl Mill. 

Maugoldt’s special importance in the history of 
economics is duo to Ins having been the first, 
with a partial exception in favour of Hufelaiid, 
to submit what Is now called ‘*the earnings of 
management” to a thorough investigation, lie 
was, in essentials, a follower of Adam Smith, but, 
says Adolf Wagner, “kept himself free from the 
one-sided views of the radical Manchester school ” 
which exaggerated or j)erverted the doctrines of 
the great Scotsman. Roscher describes him as a 
somewhat dry writer, but possessing a sagacious 
and penArating intellect; l.o particularly ^mires 
his definition of the science of economics os “the 
philo 80 })hy of the history of (practical) economy,” 
and approves his saying Diat an economic fact is 
not scientifically t-xidained till the inductive, and 
deductive explanations of it coincide. 

[Leser in AUg. Deutsche Btogr, —Schmidt in 


llandw. der ^aXemssKhsOiaftm. —Cossa, Introd* 
Pol, Ec. f London, 18i)3 ; Roscher, Gesch. der 
N. 0., p. 1039. See also Gkrman Rcjiool.] 

* J. K. I. 

MANIFEST is the Biiliali term for one of 
the most important of a ship’s papers, which 
sots forth (manifests) tlie particulars of the 
cargo. To tho customs dopartment, especially 
where most articles arc dutiable, os in many 
British colonies, it is an essential document; 
all sliijis making an entry in such jiorts are 
required to furnish a dnjdicato of the manifest, 
and by it tlie duties are checked. c. a. h. 

MANLEY, Thomas, was one of a number 
of 17th-contury agitators for the better regu¬ 
lation of English trade and commerce. lie 
was anxious for a strictly protective foreign 
IKilicy, and in 1677 published his Discoursey 
showing that Ihc (‘X|>ort of wool is destructive 
to this country. Ho advocated the proliibi- 
tion of unprofitable imports, such as foreign 
wines, “brandies aud baubles,” and actually 
proposed the revival of the ancient sumptuary 
laws—with a view to encouiago the English 
woollen manufacture which, in the face of 
foreign competition, was obviously declining. 

Manley fell into the error of wishing to pro¬ 
mote the interests of the manufacturers at tho 
consumers’ expense. 

In 1669 Manley published his Usury ai 6 per 
Cent Examinedy in which he opposed the liberal 
theories of Sir Tlioniaa CuLi’BPBn, and J. C. (Sir 
.Josiah Child), who iiad advocateththe cheapening 
of mon« 7 . Manley was anxious to keep up a 
high rate of interest, from a fallacious notion that 
it was advantageous to trade. 

Manley’s works are: A Discourse skeidng that 
the escort of wool is destruciive to this kingdomy 
wherein is also shewed the d}solute necessity 0 } 
^mmiotvig our wonUen manvfaciure, and moderat¬ 
ing the importalUm of some commodities and pro- 
limiting others, with some earn expedients tending 
thereunto. Licensed 8th March 1676, IjOihIoii, 
printed, 1677.— Usury at 6 per cent examined 
and found unjustly .hargedhy Sir Thos. Culpeper 
and L C.yWithvianycnTnesandoppresswnswhereof 
His altogether innocent. Wherein is shewed the 
necessity of retrenching our luxury and vain con- 
simption of foreign commodities imported hy Eng' 
lish money ; aleo the reducing the wages of servants, 
lahourers, and workmen qf cUl sorts, which raiseth 
the value of owf manufactures 15 and 20 per cent 
dearer than our ncighhou/rs do afford them hy 
reason qf their cheap wages; wherein w likewise 
hinted seme of the many misdiiefs that will ensue 
upon retrenching usury. humbly irrescnted to the 
High Court of Parliament now sitting, London, 
1669. A. L. 

MANOR, The (Historical). The starting- 
point in tho economic history of the early and 
middle ages is the manor, and in consequence, 
a knowledge of the character and transfor¬ 
mation of ita constituent ports is essential 
to an understanding of the progress of agrarian 
and industrial life. In origin tho manor ii 
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probably connected with the tiibe. Although 
scholars are not agreed as to the stages 
of manorial development, yet the tendency 
of current investigation is to usaociato it with 
c^rtoin eeonouii<‘ processes wliich accoinjvmied 
the transition from tribal to tonilorial life. 
Those who are unwilling to give up entii’cly the 
older views of Von Maurer, Kemble, and Maine 
see between the tribal and the manorial stages 
a distinct transitional form distinguished from 
the tribe by its territorial ba.sis, from the 
manor by the freedom of its membora, and 
f’roru both by the extent of its self-government 
(Vinogradoir in Eiujlish Historical Ilevicw, July 
1893, p. f)42). ()lhei*s, more radical in tbcii 
rejection of tlio old theory, deny the existence 
of such a stage, and connect the manorial directly 
with the liiltal stage by an uiibiokon chain of 
rank, weallh, Seui-dom, and jnivatc \iropeity. 

When historical information logins, the landed 
estate is found to exist with many of the features 
of the liilly-developed manor. The earliest 
cvidimcc is, however, inconclusive, owing to its 
meagrenesH and to the uncertainty regarding 
the dates of the firet praedial documents, 
the custumals ol Ilysseburne and Dyddenhatn. 
In Anglo-Saxon times tlio man<»nal unit is 
rather economic than legal, and although the 
scignorial element was fully diivelopod in that 
period, nevertheless the fully feudalised estate 
does not apjicar even in the Ilectitiulincs Siiiga- 
Uirum Vnsoiiarum^ tJie chief pre-Norman docu¬ 
ment. 12cononiic life had become manorial- 
Lsed hut not fcudaliseil. There existed, on tlic 
one baud, the manor hou.se with its court, 
and the lord’s Demesne, under the yertfa^ or 
Reeve, at tliis time the solo otiicer in control; 
on the other, the AnHicui/mn \^ Community, 
with the dejiciident tenantry, the meadows, 
pastures, Commons, and waa'^.. 

The manorial unit was tiioreforc composed of 
two essential parts, one the scignorial, distinct 
from the iioint of view of juiiwliction and 
taxation; the other the vill or TownsiiI]', a 
unitin matters of service and labour. Seignor- 
ial rights, in jiart traceable to royal grants, 
are in greater jMirt the result of causes both 
tribal an<l military. Tlie measure of the 
Roman inllueiice in creating such rights is 
as yet indeterminate. Although there is no 
express mention of such lights in the early 
charters, yet there is reason to believe that 
the right to hold a court of one’s tenants 
and the right to exact fines arising from the 
judgment of suclx court is older than the first 
expre ■'8 grant of sake and Soke in the charter of 
Cnut of the year 1020. The powers exercised 
in such a court were purely civil. Criminal 
and i>enal jurisdiction was probably of ^ later 
date, and originate in an express grant from 
the king. The determination of this question 
r^irding suignorial rights is iinportant; for 
the manorial covmt represents the close unity 


between the lord and the vill quite as much w 
does the o]>en Hold system, inasmuch as the 
court was the meeting of the village com¬ 
munity with the lord or the gurGfa as the 
presiding judge. It was a single court exorcis¬ 
ing police duties and certain criminal func¬ 
tions according to the terms of the charter hy 
which jurisdi(dioiial powera were con^rred. 
The second consliluont elemont was the agri- 
(niltuml commnnity, of which the lord was 
a j»art as his deitiesno lay largely in the oi)cn 
fields, and was snhjcct to the rules that 
regulated the cultivation of those holds. The 
tenaulry were of two classes ; hist, the gcMras, 
each of whom held in addition to Ins house and 
outfit of oxen a YAUimANi* uoriiially of thirty 
acres, scattered in acre and liall-acri‘ strips 
throughout the open fields ; secondly, the cof' 
scllas —in origin probably of the 9th or 10th 
century—each of whom had a cot and^ live 
acres of land scattered like those of the 
gehdraa. The cotscllas lendcred no CiAEOL— 
payment in money, produce, and work—ahu 
had no outfit of oxen. The ynvdtus, if a 
separate class, could not have been nuinorons, 
and may have been of the nature of ridnig-ineu. 
Their identity is jirohlcmatical. Tlio obliga¬ 
tions of the tenantry weie divnlcd into three 
groups ; the gafol, the regular woik upon the 
demesne, known as Week-wouk, and the Pun- 
CAUIa: or si)ecial work in ithnigliing time and 
harvest. These services were originally jicr- 
sonal, hut aftciwaids hecamc atlached to the 
land. The main interest of the estate was 
agricultural. Cattle were kept for draught 
animals, cows for their calves, their beef, and 
their milk, shcc)» for their mutton and fleci'c. 
N»arly all nece^ssitics wcio siipjilmd hy the 
estatp itself. Artisan work, largely that of 
slaves, was mhordinatc to the agiicultnral 
needs, and furthered mainly the agricultnr.il 
economy. Yet, with all its isolation, each 
estate had some communication uith the oirt- 
side world. Surplus produce was sold for money 
or exchanged for metals and »ilt. The stage 
was one of self-snllicing economy, a stage in 
which the scignorial and the agricultural ele¬ 
ments hetame so (irmly hound together as to 
re(iuiro the forces of centuries to disintegrate 
them. Yet the two jiarts were quite separate, 
the lord and the manur-coiut standing above 
the gafol-|)ayers and exercising authoi-ity over 
tliem. In this sense the gafol-payors were in 
a jKisition of dejiendeucc, a servile community 
under the gerefa, who with the four best men 
attended the hundred and sliire-moots, If such 
representations he incident to Ang /-Saxon times 
it witnesses to the legal position of the towns¬ 
men as being folk-free. The gehhr and cot- 
setla were “fvigoau men,” though freedom was 
purely a relative quantity. In the I3th century, 
when the place of the reeve and four men. in 
the county and hundred courts can he traced 
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in tho evidence of tlio extents, it is clear that 
they were in llie majority of cases Villeins. 
At that time i-cevesliip was a mark of servile 
status. 

In the {general organisation of the manor, we 
find no olwingc in Domesday book. The viUani 
are the gebiiras, the cotlarii and bordarii the 
cotsctlj^s. The amount of land Iield is practi¬ 
cally the same, a ViiuJA TK to the villein, a ]ior- 
tioii normally five acres to the cottar. Alihougli 
tlie Norman Compiest increased but little the 
number of manors, yet it rendered them more 
powerful, by giving them a distinctly feudal 
cliaracter. its feudalising influence tended to 
define the .social stiitu.s of the villeins, to place 
the free an<l the nnlVee in acommonclassificiition, 
and to prevent villeinage from la[)siug into 
slavoiy. The nmiiorial system became more 
comj>lo\', the feudal lord was the centre of many 
manorial units, each complete in itself, and u 
duplicjilion of ollices thu.s became necc-ssary. 
Tlic seneschal, as deputy of the lord, presided 
at the com audited accounts, conduct^ sworn 
in(|uest.s ami extents, 'flje bailin' managed the 
demesne, and colleetf'd I’cnt-s and dues. But 
the reeve and bydcl still continued to serve in 
snbordiiiiilc <'apacities, and on smaller manors 
still remained the sole offioers in charge under ' 
the lord. Fi nn the agricultural standpoint, ' 
manorial cnteij.rijjc during this period was still 
collective lutliiT than indi\idual, and in con¬ 
sequence expansion and change took place very 
slowly. 

Cut the breaking down of the cumberaome 
system of labour rents tended to increase the 
number of social groujis upon the manor. In 
this respect the jiost-Domcsday estate is exceed¬ 
ingly r om)>lc.\. IjIheuk Tenuntks, including 
those holding by military and free service, 
wliose earlier existence lias been denied because 
of their omission in Domesuay, now appear. 
Ihdov the fiicholders arc to be found many 
grou]i^ f those holding by base tenure, arranged 
in classes, not necessarily exclusive ot each 
other, but indicative ot dwelling, status, service, 
or holding. Of tlie liist class are the vdlani, 
of the second the nafivi, of the thiixJ the con- 
s-ududinarii, ctMumarii, dkermani^ awn/cani, 
of the fourth the hiduHi, virijatari:, fcrenddli, 
and the more local classes, Unuiseita^ii in north 
Norfolk, tcnniks Hiniilmid, teneiites ForlondUt 
te-twHen Pmihmd at Gloucester Abbey, etc. As 
the result of commiitatioii Molmkn began to 
ttjqicar who, by ]>aying rent, were freed I'roin 
work, thus in service, though not in status, 
apjiroaehing the free tenantry. Oavelmanni 
and c^ytismril may rejircscnt a ’ino of rent- 
paying Iftiants, who, thoii^,!! living in villein¬ 
age, had never been bound to labour services. 
Limdinariif cotia'iularii, cotarii, coterelli, as 
suoccssoi's of the old cotsetlas, had as a rule no 
part in tho common arable, and were inferior to 
tlio villeins, and sometimes served under them. 


Judicially tlur' is no reason to believe in an 
extensive increase of curial functions. It is 
uncertain what is to be undcrstOfKl by mancrlum 
in Domesday, and there is little evidence of the 
smaller jurisdiction of manors in tho reign ol 
Henry 1. 

'riireo ]>rocesscs were taking place which were 
to destroy eventually tlie compactness and unity 
ol the village and manorial group. Such dis 
integration was the inevitable ont(:ome of the 
opening of markets, road.s, and lines of com- 
inuuication with the continent, the growth of 
commerce, the political centralisation within 
the kingdom itself, and above all the increasing 
dominance of industry over agiiculture. lie- 
arrangements in state and society led to re¬ 
arrangements in the manorial organisation. 
The first process, commutation, tended to free 
the individnal from bondage to the lord and the 
land, and to break down an archaic relationship, 
which has its liistorical justification in having 
lii'cn an economic necessity in an ago of decen¬ 
tralisation. The second, tho increase of separate 
plots, farms, lea.ses, and enclosures, destroyed 
the open field system, and the old forms of 
agriculture. The third, the absorption of 
manorial rights of justice by the royal courts, 
led to the gradual withdrawal of all real power 
from tho manorial courts. To these may bo 
added the growth of hired labour, the increase 
of exchange, and the consolidation of holdings, 
wherein the single acre strips begin to get 
united into largi'r strips, while still ]»rescrving 
I he open field system. (See Field Systems.) 

Ciunmutation began very early. The later 
system of money routs cannot be said, however, 
to have grown in every instance out of a system 
ot labour services. It is quite possible to see in 
such jiaymonts an unbroken continuity of rent- 
paying tenants fro¥,> Anglo-Saxon times. Money 
payments were made by the gobnr as a jiart of 
his obligation to the lord. In Domesday book 
tho value of works jierformcd is estimated in 
money, and on r"st-Domesday manors this 
became a regular pait of the bailifi's accounts. 
While labour-rents were expressed in nioney- 
value.s for convenience in estimating tho profit 
or loss of tho manor, a few of the villeins who 
formerly did work began to |»ay money, os in 
the case of the molmeu who still remained 
technically vilftins. An examination of early 
I medifcval evidence would jirobably show many 
cases of commutation where manorial conditions 
I made this possible. Tho 13Ui and 14th centuries 
show a steady increase in this transformation ; 
which was inevitable from the pressure ol 
external eoonomio forces. Payments in kind, 
and in labour service, rapidly gave way to 
payments in cash. On later manors it would 
scorn tlTat the lord pi-efeiTcd the old custom of 
labour-rents ; and bailiiVs' accounts of this period 
furnish instances of a reckoning in works, while 
the payment was actually made in money. It 
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would soom to have taken a long time for 
commutation to have become an establislied 
fact, lint tbo obligations of l>arons and holders 
in capUe to iKiy scutage (though but two wem 
levied after 1 :’06), aids tin<l Hidaoe, the ineon* 
venioiices of festivals and the ohangesofweather, 
the simplifying of manorial accounts, and the 
necessity of j)ayiug in cash for goods purchased 
oif tlie estJite, made the change unavoidable, 
even though it was resisted by the mauoiidl 
lords. Such resistance was in |)art <lue to 
conservatism, in i»art to the fear of giving 
bondmen the standing of free men, and in part 
to the uncertainty of obtaining hired lalwur. 
The change was eOboted earlier on the royal 
demesne than on tho ecidcsiastical estates, 'i’lie 
emancipation of the bondmen, due to the inllu* 
euco of the royal courts of justice, tho wimiiiig 
of privileges by tho chartered towns, and the 
teachings of Protestantism, went steadily on by 
tho side of tho commutation movement. It 
was not, however, until the days of Elizabeth 
that villeinage began to approach its end. At 
that time public opinion turned against the 
institution; tho last c:ise of bondage was 
pleaded in 1618, and, though a few cases 
of servitude luigcred on, it shortly became 
extinct. 

With the gi'owth of commutation went also 
the transformation of the farm, and tho rise of 
the wage-system. Where, as in the case of the 
chapter of St. Paul’s, a general assessment of a 
cortoin amount of produce for the benefit of the 
chapter was made upon all the manorial estates 
of a lord, each estate was put under the charge 
of a Jirtnarius, who acted toward that estate in 
loco dominif retaining for himself all received 
over and above tho assessment. The Jirmarius 
was sometimes one of the residentiary canons, 
as at St. Paul's, sometimes th? bailid'or steward, 
eometimes the village itself. The inconvenience 
of transportation, and the growth of money 
payments within tlie village, soon neccssitatcnj 
a single cash imyment, though for a time it was 
optional for tho lord to receive either produce 
or money. Rentals became very ccnmion after 
the 13th century. 

The payment of wages began os a conimuta. 
tion of labour either during sjiecial seasons of 
the year or for special cla^sscs of work. Week- 
work was probably the fimt labbur to be com- 
mnted, and prccarioe probably wore the last. 
Hired labourers were in the first instances the 
old villeins, lu the 13th century labourers en¬ 
gaged in threshing, winnowing, mowing, and 
harve ting were paid a regular wage, as also 
were those engaged in special duties, os the 
swine-herd, shcep-hord, and othere, who in 
earlier Umes received jierquisites or exemption 
from certain duties. Many of these were 
doubtless freelioldefb, and the custom first began 
upon the lord’.q demesne. The use of liired 
labour increased iii’ the period preceding the j 


Black Death, but that event struck it a severe 
blow. The increase of leases and sheep farms 
was an unavoidable result of the scarcity of 
labour. Hut, as the population recovered i^elf, 
cominutatiou ma<lo it necessary and possible 
for the lord to hire labourers, and in tbo 16th 
century such lalKJur was generally i>aid by 
piece-work. By 1400 there existed on^ every 
manor, besides tlie freeholders and cuRtomary 
tenants, a small body of labourers who were 
largely dependent on wages, though they sup¬ 
ported themselves from the ]>roduce of small 
plots of land as well. But the class of wage- 
rocoivors was not confined to those resident on 
the estate. Itinerant artisans, serving some¬ 
times two or throe villages, sometimes a iiumbei 
of manors, passed from place to ]>laco paid by 
the day because unattaclied to a holding. It 
Is probable, however, that some manors still 
retained their own smiths, wrigbts, sUoemikera, 
etc. 

Tho changes which altered the agrarian con¬ 
dition of England made the dissolq^uon of tke 
village community most evident. The manoi 
house and tbo lord’s demesne, the freehold plots, 
the lands in villeinage, the meadows, pastures, 
commons and waste wore j)arts of one organic 
whole. But when a profit-gaining economy 
took the place of the old self-sufficing economy j 
when a stage of industry took the place of a 
stage of agi-iculture, to be in tuiTi supplanted by 
an era of commei-ce and trade; when a con¬ 
vertible husbandry followed by rotation of crojffi 
took the place of tbo Ojicn-field s^rttem, then 
this agrarian unit dissolved. The earliest chango 
in the primitive oi’der was tho introdm lion of 
the cottar holdings in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
of the freeholdiiigs later. After the conquest, 
]>ur^ions of demesne fell into the liands of reqt- 
jiayem, and small holders and irregular plots 
increased. The earliest innovations took place 
on tho demesne lands, which, as directly under 
the charge of the bailiff, were let out or enclosed 
for pasture. There is reason for thinking that 
by the 15th century the lords had succe^cd in 
partially withdrawing their portions from the 
ojicn fields. The process of inclosing lands not 
merely for sheep-rearing, but for more economi¬ 
cal husbandry, b«^n with the demesne, the 
freeholder's plots, and the common. Tlie en¬ 
closure of the common fiel<la, and the eviction 
of tenants which began in the 16th century, is 
the most important phase of the new movement, 
and some doubt exists regarding tlie security or 
insecurity of villein tenure. The ovictors vrere 
lords of manors, Jirmarii, and the ^flastomary 
tenants thcmnolvcs; the evicted re doubtless 
nalivi, imidcra ad voluniatem on ifie lord’s 
demesne and waste, and customary tenants 
holding in tho ujieTi fields. Evictions cannot 
have been limited to any special class. Free¬ 
hold evictions are occasionally recorded, though 
this was clearly illegal (see lAadam, Inqv/itUitm 
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1517i j». 189). On the whole, security of 
tenure for the customary tenants, and later the 
copyholders, scorns assured, althougli it would 
be rtuih to oflbr a final opinion until a thorough 
txaminatioii has been made of manorial court 
Tolls. Enclosures of demesne, meadow, and 
jMusture, important as they were in transfonuing 
the aj^ieurance of the old manor, were not so 
vital to the mediocval economy as were the en¬ 
closures of the open fields. These stmek at the 
root of the old system, and when complete, the 
agiarian individuality of the manor was de¬ 
stroyed. The minute sulxlivisiona of the old 
virgate system had already begun to give way 
to the union of strips whenever yiossiblo, and the 
two proces 80 .s continued side by side through the 
18th century. Tlio enclosure of ihe common 
fields was at its Iicight in the latter part of the 
Ifitli centui'y, and again from 1760 to 1844, 
whom nearly 4000 acts were passed (see En- 
OLOsiniKs). TI1C.S0 acts were the result of new 
economic cuudiLious due to rotation of croi>s, 
the deinapd for food from manufacturing 
towns, and the increase of (m.pital. England 
could not allbnl to retain the open field 
system; it was too uneconomical. Its ]»lacc 
was iillcd by a system of consolidated farms, 
large capitalists, and division of labour. 
Traces ol the old order can be seen not in- 
fre(j[uently to-day, as near Manchester, in 
Gloucesteioiiiro at Upton, at Stogoui-sey near 
Bridgewater. 

If I'limmutation and enelosmo affected chiefly 
tlie agricultural element of the manor, the loss 
of rights of justice affected the scignorial 
element. Under Henry 111., so extensive were 
the a-ssumptioiis of Ueoai.ia by the lords, and 
so elfe-i'ive were tlieir encroachments upon the 
jurisdiction of the king's justices, Ihat^the 
period pieceding the reign of Edward I. may 
be considered as the era of gi'eatest manorial 
jurisd.ction. This led to an inquiry by king 
Edward into the scignorial warrant for such 
privilegc.s, the important results of whicli were 
the return known as the Hundred Rodls, the 
Statute of Gloucester uf 1278, the wi’it Quo 
Warranto, and a general limitation of the 
franchises, although the forfeited privileges 
were often restojtd for a sum of money. The 
end of the 18th century marks, therefore, the 
beginning of the decay of the larger jurisdic¬ 
tion of the manorial courts. They lost in largo 
part the exercise of high justice, and by in¬ 
terpretation of the Statute of Gloucester actions 
in civil coses were limited to forty shillings. 
The courts became loc^il, possessing a mixed 
civil aud criminal, jurisdiction jf a limited 
cUai'ootef. Tlie ]ii-e8cnLinc-t was made by the 
ibll court, or by the botly of selected jurors, 
and the law of lUo court 'vaa mainly the custom 
of the manor. Tbrougii the 13th and Uth 
centuries there seems to be no evidence to 
show that there was more than one court upon 


the manor, or more than one way of constitut¬ 
ing thiit court, lu time, however, a distino- 
tion began to be made between cases tliat 
all'octed free men and those that alfectcd uufree 
men, and the court baron, the court of the free 
tenants, and the (tustomary court, the court 
of the villeins, made their appearance. Aluch 
earlier, however, many lords had begun to 
exercise a royal franchise in the view of Ekank- 
PLEDOE twice a year; occasionally oftener. 
This was the beginning of the court Icct, a 
name which ap^raars toward the end of the 
13th century. The correct title of this court 
was, however, always, Visas francipUgii.^ The 
court baron aud the customary courts were 
lord’s courts and existed on all manors. The 
court leet was the king’s court, and existed 
only on such manors as had the view of frank- 
})lc(ige. In the foiTner the suitom were the 
jiiilges, in the latter the lord or his steward. 
With the decay of vilh'iuago the customary 
court ceased to be bold, while the ofllcers aud 
functions of the court leet steadily increased 
by statute. The court baron and the comi 
leet became the only local courts (except the 
caria militum) in ihe 15th century. The 
former concerned itself with tenures, admit¬ 
tances, rents, trespasses, civil actions of forty 
shillings, waifs aud sti'ays, etc. ; the latter look 
the view of fraukj»ledge, preserved the Assize 
OF Bread and Beer, judged breaches of tlie 
peace, regulated commons, fences, nuisances, etc. 
But the intricacies of their own cumbersome 
t lachinery led to a rapid cessation of their 
activity. Their judicial power in civil cases was 
nearly gone by the time of Henry VIII., and 
there seems to have been a period between this 
time and the rise of the justice, boards, estab¬ 
lished by many towns and parishes for their own 
needs, when manytof the lesser cases wore not 
taken up at all. Still, on some manors, with 
the increase of duties under new statutes, the 
activity of the courts continued. Though they 
mot with rogularitv yet the cases with which 
they concerned tliomsclves grew fewer and 
lewcr, until by the beginning of the 18th 
centmy the court leet had practically fallen into 
disuse. Its functions have been absorbed by 
muiiicij-ial authorities, local boards, sanitary 
authorities, etc. 

[The literature of the manor is so extensive that 
it will be possible to indicate here only the repre¬ 
sentative works upon the subject. Palgrave, 
Kemble, Freeman, Stubl>s,, Maine, Green, and 
others have discussed the origin and wu-lier history 
from the older point of view. For more recent 
opinions, see See^hm’s English ViUagc VommanHyf 
1883.—Ashley, Economic History, pt. i. cli. i. 
1888.—Earle, Introductiou to Land Charters and 
Other %iXonic Docutnenls, 1888.—Andrews, (Hd 
English Manor, 1892. For the medieval and 
later history see Na ssc, Agricultural Community 
Ta View of franitpledge. Bee Btubbs, Coiutit. ^isl. <y 
England i 88, 108; 11. 484. 
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of the Middle Agee^ 1871.—Thorold Rogers, 
HUtory of Agriculture and Prices; Work and 
Wages, — Scrope, History of the Manor and 
Anencnt llarony of Casth. i!o‘n\he, 1862.—Scrntton, 
(Jommonsand (Jonimon Fii^lds; Land in Fetters .— 
Protliero, The /Honctrs aiui Progress of KnuHsh 
Fa/rminijy 1S88.—VinogradolV, Vdlohiage in Eng¬ 
land, 1892.—Ashley, Economic Jlistnryy iit. ii. 
ch. iv. 1893.—Cminiiigliam, Tiitrod. to Walter cf 
Ilenleij l> 3 ’’Miss lijuiiond for R. Hist. Soc., 
1898).- Groc'lh <f English Industry and Cimmcrce, 
1890,1892.—Tjoadain, “Tlu- Last case of Bondage 
iu England,” Quartnlji Jtcc., vol. ix. p. 348. 
—Cheyncy, Enclomrcs of the Sucteenih Century, 
]g95.— J_ Discourse of the Comnion Wealtf this 
realm of England (ed. by Mks Bamoinl), 1893. 

'I'he contioversy regai*ling the security or in* 
security of villein tenure will be fouiul in Ashley, 
Economic History, pt ii. ch. iv. ; “ The Charac^i 
of Villain Tenuie,” Engl. Hist, liev., April 1893, 
pp. 294-297. —Leiidam, “Inquisition of 1617” lu 
Transactums of Ii. Hist. ^)c. (N.S.) vol. vi. pp. 
167*314; vol. vii. pp. 127-292; vol. viii. pp. 
251-331, “The security of (Jopyholders in the 
Fifteentli and Sixteenth Centuries," Engl. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1893, pp. 684-690 ; “Villeinage in 
Euglainl,” Pol. Sc. <luari., Dec. 1893, jip. 6.53- 
676. The hnstory of manorial jurisdiction has 
never been fully treated. See, however. Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English La.w, 1895.— 
Liebermami, Uber die lieges Edtcardi Coufesaoris, 
1896.—Maitland, Introduction to Select Pleas in 
Manorial and Ollier Seignorial Courts (SeUlen 
Society, 1888).—Stephen, History qf the Oriminnl 
Lawof England, vol. i. 1883.—Blakesley, “Man¬ 
orial Jurisdiction,” Law Quart. lieo,, vol. v. p. 
113. —Lambard, Eiirenarcha, 1614 —Kitchin, Lc 
Court Leetr et Court Baron., 1623.—Wilkinson, 
Treatise . . . with . . . method for keegnng oj 
a Court Leet, Court Baron, and Hundred Court, 
1628. —7>ur/wwf JIalmote Rolls , vices Soc.).— 
Manchester Court Led Records, 12 voU. For a 
gra}>hic representation of the^ppen lield system, 
see Sixteen Old Maps of Properties in 0.cfordshirei 
Clarendon Press, 1888. Also Aid ; FKODArjSM ; 
Gbbuk; Kniuht’k Seuvick (Scutaoe) ; Seuviceh 
(P redial and Military); THREE-Field Sysj'Km : 
ViLLAOE Communities ; Villeinaoe.] o. m. a. 

MANORIAL ACCOUNTS. See Court Rolls. 

MANORIAL EXTENTS. Sco Manor. 

‘ MANSFIELD, William Mtiuray, Fiinn' 
Earl of (170.5-1793), lord chief justice of 
England from 1760-1788, and lelldcr of the tory 
jiarty which opposed the great Pilt. Muriuy 
was called to the bar in 1731. In 1742, he 
entered jiarlianient aameniber for Boronghbrklge, 
and was created .solicitor-general. In 1754 he 
becam. leader of the House of Couinions, and 
attorney-general. In 1756 he wos created a 
j)cer by the title of Baron Mansfield of Mans¬ 
field, Nott**, and made chief justice of the 
King's Bench, an ofiice which ho held l*or over 
thirty y<Ars, until obliged to resign through 
bodily iniimuty. During his long occupation 
of the bench. Lord- Mansfield w'as busied in 


reforming many abuses of prooediii'e, and 
was noted fur his prompt and admirable 
judgments. 

M r. Justice Buller, in delivering an important 
judgment, observed that Loid Mansfield might 
be called “ the founder of the commercial Jaw 
of this country." In this sense his influence 
over business transactions ba.s been loiigcudur- 
ing. A. L. 

MANSUS (Mansum), generally tlio chief 
man.sion, manor house, liall, or court of a lord ; 
but the word has several shades of meaning, 
including farm. Bromptoii (Twysdcn’.s Decern 
Scriptorcs, 913, 12) uses it for the house of a 
chieftuin ; Ricliurd of Ilexliain writes of a 
mansum iu Carlisle gi’aiitcd to bis monastery, 
and of a nuuisuni olsewlicre, for use for the 
liorriiig-fisheiy; Matthew Paris mentions a 
mansus suitable for a vicar of a clmrcli, ii^ faet, 
a manse. It is used in oilier cases (Ilainscy, 
Cnrtul. i. 281-5) in which it implies a liouso with 
land around it inhabited by a bu. bandma^. 
For the word as a nn^sure of land, ^ee Stubbs, 
Constii. Hist,, i. 83, n. 2 (1880). R. u. 

MANTELLIER, Puilum-e (1811-1884), a 
I'l’ench judge and autiipiary :— 

Publislied first in the Mlinoires de la Socuti 
Archhlogique d'OrUans and later on separately, 
bis llistoire de la Commnnante des Marchand.'ifrf- 
quentant la riviere de Loire, Orleans, 18<'.3 and 
1869, and bis Mewoire sur la cultur dcsprinc-ipales 
])cnn'!es et MarchniuUsr.H, qni se vendaient ou st 
ciyasomnuiicnt en la villc d'Orh'ans au corns ties 
sUcIes, Orleans, 18b2. E. ca. 

MANUFAC'rUKE. A.s in the eognato in¬ 
stance of the word factory (sec Factorv 
Sv.'TEm), n remarkable tran.slorniation baa 
occurred in both the popular and techiiiisal 
moanings of the word manufacture. Origin¬ 
ally this teim signified hand labour, as its 
ilcrivation indicates, but now more generally 
machine labour—-exercised in the production 
of a saleable commodity. In tlio opinion of 
Koino authorities, indeed, this transformation 
has been comjileto. “Manufacture," says Dr, 
Uro [Philosophy of Manvfadure, bk. i.), ‘Ms a 
word which in the vicissitudes of language lias 
come to signily the reverse of its intrinsic 
meaning, for . . . the most perfect manu¬ 
facture is that which dispenses entirely with 
hand labour." Tliis statement seems rather 
Loo uncompromising in view of well-known 
facts. It was not quite correct to say then, 
and it is certainly not correct to say now, 
that cither in technical or popular parlance 
manufacture invariably connotoj «he idea of 
luachinei-y. It may be that factory l^dslatiou 
has shown a tendency iu that direction, but it 
is also a tendency at issue with some among 
its own express enactincuts. Thus the Factory 
Acts Extension Act 1867 contained a definition 
of “manufacturing process" as “any manual 
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lahmir exoi’cised by way of trade or for nnri>osc8 
of gain in or inciilental to the making ol 
any article” ; and this conception is continued 
througlinut subsequent acts without any further 
qualilicatiou. A distinction, indeed, is also 
made in tljcin between maldng and wann- 
fadiirhuf, which might apinsar to give some 
colour ID the above presumption: commodities 
being held in a general way to be made or 
manulacturod according as to whether the pro¬ 
ductive act is )icrronned in a factory or w'ork- 
shoji—that is to say, by hand only or with the 
assistance of other motive power ; but from this 
general implication a considerable number of 
purely manual industries were nevertheless ex¬ 
cepted from the first and made factory industries 
by law. Still less is Dr. lire’s definition accept¬ 
able to pojmlar usage. In onlinary conversa¬ 
tion it is commonly the eomjuirative si/e of 
})rodu^lng establisliments which decides whether 
they shall he styled manufactories, and, more 
properly, the cireinnstanco of whether the in¬ 
dustries puiY.ied there arc c-arried on by means of 
congregated and divided labour. Mr. Baubacie 
{EiV7ioiiiy of Machinci'ij and Mann/adiirrft, ch. 
xiii.) makes the distinction here under discus¬ 
sion in something like that way. “ A consider- 
ahlo diHerence exists,” he says, “between the 
terms viah a.nd trucnAifachu ing. The former 
refers to the production of a small, the latter 
to that of a largi' number of individuals ” ; and 
in fact it is dilhcult, in view of the ra]»id 
changes in pioductivo methods together with 
the vagaries of statutory treatment, to ignore 
the element of uiagnitudo as one necossai'y 
crib-rion of any sound working definition. 
Some uovel and iiilere.stiiig views ou this 
subject a.re tiropounded by Alarx (Capital, pt. 
iv.). The organisation of manufacture, he (x n- 
tends, “has two fundamental forms—” that in 
which tlie nianufactured article “results from 
the nu ic m''chanical fitting together of partial 
pioducU made iiidopcndcntly,” and wh ’e it 
“owes its completed 8h.apc to a series of con 
nected processes and manipulations.” Ho 
liasses lhc.se two forms under review, naming 
them respectively heterogeneous and serial 
manufacture, and raising some nice distinc¬ 
tions between them, but to no gicat practical 
result Ho is content to find, linally, in the 
division of labour “ the distinguisbing jirinciplo 
of manufacture”; and this, with some accretions 
bom of modem mechanical methods of juoduc- 
tion, is probably as near to a specific idea of the 
nature of the process as, in the absence of a more 
authoritative definition of it, wo can attain. 

[Dr. \JT(i9I*hilosophyo/^^an fadures, Bolin’sod,, 
1861.—Cliarlcs Babbage, Economy of Machinery 
and Mannfaclnrc^t 1846.--Karl Marx, Capital, 
English translation, 1887. -R. W. Cooke-Tnylor, 
introduction to a History of the Factory System, 
1886, ch. i.—George Jarvis Notcutt T/ie Factory 
and Workshop Acts, 2nd ed., 1879.] K. W. c. T. 

VOU H. 


MANUMISMON. The act of froomg a slave 
or serf. A term adopted Imm Roman law, In 
the early Roman republic this could only be 
accomplished by a solemn public act in one of 
tlaee ways: (1) jier vhidiclwn, a ceremony 
before the prietor; (2) per censum, i.e., the 
einolinent of the slave’s name on the quin¬ 
quennial census of Roman citizens; (3) by 
testament; the slave becoming in each case a 
Roman citizen. Later, slaves were freed more 
simply, but with restrictions on the number 
freed ; and freedmen were not admitted to full 
citizenship. Justinian however abolished these 
restrictions and made all freedmon citizens. 
In England, at the time of the Norman Con¬ 
quest, the act of mamimiUnig a serf was a 
symliolical one. The lord leil his villein before 
Uic sheriff in a full meeting of the country or 
to some other public place such as a cliuroh, 
and there declared his intention of setting him 
free, inveslcd him with the freeman’s arms, 
the sword and spear, pointed to the roads lying 
open to him in all directions, and the ceremony 
was complete. In later times manumission 
was elfccted either directly by charter or 
indirectly by a collusive action at law, in 
which the serf was, with his lord’s consent, 
made to occupy a position which could only be 
occupied by a free man. 

[Du Cange, Glossarium medics et infmx Latini' 
tatis. —Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, Cambridge, 1895.—Hunter, Homan Law.} 

A. B. B. 

MANUOPERATIONES(AlANorERA). Those 
form one of the three great classes of service 
anciently due from manorial tenants to their 
loixis, the others being aralunc and averagia, 
plougliings and carryings. The mnnopei'a were 
rendered in actual labour, princiimlly of a purely 
agricultural charac.^r, and are frequently de¬ 
scribed in cartularies under the terms opereUiones, 
hand-dainen, day-werke or week-work. These 
were in a special way a mark of servile status, 
but like othe’’ indh .Lions of that kind, cannot 
be ab.' olutely trusted without clear confirmatory 
ovidoiK u In the 3 3th-ccntury manorial extents, 
in the Ramsey cartulary, many instances of day- 
labour occur, witli values of the service attached. 
In one case the labour of a man for five days in 
the week, on un^ccified and therefore probably 
miscellaneous, services from 1st August to 29th 
vSeptember, is reckonwl to be worth four shillings 
to the monastery, about a penny a day. In a 
case in the Gloucester carUMary, iii. 64, the 
valuation is only one half-penny a day. 

[Viiiogradoff, Villainage in England, pp. 287, 
288.—Seebohra, English Village Community, 2nd 
ed., p. 79.—Riimsey Cartul., Rolls Series.] 

9 R. H. 

MANZONI, Alexandku (1784-1873), the 
cclebiated Italian poet and novelist. 

Between 1821 and 1823 he wrote the work 
which entitles him to notice in these pages, 
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—I promtssi Sposi (The betrothed Lovers), a 
romance. The story is based on an elaborate 
study of the social conditions of the people of 
Lombardy in the 17th century, of interest to 
the ecoiioinic student. Maiizoni was a fervent 
patriot. 

He lived quite retired from the world. In 
1834 ho published his Osservazioni sidla morale 
CaLtolica, a defence of his religion against the 
Attack made by Sisinondi in the 127th chapter 
of his Italian llqmhllcs. In 1842 api)earcd 
Manzoni’s Storia della cUonna infame, an 
historic appendix to the description of tlie 
Plague of 1630, which forms the most interest¬ 
ing episode in his ProTnessi Sposi. 

In 1860, Mauzoni was nominated a senator 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. 

/ promessi SposU storia MxUintse del secolo xvii.y 
Paris, 1827, 3 vols. 12mo. Tlie best French 
transition is that of Itey-Dusseuil, Paris, 1828, 

5 vols., 12mo, 1841, 12juo. English trans., the 
Minerva Library, ed. by G. T. Jlettany, 1889. 

[See Coasa on the success with which Manzoiii 
maintained that the study of economics was not I 
incompatible with sound moral principle.—Cossa, 
Introduction to tfie Study of Pol. p. 107, 

Eng. trans., London, 1893.] A. L. 

MAKACHIO, Massimo (18th century), a 
Venetian ; one of the later absolute defenders 
of trade corporations. In 1789, the academy 
of agriculture, arts, and commerce of Verona 
offered a prize on the then much debated 
question: Is it advisable or not to allow 
trades to be unib'd in covjiorations with pow'er 
of control and privileges ; what are tlio advant¬ 
ages and disadvaniagos of this 1 

Marachio sent in an essay, full of mistakes 
and prejudice, inspired witli ideas of a most 
exclusive character, in defence of the corpora¬ 
tions. Ho complains of certain abuses in them, 
but on the whole considers tliom excellent; 
ai^iing in their defence against the many 
writers who opposed their privileges. He 
advocates minute division of trades, and attri¬ 
butes the faults of the system eutirely to 
human weakness. 

Isiituto di tenors in corpi U arti nguardato 
ndU sue teorie c nelle sue former Veuice, 1794. 

[G. Alberti, Le corporaxUmi d'arti t mestieri e 
la liberty dd commerdo negli antidvi economisti 
Ualiani^ Milan, 1888.] u. n. 

MAEC. See Measures and 'Weights. 
MARCET, Mrs. Jane (1769-1858), was the 
daughter of Francis Haldinmnd, a Swiss mer¬ 
chant resident in Loudon. Slxe maiTicd in 
1799 l)r. Alexander Marcet, a physician of 
Hu ./■ ction, and published in 1806 Conversations 
on Cnemistry, a book for beginners which hml 
an enormous success. This was followed by 
Conversations on- Political Economy, in pkicJi Ute 
ElemerUs of that Science are familiarly explained 
in 1816, and by ufimerous other works, among 
which John JlopHnJ Notions on Political 
Economy, 1833, jjuid llich and Poor, 1851, 


relate to the subject of this dictionary. The 
first edition of tlie Conversations on Poliiical 
Economy is of some ini)x>rtance to the Instorian 
of economic theory, as il shows what were 
the accepted doctrines just before Ricardo's 
Pnnciples a))pcared. J. B. Say remarks that 
it “presents very good principles in a very 
pleasant form" (TraiU, 8vo ed. p. 42 n.), and 
Ricardo uses a phrase which iraj)Ue8 that it 
generally keeps “on neutral ground” (Jjetters, 
ed. Bouar,.p. 133). In regard to the theory of 
rent it shows how much of Ricardo’s work was 
already done by the discussions in which he 
had takon part about the corn law. In regard 
to profits, it appears ratlier to halt between the 
Smitliiau and the Ricardian view. The rate of 
wages, it says plainly, “depends upon the pro- 
jwrtion whicli cajfital bears to tlie labouring 
l>ai*t of the jmpulation of the country ” (p. 117). 
It contains J. S. Mill’s first funclanienfal pro- 
[losition respecting capital, almost in the siune 
words—“ industry is limited by the extent of 
capital ”(p. 153). A second oditmn was caiied 
for very soon (Ricardo’s Txltcrs, ed. Bonar, p. 
132), and published in 1817, and a seventh was 
reached by 1839. Though the fact does not 
ap]iear to be recognised or stated in any case 
except that of Miss Martineau (Autobiography, 
vol. i. p. 138), it is probable that the work 
exercised considerable influence on tlic cconomio 
theory of the middle of the 19th century by 
helping to form the firet impressions of young 
economists. 1'lie other two economic works are 
of loss importance. The fact tliat they were 
intended, in part at any rate, for the u.so of the 
working class, shows a significant change of 
opinion, inasmuch as in the Conversations the 
principal interlocutor gives a ready adhesion 
tok.the exclamation of her pupil, “Surely you 
would not teach political economy to the labour¬ 
ing classes, Mrs. B. ? ” The tendency of Ridi, 
and Poor is sufficiently indicated by the follow¬ 
ing passage from the preface: “ Tlicso dialogues 
con^n a few of the first principles of political 
economy, and are intended for the useof children, 
whether rich or }ioor. No portion of that science 
is more important to the lower classes, as it 
teaches them that the rich are their friends, not 
their foes.” 

{Diet. Nat. JJiog. and works cited in text.] 

s.a 

MARESCOTTI, Angelo (1816-1892). 
Born in Lngo in Romagna, Italy. Ho firat 
studied medicine, which ho practised until 
1848, ho then took ]>art in the ware of Italian 
iudopoiidonce, and was entrusted witk,fciportani 
political duties in 1859. Aften . ds ho became 
a deputy and finally senator of the Kingdom of 
Italy, He was appointed professor of political 
economy at the university of Bologna, which 
chair he held for many years. “ Italy,” wrote 
Minghetti, “ owes her tliauks to Romagnosi and 
Marescotti for making her first aware of that 
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barmony betweon the elements of law aud 
economics which we find so well sustained by 
German economists." 

Atarescotti wrote many economic works, often 
bru8<{ne in stylo. Amongst Ibem we note the 
following:— 

iJiscorsi mUa econonua socials (4 vols.), 185C.— 
Ls fimmze c gli organismi jinanzmriiy 1867.— Con- 
ftffcnzc ruU’ cconomia studtata col 'metodo posilivo, 
1878. -1 fenomcni camomid e le loro cause, 1880. 
—La legislazione sociale t la quesiionc econoudea, 
1886.— L' economui sociidc e I’ esperie^iza, 1888. 

0 . 1 {. 

MARGIN (in monetary transactions). On 
a security tbo dilleronco between the amount 
advanced against goods or securities and their 
market value. In tlie jn-actico of banking this 
lunges from 10 to 25 per cent according to the 
nature of the pledge, and the usual range of 
fliicti^tiona in its value. Should the security 
become depreciated, the niaigin lias to lie kept 
up by an additional deposit. Si^culation 
“ upon margins” or “nj)on cover” is conducted 
upon the deposit of a certain amount of cash, 
usually 6 or 10 iicr cent of the value of the 
purchase, the transaction b(!ing closed immedi¬ 
ately the cover has “ran oif.” Huvsines.s of this 
sort in relation to stocks or shaius is usutdly 
conducted by brokers outside the stock ex¬ 
change; and fo’’ speculation “upon margins” 
in produce of dinVrent kinds special institutions 
exist, as the Produce Clearing House in London; 
and similar organisations in otlier cities (see 
CmsAHiNO System). iu w. b. 

MARGIN (in economics) denotes a limit 
hxing the jiosition of economic eejuilihrinm. 
If, in mathematical language, tlie advantage 
of the economic man is regarded as a function 
of several variables, those values of the vari¬ 
ables for wliicli the value of the function .a a 
niaxinuim, are margins. There are thus as 
many margins as tliere are variable economic 
quautiti-'R. Tiiey may be chwsiHed under the 
heads (I.) production, and (II.) consiunpt m. 

1. Pioduccra being divided into (A) the 
owners of Auents of Puoduction, of three 
species, and (B) the Entrewieneuh ; we have a 
corresjKmding classihcatiou of margins. 

A. (1) There is the “Imal” or marginal 
disutility of labour. “Labour will be oairied 
on until the increment of utility from any of 
the employments Just balances the increment 
of i»in” (Jevoiis’s Theory of Political Econ¬ 
omy, ch. V. p. 201, 2nd. ed.). It is argued by 
Prof. Patton {Dynamical Pditical Econoiny) 
that in a prosperous society whore amusements 
are open to the labourer, and tbo choice be¬ 
tween w^k and rest is not his only one, he 
will not w'ork on up to the limit of marginal 
disutility; “disutility” imjdying positive pain, 
not merely diminution ol pleasure. It seems 
best to detine with Prof. Marsliall “the dis¬ 
commodity of labour” as what “may arise from 
bodily or mental fatigue, or from its being 


candod on in unhealthy surroundings, or with 
unwelcome associates, or from its occupying 
time tliat is wanted for ])Mtime, or for sociid 
and intellectual pursuits ” (IMnciplea of Eco¬ 
nomics, 5tb ed. bk. iv. ch. 1, § 2). (2) There is 
also for the capitalist a margin of investment; 
a point at which he will decline to forego present 
con.suni])Uon for tlie sake of the “discounted 
pleasures ” of the future (Marslmll, Principles, 
bk. V. ch. iv. § 1 rf passim). (3) The land¬ 
lord’s otfer of his agont of iwoduction is not 
limited by a margin on the supposition that he 
has no other use for tlie land. But where he 
lias a choice between letting the land and using 
it for his own pleasure or profit, there may be a 
margin limiting the amount. 

B. The outlay of the entrepreneur on each 
factor is similarly pushed up to a margin. 
Tliere will be (1) a “marginal shepherd” 
(Marshall), and (2) a marginal “dose” of 
capital. The idea of a marginal increment of 
land (3) is less familiar, but is discernible in 
the case of a manufacturer hesitating whether 
he will rent an tuldiiional site for a new build¬ 
ing, or add a new story to an old building 
(MiU'shall, Principles, bk. v. ch. x. § 8). 
The older writers employ the idea if not the 
tcrai with reference not to the quantity, but 
the quality of the land rented (Ricardo, Pol. 
Eiwn., oh. ii.; Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iv. cb. iii. 

§ 5). Tlie “ margin of cultivation ” denotes tlie 
lowest quality of land which is just worth tlie 
farmer’s while to cultivate “below which the 
cultivation of land cannot descend ” (Fawcett, 
Manual, bk. ii. ch. iii.). 

The entrepreneur’s products are sold either 
to other entrepreneurs, whose jiurcbases have 
been already considered under the head of 
capital, or (11.) to consumers who extend their 
outlay on each esmmodity iip to a certain 
margin. The margin of consumption is defined 
by the condition that in every braifcli of a con¬ 
sumer’s expenditure, the “last” increment of 
money—that jwun'’ or penny, about the appli- 
cation of which he hesitates—will procure the 
same amount of utility, called “marginal” or 
“ final.” Of course the marginal utility pro¬ 
cured by a unit of money may dilTer for different 
consumers, and for the same consumers at 
different times.^ 

Margin thus conceived as a point of maximum 
advantage is correlative to that quantity which 
it is sought to maximise; soiuotimos called a 
Rent or Surjdua. • 

[The subject is treated by almost all matiie- 
matioa) economists, and by those who emplo) 
more or less clear mathematical couceptions without 
explicit symbols. Jevons’s exposition of “final” 
utility in his Theory of Pol. Ec. forms an t.dmirable 
introduAion to the suliject. The fullest and most 
accurate exposition of the different kinds of margin 
and their relations is to be found in Prof. Marshail'a 
l^rinc. qf Econ. A clear mid simple statement, 
unencumbered by mathematical phraseolcqr, te 
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^ven by Prof. J. B. Clark in hia paper on the Thru 
RGnts. A similar })raise is ileservcd by the writings 
of the Austrian school, »o far as the general prin¬ 
ciple is not obscured by their peculiar doctrines of 
“ pseudo-marginal ” utility, “ iinputetl ” value, and 
other “casuistical complications.” The marginal 
value of money is treatoil by Prof. V. Pareto ami 
Signor Barone in tho course of a series of aitielcs 
in the (Jiornale lUfjli Economisti^ which are surn- 
oiarised in the Economic Journal for March 1895. 
Tlie unit in which marginal utility is to be 
lueasiireil is considered by Dr. Irving Fisher in his 
Mathematical- Inxestigation. He has exhibited 
tho analogies between economic margin and phy¬ 
sical equilibrium. See also The Alpluihd of Ec<>- 
mmic Science., 1888, by Wicksteed, who first used 
the phrase “ marginal ” instead ol “ final utility,” 
and Final Degkkr of Utility.] f. y. b. 
MARGINAL LABOUR. See Makoin. 
MARGINAL UTILITY. See Final Dkorkb 
OF Utility and Margin. 

MARIANA, Juan i>e (153G-1623). This 
celebrated Jesuit father, l^st known by his 
llistoria dc Eapaha and his apology of tyranni¬ 
cide in his treatise Dc Ih'gc cl Jlcgis fndiUUione, 
lectured during his youth on tlicology in Rome 
and in Sicily, and on tlie doctrines of St. 
Thomas Aquinas for live years at the university 
of Paris. At the end of an absence of fifteen 
years he returned to Spain and settled in 
Toledo, where ho resided until his death. The 
publication of his treatise Dc Momiic Mutalionc^ 
which he hiiiiself translated into Spanish, 
brought him into trouble, and he wa.s confined 
for a year in a convent in Madrid. Some bold 
strictures on the Society of Jesus, to wliich he 
belonged, entitled Di^irmts dc Errvrib’us qui 
in/ormd gubemaiionis Socictatis Jean, occurrmd, 
written after tho elections of the Neapolitan 
Acquaviva as General, hittoily complained of 
the ruin of Spanish influeuv at Rome. 

In 1609, at the date when Mariana wrote his 
treatise On the Alteration of Money, tlie Duke of 
Lerm.'i was flooding (Jastile witli masses of debased 
.small corns {vcllon), a j»iactice which, under tho 
influence of the so-called aiitifriatas, or financiiil 
sclicmcrs, did not abate until the accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Omiles V. and Philip 11., 
although not irreproachable, had been for more 
cautious in this respect thau their succe.ssorh. 
Mariana fearlc.ssly maintained that “the king, 
having no right to tax his subjects without their 
consent,” had no right to lower the weight or the 
quality of the coinage without their acquiescence. 
“ Two things are certain: the king enjoys the 
prerogative to alter the outward form of the coins, 
provided ha does not make them worse than they 
we”* before; . . . secondly, in rase of nece-ssity 
—as, for instance, during a war—he may he 
allowed to lower tho coinage under two conditions 
—the first that this he done for a short time not 
exceeding the period of necessity; tlie secf^nd that, 
the necessity being pver, due damages be granted 
to the people who hove sufi'ered (cb. iii.).” 
But, “ money having tvro values—one intrinsic 
and natural wbich^ depends on the purity and 


weight of tho metal, to which may be added the 
cost of the coinage, which is worth something; 
and a second value, which may be called legal 
and extrinsic, fixed by the prince, , . . tho real 
use of money — what has always been done 
in well-managed states—is secured when these 
two values are exactly adjusted (ch. iv.).” 
Tlie following chapters give historical dj'.tails on 
the Spiunsh mint. 

Tlirce chapters of the De Ttcge are also devoted 
to economic subjects: taxation, the means of 
subsistence, and the poor; hero also Mariana 
evinces his strong spirit of justice, as when he 
opposes taxation of necessaries, but his views on 
foreign imports, the cultivation of corn, etc., ore 
mainly those of liis contenijiorarjes. 

Tho tract on money wn.s printed at Cologne 
in 1609, and the De Regc at Toledo in 1599 
and Frankfort in 1611. Both are published (in 
Spauisli) in the Obrae de Mariana in the ('olcccion 
de Aulores Espaiioles of Rivadciieyra (1^ vols., 
Madrid, 1854). 

[Dr. Contzen, in his Oe-fchichte der volhoirt- 
schaftlichcn Litm'alurim Mittelaller (1872), d^als 
almost exclusively with the treatise* Dc Jiegr, of 
which ho gives a Kutiirnary analysis {i)p. 207-222). 
—See also the article “ Mariana ” in Bayle's Dic- 
tionnaire -Ilallam, Literary Uialory 

of Europe, ii. pp. 142-141 (edit. 1872).—Colnieirc, 
llistoria de la Economia Politica en EspaiUi, ii. 
pp. 476-484.] B. ca. 

MARINE INSURANCE. See Insukakcb, 
Marine. 

MARITAGIUM. Usually maritagium means 
the feudal right of a guardian to give in marriage 
his ward, W’hother male or female, though tlie 
word often me.aiis tlie dowTy or estate wliich 
passes to tho hiisliand witli tlie laily. At other 
times it is used in the sense of valor vi.ariliuji\ 
Gie sum the guardian could get for the match 
by.sale. It is asserted tliat in the reign of 
Henry III. a sum of 10,000 marks was paid on 
one occasion. On the other hand in the Bijie Roll 
of 5 Hen. II., p. 6.5, there is a jiaynient of 6 
marks. An interesting case which illustrates 
the subject, and supplies original documents, 
may be found in tho Chronicon Pelroburgense, 
Camden Society, 1849, pp. 61, 62, and 72-77. 

[Ducange, (Hos»iriim medlas el infimee Latini- 
tatis (lleiisohcl and Favre).— Hallam, Middle 
Ages, c. 2, ]>t. 1.] R. II. 

MARITIMA ANGLTjE is defined by Cowell 
as the revenue accruing to the king from his 
rights over the sea. It includod u^ items as 
wreck and fish royal, tho latter being all whales 
and sturgeon cast upon the seashore. This 
revoimo was originally accounted for by the 
shoriir of each county, hut in later times was 
entrnsied to the admiral (see Beoits or 
Admiralty). ^ 

[Cowell, Blackstone, Comment 

tarie.s.'] a. B. 8. 

MARK (English money). Tlie Anglo-Saxon 
mark, as well as the lialf-mark, was money of 
account only, in value 13s. 4d., reckoned in 
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cither gold or silver as equivalent to 3600 grs. 
troy of silver. Its value early in the 10th 
century was estimated at 100 pennies, but in 
tlie 12th and afterwaixls the mark was worth 
ICO pennies. It was a denomination probably 
of Danish origin, and is first found in 878. 

[Eucloston, Inirod. to English Antiquitiei.— 
Ellis, frjfrod. to Domesdayf i. 164.] K.fl. r. 

MAUK (Geuman). In 1873 the gold mark, 
of 100 pfennige, was iwlo[»ted as the standard 
of value, and as the money of account, of the 
new German Empire. 

The mark consists of *3982 grammes (6*146 
grains) of gold 900 fine, and is equal to English 
standard gold of the value of 11 •74 7 ponce. 

There is no standard coin of less valno than 
five marks, the metallic currency consisting of 
the following pieces: 

^oiNS OF THE Geuman EMpiiiE. 

Standard Coins, Gold. 



Weight 


V.'tluo 
ill p)i'i 
9I0-1) 
line .at 

per 0 /.. 

DcnoiniiiuUnii. 

(ini)'). 

(Jniins. 

p 

c 

£ 

Tw‘Illy niiiiks . 

T-i'or- 

l‘»2 1)17 

000 

8. «1. 

19 tit 

'IVii Hijirk.s 

a Jisu 

01 •41..'^ 

‘)00 

9 91 

l''ive ln.''lkH . 

i-mu 

SO 72!) 

900 

4 lOi 


SiihUdiary Gouts, Silver. 








Wciglit. 

n 

Vuliio 

Di’iiomiiiiitiou. 




in siUer 




Ht 5s. C<1. 


Unas. 

Giams. 


un o'i. 





S. (1. 

Fiveuiiirks. 

27-777 

4-2S 070 

900 

4 lot 

T^^oniHiks. 

11 111 

171-470 

900 

1 lU 

M.irk . . . 

f) iiW 

80‘720 

9U0 

*13 

Fifty piV' . 

2*777 

4-2-807 

900 


Twmity pfennige 

1-111 

i7-148 

000 



In addition to the ahovc gold and fdver 
coins there arc nickel pieces of tiro nominal 
value of 20, 10 and 5 pfennige, and copper 
pieces of 2 pfennige and 1 pfennige. 

The valuation at which the sidrsidiary silver 
coins are current bears practically tho same 
ratio to that of tho gold pieces as in the case 
of British coin ; tho value of t!io standard gold 
mark exceeding that of the silver mark piece, 
when reckoned at 5s. 6d. an oz. troy, to the 
extent only of •27d. 

The total amount of German i»riperial coin 
issued sidle Us introductio ; in 1873 to the 
Slst December 1910 is given below. ^ The 
coins have been manufact'U'ed at tbo mints of 
Berlin, Munich, Dresden ^^now Muldene Hiitto), 
Stuttgart, Carlsrulie, Hamburg, Hanover, Frank¬ 
fort, and Darmstadt 


ImPEUIAL GniJilAN CotNAGE, 1873-1910. 



Marks. 

£ 

Gf.ld .... 

4,s72,401,.'->S5 

213,020,070 

.Silvor .... 

1,133,758,l&O 

50,087,908 

NifUftl .... 

101,477,933 

5,073,S-)7 

Uroiiyo. 

21,133,231 

l,05(>,ti(pl 

TnUl . . . 

6,128,770,8-19 

300,438,542 


F. -E. A. 


MARK SYSTEM, The, is tho term custom¬ 
arily used to designate the social and agrarian 
organisation of society whicli, it has been 
believed, preceded the manorial and feudal 
systems, and formed the basis upon which those 
systems rested (see Feujiau.sm ; Manou). The 
unit of this system is the mark, a region greater 
or lcs.s in cxtmit, independent, isolated, and 
occupied by a gi-oup of self-governing cultiva¬ 
tors, politic'aily free, who held and cultivated 
land in common with periodical distribution of 
tbo arable. The essential characteristics of the 
marksystfiin are, therefore, personal freedom, self- 
government, and communal ownership of land 
Tlie mark theory has occupied so important 
a place in modern historical and economic 
dist'ussion that a brief resume of the circum¬ 
stances of its origin and development is 
neceswary. Tho theory did not spiing full 
grown u[>on the woild ; tliat portion of the 
theory which relates to the freedom and the 
social status of the primitive marksman has a 
long history behind it A priori reasoning 
Ins tended at all times to give to man at the 
beginning of his economic and political develop¬ 
ment certain natural rights. Independent of 
and preceding any theory of the mark, these 
accc})tcd tcacliings regarding ju-imitive man 
were based upon tlie ancient philosophy, the 
Bible, and the jns^fuUurale that entered into 
the raodiicval thought at the timo of the re- 
invigoration of tlie Roman law. This idea of 
original freedom was jircsent in tho dfiginas of 
the church, and wap vaguely and speculatively 
held bv tho philosopheis of the 18th century. 
Throngii the teaching of Rousseau it became a 
political power, while it entered the economic 
system through the s])eculationa of the Physio- 
citATs. i’rom tho same source there sprang the 
cardinal doctrine oftlie romantic school, namely, 
the freedom of tl^o natural man ; and the whole 
theory beaime more definite when it was used 
as a political weapon against reactionism in 
France and Germany, and for*reforin in England 
by the liberal school. This school in its 
analysis of the fundamental rights of man 
brought into being the imposing figure of the 
primitive Teuton, thus localising the theory. 
Grimm and others, as the result of their studies 
in Germanic origins and philology, believed that 
the primitive Germans lived in groups, the 
members of which were united by ties of blood 
and religion. When this point was reached th« 
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agrarian element only was needed to complete 
the theory. 

In the period fi'om IS'lO to 1850 certain 
historical students, Oliifscn, IIaxthausen, and 
Hanssen, beg>vn to investigate the subject of the 
village coinnninilios of Denmark and lower 
Germany; and in 1854, after years of penetrat¬ 
ing and exhaustive study, von Maurer publislied 
the results of his researches in the same field. 
In consequence of those investigations and of 
the conclusions drawn from them, the group, 
sibbe or $(^t, of Grimm and hia fellow scholars 
l)ecamo a part of the primitive social unit, the 
village community, with its open fields, com- 
mnnal land-holding, and co-operative agriculture, 
lu the meantime in England, Kemble, represent¬ 
ing the new historical interest in Anglo-Saxon 
institutions, the desire for precedent in the 
reform agitation of the period from 1832 to 
1846, and, under the stimulus of German 
romanticism, tlie spiiit of German historical 
investigation, had presented, five years before 
von Maurer 8 work appeared, a similar theory for 
England. His theory, however, was chamc- 
terisod by vagueness and by absence of detail. 
To him the onginol settlement was based on 
possession of land only, and the smallest and 
simplest of the divisions wu the mark. The 
woid mark, as used by Kemble, connoted 
first, tlio forests and wastes beyond the arable, 
that is, the boundary land that separated the 
possessions of one community from those of 
another; secondly, the whole district occupied 
by the community; and finally the community 
itself, a group of families or housoholck, settled 
on the plot enclosed by the boundary. The 
original basis of Teutonic society was, he 
thought, this community, a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of freemen, originally united by ties of 
blood—a relation, however^ that in the process 
of time tended to give way to territorial and 
political interests, lliis group, zealously exclud¬ 
ing others, developed and carried on a system 
of cultivation for the good of all its members. 
Various marks covering England, existing in 
independence and isolation, seised of full power 
and anthority to regulate their own affairs, 
differed greatly in size, powers, and customs. 
Each possessed a court, and exercised supreme 
jurisdiction. Kemble was indebted for the first 
idea of the mark to the writings of Zeiiss and 
Grimm, and he found eridenti^ support for it 
in the occurrence in Beowulf and the charters 
of the words mcamnAt, mearcbeork, mearelond, 
and furthermore in patronymics, and on these 

itdd great stress. He represented the marks 
as ** great family unions comprising households 
of various degrees of wealth, rank, and author¬ 
ity ; some in direct descent from the ^oommon 
ancestors, or from the hero of the particular 
tribe, others more distantly connected, through 
the natural result of increasing population; 
some admitted ^jtto communion by marriage, 


others by adoption, others even by emancipa¬ 
tion, but all rocoguising a brotheihood, s 
kinmanship, or sibsceaft; all standing togethoi 
as one unit in respect of other similar com¬ 
munities ; all governed by the same judges, and 
led by the sauie captains ; all sharing in the 
satno religious rites, and all known to themselvoa 
and their ilcighbours by one gonenil iname” 
{Haxons in England, vol. i. pp. 66-57). 

Beyond the evidence above mentioned, Kemble 
brought forward nothing to support his riew. 
hut von Maurer in Germany did what Keinble 
had not done, he gave the minutest detail of the 
social and agrarian life, and 8uj)portcd it with 
what seemed to be indisimtablo evidence, 
namely, the customs of the Uth and 12th 
j centuries, which he cx)n8idoTed the survivals 
! of an earlier ago, and the occasional statements 
in earlier documents, which lie interpreted in 
the light of the mark theory. In* 1869 
Nasse strengthened the theory by further 
English evidence, drawn from tlie laws and 
charters. But he, taking the exii^tenco of -tlio 
I mark for granted, concerned himself chiefly 
with the agrarian aspects; and, although he 
recognised the presence of free peasant pro¬ 
prietors and found traces of comnmnalism, he 
hardly touched the qu^tions of ircodom and 
communal ownership. 

It was left for Sir Henry Maine and Emile 
de Laveleve to extend and to give greater 
currency to the conclusions already reached. 
In 1871 Maine, in his Village CmnniunUics 
in the Bast and PVest, both summarised tlio 
views thus far presented by Maurer, Nasse, 
Landau, Gossner, IIaxthausen, and others, ami 
widened the field of investigation by evidence 
collected in India. Hero he saw, not survivals 
of, primitive life, but actual communities, 
living types of the western mark. The Indian 
village community became of great importance, 
and Maine threw out suggCBtions for further 
investigation in calling attention to the village 
communities of America and to the house 
communities of the South Slavonians. This 
phase of the subject found expression and 
elaborate extension in Laveleye's Be la pro- 
pn6U et de scs formes primitives, 1877, i& 
which was gather^ evidence from almost every 
part of the globe to show the univei'sality of 
the mark system and of its analogues. 'When 
this point had been reached hi"' trioiti scholars 
very generally accepted the Maine 

readily transformed the mark into the manor 
through the extension of Kemble's idea 
regarding the first marksman; and Ereeiuan 
and others, following further suggestions of 
Kemble, and conceiviug of history^ as a con* 
tinuous development, brought forward the 
theory that the mark was the germ whence 
had evolved the life of the srate, the proto* 
plasmic cell, containing within itself^ as it 
were, the laws of its own growtii. 
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But in ft theory based so largely upon 
(ilbjoctive foiuidations a reaction was inevitable. 

^8 historical cnticism became keener the 
evidence appeared more and more insulficient 
md incohosive; with the change of political 
deals, the question came to bo recognised as 
itrictly historical; exaggci-ations duo to over- 
mthusij^sin underwent coircction, and gradually 
die problem was reduced to its proper proportions, 
riie mark as drawn by Kemble and von Maurer 
[s not at present supported by any historical 
scholars. The attack, as thus far completed, 
bas destroyed the idealism of the primitive 
mark ; it has disproved the ex^geiutcd freedom 
of the Teuton, and the existence of the first 
inarksmari and the court of the mark; it has 
denied the Keinble-Maurer interpretation of 
the word liicarc itself, and has thrown doubt 
upon the supiiosed symmetry of the primitive 
land system ; it has made prominent the tribal 
character of early Teutonic life, and has 
questioned the independence and self-conscious* 
neJ 3 of the primitive folk ; it has removed from 
the support of the theory the evidence from 
America, Russia, and Switzerland, and, through 
the work of Raden-Towell on The Land Systcnui 
of British India, it has struck a heavy Mow at 
the accuracy of the evidence derived from the 
east; and, finally, it has demonstrated that 
oxcei>t for a judicious use of the comparative 
method, the evidence for each country must bo 
interpreted by itself. 

Tlic movement against the mark theory was 
practically begun by Scebohm in 1883 and \)y 
Kustel de Coulangks ill various writings from 
1886 to 1890. ' By them tlio two most essential 
characteristics, freedom and communal owner¬ 
ship, H-ere categorically denied, and a theory of 
primitive scridom and private property was 
substituted. This has given rise to a new 
school, which, denying the existence of the free 
village community, has connected manorial 
institutions directly with the tribak has 
recognised a predominant influence of Roman 
custom, has set up the manor as the prevailing 
type of local life and liah declared the mast of the 
population to have been originally in serfdom. 

A large bc.ly of tlie more conservative 
historians still advocate, howevc.’, a modifi¬ 
cation of the old doctrine, and believe that 
Seebohm, Fustcl de Coulangta, and their 
followers are too extreme in their views. The 
best representatives of this school, Vinogradoff, 
Round, Glasson, and Flach, are willing to admit 
the presence of jjrivate property, inequality, and 
in a measure serfdom, but assert the existence 
of ft free village coipmunity stage diflering from 
the tribfl system on the one hand and the 
manorial on tho other. Although recognising, 
ftt ft Iftter time, the coexistence of the Village 
OOMMUNITY and the manor, they would still 
preserve the essential characteristics of tho 
mark system without its exaggerations. 


[Brentano, Volksinrihaeluiftslehre, 1893.—V. 
Maurer, liinUduTig mr Qeschichle der Mark, 
Hof horf, und BUidtvcrfassung, 1854.—Kemble, 
Saxons in England, 1849, now ed. 1876.—Masse, 
fjehar die mUtelalterliche Feldgemeimchaft «wi 
die Eitihegungen des serhszeknten Jahrhunderis 
tn England, 1869, traiisl. 1871.—Maine, VUUige 
(Jonimunitiea in the East and West, 1871.— 
Laveleye, VelapropriUe at desesforinesprmitives, 
1877, new ed. 1891.—Scebolim, The Ejnglish 
Village Cmmunity, 1883 ; Tribal System in 
Wales, 1896.—Fustel de Coulaiiges, Bedierches 
sur quelques prdiUmes d’hisioire, 1886 ; Ia 
pM^ne des origines de la propriHe foncih-e, 
1889; VAlien el le domaine feodal, 1890.— 
Glasson, Ilistoire du droit el des instiiuliones di 
la France; Jas comvinnavx. —Vinogradoff, Villain¬ 
age in England, 1892.—Andrews, Old English 
Manor, 1892.—Flach, Otigines de Vandenne^ 
France, 1893.—“Village Communities in Spain,” 
i^uarterhj lieeiexo., Octolicr 1895.] c. M. a. 

MARKED CHEQUE. In London, after the 
clearing house closes, the bankers send round 
and present at tho various oflices any chefpies 
that have been shut out of the clearing, a 
{•asliicT being in waiting at each bank to “mark” 
or “ answer ” the cheques. Marked cheques are 
payable in the first clearing of the next day, 
and cannot be refused for any reason. In some 
jilaoes it is the practice of bankers to mark 
cheques drawn uik)U them by writing acroas the 
face “Good for £ the maiking being 

oflicially signed. A cheque so marked is avail¬ 
able for completing important transactions, tlina 
avoiding the risk and trouble of carrying cash. 

In the United States, and ])articularly in Mew 
York, the practice of maiking, or “certifying,” 
cheques has been cavi ied to vci*y great lengths. 
Certified cheques are largely used in daily busi¬ 
ness, esi»ecially by brokers, and the certification 
is given, in inaiij cases, against securities, or 
even only on the aedit of the drawer. By the 
National Bank Acts, banks organised under that 
system ai-e prohibited from certifying cheques 
for amounts beyond that which the drawer has 
at his credit at tl time, but banks organised 
under the laws of tho state of New York are 
subjeft to no restrictions in the matter. By 
judicial decisions the certification of a cheque 
is an rcceptance, and renders tho bank liable 
indefinitely as to time of presentment. 

[For extent j^f the practice in New York, see 
Beport, Comptroller of Currency, Washington, 
1882; also Journal of Inst of Bankers, vol. iii. 
p. 400; and vol. v. p. 278.] R. w. n. 

MARKET AS PLACE SALE. Deter- 
minate areas and times for intercourse between 
buyers and sellers were a necessity of trade 
before communication and transportation were 
facilitated by the inventions of tho present 
century ; and, even now, for tho sale of soma 
commodities, such as live stock and dairy pro¬ 
duce, they are but slowly losing their jiraoticftl 
importance, in spite of the modern middleman 
and shopkeeper. 
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In the middle ages the right to carry on 
trade, or to permit it to be carried on, at a 
particular time and place, was called, like the 
place itself, a market (Fr. rnarchd; Ger. Markt) ; 
and this term iucludod in its widest sense both 
the w'eekly or semi-weekly market, lasting but 
a lew hours, and the more considerable annual 
mart, lasting several days, known as a fair 
{Yr.foirc; G. MmCy Jahrmarki), Coke lays 
it down that “every fair is a market, but 
every market is not a fair.” The term market 
was, however, more coininonly reserved for the 
smaller and more frequent assembly (Ger. 
Woehenmarki) ; and these alone will bo con¬ 
sidered here (see Faiiw and Mabickts ; Medi¬ 
eval Fairs). 

In England, during the later middle ages, 
not only did every borough jtossoss a market, 
but also the lords of most considerable and of 
many inconsiderable villages ; and the right to 
demand toll thereat was a valuable franchise. 
From an early date the right to establish a 
market was held to belong exclusively to the 
crown; and no market could bo delcudetl in 
the courts save upon the gi-ound of such a 
graut or of immemorial prescription. In the 
10th century an attempt seems to have been 
made by repeated decrees of the witan to 
limit all sales to “ ports ” or market-towns, a 
measui ‘0 closely connected with the insistence 
upon the witness of “ credible ” men to every 
transaction. But this policy was either 
defeated or abandoned, for the number of 
markets in the rural manors evidently began 
to increase about this time. The Domesday 
Survey records some fifty nmrkcts or fraction 
of markets (i.e. rights to receive fractions of the 
profits), and it registers many complaints as to 
the settiug up of markets without authority and 
the exaction of undue tollf^^ The pecuniary 
advantages derived from the possession of a 
market were, how'ever, so large that every con¬ 
siderable magnate sought to obtain a grant from 
the crown, and many did not scruple to set up 
markets without waiting for permission. The 
chief obstacle to their success lay in the vested 
interests of markets already established. Be¬ 
fore making a grant it was usual to inquire, 
on a writ ^ quod damnum, whether it would 
be prejudicial to existing rights. When a 
market was established without a grant some 
neighbouring lord or borougli was pretty sure 
to bring a suit against the new rival on account 
of the “ nuisance ” of “damage ” ho occasioned. 
The rule laid down by Bracton is that a 
maf'-t becomes a nuisance if set up within 
six mixes and two-thirds of one already existing, 
on the ground that sellers could travel on foot 
that distance, sell their wares, and return 
within the compass of a day. The illegal 
assumption of market rights was probably put 
an end to by the Qiu> IFarravio inquiries of 
Jfi»iward 1. Grants of market privileges were 


made in the 13th century in more than 3000 
iiistancos, in the 14th in more than 1600. By 
that time the country was pretty well supplied 
with such facilities for trade; so tliat in the 
lir.st 82 years of the 15th century only some 
100 grants are to be found. By the first 
statute of Westminster (3 Ed. I. c, 31), the 
king was empowered to take into his ow,»i hand 
the franchises of markets where outrageous tolls 
were demanded. Markets wore commonly held 
during tlic earlier centuries in churchyards and 
on Sundays. The former custom was prohibited 
by the statute of Winchester (13 Ed. I.) ; the 
latter was abandoned in many places early in 
the 13th ecntnry, as a result of the moving 
sermons of Eu.staco do Flay, and was linally 
prohibited by 27 Henry VI. c. 6. It was in 
the mai’kets an<l by tlic market oflicers that the 
men of the middle ages songlit to introduce and 
maintain their .simple-minded ideals of h’adc. 
All the rules with regard to Forestalling (see 
Forestalleks and Ueouators) aimed at bring¬ 
ing consumer and producer as nearly as po.ssiWe 
lace to face in the o])cn maike.t. Yet while 
te.strictivo in some icsju'cls, in others inaiket 
intercourse led to a relaxation ol previous re¬ 
straints. Thus during the period of the domi¬ 
nance of the merchant gild it was common to 
snsjiend on market days, in whole or in part, the 
regulations limiting freedom of trade on the 
part of non-members. And the same lendenoy 
is illnsti-ated by the growth in England and 
abroad of the rule of Market oveut, by which 
a buna fide sale, made on the market day and at 
the place assigned for the market, tran.sfors the 
legal property of the thing sold to the vendee, 
so that his title is good against all save the king, 
however defective that of the vendor may be 
(see also Manor). 

[I’he English material for the history of fairs 
and markets is conveniently brought together in 
the ltc[iort by Messrs. Elton and Costelloe for the 
lioyal Commmiou on Market RigMs, vol. i. 
(1889). It ha.s a large appendix ol documents, a 
calendar of grants from 1 John to 22 Ed. IV., 
lists of fairs in 1792 and 1888, and a list of 
general and local acts of parliaiiieut. See also 
the chapter on “The Town Market” in Mrs. Green’s 
Tiywn Life, vol. li. (1894). In many English and 
continent'll towns n stone cross was erected in the 
centre of the market place in the later midtile 
ages. For a description of the farmers’ wives ami 
daiightei'8 sitting with their butter s’" I eggs on the 
steps of the cross “until a certa. hour in the 
afternoon, after which, if all their goods wore not 
disposed of, they took them unwillingly to the 
shops and sold them at a lower price,” see Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novel of Sylvia's Lovers, ch. ii. These 
market-crosses were often “polygonal ^uildings 
with an open arcbway on each of the sides, and 
vaulted within, large enough to afford shelter to a 
cousiderable number of persons ; of these good 
examples remain at Malmesbury, Sali.sburyi 
Chichester, Glastonbury, etc.” (Parker, Concist 
Glossary of Architecture, s.v. “Ci’oss”). In mow 
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recent times market halls have been generally 
erected by inuuicipalitica, though the market 
women can by no means always be induced to pay 
for the privilege of slieltor. 

There has ol late been an animated discussion 
among German scholars as to the part played b} 
the market in the growth of the nuniicijud con¬ 
stitution. A summary of the evidence and 
arguiiftnts on one side will be found in L. Gold¬ 
schmidt, Univcrsal(/eschichte des llandelsrccMs 
(vol. L of his IJan^adi des H., 1891), pp. 120 
seq., who goes so far as to say “The town tribunal 
is originally and essentially the market tribunal, 
the town itsc-lf a market, the town i>eace a market 
peace.” For the keenest criticism of this view, sec 
G. von Below, J)er Ursprung dcr deutschen Stadt- 
verfassung (1892).] J- A- 

MARKET (on the stock exchange). The 
stock exchange i.s a remarkable case of develop¬ 
ment of the original meaning of a “market.” 
Within the stock exchange the consol market, 
the homo railway market, the foreign stock 
market, the American market, the miscellaneous 
u'arkct, the mining market, with its oil-shoot 
the “Kailir” market for Suutli African shares, 
—each is spoken of as an assemhlago of dealers 
standing rea<ly to buy or sell the various stocks 
and shares indicated by tlio titles of their re¬ 
spective markets. Outside the stock exchange 
a market Ls not so rcgaided. A person wishing 
to buy or sell sends in his broker to inquire as 
to “the sUte of the niaiket” in consols, or 
American sbarc4s, or mining shares, as the case 
may be. The broker goes to the dealers, 
knowing exactly where to find his men, and 
gets their quotations of price and tendency, 
and, what is important, he has the oppor¬ 
tunity to examine the prices “marked”— 
on a board provided for the purpose—at 
which pi-ovious business had been done. 
it is p(>asibIo to get at once the record of 
price and the personal opinions of compctit’vo 
deale’ 3 , both being elements of a market. 
Furthe*-, the quotations of price which the 
dealer gives are not simply an expression of 
opinion ; if he quotes a price for a given amount 
of stock or quantity of shares, he muf-t deal. 
For example, if the dealer (piotes 90 to 90 J 
for a siiccilicd quantity of Italian bonds of £100 
each, he must take them at £90, or sell them 
lit £90 : 68. Nothing could be a more definite 
quotation, a more exact reflection of the actual 
iato of tho market. There is little possibility 
of picking up stock cheaply, as a connoisseur 
could pick up a lino old Italian violin from 
some ignorant villager; on the other hand, 
there is little risk of fraihl upon an ignorant 
seller. Tho member of tho stock exchange who 
attempUd to cheat an cataide stdlcr, or liis 
broker, would be subject to the severest censure 
from the committee for general purpostis (see 
Exouanoe, Stock), and would be sent to 
Oovontry by the more scrupulous of his col- 
leagues. Nothing, then, could be a more 


complete instonce of a market than is given by 
tho stock exchange. Wc get records or mark¬ 
ings, the opinion of a concourse of dealers, 
competition, and a check upon dislionest dealing. 

[For defin. of maikct, Jt-von.s’s Tkfory of Pol. 
Pcov., cb. IV. ; Thcorg of lurhangc. Also (’ournot, 
Recherches, elc., 1888, p. 56 n.- Gillrii, Slock Ex. 
Speculation. See Art. Hiooling op tub Makket.] 


MARKET OVERT. The law of market 
overt constitutes a fitful and illogifjal applica¬ 
tion to English law of the French maxim “en 
fait de mcubles, possession vaut titre.” The 
general rule in England is that no one by 
transferring goods to another can give a better 
title than ho himself possesses. Rut when a 
person in good faith buys goods in “open 
market” and according to the usages of the 
market, he acquires a good title to them, in 
spite of any want of title in the seller. The 
rule only applies to ancient, and not to modem 
statutory iiiaikcts. All sales by shopkeepers 
in tho city of London, when the gooils them¬ 
selves are in the shop, are by custom sales in 
market overt, hut the cu.stoin docs not extend 
beyond the city limits. IIciicc if a stolen watch 
be sold in Fleet Street, tlie buyer may get _a 
good title to it, while ho gets no title to it if 
he buys it in the Strand. Wliolcsale mei-caii- 
tile transactions, it may bo noted, are to a great 
exUmt protected by tho Factors Act, 1889. 

[Benjamin on Salcs^ cd. 4, p. 9, and tlio Reports 
of Did Markets and Fairs Royal Comnimon^ 
1888.] M. D.c. 

MARKET VALUE. See Value. 
MARKETS AND FAIRS. See Fatrs and 
Markets. 

MARKKA (Finland). The metallic currency 
of Finland consists of the following coins (im- 
pcnal decree of 8^i November 1866): 


iGoM— 

20 markka 

,10 

ISilvcr- 
2 markka 
markka 
.'>0 poniii' 
25 „ 


1.1 ^ 


G'4!K 

8-220 

10-365 
5-182 
2 5411 
1-274 


Intrinsic Value. 


English 8tau- | 

dai'l. j Erenrh Stan- 
KiOld:£3-17:10l| durd. 
per 
line. 

Isilver: 58. ed, 
per oz., 021 
lino. 


line. 

^Silver francS; 
000 flue. 


8. d. 
KiDOj 
7:11125 

1 : 8 ] 

.101 


fmiics. 

20 

10 

1-00 

■09 


There are also bronze coins of the nominal value 

oflO, 6, and 1 penni. _ ^ ^ . v - *i 

Th% standard gold markka (not a com) is the 

1 The nu-c-o. of money wl.ich, reckoned in Fiench 
staiidartl silver ftancs, is only worth :42 /roje, i^n 
reality a token coin pasHiug aa the half of a gold 
standard markka. 
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ecjuivaleot of the gold franc, that is to say, about ' 
9jd., or 25 ‘ 22 ss£ 1 , the being of the 

same nominal value therefore as the French 
centime. f. e. a. 

. MAKLO, Kaiil. Tiiis w.is the pseudonym 
under which Karl Georg Winkici-hleoii (1810- 
1865) published his economic wiitinga. Winkel- 
blech was born at Knsheim, near Main^, studied 
physics and chemistry at Giessen—the latter 
under Liebig—became privat-docent at Marburg 
in 1887, and in 1848 was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the higher trade-school at 
Cassel. In early life ho showed strong literary 
tastes, carrying about with him habitually a 
volume of Goethe, Schiller, or X<essing. The 
impulse which made him an economist came 
from a German workman whom ho met during 
a journey in Sweden undertaken for techniciil 
objects. This casual companion drew so vivid 
A picture of the sufierings of the class to which 
he belougc<l that Winkelblecb resolved to 
devote for the future his most earnest studies 
to the condition of the workers, rather than, as 
previously, to the instruments and processes of 
industry. 

llis principal work, which remained unfiuishcd 
at his death, is Untersuckungen Uberdie Organisa¬ 
tion dcr A rheit, Oder System der Weltbkmuimie, 3 
vola., 1850-59. It produced little effect iu Ger¬ 
many, perhaps—as Lippert suggests—iu con¬ 
sequence of the social discouragement and apathy 
then prevailing. It was highly praised by SebalUe 
in his Kapitalwims und ^ialimus (1870), and 
the attention thus drawn to it led to the publica¬ 
tion, iu 1884-86, of a posthumotis second edition, 
enlarged and contamiug a biographical sketch of 
the author. 

The book opens with a history and criticism of 
the progressive life of the most imjyrtant civilised 
nations—France, England, the United States of 
America, and Germany, anJ^ study of their 
comparative ripeness for what he regards as a 
necessary transformation of the basis on which 
their economic systems rest. The tendency of 
modem changes in the industrial sphere had been 
to abolish the smaller capitalists, and to create a 
great mass of pnMtaireSy who can never hope to 
attain social independence, and whose wa^s will 
never suffice for much more than to sustain their 
lives. Employment, too, has become uncertain, 
and tlie increa^ division of labour has made work 
monotonous mid uninteresting. The working 
classes do not enjoy any true domestic life; wives 
and mothers spend their days in factories, and 
cannot superintend their families; and morality 
suffers from the employment of the younger women 
in manufactures. The physical condition of these 
cIoBS^'' is deplorable, their dwellings are over- 
crowdeu, their food is insufficient, and drunkenness, 
improvidence, and a spirit of revolt are the necessary 
results of their entire position. The modern pro- 
Utaire is the succ^or of the ancient slave H|id the 
mediteval serf; and it^may be doubted whether he 
is moie advantageously situated than those who liad 
at least an Assured existence. This is, it will be 
seen, the picture habi^ally dnv(n by the socialism. | 


I in which the dark side of our industrial life alone 
' appears. But it is real enough in many of its 
features to make us ask uuxiously for tlie remedies 
which tlie author suggests. 

According to his view of ecciuomic history, 
there have successively prevailed two dinereui 
ideas of right, which lie calls tlie i’agan and the 
Christiau respectively. Under the reign of the 
former it was regarded as natural and legfUniute 
that the masse.s should be sacrificed to ensure 
enjoyment and splendour to the few; whilst the 
Christian id^a asserts the equality of all, and 
requires that each member of the community 
should have a share of the produce of the sociad 
labour proportional to bis useful participation in the 
work. Tl»e former principle, to which he gives the 
name of MonopalistniLSy is represented by ancient 
slavery,—and its later modifications, serfdom and 
forced labour,—and continued to reign down to 
the French Revolution. The Cliristiaii principle, 
though accepted by the general cousciencoj has 
as yet only partially iullueiiced practice; privi¬ 
leges, monopolies, and gambling speculation still 
exist, sometiuies in aggravated forms. Two ellbrta 
have been made to realise the now iprinciple— 
Liberalism, aiming at universal liberty, and Com¬ 
munism, aspiring after a rtgivie of equality. But 
both these systems are one-sided und erroneous. 
Liberalism, based on the merely negative idea of 
unlimited competition, after demolishing the old 
privileges, has become Iho parent of plutocracy, 
whilht communism, distributing products according 
to wants, not services, and so weakening the 
motives to exeition, would infallibly beget in¬ 
dolence. These opposing Bystems he sought to 
reconcile, and to unite true liberty with true 
equality by the establishment of a panpolimus, 
the aim of which would be to raise to the higliest 
attainable level the self-development and legitimate 
life-enjoyment of all tlie members of thecommunity. 
Under this regime the obligation to labour will be 
universal, every one will have a right of access 
to the means of production, and will be supplii^d 
irith work, and each will obtain for his personal use 
the entire amount of hi.s contribution to the 
common stock. The state will take into its hand^ 
not only railways and roads, postal communication, 
water-supply, banks, and educational institutions, 
but also forestry, mining, fisheries, and trade—so 
far os it has to do with such raw products or 
manufactures as are fitted for exhibition and sale 
in warehouses. Under private management will be 
t^iculture, cattle-rearing, and trade and transport 
in tlie narrower sense; but these occupations will 
be carried on not by independent speculators, but 
by guilds or industrial societies (irtt«^-''’),<»ganised 
by the state. Existing capitals iu . possession 
of individuals at the instalment uf the new system 
will not be interfered with ; but its operation will 
prevent their subsequent increase. The instru¬ 
ments of production will be common property, but 
the instruments of enjoyment—the fruits of in¬ 
dustry— will lie the property of iuiividuala. 
Foreign competition will be limited by protective 
duties. Wiukelblech a<lmit8 that his own, like 
every other social plan, must fail, if provision is not 
made against an nnduemultiplicationof theworken. 
“Whoever,’* he says, “promises to Ui© i>eopie to 
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rescue them from wretclieduess without setting 
himself against orer-population, excites expectation 
whicli*can never bo realised, and shotild h6 looked 
upon as a dangerous demagogue.” Adopting the 
Iheory of Malthds, Winkelblech regards the 
practical safeguards proposed by its author as 
altogether iiisuilicient. Agreeing with him in 
advocating the suppression of a state provision for 
the destitute, he would go farther, and would 
enforce by law the abstinence from marriage in 
certaiu cases, which his predecessor only contem¬ 
plated reconiniendiiig as a moral iluty. He would 
make it obligatory upon every member of his 
societary system to contribute to an assurance fund 
against the consequences of age, sickness, or mis¬ 
fortune, and for the maintenance of the widow and 
oiqihans he might leave at his <leath. No one should 
l)e permitted to marry until lie could show that he 
had sullieient means to guarantee his payments to 
such a fund, and additions should be made to this 
* ‘ n^rriago capital ” according to the number of 
bis children. Such individual cases of distress 
as might continue to exist under the new order of 
things would be loft to be dealt with by private 
ocne 6 cenc|!. 

Roscher speaks of Winkelblech as one of the 
most solid [ffriindlich), moderate, and conscientious 
of the socialists, and he appears to deserve that 
(1escri])tion. He took no part in political agitation, 
but maintained throughout the attitude of a thinker. 
His denunciations of the existing economic system 
were dictated, not by class-hatred but by genuine 
sympathy with the working people. But he 
expected too much from his new social order, even 
if it were possible to establish it. As Cosaa 
remarks, whilst bo saw clearly the diinculties 
which every form of socialism has to encounter in 
its almost certain results of insuillcient production, 
excessive consumption, and the stimulus to an 
ladefmite increase of population, ho had at the 
Sitmo time a very undue degree of confidence in 
the precautions he suggests against those dangers. 

[Lipp< 3 rt in Uaiidw. der Staatswis&mschajtev .— 
Roscher, Ue-sch. der N. 0., p. 1021—Cossa, Introd. 
to the Study of P. A’., p. 639.—Rae, OontemjHyrary 
SocicU^n, ch. ii.—W. H. Dawson, Qennan Social- 
wm, p. 48.] j. K. I. 

MARMONTEL, Jean FRAN 901 S (1723- 
1799), a distinguished 18th-century prose and 
verse writer. 

Voltaire encouraged him to produce plays for 
the stage, and by the favour of Madame do 
Ponipadoui', he was appointtid clerk of public 
buildings. In 1763 he entered the Academy, 
tx> which he became Perpetual Secretary. Ue 
was a member both of the electoral assembly of 
1789 and of 1797, but was degraded for his 
moderation. His connection with political 
economy lies mainly but not entirely in the fact 
of the emotional interest the ]>crusal of his 
Mhnoixes excited in the n.ind of J. S. MUI, at 
a VGrjr critical stage of that writer’s career. 
Ilia Miinoiret have allusions to Quksnat and 
other matter of econoruc interest 

[Mill’s Autobiography^ p. 140, ascribing to 
the experiences of tliis period marked eflects 
on my opinions and character”; also see Cossa, 


m 


hirod. io the Study of Pol. £con., translated by 
fj. Dyer, London, 1893, p. 331.—Marmontel’a 
Works in 32 volumes, were published in 1787. 
Svo.] A. L. 

MAROGNA, Conte Gian Guiseite (18th 
century), born in Verona; wrote on trade 
corporations for the piizo competition ofTerod 
for this subject by the academy of Verona, 

] 789 (sec Maraohio). 

Marogna holds an intermediate jdace between 
tlie advocates of free labour and the supporters 
of old restrictions ; I)e shows the disadvantages 
of some of the trade corporations, and suggests 
their jMirtial abolition. Desiring to promote 
the improvement of manufactures, he su^asted 
the Uniting in trade coi*porations only those 
crafts which required skill and intelligence, 
leaving the rest free, and suppressing the 
corporations of merchants and dealers. For 
these latter, rather than for those of artisans, 
ho fears the injurious olfect of monopoly. 
Tliough Marogna advocates abolishing the 
corporations of merchants, he dues not support 
free trade, but, on the contrary, recommends 
state interference in determining prices. 

Sul goverTW delU arti-ragionaviento^ Verona, 
Moroni, 1792. [G. Alberti, Le corporazicnii 

d'arli e mestierC, e la libertd del commercio negli 
antichi economsti italiavi, Milan, 1889.] U. R. 

MARPERGER, Paul Jacoii (1656-1730), 
was originally a merchant, before he entered 
the Danish and the Priissian civil services. 
At the time of his death he was an aulic and 
commercial councillor in Dresden. 

Until the middle of ilic 18th century Marperger 
enjoyed a great reputation in Germauy as being 
“perhaps the most distinguished supporter of 
camcralistic science,” and “almost the only 
German author on trade.” Ho was an inexhaust¬ 
ible writer on commercial subjects ; his book 
on Banks (171df is best known. Roscher is 
very severe on Marperger, and considers him as 
having simply diluted anterior publications and 
added to tliem some very trite moral sentiments 
{GcscK der. Nat. Oek., pp. 301-302). E.ca. 

MARQUE, Leiteils of. This term is de¬ 
rived from the medieval Latin word marcha^ 
a frontier, a letter of marque being a licence 
granted by a sovereign to a subject who has 
sustained wrong and been denied justice in a 
foreign state^ to cross the frontiers and execute 
reprlMals, that is. recover Iris proi)crty or seize 
an equivalent by way of compensation. Hence 
the full phrase is “letters of marque and 
reprisal.” The fundamental idea, which was 
borrowed from the Roman law, nvos that nations 
foiracd a sodetas or partnership, with the cus¬ 
tomary incident of unlimited mutual liability. 
So far as the individuals were concerned upon 
who^ such reprisals were taken, it was argued 
by the mcdijcval civilians that they could obtain 
I indemnity from theircountrymen, membersoftbe 
I same “societas”; whilst l^tween tliem and the 
foreigner no such tie existed. Letters of marque 
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were granted by John and Edward HI. The 
earliest case mentioned by Ducange is in a 
charter granted by James, king of Aragon, it] 
1826. In tlie blauk book of tlic Admiralty, I. 
386, is a complaint laid by a merchant of 
Danzig in 1409 against Henry IV.’s step-son, 
John, Duke of BritUuiy, and his subjects for the 
plunder of his ship. He was granted letters 
patent to seize Breton ships and goods in Irisli 
waters to tlio amount of his loss, “nomine 
distmccionis vocate manjuaj.’ The peculiarity 
of tliis case is tliat the grantee was an alien 
who claimed as being in amity with England. 
In 1416 a statute was passed reciting the 
wrongs and injmics sustained by English 
subjects at sea, and empowering the lord 
chancellor, where justice was denied to letters 
of request, to grant letters of marque (4 Hen. 
V. st 2, 0 . 7). Such letters wero not regarded 
as a breach of the peace. They were issued not 
only on behalf of individuals hut of jiarticular 
towns, as in 1487 by the emperor on behalf 
of Cologne against Scotland (Maeph. I. 707). 
The feeling gi-cw up in the 15th century that 
they were incompatible with treaties of j»eace, 
and Henry A^II. remonstrated at their issue 
against the English by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1488. (S. P., Sp. 17, p. 4 ; 21, p. 12 ; 34, 

p. 22, etc.). But niuncrous instances occur 
during the reign of Henry VIII, in which this 
practice continued. (S. P., Dom. Hon. VIII. 
III. 2224. Acts Priv. Counc., I. 107, 108, 
etc.). 

A limitation was, however, introduced into 
treaties, as into that between England and 
France on 7th August 1614, binding the 
sovereigns on eitlier side only to issue “ letters 
of reprisals, marque, or counter-marque ” against 
princii)al delinquents and then only in case of 
denial of justice. (Kyra. Foc(^ Hague ed. VI. 

L 66). An example of such letters is given in 
MoUoy, I. 46, dated 17 Car. II. Such letters 
of marque are now disused, and the term 
“letters of marque” is applied to commissions 
issued in time of war by the lords of the admir¬ 
alty in conformity with various acts of parlia¬ 
ment to owners of merchant vessels, called 
privateers, allowing them to capture ships of 
the enemy and to divide the prizes, which would 
otherwise Inslong to the crown. During the 
Crimean War the allied powers issbed no letlera 
of marque. By the Declaration of the Confer¬ 
ence of Paris in 1866 privateering was abolished 
so tar as the contracting powers were concerned. 
These were Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Russi., '^’russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, Spain, ! 
Mexico, Venezuela, and the United States have | 
refused assent to this agreement. I 

' [Ducange, (7fo.«tar.—Molloy, De/ttreAfar^mo, | 
1769. — Blaekstone, Cominen(.arUs, Halleck, 
International Lato^ Lohdou, 1893.]' i.s. l. 

MARRIAGE (Feudal System). The lords 
of tenants by knight’s service bad the right 


I of bestowing in marriage tlioir female ward* 
j while under age. This right, which was jn'ob- 
I ably of gradual growtli, makes its appearance 
as settled law about ilio llth century. Its 
operation was soon extended, and a gift by 
the king, of a widow, in marriage, and her lands, 
is recorded in Domesday (Ellis, i 337). It 
was required that the match should bf, os 
Blaekstone says, witliout “ di.sj)aiugement or 
inequality,” and that the king’s liocnso should 
be given. This was to avoid marriages to the 
king’s enemies. Tlie right was aftcrwai-ds 
extended to the case of mule wards. If the 
infant refused to obey, ho or she lorfeilcd the 
value of the marriage, that is the sum actual or 
a.ssosscd which the guardian could have received 
for it. Marriage without the guardian’s conscni 
entailed a double forfeit. The right was only 
valuable in the case of the children of tennnts 
by knight’s service, for though, as Littkton 
states, it was in a souse also an incident of 
socage tenure, the valor imritagii did not in 
that case belong to the guardian—who wu.s no* 
an overlord, but was the person nearest of kin 
to the ward who was not in the lino of inljerit- 
ance. The Mekcuet, or line, for permission to 
manorial tenants of tlio villein class, and some¬ 
times even to the freeholders, to marry was a 
minor source of revenue to the lord ; but it was 
totally dilfereiit in origin from the feudal right. 
Henry I. by his charter of 1101 declared the 
right abolished, but his decree was iuojierative 
in this re.spcct. It reveals iiicidcntully that 
widows as well as children of the king’s barons, 
and homing were, as sUited above, liable to the 
oppression, and that the barons claimed the 
same right over their own tenants by knight’s 
service. The Jlotuli de dominabiis d pucris et 
dc doTUitiime rojis, drarni up in the 31st 
year of Henry II., gives a list of widows, their 
ages, children, and lands, thus showing the 
system in full operation. A sjiecial condition 
as to heirs, and the abolition of the right over 
widows, was granted by Magna Cliarta, but the 
sale of wards is recognised by the statute of 
Morton (20 Hen. III. c. 6), and the Hundred 
Rolls {temp. Edw. I.) include a return as to 
marriages and wardships. The whole system 
became intolerably oppressive in the 16th and 
17th centuries, and was finally abolished by 
statute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. A vast bulk of ori¬ 
ginal documents respecting wards ’nd minors 
down to the time of the act exists i.. .he Public 
Record Office (see Maritaoium and Wauds). 

[FZeto, bk. i. c. 13 ; bk. iii. c. 11.— lira^Xon^ 
ii. pp. 2-46 (Rolls ed.).—S. Grimaldi, liotuH dt 
dominabusy 1830, p. 4.—Spelinan, Feuds and 
Tenuresy cap. xv.—Blaekstone, Commentfhk. ii. 
c. 5.—Uallam, Middle Ages, c. ii. pt. i.—Ellis, 
Introduction to Domesday, L 837» 838.—Stubbs, 
Select Charters, 1881, pp. 100, 101, 297, 208.— 
Maitland, Sded Pleas in Manorial Courts, p. 24, 
etc.—Scargill-Bird, Guide to the PvUic Records 
1891, pp. 113-117. 336-388.1 rum 
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MARRIAGE-RATE may be defined as the 
ratio between the number of persona belonging 
to a certain population who uiaiTy in a year, 
or other unit of time, and the number of the 
population. This is the sense in which the 
term is used in the English registrar-general’s 
tables. In other countries the number of 
juan^ages, not of persons married, is often used 
as the uumerator of the fraction which forms 
the marriage-rate. It has been proposed to use 
for the donomiiiator not the entire population, 
but only tlie inarrlagoable part of it. Some 
international statistics of this “ specific " mar- 
riage-rate are given by Bertillon in his masterly 
discussion of “MaLriinonialite,” in the Annalc.a 
dc Deirwgraphie Juki'iialioriale, vol. i. p. 20. 

The definition of marriage-rate presents a 
difliculty which has been met in the case of 
other lates, viz. that the juipulation cannot be 
suji^obi'd fioiLstaiit during so long a period as a 
year. This difficulty might bo serious if the 
]io))u]ation w'ero very small, especially iu a 
peculiar menUoned by Prof. Wostevgaard, 
(ir tlic Jleviie d'J'Jconomie I'olitique for May- 
Jiine. 1891, p. 443). where the occurrence of a 
mairiage Lends to diminish the j»opulation under 
consiil(‘ration, luimcly, the persons belonging 
to u certain occu))aiioii, which is usually aban- 
doued on marriage. 

The marriage-rate acts through the birth-rate 
on the increase of jmpuhition. IIow indirect is 
this action eppcais by observing that in 
countries which have a jurlicularly small 
natural increase, e.g. Kranco and Massaohustitts 
(Tfi and *05 per cent respectively, for the period 
I8t)r)-1883, while tho average for Europe is 
1 *06} tho inarriagu-ratc is either not particularly 
Btnali rin Fiunco *78 maniages i»cr 100 living 
comjiavcd witli ’83 for Europe), or even jiavticu- 
liuly large (iu Massachusetts ‘94 marriages per 
100 living). For the number of the children 
to a ina’iiage is particularly low in these 
couutii»*8 (Marshall, Principles of Ec' ! mics, 
note tc eh. iv. bk. iv. 2ud ed.). 

Among the cau.sc8 of variations in the 
marriage-rate, vicissitudes in material prosperity 
are prominent. I-)r. Karr, surveying the uijs 
and downs of die marriago-rate in England for 
nearly hii'ty years, assigns an r'xtcnial cause for 
eacli* fluctuation, now the influx of Australian 
gold in the year of the great exhibition, now a 
commercial panic, or the Oriinoun, or even the 
Abyssinian war. A similar explanation is 
attempted by Dr. Bertillon in tlie publication 
above referred to. Tho price of the principal 
wfcicle of food is a main factor under this head ; 
espcciaUy wliero iho jiopulation is poor and 
near the brink of subsistence. Tlie connection 
between the price of grain and the frcijuency of 
marriage is a]iparent ii the statistics of Sweden 
and other continental countries^ (cp. Sir Rawson 

1 See diagram, Marriagf-raUantljirkt of ryeinPnasiit 
itmi>and, m nit. on Graiwc Mbtiiop. 


Rawson, Statistical Journal, 1885, Quetclct, loc, 
cii and most of thogeneral treatisesou statistics). 
In more advanced countries commei'cial crises 
and the state of intcniatioual trade have at 
least as much oflect as variations in the price 
of wheat on the marriage-rate. In England s 
fall in tlie marriage-rate lias often been accom- 
]>anicd by a fall in the price of wheat (Dr. 
Ogle, Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. liii. 
(1890), p. 258). “The siatislics even seem to 
suggest,” says Pi*of. Marshall, “that this is 
not a casual coincidence,” and he suggests an 
interesting explanation of the paradox {Prin- 
ripics of Economics, 2iid ed. hk. iv. ch. iv., § 8). 

It may happen that though wcalUi increases, ■ 
yet tho standard of comfort increasing more 
quickly, the maniage-ratc declines. This may 
lie in part the explanation of the decline in 
marriage-rale which has oexurred in recent years 
in many civilised countries [see Sir Rawson 
Rawson's Inlei’national Statistics, p. 521, also 
Movimenio dello Stato Civile: Co7ifronli Interna- 
::ionali, 1865-83, Tavola I. his ; and Bulletin 
dc. I’Institut InlmmLional de StaOstique, Table 
I., 6u']. 

As another cause of variation in marriage- 
rates may be mentioned tho diffurcnt propor¬ 
tions of persons at each age in dilferent popula¬ 
tions. Tho manner in wliich tho frequency of 
maiTiago varies with age is strikingly shown 
by a stereogram due to the Italian Statistical 
Museum, of which there is a copy in tho rooms 
of the London Royal Slaiislical Society, an 
exjdanation in tho society’s jubilee volume, 
1885, p. 247, and a criticism in the Journal 
for March 1894 (cp. Quetclct, Physique Sociale, 
vol. i. p. 275 and context). 

Difference of season is also a cause of varia¬ 
tion of mamago-ratca, refcricd to periods shorter 
than a year. *8110 deterrent influence of Lent 
is marked in Roman Catholic countries. A 
minimum in the month of Marcli is matched in 
tho adjacent months by maximum—or at least 
large—numbers marriages displaced, os it 

wer*', from their natural position. On tliis head 
Quctelet well says: “Les lois naturellea ne 
sont jioint totalcmcnt effaedes sans doulo, mais 
il est difficile de saisir Icurs effets au milieu des 
lois reUgieuses ot des habitudes civiles.” 
(Physique So^ale, vol. i. p. 261.) 

The delicacy with which marriage-rates thus 
respond to tho action of a.s8ignablo causes is 
not inconsistent with tho peculiar constancy 
which has been attributed to these statistics. 
The oscillations are not only precise, but also 
minute os compared w’ith other coefficients iu 
vital statistics—in particular with death-rates. 
This contrast is well shown by the diagram in 
Dr. I^jugstall’s Studies in Statistics, which pre¬ 
sents the variation of the two rates from year to 
year in England. That of tho two rates the 
one which depends moi’o upon human volition 
should be the steadier is a circumstance dcsorv- 
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bg the attention which it has received from 
Quetclet {loo* cU.) and others. It may be 
ranked with the stability of the numbers of 
suicides as one of the wonders of moral statistics. 
It is not unreji-soiiably used as proof that the 
reign of law extends over the domain of volition. 
(Cp. Mill, Principles of Logie, bk. vi. ch. il— 
Venn, Jjogic of Chance. —Mai*sl»all, Principles, 
6th ed. hk. iv. ch. iv.) 

[lu adilitiou to tlie works cited in this article the 
general treatises referred to in the article on Death* 
itATB should he consulted.] F. Y. B. 

MARRIAGE SEmEMENT (also called 
aiite-nuptial settlomont), a settlement made, 
in contemplation of marriage, of fun<l8 res|>cc* 
tively contributed by tlie intending husband 
and wife or their respective relatives or friends. 
The usual tnists of such settlements aw; to 
pay the income of the husband’s fund to tlu* 
iiusband for life and tbo ineomo of the wife’.-i 
fund to tlu* wife for life; after the death of 
either of them to pay the whole income to 
the survivor for life or until remarriage ; after 
such death or remarriage to divide the fund 
among the children or issue of the marriage 
in sucli shares as the husband and wife or tho 
survivor shall have appointed, and in default of 
appointment among thcchihhen of the marriage 
who shall attain tho ago of 21 years or, being 
daughters, marry under tlud- ago. 

A marriage settlement, not being considered 
a voluntary settlement, is not defeasible in the 
settlor’s baiikimptey. 

One of tho reasons which brought maiTiage 
settlements into general use, viz. the extensive 
rights which the law gave to a husband over 
his wife’s property, has l>cen removed by the 
Married Women’s Property Act 18S2 and the 
amending Acts, but tbo custom to havo marriage 
settlements has remained unchanged. 

No doubt the desire on the part of the 
friends of persons who are about to marry to 
secure an arloquate and indefeasible provision for 
the inteuding hushaud and wife and their 
children is Justifiable, but the pmetico of settling 
property, on marriage or otherwise, cannot, on 
tho whole, be considered advantageous to the 
community. In tho first place it diverts a 
considerable amount of ca])ital from trade and 
industrial enterprise, and creates an artificial 
demand forso-calied tnwteos’sccunties—thereby 
unduly increasing tho facilities for borrowing of 
a special class of conipauics and public bodies. 
But its principal disadvantage is tho fact that 
the TiprsoM concerned—kuoviing that in any 
event taey can rely on n comfortable income— 
are less inclined to resist any temptation leading 
them to exti'avagance or recklessness. A system 
which allows a large number of jiersons tq enjoy 
eveiy comfort and luxury while their creditors 
must be satisfied with a small divideud on their 
claims, should not l>e encouraged by the law. 
If it were made illegri to impose any restraints 


on anticipated dealings with income, a graat 
part of the mischief would be avoided. As tne 
law stands, restraints on anticipation in express 
terms are invalid, except in the case of mairied 
women, but the ingenuHy of draftsmen has 
overcome this difficulty by tho insertion of 
clauses in many settlements declaring that the 
income is to be forfeited on any attepiptod 
alienation or on bankniptcy, and that on such 
forfeiture it is to be applied by tho tnistces for 
the benefit of the person to whom il originally 
belonged in his or her family. In this way the 
eiyoyment of the income is virtually retained, 
and it is only the creditors who suffer by the 
forfeiture. 

Man-iage settlements like other settlements 
have always been subject to succession duty, 
and, when tho interest of any sxicccssor exceeded 
£10,000, to Lord Gnsclion’s e.statoduty, ol’l jicr 
cent, and to Sir William llaremirt’s antk'Mr. 
Lloyd George’s graduated estate duty. E. s. 

MARRIED WOMEN IN EACTOUIES. 
vSee Female Labour. , • 

MARSHALL, William (17-16-1818), was 
one of tho few really noteworthy English writers 
on agriculture; to the student of* agrarian 
development his works are probably quite as 
valuable as those of his contoin|>orary and rival 
Arthur Young, though their stylo and arrange¬ 
ment prevented their obtaining tho same popu¬ 
larity. He came of farmer stock in tho North 
Riding, and began his long series of agricultural 
experiments, and of treatises describing tboni, 
in 1774. His most important works fall into 
two grou^is. I'irst come the twelve volumes 
in six paire, describing the Rural Economy of 
Norfolk (1787), Yorkshire (1788), Gloucester- 
shiio (1789), the Midland Counties (1790), the 
We%t of England (1796), and the Southern 
Counties (1798), respectively. In these ho 
carried out the Plan he had submitted to tho 
Society of Arts in 1780 ; that is to say, be 
resided for a year or more, sometimes acting 
as agent or manager of estates, in one district 
after another, “minutely registering the pro¬ 
vincial practice.” Some time before, “in a 
journey of four or five hundred miles through 
the central parts of the Island, 1 experienced 
the inutility of a transient view,** —a thrust 
at the contemporary Tours of Arthur Young. 
Tho new Board of Agriculture and it^ secre¬ 
tary, Young, found in him an lefiitigable 
critic; and the Reports or Surveys drawn up 
under its authority occasioned a second series 
of volumes from Mareheli's pen. To show how 
much better he could arrange the material, he 
drew np in five volumes A Review and Complete 
Account of the Reports to the Board of^AgricuU 
lure for the Northern (1808), Western (1810), 
Eastern (1811), Midland (1815), and Southern 
and I’euiiisular (1817) “departments,” resjwet- 
ivoly. In 1808 he retired to an estate he had 
purchased on the vale of Cleveland, and died 
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there, wliile busy uiion the conetmotion of a o 
building at Piokering for his proposed rural e 
institute or collego of agriculture. *' 

[A list of his Ollier works will be found in John n 
Donaldson’s Ayriculturdl Biography (1854). Per- j 
haps the most inii>ortant of them are Minutes <if j 
Agriaidturey made on a farm of SOO acres of [ 
oorima soils, near Crmjdon, Surrey (1778).— Plmi- ) 
ing and Rural Ornament (1790).—On iiie A^pro- , 
priatim and. Rnclosnre of eimmonaUe and inter- | 
mued lamb (1801).—A Treatise on the Landed ^ 

Pro}>erty of Knglawl w. J.A. ^ 

MAllTIN, FiiEiiuKiCK (1830-1883), started ^ 
in 1804 that nseful publication The Statesman's 
Year Book, and edited it until the December of ^ 
1882. . a 

Among his works are:— Commercial Uandbook j 
of France, London, 1807 , 8vo.—TVie History of ^ 
lloyd's and of Marine Insurance, London, 1870, ^ 

8to. . , 

1 Bictiomry of Xatiotud Biography, vol. xxxvi., 
p 27.0.) 11. E. E. 1 

MARTIN, RoEEiiT Montoomeuy (1803- 1 

1368), historical writer and statistician, is said to ■ 
have been born at Tyrone, Ireland, lie studied 

niediciiie, but apparently never practised. In ' 
1820 he visited Ceylon, and thence travelled to i 
the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and India. ' 
From 1831, when he completed his History 
of the British Colonies, to 1844, he lived iii 
England, taking a {peat interest in coloinal 
trade questions, and devoting an untiring 
energy to the compilation of statistics. He ga\ e 
evidence before the committee on the China 
trade. In 1844, he was apixiiiitod treasurer of 
Hong-Kong, but did not succeed in that capacity. 
Boon leturnin'g to England, ho gave himself up 
once more to statistical research. 

Hi- chief works, apart from his History of the 
Colonies, were:— Ireh/nd before and mice the 
Union, lUi.—BolilKal, Commereiat, and Fin¬ 
ancial Condition of the Anglo-ISastem Empire, 
Loud in, 1832.—Anafi/si» of the Parliamentary 
Eriderre on the China trade, 1832.— Ireland as if 
was, and ought to be, 1833.—Poor taw of /-rfand, 
[SSS.—Taieatim of the British Empire, 1834.— 
Statistics of the linlish Colonies, 1839.— Uon^ry 
System of British India, 1341. In 1848 he 
republished his two works on Ireland under the 
title Ireland os if Was, h, and Ought to in 
order to show tliat “ no greater ov J could hefaU 
Ireland than a disunion of the solemn legislative 
compact of 1801.” {Dielwnary of Xatiimal Uw- 
graphy.'] **• 

MARTINEAU, Haurikt (1802-1876), be¬ 
came first famous through the publication of 
llVastratians of Boliikttl Economy, 18 vols. in 9, 
London, 1832-34, 16mo; the foi-m of which 
was suggested by Mrs. Maroet’s Conversalions 
on I'olkictU Eemomy. lu the curious auto¬ 
biographical notice left hcliind for the Daily 
Hews, she wrote, “T' e original idea of ex¬ 
hibiting the great laws of society by a series of 
pictures of selected social action was a foi lunato 
one: Olid her tales initiated a multitude of 


minds into the conception of what political 
economy is, and of how it ooiiconis everybody 
living in society. Beyond this there is no 
merit of a high order in the work. It did not 
pretend to offer discoveries or elucidations of 
prior discoveries. It popularised in a fresh 
form some doctrines and many troths long 
before made public by others.” Difficult as it 
may bo to a generation which has boon taught 
that to dinodments ne smt pas des conclusions 
to credit it, tlio success of those tales was ext^ 
ordinary. Williin a few years their circulation 
reached to 10,000. Cabinet ministers, news¬ 
paper editors, and politicians appear to have 
vied for the privilege of having their propo^ 
supported by the stories. A further series. 
Boor Laws and Paupers illustrated, 4 vols. in 2-, 
London, 1833-34, 16mo, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of liOrd Brougham. HlustrOr 
lions of T-amtion, 2 pts. 1834, 12mo, com¬ 
pleted tills branch of Miss Murtineau’s work. 

In her History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1815- 
1856, 1849, 8vo, 2 vols., however, and in 
her British Rule in India, London, 1857, 8vo, 
considerable attention is given to the economic 
aspects of history. Her views on economic 
questions underwent great alterations. At 
first a “strict Benthamite,” and adherent of 
the olassioal political economy, her American 
experiences considerably modified lier views on 
the subject of property. She was led to expect 
further changes “ which will probably work out 
in time a totally now social state,” wherein the 
ideals of R. Owen (?.n.) would to some extent 
be fulfilled. Her breach with the old orthodox 
political economy was no doubt widened by 
the positivist infiuencos under which she came. 

[Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, uilh 
Memorial try M. W. Chapmn, 3 vols. 1877, 
8vo.—Dictionarn of National Biography, vol. 
xxxvi. p. 309.) H. E. E. 

MARTINEZ DE LA MATA, Francisco 
(middle of the l7Ui century). The author 
describes himself as a brother of the order ol 
penitents and servant of tlio afflicted poor, on 
the title of liia Memoriales 6 Diseursos en raaem 
' del remedio de la despobiaaon, pobrem y esteri- 
' lidad de Espaha, which were published almut 
L 1650, and reprinted by Cami'OMANES (g.v.) in 
! his Apindice A la EdueaeiM Popul^, vol. R, 

- Madrid lift. Some extracts will also he 
loniid in Semrere y Gcakinos, m Tf -, 

. vol. iii., Madrid, 1804. Martinez de la Mata 
f is a fervent representative of the later fora 
. of mercantilism : “ Kingdoms and repubhffl 

1 flourish by the manufacturing and traffick ol 
a the produce of industry, tillage, and br^ng; 

these reciprocally assist each other, but the 
M vrindval nerve is manufactures (artes), whira 
> iiierlse the population. ... Latourers only 
►f bring into existence tlie fruits of the sou ana 
e leave them in the state in which nature suppha 
>f them; as long as they roniaiu tlius tlioir value it 
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low. bat tills multiplies oven a hundredfold when 
they are banded over to manufacturers/' p. S. 

“ France, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Holland, 
and England, have grown rich through tlie 
permission given to the subjects of S^Kiin to 
consume their merchandise. . . . This is how 
tjjey became deluged with gold and siJi’cr," p. 7. 

lie gives the list of the crafts (yremioi) wliich 
hod disapj'cared, p. 31; complains of the 
introduction of 1120,000 foreigners, p, 130; 
describes, with many jjaiticnlavs, tlie ju'ofeasions 
which the latter had acquired, pp. 134 scq .; 
and gives details on the decline of some hranclics 
of industry, such as gloves in Ocaha, p. 252, 
and hosiery in Toledo, j). 261, 

[Golineiro, UibLioUca dc EcoMvnsia^ Espanoles, 
p. 115.] K. Ca. 

MAKULLl, ViOENZO (18th century), a Nea¬ 
politan ; one of the many Italian writers who 
in tlie 18Ui and beginning of the 19th century 
wrote on charity organisation then oiigiossing 
the attention of gnvenmienta, and the laboui's 
of the studious. Marulli’s work, like otliors, 
owed its origin to the inquiry made by the 
Neapolitan government in 1802, as to “the 
best means of maintaining and employing tlie 
poor of the kingdom of Naples and in the 
houses of correction.” Marulli objects to 
bogging, and would suppress it; he advises 
poor relief being carefully regulated in order 
that poverty may not bo increased by it. Ho 
advocjvtes establishing asyliuns, hospiUks, etc., 
and especially a good organisation of public 
charity in order to avoid the disadvantages 
and incitement to idleness often arising from 
iiidiseriminatd private charity. Begging can 
only be strictly forbidden wbou well-organised 
systems of charitable relief are c^biblishod to 
meet the wants of the poor. 

Magionamento suUa me^dicitd, Naples, 
Stanipena Simouiana, 1804. 

[Fornari, Belle leoric cconomiche nelleprovincic 
iiapoldane, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] u. K. 

MARX, HiiiNiucH Kaiil (1818-1883), 
distinguished as a socialistic theorist and 
agitator, was bom at Trier. His lather, who 
with his family passed in 1824 from Judaism 
to Protestantism, was a legal olllcial. Aftei 
receiving instruction at the gymnasium of liis 
native place, Marx studied from the year 1835, 
first jurisprudence, then philosophy, at Bonn 
and Berlin. He settled at Bonn with Iho view 
of becoming a docent in the university. But 
his friend Bruno Bauer’s difficulties with the 
government, arising from his theological views, 
con vine «1 Marx that he too would find it 
difficult to maintain an academic position under 
Prussian rule. He and Baner began, in 1842, 
at Cologne, the publication of the Jlhe^iiischc 
ZeitvTuj in the intei,cst of the ludical upjHjsi- 
tion. Ti'wards the end of the same year Marx 
undertook the mauagement of the journal, and 
removed from Bonn, to Cologne. The govern¬ 


ment forbade the continuance of the juviku' from 
Ist January 1843; and Marx, accompanied by 
Arnold Ruge, now went to Paris, having firat 
married a young German lady to whom he had 
been for years betrothed. He and Hugo entered 
oiiajoint journalisticontcrprise, wliich, however, 
sjieediJy came to an end, partly from a di/ference 
of principles between the tvs’o associates. •Buge 
attached liimself to the Hegelian philosophy 
and political radicalism; Marx studied eco¬ 
nomics, and through the iullucnco of French 
writers, notably Puouduon, became a socialist. 
In 1844 licgaii the relation between Marx and 
F. Engels, which terminated only w'ith the 
death of the fbnuer. Marx took iiart in 
jnoducing a weekly journal jmhlisiiLHl in Paris 
with the title VorwartSy whieh covered with 
ridicule the ahs«>lutism and sham constitu¬ 
tionalism of the German princes. The Prussian 
government apjiliod to the Guizot ministi-^ for 
the expulsion of Marx from France, which was 
granted ; and accordingly, at tlie beginning of 
1848, he removed to Brussels, wlnjre he w&s 
joined by Engels. The two friends prepared, 
January 1848, the mauifesto of the communist 
party at the request of a secret propagandist 
league ; many Goman editions of this document 
have since ai)j»eared, and it has i)ecn translated 
into most of the Eurojiean languages. The 
February revolution having brokim out, Marx 
was exiielled from Belgium, and at the invita¬ 
tion of the provisional government of the French 
ro}mblic, returned to Paris. Ho went to 
Oologne in the same year, aJid set on foot the 
Neuc llf{eini%lie Z<ilu,ng; among the contri¬ 
butors to this journal was Lassam.e. After 
having been twice before the courts of laxv for 
advising resistance to the govenimcut, Maix 
was 4 *xj'elled from Prussia. Retiring to France, 
he was forced 1«> quit tliat countiy also, and 
fixed his permanent residence in London. 
Diuing the following yeai-s ho wTote much on 
current politics, and was the English corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Times. The first- 
fruits of his long-continued economic studios 
appeared in his Znr Kritik der politisdien 
Oeko'iiomie, pt. i., 1859. But, finding himself 
not yet in a condition to develop the conse¬ 
quences of his fundamental principle, lie 
discontinued this work, and, returning to his 
studies, embodied his views finally in Ba» 
Kapd'dy of whicli the firet book w published 
1807, the second was edited after the death of 
the author by Engels 1885. The third part 
appeared in 1894. 

In 1864 tlio Lstkiina-TIOnal Association was 
founded, and Marx imrly took a leading part in 
ita proceedings. His plan of a body owtatiitea 
and bis inaugural address were preferred to 
those of Mazzini, which were put in eompotition 
with them ; and thus he became the chief of 
the organisation, and wrote all tlie doimmeiits 
, issued by the general council. The watchword 
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of the party now became “Proletariate of all 
countries, unite.” The fall of the French 
commune made the maintenance of the Inter¬ 
national in Europe iniiK)ssible; the anarchists 
created inionial discussions in the body; and 
the general council was transferred to New 
York. Marx now devoted himself diligently 
to the ixtensiv'e studies required for the coin* 
jdetion of his treatise, leading—it is said— 
with a view to this, the Old Slavonic, Russian, 
and Seiwian languages; lie continued, however, 
to exercise giojxt influence by correspondence 
and personal interview’s with the socialist 
lciidei*3 in dilfcrent countries. But his failing 
liealth iticreasingly impeded liis work; and after 
the loss of In’s wife and of liis eldest daughter, 
he died, sitting in his arm-chair. Ho was 
buried in llighgatc cemetery. 

Tlie^characieristic features of Marx's system are 
his view' of Uie natmoof cajiitalistic production, 
and his materialistic theory of history. Ac<'ord- 
iiig to Iiim l.iljoiir alone creates value, and tlie 
valiiO of a coi'iiuodity is measured by the <iuantity 
of labour winch is socially, i.c. normally, neces.sixry 
for its production. In existing society, the instru¬ 
ments of production are in tomparaUvely few 
jirivate hands. The other members of the 
comnuinitv have nothing hut tlieir labour-power 
to sell. This is bought by the capitalist; but, 
even when he i»avH its inaiket-})iice, ho does not 
pay its full value ; he sipprojuiatoB to himself 
a porlioii of the product of the workman’s 
labour, Iho whole of which ought to go to the 
workman; and what is so ap])rojiriated, called by 
Marx the surplus-mlue [Mehfwcrth)^ is the source 
of the capitalist’s income. A value equivalent to 
the workman's sulisistence, or, in other words, to 
the wages ootii dly paid him, would he produced 
in a .imail number of hours; but he is forced to 
work longtsr for those wages, and the product of 
this additional woik, the surplus-value, goes into 
the. capitalist's pocket, thougli he lias no right 
to it. Hence, tlie efibrt of the capitalist to 
lengthei Ihe working day, and of llio workman to 
.shorten it; and in Hits r;truggU', so loi ' as 
it i.s a jeirely economic one, the weaker—the 
workman—goes to tlie wall. When the capital 
einlarked in a successful enterjirisc is incrc..sed, 
the surplus-value, as a whole, is enhanced ; and, 
ns the productii ity of labour rises with the 
progress of society, and as the workman’s sub¬ 
sistence is thu.s .Hitjiplied by a shorter labour-time, 
again the surplus-value is increa.sed. Accordingly 
the tendency of the industriM world is to the 
duvclopnient of industry on the great scale, and 
to the ever greate) use of machinery; and the 
increased division of labour, thus rendered jiossible, 
lea<l8 to the employment of women and children 
in manufactures—a now exploitation of the work¬ 
ing-classes for the advantage of the capitalist, 
which also^depresses tlie wag^^s of men. An in¬ 
tense war of competition goes on between different 
capitalists, and, A/bilst there is])crfcct organisation 
within the individual factory, there is anarchy in 
social industry, regarded as a whole, which results 
In periodically recurring crises. The changing 


proportions of “constant" and “variahle" capital, 
t.«. of the permanait instruments of produc¬ 
tion on the one haml, and labour-power on the 
other, leads to fluctuations in the movement of 
pnpi.lation; and the result is the creation of a 
disposable industrial “reserve-army,” on wliich 
capital can call to meet any special demand ) and 
the existence of this class makes those who are 
actually enijdoyed more dependent and more will¬ 
ing to submit to the dictation of the capitalist. 
All this had been, said in substance by other 
socialists; but Marx here introduces what appears 
to be a new conception of his own. 'llie capitalist 
system, he says, contains within It the seeds of its 
own destruction. The concentration of vast enter¬ 
prises in the hands of a few magnates, the central¬ 
isation of the means of jnodnetion in modern 
industrial e-stahlislimciits, and the associated form 
whicii labour takes in these csUblisliments, will 
make it easy, when the ilue time arrives, for the 
state, once subjected to the political control of the 
proletariate, to step into the place of the capitalist. 
Those who have been hitherto the exprojiriators of 
the woikmen will now Ihenuselves be forcibly ex¬ 
propriated ; all jirivato will be transformed into 
collective enterprises, and the inslmments of pro¬ 
duction will bo used by the whole of society on a 
defimto plan for its common ends. 

'llie new social system thus to be arrived at is 
the last stage of a historical }irogress which Marx 
conceives as follows:—He adopts tlie view of 
Hegel (not peculiar, however, to that philosopher 
or hia school) that the life of society is one of 
ceaselc-ss tdiangc, the ideas and institutions of each 
period having only a rotative and temporary 
niison d'Ure, and necessarily giring place in due 
time to others which succeed as members of an 
ordered Bcries. Marx bolds—here diverging from 
his master- that the determining factor of these 
changes is purely material. The fundamental and 
causal element of the social evolution is ccnnoniic. 
All other social forms—the legal, literary, religious, 
—in fact the entire ^ivili.sation of an epoch, is the 
outcome of its economic constitution—of the 
contemporary modes of production and exchange. 
The political state of a connti-y at any perioil 
reflects the economic re<)uirenicnls of the class 
then dominating pro' ction; and thus all history, 
subseipient to the primitivo cominuiuty of laud- 
ownership, is a picture of the successive ware of 
classes. In each period are developed under 
the ruling class new productive powers which 
uUimately become ii’reconciliible with the existing 
forms of production; and the class which represents 
these forces, amf througlx them rises into import¬ 
ance, struggles with and overcomes that previou.sly 
supreme. The constitution of society is changed, 
and a new order introduced. Thus feudalism 
was vanquished by the insri^eiit bouT^oi.sio ; and 
the bourgeoisie in its turn will be overthrown by 
the class it now plunders and oppresses—the 
proletariat. This will he brought ulKmt not by 
any moral triumph of ideas of justice, but by 
a histo»cal necessity inherent in the existing 
conditions and movement of industrial life. The 
long-conlinuetl series of social struggles will then 
be closed; class ware will bo brought to an end 
by the disappearance of classes. 

2 Z 
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Tlie adlicrcnts of Mnrx’s doctrine apeak of 
it aii “scioiitiiic socialism,” in contrast with the 
“utopian socialism” which in various shapes pre¬ 
ceded it. This is certainly unjust, especially to 
RoDBiSKTas : ii there be such a thing us scientific 
socialism, Kodheitus is entitled to he reganled as 
its founder. But, however this may be, Marx's 
work re])reseut8 tlie now - j>revalent form of 
socialism. Das Kapital has become, we are told, 
“tlie J3ible of the social democrats.” But it can 
only bo u storehouse of facts aud arguments for 
the leaders; it must bo “caviare to the general.” 
An English socialist has described Marx’s style as 
“singularly brilliant” ; but that is not the ordin¬ 
ary estimate. Roscher sjioaks of his “ schwerfallig 
abstracte niid dock unpracise Ausdruoksweise,” 
and Cossa characterises it as “stile seinpre oscuro 
e talvolta iiiiutelligibile.” 

J)>is Kajnfal Ins been translated into English by 
S. Moore and K Avoling. Marx’s friend Fr. Engels 
published in 1878 (2ud ed. 188G) llerrn Eugen 
Duhring's Umoiilzttng der VVisseiisch({ft; and three 
chapters of this book were arranged as a pamplilet 
and translated into French by Marx’s son-in-law 
Paul Lafargue (1880), with the title, Sucialisme 
utopiqiie et SocUdlmt scienitifigue. A good English 
version of this tract, bearing tho same title, has 
been published (1892) by E. Aveling, and may bo 
recoiuinended as giving a clear and vigorous state¬ 
ment of the main lines of Marx’s doctrine. The 
most remarkable of Marx’s minor publications are 
tlie following ;—Evrdeitung zur Kritik der Ilegd- 
schen JieclUsphUosophie, and Zur Judenfrage, 
1843, in the former of which appear germs of 
thought which he afterwards more fully developed, 
especially his materialistic theory of history; 
IHe Ileilige. FamUidj 1845, written in conjunction 
with Engels in opposition to the philosophic views 
of Bruno Bauer ; Misire de la Philosopkiet 1847, 
In which he keenly criticised the Philosophie de la 
Mis^ of Proudljon, who had at one time much 
inHuenced his opinions, and in which, the essential 
features of Marx’s general economic system are 
alreaily distinctly visible ; Discours sur la question 
du Lihre Ediange^ 1848 ; and Der adUzehnte 
Brumaire des Louis lioTiapartey a commentary on 
the history of the Coup’d’ Elat^ inspired by fierce 
indiguatiou against L. Napoleon, and admiring 
sympathy with the insurgents of June 1848. 

[For Marx’s biography see art. on him by Fr. 
Engels in llandso. der Staaismssenschaften. 
Criticisms on liis theories will be found in the 
same work, art Sozialisntvs und Kommunismusy 
by Adler; in B. de Laveleyo’s SociaLisme Conttmi- 
porain (English traus. by Goddard Or^n), ch. iv.j 
Rae’.s Contemporary S>)ciadisn, ch. iii.; Bonar’s 
Philosophy and Political Economy, bk, v, ch. i.; 
and the preface by VUfredo Pareto to a series of 
extracts from Das Kapilal puldished in tho Petite 
Bi^liothique Economique. For the chief difliculty 
in c. ; theory of surplus value and Marx’s own way 
out of iti see Engel’s Preface to Kapilal, vol. in., 
1894, and the article on it by F. Butlm in Econ. 
Journal, 1895.] ' k- i- 

MASERES, FftANCis (1731-1824), mathoma- 
ncian and social rtlfonncr, was nailed to the bar 
in 1758. During the years 1768-69 he was 
attorney-general of Quebec. In 1778 he was 


appointed curdtor baron of the exchequer, a 
post lie held till his death. Ho is said to have 
refused an increase of salary, but his piivate 
means were largo. In 1774 he became a 
bencher of tho Inner Temple, and is among the 
old benchers immortalised by Elia. 

Masercs was the aiitlior of a Proposal for estah* 
lishing Life Annuities in Parishes, London, 1772. 
A bill, embodying bis scheme, passeil the House 
of Coiniiions lu the session of 1772, but was 
thrown out by the lords. He defended it, in 
CoTUiideralions on the Bill for enabling Pa/rish^s 
to grant Life Annuities, London, 1773, 8vo, and 
again in his magnum opus, The Principles of the 
doctrine of Life Annuities familiarly explained, 
London, 1783, 4to. Its provisions, which enabled 
parishes to grant life annuities, aud to invest the 
moneys received in the 3 per cent bank annuities 
iu their own names, are worth noting, inasmuch 
as some politicians are advocating a solution of 
the Old-Age Pension question, by IcaVing to 
localities a large discretion in the initiation of 
various schemes. It is but fair, however, to say 
that Masercs did not believe that th^ life anni- itics 
he proposed would be bought by “day-labourers 
in husbandry, who are hardly able to save any thiiig 
out of their wages.” 

The Prindphs, etc. is a volume of over seven 
hundred pages, but the great bulk of thi.s is taken 
up with applications and illustrations. Tlie actual 
principles are contained in the first ninety pages. 
Maseres made use of the tables of Kbrssrbouh; 
and DBrARCiBUi, as given in the appendix of De 
Moivre’s Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities. 
Maseres was also the author of numerous matlie- 
maticaUreatises,of pamjdilets on subjects connected 
with North America, and of translations from the 
French. He also edited a great number of reprints 
of historical works. 

{Dictionary cf National Biography, vol. xxxvi. 
p^407.] H.II.B. 

MASLOV (19th centuiy), a Russian econ¬ 
omist, was the author of Systesns of Economics, 
1820 ; mentioned in Cossa’s Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, p. 452 (trans. by 
L. Dyer, London, 1893) as belonging “to the 
domain of the history of economic literature.” 

H. E. s. 

MASSELIN, Jean (died in 1600), was a 
canon of Rouen after 14G8 and orator of the 
Norman clergy. Elected by the baUliage 
(bailiwick) of Rouen as its representative in 
the states general of 1484, ho left a journal 
of their proceedings (Diarium ^taimm Oenc- 
ralium Erancice), and was hiiu...f on several 
occasions their spokesman, insisting with a 
firmness tempered by moderation on the neces¬ 
sity of financial reform. 

Tlxed>iariim of Masselin was published 1835 
(text and translation) in the Cdleetiot des Docu* 
menla IrUdUspour VIlistoire de France. *,ca. 

MASSIE, Joseph (d. 1784), economist and 
pamphleteer. He occupies an important position 
in the economic history of the 18th century, U 
a critic of the views of liocxs and Sir Wm 
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PjEmr, ftnd as having anticipated certain eco> 
nomic points more generally known in connec* 
tion with the names of Hume and Adam Smith. 
He wrote witli insight on the causes of social 
and industrial evils, e.g. bogging, prostitution, 
and theft; and foresaw what a noxious and 
plentiful crop of ills was si)ringing uj) for a later 
generation to deal with, through sentimental 
philanthropy, the unroformed poor-law, and 
tlie herding of deserted and pauper childron in 
baiTack “homos.” Above all, considering the 
epoch, he is noteworthy as having been' one of 
tho earliest advocates of the systematic study of 
economic and commercial matters ui)on a wide 
and well-verified liasis of statistics and history, 
byapidyiijg to economics the inducjtive method of 
the Baconian philoso])liy. His extant works arc 
mainly fiscal, dealing with monetary problems, 
various branches of trade, and ((ucstiuns of 
taxation (-r. infra, Nos. 1-7, 10-12, and 14-25) ; 
some of tlicse arc quite short, and sucli as might 
now be ])ublished in the reviews, or oven in 
the daily pa^iers. 

most important of his works are five In 
numl>er—the Essay on ihz Ocmerninij Causes of 
the Natural Bate of Into'est (No. 1), Caicvlations 
of Taxes (Mo. 3), the Plan for the Eslahlishmenl 
of Charity-Houses (No. 8), the KnoioMge of , 
Comrueree as a National Concern (No. 16), and I 
ObservatioTM relating to Ote Chin of Great Britain \ 
(No. 17). 

In tho Natural Rate if Interest, Massic criticises 
what he gathers to be the opinion of Locke, that 
the rate of interest at any given time depends on 
the proportion which the quantity of money in a 
country bears to the debts of its iuliabitaiits to 
one another, aitd to its trade ; that tho profits of 
trade .re in^liumental in raising interest; and 
that the prc»i>ortion which money boars to trade 
not only governs interest, but tho profits of tr: de 
08 well; while to Sir Wm. Petty, the rate of 
interest depended upon the quantity of money 
alone. Massio, on tlie other hand, who may or may 
not have been acquainted with Nicholas BAvnoK’s 
Discourse of Trade (1690), of which there seems 
to have b(‘en no copy among the fifteen hundred 
economic books and pamphlets which Mass's col¬ 
lected at great outlay of time and money, and who 
anticipated Hume’s published opinion on the same 
line of thought by two years, believed the govern¬ 
ing causes to be (1) natural necessity ; (2) liberty; 
(8) the preservation of men’s private rights; (4) 
public security. He therefore concludes that the 
natural rate of interc.st is governed “by the profits 
of trade to i>articular8 ” ; that the jirofits of trade 
are governed by the proportion which tho number 
of traders bears to tho quantity of trade ; and that 
the number of traders in turn is governed by the 
necessity of trade, and the encour.vgement with 
which it meets. 

In Calcutaiims oj Taxes, Massie pours mild 
ridicule on the “ ingenious men ” who had evolved 
the proporUott of taxation to incomes out of their 
\ nntxr conscioosness. No calculations could be 
valid unless based on the following data: (1) the 
ftumber of people in the nation ; (2) the pecuniary 


amount of then* incomes or needful expenses; (3) 
tho rise in prices both of commodities and of 
laliour, which is caused by taxation ; (4) the total 
sum paid annually in taxation throughout the 
whole kingdom. At the time Miissie wrote the 
Inst item alone of these data was veiiliable in the 
ordinary way. In order to arrive at some ajiproxi- 
mate idea of the proportionate amount of taxation 
contributed by individuals, he works out thirty 
typical cases, each coutainiug such aii annual 
balance-sheet as might naturally be worked out 
by each of thirty diflerent heads of families in 
receipt of thirty difiereut incomes, from a wealthy 
nobleman with a rent-roll c»f £20,000 a year to a 
rural labourer on 5 b. a week. 

The Rian for the JCstaUishment of Charity- 
Houses and the other essays on social reform in 
the same volume are not only among the most 
iutorestiijg of Massie’s writings in themselves, but 
are valuable on account of three positions which 
he there lays down, viz. (1) that the Elizabethan 
poor-law was a causa causans of evils whith it 
was intended to cure; (2) that the removal of 
multitudes of people from “our natural and fixed 
basis, land, to the artificial and iluctuaiing basis, 
trade,” is fraught witli grave social and industrial 
evils ; and (3) that the problem of iirostitutioii is 
really not so much moral as economic, 'nio 
renieilies which Massie proposed wer-e tho equalisa¬ 
tion of poor-rates in diflerent localities, and the 
abolition of the settlciiicnt clauses of the poor- 
law ; the union of parishes to support a work- 
house ; the entire separation of the honest and 
icspectable poor from the loafer, the casual, and tho 
“ suspect,” the three latter to be punished and put 
i ? hard labour in quite sepaiate but neighbouring 
establishments, while the taint of pauperism was 
not to be attached to the former ; the teaching of 
now trades to the honest and respectable poor, and 
the careful selection of new trude.s so as to avoid 
increasing the keenness of competition among per¬ 
sons alr^y provided with suitable erajiloyment 
elsewhere; the estjblishment of charity-houses 
or “ preservatories ” for unemployed, deserted, or 
destitute women and girls, wliere they would be 
quite safe, and free from workhouse taint, an<l 
which would serve ^ dh as labour-bureaux and as 
training schools in newer industries. Massie laid 
great stress on national care for working women 
and girls, partly for the sake of the next genera¬ 
tion ; partly bewiuse competition for work, being 
within nia>.h narrower limits, is keener for women 
who stand alone tlian for men; partly from 
humanity, because they cannot resist brute force; 
and partly because a ruined woman almost inevit¬ 
ably becomes a social danger. In return for the 
national service rendered by women in every rank 
of life Massie held that tho nation, and particularly 
London, should protect them from being driven 
to evil courses by economic dMress, by means of 
a jienny rate levied on ail houses in the metropolis 
on the basis of the poor-rate assessment, in addi¬ 
tion to voluntary contributions. Other contri¬ 
butory feuscs of 18th-century lack of employment 
Massie held to be tlie decline of the woollen trade, 
tlie enclosure of commons and waste lands, and 
the growing practice of letting 600 acres to on« 
farmer rather than 50 acres to each ten fiarmen. 
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The M&prtsentation concerning (he Knowledge of 
Commerce ae a National Concern is a plea (1) for 
such organised national collection and systematio 
Btori^ of economic and commercial facts as is 
now i>rovi(led for, to a limited but increasing 
extent, by tlic vaT-ious departments of the Board of 
Trade; (2) for the compilation of adequate outlines 
of commercial history—Wassie here incidentally 
mentions tliat though he had spent twelve yeaie 
in coIiccUug some 1500 tracts, treatises, pamphlets, 
etc., on economic subjects, lie yet found it impos* 
Slide to compile satisfactory outlines of the history 
of any one British industry ; and (3) for the recog¬ 
nition of economics as a branch of liberal educa¬ 
tion and learning, to be dealt with by persona of 
wide knowledge, trained intelligence, and impartial 
soundness of judgment, who would discover ‘Mixed 
principles” instejul of trying to further personal 
comnierdal interests. 

Obifcrmtions relating to the Coin of GreM Britain I 
criticises Locke’s views on money, .and contains I 
Massio’s own suggestions .as to remedying the then 
sonreity of silver and the over-valuation of gold, 
and a reprint of Sir Wm. Pelty’a Qmntulumeunqnr. 
In Massie's opinion the main thesis, which Locke 
ha<l failed to prov>e^ was that “ inoucy r.aunot be 
raised above its intrinsic value, or, in other words, 
be made to pass current for more th.au the gold and 
silver in it Is really worth as bullion ” ; tliat an 
artilici.al over-vaIu.ation cannot be maintained, and 
that the only eflect of such attempt is to cause a 
proportionate rise in jmces. “The proper remedy 
for the present scarcity of silver money is reducing 
the current rates of guineas, and of other gold 
coins, which have long jiassed for more shillings 
and pence than the gold contained within them m 
bullion, when compared with the value of silver 
in bullion.” 

Massie’s lesser works contain shrewd remarks 
apropos of inter alia the habitual fleecing of the 
British consumer by the West [inliau sugar- 
idunters ; the fatuity of imposing a new cyder-tax 
just when the woollen trade |howed a tendency to 
migrate from the cyder counties into beer-drinking 
Yorkshire ; the raising of extra ireans to carry on 
the war (1757) by tlie commercially liarmless plan 
of laying a tax on bachelors and childless widowers; 
and the view that the North American colonies 
were a distinct hindrance rather than an advantage 
to British trade. 

Massie wrote and published at London, usually, 
if not always, at bis own expense, the following 
works: 

(1) Essay on the Governing Causes of the Naiural 
Rate of Interest^ 1760, 8vo.~‘(2) Observations 
vpon Mr. Fauguier*a Essay on Ways and Means 
forraising Money to support the preee/tU War, 175G, 
8vo.—(3) Cidculations of Toms for a Family of 
each. Hank, Degree or Class: for one year, 1766, 
8vo.—.(4) A Letter to Bourchier Cleeve, Esq.; con- 
eemi ig Ilis Calculations of Taxes, 1767, 8vo.— 

(6) Considerations on the fjeather Trade of Great 
Britain, 1757, 8vo.—(6) Ways and Means for 
Raising the Edraordinary Supplies to carry on 
the War for Seven Years, etc., 17.67, 8vo.— 

(7) Reasons huviUy offered against Laying any 
further British Duties on wro)tghi sillcs of the 
manifaolure <^' Italy, the Kingdom of Naples and I 


SicUy, cr Holland, 1768, '*■' -(8) A Plan for the 
BstcdtUshmmt (f Charity-douses for Exposed or 
Deserted Wommand Girls, au I ^ “ PcnUetvl Pro¬ 
stitutes; Obsermtims concemintj the Fomdling- 
Hospital, Shewing the III Consti^ eri ■'s of gin .g 
Public Saqport thereto ; Considnatio is relativg to 
the Poor and the Poors-Loios oj Ehq ird ; also A 
New System of Policy, most humUt proposed, for 
Relieving, Employing, and OnleTi'it!! the^Poor oj 
England; and Forms of the jmn ? "a/ AcrourUs 
necessary to be kept for those thirposes. ll’dS, 4(o. - 
(9) Ordersappointedby llis MajestLe{K'nn (Huines 
J.) to be strailhj ohserred,fcir the f ^eventing aid 
Rcmed^/ing of the Dearth of Graine and ViciuaU 
(a reprint),! 768,8vo. — (10) A Proposal for making 
a Saving to the f‘ublic of i/nwv Ihousand Pounds 
a Year in iheChnrgeof Maintaining His Majesty’s 
Marine Forces, 1768, 4lo.—(11) C(dcidations and 
Observalions lelafing to an Additninal Duty upon 
Sugar, 1759, s. sh. fol. —(12) A Slolcof the British 
Sugar- Colony Trade ; shewing, 0ml an A dr^Uional 
I Duty of Twelve Shillings per 112 Pounds Weight 
j may be laid upon Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 

' 17.59, 4to.—(13) Farther Ohspri'aliona concerning 
the Foundling-llospifal, 1759, 4to.-*(14) .4 Chm- 
puiatiim of the Money that 1wth been exorhitonlly 
Raised upon the People of Great Britain by the 
Sugar-Planters, in One Year, from January 17f>0 
to January 17G0, 17G0, s. sh. fob—(15) To the 
Printer of the Gazetteer. A list of the various 
classes gf people emphycAi in , , . the Wodlcn 
MannfnctfYry; A State of the Exports to and 
Imports from the British Sugar-colonies; Facts 
. . . rdatingtothenewMall Tax, etc., tie., 1700, 
obi. fol.—(16) A Representation concerning the 
Knowledge of Cimmerce as a Natioiial Concern, 
1700, 4to.—(17) Observations rclalhig to the Coin 
of Great Britain . . . whercunio is anvxxxd, Sir 
William Petty's Cuantvhimcunque concerning 
Moiiey, 1700, 4to.—(]8) Reasons humMy offered 
against laying anyfarth'-r Tax upon Malt or Beer, 
1^60,8. sh. fol.—(19) (Jenered Propositions relating 
to Colonics, 1701,8. hli. 4to.—(2U) Brief Observa¬ 
tions cOHcerning the Management of the. War, and 
the Means to prevent the Ruin of Great Britain, 
2iid ed., 1761, 4to.—(21) An Historical Account 
of the Navid Pcncer of France, from its fvrst 
Foundation to the present Time, with a Slate of 
the English Fisheries at Newfoundland for 160 
Years past ... to which is added, a Narrative of 
the Proceedings of the French at Newfoundland, 
from the Rcujn of King Charles the first to the 
Reign of Queen A nne . . . First printed in the 
Year 1712, and now reprinted for general Infor¬ 
mation, 1762, 4to.—(22) (^servatiens rdaiing to 
Briiish and Spanish Proceedings , • to which 
is added a Proposal J'or replacing New Taxes 
on Malt and Beer, 1762, 4to.—(23) Observati(ms 
on the new Cyder-Tax, so far as the same may 
affect ouar Woollen Manufaxiuries, Newfoundland 
Fisheries, etc., 1764, fol. and 4to.—(24) Bri^ 
Observations and Calculations on thejyreserU high 
Prices of Provisions, 1765, s. sh. foU—(25) The 
Propps^ commonly called Sir Maithew Decker's 
Scheme, for one general Tax upon Houses, laid 
open, etc., date uncertain, but probably in or 
shortly after 1757.-—(26) Pafiors of ephemeral 
political interest—(27) MS. catalogue of Mosaie'i 
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eollectlon of economic books, pamphlet*, etc., dated 
29th November 1764, Lansdowne MS. 1049 in 
Britteh Museum. 

[lloscber, Political Ecoiumyy vol. 1. p. 160, tr. 
Lalor, New Yor^ 1878.—Dr. W, CunniDgbatn, 
ChrowUi of English Industry and ComTnerce, vol. 
li., see index; and in Economic Journal, 1891,. 
p. 81.—L. Cossa, Introduction to (he St^uiy of Pul. 
Econ,, ft*. L. Dyer, 1893, pp. 224,243.—M'Cullocli 
JAt. Pol. Econ.f pp, 251, 330-31.—For date of 
death, Gentleman's Mogasdne, 1784, pt. ii. p. 87C.J 

K.l). 

MASTER AND SERVANT. The early 
history of the relation of niualer and servant in 
England is that of a gradual transition from a 
relation of status to one of contract. In Anglo- 
Saxon limes the)*o were two clas.se.s of workers, 
tho ccorls and tlie theou's, whose condition 
dillorcd sojiiowhat. Tho ccorls were in a 
coiidilllon intennediato between slavery and 
fieedom, corresponding to that allowed by a 
conquering race to friendly natives of an invaded 
country ; tliry had a cerUin choice of masters ; 
they could hold land; they sometimes had 
slaves of their own ; they had certain rights in 
tho TowNsnii* lands ; they might acquire pro¬ 
perty, might jtnichase their lieedom and might 
even become thanes. Tho theows were real 
slaves, oa if they represented conquered hostile 
natives {wHiri): tliey weio not allowed to leave 
the land; they had no remedies against violence 
on the part of their master, and an injury dono 
to them was u wrong dono to the master; and 
they were, in fact, frequently sold abroad. 
Tho number of these slaves was increased by 
constant wars and by the practico of selling 
oneself to bi.y food or to j^y a wcrogold or to 
maintfii'’ a privilege of asylum. On tlie other 
hand, slavery tended to disapi)car under ■'ho 
iiiHucneo of the church, which enoouraged 
Manumission’ ; but at the same time the ceorlt. 
probab'.y tended to become worse off. After 
tlie coiKpicst, the condiLioii of the actual; lives 
seems to have become better, while that of the 
ceorls and the Saxon masters was depressed; 
60 that we find them mostly grouped as differ¬ 
ent varieties of one class of vSeiifs or Vii.lkins. 
As time went or, tho lot of the villein, tliough 
painted hy Rractou in J 289 in miserable coloiU'S 
from tho legal jioint of view, seems to have 
undergone substantial amelioration : various 
modes of becoming aFuEEMAN became available, 
such as becoming a member of a gild in a privi- 
Icgod town and remaining in that town for a 
year and a day, escaping os runaways and not 
being followed up, being emancipatcid in order 
that they might bo engaged a-s soldiera, and so 
forth; MUi in particulai, ho who had entered 
into a contract with his loi'd was considered as 
ft freeman, and such contracts became very 
frequent, for the indefinite villeinage services 
were largely commuted for fixed money |)ay* 
menu. Thus we find villebis holding loud in 
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their own right and employing labourers; so 
that except locally, in paitioular manors, the 
grievous incidents of villeinage {see Villeinag f.) 
as described by Bracton seem, as Pi'ofcssor 
Thorold Rogers has pointed out, to have died 
out by the end of the 13th century, at any rate 
in their extreme form. Tlie tendency to loosen 
the bonds of villeinage through neglect on tho 
part of the loids, or through commutation of 
indefinite services for dofinito money rents, was 
at the same lime somewhat neutralised by a 
tendency to read into the institution of villein- 
ago the doctrines of Seuvitus (q.v.) of tho 
Roman law ; but tho burden of jiroof came to 
rest on the lord asserting a claim, for much 
land had come to bo liold under villeinage tonin*o 
by persons whoso status was that of freemen; 
and in tho ineaiitimo the presumption of law 
was in favour of fieedom, so that no seizure 
could be cllccted of any person alleged to bo a 
villein. Tims things went on until tho year 
1349. In the meantime a great class of free 
labourers or craftsmen bad sprung up in the 
towns ; united in Gh-T)S (^.v.) they were fiee as 
against the world, but were much restricted hy 
the byo-laws of tho gilds, which themselves 
restricted the individual liberty of non-members 
os far as they could, through prescription or 
custom, assert the right of doing so. In 1349 
came tho gi eat plague, which thinned the ranks 
of lahourem and raised the rate of wages. This 
was felt by tho employers of the diiy to bo a 
great evil; tho old rights of villciuago wei'© 
Kasserted, and various attempts wore made to 
enforce them. From the middle of tho 13th 
to the middle of tho 14th century tho struggle 
lasted. Tho villeins resisted being interfered 
with, by litigation, by force, by rebellion, by 
ignoring tho Ordinance of 1349 and tho con- 
lii-iniiig statute 1351 which attcmiited to 
regulate wages; and on tlio otlier hand, pass¬ 
ports for travelling, poll-taxes, attempted 
exclusion from appmuticeship, investigation 
of pedigrees, and ' ’ e like, were set in force; 
hut tho u])shot was a practical defeat of the 
lords, for we find no averment in Jack Cade's 
reholliun of 1450 tliat the exactions of the lords 
were a grievance. By the time of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, •villeins in gross—that is, persona 
whose persona^ status was that of villeinage- 
had almost died out; villeins regardant—that 
is, persona holding under villeinage temue, and 
who might possibly ho freemen—became merged 
in the copyholders; and the last reference to 
villeinage occurs in a law-suit of the year 1618, 
in which it was jdcaded. Simultaneous with 
tho decadence of the villeinage system was the 
growth of fi-ee labour; but its grievance was 
tho woijt of work. Tho population grow much 
more rapidly than the means of support; and 
though many becamo attached to the manor- 
houses as “ idle serving men ” whose wages wore 
nominal but who were fud and lodged, there 


were atiU many reduced to vagrancy. This 
feature of English life first becomes extremely 
prominent dming the reign of Henry VIII., and 
it -was thought fit to enact the most sevcio laws 
against vagrancy or wandering in search of 
employment, from the place of settlement, 
without licence to do so. The attempt to 
suppress vagrancy was combined (5 Eliz. c. 4) 
jwith an attonii>t to regulate wages and to keep 
craftsmen under control: a])pr(5nticesliip was 
enforced; craftsmen must render service in 
their craft when called uj)on, and tliat at rates 
to be fixed by the jiistictjs at Easter sessions ; 
and refusal to do so was enforceable by im¬ 
prisonment. As regards workmen, the policy 
of tbo act of Elizabeth was the policy of Eiiglisb 
law until 1867 : breach of contract of service 
remained until that year an ollbnco pimisbable 
by imprisonment; and a long scries of acts 
extended the principle to j«irticular cases and 
made it, after the Union, apply to Scotland. 
Any able-bodied person not liaving any vi.siblo 
means of liveliliood could, at law, l>o put to 
service; but a large part of tlie original act 
bad long fallen into abeyance, for the justices 
had long ccasccl to assess wages at sessions. 
Overlaj)piug these acta W'cro tbo series of 
FactoUY Acts from 1802 onwards, and tbo 
Merchant Sbij>i>iiig Acts; and in 18C7 the 
contract of service w'as finally reduced to tbo ! 
same condition as any oilier contract, and 
breach of it made punishable, except in 
^larticular instances, only by damages, while 
combination was »io longer illegal as a means of 
kooinng u]) or raising wages, and the resti ictiona 
on tlie emigration of workmen were removed. 
The relation of master and servant is thus now 
a question of contract: but Mr. Macdouell 
points out in Masitt and Sei'vmtf- that tbci*e are 
still some points in resi>ect tq which the maxims 
of English law seem to a greater or extent 
to liavo been founded on the I'elation of status. 
These are: that a master is justified in com¬ 
mitting an assault in defence of his servant, or 
a servant of his master; that possession by the 
servant is jiossoRsion by the master, and that 
the master is liable for bis servants’ acts, ap- 
ja-r^ntly to an extent beyond that traceable 
to mere agency ; that an action lies for cuticing 
away or harbouring a servant; tlxat the master 
has, in theory, a right of con*ccting his servant, 
though this is now probably not the law ; and 
that in many cases somewhat outside the 
domain of mere agency, acquisitions by the 
servant are acquisitions for the master. Besides 
thi.', ’;he older ideas seem to cling to the word 
servant," so that it is very difficult to frame 
a definition of it, applicable to all cases, from 
those of a Carriers Act to an action by a father 
for loss of his daughter's services by seduction 
of her. Mr. Macdcnell suggests the following: 
—One who for a consideration agrees to woi’k 
fobject to the ord,^ of another," 


[An excellent historical summary, with full 
references, is given in ITacdoneU s Master and 
Servant; which, with Sinilti s Master and Servantf 
and Eversley’s Imw qf the VomMic RdaiionSf may 
also bo consulted for the law. I »r tbe Scots law, 
ace Fraser’s Master and Servant.-- See Vinogradoff, 
Villainage in England, —Broom, Ci'^istitniional 
Law (Sornersett’s case and the notes upon it). See 
Manou.] ‘a.I). 

MASTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. Some of 
these societies aim at providing tbe benefits 
of insurance and trade protect on for their 
members, without any s})ccial reference to their 
relations with their work-poople, while otbera 
have been formed for tbe exprosa purpose of 
joint resistance when individual employers 
have found themselves too weak to cope wub 
the glowing strength of the men’s trade unions. 
The majority, however, may be conridered to 
have both objects iu view. 'J'hore are at j^rosont 
about 100 of these mastoi-s’ as»->ciations in 
existence, about a quarter of tbo total numbei' 
being connected with tbe buiMing tr^de. 
Being “ temporary or ])crmanent dbmbinations 
for regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or masters an<l masters," they 
are trade unions within tbe meaning of the 
trade imion acts. Few, however, are registered 
under lliose statutes (see TliAitK Unions ; En- 
ginelkingTuades, App., Vol. i.). t. «. fl. 

MASTROFINI, Mauco (19tli century), born 
at Monte Couipatri near Rome. He became an 
abbe, and is best known to economists through 
bis book on usury, 7>. umre (Rome, 1831), 
which w'as well received, rcpublisbod several 
times, and gave rise to much discussion. 
Tliougb Mastrofini lived in last century, his 
opinions entitle him to be ranked among the 
caponists. His book in fiitt revives tbe old 
disputes as to the lawfulness of interest (see 
Canon IjAw). 

Mastrofini analyses tbe question of usury, taking 
it primarily from tbe standpoint of the ecclesiastic 
and of the moralist, rather than from that of the 
political economist. He argues from a desire to 
reconcile the doctrine of the church with the 
re(juirements of economics, and with a somewhat 
ostentations display of learning in sujiport of a 
theory, already bioached by other writers, that 
the prohibition of the canonists referred not to 
interest received on money, but to usury in its 
more modern sense, tliat is to say, to exorbitant 
interest. He therefore asserts tb i moderate 
compensation for the loan of capn.» is theologi¬ 
cally permissible. He further maintains that the 
church prohibition had reference only to poor 
debtors. But while we may appreciate Mastrofini’s 
endeavours to legalise, from a thoologicad |>oint of 
view, a fact which is rooted in the public economy 
of the world, we must recognise that his assertions 
are historically incorrect, and not based on • 
thoughtful interpretation of tiiose on wh(»e testi¬ 
mony he relies. 

[Cossa, Introduction to the Study qf PdUkal 
Eeonemyy London, 1893.-^Graziani, Le idee eeo* 


wimida degli acrUtori miliani e romagnolif etc., 
Uodena, 1893, p. 164, and others.] u. b. 
MATERIAL PROPERTY. See Puoi‘Ehty. 
MATERIAL SERVICES. See Pbesonal 
Seuvices ; Seiivioes. 

MATHEMATICAL METHOD IN POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, The idea of applying matho- 
matica^to human affairs may a})pcaT at first 
sight an absurdity worthy of Swift’s Laputa. 
Yet there hi one department of social scienco 
which by general consent has proved amenable 
to mathcnmtical reasoning— Statistics. The 
o[)eiutious not only of arithmetic, but also of 
the higher calculus, are applicable to statistics 
(see Eiiuoii, Law of, and PnoBAniLiTY). 
What has long been admitted with respect to 
the uvc'-ago results of human action has within 
the last half-century been claimed for the general 
laws of political economy. The latter, indeed, 
imllka the former, do not usually present 
numerical constants; but they possess tlie 
essential condition for the ajiplication of mathe- 
mrtics; constancy of guanlUalivc —though not 
necessai'ily numerical—relations, -^luch, for ex- 
am])lo, is the character of the law of Diminisei- 
INQ Retuj’.ns ('/.r.): that an increase in the 
capital and labour applied to laud is (tends to 
be) attemlcfl with a less than proportionate 
increase in pr'-diioo. The language of Func¬ 
tions is well adapted to express such relations. 
When, as lu the example given, and frequently 
in economics (see Marshall, Vrinciplcs, £>th ed. 
preface, ]). xix.), the relation is between i«crc- 
mciUs of quantities, the dilferontial calculus 
is appropriate. In the aimider cases the 
geonietriital represeiitationa of functions and 
their differcnuals may with advantage be 
employ‘‘d (cp. Cuuves and Functions). 

Among the branches of the economic calorlus 
axmullii'Moiia equaltons are conspicuous. Given 
several quantitative—though not in general 
irameri..al—relations between several variable 
quantiiii the economist needs to know 
whether the quantities are to bo regaixled as 
determinate, or not. A beautiful example of 
numerous prices determined by nun.^rous 
conditions of supply and demand is presented 
by Prof. Marshall in his “bird’s-eye view of the 
problems of joint demand, composite demand, 
joint 8n]>i»ly, and composite supply ” {Principles, 
Mathematical Appendix, note xxi.). * ‘ However 
complex the problem may become, we can see 
that it is theoretically determinate ” {Ibid., cp. 
Preface, p. xx.). When wo have to do with 
only two conditions, two curves may be advan¬ 
tageously employed instead of two equations 
(see Curves and Fu.nctions) 

The naithcnutical operuiious which have 
been mentioned, and othore—in pai’ticular the 
integral calculus, are all 'ontainod in the cal¬ 
culus of maxiTm and minima, or, os it is called, 
qf variations; which seems to comprehend all 
the higher problems of abstract economics 


For instance, Prof. Marshall, after writing out 
a number of equations ** representing the causes 
that govern the investment of capital and elfort 
in any undertaking,” adds, *‘they may all be 
regarded as mathematically coutoined in the 
statement that H-V [the net advantages] is 
to be made a maximum” {Princ. Math. App., 
2nd and later editions, note xiv.). It was pro¬ 
foundly said by Mai thus, ‘ ‘ ilaiiy of the questions 
both in morals and politics seem to be of the 
nature of the problems dc maximis et minimis 
in fluxions.” The analogy between economics 
and mechanics in this respect is well intlicatcd 
by Dr. Irving Fislier in his mastei-ly Mathe- 
maXical Investigations. 

The property of <lealing uith <piantitics not 
expressible in numbers, which is cliaracteristic 
of mathematical economics, is not to be regarded 
as a degrading peculiarity. It is quite familiar 
and allowed' in oidinary matlicmaties. For 
instance, if one side of a plane triangle is greater 
than another, the angle ojtposite the greater 
side is greater than the Jingle op{)osito the less 
side(AWid, Book 1.), Quantitative statements 
almost as loose as those employed in abstract 
economics occur in the less perfectly conquered 
portions of mathematical physics, with respect 
to the distances of tlie fixed stars, for instance 
(see Sir Robert Ball, ULomj of the IJcnveiis, ch. 
xxi.); e.g. before 1853 it was only known 
that “the distance of 61 Cygni could not be 
more than sixty billions of miles.” It is really 
less than forty Inllions. 

The instance of Eistroiiomy suggests a second¬ 
ary or indirect use of mathematical method in 
economics, which physical science has ontgi*own. 
As the dawn of the Newtonian, or even of the 
Copernican, theory put to flight the vain 
shadows of astrology, so the mere statement of 
an economic prol^em in a mathematical form 
may correct fallacies. Attention is directed to 
the data which would be required fora scientitio 
solution of the problem. Variable (juantities 
expressed in syrabo^-' are less liable to be treated 
as constant. This sort of advaubige is obtained 
by formulating the relation betw'ecn (piantity of 
precious metal in circulation and the general 
level of prices, as Sir John Lubbock (senior) 
has done m his pamphlet On Currency (anony¬ 
mous, 1840). Thus the mathematical method 
contributes to that negative or dialectic use of 
theory which consists in meeting fallacious 
arguments on their own ground of abstract 
roasoiring (see some remarks on this use of 
theory by Prof. Simon Newcomb in the June 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
1898 ; and compare Prof. Edgeworth, Economic 
Journal, vol. i. p. 627). The mathematical 
metho4 is useful in clearing away the rubbish 
which obstructs the foundation of economic 
science, os well as in affording a plan for the 
more rc^^ular part of the structure. 

The modest claims here made for the mathe- 




matical method of i>olitic^ economy may be 
illustrated by comparing it with the literary or 
classical nu tliod in the treatment of somo of 
the higher pi ublcms of the science. The funda¬ 
mental prim-ijilo of su]ij>ly and demand bus 
been stated by J. S. Mill with much precision 
in ordinary language {PoL Jicon.^ bk. iii. cli. 2, 
§§ 4, 5, and, hotter, review of Thornton, Ihsscr- 
lotions, vol. iv.). But he is not very ha])])y in 
indicating the distinction between a rihc ot 
price which is due to a diminution of supply— 
the dispositions of the bnyei*s, the Demand 
Curves remaining constant—and the rise of 
price wliieh is due to a displacement of the 
demand curve. Hc aj>pcars not to perceive that 
the position of equilibrium between supply and 
demand is detemnneUn, oven where it is not 
unique —a conception su})plied by equations with 
multiple roots or curves intersecting in several 
points. The want of this conception seems to 
involve even Mill’s treatment of the sulyeet in 
obscurity (7W. Econ.^ bk. iii. ch. 18, § 6). 

The use of sinmltanoous equations or inter¬ 
secting curves faciliUtes the comprehension of 
the “fundamental symmetry” (Marshall) be¬ 
tween the forces of demand and supply; the 
litterateurs lose themselves in wordy disputes 
os to which of the two factors “regulates” or 
“ determines ” value. 

The disturbance of the conditions of supply 
by a tax or bounty, or other impediment or 
aid, gives rise to problems too coinj)licated for the 
unaided intellect to deal with. Trof. Marshall, 
employing the mathematical theory of Con¬ 
sumers’ Kent, reaches the eonchisioii that it 
might theoretically hc advantageous to tax com¬ 
modities obeying the law of decreasing returns 
in order with the proceeds to give bounty to 
commodities following the opposite law (/Via- 
dples, bk. V. ch. xiii. 8 7). /fiie want of tlic 
theory of consumer’s rent rondois obscure Mill's 
treatment of Ujc “gain ” which a country may 
draw to itself by taxing exports or inn>orls {Pol. 
Econ.^ bk. v. ch. 4, § 6 ; cp. bk. iii. ch. 18, § 5). 
This matter is much more clearly e.xprcssed 
by the curves of Messrs. Auspitz and Licbcii 
{Unlcrsuchungcm, Art. 81). 

The preceding examples presuppose free com¬ 
petition ; the following relate to monopoly. The 
relation between the rates and the traffic of a 
railway is shown with remarkable clearness by 
the aid of a diagram in the appendix to ProL 
Hadley's Railroad Tronsporialion. By means 
of elaborate curves Pl*of. Marshall shows that a 
government having regard to tlie interest of the 
consuu iug public, as well as to its revenue, may 
fix a much lower price than a monopolist actu¬ 
ated by mere self-interest. The taxation of 
monopolies presents problems wliicli require the 
mathematical method initiated by Cuuknot. 
Eis reasoning convinces of error the following 
statement made by Mill (bk. v. oh. 4, 6) and 
others: “ A tax oiM'oi’e high-priced wines 


will fall only on the owners of the vineyard,” foi 
“ when the article is a strict monojioly , , , 
the price cannot be further raised to compensate 
for the tax.” Cournot obtains by mathematical 
icasoning the romarkablo theorem that in cases 
where there is a joint demand for articles mono¬ 
polised by dilfercut individuals, the jmrehaser 
may conio olf woi'sc than if lie had tlcfi^t with 
u single monopolist. This cose is more import¬ 
ant than at iirst apj*ears (Marshall, Prim., 2nd 
cd. bk. V. ell. x. § 4, 5th od. bk. v. ch. xi. § 1). 

Under the head of monopoly may bo placed 
the ease of two individuals or corporate units 
dealing with each other. The iudetermiuateness 
of the bargain in this case is perhaps best con¬ 
templated by the aid of diagrams (see on tins 
case article on Kxciianoe, Value in, and 
references Ihcrc given). 

These example.s, wliicli might bo multiplied, 
scorn to prove the usefulness of the mathemati¬ 
cal method. But the estimate would be im¬ 
perfect without taking into account the abuses 
and defects to winch the metliod is liable. Oiio 
of these is common to every onjanm— especially 
new one.s—liability to be overrated. As Pi-of. 
Marshall says, “ When the actual conditions of 
particular i)roblcm8 have not been studied, such 
[mathematical] knowledge is little better than a 
dcnack for sinking oil-wells where there are no 
oil-bearing strata.” Again, the mathematical 
method is a machinery, the use of which is 
very liable to be overbalanced by the cost to 
others than the maker of acquiring it. Not 
only is mathematics a foreign language “ to tlio 
general”; but even to matheniatieiaiis a new 
notation is an unknown dialect which it may 
not repay to learn. As Prof. Maishall .says, 
“ It seems doubtful whether anyone sjMinds his 
timr well in reading lengthy translations of 
economic doctrines into inatliomatics that have 
not been made by himself.” 

This estimate of the uses and dangersof mathe¬ 
matical method may ho continued by reference 
to the works in the subjoined list; which docs 
not pretend to be exhaustive. 

[Aiispitz, Ih, mid LiebenPfc., Vntersuchungen^J)er 
die Thcorie des Cournot, A., Recherches 

sur les rTinci 2 )e 8 Mathfniatiquea de Ui Thtork des 
Iticlipsses, 1888.—Dupuit, E. T., De la mesure de 
VUUliiSdes Travaux Publics, Annalcs des Poiita 
ct ChausB^es, 2e eerie, 1844 ; JDe Viiijiuence des 
Piages. .. .Ibiii 1849.—Edgeworth Y,, Mathe^ 
inatical P^jchics, 1881; Presidentiui Address to 
Section F of the British Association 1889.—Go.ssen, 
H. H., Entioickclung der Gesetze des mensMchm 
Verkekrs, 1855, new cd. 1889.—Jeiikin, Fleemiug; 
Graphic Hepresentation of Laws qf Supply and 
Demand, and other papers, collected in Papers, 
literary, scientifu-, etc., 1887.—Jevons, W. Stanley, 
Theory qf PolitiiwX Kcemomy, 2nd ed. 1878, 8rd 
e<l. 1888.—Keynes, J. N., Scope and MeOuni qf 
Political Economy. — Lauuhardt, W., Mathis- 
nwiisdu Begrundung dcr Vdkv^ihsdic^tslchre 
1885.—ManUali, Alhed, Principlea qf Bconomict 



6th ed. 1907. — PanhUeoni, M., Vrincipii i^i. 
Kconmnia l^tira .—Pareto Vilfredo, Artieles in the 
Oiornah degU KcAmoTiiuli (1892 and 1893, Rum* 
niarised iu the Eamomic Jonnud for March 
p. 113). — Wallas, L(iOi\, £Ummts d’J'>oriovm 
JWilique pure, 2nil ed., and other writings.— 
Wicksteed, P. H., Aljihahet of Eronoinic >^icnce.- 
A list of matheinatico-ecouomie hooks is given in 
the firi>f aj>j)cudix to Jevon.s’s TJieorp. f. y. e. 

MATHIAS HE SAIK'L' JEAN, Jean Eon 
( lOOO-lCSl), known as Ficre procurcur giiUral 
of the Carniclito friars in France, pub. under 
the name of “au inhabitant of Nantes,” Le 
Commc.rcc ITo)wrahlc (nu Consid^-rations politi(pi,e.s 
andmant Ics motifs de n6rcssit6, d'hownrAir et de 
profit tjui sc trout cut A furimr dcs Compmpucs de. 
toulcs personnes pour VKutrcLicAi du K^gocc dc 
Mer en FranAu:, Nantes, IG IG. 

As shown by the title, tills hook initiates the 
policji followed later iiy Colheit when he en* 
couruged the foundation of the great tiuding 
companies with both Indies, the ixivant, and 
Senegal. lVliithja« husa general and asperialobject. 
His general ohjcct is to deniouslrate the natural 
nsel ilncss and legitimaey of international trade 
and navigation, “ which ailord the most convenient 
and easy means granted by (iod to eslahiyi a 
}»erfect and universal society anioiig.st the iiatioius 
of tho earth" (]>. 133), an arginiieut on which 
Mathias exleiiMvely dilates with great warmth 
and insight. Ills sjiocial ohjcct is' to prove tliat 
French na\’gallon being in a condition of utter 
decay, which he ascribes to Hie. national want of 
enterprise, to depreciation of trade as a jirofession, 
and to tho keeiinoss of foreign ooinpetition, the 
securest way to emerge from thi.s state of stagna¬ 
tion is to establish powerful trading and uiantinic 
comjianies, the shares of which ought to be sub¬ 
scribed by the Krencb wo.Va.sc; this, he maintains, 
can be done without any fear or dang<T of a loss 
of status on their part. He also gives dotaled 
statistical informal lou on the imports effected in 
French i*orls by foreign liottoins, and calculates 
the pi ./fits which foreigneis deiivc from these 
imports. 

As to the practical legidation recommcjidcd, 
Mathias is not very coiiKistent with his premises 
on the inherent uRefulne‘'S of international trade. 
In his opiiiKJii the exclusion of foreign flags and 
strict reciprocity of custom-house duties would he 
iiisuilicient to resUire prosperity to French trade, 
and he advocates the return to the “ju.st and wise 
by-laws" (p. 61), against foreign merchants which 
compelled them to take up their abode in the house 
of a known merchant,* and to oiler their wares for 
sale at once. But he did not allow them to act as 
agents of foreign commercial houses. E. ca. 

MATTIA (ill), Nicola (18th century). 
Mattia, in reply to the inquiry made in 1802 
by the Nea}iolitau goveinim-nt as to the lest 
moans of*maintaining the poor (see MahL’LLi), 
says that charity can bo but u temporary 
remedy in doing this which can only be 
secured by placing poor citizens in a fiosition 

I See for similar English custom, MBBcnonTa, Alibk, 


to supply their wants by their own work. The 
real remedy for begging and vagrancy is to 
eliminate the causes ot the evil by encouraging 
the sources of W'eallh, Charitable assistance 
should be lemjiorary, and only given to those 
jncajiablo of work. Aliushnusos even should 
bo tem]>orai‘y, because the ho})e of finding 
an asylum iu them encourages idleness. 
^^agrancy should be remedied by cultivating 
the uncultivated land in the kingdom of Naples, 
and thus forming a civilised and industrious 
nation. Mattia proiiosos the establishment of 
houses of correction and the assigning to them 
of waste land for cultivation. 

Jlifebsioni 8U Vinipiego dei pm'cri e dci vaga- 
hondi, e sid modo di ejilirparli dulla societd civile, 
iclatmmictde al Regno di Napoli, Najdes, 1805. 

[See Foriiari, tklU ieorie econowiche nelleprO' 
vincie napohianc, vol. ii., Milan, 1888.] U. ii. 

MATRICULATION TAX. See Finance, 
Ceum \ny. 

MATURITY OF RONDS. A bond, or 
debenture, ii.sually mature.s after a given time, 
and is then presentable for redemption to tho 
issiiing state or corporation like a matured bill. 
Soinetiniei? a bond is “drawn” by lot, and is 
thou redeemable at jiar, or at some speciiicd 
juice, and tliose w'ho possess bonds, subject 
to such diaw'iiigs, should ask their banker or 
broker to make pi-ojier inquiry from time to 
time. a. e. 

MAUGHAM, Roiiert (d. 18G2), co-founder 
with Bryan Holme of the Incorporated Law 
f'oeiety, and its iirst aecreUry. Maugham was 
an active promoter of the interests of the legal 
juofession, and wrote several legal textbooks and 
handbooks. His chief work, from tiic ccouomio 
standjioint, is his Trmiise on Vic Vrindplcs of 
the Usury Laws, in whicli, taking as a motto 
Shakespeare’s 

husbandry,” he briefly traces the history of tlie 
statutojy regulation of interest on loans, ad¬ 
versely criticises the projiosal made in the early 
years of last cent^’-y to rejieal the usury laws 
which Jixed the maximum rate of interest at 
5 jier f-eiit, and contends that, while the laws 
may occasionally press hardly on individnals, 
it is essentially desirable, in the interest of 
tho nation generally and on general principles 
of jiublic utility, that there should bo some 
legal restriction ujicn tlie rate of iiiteitist 
demanded. Further, he maintains that there 
are excellent reasons, given iu detail, why 
there sliould be some distinction in the law 
between dealing in money and dealing in other 
sjiccies of projierty. He criticises Beutham's 
Defence of Usury closely and in detail, and also 
examines the criticism of Lord Redesdale s 
views J)y Sir W. D. ICvaiis, quotes froni Grotius, 
Tufendorf, Vattel, Paley. Bacon, Bhickstone, 
and Adam Smith, and refeis also to the Jewish 
regulations, which were political rather than 
ethical. Maugham also wrote a treatise on the 



law of copyright, giving a brief historical view, 
and examining the library tax, piracy, transfer, 
principles of the laws, the then state of copy¬ 
right law, with extensive citation of cases, 
precedents, etc. 

A Treatiae on the Principles of (he Usury Lmos; 
vnik Disquisitions on the Argvvmifs lulductd 
against Otem by Mr. lirutham and other writers, 
and a lieviev} of Authorities in their Favor, 
London, 1824, 8vo, pp. 81.— A IVealise on the 
Laws of Liierat'y Property, coinprising the Statutes 
and Cases rdating to Bool^, Manuscripts, Lectures; 
Dramatic and Musical Compcsiiwns; Engravings, 
Sculpture, Maps, etc. Including the Piracy and 
Transfer of Copyright; with a Historical View, 
and Disquisitions on the Principles and Effect of 
t^.Laws, Loiulon, 1828, 8vo, pp. 261. 

[SolicUcyfa Journal and Jleporter, vi. pp. 699, 
and 727.—Dictionary of National Biogmphy, 
art. “Maugliam, Robert.'’] B. D. 

MAUNDY MONEY. Tlie royal alnis, known 
as “His Majesty’s Royal Maundy,” are dis¬ 
tributed annually by tlio Lord High Almoner 
on Maundy Tliursday, on behalf of the King. 
They consist of vaiious cash payments made to 
persons of both sexes over sixty years ot age, 
who are in necessitous circumstances, and who 
have at ojio time given employment to others 
and ))aid rates and taxes. 

One of the maundy gifts is a payment, made 
in silver coins, of the value of as many pence 
as the years of the reigning sovereign’s age, 
to a like number of persons of both sexes. In 
the present year (1912), therefore, forty-seven 
men and forty-seven ■women receive the sum 
of 3s. lid. apiece. The money is pakl en¬ 
tirely in silver coins of the nominal value of 
Id., 2d., Sd., and 4d. respectively, and it is 
to these small silver pieces, which are struck 
specially at llio Royal Mint for the pnrjio.so, 
that the title “Maundy iVipncy” is applied. 
These coins bear on the obverse the effigy of 
His Majesty, with the inscription, “Geojgius V. 
D : Q: Britt: Onm : Rex : K : D: lud : Imp ;; 
and on the reverse the figure “1,” “2,” “8,” 
or “4,” surrounded by a wreath of oak and 
laurel leaves, and surmounted by the royal 
nrown. The edges of the coins are not milled, 
and the threeiioncea, therefore, are identical 
with the coins of that denomination struck 
for general circulation. Collectors of coins 
frequently purchase the maundy monies from 
the original recipients, at enhanced prices, 
and with the exception of the threcjiences, a 
few of which may occasionally find tlieir way 
into cireulation, maundy coins do not pass into 
geneiu' use. The first coinage of smMl silver 
pieces intended solely for distribution on 
Maundy Thursday was struck in 1663. Prior 
to that date silver pence had been stnmk for 
general circulation, and the coins which formed 
part of the maundy alms were such as w’cre 
to be foimd in the mdinary currency of the 
ooontry. 


The title Maundy, applied to the Thursday 
before Easter, is derived from “dies mandati^ 
—the day of the mandate—as, on the day 
before Good Friday, Christ, after washing the 
disciples' feet, gave his uoav comraandraent, 
“That ye love one anotlicr” (John xiii. 84). 
Hence arose the custom of washing the feet 
of the poor by royal atid other distinguished 
persons. Tins ccieinony, which was accom¬ 
panied by doles of food and clothing, can be 
traced back to tlie 4tli cenlury. James II. 
was the last king of England who washed the 
foot of the recijiients of tlie maundy doles, but 
the custom is still occasionally observed in 
Austria and oilier European countries. The 
baskets from which the “mandate bread” 
was given away became known as “raaunds.” 

At the ceremony of w'ashing the feet of the 
poor, it was an ancient custom of the kings and 
queens of England to present one or two t>f the 
moat necessitous with a gown from the royal 
wardrobe. This gift was, however, subsequently 
redeemed by a money payment qupposed^to 
represent the value of the garnieiil. 

As no provision was made to ensure the 
suitability ot the maundy gifts to the various 
requirements of the iioor persons, somewhat 
rough bartering among the recipients frequonlly 
took place, and, with a view to chock these 
practices, the various doles were from time to 
time substituted by money payments, the 
last of the gifts in kind to survive being that 
of clothing for the men, which was distributed 
so recently as the year 1881. It having been 
found, howcvei, that in most instances the men 
parted with the goods for less than their 
original cost, a sum of £2 : 5s. per head is now 
giA'cn instead of clothing. Thus the maundy 
aln^s are at the present time composed entirely 
of c^b payments, amounting in all to about 
£5. The total sum is mado up as follows: 
(1) The gift of pence per year of the sovereign's 
age, which is handed to the selected persons in 
a white leather purse; (2) sums of £1:10s. in 
lieu of provisions, and £1 in lieu of the gown 
formerly given by the sovereign, inclosed in 
a rod leather purse; and (3) a further gift of 
358. to the women, or 458. to the men in lieu 
of clothing, this last gift being inclosed in a 
paper packet. 

The ceremony of the distribution of the 
maundy alms, which is of much ' tereet, took 
place In the Cbai>cl Royal, Whauhall, from 
1714 to 1890, but since the latter date, the 
chapel having been closed, the gifts arc dis¬ 
tributed in Westminster Abbey. F. E. A. 

MAURICE, John Frederic Denison (1806- 
1872), is noticed here for bis conncctfon with 
the Christian socialists (see Christian Social¬ 
ism). We must remember, however, his protest 
against the “attempt to treat a human being 
os composed of two entities, one called religious, 
the other secular.” Asearly as 1886 heexprossed 



hiB oonviction that “ politici^ economy is not the 
foundation of morals or politics, but must have 
these for its foundation or be worth uotliing." 
For many years he brooded over social 
questions. As chaplain at Guy’s Hospital, we 
find him regretting his own helplessness. In 
1840 and again in 1842 weighty letters from 
Mr. panicl Macmillan, on the divorce of the 
Church and the leaders of the w^orking classes, 
addressed to Archdeacon Haro, and forwarded 
to Mauriee, gave much food for thought. In 
1844 he made aequaintance with C. Kikost.ey 
and was aj>pointcd in 1846 chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In the same year Mr. Ludlow suggested 
to him a scheme for hriiiging tlio leisure and 
good feeling of the Inns of Cotirt to bear upon 
the destitution and vice of the neighbourhood. 
In 1848 ho became editor of VoUtka for the 
People, a weekly publication, which only lived 
through seventeen numbers. The first number, 
on Cth May, contained a characteristic article by 
him on “ Fraternity.” In December of the same 
y'^ar the IJiMe readings were begun, from which 
sfivang the meetings with working-men, held at 
Maurice’s house during 184!). Tlieso meetings 
bore fruit in the starting of a Tailors' Co-opera¬ 
tive Association. Maurice had appeared, at 
times, somewhat lacking in enterprise ; he had 
a natural distrust of the sjmsmodic energy of 
the “go ahead.” In advocating co-operation, 
he did not commit himself to any sjxjcific social 
plan. He i-emained throughout tnio to the 
conviction that the fundamental fallacy lay in 
“ assuming that lands, goods, money, or labour 
are the basis of society, whereas human re¬ 
lations not only should, but do, lie beneath.” 
In November 1850 ajipcared the first mimbcv 
of the ChrHian Socialist. Ky socialism 
Maurice meant “ the ackuowlcdgmeii'^ of 
brotherhood in heart, and fellowship in work.” 
The name suggested a struggle with unsocial 
ChrisLians and un-Christian socialists. Years 
afterwards he justified ite use on similar 
grounds. Yet above all ho dreaded the lomia- 
tion of a now party with himself as loader. 
He protested against elaborate macluneiy, and 
held that to build associations upon decrees of 
a central board, was to build upon the sand. 
He saw clearly the danger of weakening moral 
influence by intermeddling with commercial 
details, and recognised in the Working-Men’s 
Oollegfi, founded in 1854, a more excellent way 
of serving co-operation. The following {Missago, 
written in 1849, and ro|>eatcd almost verbatim 
in 1868, represents his economic faith. “The 
state, 1 think, cannot be communist; never 
wll be; never oiigdit to be. It is by nature 
and laifB consetvativc o< individual rights, 
individual p<ttsc8sions. . . . But the church, 

1 hold, is communist in principle j conservative 
of individual rights and projierty only by 
accident. . . . The union of church and 
state ... is precisely that which should I 


accomplish the fusion of the principles of 
communism and property.” It is noteworthy 
how closely this view roBcmblcs tliat of the 
Canon Law {q.v.) towards private property. 
Nothing is easier than to criticise the Christian 
socialists : that the co-operative societies started 
by them mostly failed, while those started by 
the hard-headed workmen of the north (see Co- 
oi'ERAtion) succeeded, was only what was to 
be oxpocteti. Yet even the direct results wore 
not without imi>ortance, since the act of 18.52, 
which legalised the jiosiHon of s^ich societies, 
was mainly their work. It is, however, to tlie 
indirect results that wo must chiefly look. If 
the whole altitude of the working-class leaders 
towards religion and culture has been revolu¬ 
tionised, if the church of England, in its 
relations with the English people, has felt the 
breath of a now spirit, it is to the Christian 
socialists, and above all to Maurice, that the 
result is in large measure due. When he 
died there was a burst of popidar grief such as 
hod not been, it was said, since the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. Mystic, subtle, as 
he might be, working men understood him, 
because he understood them and their require¬ 
ments—that a message for them to grasp must 
bo something other and more living tlian mere 
opinions. 

Of his forty-eight publi.shed voliimee, not one 
is directly concerned with economic questions, 
and yet of all of them it may be said, as of hla 
preaching at Lincoln’s Inn, that whatever turn 
they take, they bring one's tliouglits to the present 
day. As a good exainide of hts itianoer may be 
cited the Lecture on masters and servants, in 
Social Morality, London, 1869, 8vo. 

[For his attitude towards social questions see the 
correspondence in his life, edited by his son, 
Frederic Maurice, London, 1884, 8vo, 2 vols., 
and Charles Kingsleys Life, edited by Mm. 
Kingsley, London, 1877, 8vo, 2 vols.—Art. by 
John on “ GenossoiischaftsbcweguDg” in Zdt' 
schrift fir Votksmrthsehaft (Wien, band iii. heft 
iii. October 1894) —Art. by Thos. Hughes in 
Econ, lievietr, April 1^91.] H. E. E. 

MAUVILLON, Jakob (1743-1794), an emi¬ 
nent German economist of the school of the 
PiiYSiocRATa, was bom at Leipzig, the son of a 
Frenchman settled there as teacher of languages. 
He studied the science of engineeqng, and in 
1771 entered the Carolinura at Cassol as 
teacher of military architecture; here the title 
of captain was conferred on him in 1778. In 
1784 he was called to* the Carolinum at 
Brunswick os teacher of jiolitics and military 
tactics ; bore he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. His literary career began with trans¬ 
lating French and English works and treatises 
into pennan, particularly the ffistoire phila^ 
sophique et politique dee itahlissemcnts et du 
commerce dcs Europiens datts les deux Indes, by 
Raynai. (Hanover, 1774-78). His conversion 
to the doctrines of the physiocrats was brought 



about by translating Turgot’s JUJlexiona sur la 
formation el la distribution des ricJicsscs. This 
appeared at loenigo iu 1775, under the title of 
UnkrsticJmngenilbcrdie Nalur und den Urspruwj 
der lickldhu'iner und ihrcr Vertheilung unter den. 
vereclticdcncn Gliedcm der biirgerlidien Gesdl- 
scluift (Enquiries into the nature arjJ origin of 
Riches, and their distribution among tlio vai ioiia 
members of Society). lie came forward as a 
convinced adherent of the new doctrine in the 
SamnUung von Aufsdtzen iiber Gegcnsldndc one 
der Siaatskunst, SlaatswirUtschaft vnd ncucstcn 
StaatcngmhiclUc (Collection of Essays on nrattci's 
of Politics, Political Economy, and the most 
wceut State-History), 1st vol. 1776, 2nd vol. 
1777. Resides a number of economic treatises 
by foreign authois, including J. TuuKisu’sFonr 
Tracts, the work also contains an exhaustive essay 
by Mauvillon himself:— Von der bjffentlu'Jien und 
privaten Ucppigkeit und den wahren MdUin ihr 
zu sieucm, nach den OrutuhiUzen der veueren 
/ra9cbsiscJi.en Physiokraten (On Public and 
Private Luxury {Luxe), and the true means of 
checking it, according to the principles of the 
Utor French Physiocrats). Tiiis essay is re¬ 
markable, that in it for the first time, evidently 
borrowed from the French compilation “ Physio* 
cratie,” by Du Pont (1768), the expression 
“physiocratio system” was employed for 
Quesnay’s doctrine, and “ Physiocratists ” for 
his followers.' Mauvillon dedicated the book 
to 0. W. Dohm, his colleague, at that time 
professor of cameralistic science at the Carolinum 
atCassel, whose antagonism toUie “physiocratio 
system ” he knew, and whom he, in the dedica¬ 
tion, invited to a rejoinder. Thence a literary 
conflict arose round the “physiocratio system,” 
in which there took part, besides Duhm, who 
answered in a treatise published iu the Deuteohes 
Museum, Kurze Darstcllung def,phjsiocratischen 
Systems (Short ex[ilaiiation of tJie Pliysiocratic 
System) (1778), a largo number of other 
political authora. (On tltis conflict, see article 
German School of Political Economy.) In 
1780, Mauvillon published a rejoinder. Physio- 
kratische Briefe an d&n Herm l^rofessor Dohm 
(Physiocratio Lottore to Professor Dohm). This 
is his principal work in economics. 

Mauvillon is described by W, Roscher 
as intelle^^tually the most impoi'tant of 
the German physiocrats. Tliat, however, is 
saying too much, since this position is un* 
doubtedly due to Schi.eitwein (q.v.). Mau¬ 
villon acknowledges- in the Physiocrcdische 

1 Du Pont has genoraUy boon i-egarded in economic 
Uteruiu’it astho orkiuutur of the ex]>ression ** Physio* 
cracy." In my uuition of the Oenom de Quesmn, 
(F'rankfUrt A. M., IbSS), I have, at p. 096 note, shown 
lltat this expression occurs lialf a year before the 
publication of Dtt Fonts work, In the KiihinUrides du 
Citonen, and indeed in an essay by the Abbe B%dbBAn. 
As (^UEBNAY had, as erUtor, assist'd on arraaging the 
title-page of the ritysiocracy, in which Ins wiitings am 
colleclod, I believed the authorship of tiie wumI 
bulonccd to Quesiiay, and all the more because Du Penl 
himself Itft'l never claiog^d it. a. o. 


Briefe (Physiocratio Letters).themselves, that 
he has read but little of original physioci-atie 
compositions. “There may thus perhaps be 
many things in my essays that are not entirely 
pliysiocratic, or that liave not been said, or 
liave been expressed dilferently, by the French 
economists. All that I desire is, tliat what I 
have said should be jiroved to be true.-* But 
if a name is needed, call it Manvillonish" (p. 
202). This “ Mauvillouish ” idea apparently 
causes him, in the treatise on “Luxury," to 
arrange the three social classes in such a 
manner that the landed gentry form a member 
of the productive class ; but on the other liaiid 
besides Die sterile un]u-oductive class is made 
a special salaried class, composed of public 
oflicials, clergy, artists, and so forth. Mauvillon 
shaies the full enthusiasm of the French physio¬ 
crats for their opinions. Quesnay’s system is 
not to him like any other, that has advantages 
and disadvantages, but it is the only tnie 
system ; it must, like virtue, be the best under 
all civeumstauces.—The co-opciatioq of Maw- 
villon, in the woik published by Count H. G. 
Miraboau: De la Monarehie Prussienne sous 
Fndiric le grand, 1788, is well known. Mau¬ 
villon also published this work, some years after¬ 
wards, in German, under the title of Von der 
Preussisdien Monardiie unter Friedrich dem 
Qrossen unter LcUung dcs Qrofen I’on Mirabcau 
abgefasst und in deutsehe Uebersetzung heraus- 
gegeben von J. Mauvillon Herzogt Braunsdmeigi- 
schen ObcrsUieutenanl{0'a thoPnissian Monai’chy 
under Frederick the Great. Composed under the 
direction of Count Mirabeau, and published in 
German translation by J. Mauvillon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Diiehy of Brunswick), 1793. In 
the preface he describes his owm sliaro of the 
work as follows:—“ Count Mirabeau really did 
nut write this work, and the calumnious rage 
of his enemies and mine has com^iclled me to 
make this known. Only a few additions in 
the first and last books, and in the article os 
silk mamifacturos are by him. But to him, 
nevertheless, is mainly due the honour of the 
book, for he had conceived the idea of it, 
instilled it into me, gave me the means of 
accomplishing it, directed my work, and im. 
proved it very much after it left my hands.** 
Mirabeau's Lettres d un de ses amU en Allemagnet 
dcrites durant les anndes 1786-$0, Brunswick, 
1792, were addressed to Mai lion, who 
published a German tiunslation oi chem that 
same year. 

Mauvillon also wrote several works on military 
science and history which, as remote from economic 
subjects, need not be noticed here. 

[E. licser, art. “Mauvillon” in the AUgemeim 
Deutsche Biographie-^W. Roscher, Qeschichit 
der Mationalokonomie in Deutschland (History 
of National Economics iu Germa^).—Coqoelii 
and Guillaumin, Dktionnake de VJSconmk Pali 
tique, art. “ MauviUou.”] A. 0 . 




MAXIMUM. See Revolution, French. 
MAXIMUM SATISFACTION is tKo object 
towards whicii tlio economic man sti’ives; tlie 
Majig IN, which constitutes economic equilibrium. 
A groat part of economic theory may be regarded 
as a statement^of the conditions of maximum 
satisfaction (cp. Mai-shairs Frincifles, mathe¬ 
matical appendix, note xiv.). Thus the theory 
of market price—that the demand at that price 
should equal the snpjily at it (Mill, bk. iii. 
ch. 2)—may bo dcdiicod as the condition of the 
price for which tlio satisfaction of the buyers 
and sellers should be a maximum. 

It is understood that this maximum is 
subject, or—as the mathematicians say, rdniha 
—to certain limitations. Xlius, in a market, 
it is assumed that i)ropei'ty passes only by 
exchange. It is not denied that an equalisation 
of jn-operty would—abstr.rciing uUcrior conso- 
qneifr.es—be jiroduetive of a gieaUjr sum total 
of utility than is produced by the play of the 
market under a regime of unequal projanty 
(Siflgwick’gry/. Ei'.m.., hk. iii. ch. vii. ; Jevons’s 
TJieort!, 2iul cd. p. 153 ; Marshall's Frinciphs, 
bk. V. ch. xiii.). 

It should be undcT.stood also that tlie maxi- 
invTa value of a function (see Functions) is not 
iicccssarilv the grcate.sL pos.siblo value, but only 
the gi'catost of all values in the noighb«uirliood 
—a peak, hnt not the summit. Tlicre may he 
more mao, .ma tlian one; and one Tru^xhawn 
may be giciiter than another (Marshall, loc. cU, 
note). Accordingly, while it is true that any 
disturbance by wliich trade is Rlufied liom an 
equilibrium to a ucighbonring position, causes 
a dimiuntion in tbe sum total of utility, it is 
also true tliat a disturbance, by which trade 
is 8hi!’‘’«d to the neighbourhood of a new 
equilibrium, may cause an iiicioase in tlie^sum 
total of utility. The latter kind of change is 
aj/t to occur when, by a stimulu.s to increased 
produ'-tion. tlio advantages of production on a 
largo Sv ale are sccni*cd. Now it is quite 
conceivable tliat such n stimulus should be 
given by governmental interposition. Tims, 
while it is right to hold with Messrs. I uspitz 
and Lichen \ThcoTU d&r iVfisc, p. 425) and 
the classical economists, that a bounty causes a 
diminution in the sum total of utility, the 
organisation of industiy being supposed un¬ 
changed ; it is also riglit to hold with Pro¬ 
fessor Marshall that bounty, by bringing about 
a re-oi-ganisation of industry, may cause an 
increase in the sum total of utility. 

Altogether, the doctrine that maximum 
satisfaction, or the greatest general good, is 
ftttaiued by exchange free from government 
intervention, is theoruiicady true in a much 
narrower sense than has been Bnp]X)sed by 
many publicisia, and even by some theoreticid 
economists. Its validity as a handy rule for 
practice is not denied. j 

[There Is implied in the preceding aigumcut a I 


certain conception, which it is impossible here to 
express fully, concerning the modification of the 
law of snpply—or SurrLY-cuRVEs —which is 
n.volved in a re-organisation of industry, conse¬ 
quent on an enlarged scale of production. Tlie 
j vit w expressi'd on this Kubject by Mr. II. 
Cuuynghame in the Jiconomic Journal for March 
181^2 rii.ay be comj)ared nitli tiic view expressed by 
h-oft'ssor Kdgpwortii in the Aeon. Journal, vol.iv. 
p. 43{!, and vol. xv. }>. 52. In liis Mulfimaiiml 
PnychirSy he has pointed out analogies lietwoen the 
princqjle of itjaxiniuiii utility in ccoiinniics and the 
principle of maxiniura energy in phy.Mcs.] F. Y. x. 

MAYOR, the aiiiinally-elecled chief magis¬ 
trate of a corjiorate town in England. 

At the date of Domesday Book toivns were 
governed by a proqxmitus, or reeve, and in many 
(ho jiayments due from the inluiliitants to the 
king had hern commuted for a fixed annual 
aitionnt, the/iwirt hurgi, hnt there was, m yet, 
no iimnici|>al organi.stiLion unless the claims of 
London, set forth in the Stxilcm/'.nt addressed by 
the ctn poraliou to the city of London commis¬ 
sion (1893), arehistorie^ally valid. Under Henry 
I., however, London obtained by charter the demo¬ 
tion of its own sherilf, jtcrhaps in place of the 
portreeve, and, in 1191, the uiti/.ens extorted 
the recognition of the communa they had long 
been tiying to gain. This implied complete 
municijial self-government under a mayor, to 
the exclusion of all royal oflicors except the 
juilges; but the communa must not be con- 
luuiidcd with tbe merchant gild, from which it 
is essentially distinct in idea, though Glanvillc, 
in one jiassage, seems to treat the two as con¬ 
vertible terms. Indeed, it cannot be proved 
that London ever had a gihla ma’cnf^ia, 

Henry Fitz-Alwyn, the first mayor of London, 
showed, in the atlair of William Fil.z-Osl>crt, 
that a coriioration was not, in any modem sense, 
the cham})ion oyibcrty ; and in the year 1200, 
by piu'chasing a charter for the abolition of the 
ancient weavers' gild, the new municipality 
manifested a determuiation to conti*ol, without 
a rival, the trade and manufactures of the city. 

The mayoralty of London is typical of the 
ofUce in all other places, the charters of pro¬ 
vincial towns frequently containing direct 
references to the customs of London m a 
standard. Some towns were allowed to have 
mayors at an early date—Leicester, for example, 
in 1208, but^Norwich had no mayor until 1402. 

The Liber de. Antiquis Legi^ assigns the 
date 1189 for Fitz-Alwyn’s mayoralty, but not 
being a contemporary authority, its evidence 
must yield to that of Jiichai'd of Devizes and 
Benedict of Peterborough, who fi.t the year 
1191 for the Fitz-Alwyn held the 

ollico for life, and, in 1215, two years after hU 
dcatl^ the king granted to the city the right 
of electing the mayor annually; but many of 
the subsequent mayors served for four or more 
years. 

Tlie custoiiw of London w-ere confirmed 
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the 13th article of Magna Cliarta, and the high 
position of the mayor is shown by the fact 
that the major de Lundoniis was one of the 
twenty-five barons charged with caiTying out 
the provisions of the charter. 

A mediseval mayor played an active part in 
regulating the trade of his town. All questions 
arising from contracts between merchants, and 
all matter's relating to apprentices, came before 
him, and ho enforced the assize of measures, and 
the Assize of Buead and Beek. Wine, also, 
was tested by his authority, and the price of it 
might be fixed by his directions. All matters, 
too, relating to breaches of the rcg\ilations of 
the craft gilds were determined by liim, and 
he thus gained a controlling influence over 
manufactures. 

But more direct methods were not wanting, 
by which the mayor, with the advice, of course, 
of his council, settled matters which would now 
be left to the free bargaining of the parties 
concerned, and the Liber Albiis of London may 
be consulted to show (pp. 289, 711, 712) that 
there was no hesitation about fixing the prices 
of moat, poultry, and fish, or the wages of 
carpenters, masons, and other w'orkmen within 
the city, while on p. 418 of the same record 
may bo read a document which is nothing less 
than a commercial treaty with Amiens and other 
towns. 

All excellent idea of the iKisition of a mayor 
in a provincial manufacturing town may be 
obtained from Blomefield’s History of Norfolk 
(Norwich volume). 

The history of the London mayoralty, from 
the reign of John, is the history of London 
itself, for which vast mateiials may bo found 
in the records already quoted, and in the 
Statutes of tM Jtcdlnu The mayor of London 
is supposed to have been f^'st styled L(yrd 
Mayor in 1354, when the fourth charter of 
Edward III. gave him the honour of having gold 
or silver maces. Ho is summoned to sit and 
sign with the privy council the proclamation of 
a new sovereign. The mayor of Dublin, first 
appointed in 1409, was .styled Lord Mayor by 
Charles 11. in lOG.'), and the mayor of York has 
also for some time been entitled to the same 
special digiiily, which has also been conferred on 
the mayors of Belfast, Binningha’n, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Leeds,and othorgi'cat cities. 

Mayors are now elected under the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882, 45 k 46 Viet. c. 60, 
from among “the 'aldermen, or councillors, 
or persons qualified to bo sucli,” on the 9tb of 
Noveii'ber in each year, but the lord mayor of 
.London is elected by the liverymen from the 
number of aldermen, the city of London not 
coming under the provisions of tiie ibove* 
mentioned statute., TIio chief functions of 
a modem mayor are to preside over the meet¬ 
ings of the council, to act as a justice of the 
peace for the boroa^, to act as returning officer 


at parliamentary and municipal elections, and 
to revise, with the aid of tw’o asseswrs, tlie 
burgess lists when the borough is not repre¬ 
sented in |)ai'lia!nent. 

[A. Pulliug, Laws, Customs^ etc., of London, 
1854.—W. Maitland, Hist, of ioridon, 1756.— 
Stubbs, CoTistit. Hist, and Select Charters. —Ja»ne8 
Thompson, Jissay on Eng. Municipal Hist,, 1867. 
—II. A. Merewethcr, Hist, of Boroughs, London, 
1835.— Liber de Anliqiiis Legibus, Camd(5n Soc., 
1846.— Liber Albus {Munimenta OUdluUlce Lon^ 
(ionien-tis. Rolls series}.] n. H. 

MEAN* is generally used in the same sense as 
AVEnA<;E. Some stalistieians restrict the term 
to that species of average wliich is the centre 
of a gi-oup fulfilling the Law of Error {see 
Eiiroe, Law of). f. y. e. 

MEAN AFTERLIFETIME. This woixi was 
proposed by Dr. W. Faiiu (q.v.) to express 
what is often called the Exi’Eotation of Life, 
i.e. the calculated length of time that persons, 
in the aggregate, live. “ The idea intended to 
be expressed by ‘expectation of Bfe* is the 
mean time wdiich a number of peisons at any 
moment of age will live after that moment: it 
is the French vie rntryenne. And this technical 
idea is strictly and shortly expressed by afte^'- 
lifetime, a pure English word, fomied on the 
same analogy as afterlife.** W. Farr, Vital 
Statidks, p. 478. 

MEAN, ARITHMETICAL, See Avehaob. 

MEAN PRICES. See PnicEs. 

MEANS, Method op. The method of 
means or averages is mainly directed to two 
pui'poses: (1) to ascertain an objective quantity, 
such as the stature of a eortain man, by taking 
the mean of several fallible observations ; (2) to 
find a so-called “subjective mean,” such as the 
stalure of the “mean man” (Quctelct) which 
may represent or typify the members of a 
species. Of these problems the latter kind u 
more frequent in the statistics with which 
political economy is concerned. 

[See Avehaob, and the references given under 
that head.] F. Y. B. 

MEASURE OF VALUE. See Standaud. 

MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. Theineasntei 
and weights here dealt with are those which 
were in use in this country during the five 
centuries after the Noiman conquest. At the 
beginning of that |)eriod the varioua systems 
were beginning to emerge from a teof chaos, 
at the end they were, except for suiehtilio de¬ 
finition, almost the same as now. Duiing this 
time the units, which were destined to survive, 
were standardised; statute after statute was 
promulgated, ordering standards to bo kept 
in various places for reference, and officers were 
appointed to examine and condemn false weights 
and measures. The immediate object of these 
acts mainly fiscal, namely the prevention 
of the frauds on the customs revenue widoh 
were perpetrated by skilfully varying the 




ot the customary measures. As an instance 
of this fraud may be quoted the chaldron of 
sea-coal which gi-ew enormously in size througli 
the imposition of a duty on each chaldron 
landed. 

Some commodities were sold by number, and 
hore it must be remembered tliat our ancestors 
countiri by the score, not the hundred, the 
latter not meaning necessarily 5 score, but 5 
score and 8, 6 score and 12, or 6 score, accord¬ 
ing to the localiiy ainl the nature of the articles 
enumerated. A thousand being 10 hundreds, 
might bo and sometimes was 1200. A dicker 
was 10, a dozen gencj-ally 12, but a dozen of 
iron was 6 ]»iooca ; a bind of eels 10 sticks of 25 
each ; a bind of skins 30 timbres of 10 each ; 
a hundi-ed of garlics 15 roj)C3 of 15 each ; but 
a hundred of most things was 0 score, of horse 
shoes 5 score; a ca<le of red hen'ings was 6 
hundreds, each of 6 score; a last of licn'in^ 
20 thousands. 

Ijincar and area measures have not altered 
iKuch sinc^ Ihe 13th century. The table con¬ 
tained in Ik admai$nral(t/M (erree printe<l 
among the Stoiulcs of the. Realm as of uncertain 
date, but probably compiled about A.n. 1300, 
is, except for tlie omission of the land chains, 
e.\!vctly ilio same as our modern long measure 
ami aica meuMire. At the time of the com¬ 
pilation of Domesday Dook, however, and for 
a considcn..ble time after, the area of the acre 
secm.s to have varied locally, but the acre, rod, 
and fnrlnng, although originally independent 
units, were already definitely related to each 
other; the length of the oidinary field in the 
direction of the furrows being a furlong, a field 
a rod wide was called a rod or rood and four 
roods r'ode an aero. The yard at this time 
was not looked upon as a subdivision on the 
furlong, but was merely a cloth measure. The 
llomaii measures—the mile, and the foot witli 
its sulniivisioiis, were unknown; the measure 
for long distances was the louca of 12 quriren- 
tiiies or furlongs, which, however, in Domesday 
book was only used for measuring woodland. 
The two other Domesday units of land me :.sure- 
ments, the Hinn and the carucate (see Cauu- 
cacie), have h«ng puzzled auti<[uarie3. The 
hide seems to have been a unit iui the assess¬ 
ment of taxation, not a true measure, although 
a hundredyoars later in the DiaXoQXisde Scaccario 
it was stated to bo 100 acres. The carucate 
was as much land as required one j'lough team, 
tlio bovate or oxgang being the share attributed 
to each beast, an eighth of a carucate if eight 
oxen made a learn. Those two units soon lost 
their meaning and became ob'ioletL., the carucate 
first, th% hide after. The fust recorded attmnjit 
at staiidai-dising was that of Henry I. who 
ordered that the ulna t yanl, hence called 
ulna regis, should be as long as his own arm. 
Hia example was followed hy Richard 1. and 
who caused standard yards to be made of 


iron. This yard was not the cloth yard, whiob 
does not seem to hare been legally determined 
till the 14th century. Of miscellaneous measures 
o! length and area may ho mentioned—the 
.sulanda or double hide; solium, al>ont 120 acres; 
virga or customary yard ; tey, toise, or fathom 
of two yanls. 

The standaid weight from the conquest till 
the time of Henry VIII. was troy weight. The 
troy pound seems to have been an arbitrary 
standard, although attempts were made to base 
it uj)on tlio weight of a grain of com, by 
defining the pennyweight as the weight of 24 
grains of wheat, and in hen it was found that 
this wAa not true, altering the number to 32. 
An old weight called the aunecl was abolished 
by the statute of 25 Edward III. Although 
the legal pound was the troy pound, the 
merchants of the 15th century seem to have 
jireforred a-pound of 16 ounces; this pound 
was finally legalised by tlie act 24 Henry Vlll. 
c. 3, whej'O it is called haher de payes; it had 
already supemeded the troy {Nound for most 
j>ractical purposes. The most important table 
of weights in the middle ages was the wool 
weight 

7 ))►. = ! clove or nail, some- 13stoiie=:l pocket 

times called great pound. or sarpler. 

14 lb. = 1 stone. 16 stone = l pack. 

2Btone = ltod. 26 stone = 1 sack. 

12 stone=1 wey. 12 sacks = 1 last 


A load varied from 168 to 175 stone. Although 
this was the table ultimately established by 
law, it w'as actually subject to great local varia¬ 
tions. The clove or nail was often 8 lb. The 
stone varied locally from 7 lb. to 20 lb., and a 
long string of statutes did not succeed in making 
it uniform. The same remark apjdics to the 
sack. A weight called pondus was boinetimes 
used and seems *'p have been about 20 lb. 


Tor butter— 

3 lb. = 1 tpiart. 

2 quarts = 1 ))Ottle. 

7 or lb. =1 clove, 

14 lb.=l pot. 

56 U>. = 1 firkin. 

112 Ib. = l kiMcrkin. 

The stone or petra of lead was 14 lb. 

5 stone made a pig, jtes, forinel, fodmael or fontb 
nelhis. ^ 

30 pigs made a charrus, carecta, or plaustrata, 
which weight, however, seems not to have 
been distinguished from the fother of 19 
hundreds of 108 lb. ciu^h. 

Tlie following were the most common miscellanoous 
weights. 

The bundle or garb of steel contained 30 pieces, 
and 25 pieces made a hmidred of 108 lb,, the 
bundle was also usod for vetches, etc. 

M nrkeaf gold or silver = ^ of a troy pound. 

Quintal of iron contained from 96 lb. to 120 lb. 

Seem or sum of glass was 20 stone of 5 Ib. each. 

Wey of cheese was by statute 224 lb., but varied 
locally from 168 lb., ue. 6 quarters, to 300 lb 
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Wey of barley, malt, or tallow was 6 quarters or | MECHANICS OF INDUSTRY. Just as all 


108 lb. 

Wey of salt, 26 quarters. 

The Uble of coni measure.^ wbicli can be 
drawn np from Hth century accounts is identical 
with that now in use. There was, howevo-, 
in use till the reign of Edward III. a bushel oi 
9 gallons (or 214.6 oz.), which only became 
obsolete after being declared illegal by numerous 
statutes. The first alUinjit to c^omlnno weights 
and nicjisuros into one system seems to have 
been made by tbo act of 12 Henry YU. c. 5 
which declared that the gallon of wheat was to 
contain 8 Ih. troy. There wore a great number 
of customary dry ineasurea; the following list 
omits those of which the name only is known. 
Rolled biisliclfl. 

Butt of salmon = 84 gallons. 

Cade of tar = 12 giilloiis. 

Oeldra or chaldron of sea-coal or oats = 4 J quarters, 
but the coal chaldron varied consitleraldy at 
different dates. 

Cipha or sieve = .about 5 quarters. 

Coomb of east coast or ring of Huntingdonshire 
= ^ quarter. 

Crannock (lush) of oat8=16 bushels. 

Ivaat=80 bushels of corn or 12 barrels of fish. 
Load, seem, or stun = 6 or 8 bushels, or 12 trugg, 
but a sum of oats was 24 trugg or 2 quarleis. 
Mitta or met of salt = 2 bushels. 

Pottle of butter=2 quarts {v.$. under weights). 
Strike = ^ quarter. 

‘Wiiulle of nuts, a Cumberland measure, was a 
bushel. 

A measure called ” water-moasare ” was in use 
in the 15th century containing 5 jKjcks ; it was 
originally legalised for use on board ship, and 
continued to be used for fruit till modem times. 

The liquid measures did not become import¬ 
ant till the develo}>mont of tlio wine trade in the 
Hth aiid 15th centuries, wh«:i a great number 
of strange measures were introduced fromabroad. 
The band was a very variable quantity, almost 
every liquid having a different standard. Tlio 
following wine measures were defined by statutes 
2 Henry VI. c. 14, Richard III. c. 13, and 
23 Henry VIII., viz.: tun, 252 gallons ; ]»i))e 
or butt of Malmsey, 126 ; tertian or puncheon, 
84; hogshead, 63 ; tierce, 41; barrel, 31j ; and 
runlet, 18^ gallons. 

It must be remembered that, in- dealing with 
any set of medimval accounts, the equivalent 
of the various weights and measures given 
above must only be \ised as a rougli approxima¬ 
tion, to be verified or corrected by collating a 
number of accounts of the same place and date. 

[Thurold Rogers, History of AgriesdtuTe and 
Prices^ Oxford, 1866-1887.—Martin, Record Inter¬ 
preter, Loiulon, 1892. — Halliwell, Dictionary, 
Archaic and Provincial, London, 1847.—Oonis- 
Ihorpe, Measures,* London, 1895. — Round, 
Dome^ay StudUs, London, 1888.—Ellis, General 
hU/rodMdivn to DosMsday Book, London, 1833.] 

a. s. 8. 


the physical sciences have tlieir basis in the 
general i>rinci]>]cs of the abstract science of 
sUifieal mechanics—the same primary laws of 
motion governing phenomena, whether of solids, 
liquids, or gases—so, aceoidiiigto .Ikvons, docs 
the structure of ccomnnic science, in all its 
bratiehes, rest on an abstract theory of p''litiral 
economy, which concerns itself only witlj 
general laws, simple in nature, and deeply 
grounded in the constitution of man and the 
outer world, ami which he designates “the 
mechanics of self-interest and utility” {Theory 
of I'oUtieal licenumiy, 2ijd cd. 187tt pref 
xvii.-xviii., p. 23; art on “Tlio Future of 
Political E<-onomy” in Forlnujldly Jteriew, 
November 1876, vol. xx. N.S., pp. 624-626). 
This, he says, “is entirely based on a cal¬ 
culus of ]ileasure and pain" {Theory, p. 25; 
cp. pref. vii.). For just as the theoiy of 
statics rests on “the equality of indefinitely 
small amounts of cneigy,” so here economic 
phenomena arc “explained by the, coiisi(le>:i- 
tion of indefinitely small amounts of pleasure 
and |>aiu” (if». he. eU.)', and the laws 
of exchange - value “are found to resemble 
the laws of equilibiinm of a lever as 
determined by the ]>riiiei))le of virtual velo¬ 
cities” {ib. he. cit., also cli. iv., see Fqui- 
liiiutum). Similarly, in the work of Piofessor 
Alarsball {Vrineiph^ of Kciminme<i, vol. i. .6th 
cd. 1907,) in nliieli Vai-I'K {q.v.) is recdgnived 
as the central idea in economies, the whole 
structure is at once seen to rest on the balanc¬ 
ing of indefinitely small increments of utility 
against the corivspomling increments of dis¬ 
utility (see DiscoMMotiiTY ; Finat- Deouke of 
Utieitt). Still the theory of Utti.I'I'Y, which 
results from the conception of “a calculus of 
pleasure and pain,” is, as Dr. Keynes insists, 
riglitly to be regarded as an essential premiss 
rather than as an intcgial portion of economic 
science (cp. Scope and Meihod of PolUiexd 
Economy, 1904, p. 91. ii.). A. B. c. 

Dr. Irving Fi.shcr in his Matkematic.al investi- 
(jatims in the Theory of Value and Pnees, has a 
good chapter on “Mechanical Analogies.” Of 
these the most essential appears to bo the 
analogy between mechanical equilibrium con¬ 
sidered as a position of maximum energy, 
“ where the impelling and re-sisti forces along 
each axis will bo equal,” and ecouuxnic equili¬ 
brium considered as a ^losition of maximum 
Total Utility, “ where the marginal utility 
and marginal disutility along each axis [each 
branch of 2 >roduction or consumption] will be 
equal.” So in Prof. Edgeworth's MaUffirmtical 
PsycMcs, pt. i. § 2, there is considered the 
analogy between the first principles of economics 
and “those principles of maximum energy 
whicli are among the highest generalisations of 
I physics, and in virtue of which mathematical 




asouing is applicable to physical pheTiomona 
lite as complex as human life. Professor 
.arshall too has indicated that all the coudi- 
ons of economic eipuilihiium may he compre- 
Diidcd in the one condition that tlio ^ total 
tihty or net advantages should he a maxinmni 
f'nacijilrit of JCoonvndi's, Mathematical Ap- 
cndix.’lind ed., note xiv.). But in his third 
lition {ibid, note xiii.) he ap|iuaia to shrink 
■om the wider applications ol this principle to 
'every field ol economics," . . . “Such dis- 
iissiona have their ]ilace,hut not inatrealisc like 
he jii'cscut" {ibid.. 5th ed. notes ,\iii. and xiv.). 

MEDIA ANATA, a ta.v of 50 per cent on 
ho amount of their salary, which, from the 
iine of Philip IV., was levied on all Spaui.sh 
incials dming the first year of their appoint- 

uent. . 

MEDIA'.VAh FAIRS. The great conti- 
lentaf hairs arc one of the prominent charac- 
crislics of nicdi.eval mercantile life, and the 
lart they look in the development of inter- 
lalional coftiii.cicc and mercantile law is ol 
ions] CHOUS impoi taiico. Their origin nunst ho 
iscribcd to the great nligious fcsUvals which 
ittraclcd laigc nuinhurs of people^ to certain 
places at fixed periods, and therefore created 
Lvccplioiial opporlnnities for mercantile inter¬ 
course ; this exiil.iins their names (“fair” and 
“foirc”-deiMcd Ironi “feiial"; “nic.ssc"_ = 
“mass'), and aho the special pi otectlon which 
was given to their freipientcrs. 'the records of 
some of them, as, for instance, the fair of St. 
Denis in Paris, go back to the 7th century, 
hut tin tunc of their fullest dcvclopnieiil is 
reached in the Ifitli century, when the si.x fairs 
of the 'lhamuagne country were successively 
held at Proviiis, Troyes, Bur, and Lagiiy, at 
periods extending over the whole year, and 
were ficpieiitcd by merchants coming from 
France, Italy, Spain, Savoy, and Switzerland, 
Flanders am' Brabant, England and Germany. 
ThciC meichanUi enjoyed numerous privih s ; 
they wcie under the protection of the counts of 
Chamiragno, not only while they were taking 
irart in the fair, hut also on their way to the 
kme, and on their homeward journey (cm- 
ductus ntiniHnurii'in), which, at a time when 
the Tilundoring ot tiaders was a regular source 
of income for the noble iuhahitaiite of the 
castles near which their roads passed, was a 
considerable advantage, and they could not be 
an-ested for debts )>revioualy incurred. _ On the 
other hand, claims arising from debts incurred 
at the fair were specially privileged both as 
regards procedure and priority. 

A special “fair”-tribniial was established, 
which ha# exclusive jurisilh-uon in respect of 
all transactions entered into at the fair, and 
in the case of persons returning to their 
houses without paying their debts, had power 
to issue a writ requiring the. court of the place 
in which the defaulter was resident, to proceed 
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against him. If uch requisition was not com¬ 
plied witii, the city or countiy to which the 
court belonged was jdaced under “iutcrfict, 
which involved an exclusion ot all its citizens 
lu.in the pirivilcgcs of the fair. 

Being the great inlernatioiial meoUng-l>lacos, 
these fairs olVcrcd c.xceptional opportunities for 
all money-changing transactions; and on the 
other hand, the coins issued in Chanqiague 
were largely used for iiiternatioiial payments; 
hence the expression “troy’ weight = weight 
of Troyes. 

Promissory notes and hills ot exchange pay¬ 
able at the fairs were convenient rciiiittaiiccs 
ill all mercantile countries, and the bankers 
who frequented the tail's seem to have estab¬ 
lished a regular system of clearing among 
themselves. Thus it was that not only through 
the iiitcrchange of goods, hut also through 
pcrson.al conflict, a Iceling of community of 
interests was cstahli.shcd among traders ot alt 
nations which could not fail to have a civilising 
inlluciice ill all countries. A miiformity of 
prices and meicanlilo customs was established 
to the great ndvantiige of the general public, 
and the facility for the enforcement of debts 
and mercantile engagements generally by means 
f the extensive jiowers of a central tribunal, 
fostered trade by dimini.shiug its risks. 

Through local causes, the fairs ol the Cham- 
p,agne began to decay in the middle ol the 14th 
century, and some time afterwards those of 
Bvons began to assume an increased impiorl- 
ance, which reai'hcd its climax in the lith 
century. At the same time the fairs m 
GcriiKHiy, especially the one at Fraiikfort-on- 
thc-Main, began to develop, without however 
at any time attaining the interiiationiil import¬ 
ance of the French ones. The Lciiizig fair 
obtained pre-emintiice in the 18th, and had 
Treat importc.iieo Lhiouglnmt tlic ItUli century 
hilt it has now censed to exercise any material 
inlluciice. The great fair of Nijiii Novgorod 
in Russia is likewise ' liling. 


[The information given above is mostly derived 
from Goldschniidt, VnimTsaIga<chiditedcs Haiidds- 
rectus, a hook full of iuteresUng economical iiifor- 
niatiou. Fee also the numerous anthoritiea quoted 
by Goldschmidt, e.speciallyBonrquelot, Etudes 
surles foircs de SAomjJoi/ne; see also Dr. Eathgcn s 
article: Mdrkte md Messrn in Conrad s 
woricrlmeh, and the luilhoi ities luentioned therein; 
article “ Foirc,” by Toroot, in Encydojiahe ol 
rnoKROT and D’Aleinhert; .set al-o MAllKl'.r. J 

K. S. 

MEDICI, The. Though Florence was long 
shut out from unrestrioted access to the sea, 
her trade and iudiustry early exceeded those of 
towns swell as Pisa and Ducea, which had the 
command of ports. The feudid aristocracy was 
overthrown by the industrial classes; the nobles 
were compelled to Uve within the walls and to 
submit to republican rule; aud their repeated 
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attempts to recover their former ascendency 
never succeeded for any length of time. The 
commonwealth rested essentially on commerce 
and the arts. The jKipulation, for political as 
for other jiui’ifoscs, was regimented in trade 
gilds; associations of this kind had long 
existc*!, but they received tljeir delinitivo or¬ 
ganisation only in the latter part of the lUth 
century. Their mnnbor, after several changes, 
was lixed at twenty-one—seven greater and 
fourteen lesser. The most imjwrlant iiidastries 
were rojiresonted by the greater gilds, espe¬ 
cially by the cloth-wcavors, or Calimala,^ the 
Bilk-weuvci*a, and the money-changers. The 
wools of Italy were coarse, from the neglected 
condition of pastui’age, as of agriculture gener¬ 
ally ; and the cloth-weavers imported wool 
from h’rauco, Flanders, Spain, and Portugal, 
England, and Scotland. The manufecturcra 
of the Caliinala were forbidden by statute to 
deal in home-made cloths; they importctl the 
foreign fabrics made from the liner wools of 
Flanders, Holland, and Brabant; th^e they 
dyed and dressed, and then sold, at first in 
Italy and the East, and at a later period in 
France and I'lnglaml, and even in the countries 
from which, in the undressed state, they had 
been brought. Many of these manufacturers 
were members of distinguished families whose 
names often recur in the histoiy of Florence. 
The sUk-wcavors were already numerous in the 
early part of the 13th century, and rose to 
greater importance when the cloth manufacture 
declined in consc(|Ucnce of the growth of the 
corresponding crafts amongst the Flcmi.sh, 
French, and English, which sought to exclude 
the Italian wares. But money-changing was 
the business which was the chief source of the 
wealth of the city. The origin of bills of 
exchange, placed in 1199, l«*s been attributed 
to the Florentines; the commerce of Florence 
at least gi’catly extended their use. Baukitig 
was more nourishing there than in any other 
centre at the o|>oumg of the 13ih century. 
In that century the Florentines had monetary 
dealings with Henry III. of England, and 
conducted the linancial affairs of the holy see, 
which they long continued to manage to their 
great profit Notwithstanding several reverses, 
arising from the action of the French and English 
sovereigns, the Florentine hanks weio numerous 
and powerful at the beginning of the 1.5th cen¬ 
tury. The Medici, the Bardi, the Acoiajuoli, 
ll ' Buonacorsi, and other great Florentine 
houses, had agents or branch establishments 
in liondou, Bruges. Paris, Lyons, Avignon, 
and Marseilles, besides those at Rome, Genoa, 
and Naples. In 1422 seventy-two exchange 
bouses and tablea are said to have existed at 

1 “ Tho t4‘nn seems to liav<* iK'fjii bikcn from tUc name 
of t!i« htniet iu whigii the Kuild iiit.mUKt. TIih strrut 
led ti> a lionse of Ill-fame; hence the nnme Callis Mahis, 
1ft tin eettae of Fia Utiv. road or lane.”—Kitfori. 


Florence in the Mercaio Nuovo or its vicinity. 
The Florentine merchants of the period were 
notable, not merely for ability as men of busi¬ 
ness, but for poroonal dignity, public spirit, 
munificence, and patronage of art, to a degree 
not equalled by tlxose of any other country; 
and of this combination of qualities several of 
the Medici presented eminent examples^ 

The Medici family first appears about the end 
of the 12th century. Giovanni de’ Medici was 
a leader of an armed expedition of Florentines iu 
1251, and another member of the family took 
part in the expulsion of Walter de Brienne in 
1342. They put themselves at the head of the 
popdani grossly or superior trading classes, com¬ 
posing the greater gilds, who wrested the 
supremacy from the nobles in 1344. But the 
founders of the greatness of the family wore 
Salvestro, and Giovanni surnained di Bicci. 
Salvestro, who was gonfalonier iu 1378, rled a 
popular movement against the tynuiny and 
proscriptions of the Alhizzi. His son Veri was 
averse to public lil'e, and devoted himself, to 
commerce, which had already enriche'd the family. 
Tlie defence of popular interests against the aris¬ 
tocracy became the hereditary policy of the Medici, 
and was cfTectively maintained by Giovanni di 
Bicci, who belonged to a dlifercnt branch from 
&dvestro. Born in 1360, he inherited great 
wealth from his father Averardo, which he 
increased by his own ability, diligence, and 
prudence. In the regi.ster of property, 1427- 
1430, for pur})osc8 of taxation, Giovanni was 
second in the list of contributors, lie hail 
busiuess relations, not only with the other 
Italian states, but W'ith France and Flanders. 
All the great monetary allairs of Italy were 
transacted by him, notably tliose of Pope John 
XXIII. He expended largely from his private 
resources on puWic objects. As a iwlitioiau his 
ehorts were steadily directed to aifpeasiug the 
enmities of classes and luaintaining the internal 
peace of the republic. Giovanni’s eldest son 
was Cosmo (1389-1464). He followed in the 
footsteps of his father. As a merchant he was 
skilful and successful. He had banks in all 
the countries of the west and was ruler of the 
European money-market. Tlie agents who con¬ 
ducted his foreign speculations shared his pro¬ 
sperity ; and hence, as Mochiavelli informs us, 
originate many enormous fortunes in the hands 
of Florentines, as in the cases of the Tornabuoni, 
the Benci, the Portinari, and the Sassetti. His 
great profits from banking, trade and farming, 
added to his inheritwi property, abled him to 
spend large sums in the erection of eburchos and 
convents, as well os on his own household and social 
expenses, which latter, however, he restricted with¬ 
in prudent limits, thus avoiding public prejudice. 
The loans which he made to the state and to 
private citizens established his popularity, and, 
after his temporary fall and brief exile, were 
amongst the solid foundations of the power 
which he retained without interruption to the 
end of his life. He guided his political party 
amidst great difficulties with consummate skill, 
and coocUiated opinion by his uniform coortaiy 



and bis freedom from ostentation. Though 
practically the supreme director of the state, 
he assumed the maimers rather of the iirst 
citizen of Florence than of its dictator. He 
did much for the furtlierauce of learning and 
art; ami, on the whole, well deserved the title 
of Paler Patruc, which by public decree was 
ioscribei} above his tomb. 

Some*iuenibors of tliu liberal school of the 
19th century, who habitually oxalti«i wliat 
they vaguely called liberty above good govern¬ 
ment, have s})okcu in a hostile, or at least a 
grudging, spirit, of the early Medici, because, 
from circumstances much leas dependent on 
their personal efforts than on the condition of 
Florence in their times, the administration of 
the state came into their hands. But Voltaire 
has justly said that there never was a family 
whose power rested on more legitimate grounds, 
and it would he dilficult to find, in the ]teriod 
to whigh he belonged, a nobler type tlian that of 
Cosmo. 

His sou Piero (1416-1469) was an excellent and 
bighlv esteemed citizen, but much inicrior to his 
father in political acuteness and piactical sagacity; 
and his grandson Lorenzo “ the Maguilicent ” 
(1448-1492), though a brilliant and inijiosiiig 
figure, did not approach at all so nearly as 
Cosmo to the ideal of the chief of an industrial 
republic. As tlie Medici took more and more 
upon them the character of princes, llicy “forgot 
to be merchants.” Tlielr agents olten neglecteil 
or niismanagid their affairs ; and the commer¬ 
cial wealth of the fauiily became completely 
dila[udated. Piero is thought to have seriously 
injured their political iuttucnce by demanding back 
loans which Ins father luul made to many ])rivate 
persons—a proceeilmg which led to the insolvency 
of a number of mendiants. But the failing re- 
sources of the Medici were largely supplemented 
out 01 tho revenues of the state; and the rejiuhlic, 
by dimiuisiiing the interest on the public debt d* d 
by other expedients, as Hallam says, “screened 
their Iwinkniplcy by its own." 

Tlie li’^er Medici cannot be followed here; they 
were no longer engaged in commerce, and in their 
{H)litical action did not rise above the other It bau 
rulers of their times. 

[Machiavelli, Uistoryof /7orencc.—Guicciardini, 
Hisionj of Fb/rcnce. —A. von Reurnout, Lotenzo 
de' Medici, English translation by R. Harruson, 
1876.—Pasquale Lilian, Two First Centuries of 
Florentine Ilisiory, Etiglisli transUtion by Limla 
VUlari, 1894.] J.K.I. 

MEDINA, FttAY .Than de (lived towards 
the middle of the 16tU century), wm a Bone- 
diotino monk, and became the abbot of the 
monastery of this order in Salamanca. On tlie 
occasion of the regulations proposed by the 
government of Castile against tlie swams of 
professional begj^rs svho infested the country, 
a Dominion monk, fray Domingo de Soto, in 
bis ])eliheraiio in causa Pauperum (Salamanca, 
1546), had nianiiainod tl cir natural right to 
beg, and to pass from poor and destitute regions 
to other and richer parts of the monarchy. In 
hi» treatise entitled De la pw m algunos 


piUblos de Espa^a se ha puesto en la lirnoms 
para el rcinedio de los verdaderos jhMcs (On the 
Regulation of Almsgiving for the Remedy of the 
R< al Poor), also printed in Salamanca in 1546, 
by tlie same printer and reprinted in Valladolid 
in 1757 under the new title of La Caridad 
discreta con los Mendigos, Medina asserts the 
right and the obligation of the local authorities 
to provide for the wants of their owm ail’d 
honest poor, and to expel, without mercy, all 
shameless and ablo-hodied beggars strangei’S to 
the locality. “ Jirstice must iempor mercy, and 
almsgiving must bo dealt with in an unambigu¬ 
ous way.” 

[The debate between tlie two reverend antagonists 
is very clearly summarisfil by Don Manuel Colmeiro 
in his Hid. JHc, de Fspaua, vol. ii. })p. 34-86.] 

E. ca. 

MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. See Money. 

MEDJIDIE, Two Tuiki.sh coins boar the 
name Mcdjidie (after the Sultan Abdul Med- 
jid); the gold mcdjidie, or Tiukisli pound, 
and the silver 20-piastro jiiecc. The gold 
inedjidio, of 100 piastres, is a coin weigliing 
111'306 grains of gold of the millesimal 
fineness of 916’6, and is equivalent in sterling 
value to 18s. Ojd. or to 22’78 francs of 
French standard gold, fine. Tho silver 
mwljidio is a token coin weighing 371 '22 gi'ains, 
with a millesimal fineness of 830. F. k. a. 

MEEK, Sir James (1778-1856), w'as ap- 
IMiinted in 1830 comptroller of tho victualling 
and tiunsport services at the admiralty. In 
1S41 he visited various I’oroigu ports and cities 
to collect infoniiatiou as to the cost and supply 
of agricultural produce, etc. His report, wliich 
was printed by order of the House of Commons 
{Parliatnenlary Papers, House of Commons, 
1842, vol. xl. No, 7), contained a mass of in¬ 
formation, arrange^ in a tabulated fonn. It 
was of much service to Sir R. Peel in the 
preparation of his free-trade measure of 1846. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxxvii, 
p. 209.] K. E. E. 

MEES, Willem Counelis (1813-85), was, 
born at Rottcnlam. He studied law at Utrecht, 
1830-3S, practised as a lawyer at Rottcidam 
(1838*47], where in 1843 ho was also ap¬ 
pointed secretary of tho chamber of commerce. 
In 1849 he bipame secretary of tho Nether- 
land Bank, and 1863 president, which post 
he continued to hold until his death. Before 
he took his degree he wrote Proeve emer 
Geschiedenis van het Sanicweaen in Nederland 
(History of tho Banking System in Nctlierland), 
Rotterdam, 1838. His academical disserta¬ 
tion was entitled: De vi mutatae nionetae Wi 
solvtionem pecuniae drhitae. 

He Also wrote the following works on 
economics:— De Werldnricktingen voorAnnm 
nil ten siaalhuishoudhmdig oogpmit lesekouwd 
(The Workhouses for tho Poor, from an Eoo- 
Domic Point of View), 1844 ; Het Mwntweim 
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van Ntderla-ndsch, MU (The Currency System 
of Dutch India), Amsterdam, 1861; Overzechi 
van eniye Jloofdstukken der Slaa/Jiuishoudkunde 
(Leading Cha])tora of Political Economy), 
Amsterdam, 1866. Of several speeches de¬ 
livered in the Royal Academy of Sciences, the 
following are the most rcmarkahlo:—(o') Dc 
Mmtstiindaard in verband viel de pogingen tot 
invoering van eenke-id va.n Mtml (The Standard 
of Cun'ency, in Relation to the Efforts to 
Institute Unity of Currency); (6) Opmerbivgen 
omlrent gelijke verdeeling van Selastin^ (Re¬ 
marks on an Erpral Division of Taxes); (c) 
Paging iot verdaidclijk'ing van eenige begrip]>en 
in de Staathui^io'iid^nde (An Attempt to give 
General Information on Political Economy). 

Moes was essentially a man of science, and 
a very coirect thinker on economical subjects. 
He generally agreed with the doctrines of 
Ricardo and Malthas. Intellectual and moral 
develo}>mont was consi(lc»*etl the best means 
for improving society. His Chapters is a very 
remarkable book, tending especially to set 
forth the connection between the rate of 
interest and the rate of wages, and the bearing 
of both on prices. I'he History of Banking is 
very complete.^ He was a bimetallist by con¬ 
viction ; be advocated this system not only in 
his writings, but also at the Pans monetary con- 
foreiicos of 1867-68 as a delegate of the Dutch 
government. It may be claimed for him that 
he was one of the first who sought to place the 
doctiines of bimetallism on a scientific basis. 
As secretary an<l president of the Netberland 
Bank be gained gi'cat rejmtation ; his manage¬ 
ment of that institution was greatly admired, 
and he largely contributed to its ^xlension and 
improvement. A. f. v. l. 

MEETING, Company. The Comitanics 
Act 1862 makes it obligatory for every com¬ 
pany incorporated under its piovisions (§ 49) 
to bold once a year at least a general meeting. 
Minutes of all resolutions and proceedings mu.st 
be entered in the proper books (§ 67), and, 
under Companies Act 1900, § 12, a first (statu¬ 
tory) mooting must be held within a proscribed 
period. The articles usually provide for one 
general meeting to be held at a certain date 
each year, to be called the “ ordinary *' general 
meeting of the company, powci*bciug given to 
tho directors and a certain number of share¬ 
holders to convene “ extraordinary ” special 
meetings. (See T^blc A., art. 29-34.) s. B. 

MELANCHTHON, Philip (1497-1560), like 
Ll , :^EB (q>v.) and the other Reformers, dealt 
freely and at length with the economic tojiics 
of the time in his sermons and other writings. 
In his general attitude, a.s we might exjTect, 
he resembled Luther; but his less pdhsionate 
temperament, and" his more scholastic learning 


' It eloars up much on history o> the Netbdrltinds 
Baok, inicunderstooa l>y A. Smith. 


show themselves in several matters. Especially 
was this the case in regard to the buruing t^ucs-' 
tion of usury (see Inteuest and Usury). He' 
follows the later canonists in approving of each 
of the three methods, and these in their mos ^ 
liberal form, by which a profitable investme»j,t 
was sought for capital,—the purcha.se of re’*Qt 
charges {CensnSy Zin^auJ)^ partnership, ai ^,1 
“ interest” in its earlier sense. In the case < ){ 
the last, while abiding by the old principles tha i 
the lender must lose a real oj)povtuiuty of profit 
to have a just claim for rcconipcuso, and that 
tlie compensation must be reasonable, ho took 
the decisive step of distinctly maintaining that 
compensation could justly be bargained for to 
run from tho moment of the loan, and not 
simply on account of “Moua,” or delay in 
rejmymcnt after an a]»pointcd time. See also 
Navarrus dk Azpii.cueta. ^ 

[Citation.s from bin DisserUdio de Contractibu$y 
and otlnsr works will bo found in II. Wiskeniaun, 
Darslellimg (1861), etc., and in G. Sclniioller, Zur 
Oesekkhtey etc. (18(51).—Koran jiocoil.jt in English 
see Ashley, Economic History, i. pt. ii. p. 457.] 

W. J. A. 

MELON, Jean Kuan^'OIS (16- —1738), bom 
at Tulle, died at Paris. Originally practising 
as a lawyer at Bordeaux, lie became in 1712 
the paid secretary of a literary soedety, an<l tlien 
was ajipointed to the financial council estab¬ 
lished at l*arls on the death of Louis XIV. He 
wa.s then employed by D’Aiuienson and ap¬ 
pointed in.spccloi -gi'imral of fcimcs at Bordeaux. 
Afterwards he bee.ainc llio secivtarv of John 
Law, with whom he remained until the Systeme 
ceased to exist. Tlie.iicc he passed into the ser¬ 
vice of the regent. At the de.itli of tlic Duke 
of Orleans (1723) ho returned to private life. 

These successive occujiations show a variety ol 
ability which explains the welcome given by 
Melon’s contemporaries to his Essai politique sur 
le Commerce (editions in 1734, 1736, 1742, 
1761), and the influence be exercised in his tiriio. 
The writings of Melon influenced DUTOT (1738), 
and the writings of the latter gave the tone to 
Paris Ddverney (1740). The “inside” account 
of the sysUme of J. Law, which Melon gives, is 
important. He favoured slavery in tho colonies, 
tho mercantile system, and the balance of com¬ 
merce; but he did not support a protective 
system as at present understood, and was aware 
that the interest of the consumer precedes that 
of the producer. He shows a m, which might 
have been favourably influenced by Qubbnay and 
A<laTn Smith, had he lived half a eentury later. 

Uuillauniin*a collection [Bconomistea Financiers 
du X VIIF sikle, 1843) contains his Essai politique 
surle Commerce as well as the Jitfexiona^Uiques 
mr les Finances el le Onmmerce, • 

[Sec reference to Melon—IIiiME, Essays, No. I.,. 
on Commerce —as to occupations of population in 
France, and in note Q, in which Melon’s opinions 
are criticised. Touuot thought Melon eclipsed 
by Montesquieu ami others, including Quesnay 
(Euvres, ed. Daire, v. ii.] A. o* f. 




MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
Certain jjarticulars respecting a company to 
be formed under the Companies Acts must 
bo embodied in a document signed by at least 
seven members of the company, which document 
is called the mcmorantlum of association. In 
the case of a company limited by shares, the 
requirei particulars are (1) the name of the 
pix)poscd company; (2) a statement as to 
whether the registered office of the comjmny 
is in England, Scotland, or Ireland; (3) the 
objects for which the comjiany is to he eslab- 
lislied ; (4) a declaration that the liability of 
the members is to be limited ; (5) the amount 
of capital, and the number of shares into which 
it is to be divided. Tljo directions as to the 
rights and duties of sliareholders and directors, 
and as to the manner in which business is to 
bo carried on, are generally given by a separate 
instrifincnt, the name of which is “articles of 
association,” but wliich, in tlie case of a 
company limite<l by shares and willing to 
abide by tlm regulatioas laid down by “Table 
A” ^ia the schedule to tlie act of 1862), is 
not req\iired. A great diirerencc between the 
inoraoiandum and articles arises from the fact 
that the latter can at any time be altered by 
special resolutions, whilst the former cannot be 
altered even by the nnanimnus vote of the 
shareholders, except subject to certain condi¬ 
tions and icstrictions. IJefore 1890 the only 
alteration which was permissible was an in- 
Cl case of the capital of a coinjiany limited by 
shares, but the Companies (Memomudum of 
Association) Act, 1890, provides that, subject 
to the consent of tlio court, and to the com¬ 
pliance with certain formalities, alterations, 
as rega. Is the objects of the company, may 
Imj matlo if it ajq>ears that they are required 
in order to enable the company {a) to carry 
on its business more ecunomicaliy or more 
cfficioiiiiv; (i') to attain its main purpose by 
new or uiquoved means; (c) to ciilar/'- or 
change the local area of its operations; {d) 
to carry ou some business which Inay con- 
venjently be combined with the former busumss; 
(c) to restrict or abandon any of the objects 
specified in the memorandum. 

If any alterations aro recpiirod which cannot 
be effected in the above-montioued manner, 
a icconslrnction of the coiujiany becomes neces¬ 
sary. fSt'c Piiosi'KCTUs, in A})p., Vol. III.] 

[Palmer, Cim^amy Law, 5th 1905.] 

B. S. 

MENDICITY. Ml ndicity differs in charac¬ 
ter in different countries and at various times, 
but it everywhere embodies two ideas, viz. living 
at the co^ of otliom, anu wundeiing from place 
to place in search of the means of subsistenco. 
In ancient Greece- the mei'dioant was a familiar 
figuie, he was tolerated if not encouraged, os 
witness the combat between Odysseus and Irus, 
for the post of “ gaberlunzie ” in Ithaca. In 


Rome mcudicai' j was common and was not 
forbidden by law, though in the later days of 
the empire repressive measures were ado})ted. 
The early days of Christianity were marked by 
an absence of the mendicant class, but it soon 
began to grow, and the laws of Justinian on the 
subject were necessitated by the halo of sanctity 
with which the churcli at times surrounded the 
beggai. In this country, the attitude of the 
ruling power towards mendicancy has varied 
greatly. The 14th century saw a series of acts 
passed, each more stringent than the last, on 
this subject. Sturdy beggars were to be put in 
the stocks, sent to gaol, and gimemlly treated 
as a public nuisance, and with groat wisdom 
the act of 1349 imriLshed with miprisonment 
those who gave to such, lint the law was 
almost powerless in the face of the encourage¬ 
ment which the beggar found at the religious 
houses throughout the country, and in the 
countless forms of iiidisciiininato cliaiity. 
There is giound for thinking that mendicancy 
flourished during the 15th century, and it was 
only towards the middle and end of the ICth 
that measures against it were en f orced, possibly 
in i>art owing to the sounder Icacbiug of the 
reformers on the subject. Then wo find 
Southampton ordering that beggars should have 
their hair cut, and parliament decreeing punish¬ 
ment in a progi’essive scido of severity. Whip¬ 
ping, bi-anding, cutting off the gristle of the ear, 
even death, were the jionaltios assigned ; whilst 
a loophole, so to say, was given by the provision 
which empowered the giuuting of lic.cnse3 to 
beg. Lastly, in 1570 it was enacted that 
houses of correction should be provided in which 
the unemployed, who were generally vagrants, 
should be set to work. Tlie end of the century 
saw a considerable abatement of the evil From 
1601 onwai-ds th%trealnjent of mendicancy has 
been a part of the general poor-law system of 
England. Ihit the “ rogue and vagabond ” is 
the dospau’ of the iVamcis of acts for tlie relief 
of the |K)or, and dca''-ig with settlement. Thus 
a consolidating act of 1713 lays it down that 
any pei son wandering about the country on any 
one of a long list of pretences is to be summarily 
arrested and removed to his settlement, or if he 
have none, to be dealt with by the poor-law 
authorities of ^-he parish in which ho is appre¬ 
hended, but previously ho may be flogged or 
set to hard labour, or comniillcd for sei cu years 
to the custody of any person who will under¬ 
take to set him to work in Great Britain or the 
colonies. By the act of 1744 even women are 
to be flogged for vagi-ancy, and as late os 1824 
flogging is retained as the appropiiato punish¬ 
ment for “incorrigible rogues.” 

Uiidvr the now poor law of 1834 the vagrant 
was nut distinguished from the ordiiiaiy pauper. 
Admission to a workhouse was a right enjoyed 
by all the destitute alike, with a coiTcsponding 
ii'eedom of dischaige. Hence the vagrant found 
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in the workhouse a convenient and cheap resting 
place. Tills led to the provision of 1842, by 
which the guardians were erapowerod to pre¬ 
scribe a task of work to bo done before he quitted 
the workhouse, and punishment for neglect 
to do it. By the act of 1871 ho was to be 
detained till 11 o’clock, and if he reappeared 
at the same workhouse twice in a month, he 
was liable to detention till 9 A.M. on the ^ird 
day after his admission. Special provision is 
now made for him in accommodation and diet. 
The number of casuals relieved on the night 
of July 1, 1905, was 8656. But mendicancy 
cannot be solved by act of Parliament. The 
legislature may provide for the treatment of 
** casuals,” and make begging a crime, but such 
preventive measures will only bo elfective so far 
as they are supported by public opinion. The 
ordinary man fools compunction in “giving a 
he^ar in charge,” he has a certain sympathy 
with him, he lends a willing ear to his sad talc, 
he sliirks the trouble of inquiry, he too often 
believes him. And so long as the demand for 
beggars in this shape continues, so long will 
the supply be forthcoming. Mendicancy takes 
many forms: the travelling hawker, duly fur¬ 
nished with a police licenso, the wand' ring 
musiciaii, are in reality mendicants, for the 
sums they receive aie out of all proi)ortion to 
the services they render. The life of the 
mendicant has attractions of its own, as shown 
by the character of Edie Ochiltree in Scott’s 
Antiqiuiry, and the disinclination of mendicants 
to accept an offer of regular employment At¬ 
tempts to provide such en\ploymcnt are not 
wanting, they are seen in the work of the Salva¬ 
tion Army and the labour homes of the Church 
Army. In the same spirit philantliropists in 
Holland and Germany have founded Ik- 
DUSTUIAL Colonies (q.v.) t-i which vagrants 
may be gradually trained in the ways of regular 
and civilised living. 

[For early and mediseval mendicancy, W. J. 
Ashley, ICcorumic History, vol. i. pt. 2, ch. v., 
giving list of authorities; for Giiglish mendicancy, 
C. J. Ribton James, History of Vagrants; for 
the attitude of the legislature, Nicholls, History qf 
the Poor Law, and Aschiott, The English Poor 
Law System. Interesting experiences in Flynt's 
Trampings.l ^ L. R. P. 

MENGOTTI, FRANOI5SCO (1749-1830). An 
economist and statistician, horn near Feltio 
(Belluno). Ho was appointed in 180C presi¬ 
dent of the general'adtninistration of hiiancc in 
tb ■'’’enetian provinces, and afterwards held the 
same post at Ancona; he was a senator in the 
first kingdom of Italy, When the Austrians 
returned into Italy, Mengotti became a coun¬ 
cillor of the Venetian government, a’.id vice- 
president of the liCard of taxation in Milan, 
where iie died. 

His Ixjst-kiiiiwn work is on Commerce, callei'i 
by him ‘ ‘ CollsrtUlu ” IromCoLBNiiT. This was a 


prise subject, set in 1791, by the *’ Ac< ;vdemlad4| 
GeorgoflU” at Florence, and llio pn « was afl 
judged to Meijgotti’s paper. In thi essay 
writer endeavours to reconcile the V, \ kcak'MB 
System and the doctrines of the Piri.si(x;Ri9| 
He advocates free com]>etition, and si< 'gesto iM 
measures necessary for the adoption oi Iree <1^ 
cliange. He, however, commits the erry of 
tributing the origin of mercantilism to CoUiert, who* 
while he frequently experimented in anti applied 
its methods in France, was not its inventor. Men- 
gotti’s style is pleasing; his work had great suc¬ 
cess, and went through several editions. 

Mengotti also wrote an essay (1787) ob the 
commerce of the Homans, which obtained a ^ ze 
at the Academy of liiscri}>tions in Paris. In thk. 
work the author maintains the theory that the 
Romans did not uiidersfaud the importance o/ 
trade, that they thought only of en icliiii}: ihom- 
seives with the spoils of ever/ nati'iii, and that 
their sole commerce was tliat of trar po'iisi. into 
Italy all the ridies of the counf -i ‘s ;'iey hu I to j 
quered. Finally, Mengotti wro*y a \ ork on trea 
suries and public loans. , 

Ld commercio dei Romani dalla jlri no guerra 
punka a Costantino, ilisserLi.zio}ie, 1787 .—H 
CoU>ertisTni^, dUsertazione, I iureuce, 1792.— Se tia 
piu saggio il HsUma degli antichi di avere un tescro 
ovvero quello dei nuuhmi di fare degli impresiiti 
per sowenire di pul/ldici bisagni, 1828. . 

[Lod. Bianchini, Della scienza dei ben virere 
sociale, Palermo, 1845, pp. 279, '280. — Pccchio, 
SloriaddV ec(momwjy«5Wicfl, Turin, 18.52, pp. 209- 
213.—Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, London, 1893.—F. Facen, Mengotti e 
le sue opere (1875, nella Uivista Venef-'i).] u. B. 

MENIE^ ilMiLE Justin (1826-1881), a 
groat French chocolate manufacturer and a 
member of the house of deputies. 

Author of; Thiorie et Applicatiivns de VImp6t 
sur le Capital, 1874 ; VAvenir Mconomique, 2 
voTs., 1876 and 1879 ; Ixt Riforme Fiscale; and 
Lts Travaux de Paris par VlmpH sur le Capital; 
—made himself proiiiinent as an inderntigable 
advocate of the taxation of fixed capital, and the 
immunity of circulating capital from all taxes. 

B. ca. 

MENSXRIUS. In a general sense mensarivM 
(cp. trapezita in Plautus) means a banker or a 
money-changer, and if it was not originally the 
precise equivalent of argmtarius (see Arqen* 
TARii) it jirobably became so in the closing days 
of the Koiuan republic, for Suetonius {Augustus, 

2 and 4) in one passage applies tho tom argen- 
tarius to the grandfather of Au^^ 'tus, and in 
another describes him in the same sentence as 
nu7nmularius and mensarius, two words which 
Festus sliows are equivalent by explaining one 
by the other. But tliese words may conceivably 
have denoted different asjieets of his business., 
Livy (vii. 21) supplies a safer clLo in the 
)*aasage; quinqusviris creatis, guos mensarios ah 
(lispenmtione pecunUc appellarwnl; and again, 
(xxvi. 36) arpcTUitm, ocs signatum, ad iriumvifOi 
mensarios rfferamus. From these words it 
appcaiE probable that mensarii were bankers is 


an esijcoially puMio sense, and controlled the 
jia 3 ’ment 3 and loans made from imblic money ; 
but the matter is one upon which opposite views 
have been held by scholars. 

[Smith, DicL >•/Greek and Rormn Antiquities. 
•—Monmisen, Vust, of Home, 1894, ii. pp. 86, 843, 
m, 33.— MQ\],mit^LesManieur8d*aTgent d Home.] 

B. H» 


MERCANTILE SYSTEM. By the mercan¬ 
tile system we mean the economic policy of 
Europe from the break-up of the mediaval 
organisation of iiiduatry and commerce to the 
dominance of the system of Lais-sez-Faike 
(g.t).). Strictly speaking, there is only one 
country, viz. England, in which the mercantile 
eystcni can be studied in all its phases. In 
other European countries the growth of the 
system of laissez-faire has been arrested, or a 
revival of mercantilism has taken place, from 
various can.sps, such as the creation of the 
German empire, and increased military expendi¬ 
ture. It is conceivable also that even so far as 
E-ig'and jp concerned there might be some 
rclimi to mercantilist principles if a definite 
attempt were made to carry into efTcet a 
sebemo of imperial federation. The objec-t of 
the mercantile system was the creation of an 
industrial and commercial state in which, 
by eneoiiragi-ment or restraint imposed by 
the sovereign authority, private and sectional 
iute.csU bhonld be made to promote national 
strength and independence. Writers of the 
mercantUist school regarded political economy 
os a branch of Iho science of statesmanship, 
and, unlike the early advocates of laissez-faire, 
lield that jirivato interests did not necessarily, 
or even usually, coincide with the intcresto of 
the cnimnnity. There are many points of 
rescmhlanee between the mercantile syateii’ and 
state socialism (see Socialism). An organised 
industrial and commercial state is an ideal 
comn.on to both, and many of the measures 
edopte.! under the former would no doubt ro¬ 
am lear if any considerable approach to the 
latter took place. But they dilfer in the 
ultimate end proposed. The object of I le one 
was national soif-safiicioncy ; of tho other, it is 
the improvement of tho lot of the wage-canicrs. 
The meroantile system involved icgulation and 
control by the central authority, hut not neces¬ 
sarily the imposition of protective duties. 
Thomas Mun (g.v.), its principal English cx- 
nonont, admits cases in which free importation 
or exportation is desirable, and many ol the 
early writers regard with great approval the 
“lowness of customs” imposed by the Dutch 
republic. Whether, on the principles^ of tho 
meresntile system, a dulj should to impost 
or not, would depend upon the relation of the 
industry or trade conrenied to the general 
‘^romy of the nation. But in effecting their 
objects mercantilist statesmen did, as a matter 
of fact, find it necessary to invent a very elabo¬ 


rate system of DisoBTMiNATiNa Duties (g.n.), 
and so long as the principles of the mercantile 
system wore accepted, any coiisiderahle approach 
to freedom of trade was impossible. Adam 
Smith makes the theory of the Balaece of 
Tiiade (g.®.)i as elaborated in Men's Engteno* 
Treasure iy Foreign Trade (1664), tlie central 
doctrine of the meroantile system. He repre¬ 
sents that most of the restraints and pro¬ 
hibitions of that system were the result of 
its teaching, or of ideas to which Mun gave 
expression. But in the light of modem his¬ 
torical research it can scarcely be maintained 
that tho mercantile system was merely the 
outcome of a failure to distinguish betwwn 
wealth and money. Mun’s work, all of whi^ 
was written before 1628, though not pub¬ 
lished until 1664, taken together with the 
pamphlets of Edward Misselden and other 
writers, no doubt gave to tho mercantile system 
something in the nature of a tliooretical eco¬ 
nomic basis, but the system was “established 
long before the controversy on tho balance of 
trade and the bullion policy of the Ea.st India . 
CoMi’ANV. The Navication Laws, the Coun 
Laws, the acts for the encouragement of Ullage, 
the statute of apprenticeship, the Elizahelhan 
poor law, and other great measures which con¬ 
stitute the meroantile system (see ApriiE.NTiOE- 
sHip, Statute op j Legislation, Eliza¬ 
bethan), cannot he traced to the influence of 
any group of economic writers. They wore the 
result of tho efforts of statesmen so to direct 
he economic forces of their time as to create 
a strong and independent State. In Adam 
^ Wraith’s time the conditions which had really 
inspired the old regnlalions had jiractically 
disappeared. He made the mercantile system 
seem ridiculous by showing that it was ha^ 
upon a mere popular fallacy. Apparently 
unconscious of The gulf hetwren the 16th or 
the 17th century and his own time, he attacked 
the mercantilists because they had not lulhlM 
objects they had never had in view. 
chapters are admirably designed for tho demoli¬ 
tion of an already undermined and tottenng 
system of political economy, hut they do not 
convey a true impression of the real character 
and aims of his opponents. His defence of the 
Navigation Act of tho Long railiament, and his 
distinction between productive and improdM- 
tive labour and consumption, transferred to tto 
sphere of practical statesmanship, would afford 

a complete justification of the mercantile system. 

It is impossible, within tho narrow limits of 
an ai-ticle, to give even a sketch of the rise, 
progress, and decay of tho mcrcantilo sptem, 
or te estimate its results. Only a hnof india- 
tionjif the general lines of developmtmt can to 
attemiited. The inaucnce of the system at any 
time depends upon a variety of cireumstanees, 
—tho wealth of the country, tho state ol 
industry and oommercc, the nature and th* 
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extent of foreign trade, the degree of political 
consolidation, the strength of the sontimont of 
nationalism, the jiowcv of tlio central authority 
and its relation to local or inniiiciiial bodies. 
Some of the earlier idniscs of tlie movement 
can be usefully studieii in tlie commercial and 
industrial policy of James I. of Aragon. In 
the case of llarcolona, aa in tliat of England, 
nicicantilism succeeded a policy of free trado. 
In England the eilbrts of Edward I. to bring 
the industry and commerce of the country 
under the control of the government, and 
Edward III.’a free trade policy, were followed 
by a niorcantilist regime. iJuring the 15lh 
cemtury the development of the system can bo 
traced in the struggles and rivalries of the 
Htaplers, a mixe<l body of English merchants 
ami foreigners, tbe Ilanse merchants, and the 
merchant adventurers, and the trade regula¬ 
tions of Edward IV. (see Advkntuiieils, Mer- 
ciiANTS ; Hanse of London ; Stai’I.e ; etc.). 
By the end of the century the general features 
of the mercantile system are well defined. 

The general character of the economic 
in-ohlcms which Englisli statesmen had to 
gra])plo with in the 10 ill century lias been 
imlicatcd in a former article (see English 
Eauly Economic IIistohy). The result was 
the meicantilo system a.s embodied in the 
legislation of Elizabeth (see Legislation, 
KLiZABisiTiAN); thc orgaiiisiiUou of the trading 
companies (see TiiAin?, Foreign, Krgtlation 
of); and the Navigation Laws (^.I'.). An 
instructive jiarallcl may bo drawn between the 
economic policy of England at this period 
and that of France, Sweden, and otlior 
European countries. Henri IV. “dressed a 
now plan of the French monarchy; and though 
his great designs were intercepted by an im¬ 
mature death, and also by a succeeding 
minority, yet tho great Cardhial Richelieu re¬ 
sumed it again. IIo first taught France that the 
fleiir dc liices could flourish at sea as well os on 
laml, and adorned the stems of his new-built 
ships with this prophetic inscription, * Fhrcnt 
quoque lilia panto'" (Sir Philip Medows). 
But it was not only in this direction, but in 
his general policy, that he acted in accordance 
with tho principles of tho mercantile system; 
while Cardinal Richelieu was still more active 
in the same direction. The history of the 
system during the 17 th (*entury is practically 
the history of tho internal measures, ami the 
tiudo and diplomatic relations of England, 
France, Holland, and Sweden. Cromwell in 
Eng.' id, and Colbert in France, are generally 
regarded os typical mercantilist statesmen. 
But this is scarcely true of Cromwell, Strafford 
approaching much nearer the ideal. In the 
time of the Commonwealth and proteefomte, 
unmistakable sigu^ can be discovered of the 
break-up of mercantilism, and the approach of 
a period of laisseZ‘Jg>ir6t {^rtjcularly in relation 


to the trading companies, the poor law, and 
ceiiain iiidu.strial statutes; and by the end of 
the 17th century the decay of imro mer¬ 
cantilism was very markiNl. It is curious to 
notice how closely in tliis respect France and 
England kept pace with eacli other. Tl>e 
causes of the decay of the mercantile system 
have already been briefly indicated (see 
English Early Economic History ; Free 
Trade, Early History of). It is necessary 
to observe, however, that economic jiolicy was 
in certain directions in advance of economic 
theory. That nations should pass through a 
mercantilist “stage” seems inevitable. In the 
economic policy of tho Great hllector, Frederick 
William (reigned 1G40-168S), and Frederick tho 
Great (reigned 1740-1780), features similar to 
those of England at an earlier date can bo dis¬ 
cerned. Though the theory of the balance of 
trade has disappcai’cd, tho jioliey of regnWting 
industry and commerce with a view to national 
interests aa distinct from those of the consumer is 
still prevalent throughout Euiopo and in the 
colonies. It cannot be said, thcrcfoie, that 
the mercantile sy.stcin, in some of its ossimtial 
characteristics, has by any means disa])])eared. 

ISchmoller, Mercantile Hijsteniy tnui.s. by W. J. 
Ashley. Macmillan.] w. a. s. H. 

MERCANTILISM. See Mruoantilk 
System. 

MERGERS. The early history of (his cruft 
is obscure. They seem to liavc been originally 
traders in small wares, and “uicieer” and 
“merchant” were fieipicntly used interchange- 
ably. But thc teim .soon canie 1z) be re.strictcJ 
to dealers in what is now called haberdashery ; 
and during the 15tli century silks and velvets 
became their main articles of trade. 

Ju London thc mercers rose to importance 
during tlie reign of Edward III. Like some 
other inisteiies, their first foimal a.ssociation 
was probablyin thc form of a ridigious fraternity; 
and such a “fraternity of mereem” is mentioned 
as early as 1321. In 13(15 tliey contributed 
more than all, save three other London mistories, 
to the expenses of carrying on the war in 
Franco; in 1377, like eight other misteries, they 
elected six members of the common council. 
It was not, however, until 1393 that tho men 
of the mistery of mercery of the city of London 
secured by the ])ayment of a heavy fine letters 
patent from Richaixl II., licensi* * them “to 
liave a perpetual community” power to 
elect four wardens to regulate the craft. The 
reason assigned for tho license shows not only 
that the community was still largely of a 
religious character, but also that the mercers 
of that date were no lunger content deal in 
goods imported by others, but were themselves 
beginning to engage in foreign trade. It sets 
forth that “several men of the mistery often 
by misfortunes of tho sea and other unfortunate 
casualties had been impoverished . . . where- 




fore tho men (if the mistery desired to* ordain 
some certitude for the sustcritation of such 
poor, os well *as of a chaplain to celehratc divine 
onjces.” Anmufj the most successful of the 
gi'eat merchants of the mercers’ com]»any ^Ya3 
Sir Richard WiiiTTiNa'i'ON (lord mayor in 
i;i08, l'!07, and 1420), who appointed it 
by his^vill (142]) trustee of Ids college, alms¬ 
house, and other charities. The company had 
aheady, in 1393, received permission to hold 
lands to a certain vahie in mortmain ; by letters 
patent in 1421 it was exjwessly given the right 
to have a common seal, and to sue and be sued 
as a corjioiato person. It was from among the 
jnercere tliat the organisation of Mcrcljant 
Ailventnn'i-s (soo AnvKNTUiiEns, MKiifiiiANTs), 
aroso early in the 15th century; and the two 
bodies long remained closely connected. So 
rapidly did the wealth of the mercers and their 
corpd'alc dignity incToase tliat during the second 
half of the Ifith century the mereeis’ company 
was frcciuently jdaced among the London 
m^LCiies oij ceremonial occasions, and this pre¬ 
cedence wasdeiinitely conlinned to it by an order 
of tno court of aldermen in 4 Henry VIII. 1j> 
1511 and suhsoijucnt years, l)ea?» Colet, tlie son 
of a nuM'cer, made tho company trustee for his ' 
m wly-foiimied school at St. Paul’s, an<l granted 
to it consbieiahle estates for llie ]>m*jio8e. It 
biiilt for itself a liall and eh.ipcl during 1517-52. 
Durii'g the i.iter Tudor reigns tho. company grow 
in wealth and imporlaiKJo; it shared in the ic- 
pntati4m ot its member Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
and It contriluited largely (owanlsthe jirovision 
of troops, the storing of the city granaries, and 
other jmhlic pnrjioses. Its position in the 
economic history ol tho 17th century is rendered 
sutllcie''tly evid“nt by tlie facts that it was in 
Mercers’ Hall that the Council of Tiado liOjiWits 
meetings in IfiGO, that there tho eailiest opera¬ 
tions of the Hank of England took place i’l 
1094, ..nd that thero subscriptions were received 
for the United East India Company in 1098. 
By this time, however, tlic company had come to 
be dissociated from the occupation whoso name 
it bore. Tho loss of its buildings in the great 
fire of 1606 seriously embarrassed its finane.es; 
to pay oir its del Is it engnged, in 1698, in a most 
unprotUablo scheme of granting annuitips, Irora 
tho diS4istroiw oifeets of which it was only enabled 
to recover by means of a lottery authorised by 
4 George III, During tho last century its 
incoino has been enormously increased by the 
falling-in of buiiiling-leases in London. Tho 
annual revenue in 1879-80 was £82,758 (cor- 
jwraie, £47,341 ; trust, £35,417); and the 
livery in 1892 unmJ)C'ved 185. 

There jp.roso mci’ceis eo.uiiauies during the 
16tli, 16th, and 17th centuries in most other 
important Ki giish tow us. The statute of 
apprentices (5 Kliz. c. 4) placed the craft of 
the mercer next after that of tho “merchant 
trafficking into any parts beyond the sea ’* in the 


list of those occupations lor apprenticeship to 
which a larger than the oi dinary property quali¬ 
fication was necessary on the part of the pai'cnts. 
In tlio curious unions of incongruous craftswhich 
were effected in the ICth and still more in tho 
17ih century, it was frtjquently the meroera who 
gave their name to the chief craft organisation 
ill tlie town. The main juirpose of these later 
oiganisations was to enforce the law of appren¬ 
ticeship, and to exclude strang<*rs from the 
industry and trade of the several towns. 

[For the liOiulon Company, see W. Herbert, 
History of tho Ticclve Urcat Lirmj Companies 
(1834), vol. i., and W. C. Ilazlitt, The JAvery 
Companies of the City of Lovdon (1892).—For 
other English towns a list of rcrei’cnces will be 
found in C. Gioss, Gild Merchant (1890), i. 
129 n. I ; 139 n. 2.— The Laws of the Mercers 
Company of LuhJieM of 1623, transcribed by Mr. 
W. H. Russell, are printed in the Trans, of the 
/?. Hitt. jStic;, N. S., vii. (1893).] w. 3. a. 

MERCIIANDI/d':, MARKS 01^. See Trade 
Marks. 

MERCHANTABLENESS, Impi-ied 'W'An- 
RANTY OP. According to the civil law which 
is followed in many continental countries the 
seller of a thing is held to guarantee the buyer 
against any latent defect in it. But the 
general rule of English law is caveat emplor. 
The buyer is entitled to have tho article he 
contracted for, but its quality and condition 
must be the subject of express stipulation. In 
modern times the tendency is to narrow the 
nile of caveat emplor, and a notable exception 
I ngrafted in it is Ibo implied wananty of raer- 
; chantablcncss. When goods are bought by 
description from a manulactnver or dealer, and 
the buyer has no ojiportunity of ins}>ecling 
them before purcliase, the law imidies a war¬ 
ranty or condition that they shall be merchant¬ 
able, tliat is to .sigy, that ilicy shall be reason¬ 
ably fit for the jmrposes for which such goods 
are ordinarily used. 

[Benjamin on Sales, 2ud cd. p. 549.—Chahoers, 
Sale of (Jooih Act, 'd ed, p. 29.] M. d. o. 

MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. See Ad- 
VENTPREus, Merchants. 

MERCHANT LAW. See Law Mercuakt. 
MERCHANTS, STATUTE OF. See Uw 
Merchant. 

MEKCHAlirTS, STAPLE. See Staple. 
MERCHANTS. 

Moicbaiits, History of Engbsli, p. 729; Murchaiita, Alien, 

p. 7.H1. • 

MERCHANTS, History of Enolish, 
Before the conquest, as long after, tho 
mertliant united several functions which 
subsequently became dilferentiatcd. lie was 
the i^'aner, whether individually or as a 
partner with others (Canon Law' ; Partner- 
SHIP, Canonist theory of), both of the 
goods transported and of tho vessel in which 
they wore coiried. “I enter my ship with 
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my merchandise and sell my things,” says the 
merchant in Archbishop ASlfric’s Colloquium. 
On the other side, the merchant vendor of 
read:y-nia<ie articles was at limt indistinguish¬ 
able from tho arlisan, who was eligible to the 
gild merchant (see Gilds). Tho merchant 
shipowner was necessarily a man of considerable 
wealth, and by a law of Ina of the 8th century, 
every merchant who had made three voyages 
was ‘^thaiieworthy,” oven though by birth a 
serf. Tho enumeration, in tho <iialoguo above 
referred to, of the articles imported, points to 
a southern trade for the most jjart. “What 
do you bring to us?” the English merchant 
is asked, lie replies ; “ Skins, silks, costly 
gems, and gold, vaiious garments, pigments, 
wino, oil, ivory and orichalcus, cnj)per and 
tin, silver, glass, and such like.” Tho metallic 
imports, excepting gold, were probably the 
fruit of a coasting trade with Cornwall; the 
skins from Scandinavia. 

The Norman conciuest and the military ideas 
which then l»ecanie dominant rejnrssed mercan¬ 
tile activity. Internally trade was hampered 
by local jirivilcges and tolls; at the ports by 
excessive duties. But in the middle of tho 
13th century the creation of the Stai’Le showed 
the importance which the kings were beginning 
to attach to the export of wool to the low 
countrie.s, where it was manufactured into cloth, 
large quantities of which were imported into 
England. About tho same time began the 
endless disputes between tbo kings and tho 
oori)oration of London as to the rights of 
alien merchants, showing the influence which 
tho English mercantile class was beginning to 
assert To the same period belongs the statute 
of merchants (see Law Mercuant). The great 
development of this class elates, liowever, from 
a century later, and was du^ to a concurrence 
of various causes. The first was the 8UO(5essful 
rivalry of tlio staplers with the Italian exporters 
of wool, who were privileged to ship wool with¬ 
out i>aying staple dues, and who in return sup¬ 
plied the kings, especially Edward HI., with 
money for the necossitiw of state. The second 
was the expulsion of the Jews (sec Jews, 
Economic Po.sition and Influence of) in 
1290, which liad set free their hoarded wealth. 
Thii'dly, tho dissolution of thn order of tho 
Temple in 1308 (see Temflars) set free large 
accumulations of cajntal during the twenty-six 
years which elapsed before the bulk of the 
Templars’ projwrty,* though by no moans all of 
it, was transferroil from the crown to the 
Knigats Hospitallers. Fourthly, the northern 
ooabtrade and the maiiufai^ture and expott of 
cloth, B])ccially stimulated by the invitation of 
riomish artisans to this country by‘Edward 
HI., created the first wealthy class of manu¬ 
facturers and tho first wealthy class of exporters 
of finished goods. 1'hls class, represented in 
both branch ]3f the Canynges of Bristol, 


sprang up with extraordinary rapidity, aided 
by the favouring circunisUinces already enumer¬ 
ated. Its rise 8Uggcstc<i to Eilwanl HI. a 
means of disembarrassing himself of his Italian 
ci'cditoi's, whoso resources ho had seriously 
drained, and whom ho felt himself wholly 
unable to rc])ay. In 1338 he made a proposal 
to tho English merchants of the i>re-.:mption 
of tlio 30,000 sacks of wool granted him as 
a subsidy. After ]>ressnre put upon them by 
tho king and council, and by the Commons, a 
group of English speculators appears to have 
contracted for tho wool upon conditions wliich, 
it may be inferred, were prejudicial to the 
Italians, who were in the same year generally 
arrested throughout the kingdom. In 1342 
the merchants mot in London, as a sort of 
sub-cstato of the realm, and granted Edward 
111. a subsidy of 40s. a sack without consent 
of parliament. In recpiilal they were gratified, 
in 1343, by tho statutory raising of llio price 
of wool, a policy possible to a country which 
enjoyed a monopoly. IVo ycain latci' Uio 
king’s creditm-s—the Bardiand I’enim—failed, 
and tho English speculators assumed the title 
of “Tho King’s Merchants,” together with the 
financial functions which had for a time enriched 
tlieir Italian rivals. They farmed tho Custom, 
large latitude being allowed to their impositions. 
They favoui*ed tlie export of their own wools, 
and placed impediments in tho way of those of 
their competitors. They farmed the Subsidies 
(q.v.), buying the wools cheaj) and selling them, 
os tho Commons complained in 1348, at a jirofit 
of 60 per cent. They acquhed vaf.t wealth as 
royal exchangers (see Exciianueu, Koyal) and 
os masters of the Mint, in which last caj»acit} 
tiiey were accused, in 1351, of nmlpracticea 
wK.h tho coinage. They contrat'tod lor Pur¬ 
veyance —buying provisions at nominal juices 
in tho king's name, and reselling them at laige 
profits,—for provLsiouing garrisons, and for 
raising trooj)8, whoso number and quality did 
not always tally with the muster roll. To 
this jKsriod belongs the rise of the gieat liondon 
trading companies, such as tho i>ej)perci’8 or 
gi’ocers, and drapers, and of the gi'cat capital¬ 
ists, of whom the De la Poles and Whittington 
ore the most notable. It is to bo observed that 
Richard do la Pole, who belongs to a generation 
earlier, built up his fortune at tho beginning 
of the reign of Edward III. by contracts 
with the crown, while Whittington lent money 
on the security of subsidies. In 1406 to tho 
merchants was cntnisted the keeping of tho 
sea, and one of their number, Nicholas Black- 
bum, waa mado admiral of the fleet. 

After the Wars of the Roses thof financiU 
organisation of the kingdom was more comjdete, 
and transactions between the crown and its 
subjects were conducted through the agency 
of the two gi'cat mercantile societies of the 
staple and the merchant adyenturers (see 




A-DVENTUREllS, MERCnAKTS; STAPLE), With 
ono or both of which bodies eminent merchants, 
such as the Greshams, were as a rule associated. 
The internal tranquillity which followed upon 
the accession of Henry VII. was naturally 
advantageous to this class, and when public 
opinion became stirred, in the close of the 15th 
centuiy, against the practice of inolosuro, the 
“merchants, clothiers, and others,” were 
attacked as engrossers of land and evictors. 
Even Thomas Cromwell, himself sprang from 
their ranks, contemplated an act in 1535, 
“That no merchant shall purchase more than 
£40 lands by the year.” A bill to this efllcct, 
limiting the sum to £50, was actually introduced 
mto parliament in 1550. Tlieso are evidences 
of the opulence of the class who, emulating the 
example of the De la Poles, extended their 
influence by aristocratic or, in tlie case of the 
Bologna, even royal alliances. 

During the decay of tlu; staple midcr ITcnry 
Vm., and after its ruin on tlio capture of 
Calais umkjr Mary, English mercantile ciite.r- 
jwi' i availed itself of the new discoveries. The 
Tliorncs of Bristol made their way to the New 
World ; Hawkins of Plymouth to Guinea and 
Brazil; Hore of London founded a colony in 
Newfoundland. These expeditions led to the 
formation of such trading conjpanies as the 
Russia ; the Tuukky ; tlic Guinea (see Guinea 
Trade); and the East India andtheViTiGiNiA 
companies (see notices of these Comtanies). 
It was through connection with these companies 
that the best known among the merchant 
princes of the 17 th century gained their fortunes, 
inch as Sir Tl’omas Smythe, Dudley Noutu, Sir 
Josial Child, and Edward Colston of Bristol. 
The closing ot tlic exchequer by CIi.uIps II. 
(Excuequku, Closing ok tue) was an mflueutial 
factor in determining the symimthies of the 
mercantile class towards the revolution, and it 
was to them that the foundation and success 
of the bank of England, a mainstay of V’dliam 
Ill.'a government, was due. The general 
diffusion of wealth during the 18th century, 
due to the development of manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, caused the disajipcaraiico of the line 
of demarcation which down to that time had 
distinguislied the merchants from other classes. 

To sum up. The great age of English 
merchants was the 14 th century, when they 
were enriched partly through extension of 
trade, but more especially tlirough financial 
business with the crown. The second period 
of prosperity, associated with the staple and 
the merchant adventurers, lasted from the 
conclusion of the Wars of the Roses till towards 
the dole of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
third began with the exploitation of the new 
discjoveries by the gr^^t trading companies, 
and lasted till the Civil War. The fourth 
was duo to the extension of trade with America 
and India during the close of the reign of 


Charles II. After this time great fortunes 
were amassed by the development of internal 
trade, the term merchant reverting to its 
Jiucient signification, and no longer necessarily 
bearing a connotation of foreign adventure. 

[Stubbs, Const, Hist. Evy., vol. ii.—Schanz, 
EngliscJte Ilanddspalilik^ 1881, 2 bde.— Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc.y 1896.—H. R. For Bonnie, English 
Merchants, 2 vols., 1866.—J. W. Biirgon, Life of 
Sir T. Oresluzm, 2 vols., 1839.—W. S. Lindsay, 
Jlist. of Merchmi Shipping, i vols., 1874.—Suite 
Papers, Domestic, Heu.VIIL—Sir E. Palgrave, The 
Merchant andthe /<h'av,1837,2uded. 1844.] I.8.L. 

MERCHANTS, Alien. Under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and for two centuries after the 
conquest, tlie attitude of the English people 
and government towards aliens tiiding in this 
country was, as might be expected from the 
backward condition of our civilisation, one of 
suspicion and hostility. Safe conduct was at 
fimt granted to individuals, then to nation 
alities, as to the subjects of the emperor by 
Ethelred 11, Tlic reign of .Tohn was marked 
by an unpi’ccedciited liberality of treatment. 
Upon bis accession John issued circular lettei'e 
to bis officials at the ports forbidding the 
oppression of alien merchants in the matter of 
tolls, and ordering that they should enjoy the 
same security as English merchants in their 
respective countries. Similar provisions were 
embodied in §§ 41, 42 of Magna Carta. Tlicse 
gave rise to long contention as to the meaning 
of the phrase sine omnibus nialis toltis (see 
Malatolta), from which foreign tradera were 
to be exempt, and which was eventually decided 
to include all dutica not voted by parliament. 
With regard to the stipulation for freedom of 
teade, the interests of the chartered towns were 
ojiposcd to those of the crown and aristocracy. 
London from the^ii-st led the opjKisition to aliens, 
and on this account supported the barons against 
Henry III., during whose reign extensive im¬ 
migrations took i>lace. The alien merahants, 
on the other han \ learnt to associate them- 
selves in nationalities or cities and to conclude 
private treaties, promising reciprocity for such 
trading privileges as the citizens were disposed 
to concede to tliera. Such an arrangement 
was entered into with Jjoiidon by the merchants 
of Amiens, #Corby, and Nesle in 1237. In 
1267 the Hanse (see arte, on subject) estab- 
lishod a factory in London, and soon afterwards 
the English a similar one^in Danzig. But the 
normal policy of London was one of petty 
persecution of aliens. With tlic accession of 
Edward I. the system of reciprocity between 
to^ras was replac<i by the control of the central 
government Eiiward seized the city’s charters 
and ^tended the trading privileges of tJie 
aliens. Upon the restoration of the privileges 
of Ixmdon in 1298 a renewal of former repres¬ 
sive ordinances against foreigners took place. 
In 1303 Edward issued the Carta Mercatoria 
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in favour of foreign merchants. This is one of 
the moat notable documents of English history. 
It had a national scope. It guaranteed 
personal safety to all foreign merchants. It 
allowed them to import all kinds of wares ; to 
sell wholesale both to freemen oi’ towns ancl to 
strangers, and to sell retail to all both spices 
and mercery. Authorities in towns and 
markets were to bo attentive to their complaints 
and to adrninistc.r justice accoixling to tlio Law 
MeuciiA-N'I’. Alien merchants wore entitled to 
demand mixed juries in trials between aliens 
and Englishmen, and a judge was specially 
appointed to take cognisance of cases m which 
they were concerned. They in return were to 
pay additional customs. All that was left of 
the exclusive privileges hitherto so jealously 
insisted u|) 0 u by the towns was the retiil trade. 
In 1311, under the feeble government of 
Edward II., tho Londonei's, vutii the assistaiieo 
of tho barons, j)rocured a rejteal of the articles 
of this charter as to residence and retail 
trading, and restricted the stay of foreign 
merchants to forty days. Although in 1322 
Edward II. felt strong enough to restore tlic 
charter, a reaction in favour of tlic city set 
in with the accession of Edward III. The re¬ 
strictions upon aliens’ fi-eedom of trade w'cre 
renewed. The necessary couscquciico was a 
rise of prices, which led to tho rc-cstahlislirnent 
of tho aliens in their [)rivilcgc8. Tliis was 
followed by a series of acts protecting aliens 
against unjust arrest for tho debts of others, 
allowing them to make sales on board their 
ships, atfoixiing them an interval after the out¬ 
break of war for the removal of their goods, 
accepting their own declarations as the basis of 
payment of customs, and cxeniyiting them from 
tho exactions of royal })iirveyors. Ihit tlie 
opposition of tho city was p^^sislont, and tlio 
tide again turned at tho end of E<lward fll.'s 
reign. While Richard 11.'s j)olicy was w'aver- 
ing, Henry IV. cultivated the good-will of the 
city by large concession.?, so that in 1406 tho 
clothwoikors and rnejchants of the country 
complained of exclusion from direct dealings 
with the foreigner. A relaxation was then 
made, allowing wholesale dealing between 
English and foreign merchants everywlmro. 
Subject to till? provision, tho ascendency of the 
city was definitely established, t/io Ingh water 
mark of protection against alien merchants was 
an act of 1439 (18 lien. VI. c. 4). By this 
act trade among fotcign merchants was pro¬ 
hibited ; hosts were to be appointed with whom 
thcj -liould lodge, and who should supervise 
their contracts; a stay limited to eight moLtlis 
was allowed for tho tiunsaction of business, and 
goods were to be taken out in excha^e lor 
those imported, the object of which was to 
check an alleged d^detion of gold. Tho cifcct 
of this- rigorous act was to drive the foreign 
merchants from p]Mes where it was euforci^ 


into the country, where they emlmrked in the 
trade of export of wool. By an act of 1466, 
directed against the Italians, who were foremost 
in this business, executory conlmcts for the 
purchase of wool were forbidden (4 Ed. IV. c. 
4). But foreign merchants profited from tlic 
stnigglo between llie rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. The lUlians geneiully suji}>orted 
tho Lancastrians, and received concessions in 
tho way of custonis dues from Henry IV, 
Edwanl IV. leaned on tho Ilansc (see Hanse 
Towns), and in return for their aid in lus 
restoration in 1471 concluded with them the 
Treaty of Utiecht (1475), conceding to lliom 
exlcusivo privileges in England. With tho 
object of gaining the favour of the commercial 
classes, Richard III. pursued the anti • Italian 
policy of his brother, Tho act of 1485 
“touchingc the Marchauntes of Italy” (1 Ric. 
III. c. 9) restored many of tho rcstrictioas of 
the act of! 439 which had expired, but its etfeota 
wore prol)ably more felt in the country than in 
the towns, which protected thcnjselvcs in thtir 
privileges by tlie sedulous enforccnjcnt of their 
customs. This poi'hai>8 accounts for tho fact 
that Henry VII. ventured, immediately after his 
accession, to rpj)ca! the j)ortious of Richai'd’s act 
which alfcctod Italian merchants (1 Hen. VII. 
c. 10), whicli he would scarcely liavo done had 
London l)een vitally interested in their maiiitcn- 
anco. Possibly tho Italians, who, as we know 
from the Llhelle of HiKj/ifshe Polycye, W'ere 
notorious for their skill in bribing the official 
cliissos, took advantage of Henry s financial diffi¬ 
culties and riiiidcrcd a jMJCuniaty equivalent for 
the restoration of their privileges. The country 
gentry also xvould favour concessions facilitating 
tlm o)>ei‘atimi3 of profitable customers. But 
thi-?c years later Henry revived tho act of 1465 
against executory pui'cliascii of wool (4 Hen. 
VII. c. 11). This act expired in 1499, and an 
interval of comparatively free trade followed 
accompanied by numerous immigrations and 
consequent dissatisfaction in London and otlior 
large towns. In 1514 the trading companies 
of the whole kingdom joined in a remonstrance 
to the king, and petitioned for a revival with 
increased stringency of the act of 1439. This 
])otition proving ineffective, it was followed 
three years later by tho riot long after known 
as “evil May day,” directed, howcvei’, princi¬ 
pally against foreign handicraftsr 'i. In 1523 
the exclusive trading privileges oi the city of 
London were invaded by an act permitting 
country clothiers to deal directly with foreign 
merchants (14 & 16 Hen. Vlll. c. 1). Dis¬ 
content was also expressed, as it had been by 
the parliaments of Edward IV. ancl Henry 
VII., at tho exemptions from aliens’ customs 
duties obtained by means of letters of naturalis¬ 
ation. In 1530 parliament bud down the 
principle that naturalised aliens should continue 
in future to pay aliens* dues (22 Hen. VIII, c 




8 ), which involved a large protective difleronce 
in favour of the English raercliant. But a 
notable reversal of policy was effected by 
Cromwell in 1539, when by an exercise of high 
prerogative alien merchants were for a fixed 
periofl of seven years placed, as far as customs 
duties were concerned, upon tlio same level 
as Enl^lishmen. Pursuing the same policy, 
while bidding for popular support by discourag¬ 
ing alien liandicraftamen, Cromwell, as Henry 
a century earlier, favoured alien merchants by 
suspending in their favour tlie execution of the 
act “concerning strangers” of 1540 (32 Hen. 
VIII. c. 1(1). Tliis act revived that of 1483 
(1 Ric. III. c. 9), which limited to eight 
mouths the time allowed to foreign merchants 
within which to disi> 0 RC of llioir wares. But it 
was only enforced for the pin*j»ose of recruiting 
the ^reasury with the fees })aid ujwn natural¬ 
isation. Upon the expiration of the jiro- 
claimcd period in 1547, a return was made to 
the jwli^y of differential duties on ex]<orts 
Which wefe finally abolished by an act of 
1672 (2,5 Car. II. c. G). A collection of docu- 
ineiiU li;i8 been pnntexi by Schaiiz, ranging 
from 1185 to the reign of Elizaljotli, which set 
out the grievances of alien merchants. Tliese 
may 1)6 classed under three heads—comidaints 
against iMiglish commercial law, such as the 
jjavigation nets; against the customs, and 
against ofht iala, whether of tlie crown or of the 
towns, csiM rially of lionclon. Among the fii*st 
class of giievances we,re the prohiliilion to buy 
what wero known as Stavlk wares except 
through the middleman, the stapler, and those 
forbidding the export of manufactures in an 
nnfmubcJ slate, or of raw material, except at 
the cost of an expensive, licence, It wii® also 
disud^’antageous to the foreign importer be 
coni}icllod to take English goods in exchange, 
burdened with the enormous profits of the 
Btaploi’s, r-.thcr than to ship tin and hides 
the warehouses of the Ilanse. To eiifoi < this 
regulation a vexiitious system of demanding 
surety had been devised (5 Hen. IV. c. 9 ; 4 
Ed.IV.c. 6). Agiinst “Customers”^ thcio wero 
many complaints. An act of 1487 (3 Hen. 

VII. c. 7) provided that merchandise should be 
entered in the customers’ hooks in the name of 
the true owior. Tliis, until repealed by 1 Hen. 

VIII. c. 5, luruialicd numerous pretexts for con¬ 
fiscation. In 1530 an attempt was made to 
revive a statute of 1381, forbidding foreign 
merchants to transact businers by letters of ex¬ 
change without a royal licence. This was done 
to check the decline in English ex])orts. Tlie 
measure, opposed by Gueri.'am, was only main¬ 
tained fu <<5rrorm, a common iiolicy of this 
jieriod. Liberty of exchange was granted by 
proclamation in 1538. 

Numerous complaints arose out of the multi- 


tudinouB potty exactions levied under the 
pretext of local custom, and tolls upon foreign 
merchants. Some four-and-twenty of these 
aie enumerated. In the roadstead, at tlio 
]>orL of unlading, in the marhct-placcs of the 
towns, upon lading tlie return cargo, upon 
clearing, upon entering at the customs, whether 
outwaixls or inwards, excuses were found for 
these demands. As English merchants, espe¬ 
cially citizens ol London and other chartered 
towns, wero exempt from many of them, besides 
enjoying the advantage of dilfcrenlml customs, 
they wero not unpopular in England, so far as 
they increased the jirotcction enjoyed by native 
Buhjeets. It was alfiimcd on tlio one sido and 
denied on tlie other tliat tliose exactions had 
been multiplied during the first half of the 
ICth century. It is signiiicaiit that the 
grievance of “going to host” h.ad disappeared, 
that invoTitibn having been found to result in 
surreptitious partncisbips betu'oeii the foreign 
morchaiits and Iheir hosts, in wliich they hod 
secured the advantages iiilended to be reserved 
to Engliahmeii (cp. the “act for the trewe 
payment of the kinges customea,” 1 Hon. YIII. 
c. Resident alien merchants were made to 
coutribuio to the subsidies, a line of distinction 
being generally drawn by the subsidy acts 
between aliens in possession of property up to 
a certain value and those in rceciiit of wages. 

The history of the relations of the English 
govcrumciit to alien merchants during the 16th 
century shows the growing enterin ise of English 
merchants and their dissatisfaction at the 
privileges enjoyed by favoured coriiorations, like 
the Haiise, or by individuals wealthy enough 
I to purchase royal letters oriiccnce(see Licenses). 
With this national feeling the Tudor govern- 
menis gi’adually associated themselves. With 
the disestahliahijentof the Hanso, begun under 
Edward VL and practically completed under 
Elizabeth, the exceptional position of alien 
I mcrcliants in this country came to an end. 

fSehanz, Kngli he JlandchpoHtik^ Leipzig, 
1883, 2 vols.—Ochenkowski, Knglanda xoirtk- 
schn/Viche Entvnckdinig, Jena, 1879.—R. Jones, 
PoL Econ-t ed. 18.59, pp. 309-315.—Ashley, 
Eamomi-c Uistonj, etc., pt. i. 1888, jit. iL 1892. 
Statutes o/ the Pmlm.] i. 8. L. 

MERCHANTS’ PETITION OE 1820, The. 
A very able document, druwui up by T. Tookk 
( 9 '.r.), subscribed by all the most eminent 
merchants in Tjoiidon, and presented to tlie 
House of Commons in 1820 by Mr. Alexander 
Baring. The contents of its fifteen paragraplw 
may be thus summarised. 

The end of foreign commerco is to import 
what can be best jiroduced abroad, and to 
export, in jiayment, what can bo beat pro¬ 
duced at liome. This end can only be attained 
where there is freedom from restraint. The 
maxim, “to buy in the cheapest and to sell 
in the dearest market,” applies to international 


I Officers of customs, II. Hall, Custom Rev. ofKni/lavd. 
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transactions. TJiilmppily, a very dilferont 
policy has prevailed, and “jealousy and 
hostility” have taken the jdaco ol* “mutual 
benefit” and “hanuony.” The fallacy of the 
protectioniats consists in supposing that iinjiorts 
from abroad tend to discourage home pi'oducts, 
whereas they actively stimulate such industries 
as are in fact suitable to the importing country. 
This follows from the nilo tliat exports must, 
in the long nin, pay for imports. Protection 
seldom benefits the protected, and never to 
the extent of the loss occiisioned to others. 
When onco the road of protection is tjuvelled, 
there is no halting, until all foreign commerce 
whatsoever is destroyed; in<le^ England 
might, with as good reason, demand protec¬ 
tion against Scotland, or Scotland against 
England, and the dilferont counties of each 
country against each other. 

An inquiry would probably sliow a connec¬ 
tion between u protective ])olicy and the 
distress prevalent. A declaration in favour 
of free trade would carry weight abroad, where 
protwtionists can jKjint to the autliority and 
example of England, and would tend to 
counteract the commercial liostility of foreign 
nations. Although a policy of Uecipiiocity 
{g.v.) may be defended, in particular cases, on 
diplomatic grounds, “it docs not follow that 
we shall maintain our restrictions in cases 
where the desired concessions cannot bo ob¬ 
tained. Our restrictions would not bo the 
less prejudicial . . . because other governments 
persisted in preserving impolitic regulations.” 
In any case “the recognition of a sound 
principle or stendard” may bo.ex}>ected to 
have a salutary inllucnco on other states. The 
petition docs not complain of duties collected 
for purely revenue puiqjoscs. “It is against 
every restrictive regulation^ of trade, not 
essential to the revenue, gainst all duties 
merely protective from foreign competition, 
and the excess of such duties as arc partly 
fol* the purjK>sc of revenue, and partly for that 
of protection ” that its prayer is addressed. 

Tlie language, as to reciprocity, quoted 
above, is noteworthy, os it is often said that 
the case for free trade rested on the expecta¬ 
tion that other nations would follow England’s 
example. It is related tliat the second Tiord 
Liveepool (q.v.), after reading the {wtition, 
expressed his hearty agreement with every word 
of it. ^me time had to pass before froe trade 
was seriously considered. The ^letition, how¬ 
ever, was “the originating impulse to the 
movement, which, by progressive steps, had 
lea te the final establishment of the principles 
therein enunciated.” 

[Tooke’s Ifistory of Pnm, voU v. p. 391?^ and 
vol. vi, Ijoiulon, 1838-57, 8vo: app. 1, pp. 831- 
844, where the petition itself is printed in full, with 
Mr. Tooke's account of the circumstances in which 
it originated.—Smith’s Wealth qf Nations^ edited 


by. M‘Cnlloch, 4th edition, note xv., Bdiubuigh, 
1850, 8vo.—Nassau Senior’s Three I^tures on the 
transmission of the Precious Metals, and the 
mercantile theory of Wealth (delivered at Oxford 
ill 1827), Ixmdon, 1830, 8vo.] H. B. B. 

MKKClIET w'os the payment due from a 
villein tenant on a manor to his lord for leave 
to give his daughter or his sister in myriago. 
With the exception of an uncertain tenure, it 
wa.s probably the most constant mark of serfdom, 
yet cannot be considered as an absolute tost, as 
it w'as noitlior universal among holders who 
were ccriaiiily villeins, nor entirely absent from 
Socmen on ancient demesne. Occasionally, 
it seems, the payment was only duo if the 
marriage would remove the woman from the 
manor or the hundred to wliioli she belonged. 

[Bractou’s Koie-Book, ed. Maitland, 1887, case* 
395, 753.—Ducange, Olossarium. —VinogradolT, 
Villainage in England.'] b. q.^p. 

MEliCIER(«/msLEMF.ncTKn)DKi.A RivituiE, 
IbuJii ViERKE (1720-1791), was a mnnber of 
the parliament from 1747 to 1759,,.whcrc his 
attractive but dulermincid character, hi.s high 
integrity and loyalty, made him respected. In 
1757 ho was appointed steward of tlie island of 
Martinique, and discharged his dutic.s there 
with great disinterestedimss and fertility of 
resource. He even devoted his personal credit, 
and w’hen necessary his own money, to the 
l)ublic Bondee. Ho reai)cd nothing but ingrati¬ 
tude from this at first. The Due de Clioiseuil, 
then minister for the navy and foreign alfaii-s, 
took umbrage at liis ajtplying the principles of 
free trade to the colonies which he goveincd in 
complete oj>jK)sitiou to the colonial system in 
force at that time. lie was recalled; but 
ho had anticipated this and returned to Franco 
by ti’dor of his doctor, July 1704. 

On Ids retirement to private life he wrote and 
published, in 1767, A’Onjfre Natarel et Essentid des 
Sociiles PoHiiques (1 vol. 4to, or 2 vols. 12mo), a 
work which made such a sensation in his jlimo 
that some of his contein])oraries placed it, not only 
on a level with, hut even above VEsprit des lois. 
This book, ajiart from its physioeratic errors and 
inordinate overjiraise of absolute power (the author 
suggests the despotism of China as an ideal model), 
contains some fine passag<‘s which wore obscured 
by the tone of exaggeration in it It explains 
the ideas of the Physioceatb. Tlieir economic 
opinions, whieli are very simple, may be summed 
up thus: there is only one indu ry which gives 
a not product capable of iuore&>...r, social wealth 
—this is agriculture. Other industries can only 
produce an c(]uivalent to the amount employed 
in tiiem. In hue word, agi-iculture alone is really 
productive. Hence, taxation is in the end always 
borne by agriculture, and* to avoid useless and 
costly repercussion of taxation it would oe better 
to have a single tax—the ImpSt Uniqub. Adam 
Smith, who was in a position to judge thU 
book imj>artittlly, says (IF. of N., bk. Iv, ob. 
ix.) that it contains “the most distinct and best 
connected account of this doctrine,” that ci tb* 




j^ONOMiSTKS {q>v.). The KmpreRs Catherine IT. 
invited Mercier de la Riviere to St. I’etersburg, 
According to her account of the matter, by bis pre¬ 
tentiousness ftud want of tact, ho made himself 
ridicnlous there. He returned, according to llic 
Czarina, dismissed, but largely rewarded by her. 
This had little in common with Uiedisinterestedncss 
he hud shown at Martinique. Mercier, according 
to his %wit statement, refused the position and 
pension he was otfored, only taking what had been 
agreed on when he left France. This seems nearer 
the truth. Catherine sneered at him ; ‘Mle be¬ 
lieved,” she wrote to Voltaire, “that we walked 
on all fours and he came charitably to set us on 
our hind legs.” 

Mercier de la Rivi&re wrote many works, 
but only tbosB on political economy are quoted 
here. L'inthU gin^al de VClat ou la liberti du 
commerce d^es bids, 1770, r2mo.—Z^e Vinsiruction 
pubKque, 1771, 4to.— Proeds2)eiidant an tribunal 
du miblic; Uttre sitr Ua ttorumiialen (undated, 
probably 1787). Du I’ont (do Nemours) bas ' 
cleverly summed up Vordtc nalurd in iJel'oritjine 
et des pi^grda d'anf- science nouvelle. 'J’his, as 
Well as the work of which it is an abrid;^'ed version, 
is printed in Guillaumiu’s collection [Phyaiocralca, 
1816). 

[For the less-known events of the life of this 
author see the notice read in 1858 at the Acadeniie 
des Sciences morales et jxilitiques, by M. Felix 
Joubleau, See also account in L. de Lavergne, 
Ias konomiates francais du XVIH* eikle.l 
• A. C. f. 

MERCIKR, Louia S^uastien (1740-1814), 
a Parisian barrister, journalist, and member of 
the convention during the revolutionary period, 
—was a most copious and voluminous writer ; 
and it is impossible to give here a complete list 
of his wri'iiigs. 

.'IL. b«‘'t-ki.awn work is the Tableau de Paris 
(12 vols., Amsterdam, 1783-1788), wliiek, tlol^^th- 
standing its desultory and declamatory form, is 
valuable evidence of the moral and physical aspect 
of Paris on the eve of the revolution ; it is full of 
life and keen observations. In 1702 liu published 
a pamphlet, lUJlexions d'un Patnote . ’»* Ics As- 
signals^ les oraintes d’une hangwroute NaXUmale^ 
eic.y intended to demonstrate that the fears con¬ 
cerning an imjiending national bankrupti.y were un¬ 
founded. Unc of the first in date of his works is 
V An rives'U en fit jamais (1771, reprinted 

1800); it is the dream of a disciple of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, but free from any tendency towards 
a communistic reform of society. e. ca. 

MEREDITH, Sir William (1724-1790), 
Whig politician, succeeded to tlio baronetcy in 
1752. In 1/65 ho was apuoiiitod a civil lord 
of the admiralty. Horace Walpolo describes 
him as inflexibly serious but of iib great bead, 
a judgment which his JTistoiical Jiemarh ott 
die Taxidion of Free Skiics, London, 1778, 4to, 
belie. In this work, in the form of leltei-s to 
a friend, Meicditli points the moral of the folly 
of attempting to tax the American colonists, 
by the examples of Carthago, Rome, Spoiia, 
and Athens, 


{JHdiortary qf National Biography^ vol. xxxvik 
p. 271.] H. K. B. • 

MERELLO, Micuelk (17th century). An 
economist who wrote on tlio dojxisit banks 
established in Italy in the '16th century. He 
describes the establishment of the historic bank 
of St George, Genoa (sec Dak kino), founded 
to consolidate and proride for the redemption 
of the debts of that republic by uniting the 
creditors in a single iustitution and allowing 
them the proceeds of certain taxes for a certain 
number of years. The unification of these 
creditors was called cowpera. Merollo, who 
objected to taxes, praises this system because 
the cession made by ilie state w'os for a certain 
number of yeara only and did not entail a 
pcrjietual burden on the citizen, 

JJella gucrrafattadaifranccsi , . , conuna 
breve dichiarazione ddV istituzione della cm- 
pera di San Giorgio, Genoa, 1607. 

[Gobbi, VecoTwmvi politica negli scriUnri ital' 
iani del secolo XVI.-XVII., Milan, 1889.—Ricca- 
Salerno, Stona delle dottrine finaiuiarie in Italia^ 
Homo, 1880.] u. r. 

MERENDA, Antonio (17th century), wm 
professor of civil law at the university of Pavia, 
aud author of a treatise on exchange. The 
important changes iu ecoiioinics had weakened 
the old doctrines, and admitted the lawfulness 
I of profits made from productive cuiployraenl 
of money. Merenda protested in the name of 
Canon Law (g'.v.) against the comparatively 
liberal opinions of many writera of his day ; 
who, though tlicy proclaimed the most absolute 
respect for the prineijile that loans should be 
gratuitous, in practice sacrificed the enforcement 
of this doctrine, leaving ojicnings for evasion. 
'Merenda opposes any reconciliation between 
ecclesia-stical precepts and the requirements of 
common life. Ho does not deny tliat Lucrum 
CESSANS {q.v.) tupplics a lawful motive for 
demanding compensation, but he requires 
such absolute and comploto proof, almost im- 
}>ossible ever t<> obtain, that the efiicacy of this 
l»rinciplo is effectually annulled. Merenda do(w 
not doubt the lawfuluess of a true and real ex¬ 
change, but ho adds that it becomes unlawful as 
soon as tho suspicion arises tliat jiaymcnt is to be 
moue in a difl'eront place from that fixed in the 
contract. Mei-enda, distinguishing loans from 
exchange, ailtl contrasting gratuitous loans with 
onerous e.xchange, is ojqiosed to those foims of 
exchange which conceal usury (see Interest 
AND Usury), and crilicisqfl those authors who, 
by defending the means adopted by traders, 
regarded them as lawful. Ho also opposed faim 
wl)pro usurious exchanges were effected. 

De cambio nundinali Tractatus, Pavia, 1645. 

[Cossa, An Introduction to the siudy of Polu 
tical Economy, troiis., London, 1893. — Gobbi, 
Ilecorumda politica negli scritiori italiani dei 
secoli A'17.-A'17/., Milan, 1889.—Graziani, Le 
idee economiche degli sf^ttori emiliani e romagnoli 
Modena, 1893.] U.^ 
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MEKGEB. The term merger siguifies the 
ending of a legal right by its ab3or])tion into a 
higher right of the same kind. Thus when a 
lessee imi-chaaes the property let to him, his 
rights as a tenant merge in Jiia more extensive 
riglits as a i)ro])rietor. When a man entitled 
to a servitude or an easement over his neigli- 
bour’a laud (ejj. a right of way) buys that 
land, his servitude or easement is similarly 
merged. Again, a simple contract is merged 
in a Hubscquent contract under seal, if mode 
between the same parties and dealing with the 
same subject-matter. For a conlmct under seal 
confers more extensive rights than a simple 
contract does. Thus, a simple contract must 
be sued upon within six years of making. A 
contract under seal can bo sued uixm at any time 
within twenty ycai*s of making. F. c. m. 

MEiUVALK, IIkuman (180G- 1874), was 
trained at Oxford, where he took a lirst in 
classics, and was elected fellow of Balliol, 1882. 
Kccogniscd by his contemporaries as “one ol 
the two best educated men in his univoTsity 
generation ” (Di-. Vaughan, Funeral Sermon at 
the Temple Church, Feb. 1874), he maintahatHl 
this position during life, for, according to an 
obituary notice in the Economic ho was “one 
of the most acute and best read political 
economists of his time.’* In 1837 ho was 
eleotexi to the newly-instituted chair of political 
economy at Oxford. In his preliminary lecture 
the professor distinguished between political 
economy the science and political ecoiiomy the 
art, defending the science fium the attacks of 
those who have looked to it as to a sort of 
philosopher’s .stone which would turn every¬ 
thing it touched into gold. Its object, lie 
maintained, was m)t io errafe hit to •prove; and 
he utterly roj»udiatcd the i<lea that political 
economy was based on a d(^giuding estimate 
of human nature. 

He tlion considered the principles on which 
colonisation should be conducted, as connected 
with emigiution, employment of labour, the 
disposal of public lands, and the system of 
£. G. Wakefield (q.v.). His eighth lecture 
exposes the fallacy of the colonial system then 
in vogue. He jMjintcd out that “altlio’ under 
certain condilious ... a country might gain 
by the possession of an artificially monopolised 
market for its manufactured commodities, yet 
in actual practice such gain is found to be 
wholly illusory." 

The publication of these lectures led to his 
employment under goveninicnt; he lu'came umler- 
secretary of state in two of the most importAut 
dtij^Mrtments of government for the long period of 
twenty-six years—from 1847 until his death in 
1874. 

'The late Lonl Lytton wrote, in his cojiy of 
Merivalo’s Historical Stwiics: “ Tlie author is one 
of the most remarkable men I liavo ever met. 
llie main characteristic of his intellect is massive- 
UMs—and it is the ma^iveness of gold . . . Im 


belongs to the very highest order of muid in lay 
time and country. I can coiupare him to no other 
of less calibre than Macaulay , . . Macaulay is 
the finer artist, and Merivale the more origiual 
thinker.” 

Lectures on the Pnndples of a Legislative 
PeovisionfortiieVoorin Ireland, 1838 .—Leduree 
on Cdonisalion and the Colonies, 1st ed., 1811; 
2nd ed., IStil. ^A.L. 

MERTON, The Statute (on Provisions) 
OF, 20 Hen. Ill. (1235-36), contains several 
chapters, but that of most economic importance 
is c. 4, which is what is commonly understood 
when the “Statute of Merton’’ is rcfeiTed to. 
“Whereas,” it runs, “many magnates of 
England, who have infoofR'd their knights and 
free tenants of small tenements in their great 
manors, have complained that they cannot 
make their profit (coinmehUnn) of the re.si(lno 
of tlieir manors, as well as of the wastes, woods, 
and pfistures ... it is ])rovided that ^len- 
ever such feolTees do l)ring an assize of novel 
disseisin for their common of ]iasture, and it 
is acknowlcilged before tlio jusUee;?‘tli.at they 
have as nmcli pasture as .siiflico to their tene¬ 
ments, and that they have free ingress and 
regress from their tenoment into the ]iasture, 
then let them be content therewith.” If it 
is proved that they liavo not sufficient pasture, 
they shall recover their seirin, ainl the dissci.sors 
sh.ill bo amerced and ]iay dainnges ; if thep 
b.ave, then “let tlie others make their lawful 
profit of the residue.” 

[The statule is printed in Slatntes of the Realm 
(1810), i. p. 1. Tlie coimtients of Praefou, with 
a traiidlntion and some ohservntions theii;{»n, udll 
bo found in liiyby, I/ist. of the Law <f Real 
Properly (4th cd. 1892), pj>. 190-208. It will 
be oti^ervcd tliat the statute gu.aranteed only the 
ri'^Ms of tree tenants. I^ord Chancellor Her-scholl 
has recently declared in the House of Lords that 
“the Statute of Merton lias been praetioally 
obsolete for centuries, and it is only in com¬ 
paratively recent times that it lias been revived 
and again put in force,” and that “tlie nicaiis of 
trying tlie right of the lonl to enclose is u process 
which is not only obsolete, but which has ceased 
to exist” IHmes Report, 28th July 1893.] 

W. J. A. 

MESNILMARIGNY,JuLESDu(1810-188f>), 
His I'ieonomie PolUiq'ue devenuc science cxacU 
(Political Economy niadean Exact Science, Paris, 
4 ed. from 1859 to 1883) is principally written 
to confute J. B. Say’s theory o'* vchanges, and 
to maintain that “the benchis which two 
nations reap from mutual exchanges of the 
same value may be very unequal." This 
leads to the assertion that “ each nation must 
have its own political ecmiomy appropriated 
to its physical conditions and to its'national 
character.” 

Tlic avowed scope of his Hisioire de VJ^cematnie 
Politique des A neiens Penples de Vlnde, deVFgypU, 
de la Judte et de la Or^ce (Paris, 8 vols., 1878, 8rd 
ed.) if to prove “in an irrefutable way, and by a 




great number of inrtances, that tlie system of 
protecting national manufactures . , . was very 
often followed in antiquity.” k. ca. 

MESSANCE, M. (18th conlury), an eminent 
statistician, reFoime ollicor at S. Etienne cn- 
Forez in the reign of Louis XV. In 1751' 
he bocanio under secretary to M. do la Miclio- 
dicre, mtcndant of Auvergne, and in this 
capacity^lie continued the statistical investiga¬ 
tions instituted by his chief, with a view to 
disproving the theory of the author of Vami 
des hommes, the Marquis de Mihabeau, as to 
the decline of ijojmlalion in France. In 1763 
ho presented the result in hook form to the 
inteudant, who insisted on its being printed in 
Messance’s name \Nouvellea Jlcch'Crchfs, p. 5]. 

In 1775 Messanco sent a table of mortality, 
which he had prepared, to Voltaire, who in a 
humorous reply coininciitcd on its accuracy and 
utility Messaiice’s two works on population 
were issued at an interval of twenty-two years ; 
in the segmd of these ho refers to Ncckcr’s 
Aib^iinvitredion dvs Fhnnur.a, and Adam Smith’s 
Wealth o/I^alio7i3, both whioli publications had 
preceded it, Ilis works aro entitled: 

Rccherches aitr la populalion des g6niralU<ls 
d'Auvei'ijne, de hgon, de Koiien, el de quelqves 
provinces et villes da rogaumCy avec rc/leclions sur 
la veUeur du hlc, tanl cn France qv^en Ant/lelerre, 
(kpuis 167/f, jvsqu'en 1704, Paris, ‘Durand, 
17^6, 4to.— Fouvelles rerherches sur la popalalion 
de la France avec des renuirques importunles sur 
divers olg'els d'adminislralion, Lyon, 1788, 4to. 

[Dictiunnfnre de l’Fco7ioniie 2 >olilu/ue, p. 158.] 

See alhO referenees in Wealth of Fations, hk. i. 
chs. viii. and xi., wheie A. Smitli speaks in high ' 
terms of the investigations which Messance had 
made {cp. Ijc-vasseur, La population frangaisc). \ 

A. n. 

M j:13SOR, an olTioer found on large .sstat^, 
whose duty was to su})erintend the liarvejst on 
the iiiaiior, and in some cases to collect fines 
due the lord from his tenantry. Under tlie 
manorial agricultural system there was an 
official, either elected or appointed, foi almc^t 
every sepai'ate function. 

\ymo^vix\lQ^,Villaino.gevnEngland.'\ r g.p. 

MESSUAGE (Low Lat. Mesuagiam), a 
dwelling, menus properly a dwelling-house 
with the land belonging tc it, but is often 
used for a gai-deu, stable, or any kind of 
domestic building. 

[Cowel, Interpreter, London, 1727.] A. E. 8. 

MESTA. “The mesta ”—writes, towards the 
very end of llie loth century, M. de Bourgouig, 
a ^onch diplomatist, wlio had a long experi¬ 
ence of Spain,—^‘the nmta is a company of 
powerful sheep-owners, rich mona: teries, Sjianish 
grandees, wealthy "individuals, who have suc¬ 
ceeded in Tending their (migrating) flocks at the 
expense of the public during all the seasons of 
the year, and in obtaining uiiconsidered legal 
enactments to sanction a state of things which 
has been at flrst prompted by necessity ” 
VOL. a 


{Tahleaxi de VEapagm, vol. i. pp. 76-128, edit 
1807. The twoffibteditionsof 1789and 1797 
are anonymous). This necessity resulted from 
natural circumstances—the diflerenco of climate 
between the cold mountains of northern and 
the warm plains of soutlie»'U Spain, and from 
historical conditions—the existence, during the 
centuiies of warfare between tlie Moors and the 
Christians, of an extensive dehatoablo land, 
exposed to armed incursions and destituto of 
the security wliich is the primary requisite of 
agricultural cultivation. In lliOO king Alonso 
VIII. of Caslile first gi'onlcd the itinerant cattle 
herds the privilege of grazing on all waste and 
open lands, but subject to the obligation to 
com[»cnsato the owners for all damage to inolosetl 
fields, vines, gardens, standing crops, etc. This 
privilege, gradually enlarged and confirmed 
under subsequent reigns, led to most abusive 
eneroaelnncnts, especially under the growing 
influence of the Uonrado Gvnrejo de la Mesla or 
Honorable Association of the Cattle-owners. 
The exact date of its foundation is unknown, 
but it certainly goes back very far into the 
middle ages. About 1500, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, being in w-ant of money, listened to 
the solicitations of the Concejo de la Ilrsia and 
gave it an official status by ajipoiuting a presi¬ 
dent a!id calling to tliat post a minister and 
member of the royal council. In 1511, the 
ordinances and laws concerning the mesta were 
by royal command collected by Falacios Rubios, 
a ociebrated jurisconsult of tlio time, ajiproved 
and promulgated. The privileges thus con- 
liniiod may be cintomiscd as follows; 

1. The right of pasture on all open lands, 
which led to constant and successful interfer¬ 
ence of the mesla against all attempts of inclosing 
or even putting under tillage hitherto unbroken 
land. Their pretensions were formally recog¬ 
nised by n law of \633, forbidding the jilanto- 
tion of new vines and the plougliing of previously 
uncleared land. 

2. The obligr ‘ ’on to keep open at all times 
caPadas or broad tracks for the free and un¬ 
impeded passage of the cattle, which were to bo 
able to move “grazing.” No inclosures wore 
tolerated on either side of the cahuda, and the 
flocks unmercifully invaded the neighbouring 
gardens and fields. 

3. The exom^ition from several taxes and tolls, 
which indirectly led to new burdens imposed on 
the already overburdened tillers of the soil. 

An official census of 1^80 puts down at 
2,694,032 the heads of ciittlo, which in 1477 
had inigiatod through the passes of Castile; 
another account of 1563 gives the following 
numbers: 2,303,027 sheep and goats, 14,127 
oxen, 25,215 pigs. In 1724, Ustaritz 
(q.v.) computes the number of migrating sheep 
at 4,000,000 (which figure is confirmed by an 
official census of 1746), with a much higher 
estimate for settled and permanent ffocks. 

3 B 


The devastations caused by tlie wandering 
flocks of the mesta have bcou the n\alu cause of 
the ruin of S^Kinish agriculture. This frightful 
oppression lasted until the end of the ISth 
century, and only receded before the strenuous 
endeavours of the enlightened statesmen of the 
time, Florida-Blauca, Rodriguez deCampomanes, 
and most of all Jovrllanos {q.v.), 

[A. substantial historical account of the inestay 
and of the 2:jpauish literature on the subject, is to 
be found in chs. xxxiv, and Ixiv. of Colmoiro’s 
llistoria dt la Econom'M PdUica en Espaila. See 
also Bonwick’s Romance of the Wool Trade 
(1887).—Ilaebler’s WirtachaflUche BlUie Spaniens 
im 1$ Jafirhundert (Berlin, 1888).—Goury du 
Roslau’s Essai sur VHistoire Econom.ique de 
VEspagne (Paris, 1888).—Cos Qarayou’s articles 
on La Mesta in the Revista de Espaila (vols. ix. 
and X.).—M. Ansiaux, “Hist, de la Ddcadenco 
icononiique do rEsjiagne,” in Revue d'f!con. Pol.y 
1893-94.—The loading legislative enactments bavo 
been collected in the 3rd book of tlie Nueva 
ReeopxLacim. de las Leyes de Espaila. ] B. ca. 

METALS, PRECIOUS. See Gold ; Pke- 
oious Metals, Discoveries of; SrLVEU. 

ME'J'AYAGE ; MifiTAYER, called in lejjpil 
pliraseology colonal partiaire —an expression 
taken from Roman law—^refers to a cultivator 
who pays his rent in kind: it is a particular 
method of fermage or iarming land. MUayage 
diflbrs from fermage in tliat tlie rent, instead of 
being i»id in money and fixed throughout the 
whole period of the lease, is paid in fdndy and 
conMquently varies with the yield itself; a 
portion of tho yield, usually the half, being 
set aside for this purjmse. 

This arrangement is very usual in certain 
countries, as in Italy, Portugal, the countries 
bordering on tho Danube, in Russia, and also 
in France. In France, out of 33 million hec¬ 
tares cultivated (nearly 82,000,000 acres), 
millions (11,000,000 acres)—14 per cent—are 
mana^d on the metayer system, 27 per cent 
under the usual arrangements for faming; the 
remainder, 59 per cent, being cultivated by 
the proprietors themselves. In Italy, out of 
less than 11 million hectares cultivated (27 
million acr^), 5^ millions, or 50 per cent, are 
managed on the nUlayer system. 

Mitayage appears to have been much more in 
use formerly than at present, .^thur Young, 
at tho time of the revolution, estimated the 
land cultivated on this system in France to 
be I or 87 per cent of the whole. From this 
continued decrease'it might be concluded that 
mitayage is an antiquated institution, con¬ 
demned sooner or later to disappear. 

It is true that nUtayage seems better adapted 
to poor districts, and that it may be in time 
superseded by fermage, that is by money rents, 
or by the proprietor ^tivating his own land 
himself, in proportion as the district becomes 
richer and cultivation better^ that is, more 
inteuttve. The fermier, in fact, is always 4 


capitalist, and even, more generally in £nglan( 
a fairly large capitalist, while the mUayi 
generally has no capital, and possesses nothii 
but his labour and some agricultural implemen' 
of little value. He tills the ground himse 
and avoids everything connected with an expei 
sive mode of cultivation, what is called in Franc 
la culture intensive, for what good would thei 
be in his spending, for instance, £100 mot 
a year to increase the raw product by £200 
Ho would only get the half of this produc 
(£100), and in consequence would not j^in 
penny. On the other hand tho owner himse' 
hardly cares to invest a largo cajritol in work 
ing the farm, for the dividing by half tit 
addition to the row product arising from th 
emi)loymGnt of this capital, would be too dit 
advantageous to him.^ 

However, if mitayage oppears inferior t 
fermage from an economic, it is superic* to i 
from a moral jKtint of view. And this superi 
ority has been sufficient to maintuir tho iiisti 
tution in many countries, and oven now ralUe 
round it more stipportors perhaps titan fortuerly 
This moral superiority springs from the follow 
ing causes: 

(1) "While fermage establishes enmity be 
tween tho owner and the milaycr, mMayay 
establishes a unity of interests between them 
Both share alike in good and bad fortune; ther 
is a real association between them, and it I 
ono of the oldest and most adntiroblo forms o 
Profit Suauino wliich those who see in ce 
operation tho solution of all social diffieultie 
should regard with favour. 

(2) Tho mdtayer is never straitened by th 
mode of payment, because he pays in kind 
He only gives the proprietor what tho eartl 
itjclf gives—^nothing, if it yields nothing— 
much if it yields generously. Ho never has t 
pay the landlord anything out of his pocket. 

On the other hand the fermUr is alwayi 
compelled to provide the money even when th 
land yields him nothing, is often straitened, an( 
comes to regard the proprietor as an oppressoi 
a kind of tax-collector. 

(3) Tho mitayer is guaranteed against injuriou 
exploitation to which the f&rmiers so often fine 
tlieuiselvos exposed through competition amonj 
themselves, which sometimes raises the rent t 
an exorbitant amount (rack rent). 

Mdtayage, by its customary Axing the diviaio) 
of tho product into halve* wa^ off com 
pletely the influence of competiHon on price 
quenches all controversy as to the amount o 
the rent, and does not permit the proprietor U 
monopoBse all the profit (Fair Rents, g.vX 

(4) Metayage gives bettor asBuranc| of a lonj 
duration of lease than/crwio^e. In Jvrmage, & 
a matter of fact, the owner is always seeking 
for a new fermier who will pay him a highe: 

1 This may be modifled by a certain standard a 
farmiBff beins reaulzed by the vsaett looava. 





rent than the former tenant Bat in tiie 
mdlayer system, what is tho good of a change 
of rn^iayer, since tlio rent is the same whoever 
be tho tenant I The owner has no reason for 
dismissing his tenant, or at least none but 
IMjrsonal reasons. There are metayer farms 
v/hich remain constantly in tlie same family, 
passing #-om father to sou, os in the* Limousin 
is slated to have been the case for 800 years. 

(6) Finally in mitayage tho owner necessarily 
takes much more interest in tho cultivation of 
tlio land and the success of tho harvest—since 
his share depends on it—than in /ermage, as 
ill this case ho receives his rent in money what¬ 
ever occurs. Hence intercourse is more iutimato 
and even familiar between the owner and the 
mf'faycr. 

For all those reasons the metayer system may 
be considered os an element of social peace and 
capahth of solving in certain coses tho agrarian 
question. 

Murcovdl*, the contract according to the 
metayer cystom can be modified according to 
the circumstances, and thus lends itself better 
to tho exigencies of an improved culture. For 
example tljcro might be a system of mitayage 
in which tho nUUiyer would provide more or 
less consideiuhlo Ciniital. This is tlie case in 
the south oi France, and assists tho planting of 
so^nc large vineyards there. The proprietor 
merely provides the gixmnd; the mdtayer, the 
“ vine-dressor” as he is termed, plants this at 
his own expense, employing large capital, but 
the vintage is divided with the owner only after 
the 6th or 7th year. A system of metayage 
might also exist in which the landowner would 
odvoucc the capital, stipulating for tho payment 
of a moderate interest, and tliis might assist a 
solution of tlic problem of agricultural progre»i. 
lu a word the time-honoured system of nUiayage 
might bo re-instituted in ditferent ways and 
adapted to new requirements, wliilo still keeping 
those essential charectoristics which are S great 
recommendation, namely that it forms an 

association of gains and losses" as defined in 
the old French law. 

[H. Higgs “Metayage in Western France,” 
KcwumicJouruil, March 1894.—Du Maroussem, 
“Metayers du Coufoieutais,” Ouwt'm des Deux 
Mondcs, 1890.—Vladimir Pappafava, “6tudo but 
Id colony partiaire,” BuiUUn de la Soci^t^ de 
Legislation Gompar^ June 1885,— Discussion d 
la SocUU d'economie poHiique de Paris sur le 
mitayage: comp*e rendu dans le Journal des 
icownnistest Apiil 1891.—A. Smith, W. of W., 
bk. iii. ch. ii.—J, S. Mill, Pd, JSco».-^as. Caird, 
Report an India^ 1880, p. 6.—Roger Merlin, 
Le miiayage et lO' participation aux Ihiifices, 
Paris, 18^.—Emile Guillaumiu, La vie d^un 
simple; Mirimres d'un inttayert Paris, 1805.] 

a 0 . 

MfiTAYER, in West Indies. The metayer 
system of cultivation has an interesting ex« 
unple in some of the West Indian colonies— 


notably Grenada, St. Vincent, and Tobago, 
whore it is also termed “metairie” or met¬ 
ayage.” It was introduced for the purpose 
of sugar ctiltivation when these islands were 
under Frencii rule, and has subsisted to tliis 
day. Up to 1887 or 1888 there had been very 
little friction between tho owners and metayers, 
but about that time certain judgments of the 
then chief justice of Trinidad and Tobago caused 
a stir in tho latter island, and in 1889 a com¬ 
mittee invedtigatod tlie whole question of the 
relations of the two })arties to the couti'act. 
The contract had originally been, as a mle, a 
parol agreement; there had recently boon a 
tendency to employ written agreements, and 
in 1888 the legislature of Tobago had projwsod 
to regulate the contract by local ordinance. 

The agreements between landowner and 
metayer, vary considerably in their details, 
but their usual outline is us follows: 

(a) Tho landowner — 

S provides land for sugar cultivation, 
at crop time gives the use of mill and 
machinery, carls and mules, or one 
of these, and also provides certain 
skilled liands for manufacture. 

(5) The metayer undertakes— 

(1) to cultivate the land to the best of 
his ability, 

(2) to keep the i-oads across or around 
his land in good repair, 

(8) to give his labour on other jiarts ot 
the estate at a fixed rate for cer¬ 
tain days in each mouth, 

(4) to resign to the landowner half the 
sugar made from his land, besides 
a considoreble proportion of tho 
molasses. 

Tlio proportions with which the j)roduce is 
divided are not a^^vays tlie some ; Imt a fairly 
even division is tho basis of the arrangement. 

Tlie system lias never been tho economic 
success which one might have hoped; the 
sugar was usually rt uglily manufactured, and 
owners comjdain^ that their mills and boilers 
were often damaged. But it has been useful 
where, as in Tobago, there has been great 
dearth «f floating capital to i»ay the wages 
of labour. c. a. h. 

METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

(a) Scope of Economics, p. 739; (&) Koononiics and 
GenenJ Sociology, i*. Ul ; (c) Divisions of the Sclenon, 
p. 741; (<i) Formal Economics,* p. 741; (c) Narrative 
Bconomica, p. 742; (/> Const-uctive Economics, 

& 748; Inductive Methods, p. 744; (A) Deductive 
ethods, p. 746; (i) Criticism and Combination of 
Mctllodfl, p. 747. 

(a) Scope of Economics .—treating of 
the vai«»us mctliods applicable to economio 
inrestigation, a brief examination of the scope 
of political economy is necessary. It is almc^t 
universally agreed that economics deals with 
wealth, or, more precisely, with those hunwn 
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actmties the end of which is the appropria¬ 
tion of woaltli. But adniitting this common 
standpoint, there are yet two different direc¬ 
tions in which economic study may proceed. 
The science may aim at merely ascertaining 
facts or at directly regulating conduct—its 
pro]>ositioii8 may he couched cither in the 
indicative or in the imperative mood. On the 
former view economics is called a positive or 
theoretical science, on the latter a regulative 
or j)ractical science. But, whichever of these 
two views is taken, a further distinction must 
bo made according as the propositions of the 
science have an abstract and general or a 
concrete and sfjecial application. The precepts 
of regulative economics, and the unilbrraitics 
of positive economics, cannot be immediately 
applied to the gnidauco of conduct or the 
interpretation of phenomena. For every rule 
must be modified in consideration of the peculiar 
conditions of the society and epoch to which 
it has to be api>lied ; and the rocoguitiou of the 
single pursuit of wealth must be qualified 
by consideration of other ends and motives. 
Thus the preco]»ts laid down by the regulative 
science may bo either general, i.e. applicable to 
all societies, or special, i.e. having reference to 
the particular conditions of a given society. 
And again they may be eitlier (ibslrad, i.e, 
restricted to the consideration of a single end, 
snch as the maximising of production, or the 
equalising of distribution; or concrete, i.e. 
prescribing a duo co-ordination and subordina¬ 
tion of dilfcreut human ends. Similarly, the 
facts described by ])ositive economics may bo 
either of general ajiplicability to all societies, or 
may take account of the peculiarities of special 
social institutions and forms of civilisation. And 
again they may treat of men in an abstract form, 
so far as they pursue wealth ,^lone; or in a more 
concrete form, as subject to various influences 
that conflict with the pursuit of wealth. 

Although the distinction between precepts 
and facts—between a regulative and a positive 
science—has boon maintained as essential, 
especially by British economists from Senior 
onwards, yet there arc some grounds for 
merging the two as|>ects in a single treatment. 
In the first place, a ])rece]jt may always be 
expressed as a conditional uniformity—“If 
such conduct is adopted, such a result will 
follow," e.g. if pauperism is encouraged, the 
average wages of the working man will bo 
lowered. The rea'dor may thou bo left to his 
own judgment to decide whether the result 
in question or its avoidance is desirable. 
Secondly, in many cases there is practical 
unanimity in regard to the desirability of 
certain ends. Other things being equal, 
greater wealth, or the more equal distribution 

J-^'j^^ealtb, may bo assumed as a desirable result. 

iatensim ^ ^ particu- 

*008 in technical problems, such as 
* 


banking, currency, state finance, and taxation 
In the third place, it may be urged that th 
aims of individuals as well os governments ar 
determined by their ethical ideals; and 'tha 
therefore it is impossible, or at least undesirable 
to sejiarate the actual from the moral aspect o 
human pm-siiits. For these reasons it may b 
maintained that the distinction lH;t\^cn thi 
positive and the regulative sides of economi* 
study is less fundamental tliaii that bctwcci 
its abstract and its concrete aspect. In th' 
actual course of discussions on method, it ha 
been often supposed that the positive treatraon 
of the science will necessarily a.s8ume an abstrac 
characlor, and that tlie regulative treatmeu 
must assume a concrete character. For thow 
writers who have aimed at regulating conduc 
in tlie interests of a given society have naUirallj 
recognised the need of examining its complo 
comlitions; and those who arc only conwcrnw 
with theorising on economic phenomena hav< 
nalui'ally tended to treat in isolation the singh 
pniuuit of wealth. In the latest devclojm mr 
of the controversy, it lias been aiknowlcdged b} 
tl>c more impartial writers on botli sides tba! 
there is room for work in all fiohls. The ulUmat( 
aim of economic investigations is, no doubt 
practical, i.e. to guide comluct in the actua' 
con<lition8 of affaira. For this purpose wo musl 
understand the o])oration of causes in the societ} 
in which we move. But, further, we requiri? i 
general estimate of the comi>arativo values o: 
different ends of human pursuit. And, iu ordci 
to understand the iwirticmlar facts of any om 
individual society, we need the guiding jtriu 
ciples of general theory. The jnopositious o 
economics expressed in their most accurate fom 
will be doubly conditional, thus: “Given sucl 
Of such a constitution of society, if such oi 
such measures are taken, such or such a grouj 
of effects will follow." Of the effects producci 
some will bo desirable, others undesirable. T( 
determine whether the balance is towards tin 
good or the evil, some reference to ctbica 
considerations is necessary. Again the result! 
to be anticij)ated from any course of actioi 
depend on the nature of the society for which 
the measures are proposed. Complexity of con 
ditions and complexity of effects have thus t( 
be taken into account. As a basis of practica 
economics we need, on the one hand, a genera 
theory of the action of indv^trial forces; and. 
on the other hand, an ei.. al survey of thi 
value of human ends. The former is a necessary 
preliminary for the explanation of the concreh 
facts of society, and the latter for the discovery 
of right nilcs of conduct appropriate to thesi 
concrete facts. It follows, then, that a seUm 
of economic causes and effects must i)recede thi 
art of political economy ; and that this art ii 
related to the science in the same way as an^ 
branch of applied knowledge is related to tb 
coiresponding theoretical knowledge. 



(6) Hconomics and General Sociology. —Al¬ 
though the name {wlitical economy is still 
preserved, the science, as now understood, is not 
strictly 'politkal: i.e. it is not confined to rchi 
tions between the government and the governed, 
but deals juimanly with the industrial activities 
of individual men. On the other hand, the 
science ^loes not deal with individuals, qud 
individuals. It is not, therefore, in any sense 
abianeh of psychology. Evcji when itdi»c‘u.s.ses 
the utility of object^ of desire, and the saerilice 
incuired in proem ing them, it only measures 
utility and saerilice, not subjectively, but as 
embodied in objective form. Hence tlie subject 
innltcr of economics gives it a place among the 
social, rather than tlie jioliticAl or the psycho¬ 
logical, sciences. Being admittedly a social 
sciGiicc, the question has arisen as to its relations 
with other social sciences, and its position 
relatively to gi'ueral sociology. Some wiiters, 
under the iidhicnce of Comi k, have maintained 
that econtniies cannot he ]u-()fital)ly treated at 
all as ai’ ii^lepoiident branch of study. They 
hold tliat tliero is such an intimate consensus 
nmongst all the causes and eflccts of social life, 
tliat it is impossihle to isolate any one group 
of idienomcua—such as the industrial—and to 
tniat tliis apart from tho others. On this view 
ce^)nomio lacts cannot bo explained without 
taking into account all concurrent causes, and 
rfiles f)r economic guidance cannot bo formu¬ 
lated without hiking inlo accountall concurrent 
effects. All thiiikeis allow that no one group of 


social phenomena is completely isolated from 
another. But, in answer to the extreme Comtist 
view, it is mged that there arc certain kinds of 
effects which are predominantly due to a single 
kind of cause, and that there are certain kinds 
of eanscs which pioduce a single piedomiuaully 
imiK)rtant kind of effect. So lar as this is true, 
tho explanation of economic iihenomena and 
tho regulation of economic conduct may be 
treated independently of other sides of social 
life. Science lias never been advanced except 
by specialisation. A distinction may, however, 
be made between two pai ts of economic doctrine. 
When the economist attempts to trace the 
general forms of Iran.srormation which economic 
phenomena present in tho course of develop¬ 
ment, and to make hroad comparisons between 
one society and another, it is true that ecouoiuio 
phenomena cannot usefully be treated apart from 
the inibiences of religious, moral, iutcllcctnal, 
ami jiolitical conditions, lint when tracing the 
modes in which industrial forces ojH'rate under 
given social conditions, he need not enter into 
a scientific analysis of these conditions, and, 
assuming them to be relatively stable, he need 
not analyse the slow ami gi adnal changes wliich 
they undergo. In brief, even though the theory 
of economic evohUum m.ny properly be subsumed 
and aljsorbcd under tlic general science of social 
evolution, yet tho doctrine of what may he 
called the statics and dynamics of industrial 
forces is rightly treated in entire independence 
of other branches of social science. 


(c) jyivisions of Ecouomic Science. 
Positive Economics 


Descriptive 

I I 

Formal Narrative 

I I 

^-^ j- ^ 

Definitions Divisions Chronological Coirij)aiative 

Putting nsiile the ethical function (' criticis¬ 
ing economic ideals, and regarding niles of 
conduct as properly expressed in the form of 
conditional statements assigning tho eoimcctiou 
between measures and their consequences, we 
may confine attention to economics as a positive 
Bcieiicc that deals with relations of fact. So 
regarded it falls into two main divisions, which 
may be called respectively descriptive and con- 
strv-ctive. Tho former branch describes tho 
conceptions and facts with which tho scioiioo 
deals; and the latter establishes laws or 
uniformities. Desenptive ecoiiomics again 
divides into a formal and narrative branch ; of 
which the former analyses and classifies tho 
conceptions needed for understanding tho 
scienco in its widest applications, and tho latter 
investigates histoiica^ly and comjiaratively the 
various forms of economic life ■ exhibited by 
diffei-ent communities and at ditferent epochs. 
Constructive economics, again, adopts a method 


Constructive 

_ I 

Inductive Deductive 

I _I_ 

I I I ' I 

Pure Mixed Pure Mixed 

which is either predominantly inductive or 
predominantly ucd-.ctive ; and under each head 
wc must recognise a mixed method in which 
induction is modiliod by deduction, or deduction 
modified by iiiduetion. The above table will 
serve to show tlio scheme of the clucf depart¬ 
ments of economic science. ^ 

(rf) FomiaLDescriplive Economics.—tit must 
be acknowledged at once that tlie various 
departments of economics cannot be treated 
altogether indniiondcntly of one auotlicr. Tlio 
descriptions of economic fihcnomcna must be 
regarded as in the first place provisional, and 

1 t^ee also arts on Abstract Pon. Egon. ; Anai.vticax, 
Mbthou; A Posteriori Ueasonino; A ruioni Urason- 
iNo; ^mrcTivK Metiioo ; BxrF.niMEMTAt. JIrthods m 
Econotics; Gbahiic MBTiton; HisTORumL Method; 
UvpoTiiEsiB; Inductive Method; Least Squares, 
MRTnoD or; T»oio and Pol. Bcon.; MATiiEMATicAt 
Method in Pol. Bcon. ; Means, Method of ; Obsbrva- 
TiONfas distinct from Kxperlinoiit); Statiotica l M btuod' 
SyNTBESIS and SYNTIJKI'IC M etijod. 
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tho form that they ultimately assume is ncccs* 
sarily dependent on theory. However, a general 
survey of ideas and facts must precede any 
investigation into tlio uniformities and depend¬ 
encies among economic phenomena. In the 
iormal-dcscviptive branch a provisional under¬ 
standing is supjdied of such general conceptions 
’as those of wealth, capital, labour, appropiiation, 
exchange, barter, money, and of the various 
subdivisions into which tliese conceptions fall. 
This branch of investigation involves the logical 
process of defimlim and division^ Some writers 
are impatient of discussions of this purely formal 
character. Questions of dciinition are regarded 
as trivial, on the ground that they lead to 
merely verbal controversies. Definitions are, 
however, necessary mainly to prevent the con¬ 
fusion so prevalent between controversies about 
words and controversies about matters of fact 
or theory. Economics, in particular, has to 
borrow words from common speech, and common 
speech is ambiguous; hence, in default of a 
clearly assigned connotation, tho economist is 
liable to introduce into his own writings con¬ 
fusion, misunderstanding, or inconsistency. 
Many disputes, for exam]jle, about capital have 
arisen from the failure to observe that different 
persons understand the term in different senses: 
and this apjdics to professed economists as well 
as to the ordinary man. The problem of defini¬ 
tion gives rise to several difficultios. (1) Most 
of the terms employed, though in current use 
they cover a fairly understood range of ai>plica- 
tion, are yet without any precise connotation. 
Definition therefore rcquiitis at tho outset an 
mduclivc process of analysis and comparison to 
discover tho characteristics common to all the 
various applications of the term. Often, how¬ 
ever, a term is used so loosely that any possible 
definition will lead to a modification of its 
generally recognised scope m the direction 
either of expansion or of restriction. Neverthe¬ 
less, tlie ordinarily un<icr6tood range of a term 
in common use ought to be attended to ; and 
it not infrequently turns out that the inductive 
investigation of populw usage will disclose 
important iwints of agreement or difference 
between classes of phenomena that would 
probably be overlooked if a more a priori mode 
of definition \v'ere adopted. (2) But, secondly, 
the process of defining a term la further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that some proposition into 
which the term enters is assumed to be true. 
For example, in the*definition of capital it will 
be assumed that capital is a form of wealth 
which co-operates with other independent 
jUiotors in the production of wealth. The 
definition of capital fi*om this point of view 
provides an answer to the question ,‘*Wliat 
other factor besides the raw materials supplied 
by nature and the efforts of human beings con- 
tribntes to tho nroduction of wealth, and how 
for can this factor be conceived as inde]»cndent 


of the others ? ” Or the definition of capita] 
may implicitly answer the question ** What is 
the nature of tho sendee to the community and 
of the sacrifice to tlio individual which sccuiet 
the payment of interest ? ” (3) Again, defini¬ 
tions involve a cbassification of economic pheno¬ 
mena, and so necessitate consideration whether 
tho resulting classes are mutually exclusive and 
collectively exhaustive. Now tho question of 
exclusiveness and exhaustiveness cannot be 
answered on merely logical grounds, but requires 
an investigation into matters of fact Indeed 
the results of any such investigation may vaiy 
with variations in the stage of society considered. 
Hence even definitions partake of the cliaractet 
of relativity ascribed to all economic formulje. 
(4) But more important than any other con- 
si(leration is tho question of framing a classifica¬ 
tion that will subserve tho purposes of scientific 
investigation. Our definitions should lead to 
the formation of classes of which ujiivci'sal 
propositions of the gi-eatest number avd import¬ 
ance can be asserted, and between, wliioh e 
most impressive dilForonces subsist. This latter 
aim is difficult to achieve because of tho con¬ 
tinuity of economic phenomena, i.e. tho fact that 
different classes imperceptibly merge into one 
another leading often to limiting cases. Tho 
recognition of this principle of continuity is 
perhaps the most important characteristic of 
modem economic theory. (6) Definitions ha4e 
finally to bo completed by the construction of a 
nomenclaitire and terminology, in whicli a com¬ 
promise has to be made between the claims of 
technical precision and convenience on the one 
hand, and of current phraseology and intel¬ 
ligibility on the other. 

(e) Narrati'oe E</)nomics .—In narrative ot 
libtorical economics arc included not only 
accounts of past events in chronological order, 
but also comparisons betw'ecn different societies, 
whether contemporaneous or not. Here we 
deal with particular facts ascertained by specific 
ex^Kiricuco. In contrast with th e formal branch 
of descriptive economics, the historical deals 
with actual phenomena having a defmito posi¬ 
tion in time and space, and is thus concrete 
and circumstantial. But even the narrator 
must select his facts, and use his judgment as 
to what is of importance in reference to the 
particular species of phenomena which circum¬ 
scribes his narrative. Again, "o acre record of 
isolated events can be of serviw. o science. Tlie 
grouping of facts—whether as simultaneous or 
os successive—^must be guided by assumptions 
of causal connection. In the fii*^ place, then, 
economic history cannot bo compreliensiblo or 
instructive without a previous survey of the 
special conceptions systematised by formal econ¬ 
omics. But this is not all. As foimal economics 
requires reference to facts in order to procure 
appropriateness to its concoi)tion8, so history 
requires reference to ideas in order to secure 


coherence and systematisation in its presentation 
of facts. History is unavoidably coloured by the 
writer’s theories of causal relations. Narrative 
economics, which occupies a middle position be¬ 
tween formal and constructive economics, look¬ 
ing backwards, leads to modifications of tlie 
coiicej)tion8 fornmlatcd by formal economics, 
and, looking forwaids, becomes itself subject to 
modiHcations froifi constructive economics. One 
very important (^ivision of narrative economics 
is Economic Statisbics. Althongli the range and 
implication of the terra statistics appear to be 
very variously understood, yet we may at any 
rate rcgaid statistics in tlio first instance as 
merely a descriptive-narrative department, deal¬ 
ing s])ccially with numerical or quantitative 
Tcsultk U’bo arrangement of such results in a 
coherent and instructive form re([uirc3 not only 
logical and Tnathoinaticiil knowledge of a tech- 
nicH kind, but also sjM'cial economic acquaint¬ 
ance with the action of industrial forces. Tlie 
mere de.%riptivo function of statistics is of course 
subordinate to its function of suggesting or 
verifying uniformities of cause and efiect. 

The iniportanco to the economist of a wide 
knowlcdgo of the various forms of economic 
institutions and habits that have actually 
appeared at different times and jdaccs, cannot 
1)6 exaggerated. Some would hold that this 
^hisloi'ical knowledge is no part of economic 
science proper; others, that it practically 
exhausts the whole of Uio science. Since, how¬ 
ever, it is one of the functions of history to 
criticise theory, and one of the functions of 
theory to criticise liistory, it would seem that 
awpiaintanco with particular facts and undcr- 
s'auding of general laws are so intimately bound 
Up, timt there is as much need to prof-^st against 
the exclusion of history from theory as against 
the exclusion of theory from history. The 
historian of industry requires training in eco¬ 
nomic reasoning, and the economic rcasoner 
requii'cs constant appeal to concrete ^aots. On 
these grounds narrative economics should be 
included as an introductory though necessary 
part of the whole of economic science. 

{/) Constructive Economics. —The central aim 
of the science of ])oliticd economy is the dis¬ 
covery and establishment of general truths 
relating to industrial life. The uniformities 
investigated may be divided on several different 
principles. Perhaps the most important dis¬ 
tinction is that previously alluded to between 
laws of indoMricU devdvpment and laws of the 
tlaiics and dynamics of industrial forces. The 
former depoi tmont is a branch uf the science of 
social evolution:—the science which traces 
regularity in the tendencies according to which 
one stage of society is in the course of time 
supplanted by anotl.or. This study necessarily 
reg^B man and society as in some sense organ 
ised wholes; i*e. it recognises all sides of 
buman and social nature as co-operating towanls 


some en ! consciously or unconsciously pursued. 
Not only are ci.>m^)arisons instituted between 
different stages of the same developing com¬ 
munity, but also between any different oom- 
immitios that offer examples of different stages 
of development. On the other hand, the inter¬ 
actions between industrial forces present prob¬ 
lems of an entirely diirorent kind. Here the 
general condition of the society to which the 
investigation relates is accepted as a datum, 
not accounted for as a result of devclo 2 )ment. 
Hence in this treatment, no elaborate analysis 
of the various sides of social life is necessary. 
Whether it bo the play of competition or the 
vis incrlioi of liabit and custom, whether it be 
legalised serfdom or laisser fairs that is assumed 
os the dominant characteristic oj* the society, 
cither hypothesis is taken merely as a starting 
jioiut for further investigations. Associated 
with this distinction of scientific aim is the dis- 
ti notion of scientific method. There is a natural 
alliance between laws of development and an 
inductive method based exclusively on experi¬ 
ence ; and a similar alliance between law's of 
interaction and a deductive method based 
n)ainly on calculation. Nevertheless there 
have been not a few wiiters who have treated 
evolution by highly a priori methods, while 
there have been many writers working with a 
fixed background of social conditions who have 
used the method of specific experience. In 
short, we have no right to identify the theo¬ 
rems of evolution with the inductive method, 
nor the theorems of dynamics with the deduc¬ 
tive method. There is another distinction, 
viz. that between ahstract and concrete econo¬ 
mics which is liable to be identified with the 
distinction between the deductive and the in¬ 
ductive methods. By an abstract treatment of 
economic problems, is meant one in which the 
foi-ces in operatton are fictitiously simplified for 
jnirposcs of investigation or exjiosition. The 
deductive method necessarily begins with an 
abstract troat.-icrt; but, in its oomjdeto form, 
<liialifying conditions are gradually introduced 
w hich render the treatment ajjproximately 
truthful to the real complexity of human life. 
The inductive method, on tho other hand, 
begins with the complexities of actual coonomio 
conditions ^ but as it mounts up to higher and 
higher laws its statements become more and 
more general and, therefore, in a sense abstract. 
Pure induction starts with concrete detailed 
instances as its dat^ or |fromisso8, and works up 
from these to uniformities of increasing sim¬ 
plicity. Pure deduction starts with attract 
eksmenlaiy principles as its data or premisses, 
and works down Irom these to uniformities of 
inclosing comidexity. Tho former passes from 
statements of greater to those of less circum¬ 
stantiality ; the latter from statements of less 
to those of greater circumstantiality. Symbol- 
ically from such premisses os is pf, oe u 
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p, he is <jr'^; iiwluctiou infers that “a is p, 
6 is (/, c is r ”; while deduction infers the former 
from the latter. But no known writer has ever 
confined hinisolf to the method cither of pure 
induction or of pure deduction. There are 
two ways in which the methods of iiidiiction 
and dcducUoii mutually co-operate in science ; 
firstly, either method may bo used to confirm 
or refute the condusiojis of the other; and 
secondly, cither method may bo used to con¬ 
trol or determine the of the other. 

As to the former point, the term verifimlim is 
usually giveu to an a poslerioH confirmation of 
a deductively inferred result; and the term ex¬ 
planation to an a priori confirmation of an 
inductively inferred result. Whether the treat¬ 
ment of a question is to be called inductive or 
deductive depends on the preponderance of 
intellectual labour involved. If this ho chiefly 
devoted to the collection, dcsciiption, and 
comparison of facts, the method would bo 
characterised as inductive ; if to the considera¬ 
tion of alternative possibilities, the calculation 
of forces in combination, and the tracing out of 
chains of odbots on general principles, then the 
method would he characterised as deductive. 
In induction the writer relics mainly on the 
number and variety of the instances cited, and 
on the degree of circumstantiality with which 
each case can be described in bolli its quantita¬ 
tive and its (jualitative asj)ects. But here the 
results cannot bo safely a.pj)lied except within 
a nan’ow range of experience. Ilenco the 
need of a priori confirmation, which will often 
determine the limits of apidicability of the 
smpirically obtained uniformity. In deduc¬ 
tion, the writer relics on exactness in the state¬ 
ment of postulates, exhaustiveness in the sur¬ 
vey of alternative possibilities, and thorough¬ 
ness in the tracing out of a^ chain of effects 
dependent on any jwstulatcd change. But hero 
llie result must bo regarded as expressing only 
a tendency whicli may or may not bo realised in 
tbe actual complexities of life. Hence the need 
for an a posteriori confirmation, which will 
transform the statement of a mere tendency 
into one of realised fact. It should be specially 
noted that the confirmation by one method of 
a result reached by the other does not usually 
amount to an independent establisbmciit of it. 
For the examjilta brought forward to confirm 
an a priori deduction may often be few and 
incompletely analysed; and tbe principles 
adduced in confirmatiftn of an a posteriori induc¬ 
tion may often be iudeterminato and incom- 
. ’'•tely synthesised. A method is to bo charac¬ 
terised as inductive or as deductive, according 
as the form in which fads are analys'’df or that 
m which are synthesised, ia thcf-moro 

logically cogent. We next examino how either 
method is used'ia regulating the prmmcs of 
the other method. The premisses of the deduo- 
tive argumttut aae cundusions derived from 


observation, which may be either of a very 
general kind, or of a more special kind applic¬ 
able to a given state of society and dopeiidout 
on scientific analysis of economic phenomena. 
Such premisses refer eitlicr to the action of 
single isolated forces, and thus supply major 
premisses or principles ; or olso to the particular 
conditions of the society under considri-ation, 
and thus afford minor pi-emisscs. Somewhat 
in the same way as induction ^^upplics premisses 
for deduction, so the results^of deduction deter¬ 
mine the form assumed by the prcmis.se.s of the 
inductive process. For in order to bring facts 
together to any purpose, it is nccc.ssary to know 
in general outline the agency of economic forces. 
The relation of cause and ell'oct docs not involve 
merely or necessarily contiguity in space and 
time. Hence the collector of facts needs the 
guidance of theory in order that his analytical 
descriptions may include all that is rel^l'ant 
aud exclude all that is irrelevant. 

(< 7 ) Inductive Methods. —The iiiductif'emethod 
rests on a collection, analysis, and {omi)aris<yn 
of concrete instances, with the view of discover¬ 
ing, within the range of observation, uniformi¬ 
ties that may be extended beyond that range. 
The instances arc collected as they agi’co or 
differ in respect to some one circumstauce, 
which it is sought to connect ctiusally with 
some other circiimstanco. There are thus two 
fundamental methods of induction, that of 
ayreemerU and that of difference. Each of tliese 
methods assumes several suboidinatti forms, 
and these varieties of form may ho combined so 
as to increase the cogency of any infereiiee. 
In the method of dilfereiioe, we infer with 
respect to some eircunistancc in which the com¬ 
pared instances differ from one another ; in the 
ineftiod of agreement, with respect to some 
circumstance in which the compared instancos 
agree vith one another. In the melhoil of 
difference it is essential that the instances com- 
parcil shall agree with one another a.s closely as 
possible in all circumstances not known to be 
irrelevant; in the method of agreement, that 
they shall differ from one another as far as 
possible in all such circumstances. Expressing 
the methods symbolic^illy, in comparing inst¬ 
ances AB and AC, when tho conclusion relates 
to A. we are employing tho method of agree¬ 
ment, when to B or 0, tho method of difference. 
For exanijdc, if we comj>ai two coiuitrics 
resembling one another only in tho fact that 
both have adopkd a policy of free trade [Aj, 
and infer that their prosperity is due to this 
policy, we are employing tho method of agroo- 
meui If wo compare two countries differing 
from one another only in tho fact that one has 
adopted free trade [BJ and tho other protection 
[C], and infer that tho superior or inferior pros¬ 
perity of oue ia duo to this difference of policy, 
we are employing the method of dillbronce. It 
ihould he points out that tho functions of the 




two methods are not precisely identical. The 
method of difteroiice proves— not that the dif¬ 
ferential circumstance would in all cases be 
efficient—but only when conjoined with the 
accompanying circumstances of the case. By 
this method alone it is impossible to discover 
bow many of these accompanying circumstances 
were jjart-agents in producing the effect ob¬ 
served. It is therefore impossible to determine 
the range over which the causal relation may 
be exioiuled. ^ order tjcTieralise with 
respect to any one circumstance, w'O require 
the method of agreemnt, by which all other 
circumstances arc shown to be irrclovant. Thus, 
if we can find a sufficiently varied group of strik- 
ingly prosperous comimiiiitics, agi'ccing with one 
another only in llie ado])tion of Fiuse Tuade, 
we have evidence that free trade under any 
circiiinsian4:c^ will lead to prosjHjrity. Causal 
connection in any single instance can only be 
proved by the method of diHorcncc, while a 
goncruHsfctioji or uniformity can only be estab- 
liclied by, the method of agreement. The 
latter method detcnnincs, within certain limits 
of probability, the range over which we may 
extend any ciiusal connection otherwise estab¬ 
lished. The explanation of this contrast is 
as follows: 'J'he law of causation tells us that 
total agreemeni between the causes operative in 
two bistances would ensure total agreevicni be- 
fwcen their effects; and couvorsoly. Hence, if 
there is & partial dijicrcnce between the effects 
in two instances, tlicre must always be at least 
a partial diffrranx between the causes ; and 
ctmversely.. Tins jninciiilo is that upon which | 
the iiictliod of dili'erenco rests. On the other 
hand, it is not in general true that a partial \ 
between tlie efieiits manifest d in two i 
instances would ensure even a partial agreeiitcnt 
between their causes; and conversely. The 
iiiotho<l of agreement is, tlierefore, notabsolutely 
rehable. since it depends on a ludno’ple which 
is not univojsally arid without qn-'ification I 
valid. The two methods of agieoment and ' 
of dili'erenco are necessary to supplement one 
another; the latter being required to establish 
causal connection in a single instance and the 
former to establish uniformity of connection. . 

Since, however, we can seldom fulfil the 
requirements of either of the two methods, wo 
must practically have recourse to the joint 
method. Here we collect two set-s of instances 
—-one circnuistaui® that is present in every 
instance of the first set l>cing absent, or other¬ 
wise modified, in every instance of the second 
set. The more closely any paii' of instances 
taken from the two sets agree, the more nearly 
wo apprq^oh the roquimuents of the method of 
difference; and the more the instances in each 
sot vary am»ng thems^-Ives, the more nearly we 
apjiroach tlie requirements of the method of 
agreement. 

So far, in analysing tlie above methods, 


reference has been made to circumstances as 
simjily present w absent. But the most import¬ 
ant applications of induction are—not to mere 
qualUative agreement or difference—but to 
quanlitalive agreement or (lifference. Precisely 
the same methods apply to quantitative varia¬ 
tions as to qualitative presence or absence, 
except that instead of taking only two instances, 
or two sds of instances of presence and absence 
respectively, wc take any number of instances, 
or any number of sets of instances, in each of 
whioli a difl'erent magnitude of the variabk 
quantity is presented. This method is called 
the method of concomitant variations. If the 
instances taken agree in all respects except in 
the magnitude of tlie variable quantity, the 
method is a mere extension of the method of 
difference. But the case in which instances are 
arranged in gi'onps, accoiding to the magnitude 
of the quantity present, is an extension of the 
joint method. This, in fact, constitutes the 
complete method of pure induction. Instances 
are arranged in separate heads, according to the 
various modifications of which some phenomenon 
is susceptible. Instances under each head, 
agreeing in some jiarticnlar modification, are 
chosen whicli shall differ as far as possible as 
regards other accompanying circumstances; 
while instances under different heads arc chosen 
which shall agree as closely as possible in re¬ 
gard to all other accomi>anying circumstances. 
^Vhcn, from such a gi*oup of instances it is 
found that one variable quantity remains con¬ 
stant whenever another is constant, and differs 
when the other dillcrs, we have the highest, 
purely empirical, ground for inferring causal 
connection between the two quantities. 

The complete method of pure induction not 
only assigns causal connection between two 
phenomena on tlj-; ground of the concomitance 
of their quantitative variations, but it further 
determines the law according to which the 
variations in the one phenomenon follow varia¬ 
tions in the other. Thus, if the method could 
be applied to economic data, not only would it 
esluhlish a causal relation, say, between the 
price of corn and the maiTiage-rate, but it 
would determine the one quantity as afundion 
of the other. Similarly, in connecting the price 
of corn with#the amount supplied. To elicit, 
from a number of arithmetical data, the most 
probable law of variation involves special mathe¬ 
matical and logical canons, for which the articles 
on Statistics ; Least Squares, Method of ; 
Average, etc., should be consulted. 

Theoretically, the chief difficulty of applying 
pur8 inductive methods to economic phenomena 
is owing to the composition of causes. An effect 
in thdNeconomic world is invariably due—not 
to one kind of cause—but to the co-operation 
and interaction of a number of different causes, 
which all contribute to determine the actual 
phase or degree manifested in the effect Hence 
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by mere obsoiTation, it is impossible to detect 
tbe underlying agreement in dilTerent instances 
of the effect of any one cause,—the effect due 
to this one cause being modified through inter- 
mixturo with the efiecta due to others. In¬ 
stances compared according to the method of 
difference arc not, however, in the same way 
vitiated by tho action of the composition of 
causes. If tho force operative in two instances, 
otherwise similar, dilfers in kind or intensity 
in the two instances, then any ohservablo dif¬ 
ference in tho offcct may bo ascribed to this 
difference in tho cause, altliough other forces 
may bo oix^rating in conjunction witli that 
obsorvoil A special variety of the method of 
difforeucc n])]>]icd to cases of composition of 
causes, is called tf»e method of rcsUliLes, Tliis 
method is partly of an a priori and deductive 
character. It applies to cases in which the 
effects of all but one of the causes in operation 
aro known, both as regards number and magni¬ 
tude. If then, the actually produced effect is 
compared with that whicli would have been 
produced by tho composition of tho causes whose 
effects are known, the dilforonco will determiuo 
the amount due to the cause in ([uostion. A 
simple example in economics of the method of 
residues is supplied by examining tho rates of 
exchange of foreign bills. If the rate of dis¬ 
count current at tho time is known on a priori 
or independent grounds, then a comparison be¬ 
tween the exchange and tho rate of discount 
will determine how much of the effect is to be 
put down to the temporary inequality of mutual 
indebtedness between tbe countries. 

(A) Deductive Methods .—The character of the 
results reached by tbe deductive method will 
depend mainly ui>on the nature of the data or 
postulates which are assumed as premisses. It 
would not be possible to ei^umeraie all the 
assumptions that have bwm made by different 
economists and for ditfei-cnt purposes, but there 
are some lialf doxon which may be ttiken as 
typical and almost universally applied. Of 
these six data, two belong to each of the 
divisions, physical, psychological, and social. 
(1) The two physical or natural laws presupposed 
are the law of Diminishing Retuhns, which 
arises from the necessity of having recourse to 
inferior agents of production, on to their use 
under less advantageous circumstances; and 
the law of Increasing Returns which results 
from the increased^ possibilities of industrial 
organisation under'oxtensiou of 8U]>ply. Both 
these lai^ represent tendencies ascertained by 
ordinary observation, which work in opposite 
directions. Hence more exact knowledge 4 to 
the magnitude of tho forces in particular circum¬ 
stances has to be supplied by furtlier 6^tailed 
observation. (2) The two psychological data 
are gmieral expressions of the nature of Demand 
and of SurpLT, so far as these depend on the 
oharactera of4udmduahi. The law of demand 


is to tho effect that the utility afforded by any 
increment of any kind of desired object dim¬ 
inishes with increase of the amount possessed: 
the law of supply is to the effect tliat evciy one 
tries to jirocure material well-being with the 
least possible sacrifice. Tliese assumptions are 
common to almost all economic reasonings of a 
deductive tyi)e, though they arc not^alwaya 
explicitly formulated. Here, as in the case of 
tlie physical presuppositions^, further detailed 
observation is ro<piired to d©iX5rmine the precise 
dogi'ee in which these psychological forces act 
under any circumstances. In imrtieular, tlie 
law of supply requires to be made more definite 
by an estimate of tho influences of habit, inertia, 
ignorance, or custom, whicli materially affect 
its application. (3) The two sociological data 
relate to the conditions of freedom and restraint 
uudcB which the economic activities of a com¬ 
munity take place. Speaking geneially,*it is 
assumed on the one hand that individual action 
is controlled by certain legalised institutions 
with regard to property, and, on«.the otlfer 
hand, that individuals are free to act according 
to their own will within certain limits. A 
similar remark applies here, os before, namely 
that the precise degree of freedom or of 
restraint, operative under any circumstances, 
has to be detonuined by specific observation. 
In analysing tho postulates of deductivo econo¬ 
mics, rcfcrcuco is generally made to competition; 
but under this term a good many ambiguities 
are concealed. Competition is sometimes used 
to exclude any form of combination ; but 
abstract economics does not exclude any form 
of combination which individuals may find it 
to their interest to enter into. Again, com¬ 
petition sometimes implies merely legislative 
fr^dom for every one to act for his own interest; 
but at other times it implies that equal re- 
muucrations are secured for equal services. 
Now .this latter depends on the effedivmesSf 
not on the more freedimf of competition. 
Again, freedom of competition may imply 
the absence — not merely of governmental 
interference—but also of all sentiments, habits, 
or dispositions which might check the active 
pursuit on tho jwirt of every one of his own 
interests. There is a distinction between the 
restraints imposed by tbe social and legal 
environments and those due to psychological 
and individual character. iw, with respect 
to all these and similar pie8ap|>ositions of 
deductive economics, considerable difference of 
opinion has arisen as to tbeir validity or import 
Some writers hold that they are of universal 
application, though, of course, requiring further 
determination by specific observations of par¬ 
ticular communities (cp. Jevons, “The Future 
of Political Ikonomy,” ForlnigUly Review^ 
vol. xxvi. p. 626). Others hold that they 
express tendencies only which are liable to be 
counteracted by various forces of a secondary 




kind (op. Mill, Oaimas, etc.). Others, again, 
hold that the postulates of economics relate to 
societies within a narrowly limited range, viz. 
those which have reached the most highly 
developed and complicated form of industrial 
organisation (cp. Bageliot, Monomie Studies, 
pp. 19, 20), Lastly, some have held that the 
premises of deductive economics are absolute 
ttetions, applicable to no society of individuals 
that has existed or ever could exist (cp. F, 
Hanison, Cliire^'V''Slic). The tnith is that, 
without further modification, few of the conclu¬ 
sions of deductive economics can be applied to 
the explanation or regulation of concrete cir¬ 
cumstances ; but that tho method is necessary 
for controlling and guiding inductive observa¬ 
tion. Moreover, tho diilerent postulates of 
deductive economics have different values in 
relalion to different classes of ]>hcnomeua. In 
soirft ca.sc8 many inoro qualifications are needed 
than in others. These qualifications suggested 
by induetive observation can often be intro- 
daced iutp the deductive process itself. But, 
in any ciise, tlic limits of validity of deductively 
reached results must be examined by com¬ 
parisons with expcricnco ; and in this consists 
the im])ortancc of deduction, checked, tested, 
and confirmed by induction. 

(?) (Jraicism and Couibinaiion of MelTiods. In 

4 iolitical economy induction alone is inadequate 
or tho following reasons: (1) There is hardly 
any scope for experiment, whereby tho clfect of 
B siTiglo cause coming suddenly into operation 
ill the midst of an unchanging environment 
could bo observed. (2) The cause of any effect 
consists always of a conjuuctioii of a large and 
iiitricato uuinbur of conditions which cannot be 
ni'''i8urcd or emiiirically observed in f-paration. 
(3) The effects produced are often at “first 
inappreciable ; and cannot in any case be looked 
for until long after tho first introduction of the 
(xuise. (4) Hence the effects are continually 
liable to be modified and interfered wit b by other 
co-operating or conflicting agencies, wliich come 
into operation after the special cause under 
investigation. On the other hand, dedwiim 
alone is inadequate for the following reasons: 
(1) Tho da^a or first principles of the science 
eannot be ascertained witli quantitative exact¬ 
ness. (2) The character of the objects to which 
tho science applies is liable to fundamental 
changes, so that there is no permanent basis 
upon which calculation can rely. (3) Even in 
a stationaiy society, the kind and degree of 
qualifying circumstances that modify the results 
cannot be known a priori, (4) No principle is 
known, like the paralljlogram of forces in 
physics^according to which the elfecte of various 
forces in combination can be calculated. 

In face of these obstacles to cogent inference 
by cither the inductive or the deductive method, 
Uie fact that so much has been written in 
political economy which professes to employ 


one or other of those methods requires explana¬ 
tion. The answer is to be found in the con¬ 
sideration that much of what has been written 
comes rather under tho descriptive than under 
tho constructive head. Much of what is called 
deductive economics concerns itself with the 
preliminary process of clearing up misconcep¬ 
tions and presenting altemativo possibilities in 
an exhaustively systematic form. So far as 
inferences liave been worked out, they have 
merely made explicit what ia involved in tho 
postulates assumed at the outset, by carrying 
them to their inevitable conseiiuencea. This 
work of clearing up ideas, in so complicated 
a subject as that of the interaction of industrial 
forces, is so difficult, that no amount of care 
and trouble is thrown away in attempting to 
execute it efficiently. On tho otlicr hand, 
much of so-called inductive economics is con¬ 
cerned with tho process of enlarging one’s views 
of tho varied forms in which economic life has 
been manifested from time to time, and of 
presenting problems from experience for theory 
to solve. So far as inference has been here 
introduced, it has consisted mainly in propound¬ 
ing a mere suggestion that, where agreements or 
differences have been observed, there is probably 
some causal connection which theory is required 
to explain. Such work is also extremely useful. 
What can alone be called constructive economics 
—involving genuine inference from the known 
or postulated to the unknown—has actually 
involved tho co-operation of deduction and 
induction. Hero, again, there is room for 
workcis of opposite tastes and abilities, for we 
may still distinguish a method that is pre¬ 
dominantly inductive but aided by deduction 
from one that is predominantly deductive but 
aided by induction. In the former, the facts 
of history are eollected and projwi'cd in the 
light of general theory, and an explanation of 
their connections is sought for on universal 
a priori principles. In tho latter, the principles 
assumed are onos m on the ground of general 
conformity with experience, and a verification 
of the conclusions inferred is sought for in 
specific experience. So far as inductive gener- 
alisvition fails to receive confirmation from 
indubitable general principles, it is led induc¬ 
tively to exajpinc its facts more compi-ehensively. 
And 80 far as deductive calculation fails to 
receive confirmation from indubitable particular 
experiences, it is led deductively to apply its 
principles more conci-cteiyi Thus each method 
may learn from the results of the other without 
losing its own distinguishing characteristics. 

t 

[The English works in which the subject has 
been^xliaustively treated are J. N. Keynes, Scope 
and *heihod of Pditieal Jiconomy* and J. E. 
Cnimes, Character and Jjogical Mei}i.od of Political 
Kamomy, But' almost all systematic writers on 
political economy have dealt more or less incident¬ 
ally with the question of method. Without pro> 
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fessiug to supply au exhaustive bihliography, the 
following important works may bo nifutioned:— 

W. J. Asliley, English Economic History and 
Theory, — W. "Uageliot, Economic Studies. —M. 
Block, La Science iconomique. —A. E. (Jlierbuliez, 
Prlcis de la Science Economigne. —G. Cohn, 
Gmudlcjjnng der ^alinnalbkonomi^ —li. Cossa, 
Guide to the Study of EolUicid Economy .— 

C. F. Dunbar, “IJoaction iii Political Economy" 
{i,lun.rlerly ./onrnal of Economics, Oi-tolxtr 1886).— 

B. IJiMchraml, "Die gegeuwartige Autgabe der 
Wissmisclmft der Nationalulcouomio" (article in 
Jahrhiicher fur Eationalohonomie und Statistik, 
vol. i., 1868).—-J. K. Ingram, History of Political 
Economy. —\V. S. Jevons, "Tlie Future oi‘Political 
Economy" {FortnigkUy Revim, November 1876), 
and The Theory of Political Eesmomy. —K. Knies, 
Die polifische Ochmomie vom Skindpunkic der 
geschlchtlichcn Mclhode.-—'i!. E. Clilfe Leslie, 
Es.mys in Political and Moral Philosophy .— 

F. List, The. SatUmal System of Political Economy. 
—T. It. Mnltbus, Definitions in Political Economy, 
—(Also J. l>(»nar, Matthns and his Work ).— 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics; Present 
Position of Economics. —C. Monger, Untersnehun- 
gen iibcr die Methode der socuihoisscnschaften 
und der polUischm Oclcoiiomie inshesondere, and 
l)ic Inihumer deji Hlsiorismus in. der deiitschcn 
Nationalokononvk. —J. S. Mill, Essays on some 
unsettled queMions of Political Economy, and 
Logic, bk. vi.—W. Rosi-her, Principles of Political 
Economy.—K Sax, ITcstvi und Aujgahen der 
Nationaliilconomie. —H. von Scheel, "Die politisebe 
Oekonomie ala Wissenschal't ” (Schonberg’s Hand' 
buch, vol. i.).—G. Sclmioller, Ear Littcraturye- 
schichte der Stoats und Siziolnnssenschaften. — i 

G. Schouberg, “Die Volkswirtliscbaft” (Schoii- 

berg’a Dandbuch, vol. i.).—N. W. Senior, Political 
Economy, and Introductory Ijcctures before the 
University of Oafm'd. —II. Siilgwick, ]*rinciples 
of Political Economy, ami Scope and Method of 
PUitical Economy.—C, Snpino, II mclodo in’ 
dutHvo neli' eco/umia pditka. —“Science Econ¬ 
omic Discussion” {The Science Company, New 
York, 1886).—A. Wagner, “Gruudlagen der 
Volkswirthschaft ” {Handbiuih der politischen 
Oekonomie, vol. i.) ] w. B. J. 

METHUEN TREATY. Poi-tugal had been 
closely aUiod with England since the marriage 
of Charles II. with Catharine of Bra^nza (1661) 
and the recognition of Portuguese indei>cndeiico 
(1688) to which English arms and diplomacy 
had essentially contributed. But when the 
great question of the Spanish succession was 
raised in 1700, Pedro I, of Portugal was induced 
by Franco to acknowledge the Bourbon claimant, 
Phili)> V. It was a notable success for the 
Grand Alliance when, in 1703, Portugal deserted 
Bourbon cause and joined in the war as a 
partisan of the Archduke Charles. In the 
n^otiations which led to this change of sides 
a prominent part was taken by John Mct’tueii, 
the English envoy at Lisbon. Methuen now 
seized the opi^ortuuity to secure commercial 
advantages for England by reopening the Portu¬ 
guese market ^ EuglisR wool, which had been 


excluded from that country since 1680 in the 
ho|>e of encouraging native agricuUm-e and 
inanufactui’ea. On lii7th December 1703, he 
succcedt'd in concluding the brief but I'anioua 
treaty which haa immortalised his name. It 
consists of two simple and straightforward 
articles: British woollen manufactures are to 
be admitted into Portugal on tbo sam#^ tonus 
os before the prohibition, proviiled tliat Portu¬ 
guese wines shall pay in Groj^ Britain a duty 
one-third less than that cU'irged upon wines 
from Franco. For more than seventy yi'ars 
this treaty was consisUmtly observed, with the 
result that the cultivation of the vine nas vastly 
extended in Portugal, and tliat in England 
port 8niicv.scded burgundy as the or<linary 'vino 
drunk by the gentry. The treaty was reg.uded 
08 specially advantageous to England, bce.auso 
a large*, portion of our exports were pnul for in 
the gold which Portugal derived fiom Brazil. 
ITcnce the meroantilists reckoned that tlie 
balance of our trade with I’ortugal V'os more 
favourable tlian that oi trade with.any other 
country. This contention led Adam Smith to 
make a 8])ccjal attack upon the Methuen IVaty, 
which ho condemned on three ground-s; (1) 
British capital could have found more advan¬ 
tageous employments than the Poitugui'sc trade 
into which it was arlilicially attracted ; (2) 
we gave diiroi-ential advantages to p4iringueso 
wines, while Portugal promised none to English 
woollens ; (3) Englami was forced to undertake 
the burdensome Uisk of defending a very weak 
ally against Spiun and France. 11 is uiidoubtcfl ly 
true that the disadvantage at which French 
wines were placeil in the Ibitish market eon- 
tnhuied to sti-engthen and prolong the hostile 
feelings between France and England during 
the^lSth century. 

The first blow to the Mellmon Treaty was 
dealt by the great Portuguese minister, Pombal. 
The market for British goods was restricted by 
sumptuary laws and by the systematic protec¬ 
tion of native industry. In 1767 it was 
reckoned that our exports to Portugal bad 
fallen from £1,500,000 to £735,000, and that 
the balance of the precious metals had sunk to 
£105,000. The dissatisfaction tlms created 
facilitated Pitt's negotiations with France, and 
art. 6 of the famous commercial treaty of 1786 
stipulated that “the wines of France, imported 
directly from tliat country, s' U pay no highei 
duties in Groat Britain than inyse now paid by 
the wines of Portugal.*’ Tliis was a virtual 
abrogiition of the Methuen Treaty, but the 
subsequent outbreak of the long wars with th< 
French republic and empire prevented the non 
agreement from being fully carried out Dur¬ 
ing the war, Portuguese wdnes paid Os. Id. a 
gallon and French wines 13a. 9d., and thus 
port retained its ascendency over burgundy 
and claret during the iwirly part of the Ifitl 
century. In 1825 the dntic.s wore reduced. 



but the same proportion was retained, and it 
was not till 1832 that Lord Althorpo, os 
chancellor of the exchequer, carried the equalisa¬ 
tion of duties ujwn foreign wines at 5s. 6d. per 
gallon. In 1836 Portugal fonnally roleflsed 
England from the obligations of the Methuen 
Treaty.* 

[Ad^ni Smith, Wealth of Nations^ bk. iv. 
ch. 6.—A]acj»lifrson, Annals of Comnurce^ vol. ii. 
—Leone Tjevi, of lii-itish Comnierce. ] 

\ R. L. 

M ETRIC SYSTlilM— England. The acUon 
of England in rps 2 >cct to the metric system of 
weiglits and measures has been characterised 
by precisely the same slowtiess and vacillation 
Rs has been described under the heading of 
Dkcimal System in relation to coinage. Had 
it not been taken uj), with more or less 
of zeal and jicrseveratice, by various private 
indiindiials in the last hundred ycais, no 
English govonimeiit or its executive would 
have so^inuch as given it a tliought. S|)aco 
e/yinprls us to do no more than briefly refer to 
what was done during tlic second half of the 
niiietceiiLh century. Entirely throngli jnlvato 
agitation, and mainly through that of the 
Metric Association, founded in London by some 
few leading men of science and business, a 
j)arlia.meii{ary committee was named in 1862 
for the consideration of suggested reforms in 
our system of weiglits and measures. They 
recoinmeTided, with unanimity, a cautious but 
steady introduction of tbo metric system, and 
its legalisation, but not conqiulaorily until 
sanctioned by the general conviction of the 
])ublic, and that a department of the board of 
trade sliould undertake the care and verification 
of the standards under the now system, and 
spread the knowledge of it in govennr-^nt 
d( partments and among the people, and use 
it alongside the jiresont system in levying 
cu.‘'toms duties and in government contracts. 
It w is also to bo made one of the srljccts for 
examination in conqietitions for entering the 
civil service. The gramme was to bo used as 
a weight for foreign letters and bools at the 
post-office. The metric system was to be 
tanglit in aP schools receiving g?*aiita of public 
money. The recommendation of the Intor- 
iiatioual Statistical Congress, as to its use in 
our public statistics, was adopted ; this was 
that its use should bo allowed in private parlia¬ 
mentary bills, and metric and imperial measures 
exclusively used until the former came to bo 
generally adopted. A bill was inti'oduced into 
parliament to make the chief of these recom- 

1 Contemporary cpinion dif.cred as to the effect of 
the impost. 

"Firm dlld erect the Caledonian Btooa, 

Good was his mutton nnd his claret good. 

‘ Let him drmh port,' th', English statesman cried. 

Ha drank the poison and his spirit died." 

Contra 

« Drink the port; the claret’s dear, Brsklno, Lrskina 

Te’ll get fou on't, never fear, my jo Brskine." 


mendations com]>ulsory at a date to be flxed^ 
say at end of three or more years. In com¬ 
mittee the government ol»jected to tlio com¬ 
pulsory provision, .and substituted a permissive 
bill which was agreed to, and hceanio tlio 
“Metric Act” of 1804. In 1808 a hill, after¬ 
wards abandoned, was hronglit in to introduce 
tlie metric system by comimlaion, after a jieriod 
to be inserted by govorniiient. In 1871 a bill 
with the same object was introduced, but Mr. 
J. B. Smith, then member for Rlockport, who 
had long laboured with the Metric Association 
in discussing and ai'ranging the terms of this 
bill, was defeated on a second reading by a 
majority of five. In the last quarter of the 
century, mainly arising from tlio decease of 
some of the most active and influential niembors 
of the Meti’ic Association, and partly fioin the 
few survivors being tired of the apatliy of tlie 
general public on this que.stion, there arose a 
certain positive rctrogi’essioii in the interest 
taken in it. At the close of the century a 
new body, under the revived name of the 
Decimal Association, again took it up, and 
a parliamentary commitloe, after resuming 
the task of baking evidence, rejuirted almost 
unanimously iu favour of legalising the metric 
weights and measures iiiimcdiaUdy, aud of 
making their use obligatory at tlie end of two 
years, with provision for teaching the system 
in the meanwhile in every public school as 
a noeessaiy and integral part of arithmetic. 
It would bo a welcome sign of progress, 
in the public advantages expected to accrue 
from the recently elected strong governmeiit 
and executive, these recommeudations wore 
allowed to I'csult in a complcto reform. This 
ought, however, in our opinion, to be extended 
also to coinage, as if so important a stop in the 
commercial and ^ liiy life, and in the education 
of the jieople, he oiico taken, it should not bo 
in a piecemeal, but in a complete manner. The 
precedents of other European countries should 
bo kept in vitw. They have not feared the 
change, but, greatly to their advantage, have 
successfully carried it through. k. ji. 

METRIC SYSTEM (France, etc.), the system 
of w.nght8 and measures estahli.shed in France 
by the law of 18 germinal, year III. (17lh March 
1796), and sjpeo adopted by a gi-eut number of 
other countries. The idea of a scientific basis 
for a standard from which all weights and 
measures could be derived had been put forward 
a century earlier by the astronomer Picard, The 
unit ho proposed for his standard was the length 
of a ^lendulura, beating one secondat the sea-level 
at forty-five degrees of latitude. No uniform 
system of weights and measures then existed in 
Fran», and although the fowc, and, the liwe, 
were common expressions, the length of the one, 
and the weight of the other varied in the 
different provinces, and even between towns of 
the same province. A general reform of the 


TaiiouB systems was one of the desiderata con> 
tained in several of the “cahiors" submitted to 
^ j^taU Gimraiix which preceded the revolu¬ 
tion of 1789, and the subject was taken up 
by the constituent assembly on a proposal by 
Talleyrand. By a royal decree of the 8th of 
May 1790, the king of England was to be 
invited to a]>point a commissiou of savants to 
meet one of Kieiich academicians, and dcteriniuo 
the length of the jwndulum, as proposed by 
Picard. Political events prevented the execution 
of this project, but the French academy of 
sciences named a committee formed of Boida, 
Lagrange, Laplaeo, Mongo, and Condorcoi, to 
carry out the work. That boily, however, set 
aside Picard’s plan of the length of a pendulum 
as the basis of the new system, as well as a 
proposal to take a fraction of the length of tlie 
equator, and adopted as the initial measure, to 
bo called the mUrc, the ton millionth part of a 
quarter of the terrestrial meridian, with decimal 
multiples and divisions. Tlicre, however, 
remained to determine the length of the quod- 
mnts. Many savants Imd, during the century, 
taken measurements of parts of the meiidian, 
but the results dilfercd considerably. Picanl 
fixed the length of the degree at 57,060 toises 
of six feet. Some astroimmers put the degree as 
high as 57,422 toises, others as low as 56,760. 
Fresh surveys wore ordered, and Lelambre and 
Mechain were charged in 1792 to measure the 
arc of the moiidiaa between Dunkirk and Mont 
Jouy near Barcelona. Those limits were selected 
as being at al)Out equal distances, the one from 
the north pole, the other from the equator, 
each extremity being at the sea level. The 
roault of their labours, which 8i)rcad over a 
period of seven years, was to fix the distance 
from the poles to the equator at 5,130,740 
toises, a ton millionth part of.y^hich was taken 
as the standard mitre. Tlie length of the 
degree according to their calculation was 67,008, 
toises, differing but slightly from the 67,060 
toises obtaiued by Picard more than a century 
earlier. A committee of weights and measures 
was then appointed to complete the work, by 
composing a system of weights and measures 
based on the metre, with decimal multijfies and 
divisions. To indicate the multiples the Greek 
prefixes, deea ton, Jiccto a hundred, kilo a 
thousand, and myria ten thousand, were 
adopted ; and for the divisions, the Latin, 
deci a tenth, cerUi a hundredth, milli a 
thousandth. A ddcamUi'e is consequently a 
linaftl measure of ten nUtres, a dddmUre a tenth 
of a metre, a kilorrUtrc, the ordinary measuro of 
road distances, one thousand metres, a mUli- 
mitre a thousandth of a m&tre. Other measures 
and weights are derived from the m^tre.^ For 
lurface measu^ment the unity is the square of 
a m^tre on each side; mth the multiples square 
d^m^tre, having sides of ten metres, and the 
dtriaioni a^quare decim^tre^ or sides of one- 


tenth of a m^tre, etc. For laud lueamu'erneut, 
the square d^camHre, containing 100 square 
metres, is called an are, and 100 ares, or 10,000 
square metres, an hectare. For solids tlw 
principal measure is the cubic metre of a square 
m^tre on each of the six faces, tlie same bulk of 
water forming the ton weight of liquids. The 
litre is a thousandtii part of the ton^ or a 
measure having a tenth of a mcti‘ 0 , or ten 
ceutimHi'cs on ea(;h face. Tl^ weiglit unit is 
also derived from the meosu^munt oniqulds, 
a cubic centimetre, or cube of one hundicdtli of 
a metre on each face of distilled water, at the 
temperature of greatest density, fonu'ng the 
(jraviTfie; a thousand grainiues make the/.tVo- 
graminc, or French double pound, which is Iho 
[>riuoi|w.l commercial unity of weight. The 
division of the metre and Ihc gramme into one 
thousandth parts, the viillimUre and the 
milligramme, permitscalculationsof great niojty, 
and those weights and measures ai*e now 
commonly employed in the sciences a»id indus¬ 
trial arts in countries winch have nc*.t adopted 
the metric system generally. 

Comi)arative tables of the English e<puvalenl8 
of the French weights and measures are to be 
found in most books of arithructic and works 
of reference, and it will suffice here to state 
that the mHre is 39'370 inches, or 1'093 
yards ; ihc litre, 61*027 cubic inchw, or 1‘760 
pints; the hectolitre, 2 *751 bushels; thogramnie, 
16‘432 grains ; the kilogramme, 32'150 ounces 
troy, or 2'204 pounds avoirdupois; the square 
m^tro, 10*764 square feet; the licctolitre, dry 
measure, 2*761 bushels; the kilolitre, or ton 
raoasurement 36*316 cubic feet. Conversely 
the English inch is 0'0‘25 metres; the yard, 
0*914 mfetrea ; the mile, 1609*31 metres; the 
sqfiaro yard, 0*836 square mkres; the acre, 
0*404 hectares; the pint, 0*667 litres; thp 
gallon, 4*643 litres; the bushel, 86*347 litres; 
the grain, 6*479 centigrammes; the ounce avoir¬ 
dupois, 28*849 grammes; the pound, 4-53*692 
grammes; the ewi, 60*802 kilogrammes. In 
the above eipiivalents decimal figures beyond 
throe in number are omitted. 

The metric system was definitely constituted 
by a law of the 10th December 1799, and 
became compulsory from November 1801, but 
did not apply to the currency. The famoiui law 
of the 7th Germinal year xl (28th March 1803), 
however, established the n letary system on 
its present bases, the weight uf the coin being 
fixed in grammes with decimal subdivisions of 
the franc into docimra and centim<», or tenths 
and hundredths of the franc. The new system 
had to contend with old habits and prejudice. 
The population continued to employ old names 
adapted to divisions of the new weights and 
measures, such as a foot of a third of the metre, 
an aune or ell of 1 *20 metres, a pound of 600 
grammes, an arymt or acre of two-fifths of an 
hectare, etc., and those infractions of the law 


were tolerated by 8UccessU*e governments until 
a law was passed in 1837, interdicting, from the 
let January 1840, under severe penalties, the 
use of any other weights and measures than 
those of the metric system. The pi-incipal 
exceptions to tlio use of the metric or decimal 
system in France, are in the divisions of time, 
and th| measurement of angles, for which the 
old numeration is preserved, and all attempts 
to bring those (in^ntitios into concordance with 
the system have>Jjeen abandoned. Absolute 
perfection is dillicult, and the original idea of 
taking for the standaid a certain and incon¬ 
testable lineal measure has not been completely 
realised. Since the first railro was cast in 
platinum, and deposited at the archives in an 
iron safe, secured with four locks, other measure¬ 
ments of tlio meridian have been taken, and 
have proved that the real length of the quadrant 
is 6,#31,180 toiseSy or 440 more than obtained 
by Dolainbro and Mechain. The latter of those 
savants l^aid to have himself discovered an error 
in liis calculations, but did not dare to reveal it 
for fear of raising doubts on all the work of the 
commission. Tin- metre has remained as first 
establiohcd, in spite of that imperfection. 

An international convention met in Paris in 
1876, and decided on the formation of a per- 
njanent bureau of metric woigbte and measures. 
The countries represented were France, llclgium, 
Ptiily, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Uossia, iSirkey, the United States of America. 
Argentina, Peru, and Venezuela. England dui 
not send any delegate, but gave her adhesion 
in 1884, and some other states, including Ja]>an, 
have since joined in. The intematioual bureau 
is c«tablislicd in a government building, in the 
park of St. Cloud, with a permanent 8.aff 
charged to make and provide prototypes of the 
m&tre and the kilogramme, the expense being 
borne in common. Besides the original miiti-e, 
presuwed at the Paris archives, exa't repro¬ 
ductions ore also deposited at the Observatory, 
and the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
The international j)rototypes are made of 90 
parts of platinum, and 10 of iridium, and have 
a length of 102 continietres, the m^tre being 
marked by indented linos at one contimUre 
from each end. liiost of the states above named 
have adopted entirely the metric system, others, 
including England, have legalised it, while a 
third class of states have decimal monies, 
weights, and measures, not concording with the 
metric fiyst^, but which are a step towards it, 
and will facilitate a future adhesion to it The 
merits of the system as a whole are so universally 
admitte<^ that they do nut require to be demon- 
Btiated. 

[P. Leyssenne, Traiti <i Ariihmit^e. —^Larouase, 
Grand biciionnairt du xiaf. SUcU («.».)—Duver- 
gier, CdUectUm des Lois et DSmts de^is 1788.] 

T.L. 


METROPOLIS, Manaoembnt of (eee aim 
Companies, City of London). For purpoiee 
of local government London ia divided into 
two distinct areas, the County of the City of 
London and, outside the City Boundary, the 
County of London, tlie two together forming 
the Administrative County of London. The 
former oorajffiscs the area within tlie old city 
walls, and some distiicts near, in all some 673 
acres, about one S(|uare inili*, with a popula¬ 
tion by day (1911) of 364,061 and by nigbt 
19,667. The corporation of the City oi London 
consists of the mayor, (jonmionalty, and citizens 
of tlio City of London. The oleotivo bodies 
are tlio livoryinon and the rukqiayora. Tlie 
Liveiiy are the freemen of the city coiupaniee 
or gilds, which are now (1912) 77 in number, 
and have 8667 livciyineu entitled to vote 
in common hall. 'I’ho ratings are 12,747 
in number, giving 31,680 muninijial voters, 
the total assessnieiil being £6,672,277. 'J’ho 
aldermen, 20 in number'-- one for c:ich ward, 
—are chosen by the ratopayera, and hold ofiico 
for life. The aldcnnaii for the ward of Bridge 
Without is not elected by the ratepayers of 
tliat ward, but the seat, when vacant, is taken, 
generally by seniority, by one of the other 
aldermen, whoso wwd immediately elects a 
fresh representative. The ratejiayors also elect 
common councilnien, varying from 4 to 16 for 
each ward, and amounting in all to 206, who 
hold office for one year only, the elections 
taking place annually on St. Thomas's Day. 
The lord mayor, who must previously have 
served the ofiico of slicrifT, is chosen annually, 
on the 29th September, by the court of 
aldermen, from two members of their own 
body selected on the same day by the livery¬ 
men in common hall. Both the selection of 
the livery and the choice of the aldermen 
usually fall upon the next in seniority. The 
two sheriffs are also elected by the livery. 
From the time of Henry I. the livery 
po^essed tlio .igbt to elect both the oity 
sl.erifT and the sheriff of Middlesex, but by 
the Local Government Act of 1888 the last- 
named right was withdrawn, and tlie citizens 
now elect two sheriffs for the city. 

The corporation has complete and exclusive 
powers of bcal government throughout its 
own area, it maintains and controls its own 
police,, and administers justice at the Guild 
Hall and Mansion House. It appoints judges 
to hold courts of absize for criminal cases at 
the Old Bailey—the aldcimon being justices 
of that coiu*t, and throughout the city, and 
having, besides, special powers enabling any of 
them to do alone any act which in any other 
place^cequires the presence of two, justices of 
the peace. The court of aldermen holds 
licensing sessions for the oity. It also ap¬ 
points judges for the trial of civil causes in 
the City of London Court, and the Mayor’s 
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Court, the latter having exclusive jurisdiction 
in* a variety of causes arising out of city 
customs, and also in causes in ei]uity, if aris¬ 
ing entirely within the city. Tlie court of 
aldermen holds separate meetings for its 8p<‘eial 
duties, but for administrative j)Ui-])oses the 
aldermen sit in common council with the 
councillors, and have ('(jual powers. 

The County of London comprises urban and 
subiirhan districts outside the city boundaries, 
extending for some nine or ten miles on every 
side. It covers some 115*8 square miles, with 
a population (1901) of 4,r»09,349. This area 
was formerly without any joint administration, 
its local government Iwing in the hands of the 
vestries of the dilleront parishes. Iii 1855 the 
metrojwlitan board of works was established, 
W’ith powers for drainage, lighting, cleaning, 
and general improvements, but by the Local 
Government Act (1888) this body was sujtcr- 
seded by the London County Council, with 
powers of government over the same area under 
the title of the Administrative County of 
London. This body consists primarily of 118 
councillors, elected by the electors of the 
parliamentary hoi-oughs in the metrojiolis, the 
number of councillors for each division being 
double the number of members rctunicd to 
parliament. The councillors elect a number 
of aldermen, not exceeding one-sixth of tlioir 
own number. From this enlarged body tliey 
elect a chairman, a j»aid deputy, and a vice- 
chairman. All the members of tlio council sit 
together, and have equal powers. The coun¬ 
cillors hold oflicc for throe years, and retiio all 
together. The aldermen hold oflice for six years, 
nine or ten of them retiring cveiy three years. 
At present (1912) there-are 118 councillors 
including trie chairman, and 19 aldermen. 

The rateable value of tlio Administrative 
County (1911) was £44,e76,/i3 (£39,004,430 
for the County of London and i(!5,672,277 for 
the County of the City of London), including 
£40,937 in respect of tlie Inner end Middle 
Temple, the exact relations of which to either 
of the two counties have not been determined. 
Only the general county rate is levied by the 
council over the whole of the Administrative 
County. There is in addition a special county 
rate levied only in the County. This latter 
rate(2’26d. in the £ for 1910-11) relates to 
expenditure for asylums, housing of the working 
cle^ses, industrial and reformatoiy schools, 
inebriate reformatories, minor county bndges, 
etc. The council's debt, Slst March, 1911, was 
£84,372,410, including £16,474,341 advanced 
to other authorities and still outstanding. ' 

For judicial purjKwes the London County 
Council hap power to direct, with the approval 
of the homo secretary, the holding of quarter 
sessions for,the county-of London, and has 
the riglit to petition the crown to ajipoint 
a chairman therefor. The chairman of the 


county council is a justice of the peace eat 
officio. 

The slieriff of the county of London is 
appointed by the crown in the same way as 
the slicriHs of Middlesex and other counties. 

The seheme now (1912) operative for the 
estahlishmont of au Fdueation Connniltee pro¬ 
vides that it shall consist of 50 members and 
iuclndo (i.) tlic chairman, vico-ehairman, and 
deputy-chainnan for the time being of tbo 
council, (ii.) 35 members tlie council, and 
(iii.) 12 other persons co-opted by tlie council, 
of experience in edncalion and acquainted with 
tlie needs of the various schools in London. Of 
these 12 persons, at least iivo are to be women. 

For general erimiual jurisdiction the county 
of London is in the distiict of the Central 
Criminal Court: a district conqirising 209,148 
acres, 8.ay 420 sfpiare miles, including the city, 
with a population (1901) of 6,101,664. The 
Central Criminal Court holds quarter sej<si(Hi8 
and sessions every month. For jiolieinjurisdie. 
lion the county of London is comi»i itAjd, by Us-t 
of 1829, in the Metropolitan Police District, 
which exteiifls over a radius of 15 miles from 
Charing Cross, .and covers 442,746 acres, or 692 
square miles, not ineluding the city, liaving a 
population (1911) of 7,233,306. The metropo¬ 
litan police are under the direct cou(r<d of parlia¬ 
ment, acting through a eoramissioncr apf)ointe<l 
by the homo secretary. The expcns<‘s are 
limited to the equivalent of a rate of Od., j)ro- 
po8od(1912)toberaised tolId.in tlie£,towards 
which grants equivalent to a rate oi' -Id. in the 
£ arc made out of the Imjx'rial Excdiequcr. 

Many imjiortant mattei’s relating to the 
health of the inntropolift, such as fever and 
small-pox hospitals, and the caro of iiubecilea, 
are under tlie control of the mclroi)olitaii 
a.‘.ylums board, one-fourth (18 out of 73) of 
whose members are nominated by the local 
government board, the remaining 56 being 
elected by tbo different boards of guardians. 

The control of the docks and the river 
Thames below Teddington is in the hands 
of the Port of London Authority, a body of 
28 members, 18 being elected by payers of 
dues, owners of river-craft, and wharfingers, 4 
appointed by the London County Council, 2 by 
the City Corporation, 2 by the Board of Trade, 
1 by the Admiralty, 1 by the Trinity House. 

The water-sujiply is con*^’ died by the MDt^o^ 
politan Water Board (aov of 1902), which 
consists of 66 mcmbei'S, of whom 14 arc nomin¬ 
ated by the London County Council, and the 
remainder by interested municipal bodies. 

The vestries of the different psuishes within 
the county of Ixindon were, by the act .of 1899, 
superseded by borough councils, to the number 
of 28, which consist each of a mayor and a 
certain number of councillors, not to exceed 60, 
who have power to elect aldermen not exceeding 
one-sixth of the number. 




The Heatenancy of London is in a 
commission named by the crown under the 
privy seal, and under act of IC?.*!, and 
consisting of the members and chief officers of 
the corporation, but not all of the councillors, 
and other merchants and bankers of the city 
who are recomn>ended by tlio lord nmyor. 
The coui’t of lieutenants Inis the same ]) 0 \vers 
with rejard to tlio reserve forces as the lords 
licutouaut of the^oniilies. r. w. b. 

METZ NOBLa? 1 See Be Metz-Noblat. 

MEU BL KS. See Imm rubles. 

MEYNIEU, Maiumjs Mary (died in 1877); 
an Englishwoman by birth, married to a 
Ercnchman. She became a widow after fifty 
years of wedded life, but continued to live in 
France. Highly cultivated and accomplished, 
she was one of the few women who have written 
on })olitical cc-onomy, and she was highly sue- 
cessfi^ ill popularising the science. 

Her jiriiicipal works are: IHtme.nts ^iconoviie 
poHtique, ^ statement in a seiics of dialogues 
he|,wecn a teacher and pujul for the use of the 
prhimry ndtmal schools, I’aiis, 1839, 8vo.— 
Iiisloire du paupCrisme anglais, 1811, 8vo. 

A. 0. f. 

MfiZAGTIES, VivANT T>E (18th century), 
believed to he the author of a “letter” on the 
general condition of England, under the initials 
M, V. J». M., is stated hy his translator to have 
bjjeu at the head of the finances of France 
(c. 1704-60). The object of the “letter"is to 
show that the wealth and trade of England 
were not greater than those of France. With 
this view the author examines into the balance 
of trade between England and other countries 
(ineluding Ireland), the national income and 
debt, exchanges, imjiorts and exports of 
hullioi', war expenditure, etc. Ho cdAiClnd^s 
that England, after having been a gainer by 
iier trade <]uring the 17th century, was in 1761 
a loser from a monetary point of view. Ho 
Bupjrorts his argument by statistics from official 
and the best private estimates, and carefully 
considers objections. He calculates that the 
“territorial income'' of England about 1760 
was £20,000,000 sterling; also that from two* 
fifths to a third of the national debt was held 
by foreigners. 

lidan generalist raisonnS de VAiujleierre, depuis 
la fin de 1761; ou LeltredM. L. 6*. I), 
tur leproduit des ierres et du commerce de VAngle- 
ierre, par M. V. D. M, 1762; translated into 
English under the title A general view of England 
respecting its policy, trade, commerce, taxes, ddtis, 
produce of land, cdonies, manners, etc., argwmen- 
tativdy sUxUd from Vie year 1600 to 1762, in a 
letter to M, L. C. D. hy M. F. h. M., London, 
1766. [8^ Andrew Houke.] 

rCoquelm and GuiUaumin, Diciionnairt de 
V&;on(mie politique, 1854.—R. Giffen, 

Growth of Capital, London, 1889.] n. h. H. 

MICHAELIS, Otto (1826-1890), was 
•Qccossirely a journalist, a member of tho 
TOL. 11* 


Prussian chamber of deputies, of the imporia) 
Eeichstag, and a councillor of the German 
chancery. He was one of the most steadfast and 
brilliant representatives of the Gorman free- 
trading party ; when Prince Bismarck’s leanings 
toward a protective policy became notorious, 
ho resigned his oflico in the imperial chancery, 
but was j)laced at the head of tho boaid of the 
Invalidc^ifonds. He was with Julius Fauuheu 
{q.v.) one of tho founders of tho Vicricljahr- 
ichrifl and an honorary member of the Cobden 
Club. 

After having pnbli.shod a book against the state 
monopoly of railways {Das Monopol der Eisen- 
1861), Michaclis later on slio^ved himself 
willing to make concessions on this subject ; his 
Vol/anoirlhscltaftliche Schriften, 2 ^ol.s., 1867, 
which deal wiUi the nniuiigement of railways, the 
commercial crisis of 1857, commercial speculations, 
public loans and banking, and his contributions to 
tlio Vieridjahrschrift, deserve to be noticed. In Ids 
chapter on value {Das Kapdol votnWerthe), which 
first came out in the same periodical, he slates 
that the notion of value is purely subjective, and 
springs from the efTorts to be made in order to 
get posRcssiou of a thing, leaving asiile the fuither 
purjiose of exchange. He was a strong o)»ponent 
of a litluciary circulation of bank-notes, e. ca. 

MICHEL, Francisquk (1809-1887), editor 
of the first volume of the Gjuscod Rolls {RClcs 
Gascons) in tho CoUedion dcs DoextmeMs Inidils, 
of municipal records of Bordeaux, etc. Ilia 
writings, chiefly on anticpiarian subjects, are 
numerous. 

His liistaire du Cimvierce et de la Navigation 
de ilordcanx. (2 vols., Bonlcaux, 1867-68), entirely 
based ou iocnl and on national {English and 
French) records, is highly esteenusl and lull of in¬ 
formation on the intercourse between Bonlcaux and 
England during the period of English doniinioo. 

E. ca. 

MIDDLEMAN. A “middleman,” in tho 
broadest sense, i? one thi'ongli whoso hands 
goods jjass from one trader to another or to a 
consumer. 0\viiig to tho inaccurate habits 
of thought pn alcut rcsjiecting economics, 
the tenii has acipiired a dyslogistic moaning 
in fonsequence of the considerable profits 
which lU'e frequently made by tho persons or 
corpontioiis included under it. Tho middle¬ 
man is supjxiscd in some mysterious and blame¬ 
worthy manner to have insinuated himself 
between the jiroducer and the consumer, taking 
an exorbitant profit from both, and various 
wild schcinca have from time to time been 
devised for “oliiiiinatiog tlfo middleman” who 
is figured by half-educated people as a pereon 
witli no real raison d'Hre, since ho performs no 
usofwl function. This idea is, in tho main, 
almuid, but like most widely spread opinions 
it is b^od on a tnith. To get rid ol,all inter¬ 
mediate agencies between producer and con¬ 
sumer is a dream which even tlio most rabid 
assailant of the middleman would admit to be 
impossible of realisation, >but there is no doubt 

3 0 
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that in coi-tain cases middlemen oontinuo to 
obtain business long after the oconoiuic justi¬ 
fication for their existence has coased. To do 
what has always been the custom is easic]* than 
to strike out a now path, and for this reason 
people follow the old ways in their daily busi¬ 
ness unless a very great advantage can he 
shown to result from a change. 

Co-oi'KUATioN as applied to Distribution 
is a device, and a very efl'eolivo device, for 
getting rid of a number of middlemeu. Varions 
attempts have been made to “ bring producer 
and consumer together,” especially iu the case 
of agricultural produce, the profits of the sales¬ 
man, iu the case of meat especially, being 
supposed to be excessive. They probably are 
in many cases ; for though retail tradesmen are 
fierce compotitoi's one with another in large 
towns, their comi>ctitiou does not take the 
form of cutting down prices to any serious 
extent, end in small towns a practical monopoly 
of the supjtly of such articles as meat often 
exists. Aloreovor, the strong demand arising 
from the wants of the big towns, especially 
London, tends to keep up prices, for the London 
salesman would be quick to take advantage of 
any unusual cheapness. It is, however, difUcult 
to avoid the conclusion that middlemen are 
essential to nearly all busincf^es involving 
movements of commodities over considerable 
distances, and as there is couq>ctition even 
among them, their profits cannot be more, on 
the average, than the services rendered justify, 
though occasionally an excessive profit may be 
made for a time. w. ii. 

MIDDLE PRICE. Dealers on the stock 
exchange, when asked the price of a given 
security, sometimes say, “ 67 middle,” or some 
other middle price, at whitjh they arc not 
prepared to deal, but which is half way be¬ 
tween the prices which buyer's offer and sellers 
are prepared to accept. A middle }»rice is 
therefore not a formal Quotation (y.v.), 
•although ti’ansactions are sometimes based on 
it (see also Mailoik). a. k. 

MIL. The 1000th i>art of a monetary unit. 
It is perhaps more frequently applied to the 
United States dollar than to any other coin. 
The small^t United Slates coin issued appears 
to bo a copper half-cciit, of which $39,920.11 
coined by the miut of Philadelphia were 
stated to be outstanding in 1894. These 
liolf-cents eachs=:2j mils. The value of the 
mil is about | of IM'artUing. 

\R^ort of the Director of th£ United States 
Mint, 1894. The mil was proposed us the 
smallest coin of the Dbcimal Bvsrim [q.v.) 
Some comments on the use of the mil will bo found 
in Bflgehot, A Universal Moneif, pp. 45-.62, 2nd 
ed. 1889. 

MILL. JC mill is properly ‘*an engine or 
machine for grinding or comminuting any 
mbetaaoe *\j[Webster)^ and is an implement 


of great antiquity, its rudimontaiy fonn being 
]>reservod in the qucni or hand-mill from time 
immemorial used for grimliug corn, and occa¬ 
sionally to bo met with still in remote places. 
At what i>eriod iu the history of ancient civilisa¬ 
tion mills of a larger construction began to be 
used is uiiccrtsiin j but a jjcreistcut tradition, 
founded on a remark of Strabo’s, points to tbe 
first water-driven corn mill as having been in 
use near the ])alaco of Mil^iridates, in Asia 
Minor, who died 03 u.c. ^.cli mills were intro¬ 
duced into Dritain by the Romans, and were 
common throughout Europe during the middle 
ages. Gradually they were ajiplied to other 
pui’jtoses, to grinding colours, crushing oil, and 
sawing stone and timber. Later still a use 
was found for them in connection with metal 
manufacture; as an alternative to hammering 
by hand; and in te.\tilc manufacture, iu the 
special process of fulling,^ or pounding ^rioth. 
At the time of the introduction of the modern 
Factory Systkm their utility was cx,Scudcd in a 
variety of directions ; and about tlpo same t^ne 
that astonishing scries of mechaiiical inventions 
commenced which resulted in the possibility 
of spinning, and at length of tceaviiig, by 
maeliinory. The places wliere these operations 
wore i)erfonned seem to liave been called at 
first mills or factories indifferently, partly, we 
may judge, because of the extension of tlieir 
utilities in thwe directions, jiarf.ly because 
many old mills—corn mills and fulling mills— 
were then turned into factories. I'lio earlier 
factory acts, accordingly, made no distinction 
between tlicse terms, and the original technical 
signification of the former seemed iu some 
danger of being lost in this connection. Subse¬ 
quently tlic term mill was dropped, except in 
ctrtain specific relations which are defined, as 
'mill-gearing, iron mill, but a surviral of this 
confusion of nometiclaiurc may still bo noted 
in the factory districts, where tliat jiart of a 
textile manufactory whore sphniing is carried 
Oil is often spoken of as distinctively the mill, 
whilst the jiart where weaving is performed is 
called the factory, with obvious reference to 
those earlier meanings. 

[John Bet;kmau, Uistory of Inventions, articles 
“Corn Mills,” “Saw Mills” (Bohn’s edition).— 
U. W. Cooko-Taylor, Introdudioif to a Hi&Uyry ef 
the Factory System, cli. i.] B. w. c. t. 

I “ The oi^nitlou of fulling 'e a sufilcicntly ne&t' 
resombluiice iu the earlier ana ))io,4r processes of mil) 
weak, not to appear utterly foreign from the older 
conception of a null, and was in fact sometimes called 
'milling,' in obvious accord with this view. Boon, 
however, the term began to include other processes 
more remote. In Ifi&l complaint is made to parliament 
of the establishment of 'gigge mlllB’—contrivances, 
that is, for raising a pile or nap ou cloth, a process, 
therefore, wherein little trace of the orlgiLal'meaning 
of the word 'tiiiir remains; and at length vHwHng, 
spinning, and a variety of operations dealing witli the 
treatment of flbrous material are found spokou of as 
performed in mills; oi>crationa wherrin the original 
technical signiflcaticm is altogetlier lost” (Cooke-Tayloft 
Introduction to UUtory of Fadory SyMm, p. 11). 




MILL, James (1773-1836) was born in tlio 
village of Norlhwatcr Bridge, Forfarsliiro. His 
father was a shoemaker. His early years wore 
exempted from the drudgery of manual labour 
by the disceniing partiality of his iiioilicr. lie 
was sent to the imivcrsiLy o|‘ Ediuburgli at the 
ago of seventeen, and having completed the 
usual stitdics, became licensed as a jrreachcr. 
But abtandoniug this career, Mill went to 
London in 1802^ and supported himself by 
literature. lie mai^l^iMl in 1806, and in course 
of time had a laniily of nine cliildrcn— 
“conduct than which nothing could bo more 
op])osed,” as liis son says, “to tlic opinions 
wliich, at least at a later period of his life, he 
sLrcnuou.sly upludd.” vStiuggling and burdened 
as he was, ho liad tlie energy to compose a great 
book, The Uistury of huUa. The publication 
of tliis work in 1818 led to Mill’s obtaining a 
lucratTvo ajtjroinlmcut in the India olhce. IJis 
IKisition in the ollirc continued to rise in dignity 
and cmoliiftiont ii]) to his death. 

Idill’s caiilest A\ork was economic, An Essay 
o% the Impolicy of a Eonuty on the Exportation 
of Grain and on Ulc Triwiphs which oinjht to 
regulate the Commerce of Grain, 1804; u rare 
})ainphlct which, from M‘Culloch’8 notice of 
it, seems to have refern’d to the restrictions on 
tlic tiado between England and li eland. In 
1^07 he wioto Commarc d<fcnded: an Answer 
to the Aiyuhicnls hy which Mr. Epcnce, Mr. 
Cobbdt, and olheis, have attempted to prrove that 
Commerce is nob a source of National Wealth, 
which led to his acquaintance with Kicardo. 
'J’ha advantages of the Ici’ritorial division of 
labour arc well expounded ; but the following 
viev of the gain by international exchange 
appc.n-8 Iwss orthodox: “Whenever a eirgo of 
goods of any sort is exjrorteil, and a cargo of 
other goods bouglit w'itli the jauceeds of the 
fornrer is im]tovlod, whatever the goods im- 
porled (xcoed in value \i.e. money-value, as 
the context shows] tho goods exported beyond 
the expense of importation is so much clear 
gain to the countiy.” In 1808, reviewing 
Thomas Smith, “Money and Exchange‘'in the 
Edinburgh IMew, Mill asserts the juinciple 
that money is a commodity, and thus de¬ 
scribes its uses. “ First we go to market with 
money. Secondly, we account by moans of 
it. . . . Abstract ideas or ideal standards 
ore of no use in going to market,” or for any 
other puiqwso. Some years later (1816-23) 
Mill contributed several articles to llie suj>plo- 
ment to tho Encyclopxdia Britannica (1823), 
of which' the most famous, criticised by 
Macaiday, Edivhiirgk Beriew, 1829, is that on 
Qovemm^. Tlio articles in the Suj>plement 
which most deserve notice here are on Banks 
of Savings, Beggars, Bmefit Societies, and 
Colemes; containing strong assertions of tho 
Malthusian doctriuo (see esiwcially p. 246 of 
SupplernenU, vol. i.). The article on ExTwmUls 


ti-eals oni^ of the i>olitical principles of the 
French scliool. 

Much of the matter contained in the writings 
which have been rofci red to is presented in a 
summary fnim in Mill's masterpiece, ElemeiUs 
of Volilieal Economy. This composition origi¬ 
nated in 1819, as J. S. Mill tells us, in 
instructions given to him by his lather in 
the course of their daily walks. Tho absti’acta 
of these lesson.s, ]>ie}»arcd by tlie son, served 
tho lather os notes from uhich to write his 
hook, which was published in 1821. A 
second edition— considerably altered— appeared 
in 1824; a third in 1S2C. Seieral of the 
altciations in tho third edition were founded 
on criticisms made by J. S. Mill and his 
friends. Although the book, in J. S. Mill’s 
wolds, “has now for some time iinished its 
woik,” it is .still inteicsling as a typo of the 
classical political economy (.1. S. Mill’s AuiO‘ 
bioifrayhy, p. 121). Tlie capible author pro¬ 
posing “to compose a schoolbook of political 
economy” (Prelaco) “an epitome of tlio 
science” (eh. iii. § 10), and professing “to 
have made no discovery ” (I’lefacc), is naturally 
regarded as tho interpreter of his contem¬ 
poraries, especially of Ricardo his intimate 
friend (cp. Prof. Ashley on the riehabiHLaLUm of 
llkardo, Ecoxiomic Journal, vol. i. pp. 478-479). 
Admirable as the work is, consideied as a sum¬ 
mary representation of received theories, there 
arc two features of the original which seem to 
bo exaggerated in the miniature picture (1). 
With M'Culloch, James Mill represents value 
as depending wholly on quantity ol' labour (cp. 
M'Culloch, Brindples of Bolitical Economy, pt. 
iii. § 1). Ho explains away the part plnyed 
by waiting (as we should now say). “If the 
wine which is put in the cclljir is iueica.sed in 
value one-tenth W being kept a year, one- 
tenth more of labour may be comctly con¬ 
sidered as having been expended upon it.” 
. . . “How then can it [time] create value? 
'Time is a mere abijti-act term. It is a word, 
a sound” {Elements, 2nd ed. p. 97-90). This 
vicM is criticised with just severity by S. Bailey 
(Crilical Dissertation on Value). (2) The 
theory of pojmlation as presented by James 
Mill ap])ear8 particularly dismal; owing ]«irtly 
to his vciy priparious “proof that capital has 
a less tendency Ilian j)opulalion to increase 
rapidly ” {Elcvwvls, ch. ii. § 2, art. 3), partly 
to his not taking sulHcient account of iiniu'ove- 
ment in the arts of production. “Thogi'aud 
practical problem, therefore, is to find the means 
of limiting births.” A more original feature is 
the proposal to tax additions to rent—J. S. 
Mill's “unearned increment.” 

Upon the whole political economy, as treated 
by James Mill, may affoid one of tho advantages 
wliicU he claims for tlio science in tho dialogue 
entitled “Whether Political Etionomy is useful" 
{Londxm Review, 1836) namely, contemplative 
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pleasure. Even Dr. Ingram allows to the 
Elemnts “iho character of a work of art.” 
But Mill’s work does not afford another 
advantage which he claims for political 
economy in the same dialogue, namely, a 
“comprcliensive commanding view” such as 
that by which a general is enabled to realise 
his practical purpose. James Mill’s work in 
political economy, as in politics, seems to ho 
vitiated by the excessive use of deductive 
reasoning—what his son calls the geometrical 
method {Logic, hk. vi. ch. viii.). His principal 
services to political economy were indirect— to 
have instigated Ricardo to write (see J. S. Mill’s 
Auiobiographi/) and to have boon the father 
and the teacher of J. S. Mill. 

[Life, by Professor Bain, 1882.— J. S. Afill, 
by Professor Bain (full of references).—MaeVey 
Napier, CorresponUenr^. — J. S. Mill’s AvtoMo- 
grajihij. —Mrs. Grote’s Personal Life of George 
Qrote, i)p. 21-25. See an exposition of fallacies on 
rent tithes, and containing an examination of Mr. 
Ricardo’s theory of rent, viz. the doctrine of the 
impossibility of a general glut and other proposi¬ 
tions of the modem school. . . . Being in the form 
of a review ol the tbiid eililion of Mr. Mill’s EU’ 
inentsof Political Keoiwiiiy,yiy PerronetThoiniisoii. 
—UisUryof Theories (f Prckuction and JHstribu- 
tion, by £. Caiman.] v. y. k. 
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ISarly Works, p. 76C ; K^says on some UnsHflrd Questions 

of Pol. Fx., p. 7&0; Prinriples qf Political Kconony, 

p. 757 ; OUkt Works, p. 703. 

John Stuaut Mill (1806-1873), was the 
eldest SOD of Jamics Mill, by whom he was 
educated. The teacher was exacting, the pupil 
precocious ; and John, at a marvellously early 
age, attained proficiency in all tho 2 >Hnc’pal 
branches of Icaniing, particularly the bjiccu- 
lative sciences. At tlie ago of thirteen ho 
received from his father peripatetic lectures on 
political economy; and it must have been 
about the same ^leiiod that, in his own words, 
“Mr. Ricardo invited mo to his house and to 
walk with him in order to converse upon tho 
subject” {Autobiography, p. 54). At tlio age 
of sixteen he wrote in the Traveller in defence 
of RicAiino and James Mill, his first appearance 
in x>rint. Ho contributed i'reipicntly to tho 
Weslminsfcr Review, which JjMis started in 
1824, thirteen ai’ticles, he says {ibid. p. 97), 
of wliich only some ai-e specified by him. 
Those on tho game laws, the law of libel, and 
tho corn laws, attest the versat ility and jn-e- 
cocionsness of the writer. Among tlie “re¬ 
views of books of political economy,” which he 
speaks of having written, may probably be 
placed the review of the Critical Dissertation on 
Value (liy S. Bailey) in tho fifth misihcr of 
the Westminster (Jan. 1826). The relation of 
cost of ju’odhction to value is, according to the 
writer, like the relation of the pendulum to a 
the movei^ent of a, clock—a regulator, not 


a cause. Demand is the cause of value. 
Tlie issue between tho author of tho DissertOr 
timi and James Mill as to the influence of 
Distance in Time on value is avoided. 

Other youthful essays were iniblishcd in the 
Parliamentary History and Review, tho first 
two numbers of which relating to the sessions 
1826 and 1826 are to bo found in the Bodleian. 
The first contains—beside tho article on the 
Catholic Association, ackn*hvledged by Mill 
{Autobiography, p. 118)^ some remarks on 
combination and combination laws {Review, for 

1825, p. 730), which may perlia]»s bo attri¬ 
buted to Mill. Tho theory that “tho rate of 
wages must in the long run depend on the 
relation between the cajntal of a country and 
its population,” is cini>loyed to prove Iho im¬ 
possibility of raising general wages by com¬ 
bination. I’he second number contains an 
article headed Paper Currennj — Com^nerdal 
Distress, justly roferred to in the Autobiography 
{loe, dt.), as an “elaborate ess!iy.” The 
remarks on tbcoiy and cxiioriencc {Ueview'f for 

1826, pj). 654-659), and on the “double 
standard” {Hist., p. 659) are characteristic. 
This essay and tliat on tin* Recmi’IIooi rv jniii- 
ciple in Ooinmcrce arc described by Mill (in his 
Autobiography) as “original thinking.’* 'iliey 
w’ere not, however, included by him among the 
articles which he has republished in his Dis¬ 
sertations and l)iscussions. Among ephemeral 
writings which have not been reprinted may 
bo noticed the Notes on Newspapers in the 
Monthly Repository oi ISS-I. They evince that 
rare union of qualities which he himself has 
cliaracteriscd as “practicality” and devotion 
to “large generalisations” {Autobiography, p, 
190). Kefcriing to the then burning question 
of trades unions, he maintains tliat workmen 
cannot keeji up tlie rate of wages by combina¬ 
tion, but that they ought not to be prevented 
from learning this by experience {Monthly 
Repository, 1834, jip. 247, 866, 436). 

Meanwhile the young jibilosojihcr had culti¬ 
vated his dialectic powers by taking part in 
debating societies, formed largely but not 
exclusively of the followers of Bentham. The 
picked band which used to moot in the morning 
in Grote’s bouse “brought out new views of some 
to 2 )ies of abstract political economy.” To this 
origin Mill refers the first end fourth of the 
essays, which are contai 1 in the Essays on 
smne Unsettled Questions of i ol, Econ, . . . These 
JSssfiys were written in 1829andl830, but(with 
the exception of the lifth, which a 2 > 2 >cared in 
the Westininst^T Review) they did not find a 
publisher till 1844. Tlie Essays deserve to be 
studied os anticipating, and sometijnes trans¬ 
cending, the PolUical ^onomy. 

Of the first essay tho substance, and in large 
part the very words have been embodied in the 
great chapter in the Poliiieal Economy on ‘ ‘ Inter¬ 
national Values” (blc. iil oh, xix.), and in the 


important section which deals with protection 
(jhid. bk, T. cli. iv. § 6), With this should 
be read the |)as.sages in the preface to tlie 
EsmySy which expresses the opinion that tlic 
relaxation of non-protective duties beyond 
what may bo required by interest of the 
revenue should in general be made coutingent 
upon th^ adoption of some coiTesponding 
degree of freedoin of trade by the nation from 
which the commonitics arc itiiportcd. In the 
second essay the inJl%jiice of consnitipUon upon 
production is stated more fully than in the 
passages of the Political Economy which are 
below (p. 758) referred to as corrective of a 
wrong interpretation of the doctiine “Demand 
for commodities is not a demand for labour.” 
In the third essay there is obtained a definition 
of wealth as consisting of “ permanent sources 
of enjoyment,” and a cornjspoiiding definition 
of pn)fi\jotive labour, more philosophical per¬ 
haps tljaii tlie dofinitions which in deference 
to populnr*oj)inion have been adopted in the 
PolUical Eemomy (hk. i. cli. 8). The fourth 
essay ex[>laius and corrects Ricardo’s doctrine 
that “])rolits dej>end upon wages; rising as 
wages fall and falling as wages rise.” The 
justice of the correction will be evident if we 
regard “wages ” as paid in a money of which 
the unit is a product of a constant quantity of 
iaf^our (Ifieardo, Pol. Econ., cli. 1, § 6). But 
this monetaiy standard is not quite perfect, 
and the Ricardian proposition is not ([uiU true, 
unless we use “labour” as short for “effort 
and sacrifice,” and take account of variations 
in the quantity of ahsUncncc or waiting which 
is required ‘or tlio produelion of a unit of the 
sUvrPai J ((•[). Memomndum on varinlions in 
tfie vtihic of the Monetary Slandardy Rc^iort of 
the British AsMociatiou, 1889, § vii.) Tliis 
refiiicinent is reproduced in the Political Earn- 
<my (bk. iii. ch. xxvi. § 3, but not in the 
oorresTKirding passage bk. ii. ch. xv. § 7). In 
the fifth essay the not very epigrammatic defini¬ 
tion of Politkal Economy agrees with that which 
is adopted in the “Preliminary Rema'^ks” of 
the PolitkiU Economy. Discussing the method 
of the Bcienco, Mill holds the balance between 
abstract reasoning and okserviition. The a 
priori method is the only certain or scientific 
mode of investigation. But he who docs 
not “sift and scrutinise the details of every 
sjiocitio experiment must rest contented to take 
no share in practical politics, to have no 
opinion, or to hold it with extreme modesty,” 
on tho apjdications of his doctrinia. There is 
a most weighty caution against tho “danger of 
owrloohing aomctlling.” The only remedy is 
to place Qiicaelf at the point of view of an 
opponent, and cither to discern what he sees or 
thinks lie sees, or mak j out clearly that it is 
an optical delusion. A beautiful example of 
this procedure is afforded in the second of the 
Eaaaye, where Mill points out that the descrip- 


tio!is ^hich have been given of OvER-pnontTC- 
TToN are applicable to a commercial crisis. 

The method of political economy was furthei 
elucidated in the Logic published in 1843. 
His dominant idea is thus exjiresscd: “I 
always regarded tlie methods of physical 
sciences us,the proper models for political” 
{Aulohiography, p. 105 ; cp. ibid. p. 160). 

The combination of a priori rcjusoriing from 
general pro[io.siliou8 with specific verification, 
the direct deductive method, which has proved 
so successful in mathematical physics is pro¬ 
scribed for political economy (Logic, bk. vi, 
ch. ix.). It is a question whether this view 
was, or could consistently bo, retained by Mill, 
when he began to doubt the universality of the 
principle of self-interest, which he once had 
regarded as the foundation of economic 
reasoning (Esaays, p. 138), wdien under tho 
influence (see also A. Comtk) of the St Siin- 
ouians “his eyes were opened to the very limited 
and temporary value of the old political econ¬ 
omy" (Aulohiography, p. ICC), and when, 
under a more intimate infiuonco, he looked for¬ 
ward to a time when “it will no longer either 
bo, or bo thought to bo, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procur¬ 
ing henofits which are not to bo exclusively 
their own” {ibid. j). 230 et seq.; cp. on tho 
ultimato premisses of Political Economy, Mar¬ 
shall, l*rine. of Econ. 5th cd.bk. i. ch. ii. gJi 4,5). 

Thus prepared, Mill began his ti’catise on 
Political Economy \\\ 1845, and finished it in 
1847 with marvellous celerity. An analysis of 
this classical work may be useful. 

J. S. Mill’s Principles of Polilical Economy, 
for a w'ork that has been so much read, has been 
but little commented on. To remedy, in how¬ 
ever slight a degree, this deficiency is tho design 
of tho following pt^agi-aphs. 

Tho preliminary remarks contain a sketch of 
the progress and a descrij»tion of tho object of 
political economy. The definition of wealth as 
“all nseful or agreeable things wliich possess 
excliangeable value,” leaving in uncertainty the 
question “ whether immaterial products are to 
bo considered wealth,” should bo eoni])ared 
with iho discussion of this question in Mill’s 
Unsettled Questions (Essay 5), and in one of 
tho cliaptem o^iis PolUical Economy (bk. i. ch. 
iii. § 3). In his earlier view, the “skill and 
tho energy and perseverance of the artisans of 
a country arc reckoned jiart of its wealth, no 
loss than their tools and machinery” (ibid.); 
but in the later treatise the term is applied 
only to “what is callc«l material wealth.” 

Th8 fii-st inquiry about wealth relates to its 
cause. “The requisites of production arc two; 
labour fcid appropriate natural oljectA” (bk. i. 
ch. i. § 1, par. 1). These arc tho “ primary and 
univei-sal requisites” (bk. i. ch. i. § 1, par. 1), 
But since “ there is another requisite, without 
which no productive operations beyond the rude 
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wid scanty beginnings of pi-imitive industry are 
possible ” (Ilk. i. cb. iv. § 3, par. 1), we may say 
tliat essential i'C([uisites of production are 
three: labour, capital, and natural agents” 
(bk. i. cli. X. § 1, par. 8; cp. Agents of Pro¬ 
duction). 

A “ general survey ” (ch. vil., first sentence), 
of the ro(iuisiles of jwoduction, occupies the 
ftret six chapters. The “conceit . , . that 
nature lends more assiatuuce to human en¬ 
deavours in agi-ioulture than in manufactures,” 
is refuted in the first chapter. In the first 
section of the second chapter it h shown how 
“an article fitted for some human use” (an 
article of the “first oidor,” as it is now the 
lashioii to say)—such as bread—is prodiKicd, 
partly by labour employed directly about the 
thing itself—such as that of the baker—and 
partly by the indirect labours of the reaper, the 
ploughman, the ploughmakor, who all “ulti¬ 
mately derive the remuneration of their labour 
from the bread or its price.” This important 
passage is referred to at a more advanced 
stage, as setting forth the “component ele¬ 
ments of cost of production ” (bk. iii. ch. iv. § 1). 
The modes in which labour is indirectly instru¬ 
mental to the production of a thing are analysed 
in the remainder of the second chapter; the 
term “indirect,” it may be observed, sometimes 
imi>orting sim^fiy the relation of means to end 
(§ 1> § 3, par. 1); sometimes, as in the case of 
savants (§ 8, lost par.), that “the material 
fruits, though the results, arc seldom the direct 
purposes of the pursuits of the savants, nor is 
their remuneration in geneml derived from the 
increased production which may he caused 
incidentally ... by their discoveries ” (op. 

§ 7, par. 1). 

Oapitai is dcfine<i as the physical requisites 
of production which aro thn-products of labour 
(ch. iv. § 1, par. 12 ; cp. ch. x. § 1, par. 3). Tlie 
term admits of nice divisions which are traced 
in the fourth chapter. The “fundamental 
propositions respecting capital ” which form the 
fifth chapter, may be described without much 
exaggci*ation in Prof. Nicholson's words, as 
“a strange combination of axiom and pai-a- 
dox, of error exposed and truth suppressed, 
of practical wisdom and unreal hypothesis” 
(Nicholson’s I^riiicipha, bk. ij> ch. vi. § 7). 
More than .one of tlie propositions at least 
“exiu'csses liia [Mill’s] meaning badly”; as 
Prof. Marshall says {principles of Economics, ' 
fith ed. Api>endix J.). 

The proposition which has most “exorcised 
the ingenuity of all snbseqiient writers ” 
(Nicholson), is the fourth, that “demadd for 
commodities is not demand for labour.” The 
following is a contribution to the interpiotation • 
of this locn^ vexatissim'ns. 

Mill does not moan to deny that consumption 
i* the motive to production. The fact that 
desire evokes labour is constantly pi^seut to 


him (see Preliminaiy Remarks, two passages in 
tho middle, pp. 13, 19, ed. 1878, bk. i. ch. vii, 
§ 3 ; bk. i. ch. viii. § 2, last jwir.; bk. i. ch. 
xiii. §§ 1 and 3; bk. iii. ch. xvii. § 5, and 
cp. Uriseltlcd Qwstions, Essay 2). He may be 
credited with making two assciTions, one 
correct and one not so. The true lesson to 
be derived from the passage is tha^/ capital¬ 
isation is apt to be increased by the postpone¬ 
ment of tho consumption (Marshall, loc. dt.). 
But it is erroneously implied that “to spend 
money on the direct hire of labour is more bene¬ 
ficial than to spend it on hiring commodities ” 
(Marshall). Getcris paribus it comes to much 
the same whether a rich individual spends his 
money on “velvet” (Mill’s favourite instance), 
or in payment of W'orkmen to roll the “velvet 
greon ” (Ruskin). The most serious refutation 
of this error is that wliich forms tho appendix 
to bk. iv. of Prof. Simon Newcomb’s rolitical 
Economy. The great dillicultics which Mill's 
doctrine presents may further be iRustrated by 
the parallel passage in Fawcett’s IHiticdl Ro7i- 
omy, and by the explanations of the doctrine 
which are otfered by Prof. Sidgwick {Eol. Econ.), 
Prof, Laughliii (Edition of Mill), Mr. Herbert 
Thompson {Throry of Wages), and others. 

After the general survey of the requisites of 
production (bk. i. cb. vii. § 1), we “advance to 
tlio second great question in political econoniy, 
on what tho degree of productiveness of these 
agents depends” {ibid.). Among causM ol 
superior productiveness (chs. vii. viii.) a prouii- 
nent place is given to combination of labour, 
or co-oi)eralion, including division of lulwur as 
a species. Most of the advantages attending 
division of labour aro enumorated in the chapter 
on co-operation. Oim advantage described by 
Jevons as tlie “multiplication of services” in 
cas^ whore “nearly tho same time and labour 
uro roiiuirod to perform the same operation on a 
larger or on a smaller scale ” (M^hateley, Lectures 
on roUliad Economy, lecture 6), is p(«tponed 
by Mill to the chapter on “production on a 
large and on a small scale” (bk. I ch. viU.) 
Two important cases of production on a large 
scale aro presented by joint-atock companies 
{ibid. § 2), and tho grande culture in agidcul- 
ture (§ 4). The distinction which Mill draws 
between gross and net produce per acre (find.) 
is vilaL 

Having considered tin leans by which the 
efficacy of the agents of production is pro¬ 
moted (bk. I ch. X. § 1, par. 1), w'o proceed to 
consider the “ law of tho increase of production " 
with respect to each of tho agents (ibid. par. 4). 
The tenu “law” applied to the rough general¬ 
isations which alone are possible onr-these sub 
jects is open to criticism (cp. Sidgwick, I*ol 
Econ,, bk. i ch. vi). 

“The increase of labour is the increase of 
mankind, of population ; ” the tlieory of which 
is here opened (ch. x.i 




The law of the incioase of capital (ch. xi.) 
involves the ‘‘cfiective desire of accumulation/’ 
which has been considered in the article on 
Distanoy; in Time as an Element op VAiA'h. 

The “ law of the increase of production fro'u 
.land” (ch. xii.) is what i^now called the law 
of diwinisliiv/j rctwni&. Tlio relation of this 
law to iliat of vimasiiuf reluitis is thus well 
exju-essed by Mill {ibid., hist par.): “All 
natural agents wliich are liniiled in quantity 
are not only liniitc^ in their ultimate produc¬ 
tive power, but, long before that power is 
stretched to the utmost, they yield to any 
additional demands on progressively harder 
terms. This law may, however, be snsjiendcd 
or temporarily controlled by whatever ^ds to 
the general power of mankind over nature, and 
especially by any extension of their knowledge, 
and their conRcqnent coininand of the piopcrties 
and ^jewel’s of natural agents.” The “conse- 
<inonces of the foregoing laws,” the dangers of 
ovcr-po]i#lation, are set forth in a conchidirig 
chapter (Uk. i. ch. xiii.). Of Mill's gloomy 
views on this subject, Prof. Nicholson has said, 
“ surely iu the whole range of social philosophy 
it would be diilicult to discover a more striking 
instance of the overhearing influence of a 
dominant idea"—considering that Mill himself 
has given “ what is probably the most complete 
jccount yet pnblislicd of the modes in which 
tills law of dimiiiishing returns may be counter¬ 
acted ” (Nicholson, lYlncqdcs, hk. i. ch. x. § 4). 

“The priuciphs which have been set forth 
in the first part of this trealiso (bk. i.), are iii 
certain respects strongly distinguished from 
th 'SC on Iho consideration of which wo are now 
about to enter. The laws and contritions of 
the production of wealth jtartako of iho chaiac- 
tcr of })h 3 rsical truths.” But the distribution 
of wealUi which forms iho subject of the second 
book, U “a matter of human institution solely.” 
“Society can subject the distribution ')f wealth 
to whatever rules it thinks best” (bk. it ch. i. 
g 1, cp. Jutobiography, p. 246). The distinc¬ 
tion thus drawn is objected to by Prof. Nichol¬ 
son {Principles^ bk. il ch. i.) and others, e.g. Mr. 
J. H. Levy, Outcome of Indi’^ndualism., p. 16. 
But there is surely a very iutelligiblo difference, 
in degree at least, between the two classes of 
“laws.” 

Considering the dilferent modes of distri¬ 
buting the p'‘oduco of laud and labour, Mill 
compares tho institution of private property 
with communism and socialism, and su^csts 
that “ tlio decision will probably depend mainly 
onoueconsideration, viz. \.’hichof thotwosystcnifa 
is consistent with the greatest amount of liberty 
and spontaneity” (bk. ii. ch. i. § 3). The 
following weighty sc’' lence coiidonscs much that 
Mill has taught in his book on Lihei'ty —“ it is 
yet to be ascertained whether tho conuuunistic 
loheme would be consistent with that multiform 


devolopni'ut of human nature, those manifold 
uulikciicssos, thal diversity of tastes and talents 
and variety of intellectual points of view which 
not only form a great i>nrt of tho interest of 
human life, hut, by bringing intellects into 
stimulating collision, and by presenting to each 
innumerable notions that he would not have 
conceived of himself, arc the mainspring of 
mental and moral progi'ession ” {Pol. EemUf 
bk. h. ch. i. § 3 end). 

Picforc condemning private property wq must 
consider it not as it is, but as it might l)C in its 
best form {Ibid, penultimate par., cp. L. H. 
Courtney, “Biflicnltius of Socialism,” Econo7nic 
Journal, vol. i.); which implies the “ guarantee 
to individuals of the fruits of their own labour 
and abstincnco," but “not of tho fniits of the 
labour and abstincueo of others transmitted to 
tliem without any merit or exertion of their own” 
{ibid.) ; not unlimited jiowcr of beejuest, nor un¬ 
restricted pro])erty in land, nor any proprietary 
rights in abuses (ch. ii.). 

“Private property being assumed os a fact” 
(ch. iii. § 1, par. 1); wo go on to consider the 
distribution of jirodnco between tho three classes 
“ whose concurrouco, or at least w'hose per^n's- 
sion, is requisite to ]>roduction,” viz. land- 
owiiei-s, capitalists, and labourers—not neces¬ 
sarily diirereiit persons (ch. iii.). 

“Under tho rule of individual pro])crty the 
division of tho produce is tho result of two 
delermining agencies, coini»etiiioii and custom” 
(ch. iv.). The cautions with respect to the im¬ 
perfect degree in which “ the natural effect of un¬ 
impeded competition” is realised {ibid. § 3), may 
be read with other passages relating to method ; 
such as hk. iii. ch. i. § 6 (guarding against 
“improper applications of the abstract prin¬ 
ciples of political economy ”) bk. ii. ch. xvi. 
§ 4; “tho tnitlis of political economy are 
truths only in tHc rough ”—bk. iii. ch. iv. § 6 
(oil the danger of “ sweeping expressions ”). 

Mill’s attempt in tho later chapters of the 
second book tc> aw^'ice the action of competition 
ou distribution before he has formulated the 
la\/ of supply and demand which governs that 
action, is o|>on to grave objection (Marshall, 
loe. :if.). 

Mill's recognition of the empirical or his¬ 
torical method is abundantly illustrated by 
the chapteil on Peasmil Proprietorship and 
Mmyers ^)k. ii. chs. vi. vii. viii.), which teem 
with evidence ; out of which, the extracts from 
Stsmondt, Michelet, and* Arthur Young may 
bo selected as of pennaneut interest. 

Erom mdtayers Mill proceeds to cottiers (ch. 
ixi>), with osjieoial reference to Ireland; and 
argues that, almost alone among mankind, the 
cottjpr is in this condition that ‘ ‘ he can scarcely 
be either better or worse off by aiiy act of his 
own.” Tho “means of abolishing cottier 
tenancy,” proposed by Mill, have partly passed 
into legislation. Tlie principle of judicial 
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rents is thus sanctioned: "rent paid by a 
capitalist who farms for profit, and not for 
bread, may safely be abandoned to competition ; 
rent paid by labouroi’s cannot, unless the 
labourers were in a state of civilisation and 
improvement which labourera have nowhere 
yet reached, and cannot easily reach under 
such a tenure." 

It might be difficult to answer the question 
—why upon the same principle the bargain 
between employers and labourers shoxdd m>l be 
sheltered from conipetitiou. Oue answer is 
aflbi'ded by the wage-fund theory, which is 
stated at the beginning of the chapter on wages 
(bk. ii. ch. xi.). It was subsequently renounced 
by Mill (sec below, p. 7C3). But that theory, 
though left standing in the latest editions of the 
Political Economy, was recanted by Mill in his 
review of Thornton ; when, as Prof. Marshall 
thinks, “he took to himself blame for coniii- 
sious of thought of which it is not certain that 
he had been guilty” (Principles of Econ(yt)\ici, 
note,2ud ed. ch. ii. bk. vi.,and 5tli eJ. A}*]>. J.). 

The overthrow of the wage-fund theory docs 
not involve the fall of Mill’s practical con- 
cluidoDS concerning wages. They are at best 
strengthened and heightened by that theory (see 
e.g, ch. i. § C, penultimate par., ch. xii. § 1, pt. 
iii.). But it is rather on the tlieory of population 
set forth in the first hook th.at Mill grouiid.s his 
rejection of “popular remedies for low wages” 
(ch. xii.), and his own prescription which is, 
that the overcrowding of the labour market is 
to be prevented by “a due regulation of the 
numbers of families” (ch. xiii.). 

Among accessory recommendations should be 
noticed Mill’s preference for an heroic measure, 
“a sudden and very great improvement in the 
condition of the poor” (ch. xii. § 4, pt. iv. ; ch. 
xi. § 2, last par. ; ch. xiii. § 3^par. 1, § 4, ]>ar. 
8). “Small means do not Wrely produce 
small effects, they produce no effect at all ” 
(ch. xiii. § 4, par. 3). 

The chapter on differences of wages (bk. ii. 
ch. xiv.), in different employments, corrects 
Adam Smith’s classical exposition of the subject. 
The theory of non-compoting groups, commonly 
ascribed to Cairnes, is imjdicd in § 2 (as pointed 
out in Prof. Marshall’s article in FoiinigJUly 
Renew, 1874). The short passage^on the wages 
of women (§ 5 and end of § 4), has been little 
Improved on. 

The chapter on profits is free from certain 
errors which have bcert attributed to the classical 
economy. The function of superintendence is 
cognised (§ 1). Absolute equality of profits 
is not postiriated. “ That equal capitals give 
equal profits, as a general maxim of trade, 
would bo as, false as that equal age or size gives 
equal bodily strength; or that equal reading or 
extierience giv^s equal knowledge. The effect 
dei>end.s os much upon twenty otlier tilings as 
a|i«n thesin^ cause specified” Cliffe Leslie 


himself could aiy no more (§ 4). In the last 
section of the chapter, the definition of ‘*cost 
of labour” demands attention (cp. bk. iii. oh. 
XXV.), and UnseUled Questions referred to above, 
p. 756. 

The chapter on r^ut (bk. ii cb. xvi.), taken 
with the subsequent chapter on Rent in Relation 
to Value (bk. iii. ch. v.), forms a lyminous 
statement of the Ricardian tlieory. Yet not¬ 
withstanding his apparent (Aearness, Mill is 
really “ a little inconsistent^’as Prof, lifarshall 
has said (Economic Journal, vol. iii. p. 86), 
on the fundamental question whether rent 
enters into the cost of production when there 
docs not exist a no-rent margin of land. Tlve 
affirmative is distinctly asserted (bk. iii. ch. 
V. § 2, par. 3); and elsewhere (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 2, 
par. 1), it is imidicd that there is an essential 
di.stinction between “countries fully occupied,” 
and those which are not. Wlieroas thd dis¬ 
tinction appears to bo unessential in an earlier 
passage (bk. ii. ch. xvi. § 4). Rent'\s said to 
be an “element of cost of production,” undbr 
peasant production (bk. iii. ch. vi. § 2). 

At length, at the beginning of bk. iii., the 
theory of value is introduced. Mill’s definition 
of the “value or exchange value of a thing” as 
its general power of purchasing, the command 
which its possession gives over purchasable, 
commodities in general ” (bk. iii. ch. i. § 2), 
su^ests something deeper than a mere ratio 
(see Exchange, Vai,iie in). 

Mill’s threefold classification of valuables 
(ch. ii. 8 2; cp. Difficulty of ArrAiNMUNT) 
has been criticised os omitting the category ol 
things which arc produced in greater quantities 
at a less cost. Moreover the first class “things 
of Vhich it is physically impossible to increase 
the quantity beyond certain narrow limits,” of 
which the characteristic is that “the value 
depends on the demand and the supply,” is 
defined in terms too narrow to include all tiie 
objects which possess that attribute, viz. labour 
and articles of foreign trade (bk. iii. uli. ii. § 6, 
last par.), and loanable capital (bk. iu. ch. xxiii. 
§1). 

Tlie general theory of demand and 8Ui)ply 
seems to be stated by Mill as clearly as is 
possible without the aid of mathematical ap¬ 
paratus (hk. iii. ch. ii. §§ 8 and 4). Distinct 
intimations of the phenom m which would 
now be described as the greater or less elasticity 
of the demand curve are to be found (bk. iii. 
ch. ii. § 4, par. 1 •, iUd. ch. xviii. § 8, referring 
to “ extensibility of demand ”), 

The third and fourth chapters of the third 
chapter are concerned with necessary ”r(ch. iii 
§ 1) value, that which depends on cost of pro¬ 
duction. The different senses in which Mill 
uses cost may be distinguished by ol^rving 
that the term is applied sometimes (1) to the 
efforts and sacrifices attending prodaotion, some- 



times (2) to the pecuniary equivalent of the I 
same (the “expenses” of production in Prof. 
Marshall’s phrase); and that the expenditure, | 
whether in the way of labour or of money, may 
relate either (a) to the fmished commodity, or 
(6) to the workman’s part.therein, exclusive of 
the capitalist’s (and entrepreneur’s) effort and 
Kocrifioi or the (pecuniary remuneration thereof). 
For instance, 2 /a) must be understood when it ; 
is said that “ Pi'fits as well as wages enter into , 
the cost of produr^ion which determines the j 
value of produce ” (bk. iii ch. iv. § 4, par. 1). 
The following are instances of (6): bk. ii. ch. 
XV. § 7 ; bk. iii. ch. iii. § 1, par. 1, ch. iv. 

§ 1. In connection with international trade 
cosi is used in sense 1 (bk. iii. ch. xviii. § 9). 

Tlio theory of value having been summed up 
(bk. iii. ch. vi.); the second volume enters on 
the subject of money. The functions of money 
desefthed by Jovons as a “measure of value" a 
“medium of exchange” and “a standard for 
defcired payments,” are in other words stated 
in the chapter of Die second vo). (bk. iii. 
ch. vii. §§ 1, 2). The relation between 
demand and supply and cost of production is 
made i»artic.ularly clear in the caso of money 
(bk. iii. cbs. viii. and ix.). Tlie “quantity- 
thocry ” of money and its limits could not be 
better staled than in the proof whicli is given 
of the antithetical statements: “That an 
iTicrease of the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diniinuDou lowem them, is the most 
elementary proposition in the tlicory of currency, 
and without it wo should have no key to any 
of the others” (bk. iii. ch. viii. § 4): “That 
the value of the circulating medium... is in the 
inv Tsc ratio o^‘ the quantity ” is to be received 
with “qualifications wbicb, under a .-omplex 
system of oxidit like that existing in England, 
rentier the proposition an extremely iiicon*cct 
expression of the fact ” (ch. viii. end). How- 
evet, objection has justly been token to the 
statement that, “ the natural and averu^e prices 
of commodities are not affected by credit” 
(ch. xil § 1, par. 1). 

The chapters on a “ double standard ” and 
“on a measure of value” (cbs. x. xv.), may be 
selected as bearing on questions of great interest 
at present. In the former. Mill does not con¬ 
sider iiUernaiioTial bi-metallism. In the latter, 
he seems to contemplate two of the principal 
methods of measuring a change in the value of 
money; viz. the labour and tl>c consumption 
standard (see Indkx Num iihiis). With reference 
to Mill’s disparaging remarks on “ the necessary 
indefiniteness of the idea of general exchange 
value ” (ch. xv. § 1), Prof Sidgwick ha.s pointed 
out {Pol^Ecm., bk. i. ch. ii. § 3) that Mill 
himself has einxdoyed some 8\ich conception in 
the passage where ho ivaintains that during the 
last five years of the French war “ the value of 
the standard itself was very considerably raised” 
(Mill. Pol. Econ., bk. iii. ch. xiii. § 7). 


The chapter on “some peculiar cases of value** 
is of peculiar interest as showing Mill's concep¬ 
tion of the relation between “cost of produc¬ 
tion” and “a law of value anterior to cost ol 
production, and, more fundamental, the law of 
demand and supply”; which “when cost of 
production fails to be applicable . . . steps in 
to supply the vacancy ” (bk. iii. ch. xvL § 1). 

The antecedent law of supply again “steps 
in” in the theory of international values 
(ch. xviii. § 3). The gieat chapter on this 
subject may be divided into two jmrts, the 
original draft (§§ 1-5) and the additions sug¬ 
gested by “intelligent witicisms,” cbiefly 
Thornton’s (§ 6 et scq.). The fimt part deals 
mainly with two problems (I) the case of a 
trade being established—a “barrier” (CoiiimoT) 
!)cing removed—between two countries (S§ 2-3), 
and (2)-the caso of an already established trade 
being facilitated by an improvement in the 
process of manufacture of an export. In the 
latter case benefit does not necessarily accnio 
to the country in which the improvement has 
taken place (§ 6). In both ca.ses it may bo 
objected that benefit is estimated by an im¬ 
proper measure, that of exchange-value (see 
Theory of Intenialional Valves, pL i., by Prof. 
Edgeworth, Economic Journal, vol. iv. pp. 36, 
424, COG). 

Of the second part of the chajder (§§ 6-9) 
it is well said by a high authority on inter¬ 
national trade: “ Nothing is gained by the 
laborious and confusing discussion” (Bostable, 
Iniernaltonal TradCy p. 29 n.). Tlie introduction 
justifying the addition is particularly objection¬ 
able. is conceivable that the conditions 
nuglit be equally satisfied by every numerical 
rate which could bo 8ui)posed ” (§ C, last par.). 
“The equation of international trade” would 
thus be a very od/; sort of equation 1 

Reinforced by principles of mtemational 
trade, Mill returns to the theory of money 
(chs. xix.-xxii.). He continues the subject of 
international trade in the chapter on “the 
coini>otition of different countries in the same 
market” (criticised in part iii. of Prof. Edge- 
worth’s theory of international trade, Economic 
Journal, vol. iv.). 

It is impossible here to notice in detail the 
many detached topics which are treated in 
bk. ill The “rate of interest” (ch. xxiiL) has 
already been referred to as a case of demand and 
supply, rather than “necessary” value which 
depends on cost of production. In the im¬ 
mediately following chapter, by a not very 
obvious ti’ansition, the rival theories respecting 
the*iTifluence of bank issues on prices—-the 
so-called currency theory and banking principle 
—are^discussod with moderation (sae Walker, 
Mmey.—C^. Fullahton). 

The Dynamics of Political Economy (bk. iv. 
ch. i. § 1) is Die subject of the next book. It 
I is attempted to compound the counteracting 
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tendencies wliioli we now call tlic law of de-! 
creasing and tUe law of increasing returns; ' 
though Mill will not allow that even in manu* ' 
factures increased cheapness follows increased 
production by anything amounting to a law " 
(ihid. ch. ii. § 2). Considering the throe factors 
of industrial progress, capital, increase of popn- I 
lation, and improvoineuts in production, Mill 
inquires how tlie increase of one or more of 
tlicse alfccts wages, jivofits, and rent {ibid. ch. 
iii.). For example, one case is: Capital in¬ 
creasing, population and the arts of production 
stationary. In this case wages will rise, profits 
will fall, rent will rise if the labourers consume 
more, or more costly, food (ibid. § 2). The case 
of arts of production progi'essive, capital and 
population stationary, presents most difficulty 
(ibid. § 4). Pnmd fade wages would rise, profits 
would bo unaffected, rent would fall. The 
Ricardian paradox that landlords may be in¬ 
jured by agricultural improvements is 8upi)ortcd 
by reasoning wliich, os jiointed out by i’rof. 
Marshall a/ Ec-ononxics, Otli ed., A)>p. 

L.), is deficient in generality. Attention 
should lie calk'd to the generalisation con¬ 
tained in the following passage.: “It is quite 
in accordance with common notions to suppose 
that if, by the increased piwluclivencss of land 
loss land were required for cultivation, its value, 
like that of other articles for which the demand 
bad diminished, would fall ” (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 4). 
Here a jirohlcm of distribution is treated simply 
as cue of value; and indeed tlironghout the 
chapter there is, as Marshall has pointed out 
i^Princ. of Ewn. note to ch. ii. l‘k. vL 2nd ed., : 
App. J., 5th ed.), “scarcely any trace of those* 
confusions in his discussion ol the theory of 
distribution ’ which disiiguro the second book. 

The chapters (chs. iv. and v.) on the “ten- ' 
dency of profits to a minimum,’’ are important 
as bearing on the question: How far is it safe 
for the working classes to press on the gains of 
the saving classes (see Cairiies, Leading Prin- 
ciplce, bk. ii. and cp. Mamhall, Sconomics of 
Mnairy^ 2nd ed. bk. ii.). 

The chapter on the stationary state (ch. vi.) 
U particularly characteristic of the author. Of 
an increase of population he says, “even if 
iunocuous, I confess 1 see very little reason for 
desiring it" 

The last chax>ter of the fourth "book “on the 
probable futurity of the labouring classes," 
enjoys the distinction of being “cnlirely due,” 
according to a statolnent in Hie Autohioyraj<hy, 
to Jllrs. Mill. Her hand is perlia|)s to be traced 
m the delicately ironical dcscrijition of what 
may be called the aristocratic theory of» the 
relation between the gi'eot and the labouring 
poor—“a, theory also ajiplied to the rplation 
between men and women" (ch. vii, § 1). The 
principal hope wliich the Mills hold out for the 
futurity of Hio labouring classes is productive 
eo oi>eratioih->a hope which does not seem at 


present in the way of being fulfilled. There 
are many now who disagi'eo with the favourable 
estimate of compelUion, which concludes tlie 
chapter. “ If the slojisDUers and others of their 
class have lowered the nages of tailors, and 
some other artisans, by making them an affair 
of competition insteild of custom, so much the 
better in the cud." 

The fifth book treats of govenwevt; the 
functions of which are described with a freedom 
which might not have bec^ exj>ceted from the 
son of James Mill; “the admitted functions 
. . . embrace a much wider field than can easily 
bo included within the ring-fence of auy restric¬ 
tive definition." As explained in the first 
chaxiter (par. 2, § 3), the “necessary” and 
acknowledged functions (1) are first considered 
(chs. ii.-ix.); then (2) “ optional ” interferences 
of govemment(a) grounded on erroneous theories 
(eh. X.) ; (b) really advisable (ch. xi.), 0*' the 

chapters relating to the “ ncccBsary " functions, 
five (chs. ii.-vi.) are devoted to taxation. In 
the chapter on the general pvincipj,es of tRJia* 
tion, “equality of sacrifice” is assumed as the 
first principle (ch. ii. § 2). In ttjq>Iying this 
principle to progressive taxation, Mill em{)loyfi 
considerations which would now be connected 
with the doctrine of “final utility” (ch. ii. § 
3, par. 2). (See Final Deouee of Utility.) 
That doctrine had been asserted by him more 
explicitly in an earlier iBissage: “ the difTereiide 
to the happiness of the possessor between a 
moderate iudopondcnce and five times as much, 
is insignificant when weighed against the enjoy¬ 
ment that might bo given ... by some other 
disjiosal of the four-fifths” (bk. ii. ch. ii. § 4, 
last par.). The iucidence of various taxes is 
discussed by Mill with Ricardian rigour (bk. v. 
cits. iiL-vi.); and other ordinary functions of 
government arc considered os to their econo¬ 
mical effects (clis. viii., ix.). 

Of “optional" interferences grounded on 
erroneous theories (ch. x.), j)rotection is first 
discussed in a splendid and candid section, in 
the course of which occurs the often quoted 
passage, in which protecting duties are said to 
be defensible “on mere principles of political 
economy, when they are imj^osed tem)>orarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation), in 
hopes of nationalising a foreign industry, in 
itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of 
the country.” Another I >9 dassicus in this 
chapter is the section on coDwiawiion. 

In the lost chax)tor it is maintained that 
Laissez-faire is the general rule; but liable to 
large exceptions. Among these one of the most 
striking is the admission that upon certain 
assumptions the legal limitation of thq hours of 
work might be advisable. A still more stringent 
governmental interference—transcending the 
proposals even of socialists—is put forward in a 
former chapter: to restrict the numbers of 
population by law (bk, il ch. xiiL § 2). 




It will be undei^tood that what h^ been 
attempted here is not to construct a table of 
contents magnified in a uniform proportion, 
but to select some loading topics and chavau- 
teristic passages which may assist tlie student 
to comprehend Mill’s system. 

The Political Economy revised in succes¬ 
sive ojitions, but not much altered. Some of 
the changes in^the second edition (1849) were 
favourable to sT/cialism, one of the additions to 
the third edition^(18o2) is probably not an 
improvcinciit, namely the sections C-8 in the 
chaj»tcron “ International Values” (bk. iii. ch. 
xviii., cp. Bastablo, Initei'naiional Trade, p. 29). 

Some modifications of the doctrines stated 
in the Political Economy are to ho found in 
Will’s later wu-itings. In a review of Thornton 
in the Forbuyhtly Pcvieio, 1869, republished in 
tlie Eisscvlnlions avd DiscAissions (vol. iv.), 
Mifl rooants the wago-fnnd theory. He did 
not, however, in his latest editions, withdraw 
the paswgos in chapter xi. of the second work. 
;Icsoeiiis^to liavcregarded the correction as “not 
yet ripe for incorporation in a general treatise 
on political economy” (preface to eighth edi¬ 
tion). In three posthumous articles on socialism 
published in tho FoiinvjJdly Jteview, 1879, Mill 
pcjl'aps states the case against existing institu¬ 
tions morcforciblythan in the Political ^onomy. 
However, ho exposes tlie exaggerations of social- 
'istswith \espcct to the remuneration of capital 
and business power. He looks, not for a total 
renovation of society, but for such a modifica¬ 
tion of the idea of property as will make tlie 
histitntion work belter than at present. 

Tho rest of the acts and writings of J. S. 
?<ill snould ot\cn])y much space in a complete 
bi .gi-aphy. But for tho picsent pirpose they 
need only he briefly referred so far as they 
contain applications and completions of his 
economic doctrines. In his Liberty, he con- 
tinueo the discussion of the limits of govem- 
meiital interfei’cnce, cp. Pol, Econ., ^dc. v. In 
his Sulycction of Ifomcn (1869), ho advocates 
a cause in favour of which he had already stated 
what may be called tlie economic arguments 
(Pol. Econ., bk. ii. ch. xiii. § 2, ch. xiv. § 6). 
The appropriation by the state of the “unearned 
increment’* oflaudwas agitatoa by Mill in papers 
\nd Bjieeches which are collected in the fourth 
volume of the Disacrtalicms and IHscussions. 
With respect to this proposal it is forcibly urged 
by 'fliorold Rogers that “if, more than twenty 
years ago, Mr. Mill’s scheme had passed into 
the region of practical politics, tho purchase 
[of the land by the state] would liave been 
disastroiw . , to the people of the United 
Kingdom ” (Ecmwnic Interpretation of History, 
p. 615;. Tiie creation of a peasant proprietary, 
which Mill had jir* po3(|i so far back as 1846 
In tho Moaning Chronicle (see AxUoMogra2}hy, 
p. 235, and appendix to voL i.)waB 

advocated in his pamphlet on Ejiylund and 


Ireland (1868). Many of the causes which 
have been mentioned were promoted by Mill 
during his parliamentary career (1866-68). 
Among the measures which he advocated in 
parliament, the projK)8al to create a municipal 
government for the metropolis and to pay ofl 
the national debt are also of ccononuc inteixst. 

It would be impossible heie to enumerate all 
the points at which Mill brought economic 
theory to bear upon practical politics. Bike 
Adam Smith, ho “associates tho principles 
with their applications ” (preface to first edition 
of iW. Econ.). He treats political economy 
“not as a thing by itself, but as a fragment 
of a gieater whole" , , . “for practical fmr- 
jmses inscj*arably intertwined with many other 
blanches of social philosbjfljy.” Tho breadth of 
view required for this wider treatment of tho 
science was obtained by his pre-eminence in 
gpnoral philosophy. In this respect also he, 

I and he alone, is comparable to Adam Smith. 

Among the circumstances which influenced 
Mill’s intellectual life, must be mentioned his 
connexion with the India Office ; where ho was 
constantly occupied for thirty-live years, down 
to 1868, when tlie government of India w’as 
ti-ansferred to tho crown. He himself has 
attributed a salutary influence to this official 
work. Ho has also acknowledged a large debt 
of inspiration to his wife, fonnerly Mrs. Taylor, 
whom he married in 1851. He ascribes to her, 
not the abstract parts of his jiolitical economy, 
but some of the socialistic elements; in particular, 
the chapter in the fourth book on tho futurity 
of the labouring classes. Her influence did not 
jpase with her death (1858). “I bought a 
cottage as close as possible to the place where 
she is buried, and tliere her daughter . . . and 
I live constantly during a great part of the year. 
My objects in lii’e are solely those which were 
hers; njy pui-Aiits and occupations those in 
which she shared or sympathised.”— Aviobio* 
graphy. Thus cherishing her memory as a reli¬ 
gion, Mill livea Avignon up to tho year 1873, 
when he .succumbed to a local endemic disease. 

[The chief original source of information as to 
the facts am! feelings of Mill’s life is bis Avto- 
biography. It is supplemented by l*rof. Bain’s 
J. 8. MUl. See also John Stnart Mill, by W. 
L Courtney Among the few works, or parts of 
works, which are directed systematically lo the 
criticism of Mill’s Political Economy may be men¬ 
tioned : Marshall’s Princ. of Econ. 5th ed. pas- 
.sages relating to Mill in pai’ticular App. J. (2nd ed. 
note to bk. vi. ch. ii.); also article in Foriniyhihi 
Revicto, “On Mr. Mill's Theory of Value," 3876. 
—B. Caiman’s History of the Theories of Prodw- 
txon and Distribution.—3. Bouar, Philosophy and 
Political Economy, cliapter on J. S. Mill.—Nichol- 
soaj Principles of Pdilical Economy.— A. 
I^nge, Mills Ansichlen Uiicr die soziale Frage, etc., 
Duisburg, 1866.—Prof. J. Laughlin has published 
an abridged and annotated edition of Mill's Politi- 
cal Economy.] v. T. % 
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MILLAR, John (1735-1801), historian, was 
called to the Scotch liar in 1760, and in the 
following year acccjited the apiioiiitmcnt of 
professor of law in the university of Glasgow, 
which post ho hold till his death. His 
lectui'es, w’hioh were extempore, attracted 
many students. In politics, Millar was an 
advanced whig, although opposed to universal 
sufirago. IIo strongly sympathised with the 
American colonists, and regarded the success 
of Pitt in 1784 as a fatal blow to Iho 
English constitution ; even the excesses of the 
French revolution did not cause him to agree 
with Burke. Millar wrote An historical view 
of the Jhujlish GovernmerUy etc., London, 1787, 
4to, 3rded., 1803, 8vo, 4 vols., which was de¬ 
signed as a counterblast to Hume. Only two 
volume.s of the work were published in Millar’s 
lifotiine, and the last consists of essays which 
wero intended to be worked up into the naiTa- 
tivc. Those on the advances of manufacture 
and commerce, and the clfcct of that advance 
upon the morals of the jK'ople, are still of 
interest. Following Adam Smith {q.v.), Millar 
1 ‘ecognises that “mercantile jicople arc the best 
judges of their own interests.” Millar’s other 
work, On the Origin of the di4mdion of HaiOiS, 
London, 1771, 4to, 4lh ed., Edinburgh, 1806, 
8vo, containing a study of jiriinitive society, is 
remarkable fur its anticipation of the views of 
more recent wi iters. The prescience of his 
views on gyna.*cocracy, or that stage of social 
development wherein, through kinshij) counting 
from tile mother, the position of woman is most 
important, is borne witness to by J. F. Mac- 
lennan, in his Studies in Ancient History 
London, 1876, 8vo, p. 420. Millar is still 
under iho away of 18th couhiry notions, such 
as that of the “simplicity” of savage races, 
and ho wi'oto before the dawiij as it wero, of 
the new scionco of anthropology; That, under 
these circumstances, he should have accom¬ 
plished what ho did, is much to his credit. It 
should bo added that ho was the valued friend 
' of Adam Smith and David Iluuie. 

[Memoir by John Craig prefixed to 1806 ed. 
of Ongin, etc. as above, hictionary of hhtiional 
Biography, vol. xxxvii.] h. e. b. 

MILLES, Thomas (between about 1550 and 
1630), Customer* of Sandwich, was the author, 
among other works, of the following: 

The Cusioiners iLeplic, or Second Apologie. 
That is to say. An Auntnoer to a confused TrenUse 
of Publicke Commerce, i>rinted and diapersed at 
liidlehourghe and London, in favour qf the 
pri/eate SociUy of Merchants-Adventurm, By a 
/nore serious Discourse of Exchange in Merchan¬ 
dise, and Mcrchandisi/ng Exchange, Written for 
vmdeirstamding Readers onely, in favour of idl 
loyall Merchants, and for the advancing^ of 
israjkk in England, Loudon, 1604, 4to. A note 
by the author shows to what decision he bad 

1 The receiver of Customs duties. Dowell, Ui^ 
amd in Ung., 2nd. ed., voL i. p. 171. 


arrived: “That Merchandising Exchange is that 
Laboriuth of En-ors & private Practise, whereby 
(though Kings wearo Crowues & seem absolutely 
to raigne) particulor Bankers, private Societies of 
Mercliauts, & covetous persons (whose End is 
Private gayiie) are able losuspeinl their Counsailc-s 
& controle tlioir Pol icies . . . thus making 
Kings to be Subiect.*?, and Vasealles to be Kings” 

. . . — theiefore it is in the interest of Kiugs 
themselves to “relieve & maiut*ine . , . free- 
borno IVailick . . , and English Tratlick.”— The 
C/fstc/mers Apologie, the body i hereof is to he read 
more at large in the Thesaurario JlodUyano Oxonii, 
and keere only abridged, paraphrased, and fitted 
into the xontten Table or Epitome of all his other 
Worlccs, touching traficke and customers, n.d. or 
place of publication, with manuscript notes.— 
An Abstract, almost verbatim {with some necessarie 
Additions) of the Customers Apdogie, written 
eighteen yeares ago, to shew their dish esses in the 
Out-Ports, as well through want qf Maintenance 
and Mealies to heare out their Service; as Counte¬ 
nance and Credit in regard of others.—fc third 
abridgment, n.d., no title-page.— The Customers 
Alphabet and Primer, coiUeiniug Their Creede or 
Vtdiefe in the true Doctrine of Christian Religion, 
Their Ten Comniandementes,cA,i:., etc., 1008.— An 
Out-Port-Customers Accompl, of all his Receipts, 

. . . n.d. 

[Z>tc^. Nat. Biog., art “Milles, ’riiomaa.”] 

K. 1). 

MILLONES Y CIENTOS, duties levied in 
Ca.stilo on the consumption of meat, oil, wine, 
vinegar, ice, sugar, dried grapo-s, and tallow 
candles; first giunted truiiwrarily by the Cortes, 
they came to bo continued every six years, and 
lasted to lust century. Their opciation was 
very vexatious and so irrognilar that, according 
to a memorial piescnled in 1616 by Alcazar de 
Arriaza, a pound of meat, which was sold at 
that time for 22 maravedis in Aranjuez, cost 
46 in Ocaha, a few miles otf. 

[Canga Arguelles, Diccionario de IJacienda 
(London, 1826).—Colmeiro, Historia de la Econ- 
omia PolUica en Espaha, vol. ii. pii. 542 and 550. ] 

E. ca. 

MILNE, Joshua (1776-1851), was appointed 
actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society 
in 1810. 

He published, in 1815, A Treatise on (he I'alua- 
tion of Annuities and Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, London, 1815, 8vo. The Carlisle 
Table contained in this work, which was founded 
on the published observatio ind private corre-' 
spoudence of Dr. IIbtbham of Carlisle, started a 
new era in life assurance. Though its results 
were slightly more favourable, the Carlisle Table 
does not differ greatly from the Engli.sh I’ables, 
which are based on the observation of thirty years, 
and on materials drawn from the whole of England. 
The Life of Dr. Heyakam, by Dr. Lonsdale, Iton- 
don, 1870, contains Mitoe’s correspondence on the 
subject. Milne wrote ffle articles in the Encydch 
posdia Brilannica, 4th ed., on “Annuities,” “ Bilk 
of Mortality,” and “ Law of Mo*'-ality ” ; the last 
of which was reprinted as Appendix Q. 8 of Rxpori 




fnm the SeUct Cumnittee qf the House qf Commons 
on the Jjam respecting Friendly Sodetiesy 1827. 
He also gave evidence before this committee. lie 
is quoted by Maltlms in the latter’s art. on Popu- 
latioij, Encyc, Brit. (1824) see Boiiai‘’s MuUkuSy 
188.5, p. 72. 


{IHciionary of Nationalpiogmphjy vol. xxxviii. 
p. 8.] ' H. E. B. 


MlftNlCH, Jambs (d. 1721), merchant of 
London, coiitrit>utG(l articles on trade between 
England and rortngal to tlio llritish Mn'chanty 
during the oontri^verey on the 8th and 9th 
clauses of the Tjeaty of Utrecht (1713), (see 
Kino, Ciiaui.hs). lie also published Three Letter's 
to the South Sea Company and the BanJc, etc. 
London, 1720, 8vo. 


[For further notice of M ilncr’s life see Dictionary 
of National Biogi'ophy.] w. a. 8. H. 


MILREIS (PortuCiTiesb). The money of 
account in rortngal is tho rcis. Gold is the 
slandaid of value, tho milreis, or 1000 reis, 
being IJje smallest coin of that metal. Tlic 
l;rgi'r gohl coins, pieces of 2000, bOOO, and 
10,000 leis, arc jiroportionato to tho milrris 
in wciglit, and idcntic.al in iiueness. The 
iiiiln'is weighs 27*37 grains, is composed ol 
golil of the millcsiinal linencss of 910^ and is 
equiva’eiit in stciling to 4s. and in gold 

fraii‘'s, 900 line, to ,0'6 francs. F. e. a. 

WINE, COST BOOK TUINCIPLE. See 
•Cost Book. 


MIKES. Domi to the year 1688 all mines 
ii» England yielding gold or silver belonged 
to the crown. It was a common practice for 
the kings of the 14th and 15th centuries to 
grant ehattors to advoiiturors to enter upon 
private iands to search for mines. These 
jjii luded load, tin, and copper mine®, each of 
which contained silver or gold in stViall 
fpiantities, for the doctrine, as affinned by’ the 
court of exchequer chamber in 1568, was 
tilt “be the quantity of it ever so small, 
yet tho king shall have the whole (*’ the base 
metal.” The rights of tho lords of the soil 
were so fui‘ respected that the mining charters 
contained clauses foi biddingminingunder houses 
or castles, sometimes also under arable lands 
and nieadovs, without their licence. A double 
royally avus hnposed, one to bo paid to tho king, 
a second, somewhat less in amount, to the land¬ 
lords. A lease of copper mines by Edward IV. 
reserves a royalty of one-eighth to the king and 
one-ninth to the lords of the soil; a lease of lead 
mines by the same king reserves one-sixteenth 
to the landlords and one-twolfth to the king. 
Pursuant to the general commercial and indus¬ 
trial policy of tlie middle ag(»>, the inhabitants 
of minittg districts iu England were incorporated 
in distfict bodies invested witli exceptional 
rights. The most notable instance of these 
oor]X)rations is that of the Stannaries or tin 
mines of Devon Cornwall (Stannaries). 
Analogous powen were given to the mining law 


court of the forostera of Dean, Avhich passed 
rules for the working of the mines and provided 
for the settiement of disputes among tliose 
enfranchised of the forest. The lead miners of 
Derbyshire in the same way enjoyed the right 
of a great Court B.amioot. In tliose exceptional 
districts the crown retains those paramount 
rights which were once probably universal, and 
tho customs liave been defined by modern acts 
of ]>arliamcnt (14 k 15 Viet. c. 94. High 
Peak, 15 k 16 Viet. c. 163. Low Peak, 

1 Viet. c. 43; 24 A 2.5 Viet. c. 40 ; 34 & 
35 Viet. c. 85, Forest of Dean, etc.). Minora 
under royal charters Avero also commonly froa 
from being impleaded in the king’s courts 
saving for life, limb, or land. They enjoyed 
tlic rights of chartered Ioavus, being quit of tolls 
and tallages* 

111 |568 an attcm])t Avas made to eonfiue the 
riglits of the crown to mines woiked for the 
precious metals, and to exclude them from those 
mines in which the precious metals were a 
secondary incident. But tho ancient priuciido 
Avas reallinned, three justices dissenting. In 
1688 a niomenlous revolution Avas eiFcotcd by 
harliament. By 1 ‘Will. A M., c. 30, it was 
enacted that “ noe mine of copper, tin, iron, or 
lead shall hereafter bo adjudged, reputed, or 
taken to ho a Royall Mine allhough gold or 
silver may be extracted out of tho same.” By 
this clause an immense properly Avas transferred 
from the nation to the landowners. By an act 
of 1693 (5 AVill. A M., c. 6) a modification was 
introduced in favour of the croAvm. While the 
subject may under this act work his base metals 
at will, the crown has tho right of pre-emption 
of the ore at such prices as Avould rc]iro8eiit its 
fair value in the absence of royal metals. Those 
prices were fixed by the act, and having now 
become obsolete, tho croAvn’s rights ara not, in 
fact, exercised. But the royal prerogative, in 
the case of a mine worked for gold, was afiirmed 
by the court of appeal in 1891 in tho case of 
the Att. Gcii. V. Morgan. Alum mines were 
occasionally claimed by tlie crown, and in the 
reign of James I. all the judges held that the 
crown could grant licenses lor working saltpetre 
for gunpowder iu any lands of tho subject, for 
tho defence of the realm, though the OAvners ol 
the land wej^e also left at liberty to mine upon 
their own account. 

Owing to the scarcity of tho precious metals 
felt towards the close of the middle ages, constant 
efforts were made by the'English kings them¬ 
selves to discover them in tliis country. The 
science of mining being very imperfect, foreigners 
were frequently brought in from abroad, as 
appears from the mining patents gi'auted by 
Edwttfcrd IV. and Henry VIII. Wolsey took a 
particular interest in tho development of mining 
industry. Under Edward VI. endeavours wen 
made to discover and work mines in Ireland, 
but these proved a failure. Metallurgy was sc 
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little understood that under Maiy a commission 
was appointed to learn the art of rcfijiing from 
a Gorman odvcnttiror. In tho time of Klkal)etl) 
mining engineer were still largely Goi-man. 
The rights of tho crowu naturally checked 
mining enterprise until tho act of 1693, from 
which it received a gi'cat imixstus. 

Coal mining was pmetised in the north of 
England and tho south of Scotland from very 
early times, and the leasehold system uith 
royalties was common in tho 14th century. 
A frequent practice with corpoi’ations was to 
limit the quantity of coal to be worked per diem 
in order, doubtless, to.preveut exhaustion of tlie 
supply, it being a prevalent opinion that the coal 
mines could only be worked near tho surface. 
In 1610 Sir George Selby informed ])arliamcut 
that twenty-Oiie yeai's would exhaust those of 
Newcastle. This stimulated invention for 
draining mines in older to work tlio lower 
levels, from wliich developed tho wliole art of 
motlom coal mining. 

Until the 15Hh century, except in llic case of 
royal.mines, there may be said to b.-ive exist ed no 
general sbitutory roguhitious tor the working, 
management, and iuspcclion of mines, nor for the 
security ol those employed, liy 5 & 6 Viet, it 
was forbidden to eniploy females underground 
after Ist March 1813. Ihe cinploymeut of boys 
uuder ten was also forbiddeu. The inspection of 
coal mines by goveniment was undertaken in 1850 
by 13 & 14 Viet. c. 100, whicli empowered the 
appointment of inspectors. Analogous provisions 
were enacted for metnlliferous mines in 1872 (35 
& 86 Viet. c. 77). Tills act raised tho age for 
the employment of boys to twelve, alter the 
example of the Mines’ Regulation Act of 1860 
(23 & 24 Viet. c. 151). There is a natural 
parallelism in tlie legislation affecting the two 
classes of mines, that for cool mines being dis¬ 
tinguished by the special precautions ordered by 
the legislature with the objea*. of preventing 
explosions, etc. Common features are the pro¬ 
hibition of the payment of wages in public-houses ; 
notice to inspectors in case of explosions, accidents, 
and loss of life; rules os to the oixming and 
working of new shafts; and codes of offences in 
the nature of contravention of the rules for the 
safe working of the mines approved by tlio 
secretary of state. Hie principal acts now in 
force are, for coal mines that of 1887 (50 k 51 
Viet. c. 68), that of 1908 (the Eight Hours Act), 
and for metallifeious mines that of K72 (35 k 86 
Viet. c. 77), and tliat of 1876. 

[Plowdoii’s Commentaries, The Case of hfines.’^ 
—'J'. Houghton, 7'he Orders and JttUes of the Court 
qf St. liriav^, London, 1687 .—The Compleat 
Mmevt London, 1688.—Sii’ John Pettus, Fodinoi 
’*'7ale9y London, 1670; also A Collection of Source 
and ValuaUe Treatises upon Metals, Mines, and 
Mimrals, trans. from the Spanish of Albaro 
Alonzo BaTl»a, director of the mines at I>»tosi, 
2ud ed. (Hodges, London), 1740, with diagrams. 
—R. L. Gallowajt, Mist, qf Coal Mining in Great 
Mritain, London, 1882.— Att, Qen. v. Morgan, 
UR.O.I). (C.A.), 1891, i. 432.—W. Baiubridge, 
* 


Law of Mines and Minmds, 6th ed.. London, 
1878, ed. by A. Brown.— Jiepori of Mining 
Hoyallies Commission. —C. Le Neve Foster, Mines 
and Minerals, First Annual Cenaal liepori 
upon the Mineral Industry of the United Kmg^ 
dmn of Great Lrilatn aiul Ireland for the year 
lS94,\m.] ^ 1.8. L. 

MINES AND MINERALS, ExiiAnsTjoN 
OF. While this circunislance sonictmies brings 
about the impoverisliincut of the district 
where it occurs, the following causes make it 
didicult to obtain precise information on the 
subject—(1) more careful search, bettor nicaiis 
of conimmiication, and improved metbods of 
working have tended to increase Ihe siqiply 
from districts whicli were becoming exhausted : 

(2) the general growth of pojuilalioii masks the 
ellects of a local decline, and the latter may be 
}ircvented, where mines are failing, by the 
development of otlier industiies. This s^iie- 
tiuies is oxeinplificd in tho mines. Dolcuath, by 
deepening tlw workings, was transfoi ired from 
a copper mine to one producing tin. ^The great 
open working atCnrchizo, though its tin is now 
almost valueless, is continued for cliiiia clay, 

(3) Mines and quarries in ancient times were 
frequently woi'ked by slave or convict labour, 
an example followed more recently by Spain in 
America aud by Russia in Asia. A settlement 
of tills type adds little to the prosperity of the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the olfocts of 
disappearance are comparatively unimportant. 

(4) lu districts where labour is free, tho settle- 
mciita at first are hardly mum tbau camps; 
log-huts or shautics being the nearest ujipioaiih 
to peiTuanent buildings. In case of a b]»ccdy 
failure, the horde dispei'scs like biids nf prey 
from a consumed caj’oasc, and leaves hardly 
moVe trace of its prescmie. (5) If, however, the 
undertaking is prosperous, tho camp is grarlu- 
ally changed iiil^ a city; and the instanees of 
this are at jircseiit so young that, as yet, they are 
in Hie full tide of success. In these cases the 
effects of the exhaustion of the mineral wealtli 
of a distiict are still in the future. The harvest 
is still being reaped ; few fields liavo yet been 
absolutely cleared. Instances must mainly be 
sought in localities comparatively unimpoi*tant; 
but exhaustion is only a question of time, and 
such investigations as those of Jcvoiis on The 
Coal Question^ remind the economist of the 
necessary limitations of the r ure of this port 
of our wealtli. 

Precious Metals. —Much might be said as to 
the effects produced on the more civilised pait 
of the world by tlio arrest—from the decline 
of Rome till about the 9th century—of any 
serious efforts to obtain fi*^ suppliM^of gold 

1 “ A little retiectiou will show tliat coal is almost tbs 
sole necessary tesis of our material power , . . ESiig- 
laud's manufuctnriDg and comnserciul greatness, at least, 
is at .sUike ig tliis question, nor can wo ba aura that 
material decay iflay not involve d'Mn moral and intel¬ 
lectual retrogrossioD.”—JevouB, Cool Questioi^ Introd. 




and silver,—commodities liable to eonsidorable 
waste froiii wear and the purposes to which they 
are a 2 )i)licd ; but this is beside the question now 
considered. Moreover, if a want once seeinid 
likely to occur, owing to the exhaustion of Spain 
and other el dora/ios {>\'i\\Q old world, it has been 
more than remedied 810^0 the discoveiy of 
Americ^ by tlio constant oponing up of new 
fields in thafb aii^l other parts of tho globe. 

In remote parts of Egypt and the regions 
about the caslcrii Mediterranean, places may 
be found, now desert od, in whicli formerly the 
seai'ch for gold was actively prosecuted, but no 
instance is more striking than that of the 
Ruined Cities of Mashonaland^ described by 
Mr. Bent. Hero, at various localities bcjtwcen 
the Zambesi and tlic limpopo, often almost 
buried by vegetation, ruins are found of fortified 
towns, tbe walls of which, built of granite 
bloclls, are soinetiincs 12 to 15 feet thick. 
Their inhuhitauts evidently had scilled among 
an unfric»dly people to woik the district for its 
grid—disappeared perhaps as late as the 
9th century, and a higher was replaced by a 
lower type of civilisation, if that term is applic¬ 
able to tho natives of Mashonaland. Again, 
for a time at least, Mexico supplied an object- 
lesson in the same kind. Here, during the 
civil wars ivom 1810 to 1824, many important 
silver mines w'cre abandoned, the population 
dwindled, ihat of Potosi falling at this jxsriod 
from 130,000 to 9000, and tho indirect loss 
even to agriculturalists wa.s very gi'eat Similar 
effects iiavo been noted in Columbia, Chili, auu 
Peru from like causes. Tho Laurium mines, 
till lately, afforded another oxamplo; w’orked in 
chissio limes they were afterwards abandoned, 
anJ ruins marked the sites of plc’^os once 
nourishing. Since 1870 they have been 're¬ 
opened, and even tho old slags are being 
Biaellcd over again. America and Australia 
ha V e alfojdcd instances of tho mushroom growth 
of sclLlemcnts, folloivcd by no less ra d deser¬ 
tion. In 1857 there was a rush to the Frazer 
river (Columbia), followed in 1863 by an exodus 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 people to Nevada. 

Ollier Metals ,—Copper mines w'ere worked in 
the Sinaitic pcniusula about Sarabit-el-Khadim 
by tho ancient Egyptians, w'licre ruins and 
tablets indicate the presence of a considorablo 
colony; now the region is deserted. Many 
mined buildings in Cornwall mark the sites of 
mines, especially of tin, exhausted or disused. 

The following tabular ‘itatemcnt, drawn up 
from tho census reports of 1881 and 1891, will 
show how seriously the population of some of 
tho jwrishes in-tho min.ng aistricts of Corn¬ 
wall has been affocteu, the decline in one 
case amounting roughly to 26 per cent; ttie 
larger towns, os mit,ht be expected, having 
suffered least. In 1901 there was no groat 
alteration owing Jjjstlie gi-owth of other indus¬ 
tries. 



Derbyshire, Devonshire, Wales, etc., thougli 


the population as a whole has increased. 

Tim Weald of Sussex was once the seat of 


imporUint iron-works; tho last furnaiio, at 
Ashburnham, was extinguished in 1828 (Wood* 
ward, Geology of England and Wales, i>p. 357, 
361). Tho woods oftcTi conceal abandoned 
mines and heaps of slag. 

Coal, fetrolcmi, etc .—In Britain tho mines 
of coal, often with associated ironstone, in 
l)arts of Staffoidshim and Shro{>shirc arc be¬ 
ginning to show signs of exhaustion, w'ith the 
same result But tlicso industries are so 


modern, comparatively speaking, that probably 
almost *a century must elapso before marked 
effects are produced. In various jwrts of the 
United Stales, jiarticular localities have heconio 
thronged and prosperous by tlio discovery of 
mineral oil, and have been deserted owing to its 
unexpected exhaustion, hut the causes already 
nam^ have restricted tho area affected and 


prevented any rcmavkablo consequences. 

Ornamental minerals and rocks .—Tlie tur¬ 


quoise mines of Sinai, like those of copper, 
were once busy and are now deserted. In 
the days of tho Pharaohs and under the 
dominion of Pome, tho quarries of Egypt were 
in full activity^ Those for granite and the 
neighbouring ruins near the first cataract ha^'6 
been often described. Yet more striking are 
those at Jebel Dokhan, from which the red 
pori)hyry, so ^aig ly exported to Italy, was 
obtainei Tlieso lie at a height of 3650 feet 
above high water mark, nearly 100 miles from 
tlie Nile and on the eastern side of the watershed 
betv “cn it and tho Red Sea. Tho remains of 
several Roman stations are i)asscd on tho route 
from Kuneh^ From tho chief quarry a road 
“ led down to an ancient town with workshops.” 
Hence a path wont to an old town in the valley, 
and beyond are the ruins of a Roman temple. 
In factdesertedquaniosarc'notrareiii the moun¬ 
tainous country between the Nile and the Bed 
Sea {Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1887, p. 802). Fi'om 
Al^ria and Tunis marbles were exported in 
large quantities by the Romans; tho quarries 
were#deserted, the district was sparsely in- 
habited, till a few years eince, when some^of 
them were again opened {BrU. Assoc. Rep., 
1886, p. 1028). The white marble of Thasos 
was in gicat request in the age of Hadrian, and 
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was worked at much earlier dates. The romaina 
of a quay constnicted round the headland, the 
tombs and other ruins of a town and two 
villages at least, **aU in former days thriving 
on the quarrying and export of marble,” indi¬ 
cate the “former position of a commercial 
centre, dating for centuries before the Christian 
em, and leaving traces of having continued in 
prosperity down well into the period of the 
eastern empire” {BHt, Assoc, Rep.^ 1887, 
p. 200). Wo cannot, owing to the circnnistancos 
aheody mentioned, point to any striking in¬ 
stance of a country ruined by the exhaustion 
of its mineral wealth, but notwithstanding this 
the lesson is plain. The nuncral store of each 
district and of the whole earth is practically 
limited in quantity, be it gold, or any other 
metal, be it coal oi any fuel. The formation 
of a fresh supply is a process so slow that, for 
all practical purposes, it may be excluded i'rom 
consideration. The waste also of the precious 
minerals is considerable; the wear and tear of 
the more homely is largo; the destruction of 
combustibles is complete. Hence the store, 
sooner or later, must be exhausted, now in this 
country, now in that. In agriculturo, provided 
manures can be obtained, the land seems never 
to lose its productive power; the mine or quarry, 
once worked out, has played its jMirt for good 
in the economy of tlie earth, and the ill which 
it has done “lives after it.” Metallurgical 
processes are attended with drawbacks even at 
the time, but though, when the minerals are 
no longer obtained, noxious fumes are no more 
emitted to devastate the neighbourhood, the 
waste hoaj^ of rubbish or slag still remain, 
whereon no useful herb can grow and only a 
forest can spring up after long years. In some 
districts also the general ruin of the surface, 
the choked beds of rivers, and large tracts of 
fertile meadows buried beneath barren gravels, 
are the heritage bequeathed by the minor. The 
decline and fall of the nation whoso prosperity 
has depended «}lely on its mineral w^lth, will 
be not less appalling than that of imperial 
Rome. T. G. B. 

MINING ROYALTIES. See Royalties. 

MINGHETTI, Marco (1818-1886). A 
statistician and political economist bom at 
Bologna. In 1848, when Pope Pius IX. ap¬ 
peared to espouse Italian nationali!i;y, Minghotti 
became a member of the pontifical council of 
state, and minister in the firat liberal secular 
ministry of Pius IX*. But when the pope set 
himsolf against the war of independence, Miu- 
^''bettl resigned office and joined the camp of 
Obarles Albert. He fought at Custozxa nud 
Qoito, and later on was a colleague of Count 
Cavour at the Paris congress of 1867. He 
th«i became, under Cavour, general secretary of 
foreign affaire, secretary of the interior in 1869, 
minister of the interior in 1860, and ambassador. 
After having greatly assis^ in the formation of 


united Italy, he became president of the council 
of the kingdom in 1863, and again from 1878 
to 1876. An able financier, he applied himsoR 
primarily during his ministry to restore Italian 
finance, and when he left office the budget was 
balanced. 

Miughetti was an (loquent and incisive speaker, 
a man of tlio broadest culture, a man o^ letters, 
and an historian. He is well known by economists 
for several works, but chiefly fdr his hook on the 
relation between economics, ethics, and justice, 
lu this work, ably and clearly written, moderate in 
opinion, and giving evidence of sound culture, 
Minghetti based economic science on ethics and 
law, anticipating, to a certain extent, the modi¬ 
fications which were afterwards applied to the 
English classical school—placing himself on an 
intermediate ground between this school and the 
new theories, principally develope«l in Germany. 
While too moderate a man to ally himself with 
the “socialists of the chair,” Minghetti attaches 
more importance to the phenomena of the distri¬ 
bution of wealth than to tlio.se of prodyption, and 
this basis of his eventually formed one of ^le 
canons of the new doctrines. This ofder of ideas 
inspired various social laws of wliich he became 
a promoter, for examjtle, the law on children's 
labour, on emigration, on pensions, etc. 

Originality and depth of research are perhaps 
wanting in the writings of Minghetti on economics, 
but on subjects more Lis own he was one of the 
most far-seeing and deep thinkers, and one of the 
purest and most elegant writers of modern Italy* 

Dell* economia pnhUica e dells sue attinenz* 
coUa moi'uU e col dirillo, Florence, 1862, 2ud ed. 
1808.— Opuscoli letterari ed economici, Florenea, 
1872.— Miei Jiicordi, Turin, 18b9-9l> {jjostliu- 
mous publication, unfinished. 

[Vapereau, Dictionnaire imivcrsel des coniem' 
poraiiis, Paris, 6th ed., 1880.— Coshb^ Introduction 
to the Study of Political Economyy trails., Loudon, 
1 ^3.—Graziani, Ls idee economise degli scritlori 
milianie romaguoUj etc., Modena, 1893, p. 179- 
185, and others.] u. R. 

MINIMUM (Rate of Discount). The rate 
known as the “bank rate” is settled'every 
Thursday at -the weekly meeting of tho bank 
directors, and published when tlie meeting is 
over. It was formerly tho minimum rate 
current not only in the bank discount office, 
but in the market generally. Tliis lasted as 
long as tho resources of the Bank of England 
formed the greater part of tho capital in the 
money market, or even later, wliilst the bank 
remained the largest single * ffuenca therein. 
But now, although the deposits of the bank 
have increased, those in tho hands of tho other 
banks have grown in fur greater proportion, 
and the competitive effect of this outside capital 
is increased by the fact that it is mostly in the 
han^ of a small group of large and powerful 
banks, instead of being wielded by a large 
number of banks each individually small. The 
result of this change has been to bring the rate 
of discount in the open marl^t, for long periods 
together, often much below bank rate; the 



bank directors being supjwsed, in fixing their 
rate, to have regal'd not only to the amount of 
capital tliey have to employ, but also to the 
state of tho circulation and tlic condition of tl:-'* 
foreign exchanges. On tlic other hand, it lias 
been atrenuoiiHly contended by the late Mr. 
Thomson Ilankey, and soiae other prominent 
dircctoi's of the bank, thal tho bank's policy 
should He go^eerned by tho ordinary consiflej'a- 
tions relating to Micir hanking business only. 

As a laet tlio diroetois have never reduced 
tlio ollicial rate beiow 2 jicr cent, notwith¬ 
standing that in recent years tho open market 
has frciiuently stood for montlis together at, 
or about, 1 per cent. It is understood that 
tho bank niiiiimum now only regulates its 
relations with the outside market, and tliat 
its ovTi customers obtain accommodation at 
the rales charged by oUkt hanks. The bank 
rate 4iil governs, at a dislance, rales charged 
or allowed in some cases upon advances or 
deposils. R. w. B. 

MINIMTJM OF SUBSISTENCE, The. 
The doctiiifh that tin* labourer cannot perma¬ 
nently earn more lhan Iho minimum of sub¬ 
sistence, tl'at is, enough to keep him and his 
wife and children alive, has often been ascribed 
to political economists as a body. It lias been 
used to pro’'e at one time ilie inutility of any 
attcinjU. to raise wages, and atanotlier time the 
injustice of the existing order •*! society. This 
doctiino, however, has not been universally 
taught by ]ioliticul economists, and is not home 
out by facts. It i.s connected with the doctrine 
of the wage fund, and the mode in which it 
has grown up will best npficar from a brief 
survey of Ihe eoanse of sjieculatiou on tho 
5"jjju;t of wages. 

For llus ]MupoH(‘ w(i iu*<'d not go hack lurth. r 
than tho Freiu li /■jumnnisfcsof the 18th eciilury. 
Turgot (c.'/.) declared that tho labourer could 
not in tho Jung run gain more than a bare sub- 
sisteu' ^ pfobahly basing tliis assertion on the 
expenence of his own lime and country. The 
hulk of the lahounng pojmlation of France had 
been reduced by fiscjil and social alms s to a 
bare subsisience—sometimes oven to loss, seeing 
that many died of hunger in bad seasons. In 
Groat Bj'itaiij at the .same time the condition of 
the labouring class was incom])arably better. 
We find accordingly that Adam Smith docs not 
agi'eo with Tui'got on this point (cp. Kae, Lijr 
of Adaut timitk, pp. 220-222). “There are 
certain circumbUnccs,” he writes, “which 
sometimes give the laboiu'crs an advantage, 
and enable them to raise their wages consider¬ 
ably above this rate,” namely, “ tho lowest 
which is consistent w’'th ;ommon humanity ” 
[Wmlth Nations, bk. i. ch. viii.). He then 
proceeds to inquire what circumstances have 
this beneficial elfeot. Ho concludes that “the 
liberal reward of ial^ur, as it is tlie neeessaiy 
eflbct, 80 it is tho symptom of increas- 
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ing national wealth. The scanty maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is 
tlie natural symptom that things are at a stand, 
and their starving condition, that they are going 
fast backwards ” (ih .). 

The next cennonusts to be considered with 
reference to the miniannn of .sub.si.stcnoe are 
M.vi.THU.sandRiCAKiJO. “MalUnis,”])r. Boiiur 
says, “without knowing it, was certainly tlio 
fatlier of the theory oi a wages fund" (Bonar, 
MaUhus and his Worlc, ed. 188.'), p. 270). He 
was dec})ly impressed with the poveiiy result 
ing froih an unlimited increase of population, 
and he seems to liave thought that only pru¬ 
dential self-restraint could raise the labourer’s 
income above the minimum that could keep 
him alive. JUcardo cxpicssc<l himself on this 
subject in a way which seems at first sight to 
coincide with Turgot’s assertion. “ Tlio natural 
price of labour is that price which is neccssaiy 
to enable the labourers one witli another to 
suhsi.st and to perpetuate their race without 
citlier increase or diminution " (Ricardo, Prin¬ 
ciple,s of PolUiail Economy^ ch. v.). But he 
qiialifie.s this pioposition by oibcis which have 
been too commonly disregaided. “ It is not to 
be muleisteod that the naluial jirice of labour 
estimated even iu food and nocessaries is 
absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at 
different times in the same country and very 
matenally differs in different counti'ics. It 
es.sftntially depends on tho, habits and customs 
of the pcoiile." IIo adds—“’fhe friend.s of 
humanity cannot but wish tliat in all countries 
tho labouring classes should have a ta.stc for 
comforts and enjoyments, and that they should 
he stimulated by all legal means iu their 
exertions to j'roenro them." Ricardo thought 
that real wages might increa.'!e with tlie in¬ 
crease of capital, but he thought that after 
the period at whilu all feilile land had been 
taken up, real wages would tend to fall. 
Thenceforward rent would grow at the expense 
of wages and of ]" 'ilits. Some of his expressions 
would suggest also tliat the only way in wlii(;]i 
the labourers could permanently improve their 
condition was by restricting their nunihei-. 
Whoever may have originated tlie doctrine of 
the wages luiiil, J, S. Mill was the first to 
formulate it clearly and precisely. From his 
conception of tile Wages Fimn it followed that 
tlie labourera’ wages inu.st sink to tho minimum 
of subsistence imlc.ss the number of labourers 
were severely kept down. ‘Mill thereloi'e de¬ 
nounced large families with extraordinary 
violence. Although he aftor\vard.s admitted 
the yicoii'cctness of his views icspecting the 
wages fund, lie iicv'T eompfi'tely recast his 
tlieory of wages. IjAs-^aiu.k and later socialist 
writers eagerly adopted the eonccplions of a 
fixed wages fund and a minimum of subsistenoc 
for tho labourer as helpful in proving that 
under the existing order of society the labourer 
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must always be miserable, and that therefore 
the existing order of society is inhuman. For 
similar reasons those conceptions have been 
emjdoyoJ by Mr. George and by others who 
wish to abolisli i>rivatc properly in land. But, 
since Mill and Lassalle wrote, the Avliole 
subject of wages has been reconsidered in the 
light of experience, and the doctrine of the 
minimum of subsistence has been seriously 
shaken. It has been found that countnes in 
wbicli wages are high can compete successfully 
with couulrios in which wages are low, and that 
real wages may bo raised without labour be¬ 
coming really more costly. The oxjdanation 
of those facts is twofold. In the fii'St place 
the wages which just keep a man alive arc not 
enough to keep him oflicicnt It is a true 
economy to pay the labourer sucli wages os 
will maintain him in full vigour of mind and 
body. In the second place ill-paid labour is 
wasteful and dear; it is labour uneconomical 
to employ. Every rise of wages stimulates the 
employer to improve bis methods of organisa¬ 
tion and his mechanical contrivances. Thus 
it is tliat witliin certain limits to be determined 
only by experience the rise of wages does not 
necessarily involve loss to the cmjdoyer. If 
tliercfore the labourers are organised, they 
can apply pressure sufficient to keep wages 
much above the minimum of subsistence. 
Natural wages, if so objectionable a term is 
still to bo used, should denote those wages 
which are really—not apparently—the most 
economical to i)ay. 

Again the old theory of the wages fund 
must bo modified. General Walker repudiates 
the wages-fund theory altogether. He liolds 
that wages ore ]jaid out of the product of 
labour, and can be increaaod indefinitely so 
long :is that product continues to increase 
(Walker, rolitiail EconoTnif, pt. v. ch. vi.). 
Another American economist, Mr. Gunton, goes 
fuither and says that wiiges are determined by 
the cost of production of labour, in other words, 
by the standard of living among the labourers. 
There is not space here to examine these recent 
theories. But the doctrine lliai the remuncia- 
tion of the labourer tends to dwindle to the 
minimum on which ho can support life may l>o 
considered obsolete. 

[See article on F. Lassallb {for Iron Law).— 
Turgot, Siir la Formation et DistribiUion ilea 
Jiickessea, § vi.—Adam Smith, Wealth of NaHona^ 
blc. i ch. viii.—Midthus, Essay on. Population — 
Political Economy, —Ricardo, Principles of Politi- 
edl Ecouo7ny and Taxation, ch. v.—M‘Cnlloch, 
Principles of Political Econffmy. —Senior, Political 
Economy. —Mill, Principles of Polilical Economy, 
bk. ii. chs. 11,12, 13.—Walker, The Wages Ques- 
tion. Marshall, Prinmphs of ItemamicsfhVu vi-. 
chs. L and k., fith ed.—Nicholson, Principles oj 
Political Economy, bk. ii. ch. 10.—Sclioenhof, 
the Economy of High Wages. —Gunton, Wealth 
and Progress. F. 0. M. 


MINIMUM WAGE. See Living Wags. 

MINOKAT is nowadays an institution 
I)eculiar to Germany and German Austi'ia, 
according to which Bauesugilter, which may be 
defined as entailed peasant holdings, are 
inherited by the youngest male heir in the 
nearest degree of rehlionsliip; in former times it 
existed in French Brittany under the name of 
DroU du Juveigneur^ (see Bououfcu Knoush). 
In contradistinction, entailed'ostalos belonging 
to noble families descend, in Germany, by 
Majorat (q.v.), and ev%n for BaicemgiUer, 
the rule of minorat is far from being universally 
followed. Where it prevails it is considered 
that at the time of his father’s death, the 
eldest children will probably bo able to provide 
for themselves and be independent. But, 
under other aspects, minorat is subject to 
adverse criticism: there is oftei» a long un¬ 
certainty before it is known who will ho the 
heir of the holding, and the latter frequently 
is only placed in the way of beiug..productive 
after the actual owner is already incapacitated 
by old age. Moreover, another unfavourable 
circumstance is that tlio heir is too often still s 
minor when the holding descends to him. 

[Holtzeiidorff, Jiechtslcxicon, ii. 128; and 
Reseller, EdtionaUtkonomxk des Ackerbaues, § 92, 
pp. 328-333, ed. 1888.] K.ca. 

MINT (r.atin Ufoncia, a name of Juno, in 
whose temple money was coined in Ron.e, 
hence- mint, coined money, Anglo-Saxon mynct). 
As the right to issue coin hclongs, in modern 
societies, exclusively to the soveicigii }>ower 
(Hale, (Joke, Blackstone), it follows that a Mint 
cannot legally issue the coins of the country in 
which it is situated except under tlie directions 
of tlie sovereign or otlior cential authority. In 
i.nglo-Snxon times a large number of mints were 
c-stablisbcil throughout tin's country under the 
eoutrol of Monkykrh,— officials reH]>on.siblo fur 
tlie inlegiity of the coinage. Since tlic Norman 
c<*nque.st it ajipoars to have been o- common 
practice, even as recently as the 17th century, 
to establish a temporary Mint where the sove¬ 
reign lia}ipciied to reside, and it was not till 
after the great recoiiiago of silver at the end of 
tliat century (see under Sir Isaac Nkwton) that 
all coinage ojierations were concentrated, so far 
as England and Ireland are conccnicd, in the 
Tower of London. The Dublin M int w'M closed 
ill 1690. The Edinburj'’ Mint, fii-st erocti^l 
in 1574, was not finally a.>..li8bed until 1815. 

Early in the lOtli century, in 1811, the 
Mint was removed from iho inconvenient 
premises whieli it occupied in tlie Tower to tlie 
present site on Tower Hill, and in 1850 the 
complete conti'ol of all its ojifirations • passed 
into the bands of ibe government. 

The juimary duty of a Mint, namely the 
cotivei-sion of bullion into coin, naturally entails 
other duties eonnoctod witb^tho precious metals. 

1 IYori juvenior, taken as comparative of juvettti. 




Thus the liall-markiiig of plate, and the refining, 
melting, and casting of gold and silver into 
commercial bars, are niKlcrtakon by certain 
foreign Mints, but in this country the work <>t 
the lJe})artuient may l»o grouj>ed under tli ' 
four following hoadK: 

1. 'fke coiiia[f<: of ijohi ^m'stnicxl hii priwle 
JtoNers iir Uml purjniHc. 

Under S S of the Coinage Aet 1870 (33 Viet, 
c. 10), “any jierson” isenlitli'd to bring gold 
ImlHon to the Min| and, subject t(» ccu'tjiin 
specilied sti|)ulations, “sucb Imllioii sball bo 
assayed ami coined, and ilelivered out to sucb 
iwrson”—aceonlingto priority -“withoutany 
charg(} for aueli assay or ooinage, or for waste 
in coinage.” Any alloying iiieUil refpiired is 
also 8U}>j>lied without charge, and a [)iov)8ioii 
of tlie Coinage Act 181(i (.00 Geo. III. c. 68) is 
re-enacted to the elfecjt that out of every twenty 
troy ^lonnds weiglit of standard goM hullion 
there shall he jiroduced 934 soveu-eigns anil one 
ii.ilf-soverlign. This corresponds to tlm troy 
oiiace beingivalued at £3 :17 : Ifii (sec G I'Inka, 
■'ntuod. ANii Kai'inu of). Siiice the Jlank 
(fiiarter Aet 184-1 (7 A 8 Vii^t. c. 3ii), all 
jiersons are, under § 4, “entitled to demand, 
from llie Issue Department of the Dank of 
England, notes in e\cliange for golil bullion at 
the rate oi £3 : 17 :9 per ounec of standard 
gold,” subject to the metal being melted ami 
assayed by persons approveil by the bank at 
tlie exjMMise of tlie owner. There is a diUerence 
of only l^d. IXT oiineo in tlio two rates, but 
the delay necessary for coinage operations leads 
holders of bullion to take advantiige of the 
Ikiik Charter Aet, and obtain payment at once. 
Tin ’I it that, a.s coneei-ns the gold 

ourrujcy, the Mint in tins country (leak almo^ 
exclusively with the Bank of Knglami. Coins 
which aie no longer legal tender, in conseipience 
of their iiaving Iwen reduced in ueigbt by wear 
Imhuv tlieii' least current weiglit, are received 
for rccoiuage through the same ehann 1, and, 
undci the Coinage Act 1891 (r)4 & 55 A^ict. 
0 . 72), are replaced at the ex]>ens.' of the 
State. 

2. Th.c coinatjt' and imic of iulrn si/rcr and 
bronze pieces as fhep are required^ from Imllion 
lim''lu(SRd on arcount of th-c (lOVinimnit. 

The arrangements in force for tlie issue and 
maintenance of subsidiary coins ai*c essentially 
different in character, primarily in consotjuenco 
of the fact that, whereas these are merely tokens 
and, therefore, only legjil Lender to a limited 
extent, gold coins are intrinsically worth their 
face-value and of unlimited legal tender. 

In connection 'vith the .silver currency, how¬ 
ever, it ia interesting to note that § 9 of tlie 
Coinage Act 1816 iliroeted that i'rom a date 
to be fixed by royal p:oelamation “any jierson 
or persons, native or foreigner,” miglit bring 
silver coin, plate,bullion to be converted 
into coin at the rate of sixty-six shillings per 


trov pound, sixty-two shillings being returned 
to the imjiorter and four I'etaincd by the Mint 
to meet tlio cost of assaying, loss, and coinage. 
No such ]»roclamation was everisHUed, and this 
section remained a dcjid letter therefore until 
the Act was rcjK'Alcd in 1S70. Undci" tho 
provisions of the Aet passed in that year, when¬ 
ever token coins arc reipiircd to ho struck, tho 
requisite silver and bronze hidlion is purchased 
in the market with sums advanced for the 
purjioso out of tho Cousolidutcd kund, and, on 
issuing this coin at its full noniina! viduc, tho 
Master of tho Mint jiays the proceeds into tho 
exchequer under two heads:—(a) Kojiaynients of 
advanecH for tho purchaso of hullion ; and (6) 
SiiiGNoKAOK OF, OS HOW dcfiiicd in prac¬ 
tice, tho excess of the circulating value of the 
coin above the purcliase price of tho metal 
used in its manufacture, i.r. ])rofit. 

Worn silver coin is rocoivod by the Mint at 
its nominal value, and all exjiense.s counccted 
with tho siipjily ot Imperial token coins to 
Colonies, and tlicir renewal, arc also liorne by 
the Department. 

3. JC.irca/ioit of caivai/rs nqairi'd by Jirilish 
< 'ahnnes and Jkpe^ulondi's. 

Subject to tho requirements of the Inqierial 
currency being mot, the Koyal Mint undci takes 
tho execution of any coinages reijnircd by 
Colonies at fixed charges whicli arc calculated 
to cover tlie actual cost of the work jHirfornied. 
The re(|uisite bullion having l>een delivered at 
the. Mint by llie colonial agent, is converted 
into coin and shij'ped to tbc colony at tbo ex- 
jiciise of that colony, all profit in respect of 
seignorage of course falling into tiie colonial 
exclicqnor. If from any cause the Department 
is not ill a position to niidcrtake such a coinage, 
the work is usually j*erformed, under govern¬ 
ment eontrol, by ^private iiiTn in Birmingbain. 

4. Manufaxiure of navaf, milUnry ami othe.r 
vu’da/s, and niisccUamoas dniirs. 

The inaiiufactnre of medals fonna an im- 
])orlant subsidiaiy l.anch of the work of most 
Mints. Ill this country they arc struck on 
beliiilf of tlie AVar Olfici', Admiralty, and India 
Office, and for the Sovereign’s jnivatc issues, 
as w<l) as for tbc Royal Society. Among 
otbor duties jwrforiued by the Mint are the 
manufacture fl>‘‘ Creat and other ollieial 
seals, both home and Colonial, and of plates 
and dies for printing, postage and other stamps, 
the verification of the standard of jilate hall¬ 
marked at certain ft.ssay offices, independent 
examination of coin issued from Indian, and 
occasionally, certain foreign Mints, etc. 

Blanch Mints were estuhli.slied at Sydney, 
Melbourne, rerth, Ottawa, and B>mhay by 
oi*der8*iii council pa.ssed in 1853, 1889, 1898, 
1907, and 1917. Immediately after tbo early 
discoveries of gold in Australia, the question 
of establishing local Mints for coining the 
precious metal, and thus facilitating its use in 
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fotniuereo, was raised in several of the colonies. 
New South Wales was the first to obtain the 
nccessaiy aiilliority, but tliut in Victoria wa.s 
not opened until \H7'2. Whc*ii first issued tiie 
Sydney coins were not iiiteiuled to circulate in 
the United Kinj'jloiu, but application was soon 
made by the colony ior this concession to be 
^'ranted, and in the question was considered 
by a select eonniiittec ol tlie House of Ooinnions. 
As a result of this commit tee’s r<-port., a(;ls were 
passed in 18(18 and 1866, under wliicli Sytluey 
coins were ileelari'd to be lej^al tender in tli« 
United Kin^'doni and in specified colonics. 
Similarly the coins to be struck at Me-lbournc 
weic lo;{alise{l in l8f)!b Since 1871 tlio coins 
of all brancli Alinis have been identical in 
ilesi^jn with those ot tlie Itoyal Mint in London, 
distinj^nislied only by the inint-inaiks S, M, 1\ (1 
and 1 respetdively. The cunent expenses nl 
the branch Mints are met out of }K'rinanent 
annual .a]i}»roj>iiations made by the local h'^is 
latures, £15,000 at Sydney, £20,000 at Mel- 
botunc, £25,000 at IVrtli, and 8*200,000 at 
Ottawa, all revenue being )iai<l into the lo<al 
treasuries. Unlike the lioyal Mint, they 
impose a coinage eliaige which amounted to 
1 j»e.r cent, or nearly 9.\d. per standard ounce, 
in 1855, but lias for many years been reduced 
to lid. or less. Token silv(!r and bronze 
coins of the Dominion have been struck at 
Oltiiwa since the branch Mint was first 
<*stahlis]ied tlieie in 1907, o.nd the Anstra- 
jian token cniTency is struck at tlie Mel¬ 
bourne branch, but the issue of Inijieiial 
fcilver and bronze is confined t<* the Knglisli 
M ini. 

[Riidiiig’s AitnaL'i of Ihe Coitiicjc. — Encjfdn- 
jmiia]}ritam}ica, 11th t iitjon, article “Mint."— 
For early English niiiits see “The Englisli (Jurreney 
under Edwar»l 1.,’’ by 0. U. Ui’mip and A. Ilnglics 
{Economic Juurnid^ vol. v. 1895).--Chalriiei>i*s 
Currency in the JirHl.sk Cotonira .— Amuial Ko- 
jwts of the Deputy-Master of the Mint.—Anmml 
Reports of the Director of the United States Mint. 
—lieport of Select Committee, on the Uoyal Mini, 
3837 (R. 465).— Jieport, of CommiKsvm on the 
Royal Mint, 1849 (c. 1026 ).—Report of the. Royal 
Coinmmioii on International Coinage, 1868 (R. 
4073).3 (Sec also Frbr Coihaub.) b. u. 

MINT, United States. T^e mint of the 
United States was established, under tlio act of 
2nd April 1792, in Philadelphia. In 1873 
its administration was made a bureau of the 
treasury dcjmrtment under a director. In 1835 
branch mints were established at Charlotte, 
N.O., at Dahlouega, Go., and New Orleans; in 
1852 at San Francisco; in 1862 at Deftvor; 
in 1863 at Carson, Nev. Coinage, however, 
has been •suspended at Denver, Charloti^e, and 
Carson. According to the act of establish* 
ment, the unit of account was the Dollar 
divideil into tenths or Dimes, hundredths or 
Cbni's, and Uiousands or Mils. Forrion 


gold and silver coins passed current ai certain 
established rates, until by act of 21st February 
1857 they ceased to be legal tendei*. By the 
act of 1792 a gold dollar (see Dollar,‘United 
States) was to contain 24*75 grains of pure 
gold, and the silver dollar (see Dollar, United 
States) 371 *25 grahis of pure silver, the relative 
value of the two metals being 15 to 1 There 
was free coinage of both metals, and no charge 
save that in ciwo of immediate payment in coin, 
a deduction of onc-half per cent from the weight 
of the pure gold or silver was made. The gold 
coins authorised were the Eagle $10(=£2:1:1), 
the half eagle, and the quarter eagle. The 
fineness was 916f parts gold per 1000 (ilth 
line). The silver coins authorised were the 
dollar, 416 grains in weight, the half dollar, 
quarter dime, and half dime—all being jiro- 
portional jiarts of the dollar in weight, and in 
fineness 892-43 parts in the 1000. TheiO \^as 
no change in the weight or fineness until, by 
the act of 28th June 1834, the reJUtive value 
was changed to 1:16*002 by r''ducing the 
amount of pure gold in the dollar to 23*20 
grains, and increasing the fineness of the coins 
to 0*899225. The act of 1837 raised the fine¬ 
ness to 0*900, tlio pure gold in the dollar to 
23*22grains, and changed the ratio to 1 :15 *988. 

In 1837 the weight of the silver dollar was 
fixed at 412^ grains. The fineness of silver 
coins was also fixed at *900. ITio next irn- 
jiortaiit change was by the act of 2l8t February 
1853, wlion fioe coinage of silver pieces of leas 
than one dollar in value weie close<I, the frac¬ 
tional pai-ts of the dollar made subsidiary, and 
the weights reduced, the half dollar weighing 
192 grains. The coinage of the double eagle 
!?20 (£4:2:2.^), and the one dollar, gold, 
Avas authorised 3rd March 1849, and the three 
dollar, gold, 21st February 1853. The coinage 
of tlm two latter was discontinued in 1890. 
In 1902 the gold Louisiana Exposition Dollar 
was struck. Tlio coinage of a three cent piece 
was also jirovided for by act of 3rd March 1851. 
By act of 12th February 1873 the coinage of 
the silver dollar, half dime, and three cent 
piece was discontinued, and the weight of the 
subsidiary coin slightly raised, that of the half 
dollar to 192*9 grains. 

The act of 28th February 1878 (Bland Act) 
restored the coinage of the standard silver dollar, 
though not free, and prov*''d for the purchaw 
at the market price by the g«>VM*nmcnt of silver 
bullion at from $2,000,000 (say £400,000) to 
$1,000,000 (say £800,000) per month, and its 
coinage. This policy was again changed by the 
act of 14th July 1890, which authorised the 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver, 
or so much thereof os might be oflbrod at the 
market price, not exceeding $1*00 for 87lJ 
grains of pure silver, and the issue in payment 
of troaisury notes redeemals^r on demand in. coin. 
It was also provided that so much silver should 



bo coined as might bo necessary to rc<leeni tho 
treasury notes issued in payment for the silver. 
Ill accordance with this a limited amount was 
coined until 1893, when theactof 1st November 
repealed the jmrclijisiiig clausa. The gold stand¬ 
ard was adopted in 1900. 

By the actofiatU Febni^-y 1873, individuals 
had tho right to dejmsit silver hulUon for 
coinagetiitotradjjdollars (socDoij.au, Trade); 
this was discontinued 3rd Maich 1887. For a 
brief period a twenty cent silver ]tiece was 
struck ; in 1892, 5,^00,000 silver half dollars, 
known as Columbian half dollars, were struck, 
and also 40,000 quarters ; and in 1899, 50,000 
Lafayette souvenir dollars. 

By the act of 2nd April 1792 the coinage of 
a copper one cent and a half cent, of 264 and 
132 grains respectively, was authorised. The 
weight of the cent was ui'tcrwards reduced to 
208, «ind then to 168 gtains. Copper coinage 
was discontinued in 1857, and in its place was 
minted a^nickcl one cent coin, 72 grains in 
\v**ight, and consisting of 88 }icr cent copper 
and 12 per cent nitskel. A fuvtljer cliango in 
ihis coin was mide, 22ud Apiil 1861, by 
reducing tho weiglit to 48 grains, and changing 
the composition to 95 i)er cent copper and 5 
per cent tin and zinc. A two cent piece was 
also auUioiisod, dis(jontiiiued in 1873. Between 
1865 and 1890 a three cent piece was anthor- 
iSi-d ; a^iU 16th March 1860 a five cent coin, 
popiilaily known us a nickel, 75 per cent copper 
and 25 per cent nickel, was aulhorised. 

Tho tt-tal coinage of all the mints until 30tii 
Juno 1909 has liecn a.s follows :— 


Gull 


HouNc 18&<i-190y 

Wagics 171U-1SU-1, 183S- 

$2,253,801,110 

£450,560,228 

.. 

451,341,07(1 

( >.208,334 

HalfeagU'S, 1705-1909 . 

350,113,(.85 

70,>'22,737 

Tlw 0 (lulliu-s, 1854-80 . 
Quarter eagle.'*, 1794- 

1,019,370 

323,875 

1808; i8l:M909 . 

31,'.>28,045 

0,985,729 

Doli..iS, lh4'i.89 . 

.•jiftjcr. 

19,899,337 

3,961,608 

Trade Uollarfl, 1875-87 . 
Dollars, 1703-1805; 1830- 

35,905,924 

.,193,186 

78; 1878-1909 . 

Half dollars, 1793 ■ 

578,853,848 

115,070,709 

1909 .... 

Quarter dollars, 171>3 • 

185,231,355 

37,040,871 

1909 .... 

90,029,473 

19,205,895 

Twenty cents, j 875-78 . 

271.01X1 

64,000 

IHnics, 1793 1900 . 

Hall dimes, 1793-1805; 

69,085,748 

11,937,150 

1890-7.3. 

Three cents, 1851 • 

4,880,219 

976,044 

1873 . . . . 

lifinvr Coinage. 

1,282,087 

256,417 

Five cents, 1800-1909 . 

81,272,418 

6,254,422 

Tliroe cents, 1865-90 . 

941,850 

188,270 

Two cents, 1804-73. 

912,020 

182,404 

Cents, 1793 1009 . 

21,509,944 

4,801,989 

Half cents, 1793-1909 . 

89,920 

7,985 

Total— Gold . . 

$r 110,013,853 

£022,122,771 

Silver . . . 

961,702,('.54 

192,340,531 

Hi^r. 

64,675,053 

10,935,130 

Grand Total . . 

$1,120,992,100 

£825,398,432 


As iniUcatcd by^ifegoing statements, tl.ere has 


been a largt ocignorage on silver coinage, and up 
to 1910 there had b'en paid into the treasury of 
the United States on this account $159,935,840 
(£31,987,168). 

From the standpoint of administrative finance, 
tho bureau of the mint is au important ofiice. In 
the fiscal year ending 30th June 1910 tho ex¬ 
penditures were $1,427,270 (£285,454), of which 
$22.5,827 (£4.5,105) was for salaries and $937,891 
(£187,578) for wages. Tlie ineomo. was $4,869,672 
(£973,934), of which $212,2.50 (£48,4.50) was 
tiom charges for palling and refiiuiig bullion, and 
tlic larger j>art of the roinaiuder from seignorage. 
Ill 1873 the charge for making gold coins was 
reduced to one-fifth of one per cent, and in 1875 
entirely abolished, save that the depositor pays 
i for the copper used in alloying the gold. 

Tho legal limit of tolerance in fineness of gold 
coins is 0*001, and of silver coins 0 003. Each 
year tlrere is au annual trial of coins by an iu- 
dcpcudeiit commission appointed by the president. 

[See the A nuuol Reports of ths Director of ilus 
Minty especially the Tmnly-firsty for 1893, pp. 
83-94. See also II. R. Limlcrman, Money and 
Lcyal 7'endffr, New York, 1879.—W. A. Sliuw, 
Tlie IliMory of Currency, pp. 246-266.] 

D. R. D. 

MINT I'AK OF KXCUANOIC. Theequiva- 
lent, in terni.s of one coinage, of the quantity 
of pure metal contained iu another standard 
coin, both being of the same metal, and taken 
at mintage weights. Tho sovereign contains 
llo'001697 grains or 7*322379 grammes of 
fine gold, and the following are its eipiivalcnts 
ill the coins of other gold-sUndard countries. 
Tlie value in pence of the unit of each country 
is also given :— 


ill* 


Fiance, and Latin 1 
Union . . | 

kcs. 

25-221 

franc » 9‘515d. 

DfMiinnrli and Scan- i 
(Imavian Union j 

[kr. 

18-159 

. krone =13-216d. 

Germany . 

mks. 

20-429 

. mark sBll-754d. 

Holland . . 4li. 

12 107 

. tl.irm =19-K23d. 

Austria . 

kr. 

24 017 

. Krone = 9-»92d. 

Portugal . 

mil. 

4-504 

. milreis=53*284d. 

llnizil 

iniL 

8-912 

iiiilreiNs26'929d. 

United States . 

$ 

4-807 

(hillar =49-S16d. 

Argontma 

$ 

5-044 

l)eso =47-576d. 

Un giiay . . 

$ 

4 707 

peso s=50-98Sd. 

OhiU 

$ 

1.3 •.34<'. 

peso =lT-995d. 

Uns- i , . . 

rb. 

9-4 »8 

rouble =25-375il. 

Juih'ui , . 

y»*n 

9-703 

yen =24-677d. 


The par given above for France serves also 
lor the other countries of the Latin Union— 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece; francs 
being altered for Italy into lire, ami for Giecco 
into drachmas. It serves also for Spain with 
francs altered into pesetas,• though quotations 
are usually made in ])euce per dollar, or piastre, 
of live pesetas. Tlie par given for Denmark 
servgs also for Sweden aud Norway. 

Mint pars are g’ven above for Portugal, 
Biazil. Argentina, and Chili, although at 
prcaeift (1906) their actual exchaiij^s are in 
terms of more or less inconvertible paper money. 

R. w. B. 
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MINT PEICE OF BtJUirON—MIRABEAU 


MINT PRICE OF BULLION. With free 
and open mints that which is fi'oquently called 
the mint price is the equivalent in terms of 
coin. By the Coinage Act (33 Viet. c. 10, § 8 ), 
any poison may bring gold bullion to the 
mint, and receive the same again, assayed and 
coined, without charge, provided tlie bullion 
be of sucli character as not to require refining. 
The sovereign weighs 123’27447 grains of 
standard gold, i.e, line, and, therefore, for 
every ounce of gold bullion of equal fineness 
that is brought in, the importer will receive 
back in coin, £■^^^=$■89375 or £3:17; 10 |. 
Tlie importer will of course have to wait his 
turn, and also whilst his parcel of gold is being 
coined ; and, in older to avoid tins, one of tbe 
conditions imposed in the charter of the Bank 
of England is that it shall always purchase bar 
gold, by payment in its own notes, at the rate 
of £3 :17 :9 i>er oz. standaid. The difference 
is about equal to twenty days' interest at 3 ]>or 
cent. 

Where a charge is made fur coinage, it may 
perhaps be said that there is a mint price. The 
following are tlie coinage terms in some principal 
countries with open mints 

Gou). 

Great Britain . no charge 

United States . no charge. 

Franco . . abotit ^ per cent. 

Germany , about | }>er cent. 

Holland . . from ^ to ^ of 1 per cent. 

SiT-VER. 

British India . 2^0 I>cr cent.* 

Mexico . . 4| per cent. 

Where the mint is closed against either metal 
and purchases are made for cr>inag6 on govern¬ 
ment account, the mint price is necessarily the 
same as the market price. it. w. b. 

MINTAGE, Free, The power of free 
mintage of gold was granted to any one who 
brouglit standard gold and silver to the 
English mint by the act of 1666 (18 Chas. 
II. c. 6 ), which, comnioncing with the 
statement ‘‘whereas it is obvious that the 
plenty of current coins of gold and silver of 
this kingdom is of gi-eat advantage to trade 
and commerce,*' in order to encourage this 
“plenty,” enacted that “plate or bullion 
of gold or silver should be assayed, melted 
down, and coined with all convenient speed, 
without any defalcation, diminution, or charge 
for assaying, coinage, or waste in bullion." 
This act, as will bo {>crceived, e.stabIislio<l free 
vantage for both gold and silver in ,thi 8 ! 
country. With respect to silver, the act of 
1798-1799 (38 Geo. III. c. 59), prohibited ^ 
further silver coinage, and the statute of 1816 
(66 Geo. 111 .^ 0 . 68 ), which established the 
coinage of silver money on its present basis, j 
. 1 dosed since June 1S03. I 


practically restricted free coinage to ^Id 
bullion only. This act was repealed, but was 
re-cnacted in substance by the coinage act 
of 1870. The gold bullion coined in England 
is practically all received through the Bank oi 
England, which makes a charge of l^d. per 
ounce for dulivewu^ gold coin without delay 
in exchange for the bullion. Similar enact¬ 
ments, with slightly different rates* of charges, 
are in foitie in France, Germany, the United 
States, and the other pi'incipal countries of 
the world. ® 

[Ji^&rt of International Mondanj Conference, 
Paris, 1878, with Apptmdix by Mr. J)ana Horton. 
—W. A. Shaw, 77ie History of tlie Qarrency, 125& 
to 1894.] 

MIR is the modem survival of the ancient 
free Russian village conimunity. In its con¬ 
ditions of land tenure, it i*osomblcs the ee.stern 
and western mark system. Both proJijably 
came from a common Aryan origin. As now 
constituted, each village lias its Mir ^u* popular 
assembly administered by an “elder." Tbo 
Mir itwlf, however, pcrfomis the periodical 
assessments and distribution of the common 
land, which is cultivated on the “three-field 
system ” by the whole community working 
together. After harvest, the fields are common 
jHisture. Owing to the encroachments of neigh- 
hounng largo pretprietors, the communities seem 
to have lost their ancient rights of common 
woods and postures. When required, these 
arc now rented from the neighbouring land¬ 
owner. Each household may, by rejMiying the 
sum advanced by the state for its acquisition , 
become the private owner of land ; and 
says Mr. Kovalevsky, “ unless communisu*^, 
doctrines come to the rescue, thmatens the Mir 
with extinction." 

[M. Kovalevsky, Mod, Custom and Andeni 
Laws of Russia^ 1889-1890, iq». 69-119.—Sea 
also IlAXTnAU.sBN, 7>e . . . dnpartage 

egal. ei ianporaire des ierres dans les "communes 
russes, Paris, 1858, 8 vo .—Etudes sur ... les 
institutions ruralesde la Russie, 3 vols., Hanover, 
1847-1853, 8 vo.—Laveleye (Emile de, Baron), Lu 
Comnunautes de famUle et de village (Extrait de 
la Rbo, d*£con. Pol.^ pp. 19, Bar lo Due (1888), 
8 vo ).—Primitive Property^ Lond. (Camb. printed), 
1878, 8 vo.—Maine (Sir H.), Village Communities 
in the Hast and Westf Loud., 1871, 8 vo, Sni ed., 
1876,8vo.—Mackenzie Wallace, Russia .—Maurer 
(G. Lndwig von), Kinldtwng "ur /Qesehichit der 
Mark — Hqf- Dorf-und Slau ^'erfassung^ und 
der iifentlichen OevxUt, Miinchen, 1854, 8 vo. That 
tlie Mir system works badly, see Duke of Argyll, 
Unseen Foundations of Societpy 1893, pp. 672- 
573.] A. U 

MIRABEAU, Victor Riquetti, marquis d« 
(1716-1789), sometimes desoribed* hit 
jiseudonym as VAmi dcs llommeSf or distill- 
guished from his eon, the Comte de MiitAUSAV, 
by the names of Mirabcaa,^e, Mirabeau aiad, 
the elder Mirabeau, or the mL^quis of Mirabeau. 




He waa bom at Perthiiis in Provence, where 
his ancestors, tho Riquetis, h»wl settled in the 
IJitli century after being driven out of Italy. 
In his youth ho 8crvc(i as an oflicer in tlio 
army, and was decorated for lus bravery in 
the Bavarian campaign. In 1787 ho succeeded 
to his father’s title and est»te.s, and quilled 
tlie anny, soon afterwards embarking njion 
the studies bf ryral and political economy, in 
pursuit of which he exhibited unwearied energy 
for half a century. He came early in life 
under the influence ftf tho views of Cantii.i.on, 
but subsequently became an enthusiastic 
adherent of (iUKsNAY and one of tho Icadci-s 
of the PuYsiocHATS. Quesnay indeed was the 
qnasi-sacred founder of the sect, and originator 
of its cree<l, but Mirabcau was the militant 
chief of tho school ; and, after Qui^nay’s death 
in 1774, he became its acknowledged head. 
The iiislory of his doincslic severities, his 
protracted quarrels and lifteen years of lawsuits 
With his^wife, and his rigour towards his 
31'ddrun, wdiich drew down upon him the jibe 
^hat ho was at once I'nmi dcs homum ei 
1 cnw.m.1 de. m femv'e ct dt $cs (infants, show ns 
that, like Kousseau, he was sometimes unabh* 
to harniouis*’ ihc sounirss of liis conduct witli 
the sweetness of his counsels. But they also 
make more than ever remarkable the amazing 
activity with which he found time to carry out 
iftmerou.i liaidy and unremuncrativo agricul¬ 
tural ^experiments, to 0*^1 a.s the social centre ol 
the lilroNOMisTiis {q.v.) at his Tuesday rccep- 
tioiis, and to produce a crop of propagandist 
literature in books, in newspapers, in letters, and 
in loctiirca, almost unequalled in volume and 
in vigour; while his tenderness for his mother 
and 8 flection for his brother, the bailli do 
Mtrabeau, with whom ho exchanged upwai'fls 
of four thousand lengthy letters equally devoted 
4nd didactic, prove—what is otherwise abun¬ 
dantly clear—that his family troubles would 
not h'.ve ari.sen without the gravest f ulta on 
the side of his wife and his sons. 

Educated, as he says, in a mountain clifiteau 
by “a tutor at thirty crowns,” and quitting 
college at tho age of thirteen, the marquis of 
MiraboAU owed his erudition chiefly to his own 
application and assiduous study. In 1747 he 
wrote an (unpublished) Tcslameni politique 
for the guidance of his son, as yet unborn; 
and inspired by ambition for tho aggrandise¬ 
ment of his family, urged tho future enemy of 
aristocratic privilege to ilefend his order against 
encroachments of tho royal power! Tlie re¬ 
actionary tone of this document is little in 
keeping witli his later views. He contimied 
to ruminate upon the art of government: 
*‘12 principles laid do\vn in 12 lines, and 
graven in tlio head "f the prince or his 
minister would,” he thonglit, in 1740, “if 
atiictly carried oi^n detail, cori-oct all the 
abuses of societj/^nd bring luck the ago of 


Solomon.” A friend of VAUVKNAiinuEa, an 
admirer of Mostf’Q urisu, and presenting iu 
himself, as ne Tocqiinvii.i.E has observed, the 
spectacle of a feudal chavaetcr invaded by 
democratic ideas, he was already given to 
philo.sophise upon statcsmansliip, aiul wrote a 
Sifsttvie politique dc la France, which remains 
in mannseript. Bnt it was in 1750 that lie 
published anonymoii.sly his first treatise, tho 
Mimoire concemant I'utilitd des Flats provin- 
ciaux, 12mo, Romo;^ a pica for a measure 
of decentralisation and local self-government, 
considered by Ijivergne to be the most sub¬ 
stantial of his voluminous economic and poli¬ 
tical works, and at first attributed by a judge 
so competent as d’Argenson to Montesquieu 
himself. Contrasting tho systems of the pa.//,? 
d’Mcction, where the repartition of taxes w'aa 
eflected from above by the authority of tho 
intondant, a royal oflicer, and the paJ/.? d'6tat, 
where the rc]mvtition rested upon tho local 
and mutual decision of tho tax}>ayera, ho con¬ 
cluded .strongly in favour of tlie latter as more 
cqnitablo and more profitable to tlio treasury, 
and recommended the general csfablishmont 
of local assemblies adopting its best features. 
His views contiibuted largely to the creation 
of such bodies in 1787 ; but they wore swept 
away with the monarcliy before they could 
take root. (For pays d'election, and pays d'diat 
SCO InTEHNAT, CuS'l’OMS AND ToLLS.) 

In some manner not yet accounted for, 
Mirabeau bad obtainc<l, and for many years 
retained, possession of the impublished manu¬ 
script of Cantilloii’s Ess<d $ar la Nature du 
Concmei'ce en q(n6ral, when the rightful owner 
recovered the Essui and caused it to bo printed 
and published in 1755. 'I'lio manuscript had 
made a deep impression on Mirabeau. At one 
time he seems to havo intended to modify and 
publish it as hil^o^vn. Sub8e<juent]y ho pro¬ 
ceeded to WTito a running commentery upon 
tho Essai, and it is tlie work thus commenced 
which ajipcarod,. ..bscquently to the publication 
of Cantillon’s manuscript, under the title of 
VAidi des Honmies, ou TraiU dc lapopulation^ 
in three parts, with tho imprint ii Avignon, 
1766, 4to and 12n]0. This remarkable treatise 
croat^l the greatest sensation throughout the 
whole of Europe. It is said to have gone 
through fort^ editions, and was translated 
into several languages. Its anonymous author, 
soon discovered, became the idol of the day, 
and was generally refci red to by the sobriquet 
which lie had chosen for the title of bis book. 
The meridional vivacity of his style, his wit, 
his ^aivo egotism, hi.s piquant irony and 
frequent paradox gave him a great literary 
vogue^aiid hjd some of his rcadei's ^ compare 
him to Montaigne ; while tho imiiortance of 
his subject and the ability of liis views, in 

1 Rome" was a false Imprint. The book won realljf 
published in France. 
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tnm orif'iiml, dariiij', and profound, earned 
for liini the more durable attention of those 
who cared rather for the matter than the style. 
Tho prodigal luxnriaiiue of his ideas, uncoii- 
nocted by auy linn and consistent grasp of 
principle, makes his book coinparahlo to a 
jwvthlcss tract of tangled jungle, and renders 
it impossible to summarise it succinctly. But 
its leading assenious arc tho following: Popu¬ 
lation is the source of wealth, and the means 
of subsistence are tho measure of pojmlation. 
Agi'iculturo is tho great source of subsistciico. 
A largo population is desirable; and to this 
end tlio ciiponragcment of agiicultiiro is the 
means. “Men inultiidy like rats in a barn 
if they have the means of suhsistc7jcc.” 
Luxury, idleness, and public debts aic to be 
reprobated. The very rich are “like pikes in 
a i>ond.” Tlio influx from country to town 
sbould be counteracted and absenteeism should 
cease. Religions toleration, free trade—internal 
and external,—a more equal distribution of 
wealth, a diminution and more equitable 
INirtition of tho bindcns of taxation, are 
among tho deaidcrala for the economic im¬ 
provement of the country ; and a ministry of 
agriculture should bo created for its encourage- 
nient and suppoit, to keep i)acewjth the aid 
which science can render to agiiculture, and 
to favour tho development of canals, modes of 
communication, dminage, etc. The peasant 
is evcrywhcie to be held in honour, and the 
king’s ideal should bo to be a roi paateur. The 
hardihood of the author may bo suflicienlly 
indicated by two quoUtions. In his ])refaco 
ho personilies “la voix de rhumaiiito qui 
reclame ses droits”; and in his conclusion lie 
apostrophise-s tho king in favjur of that class 
of his subjects which is “the most useful of 
all, those who sco beneath them nothing but 
their nurse and yours—mother-earth ; who 
stoop unceasingly beneath ihe w'eight of the 
most toilsomo labours; who bless you every 
day and ask nothing from you but peace and 
protection. It is w’ith tbeir sweat and (you 
know it not 1) their v(‘.ry blood that you 
gi-atify that heap of useless men who keep 
saying that tlio greatness of a prince consists 
in the valuo, and above all, the number, of 
favoui’s ho divides among his courjicre, nobility, 
and companions. I have seen a tax-gathering 
bailiff cut oif the wrist of a poor woman who 
clung to her saucejian, the last utensil of 
her household, whicli she was defending from 
distraint. What W’ould you have saul, gi-eit 

ince ? ” etc.—Evidently some of the (jualities 
of the younger MLraheau were inherited from 
his father. 

After residing VAmi des Hanme-s, Qua NAY, 
who agreed with many of the author’s opinions, 
desired tomakeliisaeijuaintance, and Iklirabeaii 
has loft a graphic account of their interview, in 
whioh Queanay persuaded him that wealtli is 


the source of population, not jiopulation ths 
source of wealth. Mirabcau now became the 
fervent admii-cr of Quosnay, and between them 
they founded the school of the physiocrats. 
As Madame do Pompadour’s medical attendant, 
QiU'snay was unable to quit his post at 
Versailles day of nv;ht. Jlis position at the 
court also imj)oscd ujton him some dchqacy and 
reserve in openly criticising the government. 
Tho toinpestuons marquis supplied in himself 
more than enough of initiative, energy, courage, 
and resource. The doforcnco which he alw'ays 
exhibited to Quosnay enabled the latter to 
hold him somewhat in ciicek by frequent 
correspondence, reading his proofs, chastening 
his style, and amending his views. But the 
impeluosity of Mirabcau was not to bo wholly 
curbed; and ho remained to tho last perhaps 
the most indeiicndcnt member of “ the scot." 

Ill 17f)8 appeared a continuation of ITAmi 
dcn Hovimcs (pt. 4, no imprint; 4to and 
12mo), in which tlie hand of Q'acsnay is 
plainly visible. It consists of a Diahxjvc etif.c 
le SurinUndant d'O. cl L. D. IT., a reprint of 
the Mimoire sur le$ PdaU ’provinda^x, with a 
re})ly to objections which had been published 
against it, and a series of, sejiaratcly paged, 
Qaestiems iiUinssanlcs sur la l^opulaiion, 
V Agriculture^ et Ic cmiimcrce proposdes aux 
Academics et axUres socidUs s^avantes des 
Provinces, asking for local information upon 
agricultuial conditions, and also suggesting 
some general considerations somewhat in the 
style of Berkeley’s Querist. These questions, 
the reader is inlormed, are not by the author 
of the Mdinaire mr Ics J^dats provinciaxuc. In 
1760 appeared the fifth ami sixth parts, without 
publislier'e name or place of publication,—the 
w?iole forming three quarto or six 12mo volumes. 
The fifth jiart contains the essay wTitten for 
the prize of the Berne Agi’icultural Society in 
1759 on the reasons why Switzerland should 
prefer to grow corn. Tliis is followed by 
extracts from the first six books of an English 
work, translated from Halo’s Complete Body oj 
Husbandry. The sixlli part (no separate title 
})age) is made up of a JUpome d VJCssai sur Us 
Pouts et CkaussUs, La Voierie, et les Oorvdes, 
and by the Tableau Oeconomique avec des expliea^ 
lions. Mirabeau had already denounced the 
CoRVi^.B in his Mimoire, and he now replies to 
a supporter of them. His “ ‘xplanation” of 
(^uesnay’s Tableau involves souie manipulation 
of the original in order to make it compre¬ 
hensible to himself and olhera. But it is 
doubtful whether Mirabcau with his small 
capacity for consecutive reasoning ever fully 
iiudcrstuod tho harder-headed Quesiiay aliy 
more than ho had rightly understood Oantillon. 

The same year which terminated the Ami 
des llommes saw the publication of a Thdorie 
de Vlnipdl, (1760, 4to am^^mo, no imprint), 
a work of cousiderablo abiuty which seemed 



likely to crealo an almost ctjual stir. No one 
could doubt who was the author. “Soignonr,” 
ho begins, in the tones already noticed of 
oxhoj-tatiou and of hardly-veiled inena<.o, 
“Seigneur! you have twenty millioiih of 
siilyeets, more or less, all with a lit tie money 
and almost all ca[iable o| rnndcriiig you such 
service^ as you re([uiro; and yot you can no 
longer oldatn sui'vice without money nor money 
to i)ay fur service. In plain language, your 
peoj)lo hold back rrotn you without knowing it, 
for they are still ^^cll•dispo8ed to your person 
even though they be not to the agents of your 
authoiity.” And ho puts into the mouth of 
the king the soliloquy tliat liis position as the 
head of his pcrqile is justilied only so long as, 
and only hccauso, ho costs them less than lie is 
worth to them. If, as the author asserts on 
his first ])age, “nous sommea en un si6clo mol 
et cftiintif,” ho shows clearly enough that he is 
himself not laihiiig in temerity. He was, for 
his boldr^sa, imprisoneil (IGLli December 17C0) 
i" the ihj.tcau of Yineeniies. Tlie king was 
hu'ious against him ; but ultimately yielded to 
Maihimc d<! rompidour and Miiabeau’s friends, 
and allowed him to be libcratiid on Christmas 
eve, with ordore to reside at his projicrty at 
Bignou, and not in Baris. For two and a half 
years tlie physiocrats lield silence in the press, 
and taugiit by word of mouth. In 1763 
Idirabeau made a convert of DiiroNr Du 
Nemouus, who, writing in 17G9 of the Thhric 
de VImpoi, says, “This sublime woikhas to inv 
knowledge beeiniiultiplied by eighteen editions.’ 
It is not, a? might ho su])])osed, a mere plea 
for the Lmi’Gt UNiyuK It proposes a rcor- 
g:inisnt.iou oflinaucial administrative machinery, 
the 'ibolition of the Feniics (see Fahm^.u-Ckn- 
kkal), a reduction in the taxation u]ioii sjfit, 
witli tlie object of ii'creasing the totiil yield, 
and a special tax upon tobacco farms. The 
DoirfAiN^, tho post, and the Mint were to bo 
further sources of rovnnuc. Many ^ ist and 
valnohlo remarks on taxation are scattered 
throughout the volume, and entitle tlio author 
to rank as one of ihe earliest iinpoiTaiii writers 
on the subject. In 1703 npprared his Philo- 
Sophie ntrakf Amsterdam (Baris), 4to, “tho 
best, or the least had,” says Dahik, “ of all his 
works.” It is the most complete and compact 
account of Ins physioeratic views, for uliich the 
reader is referred to the article Bhysiouiiats, 
and owed a good deal to Quesnay, by whom, 
Du])ont states, the whole of tho seventh chapiter 
written. 

Miraheau received the gi’and cross of Wasa 
from Gustavus Ill. of rfwei'en on the foundation 
of tho order, and counted among his other 
notable tdmu’i'rs and correspondents, Leopold, 
grand-duko of Tuscany, afterwards Kmjicror of 
Austria, Stanislas-Augustus, king of Boland, 
and Kaul FniKia^ii, grand-duko of Baden. 
The dauphin bodied tliat he knew L'Ami dcs 


1 Ihmims oy heart; but, when it was proposed 
to place the Pphun^.ridc$ under his protection, 
though Quesnay, Dupont, and Tuiigot agreed 
to tho plan with its prospect of shelter from too 
rigid censorship, and though the dauphin had 
himself approved of the terms of the ju'oposed 
dedication, Mirabcau refused to bo a jiarty to 
the project, and threatened to w'itlidiaw if it 
wore adopted. His threat, which prevailed, 
indicates his dominant influence in the party 
and his indopcndcnce of his colleagues. As 
has already been indicated in tlie com-so of this 
article, Mirabeau was one of the liret to pei’ceivo 
an important principle of IN)I'11 i,ation, and to 
express a belief in what has since been called 
tho elasticity of tho cxclie<jucr; hut his chief 
economic importance lies in his powerful 
support of physiocracy. 

The limits of this article admit of little more 
thanan enumeration of his other principal works. 
According to M. de LoMitNiK (y.v.) ho left forty 
volumes, besides several unjiublishcd wiitings. 
His ]'Opularity waned after tho lawsuits which 
followed upon his qiianel with and separation 
from his wife in J7G7, the odium which ho 
incurred from tlie .stern mea.snrcs ho adopted to 
repress his profligate and spendthrift son by 
imprisoning him at Vincennes and elsewhere, 
under leltics de cachet, and the success of the 
hitler in unjustly inflaming the public mind 
against an Ami dcs hommes, wdiom ho painted 
as a demon of harshness and inhumanity. It 
could hardly fail to lend colour to prejudice 
that the writer who declaimed so vigorously 
against absenteeism was hardly ever present in 
his own property, that, much as he disapproved 
of public debts, ho incurred with fatal facility 
an increasing burden of private loans, that for 
ail expert in rural philoso]>hy Iiis agricultural 
experience was singularly iinfortunato, and that 
having denounce lettres de cachet in Jiis writings 
he employed them agjiiiist his own household 
ill profusion. Ho died 13th July 1789, the 
flay before tlic ston ling of the Bastille. 

Ills later writings often ajipeared anonymously 
and in foreign countries, by Uio care of Ins friends. 
Such are Les Devoirs, Milan, 1770, 8vo, seen 
through tho press by the Marquis de Longo, pro- 
ies.sor of political ecouomy at Milan. (Men should 
receive economic iustruutiou as aguido to conduct. 
Aud so elementary education should be compulsory, 
and /?-re where the recipient cannot afford to jiay). 
—Knirctien d*unjeutie Prinu avec son gouvenieur 
par L. I). //., Puhli6 par M. ©. . . . (I’abhcGrivel), 
Baris, 1785, 4 vols. 8vo and 12ino .—lUmwies d 
r^lebrerpoicr avoir bien meriU deVhumaniU par 
leiirs i^f-s sur VEconomie politique, Ouvrage 
pu^iejiar P. DoscovUch, ami de I’auimr, Bassano, 

2 vols. 8vo.—Miraheau was one of the principal 
writets in the tinilcMKitiDES du citoyeu (1765 to 
1768), and the Journal de Vagriculiure, du 
commerix, et des Jinances (1764 to 1774).—Among 
his otlior worlis may be mentioned Mponae du 
correspondant d son hanquier, 1759, 4to (a reply 
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to Forbonnais ).—£lSmmis dephilosophU rurale. 
La Haye, 1767^ 12u)o (an abridgnicut of the 
l^hilosophie rurak).—LcUrc sur le commerce des 
grains, Ainslcnlain and l*ai'ia, 1768, 12nio.— Lcs 
£con(miqu€s par L. 1). IL dHiks aa grand-duc 
dc Toscanc, Anistmlam and Paris, 1709-72, 2 
Tola. 4to or 4 vols. 12mo.— Lettres d'un ingtmiear 
de province d wn. inlcndant despemts et cJuurnks, 
poor servir de snik d I'Ami des Jlommes, Avignon, 
1770, 12mo.— Lettres ^conomiques, Amsterdam, 
1770, 12mo.— La Science, ou les Droits et les 
Devoirs de lluynime, par L, D. D., Lausanne, 
1774, 12mo. — Lritre sar la l^islation par 
L. D. IL, Berne, 1775, Svols. 12nio.— Sapplhnent 
d Uf. thSorle de I'iwpH, La Haye, 1776.— Itduca- 
(ion civile d’un prince par L. 1), IL, Doular, 
1788, 8vo. —Ilhe d'w» goutteux, on le Principal, 
(end of 1788) an 6vo pamplilet, his hopes of the 
Constituent Assembly about to meet. 

[See . . , de Miraheau krifs par Lai- 

mime,par son Phe, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoplif 
(Lucas de Montigny), Paris, 1834-85, 8 vols. 8vo. 
—M iraboau JUs, Lettres (critei d.u donjon dc Vin¬ 
cennes .,. recuciUiespar P. Manuel, 4”*’^ ed., Paris 
1803, 8 vols. 12iiio.—L. de Lomenie, Les Mira- 
beau, Paris, 1879-91, 6 vols. 8vo (M. de Lomenie 
has i-eliabililatcd the private character of the eMer 
Mirabeau by a careful examination of the facts 
which explain and in great measure excuse his 
severity towards his wito and cliiJdron, He has 
convicted M. de Montigny of prejudice and mis¬ 
representation, and has made clear the admiration 
wliich in his latest years the younger Mirabeau ex- 
pre.ssedforhisfatli«r),—E. Daire, Les Physiocrates, 
Paris, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo.— L. de Lavergne, Les 
kononwitesfraii^aisduxvili^sikle, Paris, 1870.— 
0. Kniea, Briefticher Verkehr Karl Friedrichs von 
Baden mit Miraheau und iJu Pont, Heidelberg, 
1892,2 vols. 8vo.—A. Stern, Das Leben Miraheaus. 
Berlin, 1889, 2 vols, 8vo.—A. Oncken, Dcr edtere 
Mirabeau u^ui die ockonomische Qesdlsehc^t in 
Bern, Berne, 1886.—G. Scholle, Du Pont de 
Kesnours et Viicole physiocraiique, Paris, 1888.— 
Streckeisen-Monlton, J. J. Ituus^eau, ses Amis el 
m enne^nis, Paris, 1865, 2 vols. 8vo.—Grimblot, 
Souvenirs du Baron (Jkichen, 1868.—S. Bauer in 
Connwl’s JoJirhUcher, Bd. 1, H. 2, NF. 145.— 
Henry Higgs in Economic Journal, i. 262, iii. 351. 
—Unpublifdiedraanusciiptsin the Archives Nation- 
ales, Paris.] H. H. 

MIRABEAU, HoNORit Gabriel RiQUErn, 
Comte de (1749-1791), bom at Bignon near 
Nemours, and died in Paris. 

A son of the Marquis of MniABBAtr {q.v.), the 
mauy wild incidents of hia stormy* life and the 
extraordinary force of his character caused him to 
occupy a very different }.OKition in general history 
from his father. The.political career of the son 
is hounded by little more than tM'o years (1789- 
1791), but during them he won an immense thougli 
* ’vanescent inhuciicc, and seemed for a moment 
as d he would have swayed the wliole courstf of 
the revolution. “One can say that, had Mirabeau 
lived, the Ivstory of Franco ami of the vwrld 
had >)een djlferent,” Carlyle, Frcndh Berolution 
(chapter on “ MinUieaii ^’). Here, liowever, wc arc 
conceined only with his economic reputation, 
which (VOd far inferior to that of his father. 


Though not a dogmatic economist, he employed 
his wonderful eloquence on subjects di.stlnctly 
economic in cliaracter. Setting aside his dis¬ 
solute youth ami certain works regrettable for 
Ilia reputation, and willingly omitting his acrid 
pohti(‘al writings, his pamphlets on A/i Caisse 
d’escompte, la Banque Saint-Charles, la Com- 
pagnie des eaux, amb even liis Dcnonciation de 
Vagiotage, though they are polemical in clsaracter 
and directed against individuals aii*t particular 
interests, and his sp(‘echcs at the national 
assembly deserve attenlion, peculiarly tlio Discours 
conire la banqaeroute (26th Sefitember 1789). The 
speeches and opinions of Mirabeau were published 
by Barthe in 1820, 3 vols. 8vo, and more recently 
byM. A. Vermorel, 5 vols. 12mo, in the liibUolh^que 
Nittiomde. a. c. f. 

[See also I/)Mi5nib, Ixiuis DB.] 

MIRO, VicENZO DE (18th century), was 
regent of the supreme council of Italy. Charles 
VI. emperor of Germany and archduk<> of 
Austria, appointed him president of the com¬ 
mission of 1718, summoned to organjfo a new 
census for tlio slate of Milan. Tliis ceiisi^ 
was celebrated in the history of * taxation. 
The object of the system projiosed was to 
remedy the inequalities of the Kstimo {q.v,) 
fixed in 1548, and to establish a fair pro^iortion 
between the ]iaynienls of tlie contributors. 

The commission presided over by Miro fixed 
the basis of tlie taxation, proposed the regula¬ 
tions required, and almost com))lcted the whole* 
woik. Miro remained in ofKco until 1731. 
The labours of the commission were interrupted 
by the war in 1733. Tlio work was resumed 
in 1749 by a second commission, under the 
presidency of Pomjico Neui {q.v.). This mms 
dissolved in 1758. A government ooininission 
rearranged the Ca'iasto {q.v.) in 1760. 

[4’arlo Lupi, Storia del prineipii delk massime 
e detle regole .seguite nella forwazlone del cafasto 
prediak inirodotio nello stato di Milano V anno 
1760. Milan, 1825.] u. lu 

MISSELDEN, Edward (early 17 th tfentury). 
was deputy-governor of the moichant' ad¬ 
venturers company at Delft between 1628 and 
1633, and negotiated a private treaty with the 
Dutch and the East India Company, who em¬ 
ployed him from 1624 to 1628 in their nego¬ 
tiations about the Amboyna outrages. Ho had 
various missions ou behalf of the merchant ad- 
veiitnrera. The appointment of the standing 
con)ini.ssion on trade in 1622 give nso to bis— 

Free Trade, or the Means to Wi TradeJlourish: 
•wherein ihe causes of the decay of trade in this 
hngdom arc discussed, and ihe remedies also to 
remove the same are r^iresented (IjOikI., 1622, 
8vo, rcprinled in 1G51). Tlie author points out 
(I.) the causes of the want of money here, whiih 
aie {«) the value of English coins. Tlicse are 
cuneut at a higher rate in Holland, whllher the 
money is attracted. (/>) The excessive consumption 
of foreign commodities, (f) '1‘he want of an East 
India stock here. (IT.) The«i||ui8cs of the foreign 
want of money, which are (a) Uwmieut wars; (6) 



the trades maintained out of Christendom wUh 
ready money. The causes of the decay of trade ai-e 
found by Missclden to bo the scarcity of money 
and the want of the Kji-st India slock, also usury 
and heavy lawsuits. Tlie lish tra<le is decayed by 
the encioaclinients of strangers on our coast-i. 
The disturbances in llie cloth trade, the ill-making 
and false-sealing of cloths,/re hhso blamed. The 
export of wool and wool-fells is a giievance ; and 
the author censures the merchants adventurers for 
their heavy impositions on English cloths. Cli. 
iii. deals with monopoly ; and ch, iv. with the 
want of govcrnment<ii trade. The remedies pro¬ 
posed by Misselden are to make foreign coins 
current at equal value with our own, and so keep 
the money in the realm; to reform exw'.ssivc 
consumption of foreign coinnioditics by allowing 
only certain imports, say of the tobacco grown 
in Virginia or the Bernimlas only. Merchant 
ships ouglit, he says, to go in tiecis together for 
safety. The remedy for usury he finds to be tbe 
plenftfnl ciicuUtiou of money ami bills of exchange, 
and he advocates the tobtl uprooting of monopolies. 
MAi.YNf!S«(g.r.) attacked Misseldcn os overlooking 
Vhcpreilominant pai-toftnule”—viz. tlie mislery 
ol exchan^. The latter rejdied in 7’Ae Circle of 
Camvifree: Or the BaJance of 'Trade, in defence 
qf Tree Trade, opposed to Malyries TAtHe. Fish and 
his (heat Whale, and poized OiAifin in the 

scide! wheicin also exchuntjcs in (jencral areevn' 
itidered, J. Dawson for N. IJourn'e, Loml, 1C23, 
4to. A. L. 

^ [Diet, of Nat. liiogT.y xxxviii. pp. 51*2.] 

MISTKRV (orMYSTEHYE; Mysteuy isa form 
dating from the 17th centuiy), was a common 
designation in tlic later middle ages for a body 
of persons ong{i.ged iu a juirticular branch of 
manufacture or trade, not in their cajiacity as 
individualb but as an organised gi’oup. It has 
no etymological connection w'ith fivar-qpiov ; and 
its association with that which is “mysceriotv” 
belongs to an ago when its oiiginal meaning 
was forgotten. It is derived from the .Latin 
mwisterium, through the medieval form mis- 
teria: anti, it was used precisely in the same 
way as tlie Ei-onch forms mistere, mestrer, 
mestier, and milier. Its introduction into 
England was probably duo to tbo use o ’ French 
in official docunnents; and the native English 
tenn, wliich was used side by side and inter¬ 
changeably with it, was Graft. w j. a. 

MOFFAT, Kouhiit Suoit (19th century) : 
The author of The Kmnmy of Cimsumption: 
An Omiiied Chapter in Political Economy (1878), 
in which Mill's theory of capital, his doctrine 
that there cannot be a general over-prodnetion of 
commodities, andothcrapproved teneta and authoi'S, 
are subjected to a lio.stile criticism. 'I’he practical 
outcome of the work Ls to rcconinu'nd as “ the true 
policy of the Uboufer ” win- ^ h called a time-policy 
—that 18 ^the hmilutioii of the hours of the work, 
rather than of the rate of the wages. A portion of 
the work relating to tMi poliey is reprinted as a 
•eparate book, entitled, Tlie PrindpU of a Time- 
PoU(^, being an Exmmtion qf a Method of f^dtling 
Disputes betwtenfMmpXoyers and iMbowrtrs vn. 


regard to Time and Wages by a simple process of 
Mercantile Bartei, without'recourse to Strikes of 
Locks-Out (1878). In tbe preface some reviews 
of Lho jireeeding work, one of them by Clill'o 
l-EhLiK, all of Ibcm exceedingly unfavmirublH, are 
quoted at some length and n'biitled. The author 
further enforces hi.s principle in a letter to Lord 
Justice Braniwell on the Rcgidafion of Production. 
He also wrote Henry Oernyc the Orthodox. 

y . Y. K, 

MOIIEAU. This statistical writer of the 
18th century .scarcely received at the time the 
due acknowledgment of hi.s deserts. Even his 
hook Jlcchcrckcs el ConskUrations stir la Popula¬ 
tion de la France, ivas attrihulcd by Lalando, 
in ihe Journal des Sa{'a)ils, to Montyon, who 
(see Meitzen, Ihstory of SUdislkis) assisted iu 
the woik. The first portion of the llcdicrcli^.'i 
contains statistical tables, the second is devoted 
to the analysis of various causes likely to influ- 
I once jKqmlatiou. 

I The dedication “ d nn roi*' i.s dated 1774, am] 

I the permission to print it, 1777 {Diet de 
Veconomic Politique, art. “Moheau.") 

Moheau’s work was published in I^uis, Montard. 
1778 ; 2 books of 280 and 160 pp. in 1 vol. 8vo 

[M‘Cullocli, Literutureof Put Econ., j*. 264, 
speaks highly of it, moreover recommending lu.s 
book as a model for similar work.] A. L. 

MOHL, Koiieut von (1799*1875) was 
successively professor of jiolitical scienco iu the 
universities of Tubingen and of Heidelberg 
an official in Wurtemherg, the minister of 
'justice of Germany under the government of 
the Frankfort parliament of 1848, and tho 
representative of Baden at Frankfort and 
Munich (1861-1871). At his death he was a 
member of the German Reichstag representing 
an electoral district of Baden. 

His literary activity was considerable, hie 
subjects being public and administrative law. 
His two princijif^ works are the Polizeiunssen^ 
(3rd ed. 1832-34,1844-45, and 1866) and the 
Qesddchte und Litteratur der Sfaatswissensehaftem 
(1855-58). Mol' does not take the word Polisei 
iu its present restricted sense of repressive justice, 
but in the wider sense of internal and adminis¬ 
trative state-policy, a.s it was often understood by 
old Gorman and French writers. According to 
his own definition, tho Polizeivrissenschqft is 
“the systematically ordered science, which 
e.xplaiu3 the principles on which the state ought 
to interpose ft protect its citizens against over- 
powerful external hindrances,” but bis lx)ok only 
deals with tho pnnciples of the science in the 
Jtechistaut, or legal sta^e, by which ho means the 
state “ where the uollcctive lif'^ of the nation is so 
ordered that each individual member is helped 
and assi.Hted towards the utmost i) 08 sible free and 
maify • sided display and utilisation of his 
individual energies.” In the Hecktstaat, tRe 
scope* of tbe state is thus main]|r negative, 
although many not purely negative interferences 
may be sanctioned on motives of expediency and 
in new cases. For instance, Mobl would not be 
adverse, in cases of over-population, to compul- 
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iory emigration enjoined according to a lottery 
arranged iimch on tlie same basis as the military 
conscription iu force on the continent. For all 
this, on the whole and in jn'inciple, the views of 
Mold arc those of a liberal statesman. 

Mobl’s Geschichte und Lilicraltir der Stmtswis- 
semchn/Un, is not written on the ordinary i>lan 
of a continuous histoiy of development, but under 
the form of bibliograiiliieal inono"iaphs. It is a 
real moumneut of both historical and critical 
learning. It only deals with modern states altei 
the end of the middle ages. 

[Cohn, nut. of Pol. Kcon.'l E. ca. 

MOHUR. Tho Indian government luoliur 
is a token gold coin valn^ formerly at tho 
sum of 15 standard silver rupees. It weiglis 
180 grains (tho same w'eight as tho silver rupee), 
and is composed of gold of the millesimal linoiiess 
of 916*6. Its intrinsic value in sterling is 
£1 : 9 : (j-J fine), whereas the gold value of 
16 rupees, owing to the low price of silver, Inis 
been fixed since 1893 at £1 (1 rupce = ls. 4d.). 
The gold coins of India are, however, in practice 
bought and sold as bullion. 

Besides the moliur tlicre are gold pieces 
of tho nominal value of 30, 10, and 5 rupees; 
llieso coins being proitoitionate in weiglit to 
tho mohur, and of tlie same lineuess. Ihior to 
1835 mohnrs of sliglitly diilerent values wcie 
issued iu the three presidencies. The Madras 
mohur was of the same weiglit and linencss as 
tho present coin; that stiiick in Bombay 
w'eiglicd 179 grains of gold 920 line ; while 
that issued at Calcutta was, from 1818 onwards, 
of the Weight of 204*7 grains, 910*6 fine, and 
from 1793 to 1818 had been of the weiglit of 
190-894 grains, 995*7 fine. 

[R. Chalmers, A UiUory of Carrency in the 
British Colonies, 1893.] F. E. a. 

MOIIUR, IIisTOKY OF. A gold coin of 
northern India (Persian 'tnuhr '‘a seal”). 
Jjike tho silver Rtti’EE, the gold^mohur probably 
represents the old Indian weight of 100 rath 
(seeds of Ahrus Precatorins), or about 175 
grains, and dates back jicrliaps to Vedie times. 
Its weight has fluctuated with tlie endeavour 
to maintain a ratio between silver and gold. 
Thus, iu the 14th century the weight of the 
moliur was raised to about 200 grains, but 
gradually reverted to tbe ancient tyjK*. In 
1766 the East India Company struck for 
Bengal a mohur, which for the Ih'st lime was 
declared to be a legal tender of jKiymcnt, as 
tho equivalent of 14 sicca nqiees ; its gross 
weight was 179'67 -grains, 833*33 fine, con¬ 
taining 149-72 grains of fine gold. In 1769 
the Bengal coin was increased in gross weight 
u,,190*773 grains of sequin linencss, contain,jng 
190*1 gmins of fine gold, which was to bo 
leg-dl lender for 16 sicca rupees. In 1^1 S, 
when tho lidene^ w'as reduced to elcven-tweirths 
in accordance with tho Comi)aiiy’s principle of 
1806 (see infra), the gi’oss weight of the Bengal 
16 ropee mohur was raised w 204 7 giains, 


making tho fine weight 187*6 grains. I# 
Bombay the mohur was not legal tender, but 
was approximately tlie equivalent of 15 Bombay 
rupees. Fiom 1774 its gross weight was 179 
giaiiis, the niille.simal fineness being 953 in 
1774, and 920 from 1800 to 1833, with the 
1 OMult tliat the fiuti cipitent of tho “ old ” mohur 
was 170 grains as against 164*7 grains,for the 
newer coin dating from 1800. Jjasily, in 1818 
the Company struck a mohur for Madras, which 
was to be a legal tender to government alone at 
15 nipecs. The following principles, which 
were embodied in the Madras coin of 1818, w-ero 
laid down by the Conqiany in 1806 : “Althougli 
wo are I'ully satisfied of tho propriety of tho 
.silver rnpoc being the principal measure of 
value and tho money of account, yet we are by 
no means desiron.s of checking the circulation 
of gold, but of establishing a gold coin on a 
piiiicqilo fitted fur general use. Thi.s eoi.., in 
our opinion, should bo called a gold rujme, and 
be made of the same standard as -'he silver 
nijiec, viz. 180 troy grains gi'oss weiglit, an 1 
105 troy grains fine gold.” In 1835 by Act 
XVII. the Conip.any, in striking one uniform 
coinage for the whole of its dominions, and in 
establishing tho Madras mohur os tlie type for 
the new Conij)any’s mohur, cnactc<l that “no 
gold coin shall licnecforwaid be a legal tender 
of payment iu any of tho territories of tho 
East Imlia Company.” Tho same principles 
were observed as regards tho government 
mohur by Act X 111. of 1862,vvliou thoComjiany’a 
rule came to aii end, and again by section 12 
of the India Coinage Act, 1870. Tho weight 
and fineness of the coin have not Ixjen changed 
since 1818. 

^iin^(i],}itnjidatio‘>iso/the East India Vimpany, 
Nos. XXXV. of 1793, xlv. of 1803, xiv. of 1818 ;— 
fiidiaOflicerccorils.—SirJjune.sStcuart’s l^inciplea 
of money ajqdied to thepresent state of the coin of 
Ptcnyal^ 1772.—Yule, llobsm-Jobson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms used m Jinglisti, 1886, pi).’438*39.] 

R.C. 

MOIDORK (Puutuoukse). Tho Moeda do 
Ouro (or gold money) was a Portuguese coin 
issued from about the year 1640 to the year 
1732. It was of the millesimal fineness of 
916*6 and weighed 83 grains, being, therefore, of 
the sterling value of 13s. 5 Jd. A double Moeda 
do Ouro was also issued, and it is to this coin, 
which had a world-wide circu’atioii, that th-i 
name “ moidore” is usually a] ^ ed. F. E. a. 

The coin known by this name, also called 
tho liisbonniiio, was reckoned equal to 10 
crusa<lo3 or 4000 reis; in 1688 Peter 11. raised 
its rating to 4800 reis. Its uniform goodness, 
fineness, and weight, soon made it a favourite 
coin both in Europe and in the British coloniog. 
Early in tho 18ih century, for instance, it was 
tho chief coin cun-ent in Ireland, and had 
established itself in the ^Xest Indies, molo 
particularly at Barbados. 




Ill Ireland it had appeared before iho close 
of the 17tli century, coming in, as Sir Isaac 
Newton tolls us, in course of trade; rated at 
288. it was over-valued, and diove out silAru' 
and other gold, so that at th^ ’ 'piiiiig oi 
the 18th coutury, according to a1j|h iporary 
Mrritcr, they were “ reduced fto mojuores, the 
most incoiivoiiicnt coin ^f all olhei's in our 
present eiroum^tanees.” Before the rating was 
reduced the com had also R])read over into, 
and become comnuu' in, the \Vest of England. 

In Barbados, wllitlier it came about 1705, 
it passed for 35s. till 1715, and afterwards at 
378. 6d. And, although Mr. Chalmers calls it 
comparatively unimportant in the West Indies 
as compared witli Sjauish gold, in Barbados 
for many years the moidore was tiic usual coin 
named in local advcrtiscincnls, and was clearly 
the most prominent coin in the island. 

I« sjiite of not being stnick after 1732, it 
long remained in circulation, and only giadu- 
ally gav% way to its successor the Johannes 
^ 41 - 0 .). The jiojinlar rating of llio coin in 
Englisli itioney was 27s., based on Sir Isaac 
Newton’s rating in 1717, when he distinguishes 
between do]»j>ia nioeda “new coined” 26s. 
lOgd., doppia moeda “as tlioy come to Eng¬ 
land,” 26s. 9-i%d. 

[Kelly’s Canthist, 1831.—EckfeldL and Dubois, 
Man\ud of ijold and Silver Coins, Philadelphia, 
<861.- Chalmers, Coloiiud Currency, ji. 390.] 

0. A. n. 

MOLES\VORTH,Sm'\ViLLiAM(l 810-1855). 
eighth hai-onc.t,, was educated in Germany ; 
ho afterwards went to Carnhridge, wlieuee lie 
was expelled for challenging liis tutor. He 
completed his studies at (he university of 
Ed'Ttburgh. Molesworth was M.P, % East 
Oomwall from 1832 to 1837, followinggeneriflly 
the lead of Grot.(!, to whom ho had been intro¬ 
duced by C. Builer. In 1835 ho founded tho 
jAnulon liev'ir.w, which, after a few numbers, 
lirst by itself, and then of joint life ' ith the 
Weslmmsier lir.vicw, was tinally, in 1837, 
absorbed in tlie lattei'. Molesworth's most 
noteworthy contributions are stated to have 
boon “ On the Omnge Conspiracy,”and “ On the 
policy of the Radical Party in Parliament,” 
{Lontfoii and WcMminaier Ilcvuw, Ajuil 1836 
and .lanuary 1837). From 1837 to 1841 he 
rej)resented Leeds in parliament. In the 
former year ho obtained a committee of tho 
House to inquire into the system of TltANsrou- 
TATiON (<7.1’.), and WToto the rejwrt, which 
strongly recommended its discontimiance. 
The four years 1841-45, during which lie 
hod no seat in the House, were mainly devoted 
to editing the woiks oi Honniss (</.«.). He 
retumciFto parliament in 18^1.5 as member for 
Southwark, which seat lio held till his death. 
From Uiis time he chiclly applied himself to 
questions conneo^ witli the colonies Ho 
strongly advocs^ the glinting (<o tiicm af 


complete self-government, and supported tho 
views on colonisation of E. Gibbon Wakefield 
{q. V. ). There a[)poara to have been considerable 
witi-sfacUon in the colonies, when, after being 
first commissioner of works in I^ord Aberdeen’s 
govcrnnieiit in 1853, MoIcsAvortli was made by 
Lord Palmerston, in IS.5.5, accrelaiy of state 
for tlio colonics. His period of ofliee was too 
short for him to fuKll such expectations, but it 
may be noted that an act of his, in apisiiuting 
a Canadian to tlie governorship of llie AVind- 
w'ard l.slaiids, pointed tlie way to a method of 
con.solidating the empire which is, at length, 
being followed. Mulesw'orth was not a man ot 
iiiucli originality of mind, nor a great orator or 
debater. ITc only sjioke after laborious jiropara- 
tion, and his speeches, many of which were 
published, were of the nature of essays. He 
deserves noti(;e as tlie first of the rmlicals to 
attain cabim-t rank, though tlu" i»eeuliar kind of 
jihilosojihic radicalisni to which he adhered 
found little favour, on some gi'ouuds, with 
otlier members of the party. 

[Molesworth’s only liteuiry work except articles 
in reviews, none of which were republished, and 
speeches, was an edition, iu 17 \olumes, of the 
Works Latin and JCriylish of T. llobhes, Loudon, 
1839-4G, 8vo.—See Aoticcs of the late Sir W, 
Molcsioorth (privately printed), Iy)n(loii, 1857, 
8vo.—Tho Dictionary of national Ihoyraphy, 
vol. xxxviii. notice by Mr. Leslie SlejOicn, which 
refers to ]*hilosophic Radicals of 18^7 (privately 
printed) by Mrs. Grote, London, 1866.] 

H. E. B. 

MOLINA, Ludovicus (1535-IGOO), ■ 
distinguished Jesuit theologian of (ho lOtli 
century, w’as a Sj^aiiiaid by birth, and taught 
at Coimbra and Evora in Portugal. He was 
the author, among other woiks, of a ireatisc 
])e JustitUi ct Jure (1593-1600), wdiich dealt 
at considerable I- ngth w'itli usury aud tho 
relation betweeif bu.siiiess practices and moral 
theology (sec Ikteuest AND Usuiit). It was 
rejirinted inoi'c than once, after hi.s death, and 
cxcrci.scd consiucrable infiaenec on the subse¬ 
quent development of economic thouglit. 

[W. Eudeinann, Slvdieni in dtr romanisch' 
kanonistisclwn Wirthscha/ls- und RcchUhhre (i., 
1874, i:., 1883), treats liiin as a signal example of 
that method of argumentation which, in his 
opinion, fnialh' took away all practical force from 
the earlier canonist doctrine, see esjiecially, i. 886, 
ii. 118, 249; cp. Ashley, Earn. Jlist., i. pt. ii. 
452.] w. j. A. 

MOLINA^IIS, CAUOLua, tho Latinised name 
of Dumoulin, Charles (1500-1566), a dis¬ 
tinguished jurist of Paris, was the author of 
Ex^ricaiio Ldbyrinthi de co q^wd interest, and 
Tradatus condractunm et umrm'um i edituumqut 
peev^ia consUtutornm (both in 1546), and of 
some other jiainphlets on the problem of usury. 
In these, especially in the TraMus, he criticised 
the canonist doctrine with a freedom which 
aroused a storm of condemnation. He wois 
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forced to leave Franco, and lus book was con* 
demued to be burnt and jmt on the Index. 
In 1W3 heaccopted a professorship at Tubingen, 
and soon afterwards became a member of the 
council of tlie Luke of Wnrtemborg. 

The o]>j>osition ho encountered is not to be 
attributed to his practicjil conclusions, which 
scarcely went Iniyond some contemporary 
canonists of high unthorily, ns NAVAUUifs 
VK Azni.cuETA. Like tliorn Molinfcns aj>- 
proveil of a regulation of interest by authority, 
and eondemuod uncharitable dealings. What 
seems to have distinguished him was his attack 
on the theory of usury itself,—his denial that 
all imymcnt for the use of money was forbidden 
by holy writ, and bad in itself. The point 
at issue might seem to be a purely verbal and 
technical one: whether gain could be contracted 
for ill consideration of a “loan ” (Mutitum) eo 
nomine. According to tlie cuiTcnt definition of 
the canonists, miUuum involved so comidcte a 
transference of projwrty, that payment for the 
use became inconceivable. But what was really 
involved was the whole conception of usury, 
which the Koman Catholic Church was not dis¬ 
posed to abandon, and luis not abandoned to the 
present. 

[Endemann, Studien, i. p. 62.—Bohm-Bawerk, 
Capital and Interest (Eng. trans.), p. 29.— 
Ashley, AW. IJist., i>t. ii. p. iH.] w. J. a. 

MOLLIKN, Fiian<j018 Nicolas, Comte, 
(1758-1860) bom at Rouen and died at Paris, 
was one of the ablest administrators of finance 
during the fust empire. lie began at the 
ago of sixteen in the office of the Faumeu- 
General, which ho left in 1791 for cotton-8j)in- 
uing in the environs of Evreux (Eure). In 1799 
the first con.snl summoned him back to office, 
and entrusted him with tiie admini.stration ol 
the sinking fund, then just instituted. Mollieii 
discharged the duties of his oflice with the most 
absolute honesty and with great ability, order, 
and punctuality. The emperor, who highly 
appreciated these qualities, appointed him, 27tii 
January 1806, minister of the treasury in 
the plane of Barbe-Marboia, ndio liad been 
unable to defend himself against the insidious 
inanccuvres of Ouvraid. Mollicn licld this post 
during the ompii'e and the ce7U jours. From 
1801 to 1815 the treasury was separated from 
the department of finance, stricUy so called, 
and constituted a separate department. Under 
the restoration and the government of July, 
Mollicn accepted nor public office, though he 
was tvice offered the administration of finance 
in the early j)art of the re’gn of Louis XVIII., 
ix/u in 1819 ho was made a peer and in this 
quality sat in the Luxemburg until 1848. 

In many jjamphlols on subjectsof the day (1^18), 
in parliameMtary reports and some scatteretl 
notea, Mollien produced work of great value. 
He began to write, after 1817, his Memoirs d'un 
wwtistn du ir4soT pttUic^ 1780*1815, 4 voU. 8vo, 


I 1845. In 1837 a first, but very imporfect, 
edition was published. This remarkable woik 
has never been on sale, and copies of it are very 
rare. Tlie absorbing personality of Napoleon I. 
dill not allow Mollieii’s talents their full value; 
hut his memoirs exliibit the solidity of lus intellect, 
the sincerity of his statements, and thcj breadth of 
jiulginent wliicli he aj^plied to the incidents pass¬ 
ing under his eyes, and to the events on Hiich it 
is to be regretted that he had not a greater iiiflu. 
ence. Mollien was a nian of stioiig cliaracter, and 
iiotwilliatanding his devotion to Napoleon, who in 
his eyes leprescnted France from 1800 to 1815, 
he maintained the right of e.\preKsing his opinions 
freely and his independence. At the council of 
staf^ before 1806, and as minister of the trmury, 
lie h.ad often to oppose the ideas of Napoleon, 
who, however, was never disjdeased with him. He 
even sought his conversation and invited his criti¬ 
cism. Napoleon was not displeased with the bold¬ 
ness of Mollien, who after liis convcrs.alions with 
the head of the state reproduced the whoje of 
them in his memoirs. This gives that book its 
great importance. It is known that>*Mollien’8 
father, a Icjuling merchant, put the^U’ea/fA J 
Nations into the hamls of his son as soon os the 
translation of Germain Gakniku was puldiabed. 
The reading of this early fixed Mollien’.s views on 
the great truths of economics, as the j)crusal of 
his memoirs proves. 

[See W. Bagoliot’s Kcoyi. Slvdies (ed. 1880, 
p. 2), and his reference to Najjoleon’s phrase Ce 
him Mollicn qui me dovne des j'runes pendant qw 
ks autres ne vie donncvl que des idees. —Also Cl. 
Jannet in Le Capital, la splculatton et la finance 
an AVA’® sUcle (1892).] a. c. f. 

MOLMEN were a cla-ss of manorial tonaufa 
defined by ■Vinogi*iidon'(riffnfn«r//; in Kwjlwnd) 
as “rent-paying tenants who may l)e bound 
to some extra work, but who are very defin¬ 
itely di.stiiiguishetl from tlie ‘ Custumarii,’ 
the great mass of tcjiants who render labour 
services.” He regards them as standing below 
the fi-ocbolder.s, but as having risen from real 
serfdom by getting their tenure fixed and their 
services commuted, drawing this distmetion 
between m/il (a Danish word = rent) and 
Gafol, that tlio fonner was a commuted, the 
latter an original money iwiymcnt. If this 
view is correct—and the matter can hardly be 
regarded a.s settled—the chief interest of 
molmeii and of their holdings, “niolland,” is 
the illitslration thoy afford at an early j)oriod 
of the process liy wliich the villeius in general 
nfterwai*d8 became free. The voi^ is of fairly 
frequent occuiTence, especially at the time of 
Edward I. 

[EnglUh Hist. liemew, articles by I'fiton and 
Vinograijofr, July 1886, Round, January 1887, 
Stevenson, A]>ril 1887. For law of dower and 
female inheritance among molmen and for some 
diHcrcncea between “mollond” and “wbrklond,” 
see Archdeacon Hale, Domesday St. Paul's.] 

E. a p. 

MOLSTER, Johannes*^ Adriaan (1S27 
1889). N. 




A Dutch lawyer and writer of essays oti inibiic 
subjects in reviews, was the author of a (/e- 
schiedenis der Staathimhoudhinde (Amsterdauj, 
1867), a history of political economy, iuterestiii!( 
for the information given in it on Dulch cconotmc 
literature. M. ca. 

MUA’CADA, Sancho dk ^boginning of the 
I7tli century) lectured off theology in the uni- 
veraitjf of'!b)lc(^o, and published, in 1010, eight 
Disenrsos on vuiious economic subjects, which 
were the unconipromising expression of ilic pro¬ 
hibitive tendencies Uien prevalent in Spain, and, 
consequently, obtained a wide celebrity among i 
his countrymen. They were republished at | 
Madrid in 1746 under the title Rcslaurtuion ' 
Voliiiea de Eapana. Moncada does not admit for 
a moment that the wars abroad, the system of 
laws, the excessive number of idle persons, the 
debasement of the cuircncy, etc., could fairly 
bo l^ohed upon as rcsi)onsible for the depressed 
state of Spain : the misfortune of Spain flows 
from the^rudo witli Ibroigncrs, who carry away 
4 jjir raw r»iatorial and our silver,” ]). 9, ed. 1746. 
Ilis only femedy is the prohibition of exports 
of raw materials and piecioua meUls, and of 
the im])orts of manufactured articles, enforced 
by the penalty of (hsath pronounced against 
smuggling, and the delivering to tlie Inquisi¬ 
tion of all persons accused of exporting money, 
“as this money is going to assist the enemies 
the churoh,” p. 40 of the 1st Discourse, 
MUjiuwa Firme de E.'<paua. Still Moncada is 
aware that the influx of American gold and 
silver, had brought ahoiit the general rise ol 
prices, which had put Sjianish industry at a 
disadvantage in its competition with Ibrcign 
countries, where the rise of prices was proceed¬ 
ing more slowiy. Disc, on Espafia con Muneda, 
p. 64. * 

Moncada concludes by demanding the erection 
of a special univci-sity for })olitical science in 
and tlio institution of lecture^ on the 
same sutycct in the provincial universities. 
These lectures are to he delivered in the 
vernacular language, not in Latin, pp. 147-169. 

[Colmeiro,^7ij's<!. dc la Me. Vul. en EsjuiUi, ii., 

pp. 333-1134.] E. ca. 

MONDAVLAND. See LuKinNAuniM. 
MONKDA rORMUA, ajtoll tax levied first 
every seven and thou every five years, by the 
kings of Castile, and paid as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of their rtiyal prerogative. In time of 
financial distress the Oorlcs often gianted at 
once three, five, or more m'm.cdas. e. ca. 

MON EDA, I’KDinuR, or Sejivicios (Pcila 
or Mm in Aragon), ore the names given to 
the extraordinary-subsidies voted by the (hrics of 
Castile. They wei'o apportioned, but in a very 
irregulaFway, amongst the inhabitants according 
to their presumed race us; it was considered by 
some towns a valuable privilege to he exempted 
from them by ih^l^tieros or chaiders. It was 
officially odmitilffthat “ they yielded little and 


left the lidds untillcd”; still many of them 
became jHinnanent, under tlio name of servicios 
ordinarios. Noblomen and the clergy were 
exempted from the servidos ordinarios. 

[Canga Ai-guelles, Diedonario de la Hacienda 
(liOiuloM, 1826).] E. ca. 

MONEDAGE, a general tax levied in Aragon 
on all movable and real property. Kniglito 
were the only persons exempUd from monedatje. 

MONETARY CONFERENCES (Intek- 
national). Four times in recent history 
the leading powers of llie western world have 
met together by diplomatic arrangement to 
confer on monotaiy problems. Tlicso four gi*cat 
conferences, known as International Mone¬ 
tary Conferences, par c3:.ccllciic.Cf were hold at 
Taris in 1867, 1878, 1881, and the fourth in 
1892 at Brussels. Interualional eoiifcrenoos 
on monetary questions are, however, not re¬ 
stricted to these. The German states before 
the foundation of the empire, Germany and 
Austria, tlic Scandinavian Iriiigdoms, the 
papal states, and the countries of the Latin 
Union, have held many monetary confcrencca 
of an intcniatiuiial character, but only the 
four great conferences, in each of uliicli ovei 
twelve countries were reiucscnted, ai‘o included 
in the scope of this article. 

Fjunce and the countries of the Latin union 
enjoyed the privih'gc of a certain reci])rocity 
in monetary )'olicy, and Iho benefils of a 
common monetary unit many years before 
the formation of the Latin union in December 
1865. The men who w'cro instnimental in 
bringing about the niiion entertained bright 
dnsams of the possibility of an international 
union of much gi-ea(cr dimensions, and of the 
eiitablishnmnt of an intornational money based 
on a common unit of value and standard of 
W'oight and finfness. Tim success attending 
I'Vencb eflorts in outlining the p(»licy of the 
Latin union led her gov(a iiniont to undertake 
the greater tas' of relieving the commerce of 
tie world of the diflicultics and inconveniences 
of i’lteniational exchange. Hence France sent 
out invitations to all the powers to join hei 
in a "oufercnce to this end to be held in I’aris, 
June 17th, 1867. Previously Franco had, 
through diplomatic correspondence, submitted 
copies of th? Latin union treaty to the powers, 
and called special attention to the clause 
whereby other states might be admitted, and 
asked at the same tiine'for a statement and 
disenssion of the objection that any state 
might have to becoming a party to this 
coi«}»act. The idea at the basis of the 
conference called was in reality the extension 
of t^ie treaty of 1865, though tho^ invitations 
stated that “the commissioners wull assemble 
without any programme arranged in antieipa- 
, tion—(and)—the conference proposed has not 
i otherwise any iinmodiate object than to oali 
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out an interchange of views and discussion of 
principles; in a word to seek for the bases of 
ulterior negotiations.” 

Representatives of eighteen of the prmcij)al 
countries of Euroi>o, and the United States of 
America, assembled under the presidency of 
the French minister of foreign allairs, and 
Bnbsp(juently under that of tlie vice-president 
of the confeience, the distinguished WTiter on 
money, M. do Pa iuku, wlio at that time was vice- 
president of the French Council of State. Fight 
sessions in all were held, and the ^^hole 
discussion centred in the question of uni¬ 
formity of coinage. Few signs were visible 
of the ** battle of the standards,” “ the future 
of silver,” “ him e tall ism,” etc., and similar 
questions which have been the all-absorbing 
topics of subsequent conferences. Following 
the order of topics arranged by an inter- 
national committee, able and dignified dis¬ 
cussion was given to all dilficulUes which 
might arise from any attempt to unify the 
coinage of different nations. The U.S. ex¬ 
pressed itself willing to coin a gold dollar 
and its multiples, equal in weight and fine¬ 
ness to 2t) frs., and urged Fr-'inec to issue a 
coin of this value, and England to reduce the 
sovereign to tlie value of 25 frs., and change 
its fineness from 1 i to fine. The cost and 
difficulty of re-coinage was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, and tho commissioners soon gave uj) 
any idea that may have been entertained of 
apjdying uniformity to any other than gold 
coins of which there seem^ to be a relative 
scarcity, but which tho majority of the 
countries seemed determined to introduce as 
soon as ]>ossible. 

The first decision reached by tho conference 
was that the cost to the sevttal nations of adapting 
their coinage systems to some known and existing 
system would bo less than ir* the ense of the 
adoption of an entirely new system, and that under 
existing circumstances tho liatin union treaty of 
1865 offered the best basis for a general agree¬ 
ment. Secondly, gold was declared to bo the 
only standard suited to international money; 
Prussia, the most important silver-standanl 
country representetl at the conference, voted 
also for gold, it being agreed that some tJinc 
might be necessary in which a transitional silver 
or double standard would obtain in silvcr-standanl 
couTitrics. The Netherlands was th^‘only country 
to vote against the gold standard. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Mr. Ruggles, the representative 
of the Uiiite«l States,.declared emph.'itically that 
tho Uniteil States bad the gold .standard, though 
the double standard existed legislatively but h^ 
3en virtually abolished in practice. A scarcity 
of gokl was, however, fciarcd, ami a resolution ‘was 
adopted to the effect that “ in countries that have 
had the silver standard up to thi.s time, as w"dl as 
in those of the double standard, that the relation 
between tho value of gold and silver should not 
be established ut a rate too low to permit the 
•eriouB introduction of gold.” It is significant 


that Prussia voted “no” on this resolution, and 
the United States refused to vote. 

Additional dignity and importance was 
attached to tho conference by tho Eiiqieror of 
Franco deputing Prince Jerome Napoleon to 
preside over tho sessions after llio fourth 
se-ssioii, and the fiict that the Prince empha¬ 
sised in strong language the chief aim of tho 
conference and the liojic that praoncal'Vcsults 
in tins shajtc of inteniatioiial dijdomatic treaties 
on the subject would bo accomjiMshcd. So 
]»ositive a statement ratl.,m frightened the 
Jilnglish dclegate.s, and Sir Rivers Wilson re¬ 
minded tlio president of the purely dolibei'aiive 
character of the proceedings according to the 
terms of the invitation, and further declared 
that England would occujiy a very indejicndeiit 
position with respect to changing her syslein 
of monctery units, weights, and standard to 
conform to any continental system. , 

The question of desirable finouej?s was 
readily settkid at standard, and a u^ianimons 
vote (lee.lared that “ llujie slionld be tyite.swilh 
a common denominator for w eights in gold coins 
of identical fineness.” Tim livo-fraiic j>iecc was 
adoi>ted as tlie common denominator, although 
a larger unit (e.g. ten fiaims), mot with some 
favour in the discussion, and England and 
Swexlen voted against the five-lVanc piece. 
It was further agreed that gold coins, with 
tlic coiniiiou denominator of five franc-s, shoukJ 
have legal circulation in tlie states mutually 
bound by the monetary treaties. Tho twenty- 
five franc piece was added to the list of coins, 
though the lifU-eii franc piece, inlcnded to liar- 
monise with existing coinage in Holland and in 
South Gcimany, was rejected by a dose vote. 

Witli this the l.ilioms of tho conference 
pru.ctically ended. The delegates su])posed 
tliat they had found tho basis of a fixed and 
fundamental iiitcruutional system of money 
in ado])tiug the gold slandaid, coins of equal 
weight and fineness, and divided according to 
tlio decimal system with the five-franc piece 
as a unit. Such UDderstaiidiug applied only 
to gold coins: each state was to remain free 
to coin silver for change in any way it }»lea3cd. 

France agreed to as.suine responsibility for 
re-couvcning tho conference if further negotia¬ 
tion W'as necessary alter replies had been 
received from the various governments upon 
receipt of tlio proceedings of the present one; 
an answer was requested on - before 1.5th Feb¬ 
ruary 1868. England favoured a much longer 
period of delay, and several other countries 
jireforred some extension of the time to peimit 
tlie question involved being discussed in their 
respective legi.slatures. The conference ad¬ 
journed with buoyant hope.s of success on 
6th July 1867, but the results of its labours 
never met with a sufficiently successful re-, 
spouse oil the part of tlio ,^wor8 to warrant a 
re-convening of the conference. 




CerUinly no more praiscwoi’t.by, prudent, 
and intelligent eiFort to bring about uniform 
coinage has ever l)een made, but it merely 
demonstrated that any such unirorniity among 
nations, diil'ering widely in habits ajid 
customs, cannot be scoured at one blow, but 
must come, if over, as tjie Jesuit of a very 
gradual evolutionary jiroeess. 

The secofid international monetary coii- 
forenco was called by tlic United Slates of 
Amcricii in jmrHUnneo of an act of congix'ss 
dated 28tb Februaty 1878, which directed 
the President to invite the govornments of 
Kurope to join in a “conference to adopt a 
cominoji ratio between gold and silver for the 
)inrpose of establishing internationally llie use 
of himelallie money, and securing iixity of 
lelative value between those tw'o inetals.” 
Faith in inlernational binjctallism as a lemody 
lor moneUry evils luul g!iine<l ground since 
18b7. The silver production of the U.S. had 
attained iifinciise proportions, and had secured 
a»N# n indi’.-4.ry grc.it jiolitical inllueiicc in con- 
gj-ess. The U.iS. silver commission had made 
an elaborate n’jioil in 1876. Germany was well 
established on a gol<l basis, and German silver 
had tlisl 111 bed the market and tin c-atciied greater 
depreciation. Some form of international hi* 
melallisin socineJ feasible, and the question of 
ratio, it w'as thought, was tlic great obstacle 
wtiicb a oGnference might settle. 'I'he confer¬ 
ence met in Paris, 16lli August 1878. Twelve 
counii'ics were ie]ircsentcd. Germany alone of 
tlio great powers declined to participate. 

llio United. States submitted two projiositlons : 
—(I) “It is Dio opinion ol this assembly tliat it 
is not to be desired that silver .should be exclinled 
fioni tree coinage in Europe and the Unito«t SUtos 
of America. On the contrai-y, the as.sc!ubj^' 
liclicve that it is desirable that the unrestricted 
coinage of silver, and its use a.s money of uu- 
Umib’d legal tender, should be retained wh^re they 
exist, aud,'* as far as practicable, rc.slored where 
they have cea.scd to exist” (2) “The use of 
both gold and silver as unlimited legal tender 
money may be saihly adopted: tirs+j by f^qualis- 
iog them at a relation to be fixed by international 
ngreemeut; and secondly, by granting to each 
metal at tlie rcialiou fixed equal terms of coinage, 
niakin>' no di.sciimination between them.” 

Thcae propositions W'ere discussed at great longDi, 
and much documentary evidence was presented, 
ft'om several countries, bearing on their coinage 
and tiieir attitude towar«ls silver. The collective 
answers of tlie E.iro])ean powers, with the excep¬ 
tion of Italy, to the proposiiions of the United 
States were jircsentcd at the seventh and last 
session, 20th August, in tlie following form 
“ The delegRte.s of ttie European states repre.^ented 
in the conference, having maturely considereil the 
projiosals of the representatives of the United 
States, recogufee (1} that it. is iieces.sary to maintain 
in the world Die monetaiy functions of silver as 
well as those of cohjjilmt that the selection for 
use of one or the ^her of the two metals, or of 
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both simull .neously, should be governed by lli« 
special position of ' udi state or gioup of states. 
(2) That the qiiesi.Ion of the restriction of the 
coinage of silver should equally be left to Die 
discretion of c.ach state or gionj) of state.s, aecoul- 
iitg to the ]>articuhir circnnistance.s in which they 
may liinl thi‘mselv(j.s }»biced ; and Die more so, in 
that Die disturbance produced durijgf the recent 
years in Die silver market has variou.sly adected 
the monclary situation of the several comitrie.s. 
(8) That the dilfeieiices of opinion which have 
ap[icared, and the fact that even some of the slates 
which have the double standard find it impossible 
to enter into a mutual engagement with regard to 
the free coinage of silver, exclude Die di.scussion ol 
the adoi)tion of a common ratio iH'Ivveen Die two 
metals.” 'J'lie deleg<ate.s of the United States, in 
rejilying to these an.swers, stateil that they had 
come to the conference exqire.ssly to enter into 
a mutual engagement for Die (ree coinage of silver, 
and that.the failure of utlaining any jirnctical 
results did not re:.L with them. I'he Italian 
delegates m.iiiitained that the eoufereuco “in 
sy-stematically avoiding to pronounce Usidf njxm 
the possibility or impossibility of a fixed lekvtion, 
to be c.s1abli.sbed by way of international tre.aty, 
between coins of goM and silver, leaves its task 
taifinkshed.” 'J’liey furlluT claimed that tlio French 
ratio conhl be tn!iint.'iiiied by I'Yance, England, and 
the United State.s. 

The tliii'd international moncta'y oonfercnco 
was convened by joint .action of the French 
an<l American governments, “to examine and 
adojit, for the jmrposc of subniittiug the same 
to the govcrnmcnls represented, a ])lan and a 
sy.stom for tbo ostablislimcnt of the use of gold 
and silver as bi-melallic money according to a 
settled relative value between those metals.” 
'riic conference met at Pans in July 188], and 
held thirteen sessions. 

Nineteen coimtrie.swere represented. At the close 
the following declaration was made in the name of 
the French and Ain#iicangovernments:—“(1) Ihat 
Die depreciation and gi’eat fluctuations in Die value 
of silver relatively to gold arc injurious to commen o 
and to the general nrosperity, and the establishment 
of a fixed ratio of value between them would pro¬ 
duce the most important benefits to the commei’ce 
of Du- world. (2) That a bi-metallic convention 
entered into by an im}>oi’tant group of states 
for the free coinage of both silver and goM at a 
fixed ratio and with full legal-tender fuenlty, would 
cause and maintain a stability in the rclaDve value 
of the two mAals suitable to the interests and 
requirements of commcTce, (3) That a convention 
whicli should include England, France, Germany, 
and tbo United State.*?, witU the concurrence ol 
other states, which this combination would assure, 
would be ndcqualo to produce and maintain 
throughout the commercial world the relation 
betwSen the two metals that such convention 
should adopt. (4) That any ratio now, or lately, 
in nsiwby any commercial nation, if s^ adopted, 
could be maintained, but that Die adoption of the 
ratio Ifii to 1 would accomplish the object with 
le.ss disturbance to existing monetary systems than 
any other ratio.” 
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Til is declaration met with outspoken opposition 
wjpecially from Air. l'’orsell of Sweden, wlio sahl 
tliat it was better to acknowledge at once tliat bi- 
iiictailisu) liud collapsed, and that tlie resolutions 
of tlie Eui'opoan delegates at the conference of 
1878 should bo rc-afliniiod. 'J’lio eonfeienco 
ailjourned to Itith April 18S*2, to give iirne ior 
further iiisl^eiioiis from the several govennmMits 
and scoj»e to diplomatic negotiations, but was 
never reconvened. 

At the inteniational cxliibition ol IS89 at 
I’aris, an aUcnipfc was made to oig.inise a 
monetary conlrreiice. A luinibcr ol sessions 
wore held and many cinincut poisons tt)ok ['art. 
Tlio rej'ort of the discussions can bo found in 
the general icports of tho oxliiliitiun. Tins 
oonforcnco, however, is rarely mentioned ns one 
of tho international conrenuiees, liocausc no 
oflioial importance was attached to its [uocced* 
ings, and its delegates were not a]»poinlcd 
ilireclly by tboir vc.sjioctive goverunieiits for 
this jmrpose. 

'i'iie lonrtli inteniational conference was 
billed by tho United States “for the pnr[>ose 
of conferring as to what measuic, if any, can 
be taken to increase tho use of silver as money 
in the cuiTciicy systems of nation.s." It mot 
at Brussels, 22iid November 1892, and held 
ten sessions, adjouniing 20th December to meet 
80th May 1898. Twenty countries wore rcjire- 
seuted. As the United States called tlic con¬ 
ference, it was expected that tlie American 
government would have some dclinite plan to 
prcsiMit for securing the end in view—an iiieruase 
in the n.so of silver. Tho instructions to tho 
American delegates were extremely vague, 
simjily saying tliat they should do all in their 
power to “ lu ing about a stable relation between 
gold and silver. . , (and) to secure, if pos-sible, 
an agreoincnt among the chief commcrci.al 
countries of the world lookij[g to intcrnatioiial 
bimetallism . , . (and) failing to secure inter¬ 
national bitnetallisin ... to secure some 
action upon tho part of Knropcan countries 
looking to a largo nse of silver as cnri’ciicy, in 
order to [»ut an end to the further depreciation 
of that motal.” After some delay at the 
beginning of tho conforonco, the representatives 
of other countries refusing to express any 
opinions until the United States presented a 
[dan, tho following general declaijition was made 
on the part of the United States delegation: 

1. That the re-establldiment and maintenance 
of a fixed parity hi^wcen gold and silver, and tlie 
eontinned nse of both as coined money of full debt- 
paying power, would bo productive of important 
benefits to the world. 

2. That these ends can be accomplislupd by 
removing the legal restiictions vi'hich now exist 
on the qpiuage of silver into full legal ^teuder- 
mouey, and restoring h^ international agreement 
the parity of^ value between the metals which 
existed prior \o 1878 at such ratio as may be 
decided upon by this conference. 


3. Tliat the essential provisions of such an 
international agreement should be 

1. Unrestricted coinage of both gold and 

silver into money of full debt-paying 
power. 

2. Fixing the ratio in coinage between the 

two metals. 

3. Estublisiiinj^' a uniform charge (if any) 

to tlie public for tlie manuheturo of 
gold and silver coins.* 

The discussion of this programme, winch was so 
general and containeil notliing but a re statement 
ol the old bimetallic jtositAm, soon provetl futile 
and destined to come to nought. Tlie American 
delegates said that the complications arising from 
tlieir ignoianco of the public law of the dilfereut 
Europeau countries made it ini[»ussiblo for them 
to outline a more detailed scheme exce})t after 
much discu.ssion on the jiaiL of the conference. 
Tliey cidled .attention to a [dan which ha<l liecn 
[iroposed at the conference of 1881 by M. Moritz 
Levy to withdraw gold coins and notes 3f less 
value than 20 francs, and that of Ailolpli Socllwcr 
winch wa.s puhlished in the JJamhargn'che Hornm- 
halle foi 28rd Angu.st 1892, and iu ti|e Seuc Fmie 
rressCy Vienna, 2uth Septemher 189*2, shortly 
I>rior to Dr. Suetbeer’s dcatli. Dr. Soelbeer 
proposed: 

1. The acknowledgment of a fixed vcight of 
[Hire gold os a universal basis for currency. 

2. Uccoiuing all gold and issuing no gold coins 
of less than 5*80(17) grammes of june gold (= 20 
francs or $8.96) at mint cliarges ol 2 [hi thousq^d 
(= t*iJ I P'*'’ and agreement to withdraw 
from circulation all smaller gold coins xvithiii a 
[leriod of ten years. 

3. Issue of gold ccrlilitates for gohl dejiovits in 
amounts, or uiulUplcs, of .500 gramiiies of pure 
gold, u[Km actual dc['OSits of coin. 

4. Itetircmeut of all paj'cr nmiiey rc[)resentiiig 
less than tlie value of 5*8i)65 grammes [iiire gold 
• 11(1 to i.s.sue no more. 

5. Jietireiiieut within fifteen years of all silver 
coins cuiTeiit witli a value of more than 10 ['er 
cent of the fixed miuiimim gold coin, and coming 
major silver coin.s to be receivable fo'c all public 
dues by the country issuing them, to any amount, 
at the ratio of 20 to 1; to ho legal tender to thrice 
tlie amount of lowest gold coin ; coinage only on 
govemiuent account. 

6. Subsidiary silver coins to be issued as each 
country may determine. 

7. Silver certificates to bo issued only against 
actual deposits of iiiiyor silver coins, in dcimmiiia- 
thms of half the smallest gold coin or any multiple. 

8. Mutual rcjKirts of laws and opeiatious to be 
exchanged annually. 

9. Withdrawal from compact only upon one 
year’s notice. 

These two propositions, together with that of 
Baron Alfred de Rothschild, for the establishraenl 
of a union of the governments represented, into a 
syndicate which should guarantee the j)urcha6e of 
£.5,000,000 sterling worth of silver annually 
for five years, provided the jiriee did not go up 
beyond 43 pence per ounce standard, and also 
provided tho United Stat^' govonimeut continued 
its purchases of 64,000,000- of ounces yearly, 



received tlio chief share of attention at the cuiifer- 
ence. Suggestions, looking to the withdrawal from 
circulation of small notes and small gold coins in 
order to force inoro silver into use uml the issue of 
silver certilieaWs on bars, and sclienics requinn-; 
jnivileged banks of issue to hold silver as well as 
gold reserves, liad been made at the conference 
of 1881 but had attnioted kittle attention. The 
discussmfi of such measures, looking to the in¬ 
creased use of silVfT, but maintaining strictly the 
gold standard, w;is Llie characteristic featuic of the 
Urussels coiifercnee. Tlie plans already mentioned, 
as well as others nuiWe by M. Tietgeii, Sir Wm. 
Uouldsworth, M. Allard, hi. du Foville, M. Korsell, 
M. M. i^cvi, and M. Saiiictelettc, were rofeiroil to 
a special conimittco of twelve, wliicli made two 
reports, in one of whieb the iilan of M. Moritz 
Levy was favourably n commended. ITie president 
of the conference declared that ho found it 
impossible to keep the ensuing discussion to the 
subject before the conference, namely, the report 
of th^comniiltce ; it would expand in all eases to 
a discussion of the general ju-ineijdes of bimetallism. 
It was theiffore agieeil that the simple proposition 
(#»tho United Stfites, respecting bnnetallisin, bo 
taken up. Long «lis(:onrse.s followed ; that of 
rfeuator Jones of tlio United Statas, which covers 
100 folio pages of the Procis'V&rhaur, going into 
the greatest iletail. A few sessions of aimless 
general discussion s«Hice<l to show that no agree¬ 
ment could be reached between the advocates of 
tlie single am* double standar*!. The usual state- 
n^nts tlut the other countries must wait lor 
Bngiand to take tlie initiative in a binieiiillic 
union were made, and the usual ilevice, ailjouru- 
ineut for further advi«‘e from the several govern¬ 
ments, was lollowed. Tlie conference adjournoil, to 
meet JlOlh May IbU3, but was never re-convened. 
The debates of this last conference w'cre less original 
and of le.vi value tliun those of any of the preceding 
•jUos Tlio qnestion.s discussed had become firmly 
rooted in the politics of the variou.\countries, uiftl 
the di.scussion was consequently less free and 
imtraminelled. Tlie specific ]*ropositioiis for 
temporary, if not permanent, relief of generally 
adirittcd congested monetary symptoms, wliich to 
some extent distingnislnsl the lirussels ct .ilerence 
from its preilecessors, can hardly be said to have 
received the discussion and ailecpiate consideration 
they ileservcd, so intense was tho feeling on the 
general bimetailic controversy. 

Since the adjournmeut of tlie Brussels conference 
the parliaments of England and crermany were 
both compelled by strong iiolitical pressure to pass 
resolutious(House of Commons, R(i8.2Cth February 
1895, German Reichstag, Res. 16th February 1895) 
favouring another conference, and the congi*ess of 
the United Stutci., justpievioustoitsreceiitailjouni- 
mciit, passed a resolution (3ru March 1895) provid¬ 
ing for the appointment of delegates should a new 
conference be called. Later (Julv 1895), all in¬ 
terested parties were looking to the cliancidlor of 
the Gorman empire to lake the initiative in calling 
another c^ference, but be did not relish the re¬ 
sponsibility, being disiiM'kned to take action until 
forced to do so by the agrarian-bimetallic party in 
Germany. On 17th,ilarch 1896, the House of 
Oommoua agreed a resolution urgii^ ou “the 


Governnieir the advisability of doing all in tlieii 
pox>er to secure by intcmational agreement a 
stable monetary pai of cxcliaugo betwi^n gold and 
silver.” No immediate action however appears 
likely to follow. 

t'rhcollicial])roceediug8of the various conferences 
have been imbiUlied in the French language under 
the general title Covjtrmce Mimctaire Interva- 
tionule^ Proces - verbaux. Tlie dates of these 
puiilicalioiis are as follows: 

(1) Puh. of the MinLslh'C dcs ojfaircjf etranffires, 
Paris, Impr. ini])., 1867.~(2) Ditto, Paris, inipr, 
nat., 1878.—(8) Ditto, 2 vols. a. Sessions 1 to 8, 
avril-rnai, 1881. Paris, Impr. nat., 1881, p. 341* 
b. Se.v.sioii8 9 to 13, jiiin-juillet, 1881, p. 226, 
I’aiis, 1881.—(4) CoiifemiU ilonHuire Inkr- 
natimude, 1892, Proccs-veibaux. Bruxelles, 1892, 
p. 424. 

Tbese oincial icports have been translated into 
the various European languages by the various 
governments that particiiiate*!. For English trans¬ 
lations, see tlie following; 

“ lUijiort of tile Master of the Mint and Mr. 
Rivers Wilson on tiie Tnler. Mon. Conf. hebl in 
Paris, June 1867.” London, Marcli 1868.— 
“Diplomatic Correspondence” (U. S. Cong. Pub.), 
2nd Sess. 40th Cong., vol. i 1867*68, pp. 295-380, 
(Contains the diplom. cor. of the Amcricau govern- 
incut, the report of tho U.S. commissioners, and 
tlie full text of conference of 1807.)—Iiiteniatioiial 
Monetary Conference, 1878. Wjushington, Govt. 
Printing Oilin', 1879. Sen. Exec, Doc., No. 58, 
451)1 Cong., 3rd Sess., p. 910. (A huge volume 
containing English translation of proceedings and 
several hnnilreil pages of historical material, 
collected by S. Dana Horton, bearing on monetary 
treaties and the monetary question in general.) 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Con¬ 
ference, 1881 (April, May, June, and July). 
Wasliington, 1877, p. 558. H. K. Misc. Doc. 
396, pt. 3, 49th Cong, 1 Scss. Proceedings of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference. Washington, 1893, 
Govt. Printing OIDee. 

For RUinmaries#of tlio ]>roceediiigs ami brief 
discussion of the work of the several conlereiices, 
see, C(>ina<]e Laws o/ the UmU’d States, 1792-1894, 
4th cd., Washhigloii, 1894, ]>. 847. Also Mone- 
iarn Systems q/* me 'Vothl, by M. L. Muhleiiiau, 
pp. 170-176, New Yoik, 1895. (Not always free 
irom slight errors in statement of facts).] 

B. M‘c. I.. 

MON EY. The term ‘ ‘ money ” is ajiplied 
any commodity, whatever its substance or its 
form, which, frhothcr by law or by convention, 
bocomos the common incdinm of exchange in 
any community. The dillicultics of Barteu 
or Tuuck, that is of dii'oct exchange, arc so 
great that subdivision of labour and diversilica- 
tioii of industry can be carried but a veiy little 
wayjinder such a system. Tribes iu no very 
advanced stage feel tho need of a common 
medium of exchange; hence, the hi.story of 
money is almost co-extonsivo with t!ie history 
of mankind beyond tin purely savage state. 
Oxen were used as money among tho Greeks of 
tho Homeric priod. Shcej) served the Italian/! 
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at a later period, as the common medium of 
excliaiigo. After the abandonment of Kritain 
by the Romans, we lind the inhabitants, in ilie 
scarcity of coin, returning to the use of “ living 
money,” especially in Scotland and Wales. 
“ It is very possible,” says Sir Henry Maine, 
“that bine were firet exclusively valued for 
their ilcsli and milk ; but it is clear that, in 
very early times, a distinct and sjiecial im¬ 
portance belonged to them as llie instiument 
or medium of exchange.” Cattle and sheep 
may be a good money or an inconvenient 
money, according to the circiuustancos of the 
coiiimuuity. In a pastoral state they present 
many jvdvantages. They carry themselves, 
and thus avoid o]ic of the objections to the 
cini>loyment of gi-ain. The opportunities for 
graining which everywhere exist, and the 
familiarity of all persons with guarding and 
tending animals, reduce the trouble and risk of 
using them. On the other hand, cattle and 
sheep have two serious drawbacks as money. 
The first is, that each animal represents too 
largo an expenditure of labour to answer in 
small pur(;hases. Even calves and lambs 
scarcely meet the requirements of “change.” 
The second drawbtick is, want of uniformity in 
quality. Even in a picked herd or flock 
there is great room for clioico. If goods are 
sold for cattle or shcej), the buyers will pay in 
the smallest and lankiest specimens to be 
found. This was the experience of the 
MassachuscLts colony so long os cattle were 
received in payment of taxes. If such 
disadvanta^ attend the use of “living 
money ” even in a pastoral state, the cost of 
keeping them and the risk and trouble wliich 
attend their mu lure and cut-lody in any highly 
civilised state arc so great as absolutely lo 
preclude tbeii use. Of the cereals, wheat, 
corn, and rye have extensf/ely fulfilled this 
oflice. These and other grains have two 
important qualifications for such use: (1) the 
being in universal leqiicst for consumption as 
food; and (2) in allowing abnost indefinite 
subdivision. But they are subject to two 
serious drawbacks: (1) in the gi eat weight of a 
quantity which represents a day’s labour; and 
(2) through their liability to deterioration from 
nist, insects, excessive moisture, undue heating, 
or the mere p£^age of time. 

The literature of travel is full of stories 
regarding the rice money of the Coromandel 
shore, the cacao • money of the aboriginal 
Mexicans, the oil money of the Ionian islands, 
the rock-salt money of Abyssinia, the wampum 
money of the early New Englander% the 
tobacco money of Maryland and Virginia in 
the same period, the tea money of the Russian 
fairs, the date money of the African oases, the 
heaver and saal^in money of many northern 
countries, and a host of other commodities 
adopted, iu one place or another, for meeting 


the requirements of a common medium of 
exchange. One great class of substances have 
a peculiar importance in the history of money, 
fiom the earliest times and amid a wide circle 
of nations. The metals, csiiecially seven of 
them, have been found to possess in a high 
degree the maltvial^propcrtics required. Iron, 
lead, till, and copper, one or anotlicr, early 
became the money of most lOf the countries 
whoso history is known. The money of 
Lacodajmon was of ii'on ; and this metal, at 
least until recent times, served the inhabitants 
of Scncganibia; Sweden, when imiioverished 
by the wars of Charles XII., went back to the 
use of Copper Money (j.p.). Lead was 
extensively cmjfioycd in exchange by the early 
Romans and the early English; and is still 
given and taken in Bnnnah in small jjaymeiits. 
Tin was used by tbc Mexicans as money, even 
after silver and gold were known, it was 
long so enij»loyed in Sweden ; and more 
recently seived in that capacity Mimong the 
Chinese, along the shores of ^tlie Maiay 
peniiisiila, and in I’rince of Wales' Island. Of 
the four metals named, however, copper has 
the gi'catcst imitortaiicc in the histoiy of 
money. From its higher cost of production it 
suiierscdcd iron when that metal came, in the 
development of mining industiy, to jmssess a 
value for its bulk unsuited to the uses of 
exchange ; while yet silver was too precious tor 
the ordinary transactions of daily life. During 
the silver famine of the middle ages, copjier 
came back to bo. the principal money of the 
people of Euro]tc. The emydoyment of ccqqror 
in a diminishing degree has continued in 
Europe and Ainerioa neail}'^ down to our own 
day; but this lUL-tal, or recently the closely 
fdlied bronze, has now sunk in all civilised 
states to the rank of “token•money,” or 
change. Over no small part of the world, 
however, it is still an inqiortant element in 
the monetary circulation. We have now lo 
speak of a fifth metal. Between 1828 and 
1845 tho emperor of Russia sought to bring 
platinum into use os a money metal; but the 
effort failed, owing to the extreme difficulty of 
rendering that metal from ingots into coin, and 
from coin into ingots, as the exigencies of 
exchange might require. 

Of all the metals, two have enjoyed a 
prc-cminoDce in the history f money which haft 
given them tho natno of tin.. .biicious Metals. 
Not that they are tho most costly. Several are 
more valuable even than gold; but this is true 
only of metals found iu extremely limited 
quantity, like iridium or venadium, far below 
the requirements of a general medium of 
exchange. Of the two precious metals, sUvot 
was first used as money. Wo read of it in 
early Hebrew history. It was long coined by 
tho Greeks and Romant* yvhile gold remained 
merely treasure, devoted tol gal and sacerdotal 




uses. The extreme beauty of silver, with its 
numerous applications to the economy of life, 
nmko it an object of adiuiral.ion and dcsiie 
among people of all degieos of social advancc- 
mont. Kiisily fusible, liiglily ductile, neaily 
imperishable, silver would have filled our 
utmost conception of a in^)UO^*metal did not 
the eartjj yield one tianscendeut product, in 
comparison wHh which oven silver fades from 
desiro. “The compendious value of gold,” to 
use Mr. Jacob's exp.-cssion, allowing a vast 
amount of pincljasin^ power to bo concentrated 
for conveyance or concealment in little bulk; 
its durability, its fusilulity, ductility, and 
inallcability, jnoperties of the highest import¬ 
ance for the pui ])oscs of coinage and circulation, 
and its numerous uses in the industrial and 
decorative arts,—all these coml»ine to make it 
chief of monoy-mctals. 

Tli#foiegoiiig aie among the articles which 
have served the world in one stage or another 
of social ac^vaiieenicnt, as the common medium 
of^'‘xcliaiig(^ It is of tlio essence of money 
that all persons wlio have anything to sell 
shall take it as a mailer of course, Tlio 
extensive use of an article in exchange d<ies not 
nccessailly make it money. Those transactions, 
however numerous and important, may be 
notbing but acts of bailer. So long a.s men 
lake an article in exchange, having any great 
device of uii-erlainty as to their (hiding a 
person who will take it from them ; so long as 
men accept it with the feeling that it is some¬ 
thing whicli Ihey aro buying, and which they 
will have to sell over again, sometliiiig for 
which they must needs hunt up a purcliascr, 
that article is not money. Anything to be 
money must have acceptability so uearlij 
universal that practically every person who has 
any product or service to dispose of will fi'Cely 
take it, in preference to seeking, at the time, 
the specific^priMhicts or services whicli lie may 
require from others, since he is fully -^sured 
that with this thing, money, he can, at times 
and in form and in amount to suit his 
immediate necessities, obtain what he shall 
desii'e. Each person, thus, whatever his jilace 
in the industrial order, accepts money without 
l*ofereuco cither to his own need to consume 
any of the iiarticidar article so used, or to the 
character or the credit of tlie person wlio offers 
it. When he has anything to sell, he takes 
money fitim any man, because he knows that 
any other man will take it *Vom him whenever 
ho wishes in his turn to buy. Jf an article 
reaches this degi’ee of acceptability, it becomes 
money, no matter what it i i made of or why 
people want it. The carved pebbles formerly 
used by Ac Ethiopians, the wampum wliich 
circulated in tlio I7tb century between the 
New England colonists and the natives, the 
glass beads used aloii^ the Arabian Gulf, the 
shells and red ftlftbers employed throughout 


the isles of the Indian Ocean, were all money, 
though capable of serving no purpose but that 
of ornament and decoration. 

Wo have thus far spoken of the principal, 
the characteiistic function of money, namely, 
that of the common medium of exchange. 
This is the distinguishing office of money. 
Whatever does this is money. 13ut incident¬ 
ally, money performs another imiwtaut service 
to exchange, namely, by fiujiishing a price-list, 
or price-current, of all article.s in the market. 
Since these are, by turns, exchanged for money, 
each is expressed in terms of money; and, 
in consequence, all can at once and readily ho 
compared among tlicmselves a.s to value. Tlio 
value of any article in terms of money is called 
its PniuE. The foregoing office of money has 
been termed by economists generally that of 
a measure of value j but that term is not 
dosciiptivc, and bos proved liiglily misleading. 
A better statement would be that money in 
this connection fulfils the office of the common 
denominator in exchange, or deiiojiiinator of 
values (see Denominatou, Oo.mwon). The 
mimerators consist of the prices of the several 
articles in the iiiaiket; and, inasmuch as the 
denominator is common to all, tlic-so can readily 
bo com paled among themselves. Some econo- 
ini.sts liave made the mistake of speaking of 
tills os an independent, and even as the 
piiiu:i])a] office of money. Thus, Mr. Mini, says 
tbiit “the first and most obvious” of the 
inconveniences of doing without money would 
bo “ the want of a common measure of values ” : 
and Prof. Francis Bowen says, “We can do 
without money as a morlinm of exchange, and 
can even barter commodities for other com¬ 
modities without the use of any medium. But 
we cannot do without money as a common 
standard or moasuTo of value." Even Prof. 
Jevons writes as if one article might serve as 
a medium of exchange, while another might 
servo as a measure of value, in the same 
community. Bui, it ought to be perfectly 
evident on a moment’s reflection that it is only 
by, aud through, an article being used os the 
common medium of exchange, that we obtain 
the prices which make up the price-list or 
price-current. Consequently, if we did with¬ 
out money as^the medium of exchange, wo 
should perforce have to do without it as the 
denominator of values. Having thus seen the 
two ways in which money, even in societies 
but a little advanced indiistrially and com¬ 
mercially, facilitates exchange, allowing the 
division of labour to bo canted out to its 
cconoraic maximum, time and place considered, 
we are prepared to make a better statement 
than Viat yet offered regarding the jirimitive 
function of money; and we say that money 
serves as the common medium of exchange: (a) 
disiioiising wth “the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions," to uar the jih^aso of 
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Prof. Jevona, which is involved in direct 
exchange ; (6) furnishing a jnice-cnrrent of all 
oomnioditios in the market. 

Eogardiiig the philosojihy of inuncy in iia 
uses thus far described, tliero is practically no 
diifereuco of ojtinion among oconoinists of 
standing. The value of money is admitted by 
all to be governed by the operation of the 
ordinary law of demand and supply. There 
being—in any coiimiunity, at any time, 
according to the state of the arts and according 
to the extent to which the division of labour 
has been carried,—an economic need or demand 
for a certain amount of money-work to be done, 
in carrying commodities from producers to 
consumers, the quantity of the money-thing 
which is available to do that work will 
determine its valiuj. If shells constitute the 
money of a community living by the sea, then, 
if tlior(! l>e much ovchauging to l)e done, that 
is, if there be a large demand for shells to 
effect exchanges, and if shells bo scarce, each 
shell will have a high value. I’rices will bo 
coiTesjwndiugly low, that is, a large amount of 
commodities will sell for but few shells. If 
the sujqdy of shells be suddenly increased, as 
by a gi’cat storm bringing them U]> on to the 
shore, the value of shells will fall; that is, 
prices will rise. The relation of the value of 
primitive money to cost of j)roduction is, witli 
a single oxco])tion to he hereafter noted, tlio 
same as in the civse of any commodity not 
used as money. If the cost of production of 
that which serves as money is diminished, os 
by improvements in an art or by the discovery 
of new resources in nature, the supply will be 
incj*casod, and its value will fall in consequence, 
that is, prices will rise. If the cost of 
jffoductiou of that which se^v<^s os money is 
increased, as by the exhaustion of natural 
resources, its 8 uj) 2 )ly will fCll off; its value, 
demand remaining constant, will bo enhanced, 
that is, prices will fall. The oxcejition above 
referred to is that no1.od by Mr. Mill, namely, 
that, while a prospective increase or decrease 
of 8ui>ply, in the case of any commodity not 
used as money, gencmlly results in its price 
falling or rising without awaiting the marketing 
of the new supply, the value of money only 
changes—demand being all along assumed 
constant—with the actual changes of sujqjly, 
inasmuch as prices are the result of real 
exchanges of commodities for money. 

Having thus stktod the law of primitive 
money, let us now iirocood to observe the action 
of money in societies industrially and (xun- 
mercially advanced, and into which vredit 
enters. In such societies, goods are not always 
exchange^ for money at the time; an equivalent 
ia not always or perhaps habitually given on 
the sfiot Future {>ayment is often stijmlated 
for; and a money.fiuiction appeals, that of 
the standard of deferred payments. Wo aie 


thus able to give a full and final definition ol 
money, uaiiiely, that it is tliat which serves 
, (l)as the common medium of exchange, (a) 
j disjjeusiug with the double coincidence of 
j wants aud of jiossessions involved in barter; 
(i) furnishing a price • current of all the 
commodities in the piarkct. (2) As the stall* 

I dard of dofen’cd payments. To p^t it in 
I another form, money is that wliicl? passes freely 
from hand to hand, in full payment for goods, 
ill final discharge of indebtedness, being occejited 
ejually without referenc(? to the chai-actor or 
credit of the person tendering it, and wthout 
the intention on the jiart of the person receiving 
it himself, to consume or enjoy, or otherwise 
' use it than by j^issing it on, sooner or later, in 
exchange. 

The introduction of credit into the commerciM 
and industrial society, devolving mion money 
the additional function of a standard of drferred 
jjayineiits, Inis hindero-d the xmanimous con¬ 
currence of economists as to what moeiey exactly 
is, and as to what money exactly^ does, like 
use of credit iustruments, the iiilroductioii of 
bills of exchange, drafts, and cheijucs, and the 
nccuuiulaiion of deiKisits in banks, introduce 
an element into the philosophy of money which 
it is didicult to resolve to the satisfaction of all 
thiiikere and xvritei*s. Some insist on regarding 
every form and instrument of credit as a jiart 
of the monetary cii'onlation ; sonic on treatfiig 
bills of exchange and bank deposits, at any rate, 
in tliis way ; others, still, regard bank deposits, 
at the least, as money, sinco cheques are freely 
drawn on tliese for the discharge of indebtedness. 
Lord Overstone (sco Jones IjOVd) may bo re¬ 
garded as the leader of the .school of wrilers who 
classifybank deposits as money. Prof. Siikswick 
fields the same view, and would alter the defini¬ 
tion given above by substituting the w'ords 
“ from owner to owner,” in place of the words 
“from band to hand.” A great deal is to be 
said onciiher side of this question, and there is 
no present reason to siqqKtse that a general 
agreement on the subject can bo reached. Tlie 
wnter contents himself with iirosonting his 
own reasons for holding that credit instruments 
genoiuliy, viz. bank accounts, bills of exchange, 
and cheques drawn on deposits in bank, should 
be excluded from the category of money. 

These reasons are as follows:—Lot us reveoi 
for a moment to the primitive condition of 
industry and trade, bofi credit has beeif 
introduced. Money servos here as the genoral 
iiiodiuin of exchange; yet barter may in many 
instances be resorted to. These acts of diiiict 
exchange reduce, to tliat e.xtent, the field foi 
the operation of money. They diminish, by 
just so much, the money work to btf'done, and 
.by consequence, the demand for money. But 
no one looks on them as a part of the money 
8 up 2 >ly; no one regards tits of barter os iu any 
sense constituting a use money. In an 




advanced industrial and commercial state, 
credit limits the Jield for the otferallon of 
money, as barter did in a primitive state. T)ic 
mutual cancellation of iiideblcdncss, wiiiclj the 
introduction of credit effects through llio use 
of book accounts, bank dopo.sits, etc., withdraws 
A ccitain, it niiiy be a va^t, liody of exchange 
transactions from the field in whicli money 
opcrate-s; bfi; Viithia that field, thus reduced, 
money docs its work in jtreoi.sely the same way, 
and as completely under the ordinary law of 
supply and demand («eo Demand ; Suitey and 
Dkmani)) os, in tlie piimitivo state, money did 
its work M'itiiin the field of exchanges which 
had been diniini.shod by l)arler. After all that 
credit can do in the mutual cancellation of 
indebtedness, Ihoro still remains, in the 
commnnity most highly advanced, even where 
banking has been carried to its utmost limits, 
a vast volume of transactions which nnist he 
effected by the nso of money. The .sullicient 
proof that^heso must bo clfccLed by the nso of 
iv^mey i.s found in the fact that they arc so 
elfoctcd, for money would not be used, since its 
use involves expen.so, unles.s this woio economic¬ 
ally nec<5ssary. Money being thus necessarily 
employed over a va.st field of exchange 
transactions, after all the elliciency of credit 
is exhamshd, the value of money within that 
field it> detenu ined ]trocisely as it was determined 
l^forc credit wus introduced. Tliore being a 
certain <|nantity of the money-woik to ho done, 
the (piantity of the monoy-thing availahle to 
do that work fixes its value. If there bo nuuo 
of it, its value will fall and j>rices will ri.se. If 
there bo hAs of it, its value will rise and prices 
will fall. The exchange transactions uhich, in 
the result, arc cancelled by the use of credit, 
simply diminish by so much the field in wliiJh 
money would othormso o{>oi ato. In tli is roajicct 
thoy (iom.sjKind exactly to acts of iMxrier in 
prbuitivc communities. It is true that if the 
qiia’diiy of munoy bo diminished and its value 
ill coiisequonci* rises, there will bo an economic 
effort to expand the range of the mutual 
cancellation of indehtediies.s, since, ns was said, 
the use of‘money always involves a certain 
expense; while, if the quantity of money bo 
increased, there Avill be a tendency to relax 
©(forts to .secure the widest jiossible cancellation 
of indebtednes.s, and in coustMjuence, a larger 
body of exchange transactions will involve the 
use of money. But it remains tnie that, 
however the fiold in wliich money operates may 
be broadened or narrowed by such a cause, it is 
that field which determines tlio amount of 
money-work to be done, tliat is, the demand 
for money ; while fh-; si.pply of money will be 
' in nowis# affected except ns its higher or lower 
value at the time may stimulate or rotoi-d its 
production. 

But it may be gdeed, if bills of exchange 
and bank depo^ are not to be ti*eated as 


money, ohall bank notes bo so regarded ? IVe 
may answer, “ 'des.” Banknotes do the money- 
work and aie therefore tlio moncy-tliing. 
'When issued by inslitutioiis of undoiiblcd 
solvency, they pass IVccly from hand to liund, 
in full jjayment for goods, in final discharge of 
indebtedness, leaving no trace of tlicir course, 
such os cheques and bills of exchange d<i through 
succe.ssive endorsements. They are accepted 
without rofcronco to tlie character or the credit 
of the person who ojfers them, excejit solely os 
the bad cliaracter of that iierson might require 
more scrutiny to a.scerlain that the notes were 
gcimino. His mind satisfied on that jjoiiit, 
whoever has sold good.s receives the notes of 
solvent hanks precisely as he uould receive 
gold or silver coin, even though the man 
olTcring them wei-e a well-known rogue. Bank 
notes are, therefore, in every sense, money. 
Bills of exchange and bank dejio.siis are merely 
insti’uinents for the mutual cancellation of 
indel>tedn(i.ss, and aix) not money. 

We have thus passed through the entire 
extent of the functions of money, dwelling huig 
enough upon each to bo able to see wliat money 
is and wliut money docs. In order to anticipate 
objections and to re.solve doubtful cases, it is, 
however, desirable to sjieak iiuue .at leiigtli of 
each of these functions by turns. And, first, 
of the medium of exchange, tliat is, of money 
as dispensing with the double coincidence of 
wants and of possessions, implied in barter. 
It will bo observed that every use of money 
involves a double trans.aclion. Instead of 
commodities being exchanged dirccUy for each 
other, each in its turn is sold for money; and 
the commodity desired is purchased with tliat 
money. There are, thus, two transactions in 
place of one; but, as tlio acceptance of money 
is universal and •>. matter of eom'sc, tho.se two 
transactions involve Jess, probably far leas, 
jiossihly almost indefinitely less, effort than 
M’ould direct-exchange, where it is csbcntial to 
find some one .vh'' not only w’ants what you 
hive, hut has wliat you want. In order to 
sot 'ire and maintam the univei-sal acceptability 
of money, it is, in in’irnitivc societies, neccssaiy 
' that the aiticlu adopted for this use shall be 
some material thing, having intrinsic properties 
which make it an object of general desu*e for 
its own sake.* When, however, we advance to 
contemplate highly civilised societies, wo find 
them sometimes using us money an article 
whose value depends entirely on convention or 
law. Bank notes are not things useful in 
themselves; wliilc the difieience between a 
banjc note for five, and a bank note for ten 
pounds exists only in the substltition of one 
arbi^ary symbol for another. Mutual con¬ 
fidence or legal authority entering, ft ceases to 
be essential, however desirable it may continue 
to bo, that the article used as money shall 
be something having useful properties. The 
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savage builds bis canoe of materials every 
lart of wliich will jloat of itself; the civilised 
nan cunstnicts in's ship out of materials every 
Mirt of wliich by itself would sink to the 
)ottom. The dilloicuce between savage money 
lud civilised money is not less remarkable, 
it is universal confidence or universal i‘os])ect 
'or law which enables modern societies to 
lubstituto fur that “material eiiuivalcnt or re- 
jomjjeiise,"— to use the pliiase of Al. Ohuvamkii 
— which is the cliaracteristic of all j>riinitive 
moneys, a money of mere convention, like bank 
notes or goveriiineut pa]>er. Yet for the same 
reason the possibility of a eerioiis catastrnj)ho 
alwaj’s att.iebes to such money. If eonlideiieo 
fails, if the JitU of government is earned beyond 
the limits of ohedicneo, the acceptability of the 
money may gradually or abruptly cease (see 
Fiat Monly) ; and an industrial and commeicial 
system which has been built uj) on the basis of 
sucb a moneUry circulation may be shattered 
or brought to ruin. A view of these evil 
possibilities attending all iiionoy into which 
credit entej's, or to which mutual contideiice is 
essential, has caused many excellent writers, 
especially in Amon'ea, to deny the name money 
to anything which is not a “ material cqiiivaleul 
or reconijtensc,” and espocitdly to govcnmicnt 
issues. These writcis make the misUike of 
.saying that government iiaper is not money, 
whoii they really mean to say that it is had 
money. Now, wholly in addition to the 
distinction between money and not-nioney, wo 
have the distinction betw'een good money and 
bad money. Anything is money which docs 
the money-work, even though it docs this with 
less of convenience and wnth more of danger 
than would some other Ihing. During tlic 
[lapcr' money period of the United States, 
namely, from 18GI^ to 1879, “greenbacks” 
unquestionably jierfonncd aW the ofllcos of 
money. They circulated with tlie utmost 
freedom ; they were ciiecrfully and even eagerly 
received; men worked for them or gave goods 
for thorn, without challenge or question ; they 
furnished a “price current” as clear and 
intelligible m ever did gold in such use ; they 
were, with the single exception of the distant 
and isolated communities on the Pacific coast, 
the standard of deferred payments Uiuversally 
employed. Thei'cforc, greenbacks were money. 
At the same time, being in ex'cess, they inflated 
prices, excited to speculation, kept industry 
and trade in a state of agitation, and caused a 
continual transfoj* of wailth from the productive 
to the speculaiive classes. They wore, tbore- 
fore, bad money. „ 

Money of nu*re convention has liability to 
two evils. The first is, that not being a 
“ matoriaP equivalent or rccoiiij?ense,” it is 
subject tf» bo issued in excess. Especially is 
this time of raper jnit nut directly by the 
gotrerniuout I^ot the wants of trade, but the 


exigencies of the ti'oasury, are apt to determine 
tile amount of issues ; and whenever such issues 
lalce place in excess of the wants of trade, they 
.ihuost inoviUbly go from h.ul to worse. Prices 
l)ecoiue inflated, sj)eculation sets in, and there is 
often both a popular and a fiscal demand for still 
larger issues, to sustain tlio inflated pricc.s (see 
Assignat ; BuLLioN*CoMMiT'r ji3, IIkpojit op ; 
Inconvertible Currency). , Yet th^re are 
historical instances of such money being issued 
and niaintaiiiod without excess, or, at any rate, 
marked excess, through tl*e exceptional jinid- 
once and moral courage of higlslators or fiscal 
authoj'ities. On tlic oilier hand, as in Franco 
after the war of 1870, tlic natural or material 
forms of money caiiiioL bo incriiascd aibi- 
trarily. Being products of labour, they cun 
only be increased by the apiilicaiion of cor- 
rcsjKindiiig amounts of labour to their pro¬ 
duction. They have in this a safcaiiard 
against excess which is larking in all moneys 
of mere convention. The second cv^ liability 
of money of couvenlion arises from ibe fii^ 
that the force of such oonviuilicbi has its 
tcriitorial limits, whether tiiose of a small 
community or tlmsc of a laigc sfale. Owing 
its accejdanco to convention within those limits, 
any local excess cannot be re<lucud by exporta¬ 
tion. Sucb money lias no natuial drainage. 
’Wlicrev’^cr it is itouied out, it makes a 8wam[). 
On the other hand, the mateiial forms f{ 
money arc subject to exportation toconimiinitica 
wliich have no respect for local convention 
other than their own, but which liave pemonal 
or social wants that may ho satisfif'd by tbu 
intrinsic ju-ojicities of these arficb's. The 
cxpurtability of money rca' lics its highest point 
ill the case of gold and silver. The deniand 
fi^' these metals liriiig universal, any locnal 
excess anywhere is at once draine-d off; and 
each community retains only so much as is 
required to keep its own jirices on a level, cost 
of tiansportation being taken into* account, 
with prices iu the countries with Which it 
trades. The beneficial influence of this on 
commerce, and iu the second degree upon 
production, cjinnot be over-estimated. It is, 
indeed, almost essential to the maintenauce of 
the vast system of modem jnoduction. During 
the jiaper-money period of the United States 
already referred to, jirices, owing to the non- 
ex portability of the Greenback, were out of 
all relation to the general • •’.es of commerce. 
The exporter sold his goods lor gold, and tlien 
sold the gold for whatever it would bring at 
the time, in the local money. Trade, and in 
consequence, production, became highly specu¬ 
lative, with the most mischievous results to 
the industry of the country, not totsjieak of 
grave social and political evBs. 

But, even in cases where, through exception^ 
prudence and courage on port of the govern¬ 
ment, pa{>or is not issued^in excess, very 



considoraWe evils may yet be produced by the ! 
use of such money. During the auspensiou of 
sjK'cio payments hy ilio Dank of Fjjiuco, from 
1871 to 1877, the premium on gold w.is, by 
the roinarkable sagjicity of the du'ectois, kojit 
at a very low figure, almost vanishing at every 
favourable tm*n of trade^ ¥et even tliia was 
not without rtomentous conse(peiice3 to the 
commerce ^f Uiat country. In his valuable 
work, Jjomlaid Street, published at about the 
close of that period, Mr. Ikgohot remarked :— 
“The note of the*l^auk of France has not, 
in(lee<l, been do])reciatcd enough to disorder 
ordinary transactions. But any depreciation, 
however small, even the liability to deprecia¬ 
tion without its reality, is enough to disorder 
cxcliango transactions. Tliey arc calculated to 
such an extent of iinenesa, that tlic change of a 
decimal may be fatal, and may turn a profit 
intoia loss, jtceordmgly, London has become 
the solo great settling house of exchange 
tiausacti^s in Europe, insLe.ad of being, as 
one of two.” 

Let us now coiwuler Llie second function of 
money, that of the common denominator of 
values. Tlicre is no other point on A\hich 
writons on money are so generally in error as 
here. The cause of that eiior is largely found 
in a viMous terminology. Having begun by 
calling money, in this i-claUon, the measure of 
falm, they seem to have felt thomsulvi's bound 
to show that money does measure values. 
Tims, ITof. Fiaiicia Bowen writes : “ A measure 
must bo homogeneous with Ibo thing measuu-d. 
As that which measures Icngtli or cajmeity 
must itself possess length or capacity, so tliat 
wdiieh measures value must have value in 
itsoli', or iutrmsio value.” . . . Fro^ Thorold 
Rogers says : “ We need some common measfre 
of value as wo need measures of length and 
capacity.” And Mr. Mill, as referred to above, 
n ontions among the first and most obvious 
wa 'ts of*exchauge that of “a comm u measure 
for values of diirerent sorts.” From this notion, 
that money measures values, has come tlie 
dictum, conimmi to must oconomisus, that a 
money of more convention, not having 
Intrinsic ’’LUiTiB ((?.?’.), not being “a material 
recompense or equivalent,” cannot perform tliis 
function, whatever it may do as the universal 
medium of exchange. It would appear that 
all this confusion has arisen from the use of a 
misleading term. If wo read further in the 
works of those writers, w'e find that the function 
tliey ai*o really treat ing of is merely tliat of a 
common denominator in exchangt'. Now, it is 
not essentially the office of a denominator in 
exchange to measure values; but only to 
express Hiem, as measured. If we contemplate 
money of inire conve’dion—for example, mere 
pieces of paper curiously engraved—and if we 
assume for such mo‘.«y a general acceptability, 
luoh as money^of this kind has frequently 


possosjcd, and possc.sses to-day in many 
countries, a moment’s rolloction will show that, 
by being actually exchanged against these 
[iiccos of pa[icr, all commodilies in the market 
become measured as to their value, without 
regard to the cost of production of the money 
itself. If all }>roduccr8 desme these pieces of 
paper, and dcsii'e them very much, no matter 
for what reason, then all commodities which 
have a high cost of production, and are in 
corresponding demand, will exchange for many 
pieces of the paper, or otherwise the supply of 
such commodities would rapidly fall off; while 
commodities having a low cost of ]»roduction 
Avill exchange for few pieces of paper, since, 
otherwise, the supply of such commodities 
would rapidly increase, which would at once 
bring down their price. In this way, that is, 
by the efforts of all proilncers to bring to 
niaiket those commodities which will command 
the greatest number of these })iece3 of paper for 
a given expenditure of time and labour, all the 
commodities in the market will be dillercntiated 
as to value, exactly as if the money consisted 
of gold or silver. With a money of gold or 
silvtsj- the cllbrt of eatjh piodiicer to bring to 
maikct the commodities ^\hic•h, for a given 
expenditure of time and labour, will command 
the greatest number of coins of a corlaiu do- 
nomination, dillcieiitiates all commodities in 
the market as to value, without refeicnee to the 
cost of production of the coins themselves. The 
action in the case of money of mere convention 
is idc.ntical; and the residts are just as exact. 
By the mere fact of being exchanged for any 
kind of money, each commodity takes its place 
on tlie 2 >rice-current, high uj> or low dowi, 

I according to the demand for it, and according 
' to tlio ea.se or dilliculty with which it can be 
brought to mark-1—that is, accoiding to demand 
and 8up])ly. It ■ this concej>tion of the function 
of money as a common denominator of values, 
which underlies the discussion of Ideal Money 
by Sir James orEi’AitT and Messrs. F. Percival 
Eliot and Gloucester Wilson. These writers 
wcj'o far nearer the truth than their critics. 
Probably the history of philosophy funiishes no 
instirce of an equally mischievous result from 
the use of a false tenninology, with that which 
has followed the phrase, “measure of value,” 
in its applierftion to money. 

Let U8 now speak of the remaining function of 
money, that of a standard of deferred payments. 
The emergence of this function, consequent on 
the development of the ciedit-systom, lays on 
tliat which shall be used as money a require- 
mei^t altogether additional to those made upon 
it in a stale of society where all commodities 
are mid for at the time of delivery. In the 
earlier state, it would not matter much, if at all, 
should the article used fluctuate widely and 
rapidly as to its own cost of production or its 
own couditioni of supply. But when credit in 
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given—that is, when payments arc deferred,— 
it becomes at once of vast, if not snpreme, 
importance that monc'y shall remain rca8onal)ly 
stable in value, from time to time. It is lioro 
that money of mere convention displays its 
greatest weakness, since its q\iaiitity can be 
arbitrai'ily increased to any extent. Yet in 
this resjfccl those forms of money which have 
‘intrinsicvalue,” which coii.stilato “amaterial 
equivalent or recompense,” fall far short of 
what is to bo desired. Even gold and silver, 
which, owing to their practical iudcstmctibility, 
remain highly aUihle in value from year to year, 
yet fluctuate enormously fj-om ago to age. The 
story of the 8]>a.smodic and often interiuiltent 
production of tlio precious metals has been told 
in other j)artB of tins woik {see Gold as Stand¬ 
ard). So tremendous have been the consequent 
fluctuations in value that it has frequently been 
proposed U> substitute CouN Kents, in contracts 
ibr considerable terms of years ; and, in a vast 
number of instances, rents, annuities, etc., 
have actually been stipulated for in bushels of 
wheat. The cereals, while they fluclualH far 
more than gold or silver from year to year, 
have been more stable, at least until a very 
recent date, through long periods of time. 
Even these, however, fall so far short of 
supplying all the conditions of a good standard 
of deferred payments, that it lias been by 
many wntei’s proposed to create a Tamj].ar 
Standaud, or niuUiiile tender, the nature and 
office of which will bo found described under 
the title Index Numueius. 

Another ^wint which requires consideration 
in the philosophy of money is the elfoct of 
corruption or dehaaemont of the coin—assuming, 
now, metal money to be in use—upon the value 
of money. There are Iwo cases: (1) where 
corruption or debasement is univcreal, all coins 
being alike diminished as to wc^glit, or imi)airnd 
as to fineness; (*2) whei*o tlio coin has been 
irregularly con'upted or debased. In the latter 
situation, it is usual for writei-s on money to 
say that the principle known as Guesuam’s 
Law will at once begin to operate. This law, 
or theorem, which derives its name from Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the founder of the Koyal 
Excliango of London, is, as commonly staled, 
that bad money invariably diivos out good 
money. Thus expressed, the 'theorem is 
incorrect. Bad money will only drive out 
good money when the sum of the two is in 
excess of the wants of trade ; that is, in excess 
of the amount which is necessary to keep 
prices in the community on a level, coat of 
. uisportation being taken into account, with 
prices in the communities With which it trades 
So long as {lad money and good money together 
only make up the amount which is noedetl, 
tioither will drive the other out. Rioahdo 
correctly states the princiiflc in his reply to 
C. BD8AN(irET: *‘It is a mistaken theory *o 


suppose that guineas of 5 dwt. 8 gr. cannot 
circulate with guineas of 5 dwt., or less. As 
they might be in such limiled quantity, that 
both (Uic and tlie other niiglit acUially pass in 
currency for a value eijual to 5 dwt. 10 gr., 
there would bo no teniptatun to withdraw 
either from circuhtlion. There would be a real 
profit in retaining them,” It is only wl^en the 
total amount of money conics to ba in excess 
ot the wants of trade, that exportation or melt¬ 
ing of the coin begins. In such a situation, 
Oiesliam’s law operates with almost absolute 
certainty. The expoj-ter, or tlio manufacturer 
of gold or silver plate, selects for his purposes 
the Cains of fullest weight or of the liighest 
purity, thus withdrawing them from tlio circula¬ 
tion, wliose average quality is in consequence 
reduced. This, however, goes on only so fast 
and so far as the total amount of money is in 
excess. Slionld the introduelion of abradad or 
dchiised coin continuo, all Ibe better coins 
would, in time, bo exported or sort to the 
melting pot. ^ 

In the second case of corruption or debase¬ 
ment of the coin, viz. wliere such conuplion or 
debasement allcelH the whole body of coins, the 
effect njK»n the value of money constitutes one 
of the most difficult questions in the philosopliy 
of this subject. The wntcr bcliovos that the 
(ruth in tins matter is wholly on the side of 
liicardo. No inatfer to what extent th8 
corruption or dobosonicnt has proceeded, coins 
will still pass for their full dcnoniinutivo value, 
provided only the anif'uut issued be not 
excessive. Kicauh? failed, jnobably from in¬ 
advertence, to affix a single proviso which is 
essential to the coiiccluess of this statement, 
viz. that iKipul.ir knowledge of the corruption of 
thS coin slionld not create a popular indisi>osi- 
lion to use the coin. If this were to take jtloco, 
it would cause an extension of the field of 
barier or of the operations of credit Such an 
extension of the iield of barter on the one 
hand, and of the ojicratioiis of credit on the 
other, would of itself constitute a I'eduction 
in the demand for coin, which would ncccs 
sarily reduce its value, that is, raise prices. 
Kicardo is unquestionably right in saying that 
there are uumerous historical instances of a 
coinage largely abraded or debased, circulating 
without a corresjiondiug reduction, if not 
indeed without any reduction at all, from its 
proper denominative value. The purchasing 
power of money being determined wholly 
by the relations of demand and supply, govern¬ 
ment can, by limiting the supply, in a voiy 
large degree control the vtUue of money. 
Kicaido even goes so far as to regard paper 
money as money upon which the SEicfNioiiAOS 
(y.n.) is 100 i>or cent. But, while it is tlius. 
iti the power of govenmicnt, by controlling 
the sup})ly, largely to ii^uence the value of* 
paper money, the economist w^o has a reoso^* 



able r(;fercnce to the nature of jiolitical forces 
never give liis a])proval to paper iiioncy not 
instantly and nncomlitiorially convertible into 
coin of full value. As Aloxaiidcr Hamu ton 
says, “paper enusaiona avo of u nature so V.sblc 
to abuse, and it may even bo afliniicd so cer¬ 
tain to be abused, that<^he ^’isdoin of govern¬ 
ment jfill bo slJown in never tmstiug iUsclf with 
the use of*8o tjeductivo aud dangerous an ex¬ 
pedient.” 

It has been said that money, while it has 
value, has not prtco, the latter term being 
reserved to express the value of other things in 
terms of money. This is tmo, so long one 
article only is used as money. Let jw, 
liowever, take the case of a community in 
wliioh both gold and silver arc used in this 
relation. Since gold and silver have separate 
sources of supjtly, aud have also, in some 
mejfcure, iud<‘peiifieat causes of demand, as e.g. 
for use in tiie arts, then we shall have a gold- 
price of iUlver, aud a silver-price of gold. This 
•’B the si/.uatioii wlilcli Li-mbt\i,i,ism ( q . v .) 
contemplates ; and it is tlie elfort of that 
system to extinguish all jncfeiciice for either 
of these metals, at a ratio agrecsd iijicn, and 
fixed by law,- e.^. 15| of silver to one of gold, 
os under the Kroiicli law of 1803,—so tliat the 
goM-prioc of silver and tbe silver-price of gold 
^hali remain constant. 

iTlio htt-niinro of money is almost mfiasurcless. A 
coni)>1f'tc biblnij'i-aphy would form a coiisulciable 
voiiniio. Tlio fliHt important writer on money was 
Aiubtoti.e; and tlierc Is no stronKer proof of Mie 
grtvitness of tliis early phflosuplior than that his con¬ 
ception of the money function still intlnonces soiontittc 
thought. -As JSuropean society eniorgcd from tho 
monetary collfll^ioIl ami disorders consiMjiifliit on the 
silver famine ol ihc middle agos, Nieolo Orbsmb, moved 
ly tlie almsas of the Frenoh com, puhlislicd m 1300 his 
tiuatiae on money, a work which, after h 'ngJongJost 
to the world, was, about 3S02, rliacoveicd by*the 
eminent flerm.m economist*, Uosouer, of l.eip74g, and 
has sincrt been pnt out by M. Wolowski, in the onguml 
lAtin text, with an introduction and a I'Yench tians- 
1 tioii. No work cxpressft.s more stiiKingiy tho 
leriiii.out ollocts of that moWms niimnivm, which 
wioiight such misery among the peojdoair caused such 
wi'akness in the governments of Kurope, ami which ha<i 
aflhctcd Franco with special virulence. Oresme’s treat- 
inont of the piiuciples of coinage and r'lgiiiorage is 
characterised by great precision. At tho beginning of 
tho Ifith century, tho asti-oiioimT fJoi-EitNicus addressed 
to the king nr Poland his treatise Monctin Cntkiiiitn 
liatin, which d(*al8 with the then universal evil of the 
corniiition ami dobasomeiit of coin. But It was Italy 
which made tho largest of the earlier contributions to 
tlie jdiilosophy of the subioct. Mr. Stojihen Colwkli. 
roiiiurks that this country was long noted for the worst 
money and the best writers on money. The com of 
Italy was sunk into an abyss of discredit whils 
BRccAtUA and Vbhri wore cx])oundiiig the true laws of 
monetary circulation, and the works of Hcahukvi and 
Nbbi wore manuals for tho mints of the continont. 
Among the early KngHsh writers on money, say from 
1CS2 to 1717, the most disUiiguislmd names are those of 
Sir Wm. Peitv, Dudley Noktu, John I.ockr, William 
IjOw'Ndes, John Law, and Sir Isaac Nkwtou. In 1730 
SwitT piQdished hisDrajurr's Utffrs, concerning Wood's 
brass lia*ix*nco, more notable as an example of satire 
and invecti^'e than as a contribution to the theory of 
■* money. Shortly bofon* tno publication of Adam Smith’s 
WealQi ofNatiow, Sir James Sieuakt’s ICncjuiry into the 
PHtKipUs of Poliliwl Wumm?/dealt at length with the 
mDbleiQ of monuv : and the same writer, aeJng fur tho 
B^t India (Am[*iiy, in 1772 wrote his treatise on the I 


coin of Bengal. HARRUfs essay upon money and coiai 
(1757), belonging to this period, contains matter of 
historical intoicsU Adam Smith’s great work (1776) did 
not add mnch to the }>liil(«opliy of money. His com- 
imliiot and coiitcmpoi.iry, David Hume, on the other 
haml, though m bncf com\»ass, made a contTlbuUoii of 
no little value. The suspi-nsion of siH'cie iwiymonts by 
the bank in 1707, and the long cmilroveiny wIiicL 
lollowed the bullion rc)»ort of 1810, gave rise to an 
iimnousc volume of literature, mncli of it of permanent 
value. Tlic tnicts and other piiblications of Lord Kmo. 
Sir Francis Baring, K. Tohrens, Bosanquet, Boyd, 
Musiiet, Hill, Van-sittart, Kmiblanquo, Ocnoiai 
<‘rauluid, Lonl i.AnpEnnALE, William Blake, Arthur 
Voi’KO, William Huskisbon, Francis Hi'rner, David 
Ricardo, and liciiry Thornton, are desmnng the 
attention of every student of monetai-y science. The 
giaiibs of this controversy were tho last four. Ricardo's 
tracts on money porlinps occupy the highest single 
place in tho literature of tho subject. Ixird Livekcool’s 
ticatisc on the VoUim nf ihe &!ulm (180.t) derives its chief 
intunist fium its relation to tho deinomdisatioii of silver 
by the English government in i816. Thomas and 
Matthi-os Attwood were the chamiiions of Fiat Money. 
Following tho resumption of sik'Cio payments, in 1810, 
tl’cio came within a lew years Sir W.alber Scott’s letters 
on the currency of Seutlund (Mnlachi Malagrowthcr); 
Sir James Graham’s Coin and Cvnevcit; Sir Henry 
Parnei.i.'s Ol>',crmtums on /’uper Moyiey,'Hankin(i, awl 
Overimding; Senior’s Cost t(f obUnnim/ Monei/; Jacob’s 
hijutry into fAe krinivction awl CQu^umption qf the 
Precims Metals; and, grcuU'St of all, Tlioiiia.s Tikike’s 
Inquiry info the Currency Ptincij'le, 1844. Tuoko 
assumed and strongly fortiliod tho jmsttions regarding 
tho operation and inlliienco of jKiiier money, which he 
ulterwards assault'd with such dUtinguiahcd ability in 
his Ilxstory of Prices. Belonging to Ihe next period, 
that, namely, between 183i! ami the time of tho 
Australia and California gold discovcnoa, arc Poulott 
Scroi’k's ICxaminatton, etc., I'’uli.aiiton’8 valuable work 
on The Regulatton of Vunu-imef!, nnd James Wilson's 
Cajiital, Currency, and Jianhiug. iiost of tho ocoiioinic 
interest of this poiitxl centrcil in tho action of pailia- 
iricnt regarding the Bank of Eiiglaml; and the report 
oil the bank cliarter, in IS33, from tlie secret committee; 
and the Ilrst and second reports of the select committee 
upon l>anka of issue, 1840 and ISJl, are nmong the most 
valuable blue Isiuks issued since the bullion ropoitof 
1810. Peel’s act of 1844, regulating the privilege of 
issue, gave rise to an enormous literature. Chief among 
t)io disputants were Thomas Tookc, IjOrd Ovcistone 
(.Samuel Jones LovoX Colonel Torrens, Genige Ward© 
Norman, James W. Ghjiaht. The chaple.rs regarding 
money in Mr. Mill's gmit work on political economy 
are among the most important contributions of tins 
time to the theoi v of tliat subject. Tlio Californian 
nnd AuatTalian diwoverics, about IS.'iO, prndiiccil several 
works of marked value, particularly William New* 
march's New SupjiUes of Gold, and. J. E. Cairnes's 
Kasaye on the Cold Question. Maclaren's History tf the 
Currenn; may .o n'entlomHl. Tlie deinonotisatlou of 
silvor by Gennany, following the Aniericjin Givll War, 
pioducod a controversial literature rarely equalhsl. 
T!io same period has also witnessed the j)ii!>lie.ation of 
some important constructive works, pre-omuiently Mr. 
BAnEitor’s Lombard St., Prof. .Ievon.s’s Mim-y and the 
Me< f i.nim of Exchange, and Mr. Gosclicn’s foreign lix- 
chantjea. Mr. Ernest Bryd puldislicd several jiamphlets 
ill favour of bi-metallism early In the course of the 
controversy; Jtfr. H. Hucks Gibb.s (now Lord Aldcn- 
ham), Prof. H. 8. Foxwcll, and Prof. J. Shield Nicholson 
have led in the recent discussion on the same side* 
while Sir Robert Gilfen and Lord Fnrrer have upheld 
monometallism. The rejiort of the commons committee 
of 1876, on the dep.cciation of silver, is of great 
Imnorlaiice. 

In the United States, money or “currency” (Mr. 
M'Leod calls tills word “a itiLschicvous Yankeelsm"} 
hiu always been a favourite tlienie. Puliitiah Wedstbr’s 
iViuure and (Ijiernlion of Money (1792) is interesting and 
valuable. Pi of. W. G. Sumner's History if American Cur^ 
renrjj presents miicli information. Accounts of the papei 
money i.ssnea of the several colomos hafe been writtea 
by Felt, Phii.i-irs, Brownson, and others; nnd cf the 
i-evoliUionary imisir money by J. W. Shuckers. ITie 
works of Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, and 
Daiiiul WEBsrBi^ centain much that is of value In the 
Uieory of money. Messrs. Coudy Kaguot and Wm. II. 



Gouol vero among Uie passioimto opponents of bank 
monef. IVof. George I’uckrr’s Mmey and Sanks Is o 
work of merit. Stephen CoIwoII's H'ay» and M€an$ of 
J'aifment contains iiuich nscfiil inronnation. The theory 
of bank money Is treated with great fulness in Prof. 
Amaan WARKtsa’s Science of Wealth. Tlie ** inflation 
period," 1802 to 1879, brought on exlrudod (lisuussioiis 
of Inconvertible paper money, in which tho leu<hng 
psrt/cipants woi-e Henry C. Carev mnl II. C. Balnl on 
the Fiat Mosey side; and David A. Wells and W. U. 
Sumner on the Hako Monev side. Mr. John J. Knox’s 
work, United Stairs Notas, furni.shes tho ntost acoiiiato 
tecount existing of the national Issue of jHipor nioiioy- ; 
H. R. Lindennuu'a Monett and Legal Tender is a usoful I 
nannal Francis A. Walker's large timtise on money i 
m published in 1878; and his suialler work, Moneg, ' 
Trade, and Indostry, \u IS79. Mr. S. D.iua Ih'UToN is 
easily the niost leuniwl of tho wiitors in fa\oiu j>f In- 
meUiUism (see his Silivr Pound and Silrcr inKurop'')\ 
Prof. J. l.aureuce Uuglilm's yii-wctulhsni in the UniUd 
States is strongly monomettiilist in its biiJinngs. 

In Fiance, tiic tveahse ol M. Cukvauer, hi Monuaie, 
the thiid volume of his “(’ours d’llcnnouiie rulitiqiie," 
has bold a pre-ciniucnt place. During the lirst llood of 
the new gold, Cltcvalier wrote a work on the 1‘ivbdhle 
Fall in Ike ViUue of Gold, which was translated into 
Bnglisli by Ilichartl Couden. 'J'he procepdmg.s of the 
Fnju^teMottcfaircoflBTOareofgmit interest. Couicollo- 
SbneuiJj’S OjiimticTis ile iSamiue is a leading woi k. Ltoii 
Faucher’s small treatise on the I'rodurtLonofthr I'rcnous 
Metals is a work of merit. Louis Wolowski’s wntuigs 
on money in general, and particulaily those in favour of 
bl'metallisiii, hold a high niuk. Tlie most energetic 
advocate of bi-motallisin is M. Coinnsulii, whose sjiccial 
Biit^nUt for many yeans was M. Fc r-Heizog of 
Hwitzerland. M. Esipiirol <lo Purieu and M Levassotir 
take the morjuiiivtallist side. F. Lenoniiaiil’s essay 
u|v>Q the money of aneieut natiiiiis is of penmuirnt 
voluo. The ri“j)oi Is ol the confcronco of the I,atm union 
(Franco, Switzeiland, Italy, and Ilclgmin), and those of 
the Intel national iMoKE-iAuy t'oNi'fcUENi ns of 18*7, 1878, 
1881, aud ls92, aro of great value. Other writers on 
money who should bo nientiont'd in any bil)ln)grai>hy, 
how'ever short, are Kinilo do Lavuleyb of Delgunii, 
Prof. lAoii Walras of liausaime, Vrolik .ami Mbe.s of 
Holland, and N. P. van deuilJorg of Ititaviu, now 
Governor of the Bank of Holland. William Rosoiiek’s 
treatise on money (translated into Freneli by Wolowski), 
and Kules’ Das Geld are perhaps tho most impoitant 
German works on this subject. riiili]i Ooyer’s Tlii-orie 
und Fraxis des /ieUelhinkvvsens may also bo iiieiitioned. 
Bamberger’s Reicksgeld ami other wntiiigs a*o among 
the ablest oxtant upon the mono-inetaliic sale. A. 
Soetbeer's invcstigatiooa into the productum of tliu 
precioua metals are of high vabm. Prof. Miklashowskj, 
of the chief imitions of Uu. dasdud theory in regard 
^ the question of monei/ (Moscow), 1895< Loroy-Beaiiliou, 
Scon. Pot., 1898, vol. iu.J v. a. w. 

The National Mnmdary GommiBsion, Dnitetl States 
Senate, of 1908 (N. W. Aldrudi, Chairman. A. Piatt 
Andrew, Spcaol Asiw/anOha-s madea very largo collect* 
tioR of works on tho subject. 

MONKY AND PRICES. See Prices. 
MONEY (Quantity Theory). See the 
Quantity Theory of MoNF.y. 

MONEY OF ACCOUNT, no “money of 
account," or the terms in which values are 
recorded, is, in modem monctaf^ systems, 
generally the same as the standard of value of 
the country in which the accounts aro kept; 
the metallic and note currency being reckoned 
in the same measure, while values less than 
that of the standard are expressed decimally. 
Thus, in the states of the “Latin Monetary 
lion ” (Prance, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Greece)^ accounts are kept in francs^ in 
Germany in marks, in Scand'navia in crowus, 
and so forth. The money of account in Groat 
Britain differs from tliat of the majority of 
modem states from the fact that, althuugli 


large sums are recorded in pounds, values 
smaller than that of the standard are expressed 
in shillings, pence, and farthings, iii.stead of 
ill dccumal parts of a pound. Tliough, aa 
simplifying aud facilitating commercial trans¬ 
actions, it is desirable that the money of 
airount should bo^dcii^ical with the standard 
of value, iliis is by no iuean.< ossonlj^l to 
the practical working of a moi^tafy^ system. 
Neither is it iicces.sary that the Icrn*- in which 
values are accounlcd should be rcpresoulod by 
!in actual coin in the circulalUm of flu country. 
In England, for instance, whi'ii the shilling 
was the money of account, tlicro wore many 
years during which the only coins in u.«ie were 
silver ]>ence, while at the .^anio lime the 
standard of value was a jioniitl troy of silver 
of the millesiuial iliioncss of 92r». 

Similar examples of complex systems of currency 
and aeeoLint are to be luet with. Several fWch 
instances ocemring in the early history of the 
Ihitisli colonies are recor<ied by Mr. Oh Miners in 
Ills History of Ourrennj in the I'.ritish (Johmies, 
iu1cre.stiiig case being that of lliu Leewani 
Island.s. In tlie 17th and 18th centuries the 
slamlanl of value m this colony was .a commodity 
known ns “ Muscovado sugar ” ; thi.s article being 
also th(5 principal niedinm of exchange. Accounts 
were, however, kei>l in sterling terms, and we 
learn that, by an Act passc-d in the year 1700, 
latiiigs of conimodiLies in sterling, for juirposcs of 
account, were IlXed as follows : 

I ’s. 8(1. innieiit nioiiey for evt iy 100 Ibg. of Muscovado 
‘.'8. „ „ 1 „ IlllllCO 

9d. „ „ 1 ,, Gotten wool 

ginii’il. 

Ipl. „ „ 1 „ ‘loliacco Ol 

ginger. 

In Newfoundland, mitil so recently a.s 1887, 
wlx^i an Act cousoluLatiug and amending the 
cuircney legislation of the colony was passed, 
a money of account known as “Halifax cur- 
icni.y" was in use. The ratings of coin in cir¬ 
culation under this system of account were llxed 
by an Act of the A.sseinbly of the island passed 
in 1815, und were as follow.**: 

£ 8. d. 

Doubloon 8 16 9 J currency 

Sovereign 14 0 „ 

Grown 6 0 „ 

Dollar 6 0 » 

Shilling 1 2% „ 

[See also Ideal Money.] f. b, a. 

MONEY MARKET. A term applied to an 
organisation which has alway xisted in a more 
or less developed form in oouutnee where wealth 
has had time to accumulate. Only modern 
characteristics can be dealt with hero, and the 
examination thereof must be confined to London, 
the largest aud most highly organised example 
of the species. • 

The London money market consists of—(a) 
th e Bank of England; (6) tho joint-stock banks; 
and (c) one or two powwfnl private banks, 
the discount houses and bill b;Jjko{8; {d) the 


Urge mercantile lionses who l^ave money to 
lend from time to time; and (e) the Stock Ex- 
chaige. As a rule the term “the market” is 
employed to denote classes (6) and (c) alone, 
the Bank being regarded os outside “the 
market,” meaning tlie market for bills, while 
(d) and {<’) are siinilarly^excludod because their 
operations are an intermittent clmracter, and 
in th^cas^of {c) are, as a rule, “all one way," 
the Stock Exchange being more of a ciistonier 
for dealers in money than a dealer in money 
itself. There arei however, certain wcallliy 
stock exchange linns who arc really dcalem in 
money, and not infrequently lend tlicir surjdiis 
balances in Lombard Street The gi-eat mer¬ 
chant Louses are often very largo lenders, 
througli their possessing temporary control of 
considerable sums of money derived from loans, 
Bnl)scrij)tions to loans, remittances from foreign 
go^i^rnments, and in other ways; and, on the 
other hand, they often take money out of the 
maiket ^ discounting bills or selling stock. 
♦iThey are. therefore, like ilie Stock Exchange, 
too closely allied to “the market” in the 
nan-ow sense of tlie term to bo omitted from 
the list of elements making up the real market. 

(rt) The Bank of England. — Tliiity years 
or more ago the Hank uas an integral part of 
the Jjoinhiii money market, possessing a power 
which it has not now. Formerly it had 
•^onshlmuhle influence on the discount rate, 
being a considerable holder of bills, but for 
many yc^irs pa.st it has ceased to conqiete lor 
bills witii the great joint-stock banks, two of 
which have so largo a share of this class of 
business that they practically control the dis¬ 
count ra;.e on any day on which they aro both 
buyers, or l>oth “liold oflf” from tlm market. 
The Bank rate of discount has ceaseii to he #riy 
indicatiou of the real discount rate in London, 
except very occasionally. Tliis is not a salis- 
f'lctory state of things, as the loss of control 
OVT vhe*disconnt rate has involved Iho loss of 
power to influence the foreign exchanges, a 
jwwcr which is needed by the Bank in order to 
enable it to protect its reserve, wl.ich is tlie 
sole cash reserve of all the banks in the United 
Kingdom. The Bank lias never explicitly ad¬ 
mitted its rusponsibility for the reserve, but it 
does admit it implicitly. On the other hand, 
the hanks ostensibly deny that they have any 
responsibility in the matter, but there is good 
reason for believing that they recognise it in 
practice, and will help the Bank to maintain a 
projier reserve should the course of events again 
place it in danger. 

(&) The magnitiido of thtlr deposits gives 
the gi-eat joint-st<K k b..nks vast power in the 
money iHarket. The National Provincial Bunk 
of England and t^ic London County and 
Westminster together bold over £144,000,000 
of deposits, and m Union of London and 
Smiths and Ll<yd’s, both largely country banks 


with important offices in London, hold about 
£124,000,000 more. The National Provincial 
and the London County and Westminster are 
among the largest holdei's of bills in the market, 
and, as already oliserved, the rato of discount 
for the day usually depends on tlieiropemtions. 
The banks meet from time to time to arrange 
Avhat rate shall he allowed on do.])Osits. 

(c) The discount houses and bill brokers are 
also large buyers of bills, but they are not 
such “firm” holder-s of them as tho banks. 
The smaller brokers, indeed, liold vciy few 
bills, though their turnover is often large, since 
they act as intermediaries between the great 
banks and tho holders, as creators of bills. 
Strictly speaking they are not competitors for 
bills, but they provide the machinery by means 
of which tho banks compete for them. The 
larger brokers and the discount lionsos are 
coinjictitoi-s of the banks, ami bold considerable 
amounts of bills, which, however, they are 
quite ready to “turn out” at a profit, while 
bank.s, in nearly all cases, hold the bills until 
maturity. The bill brokers and discount houses 
work largely with money borrowed at call and 
short notice (seven or fourteen days). They 
publish the rates they are prepared to allow 
from time to time, which are usually in harmony 
with the terms oUered to depositors by tho 
banks, but they change their scale more fre¬ 
quently than tho banks. Their meetings are 
of a more or less informal character, and changes 
are rarely made by any individual house alone, 
even when strong views as to the expediency 
of the projiosed movement are taken by it. 
The brokers l)a^'e a large area to borrow from. 
They obtain must of wliat they use from banks, 
but are also in close touch witli the stock 
exchange money brokers, lending to them and 
taking money from them on consols and other 
high-class secui*Lies; and they have the Bank 
of England to rely upon in tho last resort, 
though recourse to that institution is surrounded 
with restrictio.us, ‘•egarding the policy of wliich 
much ditf'^rence of opinion exists. 

The u'orking of the Money Market .—Under 
normal conditions the London money market 
w'o^k.s very smoothly. Bills to a very large 
amount fail duo every day aud are paid ; the 
“money” is reinvested in other bills, or if 
these cannot be secured on satisfactory terms, 
tlic “money” is lent in the short loan market 
on bills or stock, for periods which may vaiy 
fi’om one day to a fortnight; or tho “money ” 
may bo enqiloycd on the stock exchange either 
as a monthly loan on consols or until the 
“ iPxt account,” wiiich u.sually means about a 
fortnight. One gieat bank almost invariably 
rciig'estfl money obtained from the j»aymcnt of 
bills falling duo daily in other bills, but most 
banks allow themselves a certain latitude in 
this respect, and tlie bill brokera have many 
more bills in tlieir cases at some times than it 
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others, though they always try to keep up a 
certain averago. In normal times all money in 
the hands of the market is lent up to the last 
penny, at some rate, by about 4 r.M. if possible. 
If nothing else can be done with it, it is lent 
“fortbo night,” often at a rate which seems 
hardly worth accepting. Sometimes, for in¬ 
stance in 1891-1)6, money is very abundant for 
a long time. The higli prices which rule 
during such periods for all the best investments, 
including bills, and tbc low prices of <-ommoi]i- 
ties and sla(!kn<‘ss of trade, have tlie ellect of 
making inonoy redundant in the market, 
evcopt for brief intervals. There is then no 
disposition to iuve.st ca[jital for long peiiods, 
or to “lock it up” in industrial occupations. 
All who possess or have the control of loanable 
capital prefer, at such times, to keep it in a form 
as easily convertible into ca.sb as possible, in 
order tJial when an opportunity occurs for 
profitable investment, advantage may at once 
be taken of it. When a revival of trade has 
begun, and tbo prices of commodities have 
risen, a change takes place in the attitude ol 
the couh'ollcrs of wealth. They fiml that moie 
money is wanted to do a given amount of busi¬ 
ness than before, and that there is more business 
to do. The surjdus money disappears from 
the market, and lenders have less difficulty 
in “placing” such siirjdus balances as they 
have on hand. When once tins process has 
begun, it usually leads to a state of things the 
exact opposite of that we have been discussing ; 
not only is all available money eagerly bonowed, 
but credit is stretched to the utmost. A gi’oat 
deal is invariably lent to the wrong people and 
on wrong securities, and finally a colhipso of a 
more or loss serious character occurs in credit. 
At such times the only 'quarter whenco loans 
can be obtained is the Hank of England, as all 
other institutions have employ' 1 their resources 
to tho utmost. Oil two occasions prior to IS66 
the pressuro on tho bank was so groat that the 
chancellor of tho exchequer had to allow tho 
bank to suspend tho act of 1844, which i csti icts 
the note issue (sco Pkei., Sir R.). The way in 
which the lock-up of ca]>ital in unsaleable 
securities, or securities on which loans cannot 
be obtained, cornea into existence, may bo very 
dificrent at difierent times (see artiole.s on 
Crises). 

Tho “money,” or more propeily the “loan¬ 
able capital” with which the money market 
deals, is of a peculiar kind. It may be defined 
as wealth in its least specialised form, a form 
it can only assume in a very rich country, 
v’here all the specialised forms of wealth, 
more particularly those which are easily ex¬ 
changeable for other kinds of w'oalth, such as 
gold and high class securities, are very plentiful. 
All couutncs \yluch have developed the niodci n 
ibm of civili.satiun possess a certain amount of 
,**nwucy-market money,” but in all bate few 


it is of small amount. Tlie supply of it in this 
country is enomous, but not unlimited, ai 
events liave more than once shown. Credit 
is based on this almost irnpalpablo form of 
wealth, and when it has been cxliaiisted by an 
exeo.saivc granting of credit, the fabric of credit 
bieiiks up. In tlse London money market, the 
organisation by which, to use physiological 
analogy, noii-spccialised wealth*is secreted” 
and ac(!umula1e«l, is more effective than in any 
oOier at jiresent known. This is owing to 
tho fact that savings arc*alino.st univoisally 
depoaitc<l in banks, and that we possess a “ one 
rcsorvo system,” as iUcKiior called it, wberoby 
the Hank ol Kiigland ha.s become the sole 
depository of the reserves of the bank.s of the 
United Kingdom. The system is not without 
disadvantages, but it is liighly economical, and 
it ajqicars likely to continue. 

[.7. S. Mill, 2*oli(ical Kcouoniy, bk. iil., paxnm, 
but especially chs. ii. and xii.—j.‘.agehot, Lombard 
Slnet. —(loselieii, Fornf/n JCrchamjes.-^\\. Sidg- 
wick, PrincipUs of 1‘oUtical Jkonomy, bk. i^. 
clis. IV. V.— J’algi’ave, Bank Bulf. u-ud the Money 
Ma'ilcct. —O(‘oiye Clave, .1 Money Market Primer 
and Key to the Kxrhanges .—Ilartley Withers, 
The Mf-aning of Money. w. n. 

MONEY BILL (in Parliament). A “money 
bill” i.s a bill which seeks cither to imi>oae 
taxation or to allocate public moneys to some 
particular jmrpose. By constitutional usage 
sucli bills must oiigiuatc in tho House of Com¬ 
mons on tlie initiation of tlie government of 
the day. The resolution overthrowing the 
introduction of the bill mast be passed in 
committee of tho whole House (standing 
order 68). The Ifoii.so of I^ords may reject, 
but cannot amend a money bill, 

'Where a bill is not a money bill, but inci¬ 
dentally involves the grant of public money, 
the gi*anL must be passed by a committee of the 
u hole liouse, and adopted on report before the 
clause wliieh deals with tho grant can be con¬ 
sidered in committee on the bill. 

'I'lie object of those provisions is, first to pre¬ 
serve tho control of the cloctivo branch of the 
Icgi.slatnre over all mafters of sniqdy, and 
secondly, to safeguard tlio public puree from 
unexpected attacks on it by private members. 

[Anson, Law and CnHicmi of tJui Conetiiviion , 
vol. i. pp. 252*267.] M. D. o. 

MONEYS TO HE PROVIDED BY PAR. 
LIAMENT. This is a tec leal phrase used 
in drafting acts of jiarliamcnt. When the 
e.vponditure of public money authorised, and 
it is iuieuded that the expenditure shall not be 
charged on the permanent consolidated fund, 
but shall be voted annually in committee of 
sufqdy, tho act provides that the oxpnditnre 
in question shall be defrayed “out of moneys 
to be provided by parliament.” M. D, C. 

MONKYEK3 may beetialled the manafae* 
turers of coin, every mint hav^g one or moif 




• !n char^ of it, with, exce]>t perhaijs in the 
eai'liosl periods, suboi'dinate workers under them. 
After Norman times they were no longer the 
solo ofiicora of the London mint, Imt wero 
assisted on the one hand and oiicckcd on the 
other by a growing staff of ollicials with separate 
duties. From the iirst^ tin i’csponsil)ility of 
tlieir office waswecognised hy the laws regarding 
them,’'and-especially by tlie heavy jKjnaltiea, 
eiich £is tlic loss of a hand, which wero cnacdcd 
not only against false moneyers who counter Jci ted 
the coin, but ugai'‘St the anllioriscd moneyers 
if guilty of any olfonce in the exercise of their 
oHico. The practice, found as early as llic 
Anglo-Saxon i>eiiod, of stamping on llie coin, 
usually on the reverse, iJic naiuo of llic nioiicyer 
fiom whoso mint it was is.sned, was ])robably 
intende-d as a chock on irre}.^ilaritios, the more 
necessary on account of the large number of 
mii^ls existing in llio country. 

In curly days, wbeti almost all public work 
W'os df»n%Iooally, the mints were most numerous, 
^•as is known chiefly from the faf:t that from the 
reign of Atholstau (925-940) the name of the 
tow'n of issue was commonly ad<lc(l to that of 
the nioncyer. He ordered in(h'(‘d iliat llieio 
should be a moiieyer in every burgh, but it is 
not likely that lliia law wjis moro tlmn an ex¬ 
tension of an already pi'ovalent custom. In 
Lohdoii, Canterbury, and Wiiieliestfjr there wero 
'at Ibis time eight, seven, and six uioneyers 
respectively. At one time or amUlier tliero 
have hceii luoie than sixty royal mints in 
England, three in Wales, and one in Scotl iod, 
besides seven episcopal and two monastic minis 
in ICngland ; and this is exclusive of a consider¬ 
able iiiHiibcrof places for which the possession 
of mints and moiicycus lias been claimed on 
doubtful grounds. After Henry III. (lied 
1272, the number of mints gieally dc-elined, 
and the moneyers' names no longer ajijieared 
cTi the coins ; and after Kdwaixl \'I. died 155^, 
ill'* mint in the Tower was almost the only one 
ever used in Knglaud except by Charles I. and 
during tlio rccoiiiugc under William III. 

Moneyers seem to have held a jxisition in 
rogind to the king between that of a tenant-iii- 
chiof and a Jew, with special liahililics and 
Bjiccial ]>rol.cctlon. Tlioy weie obliged, if flic 
king visited their town, to coin as nmcli silver 
as ho pleased ; they i»ajd relief direct to the 
king, and ho was their heir if they died intosUilc; 
they ])aid an annual rent to tho king and a 
sum of money on every renewal of the coinage 
for the new dies sent them from tho London 
mint; the nioneyei*s of Londmi were excepted 

• from the privilege granted b) Henry II. to tlie 
other citizens of m>t pleading outside the city 
except t* suits with foreigners. On llie other 
hand they received some compensation for their 
disabilities; they sometimes ciyoyed the right 
of HOC and soc (see S'JIagk), tliey w'ere sometimes 
exempted from^TALLAOK, and they sometimes 


lived m a rent-free house. No doubt thdi 
lm.si Ji css was j' i ofitable and was worth the certain 
[layniouts and the possible ponnltlcs. 

To preserve the uniformity of tlie coinage all 
moneyers had to use the dies supplied from 
London ; even the tw'o arclibishoixi, who in 
ci^i-ly Anglo-Saxon days had put their own 
names aii<l effigies on tlieir coins, were obliged 
after Atliclst/m to use llie royal dies, and later 
to pay an annual rent to tlic master of the 
mint; but they took tlie profits and at one 
time were allowed to distinguLsli their coins by 
some special mark. Alter Henry VIII. archi- 
episcopal coining ceased. 

In the I7tli century lltc moneyers of London 
were jiaid according to the bullion coined, not 
by a fixed salary, and Ihcir duties arc described 
as follows ill the lUpoH of a Select Committee of 
81h Apiil 1097; “The moneyers diaw’, cut 
out, .si/e, blanch, edge, and coin those bars 
(prejiared by the woikeis) into nionies, slssel 
and broakage, back to the niasicr.s, by weight; 
these live iu the country, attend the mint when¬ 
ever called, take appreiiliee.s, and form tlicm- 
.selves into a govcinineiit, by electing one of 
tliom to be their Provost." 

[Atlielhtan’s I^ws in Wilkins's Leges Anglo' 
SaxoniccF^ 59.—Ullis, Introd. to J)mesdayy i. 
174-177.—Ihnliug, Annals of Uie Coinage^ pref. 
an<l ii. ];15, etc. and ajijn'iiilix, p. 40.5.—Madox, 
lUsl. of Kxehcqvert e.speehilly for bdlage jiald by 
inoneyers.— Cuiniingham, Knylish Industry and 
C'nwiwerce, vol. i.] E. u. r. 

MONOMETALLISM. This term is applied 
to designate a nioncbiry sy.stcm in which the 
.standaid of value consists of one metal, wdiethcr 
of silver as onco in Jajian, and loinicrly in 
Oermany, or of gold. Such a system, based 
njion gold, is found iu England to-day. The 
silver and bronze coins circulating are token 
currcucie.s, do n#t contain as miu-li metal as tlieir 
hice-valuo rcjucsents, are regulated in their 
issue, and limited in tlieir eliaractcr of legal 
Lender to sm i amounts—in llm case of bronze 
to Is., end iu that of silver to £2. Gold 
a^one, in the form of coin or of jiaper convertible 
into gold ou demand, is legal lender without 
ropiriction iu the payment of debt; and gold 
alone in the form of bullion is receivable to any 
ainonnt at the mint, or by the Lank of England 
as tho ageiTi of tlic mint, and exchangeable 
for legal tender of tho realm. Altliougli, 
therefore the cunciit media of exchange 
may consist of Ironze and silvi-r for Binall 
payments, and of notes and v.arious credit* 
instruments, such as cheques and bills of 
exchange, for large jviynients, and gold may 
be actually employed in domestic transactionh 
onl^ for ^siynioiits of inlermodiat^) amounta, 
yet tbc standard of value is gold alone; foi 
*ho iioto.s arc convertible into gold on demand, 
and the vaiioiis crcdit-iiistniments are iiromises 
U) piiy, which, accoixling to the regulations ol 
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legal tender, can in the last resort be made 
only in gold, or in i>apcr convertible into gold 
on demand. The siiperstnioture of OuEJ)n’ 
(g.v.) rests on the foundation of "cash” in 
the Bank of Kngland; and "cash" coiisista 
of gold or paper convertible into gold. 

This monometallic sysUun was introduced 
into England on the resumption of cash 
payments after tlie period of the Bank lie- 
strictiou. The system prevailing before bad 
been one in which silver had formed the 
mat of account, but gold had been rated 
to it. Since the abolition of seigniorage 
charges in 1606, with the cxccpinni of a 
brief intciwal during the rccoinagi: under 
William the Third, when the jiupcitation of 
gold guineas was prohibited fa a tew months 
to allow of the successful a c* mplishment of 
the necessary operations, and, at a later lime, 
of the suspension of the fieo coinage of silver 
in 1798, the mint was fiecly open to the 
unrcstricte<l coinage of both silver and gold, 
and both metals wore indillcrently regarded 
as unlimited legal tender in the jiayment of 
debt. In 1774 the tender of silver by tale 
w’as indeed restricted to £25, but it was 
apparently allowed to bo tendered by weight 
without restriction. Between the recoinage 
under Elizabeth and that under William tlie 
Tliird, the silver remained unaltered in intrinsic 
value, but the gold was changed some four 
times. At the time of tlie later recoinage 
the current gold coin was the guinea, wdiich 
nominally passed at twenty shillings. Owing 
to a deteriorated condition, due partly to wear 
and tear, partly to deliberate cli}>j)iug and 
sweating, and jiartly to constant exjmilation 
of the heavier and bet! cr coins, the silver--of 
which the unit of account was the pound, 
but the coins actually current w'crc for lower 
denominations—fell in value sc rajudly that the 
guinea rose to thirty shillings. The question 
then presented ilsidf, whether the silver should 
bo reinstated in its former position, or the 
change in its value recognised and stercotyiied 
in the new coinage. It was determined to 
restore the Elizabethan standard, and by 
successive stages the rating of the guinea 
was reduced. But, both before and after 
the recoinage, the silver was under-rated and 
the gold over-rated, in companion with the 
rating which prevailed in other countries, and 
the increasing production of gold in the 18th 
century gave an added force to the natural 
oonsequences of this act. In accordance with 
the operation of Gresham's Law (j.v.) the 
over-rated metal found its way to the mint 
in increasing quantities, and the under-Tatod 
metal left the country; and, tvheo a new 
recoinage yaa efTcctod. in 1774, the golcf had 
taken the preponderant place in the currency, 
and its deteriorated condition demanded the 
tiuef AOtMo, while the restriction mentioned 


above of the legal tender of silver by tale tc ■ 
sums of less than £25 seems to have been due 
to tlie cxisteuc'o of a largo quantity of light 
silver which had taken the }i]ace of tlie heavier 
coins sent abroad. The recoinage was followed 
in J798 b} tlie suspension of the free coinage 
of silver ; and, at the resumption of cash pay- 
moiiis, gold was fonnally adopted as the 
standaid, a heavy seigniorage was (fliarged 
on the coinage of silver, iU reception at 
the mint was definitely stated to bo no 
longer free, and its character of legal tender 
was limited to sums no greater tliau £2. 
Tlicse changes weio canied into cflect by the 
younger liord Livmii’ooj., but were in general' 
agreement with the prinriplos advocated by 
his father in the well-known Treatise on (he 
Coim of the Jh.nlm. In some ros])Ccl3, indeed, 
they appear to liavc gone beyond the alterations 
roeommended in that treatise, especially jvitli 
regard to the seigiiioi-age on .silver. The eldoi 
Lord LlVKiiPOOi. docs not seem to ha”'- contem¬ 
plated a charge exceeding the cost of coinage, 
which is technically known as BiiassToe {q-v.), 
but it is )>robable tliat the lieavior charge was 
prompted by a dcsiro to meet the inevibdile 
expense attendant on the resnmjition of cash 
payments. 

The history, which has been given in brief, 
of tlie original adoption of the monometallic 
gold standard in England, has .acijiiircd con- 
si'loKiblc iiiqiortanco in later discussions on 
tho merits ot the system. It is urged by critics 
of monomelallism that its intriniuction was 
accidental, that it conflivtcd, not only with 
previous practice, but also in reality, though 
not in apjiearance, with tho theory of the 
older monetary autlioiitics, and that it was 
mhde without a full appreciation of its possililo 
results. On the other hand, tho supporters 
of the system maintain that tho Legislature 
merely endorsed by its sanction tho informal 
anil spontaneous choice of the jx-oplc, .Chat great 
inconvcnioiice had ari.sen from the previous 
system, that the chief monetary reformers had 
repeatedly urged the adoption of tho princijilcs 
on which monometallism was founded, and 
that it was deliberately introduced to scoure 
advantages ■which subsequent experience has 
shown to be inherent in it. These dilferent 
views appear sharply antagonistic; but the 
difTerence turns to a C' 'siderable extent- on 
the ‘I'articular interpretat.vj placed on ccitain 
words and actions, which admit of diffei*eut 
meanings. Tliere seems, for instance, little 
doubt tliat before the resumption of cash pay* 
ments the currency had become proponderantly 
gold, and that a change in that direction had 
been evMcnt tbrougliout the 18th cen*ury. It 
is contended that this change was due, not to 
the deliberate preference of the people, but to 
an accident occasioned by over-rating of the 
gold and under-rating of th^ silver; and it 



is urged that, at the time of the suspension of 
the free coinage of the latter metal, the con* 
ditious of production wore altering in such a 
way that, had there been no such suspension, 
the currency would have become prepondcrantJy 
silver. In a similar way ditferent interpreta¬ 
tions have been }iut on Joipguage used by Petty 
and JjO^ke, by Wewton and by Adam Smith 
(y.r.). I'lny speak of one metal as the only 
possible ^‘standard’'; “one metal,” says Locke, 
“alone can bo tbo money of account and 
contrect”; but tlic* reformers of William the 
Third in thus sjjcakiiig seem to havo hod 
esperially before them the desirability of main¬ 
taining the Elizabethan standard for the silver 
pound, and they were lully aware that the gold 
was rated to it They recognised u system 
under which Loth metals were freely received 
at the mint, and were indifferently legal 
tender in the payment of debt They ex¬ 
pressly iiigcd the desirability of making the 
English rating accord with that prevailing 
■ ^'road ; and it was because their advice 
was followed imi)erfectly that the currency 
became prei)onderantly gold. Nor can there 
be doubt that the depiction of the silver 
was a real inconvenience; and that it was 
mot successfully by the provisions for token 
coinage made at the introduction of the gold 
standairi. 

•For the purpose of a convenient iidenud 
currency, regai’dcd from the point of view of 
the media of exchange, such a monometallic 
system as that introduced into England at the 
beginning of the century possesses certain advan¬ 
tages. But the standard so formed is exposed, 
without any such compensatory action as is 
found ill Bimetalusm to the fluctuations 
in value of a single metal, whether these fluctua¬ 
tions be due to changes in production, or to 
alterations in the monetary policy of other 
om^ntries, such as have characterised the last 
tlur'y years. It secures, it is true, a sufficient 
supply of couvcnicul coins in the shape of 
tokens for small payments, and effectually 
prevents their exportation to other countries. 
Under the older forms of bimetallism, in which 
it was common for both the standard metals to 
be turned into coin, disadvantage attached to 
the use of tlie cheaper metal, silver, for large 
payments, as the coins required to settle a 
transaction of cousidorable amount were, either 
individually, or in the total mass, of great bulk, 
aud tho definite substitution under the mono¬ 
metallic system of tho more valuable metal, gold, 
obviated this inconvenience. Tho comparative 
lightness of thn English sovereign and the 
heaviness and cumbrous oize of the French five- 
franc pie(Jfe furnish examples of this difference. 
But now in a country like England coins are 
chiefly used in domestic trade, either as small 
change, or as a rescue against the issue of 
paper and as a l^ais for the superstructure of 
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credit; and the more recent proposals fot 
bimetallism contemplate the continuance of 
silver and bronze as token currencies for small 
dciioiniiiations, of gold for purposes of change 
in larger dealings, and of paper nmney and 
credit iiistrumouts for negotiating still greater 
payments. In bimetallism, as thus conceived, 
the two metals would replace the one, in the 
main, if not exclusively, as a reserve against 
the issue of paper, and as a Itasis for the super¬ 
structure of credit. They would bo freely 
receivable at tho bank in exchange for legal 
tender, and they would indifferently form the 
basis of it. So far as the domestic trade of the 
country was concerned, it might, it is contended, 
bo carried on as it is at present under our 
monometallic vsysteni. 

With regard to intcmatimil transactions, 
which would thus he chiefly affected by the 
adoption of biinetallisin or monometallism, 
opposing arguments have been advanced by 
the siqiporters of either system. Tho use of a 
single standard is considered to attract business, 
at any rate of a financial nature, to the country 
where it is established, because every one knows 
precisely the mode in which he will be called 
upon to discharge his obligations to others, or 
will find that oLlieis meet their obligations to 
him. In London, for iustanco, it is contended, 
you are now always paid in gold, and jiay in 
gold. Under a bimetallic system you might be 
]»aid in gold or silver, at tho option of the 
dcbloj’; aud you yourself might pay in either 
metal as you preferred. This possibility, it is 
maintained, would not merely give rise to the 
inconvenience of being compelled on occ^ious 
to deal in intomatioual transactions with a 
bulkier instead of a lighter metal, but it would 
generate an uncertainty which would tend to 
drive away the business now attmeted to 
London by the pkiin and recognised interpreta¬ 
tion given there to monetary bargains. 

On tlio other hand, monometallism, unless 
universally ba^.J '^n the same metul, fails to 
provide a par of intomational exchange. At 
piT'ient advanced nations appear, unless the 
tendencies of national jiolicy are reversed by 
international action, to he likely to adopt and 
retain finally a gold standard. Tlie example 
of England was followed by Germany at the 
conclusion of the Franco-Geiman War, and 
Holland and the Scandinavian States imitated 
tho action of Germany. The United States 
returned to specie payments on a gold basis 
after the civil war; in 187?, tho Latin Union 
suspended tho free coinage of silver, and adopted 
whai has boon distinguished as a limping or 
halting bimetallism, while Austro-Hungary, 
Japa^ and Mexico have since ^tablished 
gold monometallism. For Oliina a silver 
monometallic basis has been proposed to be 
kept by some method, not yet explained, 
on a level with gold. It should be added, 
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hat some vniters think that, wore it fejisible, 
iWer alone would form a hotter staudai'd for 
be world than gold. Experience lias shown 
hat it u more stable iu value; and high 
kuthority {c.g. that of Bioatido), can bo cited 
n its favour. 

To those arguments monometallista answer 
hat the diflicultics of exchange between gold 
md silver-using coun tries have been exaggerated. 
There are, in short, they conlond, no circum- 
itances which would warrant the serious steji 
>f changing a monetary system, recommended 
lot merely by its intiinsic merits—its sim- 
>Ucity and its convenience, and its freedom 
rom international ontanglemcut—but also by 
amlliarity due to long establishment A 
ihango in such a system would occasion a 
)auic, or at least create confusion ; and on 
legative and on positive grounds alike it is 
naiiitained that monometallism is the better 
ystem. Such contentions aro not of course 
admitted by bimetallists (see Bimetallisu) ; 
mt they are confidently ailvancoii, 

[For the literature of the subject see the refer- 
nces under Bimetallism. For tlie history of 
he introduction of gold monometallism into 
jlugland, Sir R. II. Inglis Palgrave’s Memorainlum 
outained bi the Third Reiiorl of the t)epresshn of 
^rade Ctmvussion should be consulteil, and also 
4r. Dana Horton’s writings, cs|>ocialIy his Silver 
%undf Mr. W. A. Shaw’s llvyLory of (Jurrency, 
.ud Lord Aldeuham’s Colloquy on Currency. 
jord Liverpool’s Treatise on the Coins of the 
%ealm shows what consid^ations had weight with 
he authors of the change ; an<l the reports of tlie 
lebatw in parliament at the time of the resuni])- 
ion of cash payments should be cousulted. The 
tvidence before the Cold and Silver Co7nmission, 
ogotlior with the final re]>ort of the Commission, 
upplies an authoritative account of the arguments 
dvanoed by supporters and opponents of mono- 
netaUism; and the evidence ^'given before the 
Jonmission on Agriculture by Sir Robert Giffen 
nd Lord Parrer, and by Professor Foxwell and 
ir. Everett, should be referred to for a more 
ecent statement of the case. The Report qf the 
JrwsscZs International Monetary Conference should 
Iso be consulted. Sir Robert Giffen’s Case 
gainst BmetaUim on the one side, and Professor 
Hcholson’s Money and Monetary ProUems and 
Wilkie’s International Biinetallism on the other 
ontain discussions of various im)^rtant aspects 
f the question. Professor TaussigA Silver ^tua- 
\on in the United States; M. de Boissevain’s The 
Monetary Question ; Mr.E. Helm’s yotn^.£%anda7^, 
nd Professor Foxwell’a articles and pamphlets 
hould also be studied, and the ]>ubUcations of the 
roid Standard Defence Association and of the Bi- 
letallic League, which are authoritative, although 
vowedly controversial. Jkvons’b Invtsiigcdvms 
» Ourrency and Finance^ and also his Money and 
\e Mechanism of Exchange ; General WAr«;En’s 
ioney^ and also his Money^ Trade^ and hulustry, 
nd Professor Sidqwior’s Principles of Political 
^cxyfvyiny, may be consulted for a more general and 
heoretioal tr^tment of the question.] t. l. p. 


MONOPOLIES. The issue of letters patent, 
granting the recipients the exclusive righi 
of dealing in particular commodities or pursu¬ 
ing a particular trade, began long before the 
tiuie of the Tudors, but it was only uudei 
them that monopolies began to bo a scriom 
abuse, and it was not f jU near the end of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign that they became c. real grievance. 
The subject came under discussion in }^»ai’i]ament 
in 1601, when Mr. Laurence Hido on 20tl 
November brought in a bill entitled “An Act 
for the explanation of the Common Law in 
certain cases of Letters Patent.” Tlie list ol 
monopolies read on tiiis occasion included suet 
things as salt, currants, iron, playing canls, 
carriage of leather, ashes, bottles, vinegar, coals, 
etc. The salt monopoly is sahi to have raised 
the price from ICd. to Hs. or ISs. a bushel. 
Discussion on this occasion was stojipcd by e 
message from the queen, who promise^ tc 
revoke all objectionable iiatciits and giuut m 
more. James I. on his accession is5qc<l a pro¬ 
clamation suspending all existing monopolKf 
till the council should dccitlo that they won 
not prejudicial to his subjects, but l>etore th< 
end of his reign they were being granted ai 
freely as they had been by his jirodocessor. 
Mattel’s w'ore brought to a crisis by the actior 
of the Purveyors (see Puuveyanoe), of whonr 
Giles Mompesson (afterw^ards Sir Giles) was tb< 
most notorious. He originated a sclieiuc b^ 
which the licensing of inns and ale-houses, thei 
as now, under the justices, should be subject U 
the approval of two commissionors, himself anc 
another, appointed by letters [witent. Tin 
enormous bribes and fees exacted by tUes< 
commissioners enraged the people, already ex- 
cited about the general question of monoplies 
t£e matter was taken up iu iiarliameut in th< 
spring of 1621, Mom])esson fled to the continent 
and on the Slst March the monopoly bill passed 
the Commons, the throe most obnoxious patents, 
thc»e for inns, gold wire, and concealed lands, 
having meanwhile been cancelled by proclamO' 
tion. In 1624 the monopoly bill passed tin 
Lords. By it all monopolies, except the pro¬ 
tection of inventions for twenty-one years, wen 
declared illegal, the decision in any case bein| 
put into the hands of the judges. The exemp 
tion from its action of corporations, an exemptioi 
made on belialf of the great trading companies, 
the Levant Company and the like, was destined 
to give trouble in the n reign. In 1631 i 
company was formed and obtained a patent foi 
making soap of English materials. In tht 
following year it was invested with power b 
condemn all bad soap, thus obtaining a praotica! 
monopoly. A gi'oat quarrel ensued betweet 
the company and private manufacturer, whiel 
lasted several years and was of great politics, 
importance. In 1684 similar companies oh 
tained monopolies for shipping of coal 
malt, and starch, and others were formed it 


sncceoding years tUl 1639, when moat of the 
paientR were revoked by proclamation. Then 
Ibllowed the civil war which put an end to 
the question of monopolies as it did to so nmny 
other vexed questions of royal prerogative. 

[See The Great Case, of Afonojtolics, and Lord 
Coke’s remarks on it.-,IIalftiin, ConsiUuiional 
Ifistitri^of KnglkjuJ. —Prothero, StattUes and Con- 
stihUionul Uvcxm&nts^ Cambridge, 1894.—Hume, 
History of HngUind. —(lardiuer, History of Eng¬ 
land* liowdow, 1888 ] A. K. B. 

MONOPOLIES Wf THE UNITED STATES. 
In the United States, aside from copyright and 
trade maiks, there ai'e no legal monopolies of 
consequence excepting tlie patent right. The 
patent right secures to the owner and his 
aasigns the monopoly of the manufacture and 
Side of Uie patented article for seventeen years. 

In oci'tain isolated cases the state itself has 
own#(l and managed, either directly or hy lease, 
certain industries, as, for example, the salt 
iudustJ 7 the state of New York until the 
y v ir 18'Mj hut such cases are so rare that they 
are not worLliy of detailed consideration. 

The so-called “ natural monopolies,” meaning 
thereby the railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
waterworks, gas and electric lighting plants, 
etc., in the United States, are onlinarily in 
private hands, under the more or less careful 
supervision of the state authorities. At the 
It'ginLing of the era of railroad building there 
was no thought on the part of the citizens of a 
necessity for restricjting railroads in their privi¬ 
leges ; and in earlier years what laws weic 
glassed were citlmr directly for the encouragement 
of llio railroads, hy moans of grants of lands or 
guarantees of loans, or else they wero general 
laws permittiiig any responsible corpo’^ation to 
undertake the building of a railroad in whatever 
locality it thought desirable, the jiower of 
Eminent Domain for compulsory purchase of 
pri/ate lands being granted freely. Within a 
few years later, however, especially ifter the 
stnalier roads first built began to combine into 
longer through routes, the necessity of some 
restriction made itself felt. At first in New 
Hampshire, and soon afterwards in certain other 
states, temporary commissions were appointed to 
investigate the causes of accidents, and to recom¬ 
mend or, ifnecessary, prescribe certwn regulations 
to prevent similar misfortunes in the future. In 
the years from 1850 to 1870, however, the roads 
ha<l become so powerful and had made their 
inllunnco so strongly felt through their discri¬ 
minations ill rates between different localities, 
and e8[)ccially, as it was thought by the farming 
classes, through theii oxoT-bitaut freight rates, 
that much hostile feeling was aroused. In the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa especially, 
laws were ptssod prescribing strictly the rates 
of traffic, as well as restricting the freedom of 
administration in roilHy other ways. These 
somewhat orbitrrwy laws were found to be so 


stringent that it was necessary to repeal some 
of them within two yeara. But tho feeling 
against the railroads still existed, and careful 
control pf them was attempted in other ways. 
In the eastern states, following the lead of 
Massachusetts, railroad commissions were ap. 
pointed,^ with poweis of investigating in detail 
the business of the roads, witli tho duty of 
advising the railroad managere, and with in¬ 
structions to report annually to the legislature 
the conditions found, but with no power to 
enforce their decisions; it being hoped that the 
pressui-e of public opinion would be mflicient to 
secure just action on the juart of the roads. In 
soveml other states, following the lead of Illinois, 
commissions were appointed with jmver not 
merely to advise tho roads but to prescribe 
specific rates for freight and jxissenger traffic, 
to insist that sufficient facilities for handling 
treffio be provided, to make classifications of 
freight and passenger traflic, to regulate connec¬ 
tions between trains, et(;., and, through the 
courts, to enforce their decisions. 

This method of control by the legislatures 
has spread from slate to state until at present 
twenty-two states have railroad commissions 
for the control of the traffic that is cajiied on 
within the state. 

Inasmuch, however, as a large part of the 
traffic is interstate, and inasmuch as under the 
United States constitution interstate commerce 
is under the control of the United States, it 
was found necessary to establish in 1887 the 
interstate commerce commission, a boanl con¬ 
sisting of five members appointed by tho Presi¬ 
dent, whose duty it should be to have the 
: oversight of interstate commerce as tho state 
commissions have of commerce within the 
separate states (see Inteiistate Commerce 
Law, U.S.A.^ The powers of tho com¬ 
mission are in fee main those given to the 
commission of the state of Illinois. Under 
certain general rules laid down by the statute, 
the commission empowered to prescribe 
reasonable rates, to take cognisance in a judicial 
way of complaints made of violation of the 
law, and to make rulings regarding them, the 
power of enforcement, however, being in the 
bands of the United States courts. 

While, as ^et, neither the state commissions 
nor the interstate commerce commission have 
been able to prevent all abuses, the law being 
frequently evaded, specially as regards dia- 
orimination in rates between diffureut shippers, 
it is nevertheless true that Ibose abuses, under 
the careful oversight of tlie commissions, are 
becoming rapidly loss. The commissions are 
greatly extending their power, they are acting 
harmoniously one with tlie other, «and there 
con be little question that they will be able in 
the future gradually to assume a more strict 
control of the railroads tlian has been the cam 
heretofore. 


In the United States the telegraphs are in 
\e hands of private corporations. Earlier 
lore were many competing companies, most 
f which, however, were giodually absorbed by 
iG more powerful ones, until at present (1896) 
[ily two of consequence remain : the ‘Western 
nion Telegraph Company, which controls from 
5 to 90 per cent of the linos throughout the 
)untry, and the Postal 'J'elegraph Company 
hich controls the remainder. 

Within the municipalities it is customary for 
le waterworks to be owned and managed by 
le municijiality, though there are of course 
3ry many exceptions. Until witliin a very 
!W years the gasworks wore all owned by 
rivate corporations, but recently several cities 
-some twelve or fifteen—have obtained control 
^ their gas and electric lighting plants. The 
ily largo city, however, which owns its own 
isworks is Philadelphia. The tendency at 
i-esent is clearly toward 2 >ublio ownership and 
lanogement of the lighting facilities in the 
ties. The telephones in the United States are 
wDod entirely hy private corporations, most of 
lem by the Bell Telephone Company, though, 
nco the expiration of some of its patents 
ithin the last year, several rival com])auies 
sivc been started. 

Of chief Biguificanco, however, in the United 
tates are those monopolies whi<jh may be 
died cajutalistic monopolies, the industries 
lat become monopolies simply through the 
Ivantages that come from the use of largo 
ipital. The first great monopoly of this 
ass was tho Standai^ Oil Company, w'hich, 
irough a process of rapid growth through ten 
r fifteen years, with the ^vantages of lower 
eight rates on tho railroads than its rivals 
)uld secure, finally, in 1882, was organised 
ito the Standard Oil Trust, a combination that 
as able to control 85 ])er tent of the total 
itput of refined i>etroleum in the country, 
or many years the business of the tnist was 
mfiued entirely to tho refining industry, the 
Btroloum fields and raw petroleum being in tho 
iiids of other companies; but of late years 
30 of the largest and most important of the 
stroloum fields has fallen into the hands of 
le Standard Company. Tlie other most im- 
ortant capitalistic monopolies are the American 
ugar Refining Company (Sugi^ Trust), the 
'istilliug and Cattle Feeding Company (Whisky 
rust); with several other largo ones, especially 
le combinations controlling cotton-seed oil, 
nseed oil, white lead, dre-ssed meat, cordage, 
ad tobacco. In very many other industries, 
owever, the leading manufacturers and dcslera 
ave formed combinations so that over large 
Totches cf territory they have been al^e to 
old almost a complete monopoly, some of the 
ktest boolcs on the subject giving, of the names 
mply of monoiwlies, lists that M eight pages 
iosely printed, and contain the names of some 


hundreds of distinct monopolistic establish* 
ments. 

The word trust, as applied to monopolies in 
the United States, describes simply a form of 
business organisation. It is really a partnership 
of corporations. The plan was first devised by 
the Standard Oil Company, and was afterwards 
ado 2 )ted by many others. It consisted, briefly, 
of an organisation made by a surrondcr on the 
part of the stockholders of the diflei’ent coq)ora- 
tions entering into the trust, of their seiiarate 
shares of stock, to a boat'd of trustees, the 
tnistces holding from the individual stock¬ 
holders an irrevocable j»owcr of attorney. In 
retm-n the trustees is.sucd trust ccrtificatos 
which represented an equitable share in the 
combined properties. The business of all the 
corporations was then managed in unison by 
the trustees, and the profits of all, being poolcxl, 
were distributed among the certificate hc^Meis 
in proportion to their holdings. In this way 
the interests of the different corporsjrions were 
made common, the management was made^ 
harmonious, and no member, corporation or 
individual, had it within his i)ower to withdraw 
from the organisation, as had been done earlier 
by members of some of tho tentative pools that 
had been organised to prevent competition. 
Owing to hostile legislation against trusts, many 
of them have been ptit bock iuto the corporation 
form by issuing to each trust-certificate holder 
a corresponding amount of capital stock iu 
the new corporation, giving him an undivided 
interest in all establishments represented. 

The causes of these industiial monopolies aro 
clearly to bo found in tho modem form of 
industrial organisation, in which immense 
amounts of caj)ital are required. Competition 
between such great establishments becomes so 
fierce that often ruin threatens ell the rival 
establishments unless some form of agi'cernent 
between thorn is reached. In many instances 
they have been aided by tho raihoads, which 
gave them preferential freight rates, sometimes 
the tariff laws have helped them. 

The results of these monopolies are in part 
beneficial to society, in part dangerous. (1) A 
great saving to society is effect^ by working 
the best plants in the combination to their full 
capacity, and stopping the others entirely. 
(2) All the production in any one line is put 
under the management the leading experts 
in the country. (3) A ^ 't organisation with 
branches in different parts of the country, by 
supplying Its customers from the nearest estab¬ 
lishments, is able to save much in transporta¬ 
tion, especially in the case of bulky articles. 
(4) A very large establishment is able to save 
much in the way of side products ^hat in a 
small establishment must be wasted. (6) A 
very great establishment can often afford to 
keep in its employ invoifeors and experts whose 
sole business it is to devise nfw and improved 



methods of production. (6) Thiough these 
savings it is possible for the inoiiopoUcis, while 
still making a good })roiit, to lower prices to 
coiisumei's. A careful study of tlieir inHucnco 
on prices within the last few years in the United 
States, however, shows that, while their i>riceK 
might have been lowered, th*! monopolies pre¬ 
ferred rather t<i increase their piolits, so that 
the p^ces Jiave been soincwliat higher than 
formerly undor t]*o system of free competition. 
It has been impossible, however, for the prices 
to be kcj»t much alnive the level of competitive 
prices, on account of the now rivals that were 
thus called into the field. In the case of the 
sugar monoi»oly, for example, the higher prices 
demanded soon after the organisation of the 
Sugar Trust, within two years called several 
jjowerfnl rivals into the held, which forced prices 
down to competitive rates again for some two 
yeaijg, when, these livals combining with the 
original tinst, it thus obtained control of inoi’c 
Ibaii 90 jfcr c<‘nt of the rcliiiing plants in the 
■country, and again put the prices above com- 
|>etitiv'c Ati's. Under monopoly, prices are 
doubtless somewhat steaxlier than under a 
aystom of free competition, but when changes 
are made in [irice, they are likely to be made 
with leas w'ariiing ami to be greater in extent 
than under a competitive system. 

One of the greatest evils in connection with 
flie trusts has been the speculation in Ihcir 
stocks by the managers. Nearly all of the 
most important of these capitalistic monopolies 
have been thus dishonestly managed. Again 
there is a tendency, on account of the certain 
market and sure profits, for the managorB of 
mr>no]»oMiH to become less enterprising, inven¬ 
tive, caicful In business mctliods, than those 
with competitors, though as yet this .^ondeno.y 
has not been sti-ongly manifested in the United 
States. The fact that a much smaller propor- 
ti« u of tho men engaged in business iu the 
country li-e placed u]»on their own individual 
resiwiisibility under the monopoly syaiom, will 
beyond question have a jiowcrful edcct upon 
social conditions and business habits. Beyond 
doubt too tho fact that those large enterprises 
wore likely to he attacked by legislators, and 
that they alsohavodesked important legislation, 
at times, in their own inteiest, has led often to 
corruption of legi.slatures and coiirta. 

The danger to tho jmblic from these organisa¬ 
tions has been so keenly felt tliat congress and 
no fewer than eighteen states have passed laws 
declaring them illegal, and prescribing heavy 
penalties for their promotion. Several court 
decisions also dcchire them dlegal under tho 
common law. 'Ncvcrtl dess, under some form 
they still continue. They are so clearly a 
product of present industrial conditions and 
methods that they cau hardly be suppressed. 
Beyond question, thf wisest way to deal with 
them is to control them by inspettion and 


publicity, and possibly by some control over 
nn»’eaaonablo prices, is there is iu Canaihi A 
commission like a railroad conimiHsion c<*uld 
probably control them sullicicntly. Their 
]>ossibilitioa for good are loo many to make 
it desirable to destroy them. 

\lte}m’t of the. (Jonimittee m Manufactv,re$ of tki 
House of Jiqircsenlativcs, 50th Congress, No. 41<>5. 
■■■■New York Senate lieporl on Trusts^ 1888.— 
Heport of (Canadian Leijislalvre. on Tnists and 
(Jovihinalinns^ 1888.—W. W. Cook, I'rusts ; The 
(Corporation VreMmi; Stock and Storkholders; and 
(Corporation Law, ch. xxix.—Beach, On rritatc 
('orporaiions, ch. xli. The last two auLlioriUcs 
j:ivo bibliographies.—Stimson, American Statute 
Imo, vol. ii. —The Kconcmic Journal^ March 1892 
—^Publications of the American Economic Associa¬ 
tion and the American Aca<lemy, the Quarterly 
Journal of Kco^wmics^ and Political Science 
Quarterly^ passim* — Atlantic Monthly^ March 
1881.—S. C. T. Dodd, Gonddnalions, their Uses and 
Abtises .—H. 1). Lloyd, WeaWt agoinsl (!i>vwion- 
if'ealth.— Kimt von Halle, Trusts, or Industrial 
(hnihinations in the United Stales.] J. W. J. 

MONOPOLY means literally sale by one 
man ; but the term is extended to denote either 
sale, or purchase (c.g?. of labour), by either one 
mail or a group acting as one man {e.g. a trado- 
union). The definition thus enlarged is usually, 
or should properly, bo limited by the condition 
that the monopolist deals, not with another 
monopolist, but with parties who compete 
against each other. Thus Ricardo (JhilUical 
Kconomy, oh. vii.): “ Commodities are only at 
a monopoly price . , . when tlic competition is 
wholly on one side . . . amongst the buye.vs.” 
And this limitation is reasonable ; for value in 
“isolated exchange” (Hbhm-Bawerk) is not 
determined by the same laws as in “ one-sided 
coiiqKJtitioii ” (icf.). Such is the definition here 
adopted; to the exclusion of a wider sense 
sanctioned by i^ithority, according to which 
monopoly exists wherever tho number of sellers 
is not rofluced to one, but restricted to a class. 
Ii. is in this sense that Adam 8 mi i'11 speaks of 
“the monopoly .,f the colonial trade,” and 
(J.MimKs and Professor liastablc, of a country 
hi'.N’ing tho monopoly of an article, although 
tho traders in the privileged country are not 
aupiiosed to be in combination. So Mill treats 
of the “natural monopoly in favour of skilled 
labourers” (f’oL Econ., bk. ii. ch. xiv, § 2, § 
3, liar. 1, ch. xv. § 3, last imr.) j and, in 
another connection, considers the case of the 
“sharers in tho monopoly” being “numerous” 
(bk. V. ch. X. § 4). Senior, observing that com- 
I>etition is not free where the concurrence of 
“ %n appropriated natural agent ” is required, 
describes the projirietor of such agent as % 
monopolist. According to him, ill landlords 
are *monopolist8 (Political Econom^, p. 105) j 
Schiifflo designates as Monopol ^erhdltnisse^ 

, those advantages which he has treated of as 
I “ausschliessende VerhjUtnisse.” But according 



to the view here tahen, Monopoly does not in> 
olnde Kent and quasi rent 

Monopoly in the sense here adopted plays 
a gi’eater part in modern economics tlian has 
been assigned to it in the classical ti'eatiscs. 
"Witness tlic spread of trade unionism, the 
growth of combination in the new form of trusts, 
the prevaleiuje of joint-stock companies, particu¬ 
larly railway companies. Mr. Baker estimates 
that tlio yearly earnings of all “ transportation 
lines” in the UniUjd States, are about onc-tenth 
of tbo total value of all the year’s products. 
The sphere of monopoly ia also being enlarged 
by the gi-owth of imiiiicii)al and goveniioental 
industries. 

The deteiTuination of value under monopoly 
is not so simple as might be supjK)sed from 
some expressions of classical writers. Tluis 
Adam Smith says; “The price of a monopoly 
is upon any occasion the higliost which can bn 
got” {IVenlth of Natmis, bk. i. eh. vii.) ; and 
Uiejwdo *‘when a commodity is at a monopoly 
price, it Ls at the very highest price at which 
the consumers are willing to purchase it” 
{Pol,Ideal Economy, ch. vii.). Tlicse ])ropositions 
are true theoretically, upon the hypothesis that 
the monopolist makes a separate bargain with 
each buyer. But in practice bo must often find 
a uniform price for all, or at least a whole class 
of purchasci‘8. Tlje simplest case is where one 
price is made for the whole market, and the 
article monopolised is supplied without cost, c.g. 
the water of a “mineral spring” (Couniot), 
The price is determined by the condition that 
pnoo X the amount demanded at that price— 
the product of an ordinate and co-ordinate of 
the Demand Cuuves —should bo a maximum. 
The case is less simple, the rcprcscutation less 
elegant, when cost of production is incurred by 
Uie monojfolist, and when he fixes diffcroiit 
prices for the same articles ^fjold to ditferent 
ola.sac.s {e.g. flicatre tickets to sol(ii(‘r 3 and to ; 
citizens), or for diflerent articles wliich have in 
part Joint rnonucTS ; such as the carriage of 
different classes of goods on a railway, the 
permanent expenses of which are jiaid out of 
the rates indiscriminately. The only general 
principle is to charge on each article “what 
the traffic will bear.” 

So far, wo have supposeil only one mono¬ 
polist But when there are twb monopolists 
controlling respectively two factors of produc¬ 
tion, e.g. gas and water power, for wliich there 
is a joint demand, the determination of value 
is more difficult (Marshall, Principles, bk. v. 

xi.), the ojiprcssion of the consumer is likely 
to be greater (Cournot, Prindpes, ch. ir.)„ 

Tliere are several circumstances w'hich prevent 
monopoly prices from rising to the full height 
determinea by the preceding theory. * The 
monopolist,^ for the sake of his own future 
custom, will not exact the uttermost farthing. 
Urns American railway comjiaiiies nurse infant 


cities, and have even “discriminated” tt 
favour of individuals who are likely to bo good 
customers. Again, the monopolist will refrak 
from provoking competition by excessive prices. 
He may bo influenced, too, by a rc.rard foi 
public o])iiiion, and even a concern for the 
interests of the ..consumer. The la.st fcclinp 
may especially be expdeted vih(\\e the monojicly 
is held by government. In th\s cOaO, the 
surplus which tlie monopolist seeks to maximise 
will not be simply his own net revenue, but 
some mean between that, suiplu.s and Con¬ 
sumers’ Kent, which rrof. Marshall calls Com¬ 
promise Bene-jil {Principles, v. ch. xiv.). 

In general, prices under raonojioly are higher 
than they would liavo been under comjtetition, 
other things being cqxuU. But other tilings are 
not equal, for the expenses of production are 
apt to be less under monopoly, owing (1) to the 
advantages of production on a laigc scale^ (2) 
the avoidance of w'aslo incident to competition. 
Four or five tobacconists in Anie^ca 8i>cnd 
annnnlly in advertising against caidi other soijjc 
3,000,000 dollars (say £000,000), (»r which two- 
thirds at least could be saved by combination 
(Jenks). The balance of forces tending to raise 
and to lower prices, seems to bo against the 
consumer in the case of some trusts which Prof. 
Jenks has examined. Kvon if the priccof whisky, 
or refined sugar, has fallen, it has not fallen as 
much as might have been cxjiected iii view of tbs 
fall in the jirice of tlic raw material. Nor is the 
consumer much benefited by the alb god greater 
steadiness of monopoly prices. Tlic variations in 
the price of wliisky became, after the formation 
of the tiust, less frequent, but mmo violent. 

The injury to consumers is fairly well evi¬ 
denced. The injustice to producers is even 
more clearly evident. Mr. Baker estimates 
that out of 18,000,000 American workers, some 
5,500,000 derive benefit from monojiolics; that 
is, about one-third are benefited at the ex]icnBe 
of two-thirds. Tlie greater part ofrthe extra 
gains are conccntiated in the hands of a much 
smaller minority. The high rate of profits 
enjoyed by trusts may be another evidence of 
inequitable gains, which it is difficult to obtain 
owing to the practice of watering stock. 

One remedy for these evils is fortunately 
of comparatively easy application, where the 
nionojKily is a corjioration, namely publicity. 

[Forthedefinition of mono’xjjj^consult Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, bk. ii. z. Senior, Poliiical 
Economy, p. 103 ; and the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de V^conomie Politique, with the references there 
given. As to tlio prevalence of monopoly at pre¬ 
sent, Foxwell “Monopolcs” in the Pevue (TEcono^ 
mie Politique for 1889; Parliamenta/ry Papers, 
Foieign Office niiscellaueous series, No. 174, 1890, 
c. 6826, 32, Report on Trusts; C. W. Baker, 
Monopdiea and the Peogde, On the valne of 
monopolised articles, Cournot, Prindpes Maike- 
matiqiies; Marshall, l*rii(dples, bk. v. ch. xiv.; 
Anspilz and JJeben, Theorie der J^eise, 72-75, and 



^ otb<»r mathematical economists; Hadley, on Rail¬ 
way Transporiationi and other works relating to 
railway rates. Ou the good and evil of modem 
monopolies, Foxwell and Baker as before; also 
J. W. Jenks in Mconomic Journal^ March 3892; 
Pdilical Science Quarterly, September 1894; An¬ 
drews, in Quarterly Jmmal of Economics^ January 
1889. Tlie most forcibltMetiuiiciation of monopoly 
is to be found fii classical chapters of the Wealih 
of Naliony^ hk. iv. ch. vii. pt. iii., and rh. viii.; 
alsf^bk. V. (’ll. i. Cp. Mill, J'dilfee^- JCcmoniy, bk. 

V. oh. X. § 4 ] (.•?('(! Exchanob, Value in ; 

/‘atbnt a m> f’ATEjrr Laiv.) f. y. b. 

MONliOE DOCTIilA'^I-; tlio name given to 
a celebrated declaration of policy made by 
President Monroo on behalf oI tlni TJiiitwl States. 

It aroso out of two separate comidieations. 

.The firat was the ilesiKii ol' the Holy Alliance' 
to give assistance to Spain in licr attempts to 
reduce her revolted South Ameiican colouios 
to«ul)niiasiou ; and tlie second was tlio series 
ofdiirorcnces l>ctwcen tlio United States, Or(»t 
!»ritain,*ind Itnssia with regard to tiuTitorial 
d'.niinioii and Iwnndaiy lines in the north¬ 
western jHirts of Kortli A-incrica. Great Britain 
was strongly opposed to tlio Holy Alliance, 
and CANNiNn, wlio was then seeictary of state 
for foreign all'aiis, informed the American 
govennnent of its intentions, and proposed a 
jeiint doclaralioii, setting forth that the two 
countries were determined to prevent tlie intei- 
“ventioii of any foreign power in the struggle 
iiotweeii Spain and licr colonies. Tliis project 
foil tlirongh ; hut it was known that the two 
Englisli-spoaldng pcojilcs were prepared to ait 
in eoncci t. Thoir determination to assist eacli 
other in keeping the Holy Alliance out of South 
and Central Ameiioa was not allocted by their 
di^'eronces witli regard to the otiier matter i^eait 
with by tlio doctrine under review. Under 
titeso cii'cunistancea, on 2nd Hecemljcr 1823, 
President Monroo, in ids annual message to 
congress, declared, ftrst, that “ the Aniorican 
continents, liy the free and indepen lent condi¬ 
tion which they liave assumed and maintain, are 
hcnooforlh not to be considered as sulijeots lor 
future colouisation by any liuropcai. powers ; 
and swiwlly, that “wo [tlie United States] 
sliould co.isider any attempt on their [the 
Euroja'an jKiwors’] ^lart to extend tlieir system 
to any portion of this hemisphere os dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we liave not intorfeiod and shall not interforc. 
But with tlio govoninionle who have declared 
their independence and maintaiiicit it, and whose 
independence we have, on great cousidoration 
and on just priiici])tes, aokne wledgcd, we could 
not view any inlcipooition for the purpose ol 
oppr^ing them, or controlling in any ottier 
manner their destiny, by any Eiiroiican power, 

1 Ponned by Alexi»dcr I., emporur of nunsiii, lii 
1816- in couiuaetloii witll t'raiicU. I., Oiiipeior of 
Auetela i aad Frederick William III., kiac of Prussia. 


in any other light than as the manifestation ol 
an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.” . 

These declarations have become a sort of 
sacred text, and they have sliared the fate of 
other sacred texts in being overloaded with a 
mass of comments. And, as is usually the 
case, the commentators may bo divided into 
two classes, those wlio seek to extend and tlioso 
who seek to restrict the moaning of tlie original. 
The fiist part of tlie Monroe doctrino lias been 
tnlcen to forbid tilo acqiii-sition of any further 
dominion on the Noith American continent 
by European powers (nics.sago of Jhiisident 
Polk 2nd Decfiiilicr ISl.'i); while the second 
part was held to justify oven a strongly-worded 
[irotest against the confederation of tlie Canadian 
iirovinccs (resolntimi of tlio House of llcpresenta- 
tives, 27th March 1867). On the other hand, 

Mr. K- H. Dana, in his edition of Wheaton's 
Mternational lav, sums uji an elaborate ex¬ 
amination of the whole subject by the state¬ 
ments tliat tlic doelaralion against colonisation 
referred only to tlie acijuisitiou of sovereign 
title by new and original occupation, and the 
doelaratioii against European interiiosition in . 
tho affairs of Amoriean stales was meant to do 
no inoro than forbid tlio extension to the 
Amoriean continent of the system •whereby the 
great powers cxci'Ciso control over European 
affairs. 

Wo need not discuss the statement that 
llic Amoi-ican continent is closed against futimo 
colonisation. Wlialcver may have boon tho 
ease in 1823, it is certain tliat in 18!)6 there 
is no p.nt of tlie Hew World wliich does not 
belong to a civilised state. Territory in it 
may,'therefore, be aciiuired by cession or con¬ 
quest, but not by occuiiation in that technical 
sense wliicli siguilics llie taking and keeping 
possession of Wliat was at tho time of semnre 
tlie property of no recognised subject of iNTEii- 
nationai Law. The existence of boundary 
questions does not militate against this view. 
They presuppose tiiat the districts in dispute aio 
niider the rnio of some civilised -power, tlie 
only difficulty being to apportion them among 
rival clauiiants. 

i'he really important jinrt of tho Monroe 
doctrine is the assertion of tho principle that 
tlie State-System of Europe must not bo ex¬ 
tended to America. Washington, in his farewell 
address, bequeathed to his countrymen thopolioy 
of keeping clear of European ciitangleiucnta. 
Tliey accepted the legacy, and soon show«i a 
strong disposition to add to it tho oorollary^t 
Europe must refrain from meddling m ya™- 
atlaiitio affairs. Tlie eirciimstaiic® already 
mcntioneil brought this clanso of their poUtioal • 
orBed to tlie front, and it has remained ever 
since a cardinal piinciple of tlio external policy 
of the Uiiiloii Stales. Statesmen have differed 
as to how far it should bo carried, but none 



have been found to deny it Successive adminis¬ 
trations have acted upon it with more or less 
of vigour, and the American people support it 
with practical unanimity. Like most other 
doctrines the Monroe doctrine has grown with 
the process of assertion and definition. It has 
been subject both to healthy development and 
to unhealthy growth. If we want to know what 
it is held to cover at any particular time, wo 
must refer to the words and deeds of the 
American statesmen of that time rather than 
to the intentions and designs of President 
Monroe or Mr, John Quincy Adams, his sccro- 
tai-y of state. There can be no doubt that in 
its name the United States would object to the 
acquisition of fresh territory on the American 
continent by any Euroj)ean states, whatever 
were the moans einjdoyed for obtaining it; and 
quite recently President Cleveland has argued 
that it justifies his inteiTcntion in the boundary 
disimte between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
Tlie United States do, in fact, occupy a position 
of pre-eminence in the New World very similar 
to the position of the six gi-oat powers in Europe, 
though they have kept themselves free from 
pledges to other American states to assist thorn 
against European attacks; aud they define and 
defend their hegemony by rcfei'ence to the 
Monroe dootiine. That doctrine is not inter¬ 
national law; hut it is a cardinal principle of 
American policy, which other powers must take 
into account if they wish to keep on good terms 
with the great Transatlantic republic. Indica¬ 
tions have not been wanting that the doctrine 
may develop an economic side, which would in 
practice tend towards a commercial union of 
American states. 

[Wharton, Jntemaiionid Law Digesty §§ 57-68. 
—Dana, note on the “ Monroe Doctrine,” in his ed. 
of Wheaton's Inteniatimal Law. — Lawieiice, 
Principles of International Law, §(136.— A)nmcan 
History Leaflets, No. 4. President Monroe's mes¬ 
sage of 1823, containing the statement of the 
Monroe doctrine, is given in full, in No. 56 of tiie 
Old South Leaflets, recently puhlislmd by tlie 
directors of the Old South Studies in History, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass.]. T. J. L. 

MONTAIGNE, Michel he (1533-1592). 
Although, in his rambling way, the author of 
the Essays touched on innumerable topics, ho 
rather cautiously avoided social ^id political 
questions. 

“We owe submission and obedience to all 
ciogs, for this is due to their odice, but we only 
}we our esteem and affection to their virtues” 
[bk. i. ch. 3). Having satisfied his conscience 
with this restriction, Montaigne, who lived in the 
nidst of the havoc of religious and civil w4rs, 
nvariably repeats that he is ^'di^usted with 
aovelty, whi^ver may be its features" (bk i 
sh. 22). 

He had eome to the* conclusion that “the 
profit of one man is the loss of another” (bk. I 
ih, 21), and expressly mentions the merchant as 


an illustration. On sumptuary laws, he is more 
enlightened; he considers them as going against 
their object, as good examples derived from kings 
and great people would be much more effective 
(bk. i. ch. 43). Some hints on the dt^jrableness 
of instituting municipal offices of information, and 
on the usefulness of kee])iug detailed aud accurate 
family Journals and account books (bk. i. cli. 34), 
are probably the only remaining utfcrarces of 
Montaigne which ought to be uoticed licro. 

K. •^a. 

MONTANARI, Geminiano (1C33-1687). 
Bom at Modena, Italy. An able nmUicmatician 
and astronomer, he wasTnathematical j>rofeasor for 
fourteen years at the university of Bologna, and 
afterwards jHofessor of astronomy aud meloor- 
ology at theuiiiversity of Padua, in wl'ich city he 
died. To students of economics he is kno-wn by 
his two works on coins, written about 1680, and 
])iiblished seventy yoai-s Intel by Argelati in his 
collection of works on coins, aud aflerwai-ds re¬ 
produced in the cnUcction of Oustodi. These 
works possess much merit notwithstafl*ding tlio 
evident traces of the influence of —aii 

influence greatly felt by ail thinkers at that 
period. 

Eluent and animated in style, Montauari freely 
criticises the mistaken views held iu his day on the 
coinage question, and the injurious effect of altera¬ 
tions in coins, aud the raising their nnminal value; 
and points out the rules which should be observed 
in coining money at the mints. His investigation? 
on money necessarily lead him to an examination 
of the question of value. He comli.ats tlie idea of 
an invariable relation of the value between gold 
and silver asserted by Bo<lin and Scahuph. He 
reduces the laws of value to thu element of scarcity 
—understanding scarcity not as aKsolute, but 
relative to the exbmt of the tlejuand. 

In his researches, says Graziani, Montauari suc¬ 
ceeds in explaining dl the general phenomena of 
value, though without thoroughly understauding 
the intricate aud difficult subject—the value of 
money. ^ 

Jireve traitaio del valore delle moTiete in tiUti gli 
.stati, 1680 .—La zeccain consvlta di stalo, trattato 
mercantile, etc. 1687. Republished by Oustodi in 
Ills collection of Italian classical economists, under 
the title of Ldle monete, trattato mercantile. 

[Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, London, 1893.—Bianchini, Della scieruui 
dd henvivere'sociale, Palermo, 1845, p. 170.—Gra¬ 
ziani, Le idee economUhe degli economisii emiliani 
e roniagnoli, Modena, 1893, pp. 45-48.] V. u. 

MONTAZGO, called nerage in Aragoii, 
a toll levied by Simnish kings on migrating 
flocks of cattle at certain passes in tlie moun¬ 
tains. It was suppressed in 1758. 

[Canga ArgUelles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(London, 1826). See also Mesta.] e. ca. 

MONTOHKMEN, Antoyhe dk (». 1576- 
1621), a Huguenot, a second-rate poet, and a 
hard-ware manufacturer, dedicated in 1616 to 
the king (Louis XIII.), ahd the queon-motiier. 
Ins TrakU de tCSconomU rolUiqm, Thia eeemi 



• to be the first work ever issued under that 
title; and the use of the phrase is undoubtedly 
significant. Bui there is absolutely no ground 
for the assertion, maintained by some enthusi¬ 
astic French writers, and notably by his latest 
editor, M. Funck-Brcntano, that Montchr^tien 
was the creator of jJoliXfcal Economy, or even 
that 1^ was ii» any way a considerable econ¬ 
omist. There is hardly a single argument or 
proposal in the book that is not borrowed from 
earlier writers ; the ])assages which have been 
most praised for tli» iiude policy tliey axlvocate 
are taken almost verbatim from Bodin. The 
book is really nothing but a thick mercantilist 
t»amphlet; its stylo is graiuliloquont and long- 
winded, and lull of repetitions ; and it is only 
Val uible for tlie miscellaueoiis information it 
gives as to I’ontenipoj-ary conditions of industry 
and trade in Fivuice. 

IV Tadcl<' 1ms been l•<litt•d will) a Jong intro- 
dilution by M. Fuiick-bicntano (Paris, 3889): 
and its in^riginal cliaractcr demonstrated in the 
F.ni’, Hist. lin\, \i. (1891), 770. w. J. A. 
‘'iilONTBSyUIKU, Ojiaui.es de Secondat 
I-AllON DE I,A lillt'.DE ET BE MONTESQBIliJ! 

(1689-1756), Iwni and du‘d ut La BrWe near 
Lordfaiix. One of tlie alilest thinkers of the 
18th century, lie may ho consiilcred rather a 
student of iiolitical scieiico tlian ol iiolitieal 
ecouoniy alone, a science which in his^ time 
scarcely existed, at least not as a distinct 
hrauch of study. Follmvins on some works in 
which he asserted more tliau ho could prove, 
Montcsiiuieu wrote in 1721 his LrUres 1‘ersaneK, 
wliich for a lime were all the fashion, and seven 
years later (1728) opened to liim the doore of 
the Frene.l academy. Tliis book, keen and 
witiv erilieism as it was of the men of his time, 
would not, however, have secured to th anthtr 
that widening renown which his name has 
attained. 

Ttio works which h.ave immortalised the name 
of Heiitestiuieii are the two following: the first, 
critical and htstorical, is entitled Cons ^Crations 
tar cavMS do la grandeur des lUmains et de 
lour dfemience, 1734 ; the link it possesses with 
ecoiiomic science is ihroiigli politics, ..s m the 
passage, “ It is not fortmie (in oiir time we should 
say chance) which rules the world. . . . There 
are general causes—moral or ph.ysical —which 
operate in each kingdom, which raise, preserve, or 
niin it; every accidental occurrence is suboruinate 
to these causes ; and if the chance of a battle, that 
is to say a particular cause, ruins s stale, this lakes 
place because ttoro was a general cause which led 
to the destruction of the state by a single halt o. 
In short the principal force induces nil particular 
accidents," eh. xviii. Again, the universality of 
immatcrisl laws is asserted thus; As men at all 
limes have had the same passions, though the 
occasions^hich produce great changes are difiereiit, 
the causes aie always th>’ same (ch. i.). 

The second hook, l>aliojmi da Loui, 174Mii 
a much larger scale t#di the first, was written 
throughout in the same exact aud oonc.ao stylo 


peculiar to the author, and had been under pro- 
parution for some time (1728-1748), the latter 
year being the time of its appearance. The 
reputation of this masterpiece has incrensed with 
time; but it was warmly welcomed even on its 
first appearance. 

Madame du Deffand said with a sneer, that it 
was “de Fesprit sur las lois.” Voltaire appreciated 
it more highly when he wrote “the human race had 
lost its title-deeds; M. de Montesquieu lias found 
them and returned them." The fact is, that 
though the work may have grown antiquated 
both in form and through the advance made in 
moral and jiolitical science during a century and 
a half, it attains in many passages a marvellous 
elevation, wliich excites first astoiiishmeht aud 
then adniiratiiin. The remarks on the infinence of 
climate on national character and economic condi- 
liou, bks. xiv.-xvi., are .among Montesquieu’s 
nio.st choracteiistic points. Home passages on 
economic qneJitioii.s tuny be selccfcd, in which the 
author is indispiiinbly in advance of Ids age. 'I’liiia 
111 bk. XX. oil. li. “The natural result of commerce 
13 peace. Two nations trading with each other 
make themselves reciprocally dependent^ It it 
is to the interest of one to buy, it is to the interest 
of the other to sell, and all unions arc foinided on 
mutual necessities." Bk. xx. ch. ix., “it is coin- 
iiierce whicli sets the right value on commodities, 
and whicli establishes tnie relations between Uiem. 

In the countries in which loans of money at 
interest are not regarded favonrahly by the law, 

“ the lender takes on himself the risk of breaking 
the law," and “the rate of inteicst increases m 
proportion to the risk of the loan not being paid. 
“Gontiiicnoe is naturally linked with the expansion 
of the race,” hk. xxiii. cii. ii., written a century 
Iwlorc Mai.thus, he appears to anticipate some ol 
that writer’s conclusions. Miinteaquicn was m 

(nvour of direct texation of imlividuals, not a 
taxation in proportion to their we.aUh, hut a taxa¬ 
tion in proportion to the surplus remaining afto 
the satisfaction of their ordinary wants. In short, 
ho proposed to divide the citizens, ss at Athens, 
into classes, according to the condition of the 
individuals. No doubt there were economic sub- 
je-cts on which he too readily adopted the mistakra 
of his time. He npported the sale of ollices; he 
inclined to the mercantile system ; be bad no clew 
idea of the economic jiosition of money, though he 
said, and rightly, “that the nse of moiiey by a 
nation was one indication of civilisation, bk. ivui. 
ch. XV . He preached also the eqnnlieation of in¬ 
dividual property, sympathising too uiucli with the 
spirit of Iiyciiigus in this. It was the iiilluenco 
of this spirit wliich caused him to regard a long- 
ooiilimied period of national security as lea; uig to 
corruption and decadence. Ho would willingly 
have consented to give up the nse of 
.attain the ideal of government realised by the 
Jesuits In Piuaignay. Though he could “j-/(f 
self-ftom some of tlie economic en'ors of his time, 
Montesquieu showed often, and 
lii'>h«it importance, thcsiiperiority of In* judgment 
In"these cases he was much in advance of hie con- 
i temporaries. It should not ho forgotten that his 
liook L’esprit des lois aiqicarcd ten years before 
the TcHUau ^conomiqm of Quesuay, and twenty 
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eight yeara before the refonug of Turgot and the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations. This great 
thinker dominated his own ogu) and often autici* 
Dated the economic ideas of the future. 

[See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, IK. ’ 
of AT., bit. t ch. X., as to effect of law on rates of | 
interest; hk. v. ch. i., ns to education and morals 
among the Greeks.—lliime, Essays, No. XI., 
on “ J'opulmisuess of Ancient Nations,” and in 
nole 'P.l A. c. f. 

MONTHLY ASSES>SMKNTS were a tax 
first levied by the long parliament during the 
civil war, continued throughout the common¬ 
wealth, and occasionally used under Charles II. 
and William III. They were an improvement 
upon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
assessed rather tlian more productive. A sum, 
based upon the highest produce of a subsidy, 
was fixed, and proportionately assessed upon 
both real and jtersonal ]iTO|>erty by local 
commissioners for each county; it was levied 
upon occu]»ior8, to bo by thetu dfdueted from 
their rent. Church lands and gnmis were 
included, and it was tlio estiiblisliment of this 
aa permanent which occasioned the cession by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the riglit of voting at parliament¬ 
ary elections. The tax varied from *£35,000 
U.} £120,000 a mouth, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a ]'ro- 
portionato sum being also sometirnos obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1090-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a now form 
of property-tax. 

[Dowell’s Iltsl. of Taxation, vo\n. ii. in.—For 
details of assessment in 1600 see Sinclair, Public 
JUfoeyim, i. 304, note.] e. «. v. 

MONTHS, 'FouiiTM^' OF. In any analysis of 
the returns of the. (Soaring House, Jcforcnoo 
is frequently made lo the “Fonrtlis of the 
Month.” Tlie origin of lliiiWis found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many branches of 
trade to date the bills drawn on their dcbtois on 
the lirst day of tlie month. These bills become, 
according to the English mcrcAntilo law, by the 
opratiou of the Days of Grace (^.v.), payable 
on the fourth of the month in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com¬ 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the Amount of the 
returns is regarded as a proof of activity' or 
slackness in trade. This oKscrvation refers, 
as stated, to the “jiurely comiuevcial transac¬ 
tions ” ; those on stock exchange account dajs, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it U only the 
latter which are under notice here. 

The taUo which follows sliows the arqounts 
paid on the “fourths of the month,” since the 
corameuceraentof the publication of the clearing 
bouse returns in 1868, omitting 1869-96 in- 
elttsiv^ tu iho present time. The totals of the. 


annual clearings are likewise added, and 
columns of proportional figures. By these the 
progi-083 of the transactions of the “ fourths of 
the month,” relatively to the total transactions 
can be ca.sily traced. It will bo observed that 
the amount of business done on the “ fourths of 
the month ” has .lot kfl’t it^ own relatively to 
tlie totjd transactions. This co.rcspuudqjlo the 
known fact tliat fewer bills of exclienge arc now 
drawn in proportion to business done tliaij^used 
foriiu'rly to be the case. At tbo same time the 
‘‘fourtlis of tlio mojilh” uro, still ol some im- 
portiVJico, and the amount ot biisiucss done on 
lliosc days is carefully watehed and noted by 
those CTigage<l in business. w. ir. 

London i'lmnvff Unv^e Ref urns, L^^GS-IOIO, 
Amounts on the 4lhs of the Month ami the total’ 
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MONTS DE TIETfi. Flatly in their history 
several small Italian sttfces exacted'from thoii 
citizens forced loaua^ ou which iutci-est was paid; 





the stims of money tlins roised formod what was 

calJed a motis, or heap. The name of mo7i{es 
pulalis IS denVcd from tin's; the second woi-d 
distin^ishes tiiese from the earlier founded 
fnoniescoacH, and isg/ven totlioehajitohlefimd« i 
for granting loans on the soemrity of pawned 
articles, which were estahlisln^ in Italy towards 
the middle of the 16tli century (Orvieto, 1463, 
Perugia, wiyi papal authority, 1467, Viterbo, 
1472. etc.). Tlie Franciscans were their warmest 
odvorates, and various spiritual and temporal 
privil^cs were grai^ted to tlie contributors to 
this pious purpose; but os they proved inade¬ 
quate to attract the necessary funds, several 
monies began to acccj>t deposits at a moderate 
rate of interest. This, and the levying a 
^nall percentage to cover working expenses, 
gave rise lo a fierce controversy l>etween the 
Franciscans on the one side and the Dominicans 
on yio other, Lhc latter maintaining that the 
system uas hxsed on usury (see Canon Law’). 
Ilow’ovcr, 1515, the Laterau council and the 
poo'', IjCO X., sanctioned the right to levy a 
moderate flitercst, provided the olyect were not 
to realise a i)iivate gain. Thenceforward ihe 
lUlian monti dipicu), mostly under ecclesiastical 
nmnageniont, enjoyed the steady protection of 
the popes, though some of them, esivecially the 
mans in Rome, jissumed much of the character 
of a Ixiiik, and bccnnie owners of considerable 
ifropcrt}'. 

In Spain, notwithstanding the national relig¬ 
ious devotion, and the rapid success of these in- 
stitution'i in the Sjmnish Netherlands, the first 
mmile de piednd was not founded till the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th century under Philip V., 
ihe first khig of the Bourbon dynasty. They 
uow exist under government supervision in the 
most important towns. The monies d. piei^Hd 
are to be distinguished from the numerous 
monies pios, which like the monies granatiei in 
Italy, Bin»plied com, wine, and agricultural 
prod ice generally, to the population during 
periods of scarcity or at seed-time. 

North of the Al{«, the movts de pUU found 
at their first introduction a congenial soil in 
the Netherlands, where the pawning business 
had until then bo.en monopolised by Italian 
money dealer, whose authoiiscd rate of interest 
varied from 20 to 55 per ceiit, and who, in the 
popular Flemish language, have loft their name 
hjmhaard) to the monts de pUti, although a 
designation literally translated from the French 
{Ikrg van Jiai rnherlighnd) has taken its place 
in modern times. Tliey were first introduced 
in 1618 by Wencoslas Cooborger under archduke 
Albert, and soon wore in oiio’ution in all the 
princi]»al towns.* Placri under the control of 
a generflti superintendent, they rather combined 
the characteristics of banking and of charitable 
establishments, lending at from 15 to 18 per 
cent. In modern Bo!|ium the managing officers 
ore appointed by the communal autboritios, and 


i the funds auj^plied primarily by the Bufeamt dt 
I I Bimfwm’Ms (poor hoaids), secondarily by the 
I municipality itee^i 

In Gennany, the civic autJiorities had, from 
the commencement of the 14th ceiitujy, estab¬ 
lished banks on their own account in some of 
the imperial towms, Frankfurt 1402, Nuremberg 
1598 ; the.se banks cleared the way for the 
ado])tion of P/andhauser on the Italian model. 
Tlie first of these was founded in 1691 at 
Augsburg and still exists. This example was 
soon followed in Nuremberg, Ulm, and later in 
Hamburg (1650). A gi-cat number of these 
establishments, often of a municipal, sometimes 
of a private cWacter, were star^ during the 
18 th century. Owing to the federal con¬ 
stitution of the Gennan empire and the legisla¬ 
tive powers of the individual states, state, 
mumcii>al, and private LeHh and jyandhauser 
co-exist at the present day; the Berlin Leihfia'us, 
for instance, is a royal institution. The ruling 
principle may bo stated thus: private Pfand- 
hanser must bo licensed, and are submitted to 
control by the local authorities, but the licence 
cannot ho withhold on other grounds tlian per¬ 
sonal unworthiness, or the absence of the need 
for such an establishment. The authorities of 
each state may require its foundation, wherever 
the want is felt. Generally speaking, tlie 
same system of licensing prevails in Austria. 

In France, notwriihstanding some inefTectual 
attempts under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
it was long before the Monls de PUU were 
naturalised. After 1577 one was installed in 
Avignon, which city was paiial territoiy until 
the Frencli Revolution. In 1777 a royal patent 
was granted to the managei'S of the hospitals to 
set up a house for loans on movable pledges in 
Paris; they lent at 10 per cent per annwm, and 
from 1777 to 1789 tJie yearly totals of their 
loans amounted ^ an average to about 8,000,000 
sterling. The National Assembly deei-eed the 
liberty of the profession, and during the troubled 
period of the first republic the most frightful 
abuses ensued. *n 1797 the Directory appoint^ 
five administratcurs of respectability to re-open 
the Mont de Pidt6, which had been closed in 
1795, and to start it anew with their own 
capital, amounting to £20,000. Tlie rate of 8 
per cent per month at wliich they advanced 
money was ^(Htefully hailed by crowds of needy 
bonowera. Thi’ough theconfidcnce they inspired, 
the admwiMreUeurs were able to mise money 
on lenient terms, and gradually to bring down 
the rate of interest on their own loans to 12 
per cent per annum. In ’804 Napoleon i»id 
off^their shares, and the Paris Mont de IH^ 
became a public institution enjoying a mono¬ 
poly for this kind of transactions. Until 1840* 
twOTty-four commissionnaires act^ as inter¬ 
mediate agents between the population of distant 
quarters and the Mont de PidU itself, but they 
were then suppressed, mid branch establishments 
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eight yeara before the refonug of Turgot and the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations. This great 
thinker dominated his own ogu) and often autici* 
Dated the economic ideas of the future. 

[See references to Montesquieu in A. Smith, IK. ’ 
of AT., bit. t ch. X., as to effect of law on rates of | 
interest; hk. v. ch. i., ns to education and morals 
among the Greeks.—lliime, Essays, No. XI., 
on “ J'opulmisuess of Ancient Nations,” and in 
nole 'P.l A. c. f. 

MONTHLY ASSES>SMKNTS were a tax 
first levied by the long parliament during the 
civil war, continued throughout the common¬ 
wealth, and occasionally used under Charles II. 
and William III. They were an improvement 
upon the old Subsidies, being more evenly 
assessed rather tlian more productive. A sum, 
based upon the highest produce of a subsidy, 
was fixed, and proportionately assessed upon 
both real and jtersonal ]iTO|>erty by local 
commissioners for each county; it was levied 
upon occu]»ior8, to bo by thetu dfdueted from 
their rent. Church lands and gnmis were 
included, and it was tlio estiiblisliment of this 
aa permanent which occasioned the cession by 
the clergy in convocation of their taxing powers 
in return for the riglit of voting at parliament¬ 
ary elections. The tax varied from *£35,000 
U.} £120,000 a mouth, and was generally levied 
for three or more months in succession, a ]'ro- 
portionato sum being also sometirnos obtained 
from Scotland and Ireland. After 1090-91, the 
year of the highest sum ever raised by this tax, 
monthly assessments gave way to a now form 
of property-tax. 

[Dowell’s Iltsl. of Taxation, vo\n. ii. in.—For 
details of assessment in 1600 see Sinclair, Public 
JUfoeyim, i. 304, note.] e. «. v. 

MONTHS, 'FouiiTM^' OF. In any analysis of 
the returns of the. (Soaring House, Jcforcnoo 
is frequently made lo the “Fonrtlis of the 
Month.” Tlie origin of lliiiWis found in the 
fact that a custom exists in many branches of 
trade to date the bills drawn on their dcbtois on 
the lirst day of tlie month. These bills become, 
according to the English mcrcAntilo law, by the 
opratiou of the Days of Grace (^.v.), payable 
on the fourth of the month in which they fall 
due. Hence a larger number of purely com¬ 
mercial transactions, as a rule, pass through 
the Clearing House on the fourth of the month 
than on any other day, and the Amount of the 
returns is regarded as a proof of activity' or 
slackness in trade. This oKscrvation refers, 
as stated, to the “jiurely comiuevcial transac¬ 
tions ” ; those on stock exchange account dajs, 
and consol settling days, largely exceed the 
“fourths of the months,” but it U only the 
latter which are under notice here. 

The taUo which follows sliows the arqounts 
paid on the “fourths of the month,” since the 
corameuceraentof the publication of the clearing 
bouse returns in 1868, omitting 1869-96 in- 
elttsiv^ tu iho present time. The totals of the. 


annual clearings are likewise added, and 
columns of proportional figures. By these the 
progi-083 of the transactions of the “ fourths of 
the month,” relatively to the total transactions 
can be ca.sily traced. It will bo observed that 
the amount of business done on the “ fourths of 
the month ” has .lot kfl’t it^ own relatively to 
tlie totjd transactions. This co.rcspuudqjlo the 
known fact tliat fewer bills of exclienge arc now 
drawn in proportion to business done tliaij^used 
foriiu'rly to be the case. At tbo same time the 
‘‘fourtlis of tlio mojilh” uro, still ol some im- 
portiVJico, and the amount ot biisiucss done on 
lliosc days is carefully watehed and noted by 
those CTigage<l in business. w. ir. 

London i'lmnvff Unv^e Ref urns, L^^GS-IOIO, 
Amounts on the 4lhs of the Month ami the total’ 
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MONTS DE TIETfi. Flatly in their history 
several small Italian sttfces exacted'from thoii 
citizens forced loaua^ ou which iutci-est was paid; 





thoir holdings would be thus raised from about 
8d, to £40 or £50 (seo Enolosuees). 

[llie merits of the ti'act have been perhaps 
overrated by M'CiiUoch, Literature of LoliHcal 
Bconomi/y hut its value as historical evidence is 
undeniable.] H. h. j.. 

MORA. A party to oHigatioii who fails 
to perfonn what»is .luo from him when lie has 
reccivea notjoe from tlio other party demand* 
performance, int< rpnllatio, is, according to 
the wnninology of Roman law', in mora— 
viora deldtojis. Bi-om tlie time of its oo- 
eun-cnco ho is bound to put the party who 
makes the claim in an equally favourable j 
lioaition, as if jierfonnaiiro had been made 
without any dciaiilt. So lio must pay interest 
fjjom lliat date, thongli he may not previously 
have been Ihible to d(i so; and he becouu's 
liable Ibr all loss or damage attributable to 
accidjjnt, as well as to negligence, whore ho holds 
the property of another as bailee. So too, if 
tlie thing bo delivered falls in value after 

./fcA.r has set in, he must pay the higlicst 
value tlm ^ling has reached since that occur¬ 
rence, unless ho can prove that the party to 
whom he should have made delivery of the 
thing would not have disposed of it. 

In some oases actual notice of the claim is 
not nc^'cssaiy to constitute mora, as when a 
future tijiie of payment is fixed by the contract, 
aibording to tlic maxim, Dies intcrpellat pro 
homine. A party who is entitled to perform¬ 
ance may be in inora — mora crediioris —on his 
aide. This hap]icns if he refuses to accept 
performance, when performance is duly tendered 
to him. The cITect of this is, not to discharge 
the obligation, but to make him liable for all 
loss to the oilier party, which is a consequence 
of his not having accepted performance. * 

B. A. W. 

MORAL RESTRAINT. Seo Maltiius. 

MORALITY, SvsTEMs op, in Relation to 
PoLi ricAt Economy. The relation of moi’ak 
to economics is often misunderstood, political 
economy is, properly sjieaking, a science ratlier 
than an art. It aims in the first in^itance at 
tlie explanation of a certain class of facts, the 
facts, namely, of the production and distribu¬ 
tion of weallli. The special knowledge of 
economic facta possessed by the economist may 
enable him to give valuable advice on economic 
questions, but this, strictly speaking, is not 
Us business. His business is to explain, not 
to exhort. It is therefore beside the mark to 
s|)eak of economists, as such, preocliing a low 
morality or rejecting morality altogether. 
There is, however, a real r'^lation between 
economics and moral e lence. For the facto 
with which political economy is concerned 
are in great measure facts of human conduct, 
and all human conduct is included in the 
field of moral inquiry. Hence a twofold con¬ 
nection between morals and economics. For 


in the first place the economist cannot oxjilain 
the action of human beings with reference to 
wealth, unless h» lias a theory of human 
nature, and a theoiy of human nature must 
include a theoiy of morals. The theoiy of 
morals of an economist need not be original 
or 2 >eculiar; it may not even lie very clearly 
conceived; but a theory of morals he must 
have. Tlie economist’s theory of human 
nature and of morals will alfcet his account 
of the motives wliicU unfit men for exertion, 
of the uses of comjiotition, of the effects of 
the institution of private proj»tTty, the influ¬ 
ence of slaveiy or of peisoiiol freedom, of tlie 
economic bearing of dificront forms of religious 
belief or jiolitioal constitution, of the r««nlt of 
different occiijiations on the economic cajiacity 
of man, of the economic results of the growth 
of population, tlio subdivision of land, the 
increase of luxury and conntloss otlior phono- 
nicna which come witliiu the juirview of his 
scieuco. Thus the Gi'cek theory that complete 
leisure is necessary to the perfect life, led 
AmsTOTi.B to bold that there must exist a 
class of ]»roducers themselves incapable of 
that hie, but making it possible for those 
who were more gifted. Aristotle concluded 
therefore that the institution of slavery which 
he found in existence was a neccssaiy condition 
of the highest civilisation. The medieval 
doctrine that it was sinful to take interest 
for money, tended to prevent Miy exhaustive 
inquiry into the nature and uses of capital. 
The modern doctrine that comfort is an aid 
to virtue, and an abundance of means a help 
towards a good life, has led sjicculative minds 
to devote much more attention to tlie processes 
of production and distribution, and to take a 
much mow com}»lacent view of lives sjxmt 
chiefly in tlio acquisition of wealth. IIow 
differently diffo^rt minds will interpret the 
same economic facts may be seen by comtiaring 
Adam Smith with Rilskin. To Adam Smith 
haiipiuess, that is the greatest amount of 
pleasure and tuo ^'mst amount of pain, was 
the only rational end of action; he ajiproved 
of personal freedom and competition as means 
to this end. To him, therefore, modem society 
appeui-E to be in a constant state of improve¬ 
ment. Ruskin does not allow that happiness 
in this sonso^is the end of action. Ho main¬ 
tains that subordination and co-operation are 
the true moans of obtaining the highest good. 
Ho therefore regards as indications of decay 
mucli that Adam Smith regards as indications 
of improvement. In no scijiice, least of all in 
the^ sciences which deal with man in society, 
can there be such a thing as pure passive 
observation. The scientific intellect always 
brings as much as it finds, and unconsciously 
imposes its forms of thought on the object 
which it studies. What we are and whither 
we are going nobody can fully tell; and each 


man's wrsion of human character and destiny 
is tinged with the colour of his own mind. 

The charge of a low morality so often brought 
against the classical economists rests partly, no 
doubt, on the misconception of 8up}K)8iiig that 
tliey approved of everything which they re¬ 
corded, but it also rests partly on the fact 
that they accepted tJje cun*ent moral theones 
of tlieir time. These theories wore various 
forms of what is known as Hedonism (Gk. 

pleasure). Lookf. and his siiccossors 
were sii])posed to have shown that the soul is 
a mere sentient subject. If tliis bo so, good 
must mean pleasure, and evil pain. Tlie 
rational end of action nuist be the greatest 
amount of pleasure with the least amount of 
pain. This moral doctrine took two principal 
fonus, one egoistic, the other i)hilanthro])ic. 
According to tlie egoistic or Epicurean version 
the individual can seek only his own happiness; 
according to the idiilanthropic or utilitarian 
version he can seek and should seek the happi¬ 
ness of all. The link between the two theories 
a supplied tlirough tlie social instinct, by 
gratilying which man secures at once bis 
own haj»pincs8 and that of his follows. The 
utilitarian doctrine, first outlined by Htjme, 
and afterwaids elaborated by Ben’j iiam, seems 
to have been the theory of morals accepted by 
Adam Smith, by Mautiius, and by most of 
their immediate disciples, French and English. 
But the pliilosophic and practical shortcomings, 
even of this enlarged hedonism, wore severely 
exposed in the philosophical reaction of the 
19th century. With all its kindliness and 
common sense the favourite moral theoiy of 
the older economists appeared defective both 
in depth and in elevation. They were accused 
of explaining social phenomena by the help of 
a low concejition of human nature. The charge 
was grossly exaggerated, but hit was not alto¬ 
gether destitute of foundation. Later econo¬ 
mists frequently soom to have no definite 
theory of Inuuun nature, good or bad. 

In the second place the economist has to 
take account of the various theories of morals 
which have found acceptance in different ages 
and countries. It is true that the mass of 
mankind never formulate a theory of conduct. 
Men act upon instinct, but the instinct implies 
a doctrine, and this doctrine is iuade explicit 
by the accredited teachers of the day, philo¬ 
sophers, priests, or men of letters. Bid 
space allow, it would be easy to show how 
different has been the influence upon the 
production and distribution of wealth exercised 
by the classical, the medisyal, and the mod.3rn 
ideals of conduct. But the subject would 
require maqy volnmoa for its elucidation. /The 
position taken by economists with reference to 
morality and systems of morals is to be under¬ 
stood rather by tiie general tenor of their 
i^ltingtf than by reference to particular i^assages. 


It is the utilitarian spirit, not the utilitariao 
dogmas, which so many of tlie older economist! 
adopted. 

[Tlie reader may consult, Locke, Ksmy on tht 
Human Unilcr$tandi'n>j. — Hume, Treatis$ on 
JJima7iHulure.—BouaYy Philonophy and Polilical 
Economy, — Ashley, A’cmcwiM; llisimjof England^ 
bk. ii.—Adam Smith, Wealth 0 / Eaiionr —Sidg- 
wick, Prind^es of Political Ectmmy, bk. iii 
clis. vi. and vii.—Marslndl, Princ. of Earn. (3pl ed.) 
hk.i.ch. v.,(r)thed.)bk. i. ch.ii. A]>p. C.—K-cynes, 
Scope and Meilutd of Political Eroimuy^ ch. ii. 
—Uu.skiu, Unto this Last. —W.-igner, JS'atiunal’ 
Qkonomie. —Mackenzie, Social Philosvjihy.'] ko. M. 

MORATORY LAW. A moratory law is a law 
passed in times of emergency, postiKuiing for a 
specified time the due date of bilks of exchange 
and other obligations. The delay 01 period of 
grace accorded by the law is sometimes, though 
not i>erhap8 correctly, spoken of as a “ipora- 
torium.” During the Fraiico-Germau war of 
1870-71 moratoiy laws wore scv^'^ral times 
}>assed by the French government. Th^'r 
international effect was discussed at length and 
their validity ujdicld in the case of liouquettc v, 
Orei'mann (1875) L.R., 10 Q.B. It is of 
the essence of a moratory law that it should be 
enacted to meet some special ])olitieal or com¬ 
mercial emergency. For exam]de the Bank 
Holidays Act 1871, which makes all bills 
maturing ou a bank holiday payable on the sifo- 
ceeding day, could not properly be described os 
a moratory law, because it is a permanent 
enactment. (See also Mora.) m. d. c. 

MORCELLEMENT. This French term,liter¬ 
ally "parcelling,” is specially used to express 
the division of land among small peasant j)ro- 
pj:ietora. Those French writers who believe 
that this division has been pushed to a danger¬ 
ous extent, also frequently employ the expres¬ 
sions 4midtemmt (reducing into crumbs) or 
" pulverisation ” (in German Zmrgwirtftschaft). 

It is applied both to cultivation and to 
ownership of land. In the fonner sense, mud) 
naturally depends on the kind of cultivation 
peculiar to the region, as corn or the vine, 
and to the opportunities for tlie sale of produce 
—as garden cultivation near large towns. 
Leaving for the moment this asj)ect of the ques¬ 
tion, and dealing exclusively with the moralle- 
of ownership, we notice first that it is a 
mistake to suppose thr' the existing division 
of land in France is eni.uely duo, as is often 
stated, to the operations of the Coda Civil 
(articles 816-842), enacting that the cluldren 
of a deceased landowner are entitled to claim 
shares of his property equal in value and m 
kind. As known bv all readers of Axtlmr 
Young, the number of Peasant pRorRiferoRs in 
France was largo before the Fi*ench BEVOLunoN, 
the principle of the present laws of succession 
being then in force for the proper^ of oom- 
moners. In a paper read in 1889 before thf 



International Institute of Statistics, and pub- 
.isliod in tlie Bviletin du ComiU dcs Travanx 
Uistoriqms et Si'ie^itijiqucs of the ministry oi 
public instnietion for 1890, pp. 88-116, a 
French statistician, M. Giincl, computed the 
:mmhcr of taxed landowners, before tiie French 
-evolution, consequentlv excUidiug the privi- 
Gged tioble-m, a^fonrininions. The fact is that 
he abofitiou,of entails, the confiscation and sale 
■y auction of the ufttioTudised estates, and tlic 
xtcniion of tlio eipual division of successions, 
oinbined to give # powerful impulse to an 
Iready existing tendency. 

To ascertain the present numhor of land- 
■wnera in Fi-anco, the uunibor of cotes or iu- 
lividual “extracts” from the communal rolls 
»f direct taxation on real property has first to 
10 taken ; then as the same man often owns 
and in different commums, it is calculated 
,hat ihe numhor of cotes is about twice that of 
;ho number of actual proprietors. M. de Foville, 
the best aidhority on this subject, cstimatre the 
' {jm'-cT of owners of real pro)icrty in In-ance 
»t the folliflving dates as follows: 

Before the Revolution. . 1 millions. 

6i „ 

7 .. 

8 

from 74 to 8 
millions. 


About 1825 
About 1850 
In 1875 . 

In 1890 


mCcordiii ' to the decennial E-nqidte of 1882, 
out of the total numhor, 4,88.5,000 ere rural 
landowuei-s, of whom 3^ millions personally 

cnltivate their own land. 

In the agricultural Enfiillc of 1884, a 
classification based on the extent of land in¬ 
dividually owned was included and carefully 
carried out; it shows the following proportional 
percentages for very small, small, medium- 
sized, and large properties. 


fAnil. 


Under 2 lioctam (fi ftcrcB) . . 

From 2 to 6 lieetares (5 tti J 5 actw) 
From 6 to 50 hectaxea (15 to 125 

to 200 haotaroa (125 to 500 
acres) . 

At>ove 200 tfectares (600 acres) . 


Numljer 

Occapted 

of COtti. 

Area. 

per cent 

per cent. 

74-09 

10-68 

15-47 

15-26 

9-58 

8S-94 

0-74 

1904 

0-12 

16-23 


The number of 10,426,328 coUs or “ extracts 
covering an area of 6,211,458 hectares or 
18 milUons of acres, is given for the very 
small properties under 6 acres. This shows 
that in Franco email and even diminutivo 
peasant proprietorship certainly exists to a 
eoneiderable extent. Still it ie intermingled 
with a far larger proporti'-n, in area, of medium- 
sized an4 largo ownership, and it cannot con¬ 
sequently ho maintained that as a rule the land 
is in a state of “pul/erisation.” In fact, the 
majority of these Klliputian holding are 
cottages with gardens annexed ; and it will 


not bo foreign to the present subject to stats 
that a recent official inquiry on house property, 
1887-1890, has aj(owu that out of a total of 
8,914,500 houses and dwellings, 4,969,200 
wore wholly and 491,100 iiai tially occupied by 
tlicir owners. There are 36,000 cotnimmes in 
all, and it is irapossihlo to find a single house or 
cottage let to a stranger in more than 2000 of 
these. 

The French legal sy.stem of inhoiibinoo has 
found opponents both among tho friends and 
the enemies of small iicasaut-proprictorship. 
Among tho former must bo reckoned Le Play 
and Ids disciples, who contend that this system 
defeats itself when the hcredilaiuciit is too 
small to be conveniently divided, as, in that 
case, the property is offered for sale and bought 
up by investors with capital or rich neighbours, 
who add their purchases to thoir own estates. 

As a remedy, they propose the introduction of the 
Amorican Homestead and Exemttion Laws 
(q.v.). Tho mere abrogation of the article of the 
Code which enjoins compulsory division in shares 
of the same Mnd, would probably bo more favour¬ 
ably accepted by public opinion. Another 
objection, which is directed ngmiist the fdtU 
proprUti itself, maintains that it leads to neo- 
Malthusianism amongst French peasants; the 
petite propridlc, however, exists on a large scale 
at the jnesent time in Belgium and in many 
paite of Germany; both these are oountnes 
where the population is increasing rapidly; 
consequently rural neo-Malthusianism in I ranee 
' cannot ho exclusively or even mainly asenbed 
' to the division of land. Besides, in France itself 
tlie departments, where popidatiou is stationary 
or decreasing, are not invariably those where the 
average size of ownership in land is the smallest. 

Ill toniier time, tjUE.SNAT alleged against 
tlie petite propriiti that it is compara¬ 
tively less productive than tho lar^r ratates 
owned or farmed by men familiar with the art 
of Bcientifio cultivation, and in possession of 
oonsidorahle capital. In France this objcotion 
is no longer herd much of, as most poopM 
believe that the greater energy of ttie small 
freeholder amply compensates any JnfCTior'ty 
in this respect. This greater ener^ fmds ful 
scope for its exertions in several branches ol 
culture, as vine-growing and market-gardenuig, 
to which tH* soil and climate of France are 
peenliarly congenial, and which airordingly 
have spread and prospered there. Moreover, 
this objection also applies rather to extreme 
division of cultivation than to extreme diraion 
of ownorsliip, and loses much of itt weight in 
nractioe, because small landowners often farm 
la^ belonging to other people make up 
thus a fair-sized ooeupation. However, it 
oanAt be denied that the diviaon o. onltivation 
arising from an excessive separation of property 
i has in many instances and for a long tuM 
oansed waste, but, where this was or is tin 





case, the remedy is readily available by 
mutual exchanges, and by what has been 
called ciminmsalion or remcfinhremcnU. From 
1860-1890, M. Gorce, a surveyor in Nancy, has 
thus been empowered by syndieatod groups of 
landowners to redistribute their lands and lields, 
and has carried out this oj»eration in twenty- 
five communes of tiie department of Meurthe 
and Moselle with such success that the average 
increment of value of the land thus rodistribiited 
has been valued at 600 francs per hectare, oi' 
£8 per acre. On the other side of the Riiiue, 
and also in Germany and in Austria, a legal 
sanction has been granted to coTfvrriassation, and 
the decision of a majority made binding for the 
whole local body of landowners; it is stated 
that two millions of separate and widely dis¬ 
persed hectares, five millions of acres, have thus 
been consolidated into groups of connected areas. ' 

Last and by no moans least important, it is 
generally felt on the continent that the exist- ' 
ence of a numerous class of very small but 
indepondcut {leasant proprietors is one of the 
safest bulwarks against the disintegrating influ- 
eneos at worlc in largo closely-copied centres. 

[The standard work on the subject is M. de 
Foville's Morcellement, Paris, 1885. The same 
author wrote the article “Morcellement” in the 
Nomeau Victimmired'^conmiePditigue, 1892. 
All t'reiich writers on agriculture from Olivier de 
Serres downwards, and the physiocrats and econo¬ 
mists of the last centur}', have more or less ex¬ 
amined the (piestion. ItoscuKU in his Nat. Ochon- 
cmik dts Ack.t’Thauta (12th ed. 1888, bk. ii. clis. 4 
and 11), concludes in favour of a state of equi- 
lihriuin based on a judicious mixture of laigc, 
middling, and small holdings. For the special 
literature see Mohet. dk Vino6, ConmUratinns sit 
It Morcdlement, 1826.—Faucher, Plvt et tendances 
de la petite propriitf en Prance, 1886.—H. Paasy, 
Resai tar la division des h&ritages, 1838.—Piogt»j. 
Du Morcellement duSden Franc^ 1857.—liCgoyt, 
Du MorcdUmevl de la propriut en France et en 
Durope, 1866.—Bretagne, Ftude sur le cadastre 
et les ahornementsyin^aux, Nancy, 1870.—Giiuel, 
Division de la proprUU dans le dipartement dn 
Nord, Ldlle, 1877.— La Division de la propriile.. 
1883.— Memovre swr la Division de la pTopriiU 
avant et apris 1789, 1889.—Lavergne, Economic 
ramie de la France. See also Wolters, ^vdien 
A grannstiinde in Franhreich bis 1790, Leipzig, 
1905.J B. CO. 

MORE, Sin Thomas (c. 147#-1536), was 
bom in Milk Street, Cheapside, in 1476 (See- 
bohm’s Oxford Reformera, Appendix 0.), or about 
1480 (0. Moro’s XAfe of Sir Thomas More, which 
was published in 1627 according to Lewis and 
Singe*, in 1631 according to Hunter). After 
being educated under Nicholas Holt, end livyig 
os page in Archbishop Morton's household, and 
learning Greek as well as Latin in Oxford— 
probably at*Clmat Gliurch (C. More), 'Phoinas 
joined Lincoln’s Ini* 1496; was called to tlie 
bar, made reader at iumivaPs Inn, and under- 
shmiff of the City of London (1602-1619). In j 


1605 ho married Jane Colto, by whom he had a 
daughter Margaret, afterwards wife of William 
Ro})er his biographer, and two other daughters 
and one son. As burgess of parliament he 
I defeated Henry Vll.’s demand for on aid on 
the maniugc of his daughter (1504), which 
offence coat his ff.thcr^niprisonment and £100 
lino, and drove the ollendcr fr^m the lyghway 
of his profession into tlie quiet j.iyo-pa{bs of 
historical and literary connwsitions (e.g. D^toria 
Ridiardi III. ; Fphjrauvniala, etc.). Vnder 
Henry VIIL he returned ^o tlio law, and as 
counsel for the jK)pe beat the king in a case 
of forfeitm'e wliicli came before the Star 
Chamber; which service the defeatwl litigant 
rewarded with knighthood, a mastership of 
re<juests, and a privy couneilloi'sliip (Roper^ 
Life of More, written about 1657, pub. 1626). 
About 1621 he was made under treasurer, and 
in 1523 s]>eakcr. As speaker, he dof^^akd 
Cardinal Wolsoy's tyrannous attempt to compel 
the Commons to discuss in his presence the grant 
of a subsidy (Rojjct, confirmed by HalUs 
Chronicle, p. 656; Brewer’s Hist, of Hfhry VJIL, 
469, misleading); yet the king at this time 
was a constant tliough not ovei--welcome visitor 
at Cbolsea, and Sir Thomas was nuule chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lanca.stcr (1526-32). In 1529 
ho was ambassador to Cambray in order to 
conclude a league between Francis I., Charles V., 
and Henry VIII. Henry usetl at this time fb 
urge Sir Thomas to declare against the pajjal 
dispensation which legalised liia marriage with 
his sister-in-law Queen Katherine, and 8ir 
Thomas replied by pointing out authoiities 
opposed to the king’s contention {e.g. St. 
Augustine), and by pleading inability to oiler 
an opinion of bis own in the matter. On 
25th Octol)cr, Wolsey having fallen, Sir Thomas 
was mafle lord chancellor. It was os loi-d 
chancellor that Sir Thomas hod to infonu both 
houses of {>arljamcnt of replies fimn the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Bolo^ia, etc., 
declaring the king’s marriage void (Gaiidnor’s 
Tjetters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL, 
vol. V. No. 171); and ho discharged this 
irksome task without adding views of his own 
but resigned soon afterwards (16th May 1532), 
and retired on £100 a year. The clergy sub¬ 
scribed £5000 to reward him for his theo¬ 
logical polemics (o.g. Responsio ad iMUterum, 
1623), but he would not accept n^ny from 
them. Then his persecution began, first for 
bribery as lord chancellor, then for complicity 
with Elizabeth Barton, attainted of high treason 
by 26 Henry VIIL c. 12. Both charges 
broke down, the first ludicrously, the second 
ominously, More remarking “quod differturnon 
auferlur.” For the king’s “ Act of Matrimony 
and Succession" was even then being passed 
(26 Heniy VIIL c. 22), and section ix. of the 
act (confirmed by 26 %Ienry VIII. c. 2) 
made it misprision of tieason not to iweu 



“ to dofond all the contents of the act and of 
every j[>art of it,” and the act, beside regulating 
the succession, which More offered to swear to 
{English Worlcs, ed. Raslcll, 1657, p. 1428), 
declared Henry VIII.’s marriage with Katherine 
null. Sir Thomas would not swear what ho 
did not believe, and went to 4-.ho Tower (April 
1534), and was ^oprivod* of his estates in Nov- 
eni])er ^26 Henry VIII. c. 23), {Archccologia^ 
xxvii, ; p. ^69, Froadey ii. 242 misleatling). 
The sAnc juirlianiciit of November 1534 enacted 
that the king ahou^ be and have tlie title of 
Supremo Head of the Church (caj). i.), and that 
it was high treason to contrive to deprive him 
of any of liis titles (cap. xiii.). Rich’s perjured 
testimony (which Fronde alone believes) brought 
Moi’c within the scope of these two last men- 
tfoned enactments. He was tried for high 
treason on this last charge (Ist July) and exe¬ 
cuted (7tli July). Stajilclon’s Tres Thoi)m 
(158i^, and pcrha|)s Hall’s Chronicle, represent 
More as an ultramontane protagonist, whereas 
an^advocate of prajinuniro (Ro])er, ed. 
Singer, 1812, p. 66); Mr. Froudo {Uisl. of 
Engi-a d, ii. 395), citing a story of Roper’s 
p. 73) as mistold by C. More (whom he miscalls 
Sir Thomas’s grandson), suggests that More had 
sjK»kon seditiously against Anno Boleyn, a 
suggestion never made at the time. Roper, 
followed hy Rev. T. E. Fridgctt in his Life 
ivmL IfrUukj's of More (1891), says that More 
refused “an oath of supremacy” which never 
existed: Tjord Cam phell {hires of the Chancellors, 
i. 564), ignoring 25 Henry VIII. c. 22, declares 
that Moro’s commitment to the Tower was 
illigal. All these statomciiU and suggestions 
are erronenus, tiir James Mackintosh's Life of 
More (1''31), us sujiplemonted by the actual 
Indictment and Lady More’s Petition (prints-!! 
in 183S in Archaologia, xxviL 370) contain 
the only true and full account 

Tlie oluoacter of Sir T. More, as drawn hy Ids trnsty 
hi();;iai)hor llt)j»er (whom Staploton and C. More tjrily 
echo and add to) Is a classic picture of a perfect gciUle- 
man. UU evoti and 8ncmt(c teini»er was never ruillod. 
'J'tid stories about More’s cruelties to Protestants, wliich 
arose fifty years after his death, and have been 1 tuly 
revived by Froude and the DictwnaTy of National Mo- 
ffraphy (1894), may be dismissed as fabulous (Bridgett, 
ch. xiv.). Krasmiu ' ms Ida friend since 1497 (£p. 14), 
(Fioude, Eraamv*, pp. 43, 111, etc.), and Ms dosenp- 
lion of the Ciiob^oa home, which all the children and 
eleven grandchildreu shared, illustrates the domestic 
virtue or Sii' lliomas as vividly as Boper’s picture of tlie 
lord chancellor kneeling before his rather the judge in 
the judge's court, and asking a blessing before going to 
Ids day's task. So strong and so ^nue, so bright and 
BO unworldly, so good a ion, and fh&er, and citizen, this 
saintly lawyer this incorruptible courtier, this humorous 
Ohcetic, this Boman Cathmic who died for freedom of 
conscience at the bauds of those who vaunted (hemselves 
its champions, strikes our Imagination by his singularity 
as much aa he touches oonheai Ls by Ids simplicity. 

More's only forooiu book Is Ida Jtopia published in 
I^tln (1519). and translatod Into German (1624), Italian 
(1548), Freifcb (1550), and lastly by Robynson into 
Knglish (1551). It begins by arp' ing, as I^ord Campbell 
fays, like-Bomlllyor Mackintosh against iiidiscrimlnato 
•eveiity In the punishment of tiieft when economical 
conditions caused theft 'Aose economical conditions 
were twofoId--(l) the quantity of men “ having no craft" 
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as More styles them, and inrludJng priests, serving- 
men (our unproductive work«ra), goiitlomon and noble¬ 
men, valiant and sturdy beggars, and most women 
(our unproductive qpnsumers). (2) Men wo.ro being 
uriven into theft by the turning of ploughland into 
shcop-runs and the cunsefjueiit clearances, lie Uiunght 
Uiis second tendency could be chockctl by penal sfatules, 
and that penal statutes were stronger tiian the economic 
motive whiuli In tiiose days was called avarice; in tide 
lio erred in company with I.aliinei, lialea, and every 
wrdcr of the time except W. bta/lord (.see (hiimingham's 
(iTOiiilt nf English indvUry and Commerce, 208); the 
lirst evil he thought would bo palliated by a law ]>ru> 
scribing a maximum of wealth, lint only cured hy lioing 
as hi Utopia. Book 2 describes the island ol Utopia 
(ou Tiiwos or ru TOTTov, ba<l Greek for “Nowheie” or 
“Good Place”) which is communistic. In Utopia all 
produce, except the very Icaniod, who have a licence 
not to pro<liice; and each producer altprnat.e.<? farm 
industry with some civic industry like budding. As 
none aic idle none are overworked, the norinal working 
day b«nn$' six hours, not nine houi h, ns a mis])riiit copied 
fjom liobynsou's 2nd edition of ir>5G (wtieie it is cor¬ 
rected in MS.) into Dr. Arlier’s, and tbu Ciuuolot, Kolm- 
scott, and other reprints indicates. Criminals work like 
wnd panne on the degraded hut necessaiy tasks of 
killing aniiiinls for food, hunting, and bcaveiigeririg. 
'i'heso are the only slaves in Utopia. Kucli has hm task 
(/O do, and plenty of leisure and plcasutu; ami the 
criiidiud code, which does not apply to beliels—as “ it Is 
no man’s power to believe wliat he list”—w shoit and 
plain, so that cninnmls are fewer tliun m Kniopoan 
commonwealths, which are “notbing Imta certain con- 
Kpiiacy of rich men procuring their own coniiiioditles 
under the mime and title of the commonwealth.” The 
sanio rulers punish erniiu and pre-scrdie tasks; but the 
latlor is their main duty,—the former is easily and soon 
done. As Prof. ClIUo Leslie remarks, the economics of 
production always prosn])])ose cerUnn assumptions as 
to the consumer, a truth which was seen inoie clearly 
m the Kith century than by A. Kmith and his successors. 
In More the productive niaclimery is simpliliecl by 
assuming perfect and unchanging simplicity of taste 
in the consumer. Luxuries do not exist; and only 
nn]ilenietit3 of Iron, which is held in high esteem, and 
caillienwaro are In c<mimon use. Tlio (elect^) king 
SIMS an oxainplo of sobriety to his subjects, and unlike 
tiio pretentious rulers of Bacon's New AUantu~n book 
iounded on [rfq 7 >(tt —lives like a common citizen. 
Children are allowed to wear what wo miscall “precious 
.stones,” but grown-up people spuni these baubles. Gold 
and silver, which are im^rted in exchange for tlie export 
of surplus products, and which for centuries afterwards 
were cominoiily deemed syhonyius for wealth, are used 
in Utopia to fetter erimiuals or arc formed into domestic 
utensils which shall be nameless, or in case of war are 
paid to foreign morcenark's. Iliis is the only use fot 
money W dwellers ii Utopia; for, somewhat like Ficlite 
in The Closed Commercial State, he makes the members 
of the nations barter with one another, and the nation 
carry on foreign trade by "ncans of money, thus inverting 
the usual modern view. Kxclmuge scarcely occasions 
any difl'cnlty In such a simjile state. Bach district 
sends up to the capital statistics of supplies, which are 
then distributed by the stale so as to make each district 
equal; and the distinct feeds, clothes, and houses its 
inembei's. The capital stores ux> a reserve of supplies 
Bulheient to tide over two years in case of emergency, or 
exportfe the residue in return for LO.U.'s which are 
only realised wlieu some purpose to which gold and 
silvor are put intUtopfa has to be fulfUled. Tlie moans 
of existence are idways enough and mure than rnough 
for the population, whose numbers are kept down. It 
was the tendency in those tunes to think that iiumliers 
meant strength (Ingram’s lltsUiry of Vol. ICc., p. 37). But 
In Utopia no town has more than 6000 f^mllie.s, and no 
family nas more than sixteen members o ver thirteen years 
of age, for the families live ixitriarohallj^like More. 
Similarly witli the funns. An excess over the prescribed 
limits means emigration, and emigration may mean war, 
for tills sort of war Is lawflil. The other d'ltails of 
Utopia scarcely belong to militicnl economy—the glass 
windows, the garden to eachliunso(a su^cstVpn expanded 
in Iiytlou’s Coming Knee, Bobel'a PosUion of IVcmen, and 
Morris's News from Nowhere into the identification of 
town and country), the priests, who are “of exceeding 
holiness and therefore few,” always married, and some¬ 
times female; the artificially-hatched chickens which 
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MOREAU, O&AB (1791-1829) : 

French vice-consul in London, tlio fonnder of 
the SaeUU /wnfaise * StalMnm Umv^sdla 
published numerous statistical ' 

ud English navigation in modern times enu¬ 
merated in the (old) 

PdUiqais and in Guerard, Irance LiiUratn, 1834, 
ToLvLp. 294. 

MOREAU DE BEAUMONT,<J. E (1715- 
1786). 

Successively councillor in the Pans pariiament, 
master of requests and Irimdanl des Fvmmea, 
vasMthor ofif^moircs 

et DroUs as Afwope. \ second 

avec d® SuppUmeuts, 5 vols. 4to, 1787. 1 he sewna 

and third volumes deal with France; PJ'*?® 

of voL i. the author expr^ses the opinion that in 
5^n® urdformity of taxation “could alon; pu 
an end to the eifls which were experience^ hut 
•that it is easier to see and feel the ills than to 
apply the remedy," , Moreau’s dfAmotrss (puhlisned 


sidored to be authoritative on the subject as fai 
as France is concerned. _ 

[The reference to tliis work m A. Smith s letter 

to Mr. Sinclair, printed j" 
mrary of A. Smith 

the writer’s appreciation of it. A. Smith descriore 
himself as having ’’ frequent occasion to consult 
llie hook himself, uoth i. the course of his private 

studi® and in the business of his present enjploy- 
meiit (as Commissioner ol Customs), and is there 
tore imfvery willing to let it go out o Kdmbnrgh 
He obtained it “by the particular Ja™” 

Turgot, the late Controller-Geucral of the i manu.a 
1 have heard but of three other copies in Great 
iiritain . . If any accident should happen to 
li; bo'ok, ihe loss is perfectly 9 ™parabW 
There are several quolatmns from Moreau de 
lleal^t in the Wealth of Naikms rotor™,g 
principally to taxation in other nations of ^-nroP- 
The nse Adam Smith made ol the book is a good 
il ustraliou of his method of study and u'vest^- 
lion, and the pains he took to 
of his sul.ieet. Bee also btourm, Dsd. Uv.t. dcs 
A’umnOT, 1895, p. 25, who “'"P'""'® f 
undue importance given to secomhiry “'‘‘I ' . 

malar’s of Wio.: 

wme largely derived from Moreau de Beaumojd.] 

MOREAU DE JONNfcs. AhuxAnmiE (1778- 
1870), bom at Uoniies, died at Paris. A 
dtotmVi6l‘0d statistician, left many works 
important in their time, but now out of daw. 
Zvototecred as a soldier 
of ago, was a prisoner in Englanrl from 180 
1816, and after the conclusion of pcvco dovotod 
himself to statistic. 

Thiers minister of commerce, in 1834 ap- 
pototed Moreau head of his statistical departmen^ 
which through the periodical reports issued by 
tTsoon became one of «>» 
branches of the offlee. He continued this duty 
till 1852. Umler 

quarto volum® were published in 1837 at the 
beginning of the second inqnn y, which 
eit the plan of it, may be considereil as hi». 
li®ides this olficial collection, and not ‘^i^ 
hU labours on physical science, the following 

worksofhismaybemeutioneil:— 

Xecom«cr«o«A/Xes,3*,2vols 8vo 1827. 
Statisliqw da VMspagm, 8vo 1834 
de la Grande Bretagne f irten*, j 
8vo, 1838.-N«*erc/ies staluilifiee ear I escla'^e 
colonial at eur las moycm de le ® 

1841.—Etoicnfs dtt Sfotofft 8™. 

1847 2nd ed. lil^.—Slatutnae de Ic^nculitm 
de la Prance 8vo, 1848.—Sa(tsf»2“« dee pmplei 
fsfW’dvnls. 8vo,1871.-^A«^ 

see premiers haMlane,l6mo,l&1i- ^ 

Vindustrie de la Prance, 16nio, 1876. A. o. i. 

MOREL VINDE, Chamm OiLBaBT, Vitoint, 
de (1759-1842), a {user of Franco and #99“^ “ 
the academy of science and royal 
agriculture, was a frequent wnter on economt 
and agricultural subjectlo 

Omsidtratime sur le morceUem^ de la prt 



priSti tGrrUoricUt en France^ 8vo, 1826.— 8u/r la 
ihiork de lapoj/vlatimi 2iid ed. 8vo, 1829. 

[A complete list of his worhs will 1^ found under 
his name in Qu^rard, La France LiU&rairt au 18^ 
tl au 10^ sikle^ Pnria, 1834.] E. ca. 

MOKELLEl', AbbiS AndrA (1727-1819), 
bom at Lyons and died^at Paris. Though an 
econoiujpt, he not a physiocrat, inclining 
rather to the opinion.*’ of Gournay than to 
those of t^uesnay, though always respectful to 
tlie latter. 

He was by conviction a persistent partisan of 
freedom in economic matters, though he wrote 
no dogmatic work, but was constantly engaged 
in |>olomics attacking monopolies and privileges 
with arguments derived from j)ractico. Hard- 
si^ips marked his youth. His father, a stationer 
in a small way, treated him with severity. 
There were thirteen brothers and sisters in the 
family. lie early left his homo and joined the 
Jesuits, from wliom he I’ccoivcd his first educa¬ 
tion. Per^voring work and a bright intellect 
gfiinod .’im admittance to the Societe de Sor- 
bonur a ^)rivate society endowed for the 
grain •ms reception of the deserving, no pre- 
lerenco being shown to people of lortune or 
rank. He there became acquainted with many 
who alterwaids became famous, the most illus- 
fr’ious of whom was Turgot. Like Adam Smith 
he liad charge of the education of a young man 
01 a wealthy family, to whose care ho devoted 
ton years, fiv«i being at the College de Plessis. 
Ho raised both the standing and the numbers 
of that institution through his knowledge of 
the mon of mark at that time, including a few 
foreigners, princii>ally Italians. 

Moiell*** discovered in a library at Romo a book 
on the legal practice of the church, written by »i 
iiKpilsitor of the 14th century. Ho m.acle uxtmets 
from it, iho outcome of which was the Manuel 
des tnqu^nteuTs, which, in his time (1762), made 
a great "lyr. Voltaire was delighted with the 
book, and thenceforward held Abbe MorcllcL in 
high esteem, and amused himself by calling him 
Ahb4 Mm-ds-lest because of his sarcastic and 
incisive style. 

Morellet’s first economic work was Rfjlexions 
8ur Us amniages de la Ithre Jalyricaiion tt dc Vusage 
dea toilcs peintes en France, 12mo, 1758. The 
object was to sctcuro freedom for the industry 
referred to in the interior of the country, Morellet 
did not go so far as to ask for free imi>ort of 
foreign goods. Probably he shopped lest he should 
alienate the Compagnie des Indes, with whom he 
was not yet prepared to quarrel. In the narrow 
limits of his Menwirs he gained a complete success. 
He introduced into France the most important 
work of Bbocaria by a irauslatio.! still m common 
use. Its app^rance two years after the publica¬ 
tion of tbe work itself {Dei JMiiii e delle Pens) 
assisted in aboUshing torture in France partially 
in 1780, and completely nine years after. 

Morellet’s great triumph was the suspension of 
the privilege of the Oompagnie des Indes, on 13th 
August 1769, in consequence of bis M^^re sur 


la situaU'yn aciuelU de la Cmpagnie des JndeSf 
Juin 1769. Neeker, at tliat time only a clerk in 
a Swiss bank, took Ip the defence of tlie company 
in ihe form of a re]dy to Morellet. 

The conflict with privileged commercial com¬ 
panies recommenced on the renewal of the mono¬ 
poly of the Indian trade, to the advantage, if 
iudeed it can be said to the advantage, of a new 
conqisnv in 1785. The impetuous Abbe wrote 
again in 1787, and re-edited the M(moires rdatys 
d la discussion du privilege de la Conipagnie 
des Indes, besides })ubhsbiug a reply to Abli^ 
<rJ5.spagnac, tbe well-known stock-jobber of the 
18th century. 

Tlie same year in which he was drawn into the 
controversy with the Indian company ho published 
the Prospectus d^un nouveau dictionjiuire du com- 
nierce, 8vo, a dictionary upon wliich he worked 
twenty years and then gave up. Peuchet pro¬ 
fited by his work in liis Dictionnaire universei de 
geographic commcr^anle, 5 vols. 4to, 1799-1800 
(years vii.-viii.). 

The translation by Didkuot into French of the 
Dialoghi sul commercio dei grani of Abb6 Gai-Iani 
(ff.v.), apiwared in 1770. MoicIIet quickly 
took up his pen in the cause of freedom in the 
export trade. Unfoi-tunately, error was more 
attractive than the plain truth, and with the 
public tbe Neapolitan Abbd had more success than 
his French fellow-economist, ilorellel again took 
up arms for the same cause, this time against a 
writer whose celebrity was yet only dawning, 
though be had already crossed swords with liim. 
Neeker, in La Ugislalion cl le commerce dcs grains, 
8vo, 1775, argued against free trade. In an 
analysis of this work publisbed in 8vo, 1776, 
Morellet showed all its weak points from the 
economic side. Again this time the victory was 
against Morellet. 

The Revolution now commenced. It may well 
be believed that the Abho did not lay down bis 
pen, but with the exception of a refutation of a 
book on, or rather againt-t, properly, 1792, by tbe 
Girondiu Brissoti^who, anticipating Proudhon by 
half a century, held the opinion that pixipeity was 
robbery {la preprUtS e'est le rol), the works of 
Morellet at this date ere political and literary. 
Ho died at the commencement of the restoration, 
aged ninety-two, not of old age, but by an 
accident. He was still in full jiossessiou of his 
mental faculties. Morellet’stranslation into Flinch 
of the Wealth qf Nations, though apparently care- 
fully*made, was never printed, see John Rae, lAfe 
of Adam Smit^ 1895, p. 359. He mentions iu liis 
Mimoirea that he met Adam Smith in Paris, and 
discussed free trade, banking, etc. with him, and 
that A. Smith spoke Fi’cnch very badly. 

[Laverguo, Les flcoTumisies du xmii^ siUU."] 

A. C. f. 

MORBLLY. Nothing certain known cl 
Moiiplly’s life, except that he was born at 
Vitry-lo-Fran 5 oi 8 , and was a teacher there. 
His ^orks would have been as little known as 
he was, had it not been for the socialists who have 
extolled the communistic opinions they contain. 

The first: Le Prince, les dilices du coeur, w 
Traits des guedUSs d'un grand roi et systhne d'lm 



ta>je gomemm.ent^ 1761, 2 vols. 12mr», is 
entirely political, and descrilios in ita different 
parts the duties of an ahsolutelVnoimrch. 

The second: Nanfrage des ties Jloltantes ou 
la BasIHitdf. th Pilpax; podinc Ji£rolque Iraduil de 
Vindieii, 176^1, 12ino, is a story in wliich the 
autlior declaims on the return to tlie state of 
nature in opposition to the stiito of civilisation. 
In his next work the author speaks rooilestly of 
this poem “os new in its sahjeet as in the con¬ 
struction in which truth is reclotlied in all the 
graces of epic poetiy.” 

Tlie third and last is : Le Code dc Ja nature mx 
It vh'iiable esprit de ses l<ns, de (out temps neglige, 
meconnUy 1708 and 1760, 12nif>. This biiok, 
wronply atlrUmted to Didkuo'I', is writhm in a 
dogmatic form. Troja'ily is almlislieil cxcejit in 
the case of things for persona! use. The state 
supplies work an«l living to all, the first accord¬ 
ing to talents, strength, and age, the second 
according to neetis. riiconsisteutiy, like many 
communists, he is in favour of family lifo and 
marriage. Fourier has borrowed a great deiO from 
Morelly. a. o. f. 

MOlUfAN, Augustus dr (1806-3871), born 
at Madura, Madras, was the son of Colonel T)e 
Morgan and descended on hi.s mother’s side 
from James Dodson tlie mathematician. In 
1823 he entered Trinity College, Camhiidge, 
and came out as fourth wrangler in 1827. lie 
was the first occupant of tlie chair of niathe- 
matios at University College, London, and hold 
it for more than thirty years. 

In 1838 De Morgan ]mblished his Mailic- 
matmil Treatise on the Tiie.oi'ij of Probabilities. 
and, subsequently, an Essay on iho saino 
subject, with especial reference to their Apph- 
caiion to Life Gonting&ndcs and Insurance 
Ojfices. In 1847 appeared l ii Formal Logic, 
while from 1841 till shortly before his death 
he was closely occupied with tlie question of a 
Decimal Coinagef 

Ho jiroposcd to make tlie change a very 
gradual one, by introducing the royal, a toiiLh 
of a sovereign, our florin, with its half and 

1 De Morgan bestowed a vast amount of uurowanled 
time and trouble on the projiagHiida of views in favour 
of a roform of the English sysleiii of moiioy to a decimal 
system of currency and notation. lie laboured Inccs- 
aantly with this view by giving evidence before parlia¬ 
mentary committees, in lectures to vailous scidntitic 
bodies, and In Uio Decimal Association (vide article 
Droimal Ststkm). The parlicnlar nSithori )io advo¬ 
cated was the “iHiund and mil" scheme, retaining 
our pound sterling and subdividing it into 1000 instead 
of, as at present, UdO farthings. Do Morgan may lie fiii i ly 
•aid tu have Ixiun, taken all round, one of the best ap)>ro- 
ciated and esteemed men of Ids position in the past 
wnoratiou. In tuition and tn literary matters, his 
v%.t tile aidvnd almost boundless store of infomiation 
were liberally given. I’ninstaking and minute resear ih 
was his slaong point. lie liad lost the sight of onoieye 
in infancy. The strain upon the remaining eye, involved 
by his constant industry in aceuniulatiiig stores of 
knowledg)-, ;pnst have been severa. The writeriionce 
had occasion, In a letter to him, to meution one of the 
Bemcnlli fomilv of ui'iUtemnticians of the last century, 
and spelt the name wrongly, that Is with two i’s, 
BemoiiiLli. “Oh,"rftpUedDeMorgan, “youhave deeply 
offended me. Pray, t^ayii keep In mind the personal 
Intemt ^ take tn one-eyed philOMohurs." r. h. 


quarter, onr ehilling and sixjxince. Ho then 
l>roposed to get the decimal part of this royal 
in the groat, a coin worth about 2|d., the 
tenth part of which would bo approximately 
a farthing. A. L. 

MOKGAN, William (1750-1833), nephew 
of Dr. PiucE (q.v.), wlfbso works lie edited with 
a memoir, occupied, as actuary'io the Equitable 
Insurance Society (1775-1830), a leading place 
among the pioneers of lifo insurance. The aim 
of Morgan’s fiuancial pamnlilcts was to show 
that the war expenditure mad added so enor¬ 
mously to the national debt that “if the same 
iinoxampled dissipation of the public treasure 
bo continued much longer, it must inevitably 
terminate in bankruptcy and ruin.” 

His works include*.—T/ic doctrine of annuities 
and cLssurancca on lives and sirndvorships stated 
and explained, fjondon, 1770, 8vo.—A licvicu> oj 
Dr. Price's vfrilings mi the snbjcd of the fitfances 
of this Kingdom, London, 1702, 8vo.— Svqqjlaneni 
to above, London, 1795, 8vo.- FurtZ respecting 
the expense of the War, 'Itli cd. rj<nidoi|, 1706, 8Vo, 
—An appeal to (be people if Great Britain on the 
pre-'icnt alarming state of the J*ublic Finances, 3rd 
ed. London, 1797, 8vo.— A comparative inew of 
the Public Finances frim the beginning to the close 
of the late Adimnistralion, 3id eil. Ijomlon, 1801, 
8 vo.— Supplement to alwve, London, 1803, 8vo.— 
A view of the rise and progress of the EquitaUe 
Society, London, 1828, 8vo. v 

[For Morgan’s actuarial woi-k consult Walford’s 
Insurance Cgdopocdict, vol. ii. ]•]). 596-622, and 
vol.iii.pp. 5-7, for biographical details, Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. xxxix. p. 40, and 
authorities there given.] H. b. b. 

MORnOF, Daniel Geoug (1639-3691). 

In his PolykisUrr ()jiiblislnnl 1038) Morhof 
clpjdores that ecfiiomic.s, whicli are nearly con- 
ne‘-t‘'d with political science, have hecii loft to the 
care of illiterati and liave not undei'gone a thorough 
scienUnc investigation, although they aro the 
foundation of the well-being of the whole state. 
The means hy which domestic wealth increased 
and preserved ought to he closely examined, for 
“the jireservation of economic wealth through a 
clever management is the basis of the entire 
science of economics and chreinatistics.” He 
recommends his readers to consult tlie books 
written by travellcr.s, and is a great admirer of the 
internal administration of France. 

[Roscher, Geseh, der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 328-320.] * - K.oa. 

MORPURGO, Emilio (1836-.»_ 39), born in 
Padua, an able economic writer. He took part 
in jiolitics, was a deputy, general secretary of 
public instruction, and devoted to practical 
problems in Italian economics, finance, and 
instruction. Ho also occupied himself witli 
science and instruction, and filled, w(|fh much 
distinction, for many years, the chair of statistics 
in Padua. Amongst his practical works, bis 
lleport on the Condiliom^sof the Peasants and 
Agriculture in the Venetian Provinces, made on 
the Occasion of the agraiian inqsiiry, takes s 



high place. This work is a model of its kind 
for method, for accui’acy, and the ideas 
embodied. 

Morpurgo studied the practical problems of 
hnanco and the organisation of tcuhiiical instruc* 
tion in Italy. Ilis scientific activity was chiefly 
applied to statistics, on*which*8ul>ject he has h-ft 
lieep Ijaces by^iis remarkable studies of demo- 
grapliic, financial, and moral statistics, and also 
In his historical and theoretical researches. His 
most!mportant work in this branch of study is a 
volume on statistics ^nd moral sciences, in which 
he collects and states the principal results of 
modern statistical research. Wo note among 
Morpui'go’s writings: Jm afathtica e le tcienze 
imraLi, Florence, 1872.— L’islruzione tecnica in 
Italia, Rome, 1874.— Tm, finanza, Rome, 1876.— 
fje. condizioni dei conUtdini e le co7idizioni della 
projjrietd e ddl' economia agraria ne.l Venelo, 
in the “Atti dell’ Inchicsta Agraria,” vol. iv., 
fasc^l and 2, Rome, 1882-83. U. B. 

MORR^, CoRBYN (d. 1779), writer on fiscal 
subject held /arions posts in the public service 
in Sootlafld and in England, and was an 
uphd.dor of the mercantile tlicory. Jlc aitractocl 
attonlion by a pamphlet entitled A Letter from 
a B^jstandcr to a Member of Partiamenl, in wliich 
be oxamircs the economic basis of the crown. 
Tliia letter provoked a sharp ooTitrovcrsy in 
print: replies and counter-replies embody 
‘•much curious discussion and information 
with respect to taxation and the expenditure 
of the public revenue for a Icugtbeiied period ” 
(M‘CuLi.oi'ii, Lit. Pol. A'coy/., p. 328). Morns 
also urged tlio impolicy of England’s iiisuring the 
ships of a nation (t.c. France) witli which she 
was at w 'r: hi.^i papers on this subject carefully 
examine t'.e arguments on the other side, a-d 
liypolhetical problems are w'orked out in detail, 
in ills on Insurance, the author candidly 
stales that in working out ilie subject ho 
started not from ascertained facts but from 
reflectiont of Iris own, and that these last ’’d 
not accord with the views of "a very ingenious 
and worthy merchant" to whom he had com¬ 
municated them. The reader is to expect “no 
infoimatiou concerning what are tlie present cus¬ 
toms . . . but ... an endeavour to establish 
the just maxims . . . uiion a fair open footing 
of reason and equity.” Ho adds that in work¬ 
ing out inBuraneo problems he soon found, as 
was not unnatural in a Cambridge man, that 
“ without the aid of some higher calculations,” 
i.e. of mathematics, “all must Ik left unsettled 
and loose, and bounded by general guesses.” 
Hence his problems arc stated and worked qnite 
on mathematical lines.- In 1751 he published 
some vital statistics concerning Loudon, and 
a little dator urged the establishment of a 
national registry-general of the population, and 
of the 'annual proportion of births to deaths. 
His statistical work ontjondonwas reprinted and 
brought nearly up to date in 1759. The scarcity 


of silver coin in England at that time alsc 
attracted Morris’s attention, an«l by working out 
the respective valtcs of existing gold and silver 
C'lin as bullion, he arrived at the conclusion 
that silver was scarce in England because the 
existing proportion of pure gold to jmro silver 
was as 1 ; 15iYA*ei whereas in the other chief 
trading countries of Europe it was as 1:14j ; 
and that theio was conscfjuently a teiiqitation 
lo export silver abroad, tlic gross profit upon 
100 lbs. troyw'ciglit of gold being some 40.\ per 
cent. The remedy, in Morris’s eyes, was to 
alter the English ratio of gold to silver to 
the continental figures. Ilis plan for accouut- 
keej)ing on landed estates grew out of his own 
need of something better tlian his steward’s 
rather haphazard inctliod of cdicoking rents, 
etc. 

The following works seem all to have l)een 
published in London: 

A Letter from a Pti/slandcr to a MetrdKr of 
Parliament, wherein is examined wMt Necessity 
there is for the Maintenance of a large regular 
Land-force in this Island, etc., Loudon, 1741-42, 
8vo. —An Essay towards illustrating the Science 
of Insura^ice, wherein it is aifmpted to fix, by 
jtreeUe CalcxLlalion., sereral important Maxinisupon 
this Sid)jcct,e.ie., 1747, 8vo,pp. xv. 61. —AnEssay 
(mmrds deciding the Jmp>yikant Qnestioxi xohether 
it he a National Advantage to IWiiain to Insure 
the Skips of her Enemies; addressed to the Jit. 
lion. Ilenry Pelham, 1747, 8vo, pp. 60; the 
impolicy and illegality of the practice are clearly 
sli' vu; 2nd edit. 1758, pp. x. 34. —Ohservatione 
oj the Past Growth ... of the GUy of London, 
1751, fol.—Ditto i-cj'rinted, and witli statistics to 
the end of 1757, 1759, 4to. —A Letter balancing 
the Causes of the present Scarcity of enir Silver 
Coin, and the Means of immediate Remedy, and 
future Prevention of this Evil, 1757, 8yo, pp. 
20.— A Plan for Arranging and Ualancing the 
Accounts of Landed Estates, 1759, fol. pp. 39. 

jM‘Cunoch, J^ol, Econ., pp. 243, 272, 
327.— Jtict. Nat. Biog., wl “Morris, Corbyn.”] 

B. D. 

MORoTADT, Ei) 1 tart> (1792-1850), professor 
at the university of Heidelberg, lectured on 
economics, finance, and law, and founded, in 
1834, a moirihly paper, J)er Nationalokonom, of 
wlriofc he remained the editor until the end of 
tlie following year. 

Morstadt ^blished a German translation of 
Say's Conrs d'J^conomie Politique, with an intro¬ 
duction in wliich he defines political economy: “ a 
science whose real object nii..st not be to dictate 
oracles to her high jirieat-s when sitting under 
their nocturnal lamp, but is to become t^e confidant 
of princes, the teaclier of nation.s, and the inter- 
proftr of universal history.” A supporter of free 
trade and an opponent of restrictive legislation of 
labuisr, he wa.s very fond of delivering* himself of 
curious economic definitions (see under his name, 
l*rof. Conrad’s Uandw. der Slaatsuyiss., iv. p. 
1280), and of editing other writers* works with 
critical notes; on the occasion of such an edition 



of Kliiber's VvhlU Law of iM German Confedera* 
tiony be was most uumercifully haudled by Robert 
voD MoHTi, bis colloaf;\iy and t>rmer eonlribntor. 
His own coiitril)utions to the Nationalokorwm. are 
all very short; his analysis of the tliree possible 
conrsffii of action which a government is able to 
follow with regard to population, is given in the 
already mejdioned article of Pi'ofessor Conrad’s 
llandioorterhnch, B. ca. 

MORTGAGE dead pledge — as distin¬ 
guished from vif gage = living pledge, i.e. a 
pledge taken into liic creditor’s possession and 
producing income which giadually pays off the 
debt) is the name of a security given by a debtor 
on properly remaining in his possession—the 
hypotheca of Roman Law—and thus differing 
from a security on property handed over to the 
creditor, which is described by the name of 
“l)awn” or “pledge,” the pignus of Homan 
law. In tho case of a “legal mortgage” the 
legal ownership is expressed to bo conveyed to 
the creditor, on condition that on repayiuont of 
the debt before a certain date, it is to be rccon- 
veyed to the debtor, but, owing to the influence 
of the equitable doctrines introduced by the 
Court of Chancery, the debtor’s right to redeem 
—generally called tho Equity of Redemption 
—continues, although the date for repayment 
has elapsed and cannot be taken away except 
by an order of the court (called a Foueclosurb 
order) which is not made absolute for some time. 

lu the event of tho mortgagor not complying 
with the conditions of the moiigoge there are 
other remedies open to the mortgagor besides 
foreclosure. He may, unless the mortgage deed 
contains any stipulations to the contrary, sell 
the property, or have a receiver of tho rents and 
profits aj^iwinted, or he may enter into posses¬ 
sion, and he may also enforce the debtor's 
personal liability to pay the mortgage debt. 

Mortgages of land and h: uses occur most 
frequently, but mortgages-of debts, reversionary 
interests, life policies, and other “chosos in 
action ” are also veiy common. Mortgages of 
chattels being deemed bills of sale (see Bill of 
Sale), are void if they are intended to secure 
a debt of less than £30, and must in other 
cases conform to the statutory rul^ as re^rds 
form and registration. 

An **equitable” mortgage is a transaction 
which in certain events entitles the mort^gee 
to the execution of a legal mortgage, and 
practically entitles him to all the remedies open 
to a lega.l mortgagee. There is, however, this 
r '^erence^ that a “ legal ” mojigagee having no 
notice of a'prior charge at the time of lending 
the money, has the flmt right on the security, 
whilst the priorities between “equitable” in* 
cumbranoqji depend entirely on ordpr in 
which the respective advances wwe made. The 
most common instance of an equitable mortgage 
is a mortgage by “ deposit of title deeds ” wh ich 
ib deemed Wb an agreement on the part of 


the mortgagor to execute a legal mortgngs 
whenever called upon to do so. 

A “ submortgago ” is the mortgage of a mort* 
gage debt and of the securities relating to tht 
same; a “contributory” mortgage is a mort¬ 
gage by several mortgagees, each being entitled 
to an ali<piot shaic of ^be mortgage deed. 

[As to Mortgages by Conipa>ieH, see ,))KBEN* 
TUBE. Coote, on — Ai'flilnirner, on 

Mortgages^] k. s. 

MOllTGAGE BANKS. B.auk3 and'othet 
public institutions whose ‘■only business it ia 
to lend money on mortgage, are much mors 
common on the continent than in England— 
Germany being the country in which they have 
attained the greatest importance. They may 
be divided into three classes: (1) Mutual asso¬ 
ciations of landowners {Landsekafieny Kredit- 
vereinc, etc.); (2) Mortgage institutions ad¬ 
ministered by government, or proviuoi#.! oi 
other local autljoritica {Landes Kreditkasseny 
rrovinziedhaitkcTiy etc.); (3) Oidi> ary joint- 
stock banka. , 

The first landowners* association was esta1{lished 
in Silesia by Frederick the Great, soon after the 
end of the seven years’ war (175C-1763), which 
caused much distress in that province. The large 
landowners of the province were compelled to 
join it, and they were all jointly and severally 
liable for the mortgage bonds [Ifandbrief) issued 
by the association, lilvery member vras entUKd 
to raise loans on mortgage up to a certiiiu amount, 
the borrower receiving mortgage bonds instead of 
money. It was, however, easy to dispose of their 
bonds, as owing to the excellent security which 
they gave to the holders they soon became 
a favourite investment. 

No profit was to be made on the transactions 
of the association, the interest on the mortgages 
being only slightly higher than the interest on 
the bonds, so as to allow for expenses of manage* 
ment. The supreme control of the associatien 
was exorcised by a government commissioner— 
generally by the governor of the i)rovirf»Je. 

Tlie success of the Silesian association soon led 
to the formation of other similar ones in other 
Prussian provinces, and, in course of time, associa¬ 
tions of peasant proprietors were founded in some 
places on analogous principles. There are now 
nineteen such associations in Prussia, among 
which the one for the province of ^hleswig 
Holstein, founded in 1882, is the youngest, and 
there are four in bther parts of Gemnny. Out¬ 
side of Germany they exist in ’s^ia-Hungary, 
and, in a modified form, in the rural parts of the 
canton of Zurich {OaraniiegenossmaGhaften). 

(2) Theabove-mentioned associations are mainly 
adapted for loans to large landowners, wb(»e joint 
credit is sufficient to enable them to issue their 
bon<ls at a relatively low late of interest; 
p^sant proprietors* associations do no^ have the 
same advantages, and are only available in limited 
areas. For tliis reason the intervention of-govem< 
ment and local authoriti^^ was generally felt M 
a necessity, more especially in those parts 
Germany wheiw it is customary ^/or one son to 



Uke over the father’s property, and to pay a 
money compensation to his brothers and sisters 
for their share in the estate. The first impulse 
to the institution of stale establishments for the 
purpose of granting loans to landowners was 
given by the legislation for the compulsory en¬ 
franchisement of land subject ^o nmnorial rights, 
which in most jarts nftiermany, though initiated 
at tlie^beginuing of the present century, did not 
become effective till about 1850. In order to 
faci1|^te the payment of compensation to the 
lords of manors, loans were granted by the state 
governments or pAviucial governments on the 
security of the enfranchise*! land, and this led to 
the eatablishnienl of a regular system of govern¬ 
ment mortgage banks. Such banks exist in many 
parts of Prussia and other parts of Germany, and 
^he total amount advanced by them in 1880 
amounted to about 418,000,000 marks (21,000,000 
sterling). Most of the loans granted by these 
institutions are repayable by yearly instalments. 
A curious combination of government and private 
agency exists in Mannheim, where the Rlu’inische 
UyitnihA'diihank —an ordinary joint-stock bank,— 
nas a sc^jarate dej'artincnt lor loans on agri¬ 
cult- ral property, which by virtue of a convention 
witn ihc government of the graiid-ducliy of Baden 
must be carried on without profit, and is under 
government supervision. Government hanks also 
exist in Austria and Kiis.sia. 

In the United Kingdom advances by public 
authorities on land occur in various manners. 
The advances nmlcr ilie Irish Land Purchase 
Acts and the Irish Land Act 190^1 (see Lakh 
LEO iBiiA'noN, luisH) ore for purposes similar to 
those for wh;e!i the German state loan institutions 
were originally establishwl; the pulilio works' 
’ loan commissioners are entitled to advance 
money on the ai curity of laml for tlio purpose of 
eonstrUi.ting dwell;,igs for the working classes 
(Himsing of Working Classes Act, 1890, § 'J,7), 
and the provisions of the Small Holdings Ait, 
1892, under which county councils are emiiowered 
on the sale of any small lioldings to allow part 
of the purchase money to be paid by instalments, 
and in tH.- meantime to be charged on the bind, 
also require to be inentloned in this connection. 

Special facilities have been given in continental 
countries as well os in the United Kingdori for 
loans in respect of the imiirovement and drainage 
of laud. In Germany, special banks {Landes^ 
eulturrmlerdmilcffn) wore instituted either as 
government cstabllshmente, as in Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hesse, or under the provincial authorities. 
Loans granted for these purpAes are in most coses 
specially secured and are repayable by fixed 
instalments. 

In England and Scotland advances may be 
made out of public funds with the sanction of 
the board of agriculture, and are secured by 
terminable reut-chargps by mi'aua oi which the 
capital is paid off in twenty-two years. Such 
rent-charges mny be created notwithstanding any 
eetilementa or entails (see the Public Money 
Drainage Act, 1846, and the amending acts). 
Similar powers are given to the commi^ioners of 
public works in Ireland by the Landed Property 
improvement (Ireland) Acts. 


(3) The authorities and institutions mentioned 
under tlie two first heads make their advances for 
public purposes aifd no$ with any view of profit, 
but there are numerous establishments, partly 
competing witli them, and partly supplementing 
th(‘in, which are in a position to make advances 
on terms not less advantageous than they, and 
yet are able to pay dividends to their sbaroholders. 
The first mortgage bank was established in 
Stockholm in 1668, but its example does not 
seem to have been followed at the time; 1835 
a Caisse hypoUikaire was formed in Brussels, 
but the first institution formed on the modern 
system (viz. that of a share company issuing 
debentures for an amount corresponding to the 
amount of the mortgages held by it) was tbe 
Orddit fonder de i'Vawcc, founded in 1852 under 
govei-nmont supervision. In Germany a number 
of banks on the same system were formed after 
1860: the Bavarian Mortgage Bank was founded 
in 1834, but did not begin to issue debentures till 
much later. The capital of these banks at the 
heginning of 1891 amounted to 332 million marks 
(£10i million), and the debiuitures issued by them 
to over 3000 million (£1.50 nullion). Their 3^ 
per cent debentures are generally quoted over 
par. There are also such mortgage banks in 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. In 
the latter countoy a new privileged institution 
was foundeil in 3890 {hiUnto iUdiano di credito 
fondioA'io). Tlie Argentine mortgage banks, and 
more especially the provincial ones, are but too 
well known in tbi.s country. 

In the United Kingdom it had been expected 
that the Mortgage Debenture Act of 1865, and 
t!'! Mortgage DclKinture (Amendment) Act of 
1870 (28 & 29 Vick c. 78; 33 & 34 Viet. c. 
20 ) might assist landowners, and on the other 
hand }>rovide sound investments for ca]>ltaliatg; 
but the result was very disappointing. The acts 
provide that the securities upon which debenturei 
Issued under their authority may bo founded are 
to belong to certain special descriptions, and are 
to bo deposited and registered in the office of land 
registry, and to be accomi>anied by a statutory 
declaration of a surveyor as to the value of the 
mortgaged propertie?^ and contain other safeguards 
in favour of tbe dclwuture holders, but the 
precautions imposed have not proved very effective, 
an<l the only important comj>any which availed 
itself of the provisions of the acts in question 
was recenily compclleil to go into liquidation. 

Tiie question os to the economical advantages 
and ilisadvantagcs of the various forma of mortgage 
banks caun(9t well be discussed in general terms, 
as the answer deiiends on the local circumstances, 
of which there is an infinite variety. The great 
danger of special facilities for mortgaging land 
arises in times of inllation, when they multiply 
the opportunities for reckless gamljjing; on the 
other hand it is an advantage that there should 
b9 special financial institutions for the purpose of 
making advances on real property, as it is clearly 
noj> within the province of ordinary J^auks to lo^ 
up any substantial part of their funds in such 
advances. 

Where there are numerous small holders, tbe 
intervention of the public authorities is almost a 



necessity, as it would not pay establishments 
carrying on business on strictly commercial 
principles to lend small suito? except on very 
onerous terms. Several proposals for T^aud Mort¬ 
gage Banks have recently (1912) been inaile, but 
none have yet hc.en established. 

[As to continental mortgage banks, see Buchen- 
berger, Agrarwc.'ien und Aijraijiolitikf ii. 97-190. 

—lleclit, Die Stadllichen urul itrovinzicUen 
Dodenkreditindditie in DeuUcklainl; and arts. 
“Landschaften,” and “llypothekeiiaktieubiuiken,” 
in llayidwortcrbuch der titaatsioisscnscho/tr.n. — 11 . 
W. Wolff, Pcoiih’s Banks, 1896; Agricultural 
Banks; Co-operutiM Banking, 1907.—Palgrave, 
arts, in Banker's Magazine; “Banking in Italy,” 
1909 ; “People’s Banks,” “Agrieullnral band 
Hanks,” “Land Banks in France,” 1910 ; “Bank.s 
to facilitate the purchase of Land,” 1911;—als(» 
Banks, Popttlak, in Vol. 1.] k. ». 

MORT(iA(jE BOND. Bonds issued by a 
railway or ollior corporation are .sometunos 
secured by the mortgage of some ]»avtioiilar 
assets or assigned property. American i'ailroa<l 
comjmnies liavo lloated many mortgage bonds 
on the London market, besides income bonds 
which are practically preference capital, a. E. 

MOUTOAOJi: DEBICNTURE. A dtd)enturc 
secured by a mortgage of proiierty. Tlic use of 
llio word does not, however, in itself give any 
rights to the holder, and may therefore in many 
cases bo misleading (see DiiiiENTUliK). E. s. 

MORTGAOKE. A creditor secured by a 
Mortgage (g.-u.) of property. k. s. 

MORTGAGES, liEGisniATiON of. The 
compulsory registration of mortgages in a 
public register is mnch more universal than 
the registration ol' land or deeds affecting 
land generally (as to which sec Land Reorstra- 
tion). Thus in many ))lac.es mortgages 
of land are not elleotive unless registered, 
although there is no similar requirement 
as I’egarda transfers of prc^^icrty {e.g. the 
Argentine Republic). The reason for this is | 
that the publicity of mortgages is desirable to 
avoid disputes as to title, and to prevent people 
obtaining credit by the apparent ownership of 
property not really available for tbeir general 
creditors. As in England mortgages may be 
effected of movable property a.s well as of land, 
a safeguard was required for the former, *and 
this explains the reason of the statutes requiring 
the registration of a Bili. or Sam? which, 
however, exclude the bills of sale of limited 
companies. A mortgage grante'i by a company 
is void against the li<piidator and any creditor of 
tl"* company, unless registered in the prescribed 
tnanner(Con)paiiiesAct 1900,§ 14). Anmrtgagc 
of land registered under the Land Transfer/fcts 
1875 and 1897 is ineffectual unless protected 
by the regisfraiion of a charge, or of a cautiori or 
restriction, or by the depositofthelandcertificate. 

[Morris, A Summary of Uic Law of Land and 
Mortgage llegi'dvationy 1896.—Ee|)Oita on the 
systems of regisifatiou of title In Germany and 


Austro-Hungary, 189C (c. 8139) ; and 1897 
(c. 8319).—Jennings and Kindersley, laiui 
UfujiHtraiion under the Land TTansf&r Acts 
1875 awf 1897 (1904.)] E. s. 

MORTGAGOR. A debtor who charges 
property by way of Mortgage (< 7 . 1 ’.). E. 

MORTIM KR, Tuomap (1730-1810), a volum¬ 
inous author and com]ulcr, 'ithe merits of 
whose work cannot quite he taken-at liLs own 
valuation, was a]q)ointc(l in 1762 Englisl^ vice- 
eonsul to the Austrian NethorlaiMlh. In 3 765 
lie translated NeiuvEu’s w(«*k On the Adminis- 
/ration of the finam'cs of France, 3 vnls., 8 vo. 
Mortimer’s most important work, the KtemeiUs 
of Commerce, Politics, andFmance, 4to, in three 
treatises on these important subjects, designed 
as a supplement to tlio education of BiitisV 
youth after they quit the public universities 
or private academies, ajqicarcd in 1772. On 
tlie Bai.anc'e ok Trade (q-n) Mortimer cKiims 
to have originiihd the theory that it dej*eiid.s 
on the amount of the toLil coniun'«i'e, carried 
j on to all quarters of the world, T)ie jwrlioti 
on finanee, while strenuously combating ‘.‘idle 
notions oi lefunding the capital ” of the national 
delit, contains some acule criticism of Dr. 
Brice’s view.s on a Sinki’<<j Khni)( 7 .k.), Iu 
' an advcrti.semcnt, prcrixc<l to a roinint of the 
book in 1780, Mortimer roundly accused Adam 
Smith of having jdagiarised from him, ai^l 
claims that the Blevicnt^ liad helped to juit a 
sto}) to fictitious insurances at Lloyds, and had 
suggested to Lord North the taxing of (certain 
luxuries, and to Lord Beauoliainp his bill for 
the prevention of arrests for duht for sums 
under £10. The Ehment^ exhausted Mortimer’s 
ntlem}»ts at original work ; for the rest of his 
ii|o he was busy willi work for tlie booksellers. 
In his old age he complnini'd to Istuic Disraeli 
of the hardsiiijis of his position. 

Among Mortimer’s other works wore : Eiery 
man his own Broker, or a Guide to Exchange 
Alley, Ixm.lon, 1761,12mo, 131.h ed., 1801.— 
Universal Director, London, 1/63, 8 vo.— 
o-ry of Trade and Commerce, 2 vols., London, 
1766,*4to .—Pocket Dictionary, Tendon, 
1777, 12nio.—C?erj.«ral Commercial ihciwnary, 
Lomlon, 1810, 8 vo.—A Gram-inar illus/rating the 
Princi^es of Trade and Commerce., London, 1810, 
12n)o .—Nefarious pracUce of Slock-jcdMng un¬ 
veiled, London, 18^0, 8 vo. 

{European Magakne, vol. xxxv -DiUionary 0 ^ 
Falio^iaZ Biography, vol. xxxi,.. •M'Cullochs 
Literature'of PoL Kconomy, pp. 62,53.] H. E. E. 

MORTMAIN. Under the feudal system 
the lord who hod a corporation for tenant was 
under considerable disadvantages. Hk tenant 
could not die, could not marry, be a minor, or 
commit a felony: thus a groat part of tne lord’s 
profits wore taken away. In addition to this, the 
great religious corporationSf such as the templar^ 
held royal charters granung them furthw im¬ 
munities. The matter was madf worse by • 



practice wliichgrew up during the 12tb century: 
a tenant would alienate his land to a monastery 
and bo received back as a tenant of the monaa- 
tory, thus depriving his original feudal lord of 
his riglits. This last process was declared 
illegal by the great charter of 1217. A clause 
of the abortive pre^yision^ of Westminster, 
A.l). ^255), wliieh was le-cnacted in tlio statute 
De Viris Keligiosis, generally known as the 
Statute of Morlniain, i]i 127D, made all aliena’ 
tionf to the cliurch illegal, whether made in 
Fkankalmoion oi*otherwise, without the lord's 
consent. According to later statutes an inquisi¬ 
tion, ad quod dainmim, had to be held, and it 
was only after tliis inquisition had shown that 
ncitlier the king nor any one else would sulier 
*los3 thereby, that aii alieu;i,tion to the church 
was allowed. A]>parently it was not till near the 
end of the Hth century that it was discovered 
tha4 any corporation was as had a tenant as the 
chureli; Jbr it was not till the statute of 15 
Richard A.l). 1301, that aliciialioii to any 
•orpoiuic bo<ly was subjected to the same laws 
as al'cnation to iho church. 

l^iidnlcs of the Ileidtu .—Pollock and Maitland, 
UistOT!/of Enijliah Law, Cambridge, 1805.] 

A. R. 8. 

MORTON'S FORK.* This was a dilemma 
devised by Bi hoj) Morton, eliauccllor under 
Henry YJl., iif'terwards eaidinal and archbishop 
ift“ Oaiileibury, to swell the contributions to a 
DenevoL iice tsee Rjsnkvoi.kkces), levied for a 
proposed war with Franco (1401). A clause 
was inserted in the insiructions to tlio com- 
niisaionors : “ Tl'at if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should loll them that they 
iiiu.st n< ids ha^c. liecause they laid up; and if 
they wcio spenders, they must needs h-yo, 
because it was seen in their port and manu- r 
of living.” 

[Hacon, Heiynof KingJlcnry Vll. 

(ed. Luniby). i>. 03.] «. l. 

MOSfuistom). “ Ju.s quod morilnis CO 41* 
tutum est ” is customary hiw, whicli is opposed 
to ‘Hex” statute law (sco Smith’s of AidU 
quitieft, art Jus). E. a. w, 

MOSEU, Justus (1720-1794) was born at 
Osnabnick, where his father held a high legal 
ollico. He Rtu(li(‘d at Jena and Obttiugeu frf>m 
1740 to 1742, and, afterwards practising as an 
advocate in his native pla^, won the esteem 
and confidence of his fcllow-citif^ciis, which ho 
rctainwl in several important public positions 
which ho filled. 

Rosoiier, who declares him, and not Hugo 
or Schlosscr, to have been the father of tlie 
histoncal school of luiv—u jm’gmcnt which is, 
however, not generally accejited,—pronounces 
him alE|p the gi’oatest German political econ¬ 
omist of the IStli century, and this on the 
ground of his possession of the following 

I Uortou't coQnoclJoiJtwitli ilifs dilumma has )><'en 
controverteil. Bacon, UUitory f King il%nry ViL, 
ipeaka of it as “ a traUitiun." 


qualities:—(1) his open sense, equally for the 
higher social facts and for tlio homely every-day 
life of conmmnitfc; (2) his thorougli acquaint¬ 
ance with, and warm feeling towaida, the 
people, in both senses of tliat word—the lower 
classes, and the nation at large; and (3) his 
mastery of Histoiuoal Mistiiod. He has not 
put forward any system, of ]iolitical economy, 
hut hia very numerous wntiiigs abound in 
original economic ideas, scattered through them, 
as Goethe says, like gold nuggets and gold 
gi'ains. Ho shows himself to us as a sound- 
hearted, healthy-minded man, somewhat way- 
w'ard and paradoxical in his mental habits, and 
“old world” in his views. He is opposed to 
the “liberal-rationalistic” school of Adam 
Smith, dislikes the highly developed division 
of labour, objects to generalising and centralis¬ 
ing tendencies, and looks with admiration and 
atlection on many institutions of the feudal 
period. It was well that justice should Ite 
done to the merits of that age, but, in showing 
that the principles and practico of the jiast 
suited the ex)ii1omporary social environment, he 
is sometimes led, like most lovers of antiquity, 
to represent them as adapted to tl)C present, 
when they are really and necessarily obsolete 
and incai)ablo of revival. 

How htrongly Moser iitii)r(*sscd Goethe, and 
what an tndueuce he bad upon his youth, may b« 
seen iu bk. xiii. of the WahrJieU vnd IHcktvng. 
Ihs principal work, which take.s rank as a German 
cl '-sic, is his Pairiotwhe Fanlasken, 3 pts., 1774- 
J778, a scries of short easays, which in many 
resju'i'ts rcmitnl the reader of Franklin. 

[Wegelo in AUg. Deutsche Biogr. —Schmidt in 
llandw. der StaatsanssenschAften .—Ro.scher, (7escA. 
der N. 0., p. 500.—Cohn, Uist. of Pol. Eeon. 
(see arts, ou Cameralistic Science ; German 
School).] j. k. i. 

MOSER, F^iepuich Kaul von (1723- 
1798), after having studied law at Jena, and 
been some time engaged in tuition, succes¬ 
sively entered into .no civil service of several 
German princes, but roused a vindictive ani¬ 
mosity against himself by hia bold denunciations 
of the oflicial exactions committed in the small 
German slates. His outspokenness led to hia 
bei»g sentenced in 1780, by the faculty of law 
in Frnnkfurt-on-the-Oder,to six years’ imprison- 
mont in a fortress, and a fine of 20,000 llorins. 
Ho however, succeeded in evading actual im- 
])ris(mment. 

lie was a fiequcnt and iVagmentary writer on 
diplomacy and public law, but is best known by 
his book Der Ilerr und der Dien^, geschildert 
v}^ pairiotischer Freiheit (Tlie Master and Hie 
Servant de])ieted with patriotic Freedom), ? 759, in 
which ho declares that “times are n<‘ar when the 
ch<#Do will not bo between good «ftid bad, but 
between bad nn<l worse,” and professes to bo 
ashamed to be a German, when he thinks **what 
kind of nxen most of the lieirs presumptive will 
bo.” 



Although he manfully Btniggles against the 
narrow and selfish Particvlarimm of tl)o German 
princes, he ia not a follower ofhthe French philo¬ 
sophers, but finds in St. Paul’s remarks in the 
Epistle to the Jiomam on the powers that be, a 
right exposition of the duties of the subject; he 
praises Mirabeau the elder, but denies that there 
only exists one model of a good goveniment. ilia 
own leanings are in favour of the state of things 
anterior to the Tliirty Years’ War. 

[Roscher, Oeach. der Nat. Oek. in Deutschland, 
pp. 629-532.—Bhintschli, Gesch. des allg. Stmts- 
recAfs, pp. 404-413.] b. ca. 

MOSER, Johann Jacob (1701-178.5), liad as 
choc^uered an existence as his son Friedrich von 
MosEit {q.v.). A man of great classical attain¬ 
ments, he was successively a lawyer, a university 
professor at Tubingen and Frankfurt-ou-the- 
Oder, a member of thogovernment of Wurtomborg 
and other German stotos, and founded an aca¬ 
demy for political science in Hanau. His un¬ 
guarded lauguf^^e in defence of the rights of the 
iMTidst&nde of Wurtemberg against their domi¬ 
neering duke got him into trouble, and he was 
imprisoned for six years (1758-1764). 

He wrote about 400 volumes and pamphlets, and 
is considered as the founder of thescience of German 
public law. He published a BiUiothek von oekono- 
mischenund Oameral PoUzei-sch/riflen (Ulin, 1758), 
and some dissertations on economic questions ; in 
his autobiography, he states that for a long time, 
cameralistics and tlie science of interior state policy 
had been his favourite studies. Roscher expressly 
mentions Ids Orwndsdtze einer vernunftigm llcgier- 
ungskunst nach der jelzigen Denkungsart . . . 
wrsUindiger RtgaUm (Principles of a rational art 
of Government according to the opinions and 
practice of intelligent Rulers), 1753, in which 
Moser designs to demonstrate that trade, the 
interior state policy, etc., form “ a connected and 
systematic whole.” As announced by its title, this 
iMok is an exposition of what was done in well 
ruled states of tli^e times (Engjland and France 
being often put up as examples), but abstains 
from doctrinal investigations of what ought to he. 
Although M<»er had some qnan-els with Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Pnissia, he derives a good numl>er 
of the “principles” he recommends from this 
king’s policy. 

[RiwullBJt, Gesch. der Nat, Oek. in Devischlnnd, 
pp. 441-443.—H. von Literatur der Slaats- 

vjissenschaften, il pp. 401-412.—BhintAihli, 
Allgm. Slmtsrecht, 2nd ed. p. 402.J b. ca. 

MOSSE OB MOSES, Miles (fl. 1.580-1614), 
divine, was tho author of The Arraignme7it and 
Conviction of Usury, London, 1695, which may 
be taken as a representative statement of the 
rix. > liberajcliurch view of usury (soe Ini'EUEst 
AND Usuby) at the close of the 16th century. 
Mossc distinguishes between the sin of nsciry 
and tisury itself. 

[Ashley’s* History, voL i. pt. 2, p. 

469, liondon, 1893. 8vo.— of National 
Biogiaphy, vol. xxxix. p. 184.) H.B. B. 

MOST FAVOURED NATION CLAUSE. 
This is Inserted dn many commercial treaties. 


It binds each of the contracting powers to'give 
to the other in certain matters the same treat¬ 
ment which it gives or may hereafter gii’e to 
tlie nation which receives from it tho most 
favourable terms in rcsjioct of those matters. 
Tlio nature of such stipulations will bo under- 
I stood from tho example, taken from 

a convention on tnido-marks coiif.luded between 
Groat Britain and the United States, in 1878,— 
'‘The citizens of each of tho contracting parties 
shall have, in the dominions and posscssii-ns of 
the other, the same rights m belong to native 
subjects or citizens, or as are now granted or 
may hereafter be granted to tho subjects anil 
citizens of tho most favoured nation, in every- 
tiling relating to tradc-mavks and trade-labels ” 
The concession here is strictly limited as to it? 
subject matter; but in many cases tho most 
favoured nation clause is niailo general in its 
terms, and covers all matters of trade <> and 
navigation. When such largo ey[)rc.s.sion8 are 
used it sometimes happens that a ^tate finds 
itself called upon to grant to a distant or ini 
friendly power, or even to a keen Commercial 
rival, privileges it has given for valuabVcon¬ 
sideration to a friend and neighbour. Nations 
who have aflojitod protectionist theories of 
international trade are likely to find themselves 
in this predicament more ol’ten than those who 
arc content to let commerce take its courw 
without attempting to control it in their oi^ 
interests by constant higgling with other 
jKiwers. The inconvenience of having to give 
to one set of foreignci'S concessions lor which 
j a valuaiilc e(iuivalent has been extorted from 
; another set has been avoided by means of the 
j doctrine that the moat favoured nation clause 
! ajiplles only to concessions which are gratuitous, 
an<l docs not entitle tlio jiarty which claims 
under it to privileges which some other state 
has gained by giving corresponding iirivileges 
in return, unless tho claimant also is content 
to offer a fair consideration for them. It can 
hardly bo said that this is a rule of international 
law ; but it has been adopted in such a large 
number of cases that a state which acts upon 
it cannot be accused of bod faith. 

English commercial treaties containing a 
most favoured nation clause will be found in 
-Hortslet's Treaties. The view of the meaning 
of the clause cifanciated above explained 
and defended in Wharton’s In \ational Law 
Digest (§ 134). T. J. L. 

MOTIVES, Measurable. A term suggested 
by Professor Marshall as offering one way of 
marking off tlio sphere of economics from that 
of other social investi^tious. Motives are 
measurable so far as they can be relied on to 
produce constant effects which can hi quanti¬ 
tatively estimated. Again measurable motives 
can be balanced one against another, as when 
we estimate tho amount of sacrifice a person 
is willing to undergo in order to procure a ^vea 



utility. Here the sacrifice and utility have 
both to be expressed in objective form before 
they can be economically measured. This is 
possible only when objects of desire or aversion 
can be freely transferred by contract between 
individual and individual. It is because 
econonnes deals pr^oarily«with such objects 
tliat^ibe scienno lias assumed a greater precision 
and exacteess than any other social science. 
This characteristic has made it possible to 
exaftiine economic pbenomena by abstract, 
deductive, and, tfven to some extent, mathe- 
ma<ical methods. w. K. J. 

MOVABLES. Tilings which from their 
nature are cajiable of being moved from one 
place to another. The classification of things 
*into movables and immovables is the only 
classification that corresponds with an essential 
difference in the subject matter. A leading 
distinction between movable and immovable 
property is that as to the latter, according to 
English the rules of inheritance follow the 
‘ sif iJSf while as to the former they follow the 

Jovm’iln. The lex »j(im decides whether 
anSirticle is a movable or not. 

[Sir Uenry Maine in^»7«>ni /iaio, London, 1880, 
traces the gradual development of the distinction 
in Roman law.] J. E. c. m. 

MtlLLl-dt, Adam Hktnrich (1779-1829), 
was bom at Berlin. In his nineteenth year ho 
Vent to the umveraity of Gottingen, where he 
at first occupied himself with theology, and 
then became a student of jurispmdence, in 
which ho was a pupil of Hugo. Ho afterwards 
sought to complete his education by the private 
study of the natural sciences, which he had 
prevlou dy neglected. Ho early formed a close 
intimacy wiiii Friedrich Gkntz, his elde by 
fifteen years ; and this connection exercised 
an important innuence both on liis material 
circumstances and liis mental development in 
after bfe. The two men differed widely .‘n 
diaracwr and in their fundamental princ.^iles, 
but agreed, at least in their later penod, in 
their practical political aims, and the friend¬ 
ship between them was brought to an end only 
by Muller’s death. The relations of the latter 
with the Junker jiarty, and his co-operation 
with them in their opposition to HAiinisNUERo’s 
reforms, made any public employment in Pniraia 
impossible for him. In 18W he was in Vienna, 
whore he became a convert to Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, and, through Gontz, was brought into rela¬ 
tions with Mettemich, to wlioni he was useful in 
the preparation of state jiapors. He spent tlie 
years 1806-1809 in Di-esdeu, being occupied in 
the political educnifon of JMnee Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. In 1813 ho entered the Austrian 
servietJJ and in 1816 accompanied the allies to 
Paris; he was ennobled by the emperor in 1820. 
In 1827 he settled a second time in Vienna, 
and was employed*in the state chancellory. 
He was one of the principal literary instruments 


of the reaction, and took part, as Gentz’s assist¬ 
ant, in framing the Carlsbad resolutions. 

He was a mati of remarkable powers and ol 
great versatility, a bom orator, and distinguished 
03 a writer, not only on politics and economics, 
but on literature and aisthetics. As Gentz 
said of him: “ He impresses us witli a sense of 
his superiority even when wo believe him to be 
on a wrong path.” His princi|)al work is his 
ElemcTde der Staaistitnut (1809), which contains 
the substance of a course of lectures which he 
delivered at Dresden before a number of states¬ 
men and diplomatists. He was, along with 
Gentz and Haller, a member of the school of 
politicians and economists in Gcnnany, which 
has been called the I'oronntic, as hannonising 
in spirit with the litei'ary scliool of Tieck, 
Schlegel, and Novalis, and looking back with 
admiration And regret to the church and state 
of mediaeval times. In jMiliiical economy he 
represcnls a reaction against the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, whom, whilst he highly com¬ 
mends him in certain respects, ho censures as 
presenting a one-sidedly material and indi¬ 
vidualistic conception of society, and as being 
too exclusively English in his views. Muller’s 
leading idea is that of the organic unity and 
continuity of the state and of social institutions 
in general—a principle for which he may have 
been in part indebted to Burke, whose JiejtedwM 
were translated by Gentz. The economy of a 
society, ho holds, is something more than the 
sum of the private economics of its members ; 
tlio individual must always bo regarded in rela¬ 
tion and subordination to the community. The 
capital of a country is not material only; its 
language and culture, its character and experi¬ 
ence, its laws and constitution, are true portions 
of the national wealth. The state is not merely 
a mechanism for the maintenance of order and 
the administr^ion of justice; it represents all 
the physical and ejiiritual possessions and re¬ 
quirements of the nation, and ought to bind 
together the whole iniitr and outer life of the 
people into a harmonious and energetic imity. 
Not m«.‘rely should it study present jiroduction 
and immediate gain, but keep before it the 
increase of productive pow'or and the develop- 
nftnt of civilisation in tlie future, and preserve 
for coming generations their entire inheritance, 
intellectuw, moral, and economic. Miiller con¬ 
siders Smith’s theory of the division of labour 
defective in not suiriciently emphasising the 
depondoncA of sucli division on capital—on the 
labours and acquisitions of the past—and sets 
beside it, by way of correction ami completion, 
% theory of the national combination of labour 
as no less important, though little more than 
iij(iicated by Smith. The practM sjstem of 
Smith might suit England sufficiently well, 
because the spiritual and material life of the 
people rested on a firm basis of traditional 
sentiments and old institutions reaching back to 



the middle agea, which cmitinucd to keep alive 
national self-consciousness and knit together 
the several social classes in I healthy union. 
But the ends thus s])ontaneously attained must, 
in continental counUiea, be affected by govern¬ 
mental action steadily maintaining the national 
idea and systematically developing the produc¬ 
tive powers and general energies of the nation. 
In the economic sphere, he defends a policy of 
restrictions on importation as one means towards 
tills development. 

Miiller’s strength lies in breadth and com¬ 
prehensiveness ; ills defect in want of definite- 
ness of conception and expression. Notwith¬ 
standing his eminent ability, he docs not seem 
to have exercised much influence on the thought 
of his own time or of tlic succeeding period. 
His project of a Roman Catholic revival, and his 
i-ctrogrudo attitude in politics, doubtless creatcil 
a prejudice against his general philosophical 
views; but it ought always to bo remembered 
that his doctrines, tlioiigh favouring the reaction, 
were not dictated by self-iatcrcst; throughout 
his career he iwlvocated principles essentially 
identical, and, in supfiorLing Mottcrinch’a policy, 
lie believed himself to be serving the highest 
interests of Germany and of Europe. Some of 
his higher tendencies, freed from mucli of their 
alloy, are reproduced in tlio writings of the 
historical school of German economists (comp. 
German School). 

Among the publications of Muller less important 
than the EleniMite der f^laalnhunsi, the following 
may be emiinerated: Die. Theorie der Slaafshaus- 
Jialtung und ^ire I'tYrlechritle in DeuUrJiland und 
Eiijland 9eii Adam SmUk, 1812 .—Versnch C7'aer 
neuen Theorie des Oddes, 1816.— VennisGhte 
SchHften Hhcr Sfaat Philosophie und Kunst, 
(2 vola., 2nd cd., Vienna, 1817)—and Von der 
NothiocndigHit einer thedo'^ucJicn Grumllaije dtr 
gtsamnilen SLaatswi-iseuechaflcn. und der S^taaiS' 
unrthschajt imbesimtlere, 1819, f 

[Misc.hler in Athj. Deutsche Biogr .—Lippert in 
Uandio.der SlaatsmmfenschOiften. —Itoscher, fVwcA. 
der iV.O., p. 763.—^KauU, Die Qesch. Enttoichelung 
der B'at.-O., p. 669.—Cossa, Introd. alto Studio 
delV K.P.y p. 320.—Cohn, Nat. (h-h, i. p. 12.J 

J. K. I. 

MULTirUOATION OF SERVICES is a 
term employed by Jevons {Sdentifie pTim^r) 
to denote that one of the advantages attending 
Diftjimn of Labour which arises wltju “nearly 
the same time and labour are required to 
perform the same operation on a larger or on a 
smaller scale” — in tho words of Whatkly, 
who seems first to have pointed out this advan¬ 
tage {Ledw^e on PoUHccU Ecmwmy, vi.). 
Thus, “if a messenger is going to carry a 
letter to the post-office, lie can as readily carry 
a score ” (Jevons, loe. cU.). This advantage is 
connected with production on a large sciie, 
under which head it is treated by Mill (iW. 
Ewn-., bk. i. ch. 9). 

“ MiUtiplicatiou of copies” (levons, loc, di.) 


is a particular but imiwrtanl case. "Whenbuce 
ty])e has been set up, additional copies can be 
printed without much additional expense. A 
similar advantage is aifci ded by tho use of “ in* 
teichaiigcable parts” (Marshall) in niacliinery. 

MUN, Tuomai?. (15J1-1641), the best- 
known wiitcr on the mcrcantiV^ sysLeiq was 
sou of John Mun, mercer, of Ijouion. As a 
momher of the committee of tho East India 
Company, and of the stamling commissic^i on 
trade (appointed in 1622, rcuppointed in 1626) 
“ lie was in his time famous amongst merchanls 
and well known to most men ol business, lor 
his general experience in affairs, and notable 
insight into trade” {Kmjland's Trcamrc hy 
Foreign TradCy John Mini’s epistle dedicatory, 
to Thomas, Earl of Southampton). In 1621 
ho puhlisliod, in defence of the East India 
Company, A Di.scoursc of Trade freon EmjUvnd 
inlo the East Indire, reprinted in thesuino yi^ar, 
in IhiTchas’s Pifgriim (1626), anJ^iii Early 
English Tracts on Coimiicrcc, ixindon, 8vo,»- 
18.66. lie is, howevi-r, best kiiowil by his 
posthumous woik, Eng/aiuVs Treasure' hy 
Foreign Trade, or The Balance of our Foreign 
Trade is the Rule of mtr Treasure, London, 8vo, 
1061, republished in 1669, 1698, 1700 (in 
Lewis Roberts’ Mappe of Goimaerce), 1713, 
176.6, 1866 (Jikirhj Tracts on Commerce), aw| 
189.6 {Economic Chissks, edited by VL J. 
Ashley). There are two well-known allusions 
to this work in Adam Smi'I'II’s IVealth of 
Nations, bk. iv. eh. i., in tho first of which 
Smith quotes the concluding paragraph of the 
fourth chapter: “ If wo only behold tlio actions 
of the husbandman in the seed-time,” cte. ; and 
in the second, states that “llie. title of Mun’s 
boolc . . . beoaine a fundamental maxim in 
tlie }tolitioal economy, not of England only, 
but of all other commercial countries.” 

Tlie imporUnce of Ainu’s work in the de- 
rolo])mont of economic theory in England has 
been pointed out (English Early Econ. Hist., 
vol. i. pp. 722 seq., 730). Tho date of its com- 
jiosition and its publication are of consider¬ 
able interest. It was published twenty-tbreo 
years after Mun’s death, by his son John, who 
states in the epistle dedicatory that it was left 
to him “in tho nature of a legacy” by his 
father. But it ajhjicars to consist of several 
short pajiers, some of wliich wei 'ritten about 
1622, and all l>efore 1628. Whether tho final 
fonu am! arrangement of tho ti'catise is due to 
Mun himself or his son John, there is nothing 
to show. Ch. i., on “ the qualities which 
are reijuirod in a perfect merchant of foreign 
trade,” probably formed part of tho “ Conner 
discourse,” to which be alludes in hisuddresa 
to his son, in which he proposed to teach him 
“how to love and serve his country, by in¬ 
structing him in the dutidl» and proc^in^ of 
sundry vocations.” The opening sentence, th# 



marked difference of style between this chapter 
and the rest of the treatise, and other circum¬ 
stances, point to this couclusiom In ch. ii., on 
‘‘themeans to enrich the kingdom,” etc., and 
ch. iii. on “the particular ways and means 
to increase the exi)ortatiou of our commodities,” 
etc., he follows the order •indicated in the 
oddre^ to his son. 'flie following chapters are 
taken up with (1) the discussion of the advan¬ 
tages of the exportation of bullion ; (2) replies 
to vdHoius arguniciitscmiiloyed by Maj.ynes and 
!MlSREiiT)EN, inthew controversy of 1622-23, and 
to the advocates of the debasement of the 
curreuey ; (3) the fuller diseussion of jioints 
brielly touched uj)on in ch. iii.; and (4) the 
method of calculating the balance of trade, 
piis. iv. to vii. cori'cspond almost verbatim to 
the Veliiion and lietnonslraticc of the (Jovemor 
ami Com}nin>i of Mcrcliants of London trad- 
iiuj^o the Last Indies^ wbieh was drafted by 
Man, and presented to the House of Commons 
in Octobi^ 1628. This portion of Einjland's 
'i'reasu. • may have been the rough draft of the 
yetiii 71 . * The dillerenoes between the two 
at rfuy rate point to tiie fact that the latter I 
was based upon the former. Chs. viii. to ! 
XV. are entirely taken up with the discussion ! 
of various arguments urged by Misselden and 
Malynes, and the advocates of the debasement 
of the currency. Ho objects to Misscldcn’s 
^)ntenlion tiiat the want of money was due to 
the uiHiorvahiaiioii of silver {Free T'radCt or 
The Mams Id wake Trade J!<mrish, 1622), no 
less than Malynes’s theory of the foreign cx- 
cbauges(7’//tf Maiiitcjiamr of Free. TradCy 1622; 
Le.e Mrreaioria 1622, etc.). He devotes the 
whole ' f ell. xiv to a discussion of the 
“atliiiii'able facts ” attributed to the haul ;rs 
by Malynes, whom ho accuses of “disguismg 
bis own knowledge with sojihistry to further 
some private ends by hurting the jniblic good,” 
t.c. by re - establisliing the oUico of royal 
cxehangti. In his first i/amplilet, Missi ien 
had been anything but friendly to Mun’s 
views on the East India Company ; but his 
second pamphlet, Th^f. Circle of Cominerce, etc., 

1623, gives unmistakable evidence of Mun’s 
iiinuenoo. Ch. xv. of England's Treasure 
apjiears to be mainly a reply to Malyiies’s 
CatOcer of England's Commonwcallh. Chs. 
xvi.-xviil, “on Revenue, cti.,” must have been 
written not later than the early years of the 
reign of Charles I ; while ch. xix., in which 
Mun disciisaes the fishing tr.ide, and quotes 
from the Dutch proclamation of 19th July 

1624, was put into shape not very long 
subsequent to tliat date. The last two chapters 
deal with “the order and means whereby we 
may dUiw np tlie balance of our foreign trade,” 
and “the concliisiou upoii all that hath been 
said couccniing the exportation or importation 
of treasure.” ThertPappears to be no allufion 
throughout the treatise to any event later than 


1624. No jwirt of the work can have been 
written later Iban 1628, when thorctitioii and 
Remonstrance waf pi'csented to jiavliaiuent, and 
most of it belongs probably to the years 1622- 
1626. The inquiry after the restoration into 
the desirability of legalising the exportation of 
bullion, followed by the act of 1663 (15 Car. 
II. c. 7), probably siiggcstc<l the publication of 
Mun's work^ 

[A full account of Mim’s life is given in the 
Dictionary of Eaiional iiivgrapluj. Tor otlier 
points in bis work see Enoi.ish KAiUiY J'lcoNOMio 
Hjstohv and PiNonisn SchooIj oi-’ Pojjtical 
Kconomt, vol. i. ]i]>. 719-737 (Exohanoku 
HoYal)* and the autliorities (lUoUd tliero. See 

MKllCAHTinE S\S'l liil.] W. A. 8. II. 

MUKICirALITY. 

Koinan, p. 829; Mediawal, p. 8s0 ; Mcnlorn, p. 831; 
Muiiiciiiul GeveriJiiii-iit in lii'lKimii, p. 8:n ; in l''Tanpp, 
p. 8:52; in lUily, p. 831; in Prussia, p. 834; in Uniteil 
Stut(!S of Ainci ica, p. 837. 

The term immiciiiality is ambiguous. Some¬ 
times it signifies a town which is trcjited as a 
distinct unit for ]>urpose8 of administration 
and sometimes the udiniiiistralive authority in 
such a town. In another ai tide (sec Apmims- 
tuation), it has been sliown that in a large 
coininimity it is nniiossiblc to concentrate tbe 
wliole business of executive governriient at one 
si>ot, and that the centres ol‘ mlininistnitioii 
must be multiplied. It has also been shown 
that most govcnmients have not merely spread 
tlnir official administrators over the whole 
, teriitory, but have enlisted private citizens in 
such portions of administrative work as imme¬ 
diately adect a particular neighbourhood. A 
certain degree of decentralisation and of local 
solf-govenimcnt is necessary to the projier ad¬ 
ministration of a great civilised state. Towns 
and cities have natura'',ly obtained tbe largest 
share of those privileges, and for a long time 
throughout the greater part of Europe local 
solf-government meant municipal sell*-govern¬ 
ment. 

Roman MunicipalUies .—Tlio earliest available 
instance of municipal self-government on a 
grand scale is afforded by the Roman power. 
Whilst the Romans established a univoi-sal 
0Tn|)ire, they never quite abandoned the antique 
idea that the city is the normal political com¬ 
munity, tJnder the Roman eniperoi*8 the 
Mediterranean world was divided into thoti- 
sands of urban communities. Each city jkis- 
sesRcd a more or less extensive territory, and 
within this territory certain powei-s of solf- 
govemment were exercised by tMCse who pos- 
sqpsed the franchise of that city. As tbe 
whole empire, or at least all its civilised por¬ 
tions, were thus divided into urban distiicts, no 
antithesis arose between url>au and rural author¬ 
ities. It was as though every English county 
were administered by those who possessed 
burgess rights in tlie county town, but it must 



be added that residence was not in antiquity 
a necessary condition of obtaining such rights. 
The Boman municipal sysiotn'was unquestion¬ 
ably a boon to the countries in which it was 
established; it served to keep alive the local 
patnotism, the interest in public business, and 
the spirit of public munihcence so apt to 
dwindle among the subjects of a despotic 
monarchy. Magnilicont remains scattered over 
most of the countries of the Mediterranean 
still show how nobly the municipal authorities 
of the Roman towns provided for the health, 
the convenience, the education, and the amuse¬ 
ment of the burgesses. It is true that muni¬ 
cipal extravagance and mismanagement were also 
common. Those defects afforded an excuse fur 
the interference of the central government, and 
by degrees the Roman muniei^talities became 
practically powerless. Finally the barbarian 
conquests wrought such havoc in the Roman 
municipal system that it is doubtful how far 
any connection can be traced between it and the 
municipal system of the middle ages which next 
claims attention. 

Midixval Municipaliiiea .—When the ora of 
barbarian inroads finally closed in the tenth 
centuiy, and the revival of civilisation brought 
prosperity again to towns, a new peiiod of 
fflunicijxal development began. In this period 
munici})al life is strongly contrasted with rural 
life. Feudalism laid its closest grasp ou the 
rural districts, where a hierarchy of potty 
princes reigned one above another, and the 
lowest class of the population were in an 
almost servile condition. Important towns 
generally succeeded in placing themselves under 
the immediate protection of the sovereign or of 
a feudal magnate of the highest class, and all 
the inliabitants of such towns were personally 
free. Thus' in the towns there was a scope for 
ambition and a security for hoarded wealth un¬ 
known in the country districts. In this period 
also municipal self-government frequently grew 
into something like political indepoudence. 
None of the municipal towns of tho Roman 
empire could have hoped to resist the will of 
the Roman emperor. But the municipalities of 
the middle ages had only to deal with feudal 
monarclis, whose real power was often as iit'.le 
as their titles were pompous. In the mediicval 
system of warfare, the means of atiitek were so 
much inferior to the means of defence that it 
was extremely difficult to reduce a large walled 
city, defended by a numerous and enthusiastic 
people. The burgess militia^ however inferior 
to gular trdbps, were often more than a match 
for the arrogant and undisciplined knighthood. 
The most superficial readers of mediceval history 
know how the burghers of Milan stood a si^e 
by the Empwor Frederick Barbarossa, and how 
the burghers of Ghent more than once faced the 
chiralry of France in the open field. Thus the 
great municipal t^twns of Italy became praotio- 


ally sovereign aiaios, aiju mo givau wuuiui|)»i 
towns of Germany and Flanders became hardly 
less than sovereign. Lastly, tho municiiMil 
organisation of modireval towns was to a large 
extent industrial. There is no room here to 
discuss the history of tho mei'chant and craft 
gilds or thoir rel-.tion tq the government of 
tho towns in which they arose. xNor is it safe 
to lay down any general law of d?vclopmoiit 
with reference to tho constitutions of mediaeval 
municipalities. In a majority of cases, perhaps, 
tho result was tlie absorption of power by an 
urban aristocracy of commerce and industry, os 
opposed to the feudal aristocracy of land-owners 
in the country districts. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was natural tliat modimval burghers 
should be prone to fiorco intenml dissensions, 
and to an exclusive local patriotism, not merely 
hating the feudal lords and contemning the 
peasantry, but intensely jealous of the poiver 
and prosperity of any town but their own, a 
fatal weoiuiess which was fully exon.’plilicd in 
the history of Flanders, and of Italy. At the 
same time the services rendered to civilisation 
by the mediaeval municipalities were incalcul¬ 
able. At a time wheu the bulk of the country 
|K)pulaiion in central and western Europe wore 
little better than beasts of burthen, the municijial 
towns were sanctuaries of industry, art, and 
learning. Their wealth was such as under the 
conditions of the time might seem incredible, 
wore it not yet attested by the splendour of 
their churches, of thoir municipal buildings, and 
even of their private mansions. But the con¬ 
dition of thoir freedom and power was tlie cou- 
tinuance of semi-barbarism witliout tho walls. 
When feudal anarchy had been suppressed in 
thq, country districl-s, nionarchs no longm 
ncfided the support of privileged towns. When 
the invention of gunjwwder had transforr.iod 
the art of war, town walls were no longer im¬ 
pregnable, and tho burgher militia became use¬ 
less against professional soldiers. The exclusive 
jealous spirit which set town against town, and 
class against class, mode impossible all resist¬ 
ance to a centralised despotism. From the 
dose of the 16th century onwards, the central 
government everywhere gained rapidly upon 
municipal independence. 

In England the history of municipal de¬ 
velopment was s^newhat difforan^. Self- 
government by tho free inhab nja prevailed 
there in rural as well as in urban neighbour¬ 
hoods, and the roproseutatives of the towiu 
took |)art in the county courts. Again the 
towns were relatively far less important in 
England than in Italy, Germany, or even 
France, for moduBval England was an ^ri- 
cultural and pastoral, rather than an inuustiial 
or commercial country. Thirdly England 
attained national unity and a powerful govern¬ 
ment at a comparatively 'early time. Lastly, 
the old free institutious were never overUirowD 



t& England as elsewliere. Owing to all these 
causes towns in England never 

occupied so distinct or so conspicuous a place, 
whilst they escaped such a complete enslave¬ 
ment as bel'ell municipal towns on the contin¬ 
ent of Euro[>e. 

Modem Munici'paUiie8.^-'^\o third period of 
muni^pal de^^lopin^t, which may bo termed 
the inoder^i period, may be dated from the 
French revolution. Tliat revolution, and the 
rovolhtioiis which followed it, have converted 
the despotic monaarjhics of central and western 
Europe into governments more or less popular. 
The same desire for self-government which 
prompted this change led to a demand for 
reformed municipal constitutions. In England 
/eforra came more naturally as the feeling of 
local independence and the interest in local 
aiTuim had never quite died out. In the 
Uny.ed Stales vigorous inunicijial institutions 
existed even prior to the seiKvration from tlio 
mother country. This new municipal life 
Uders iron) the ninnieipal Hib of the middle 
ages hi siveiul weighty respects. The long- 
continued pressure of the central government, 
and Uio changes wrought by modem civilisation, 
have lessened the contrast between town and 
country. Munu-iiuvl self-govemmont has been 
very generally extended with some modifica¬ 
tions to the j-iiral districts of this and of other 
Entries. Agudii, the inodern municipal 
tO''vn cannot aspire to ^mlitical indc{)eiidonce. 
Military itowci* is now centred in the hands 
of the national government to an extent 
never paralleled save under the Roman 
emperors. Las^^ly, the exclusive spirit wliich 
formerl) pai'tod tov ii from town, and the mling 
class of ©uch town from the rest of the citizr is, 
baa practically disappeared. Modern mimici- 
pal self-government is democratic, and the only 
dan'^rs which threaten its future are those 
incidental to democnicy, such as the with¬ 
drawal (ft'sensitive and high-minded men ‘. om 
public life, the loo ready locoption accorded to 
demagogues, and the pojmlar fallacy that too 
much money cannot he raised in rates or spent 
in wages. Several cities of the United States 
have aifoided the most alarming examples of 
robbery and corruption. It is not reassuring to 
learn that a common remedy for these evils is 
to a*ppoint some eminent cilizen as a dictator, 
for this is an acknowledgment that municipal 
institutions have no power of self-purification. 
In Germany it is a not infi-equen I ]»ractico for the 
municipality to onti'ust the administration to a 
professional expert. In Franco, and especially 
in Paris, municipal profusion is conspicuous. 
Similar tendencies have developed in England. 
What fmetious should be entrusted to a muni- 
aipal I'ody is a largo ar i complex question 
which cannot bo solved without wide exjierionce. 
Watching, lighting,-Sanitary control, and the 
ezeoutioii of public ImprovementB, are clearly 


within its province. Much may be said in 
favour of entrusting to it the provision of such 
articles of gonei%l use and necessity as are 
already subjects of a virtual monopoly, e.g. the 
supply of gas and water. But there is nothing 
to justify the belief that the municijMility 
should be sole landlord or solo capitalist in the 
town. There is no reason to suppose that a 
town couucil is fit to manufacture cotton goods 
or ship plates. The supply of men fit for 
municipal ofiice is small; the time which they 
can give to public affaiis is limited ; and mider 
the conditions of modern life much alteiution in 
either respect is not likely to be made. The 
tendency to ask of municipal bodies more than 
they can possibly perfonu is the most serious 
danger which threatens municipal self-govern¬ 
ment in modem EuToi)e. 

[Smith, J)idionary of Oreekand Roman Anti¬ 
quities, — liegel, (Jeachichte der Italienischen 
titiidteverfassung. —Villari, History of Flor&nce .— 
Perrens, Hiatoire de Sismoudi, RS- 

publiques Ilaliennes. —Luebaire, Xtis Communes 
Frangaises .— ZeWeVt Histoired'AlleTnagne. —Gross, 
The Gild Merchant, —Alice S. Green, Tovm Life 
in the Fifteenth Century. —CuuniughaJii, (Uroudh 
qf English Industry and Commerce, —Ashley, 
Economic History of England, and the general 
histories of England, France, Spain, and Germany.] 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. See ConpoiiA’rioN, Municipal . 
Metuopolis ; Municipalttt. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN BEL- 
GiUM. The words municifaliti, m/unidpat 
are not used by tlie Belgian constitution or 
laws on the subject; the words com/mune, com¬ 
munal have alone a legal standing. 

Under tho Dutch mle of the beginning of 
last ccntuiy, a distiuction was maintained 
between the administration of tho towns and 
what was call^ the “flat country” (le plat 
pays ); the communal law of tlio 30th March 
1836 submitted tho whole of tho territory to 
a uniform communal leg’dation. 

Accoi-ding to the constitution, the communal 
councils must be directly elected by the electoral 
body; their power extends over all subjects of 
communal interests, the contra! government 
haling only the right to declare void any 
resolution in contradiction with the general 
interest, anfl tlieir sessions and accounts must 
be kept open to publicity. These general prin¬ 
ciples laid dovm in tho constitution of 1881, 
have been further developed by tho already- 
mentioned law of 1836 which is still in force, 
except, as we shall presently see, fbr the mode 
o^leotion of tho councillors. 

Tho number of councillors varies from seven 
to thii*ty-one according to tho fi|fure of the 
population; no restriction is laid on their 
meetings; they meet whenever it is expedient 
for the transaction of communal business, the 
hourgmestre (mayor) occupying by right the 
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chair. Their right to iinposn local taxes to 
fui)ply the financial wants of tho conmum 
is far more extended than if' France and in 
Italy, and in fact, almost unlimited. 

The boargmesire, who is at once the agent of 
the king and the head of the coniviune, is 
nominated by tho king, who possesses the right 
of aelccUivg him even outside tlie communal 
council, a royal prerogiitive wljicli romaijis 
practically dormant. With the tchevins (alder¬ 
men, from the Flemish schcpciiy in mediJeval 
Latin scabini) formerly nominated by tho king, 
now elected by the council, the bourgmcslre 
forms the colUgc icheviTial, or executive com¬ 
mittee entrusted with the daily local adminis¬ 
tration, but in iiiatters of 6tat civil (public 
registration of births, marriages, and dcatlis) 
and of police, the bourgmestre has a distinct 
and individual authority of his owu and is 
personally responsible for public order. 

The king cannot dissolve a communal council, 
though he may cancel any resolution, illegal or 
opposed to the general good. The d<!p7italion 
j)ermanevl6 of tlie i)roviucial council is also 
entrusted with some powers of control on certain 
specified subjects, but, on the whole, Belgium 
is one of the countries on the continent w’hore 
local autonomy and independence is most cx- 
londed, and moat solidly founded on an almost 
uninterrupted transmission of trailitions and 
customs tiacing their oiigln to Uio nourishing 
period of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, etc., during 
the last ccntm’ics of the middle ages. 

A quite recent law (May 1895) has consider¬ 
ably enlarged the communal electoral body. 
Every Belgian citizen aged thirty and having 
throe years’ residence is now entitled to one 
vote. He may acquii’e from one to Ihi’ce extra 
votes, if he is married, in ])ossession of certain 
degrees or diplomas, directly taxed for a certain 
minimum amount, or in veceij>t of a ccrtiiin 
income. ^ 

[For the middle ages see I’rofessor Van dcr 
Kindcrc, Sikle des Arlevelde, Brussels, 1879, 
Alphonse Wautors, Les Liberih Cmanunuies, 
Kasai mr lent Origins et leun pTemiers divdoppe- 
mewfe, Brussels, 1878, and Pirenne, JJutoire de 
la Consiituiion de IHna}' t and Jlistoire de Jielgique, 
2 vols. (published 1900 and 1903). Several |ol- 
lections {Recueils des Ordonnances, des ancicnnn 
coulwnes-ds la Delgvfv^, ccyntwnes dej^andre^ Uu 
Jir(d)ant; etc.) have since 1850 been published by 
otHcial authority. 

For tho more pmely legal aspect see Charles 
Faider, £tud€S sur les GonstUiUions Nalioiiahs 

'’42), and d^OSilhistorique sur Ics insiilu- 
tiompr(mnc^daelcomimnale(ienBdgique{\Z^i). 
—For present times De BrouckSre et Tielemaiv, 
B/perioire dn Droit Adminisiratif ds Bdgique 
(8 vok, 18S1-66 unfinished).—De Fooj^ Le Droit 
Administrati^ (1866).—Leemans, Dts tm- 
Coomu'n^ss m Belgiqvs (1866).—Giron, 
Essai w# U Drmi Communal en Bdgigue (1862). 
-diivort, CVwMf/titoir.js sur la IM Communalt de 


BelgiqvSf 9th ed. (1S82); and Giron, Ta Dro^ 
Adviinistratif de la Belgique, 3rd ed. (1885).] 

£. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
FRANCE. Tho commune is the ultimate 
territorial and administrative unit of France; 
this name is now (^qually applied to the towns 
and thcniral pavishcs(pHrot.v.sCi)wluch used to bo 
lvc]>t distinct before the French Revolutioif. At 
tho time of tlielatter, the Asscmlldc CunstUnanle 
recognised the legal existence of about 44^,000 
communes for continental France ; the present 
number slightly exceeds 36,000, .-ibout oiic-half 
of which have a poj)ulafn>n inrL‘rit)r to 500 
inhabitants. It is generally considered tiiat a 
further I’educUon of this number by means ol 
the consolidation of iieiglibouring diminutive 
rural commvncs would bo dusiiuhle. 

Excepting Paris and, to some extent, Lyons, 
all Flench communes are regulated by tbe^aw 
of the 5th of Ai»ril 1884 on nnmioipal organisa¬ 
tion, which has rejn'ided or modilie*! the lormer 
legislation of 1837 and 18.'>5 ; nceoixrtng to the 
preliminary report presented to tlio chamber of 
deputies, it was inlcii led to bo “ a retorm most 
favourable to tlie exUmsion of coinminial free¬ 
dom." Tho following summary will show 
that space still remains I'or fuitUer extension, 
and that, witli the e.\(ieptioii of their everyday 
business, French muuicii)al anlhovities are only 
allowed to move under the ttdehi of tlio central 
government and its otfieial delegates, iXiapriJel 
and tho sous-prt'fH. 

“'riie munirij»al bo«ly of each commune is 
composed of the' niunieij)al council, the maire 
and one or several udjoinls (or dojuiLie-s of the 
malre^." Such is the text of urtiele 1 of the 
law. Tho minimum nnuibcr of innnicipal 
councillors is 10 for commums under 600 in- 
habitants, and progressively rises with the 
population to a maximum of 54. The maire 
and adjohUs arc elected from thr-ir own body 
by the mnnici]>al councillors, themselves directly 
elected by all male iuliabitantsabovo twenty-one, 
settled in tlie commune or resident there six 
months and not in actual receipt of relief from 
tho Bureau dc Bknfaisancc. Non-resident 
voters are admitted on their demand, if their 
names are on the list of tax|)ayers, but no!>cMly 
is allowed to vote in more than one commune. 
All male inhabitant^ paupers of course excluifed, 
or taxjMiycrs above twcnty-fiv< "aw of age are 
qualified to be elected, but tho number of nou- 
resident councillors must not exceed one-fourth 
of the total number of councillors. Several 
classes of state or municipal officials, such as the 
pubiio schoolmaster and priests, cannot b« 
elected. 

Municipal councils are elected for four, years; 
they may, in case of urgency, bo suspended for 
one month by the pt'^/cl of tlie depariihent, 
but the President of tbs. Ro]mblic is alone 
empowered to dissolve them and his decree m\a\ 



state tlie motives of tlie dissolution. IIo then 
appoints a provisional delegation of 3 to 7 
members entrusted with the management of 
urgent afiairs ; a new election must lake place 
within two months. 

The mairc aixl municipal councillors can 
draw no salary, but the reiiukursemont of actual 
expenses is pepiis-sive, and the maires of large 
towns sometimes are awarded what are called 
frais (h rejn csoiUdion —expenses for rccepLioiis 
andifiilcrtainmcnts, etc. 

Municipal counoils have four annual ordinary 
sessions, three of a fortnight and one for the 
debates on the budget which may hist six weeks. 
The jin'/ct and som-pr^fet may summon them 
for an extraordinary convocaljon, .so also may 
the malre who is lurther obliged to summon 
^ho council wdicnever reqniicd to do so by a 
majority, s})eeirying the object of its request. 
Ill ^his ease ho must itifonn the prffet, and 
only the sjieeified questions can be diseussed. 

The 7n^re is legally the chairman, except 
■'•’hen ns own admiui.stvativc accounts are 
oxam'*'cd.* A.s a rule, the mootings of the 
couill.l are open to tlie public, and an extract 
from the journals must be stuck up at the door 
of the town hall within the week. Every 
inhabitant or taxjiaycr is entitled to claim 
tlie p<u*iisai of the journals, municipal budget, 
and accounts. »tc. 

The sjpecific I’liiictions of tlie council as ennraer* 
ate»l by urtid bl ot the law are— 

(a) to rogul.ile by its ro.solutious the business of 
the commune. 

{!>) to give its o hneo when required by law or 
by the siqicrior nulhonlies. 

(c) to } ’’otijst 1 ? ne>’e.s.sary against the quota of 
apportion. ’ taxes assessed on the comvnine. 

{//) t) expre.ss wishe.s {rceux) on all subjects * 
local inti rest. 

(e) to draw up the list from which the prcfectoral 
authority •loniuialcs tlie a.ssmors for the apper- 
tioninent^f'' certain taxes. An extract of ah 
re.solutions is to be scut witlim a week to me 
suus-jn'ffd by the maire; if tliese exceed the 
range of the legal attributions of the council they 
are legally void and are declared so by pi'ef'd. 
Political wishes fall mnler this description; still 
the delcg.itos of all the municipal councils make 
up the bulk of Ihe electoral boiiy for tlie Erencli 
Senate. Every taxjiayer and any person having 
an itU^ercst at stake, is also ei^itled to sue for a 
declaration of nullity of a resolution within a 
fortnight. TJie council of state is the supreme 
jurisdiction for all suits of this kind. 

French commun/is are legally capable to own 
]iro}»crty, botli movable and real, constituting 
either their public domains e.ff. schools, 
hospitals, streets, libraries, ciiurchyards, etc. 
or their private domains, e.q. houses, arable 
land, fields, w'oods, consoli-.ated state funds. 
Houses’ and land nnw bo sold, rented, and 
farmed, but the terura of these transactioi's 
must ho approved by tlie superior authorities, 


even for leases, when they exceed eighteen 
years. The same appioval is necessary for all 
resolutions on rights of commons, on accept¬ 
ance of legacies and donations, if hampered 
with charges or conditions, or giving rise to 
opposition from the family of the testator or 
donor; for the comnniiial budget, the vote of 
supplementary supplies; the raising of extra¬ 
ordinary taxes or contracting of loans, if their 
principal exceeds a ceitain proportion. 'Dio 
foundation or supjiression of laii.'i must also be 
sanctioned by the pr6fcL Even resolutions, 
which do not require his sanction, only 
become executory one month after they have 
been notified to him. 

The council is not allowed to publish jirocla- 
mations or to enter into coiTcspondeucc witli 
otlienmniicipal councils, unless in a few sjiocifiod 
cases and always under the prefcctoral super¬ 
vision. 1^0 commune can appear in court 
witliout being authorised by Urn prefecture. 

The budget of each commune is proposed by 
the mairc, voted by the mnnioipal council, and 
.sanctioned by the pr^fd ; whenever the com¬ 
munal income exceeds 3,000,no0 of francs 
(i;] 20,000), the final approbation of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Kejmblic is requisite. Certain items 
of expenditure aie coinpiiLsory ; let us mention 
a.s snch the registration of birth.?, marriages, 
and deaths ; the repairs of communal buildings 
and public churches—for the latter in case of 
insuflicioncy of the means at the disjwsal of 
the ron.'inl de falyriqyc (vestry)—the communal 
share in the expenses concerning public instruc¬ 
tion ; the kcejiing in order of cemeteries and 
communal roads ; the salaries of specified com¬ 
munal functionaries, etc. The commune must 
also jirovide for the ox]>enscs of its ]>olice, 
notwithstanding the fact that in towns of 
more than 40,000 inh ;l>itants, the {icrsonal 
regulation of tli§ force belongs to the President 
of the Republic. Thus, altliough the maire 
is nominally the liead of the inuiudi»al iwlicc, 
his immediate suborunuKes, tlie comminsaircs 
of police, are in fact the agents of the 
jircfcctoval administration. It must not bo 
forgotten that the mairc him.sclf is at the same 
lime the oKcfed roprc.sentativo of the coinmime 
and^hc IocaI agent of the central goverinncnt; 
until the end of the second emjure, he was 
appointed by government, which lias kept the 
right to dismiss him. 

In one respect the communal councils are 
subject to the permanent control of local tax¬ 
payers. Article 123 of the law ciijjiowers any 
one of these to initiate at his own risk, and 
wdtk the agreement of the conseil dc prefecture^ 
“the lawsuits which he considers to belong to 
the ^ommuntf and which the couiicil having 
been invited to discuss has refused or neglected 
to prosecute.” The resulting judicial decision 
binds the oytumune. 

From this slight sketch it will appear that, 
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oinpared with other countries, the French 
iuuioi 2 )al authorities are confined witliiii rather 
arrow official trammels ' French ]iolitical 
tarries clamour for decentralisation only as 
ong as they remain in opposition. 

[See lea Controverses mr la J)keiiiralisation 
'dministralicf. in the lieime Vdilique et Parle- 
untaire (April and May 189.5), by L6on Aucoc, 
ho highest authority on the subject. 

French urban mimicijuilities and C07nmunes have 

double origin; in soutlicrn France they were 
enerally survivals or revivals of Itoniau Muni- 
ipia; in the north they arose during the 12th 
eutury from the i-evolts of the bouryeoisie gainst 
heir feudal lords. For this movement see Augustin 
’hierry, Leltres awr Vllisioire de France and Kasai 
\ir la Formation el les Progres du Tiers £lai .— 
nichaire, Zaj Communes fia^i^avic d I’Kpoqiu 
es OdjT^tiens directs (1890).—Guizot, Cours de 
Jlistoire de la Civilisation en Fi’ance, and numer- 
us monographs such as Flanimcrmojit, Les InUitu- 
i 07 is AfunicijialcsdcSenlia (1881).— Vson^Coviumes 
'e Lorris aiix XJP et XJ/P Siklcs (1884).— 
dry, pjtahfiKseancitfs dc Pouen (1883).—Bonvalot, 
/e Tiers Mat d'ajrrh la Cliarfe de Jleaumont 
1884), etc. The French kings favoured the 
mnitmes in their struj^des against their Seigneurs 
!ee Giry, ])oeu7ncnts pour les reJaiums de la 
\o7jauU avee les Villes au XIP et au XTIP 
1885). Two ceiitnrie.s later the towns had 
> submit to the royal power. For the period 
steiiduig hence to modern times, sec de la Poix de 
'rcminville, TraiU GbiPral du (touvemement des 
mmunau(/a dcs vUles, hourgs, villages et paroisses 
L760).—Boileau, Recueil de JUylements concemant 
i MunicipaWe (1785).—Raynouard, Hisioire du 
)roil M^Lnicipal en France (1829), and B^chard, 
{isioin du Droit Municipid au Moyen Age et 
uns les Temps Modemes (1875). 

For the present times, see Pawiud, De VOrgani- 
'tiion ADinidpale et Communalc en Europe, aux 
itats Unis el en France (1877).—H. de Perron, 
iiatdations vmnici}}(Llcs et provinciales compares 
1884), .mid the great work (li 8 vols.) of A. 
latbie, Trailii tMongite eipratique du Droit Piddic 
5 AdndnUitraiif (1885).—Yves Guyot, “Muni* 
ipality ot Paris,” Contemporary Rcfoiew, 1833.] 

K. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY, 
'ho law of tho 20th March 1865 is still in all 
ssential points the great chart.er of Italian 
lunicijial organisation. On four of <heso 
oints it is modelled ou the Belgian legislo* 
ion; thus tlio sindaco (or inayor)*i8 nominated 
y the king who can also remove him; the 
ualificatioi) of a voter is based on the annual 
ayment of one or another direct tax with a 
nnimum varying from 5 to 25 lire (.siiy 48. to 
:.) according to the population; moreover, 
wners of uiiivemity degrees, civil and miliiary 
fticials, jirofesaors, bearers of au Ifcilian order, 
tc. are ^lectors hy right, and unlet^red 
itizens cannot «votc ; in financial mattoi's and 
[uostions of communal property, tho control 
wer the rcbolutions of the communal council 
ather boloQj^^to the deputazione provineiah 


(permanent delegation of the provincial connoU) 
than to tho prefect; and, fourthly, tho gixmta 
rmnicipale comprising the aindaco and from 
two to ten asaeasori —the latter elected by the 
members of the consiglio comunale among theii 
own merabow—have corporate existence recog¬ 
nised by law, likoothe Belgian coUige ichevinal. 
In other points the example pf France was 
followed. Thus communal council^ have two 
ordinary annual sittings, not exceeding thirty 
days each, unless a prolongation be granti'd by 
the provincial deputation f for oxtraoiriinary 
sessions they must be summoned by tho prefect, 
acting either ex officio, or on the jictitioii of the 
giunta, or of one-third of the councillors, and 
in these extraordinary sessions resolutions can 
only be taken on questions specified beforehand. 
In the interval between tho sittings, tho giunta 
represents the communal council, to which it 
is accountable. In all deliberations concerning 
the builget, the prefect has always the rignt to 
1)6 heard. He, as well sis tho ^communal 
councils themselves, may appeal to the kin,"; 
against any deci.sion tnken hy the‘’provincial 
deputation in its controlling capacity, 

[Several paifer.s on lUdiaii Miuiioipiil Administra¬ 
tion liave appeared in the Bulletin de la Soci6U de 
Legislation Compare, 1877, pp. 97-126 ; 1881, 
pp. 266-307 and 325-344 ; 1882, pp. 413-430.] 

E. ca. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN PRUS 
SI A. The year 1808 marks the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Piu.ssiaii admini¬ 
strative system, and especially in the form o( 
municipal govenunent. The social and political 
condition of the counliy immediately after the 
Thii’ty Years' War demanded radical changc.8, 
if it was to maintain its individuality amongst 
the civilised natioms. The cities, after having 
attained, during tlie soc-ond lialf of tho middle 
ages, a large measure of local independence and 
general jirosperity, giadually lapsed into a con¬ 
dition of state tutelage. O'he 17 th *iind '18th 
(^eiitnrics found them stripped of every vestige of 
municipal authority and self-government They 
had becxmie cloae corporaiiovs, whoso officials were 
appointed through, and dependent uj)on, state 
j)atronagc. Tlio complete disruption of the 
country through the crashing defeats inflicted 
by Napoleon in 1806 and 1807 made this 
organic weakness so apparent to.the letuling 
statesmen of the time th' i^sitlve steps 
towards reiom were immediately taken. The 
group of laws known as the Stein-Uardm- 
hergache Geactzgehing forms the first and most 
important chapter in the scries of administrative 
rcfui-rns of which the legislation of 1872 and 
1876 marks the closing step. 

To Stein is due tho Municipal Coiporations 
Act of November 19th, 1808, which is stHl the’ 
basis of municipal government in Prussia. Is 
tho acts of 1831, 1860,%nd 1853, whiob latter 
is at present in force, modificatioiia In a om- 


lorvative spirit were introduced tending towards 
a somewhat stricter control of munici|jal action 
by the central govonimcnt.^ 

The general charaetcristics of municipal 
government in Pruasia lind such distinct expres¬ 
sion in the organisation of the administration 
of liorlin that the description of the latter gives 
an adgquate idea of Hie general system. 

The general city administration of Berlin is in 
the hands of an Eidllutive Board or Magistral; 
a MuiicijMil Council; and a series of Jk-imtations 
or committees, th% nature of which we shall 
liave occasion to examine. 

The Executive Board {Magistral ).^—Tliis 
board occupies a twofold position. It is cn- 
trasted witli the execution of purely city aifairs, 
^iid is also the representative of the state for 
the exercise of the more general or state hinc- 
tions. In the former of these capacities it is 
res^iisible to the municipal council, in the 
latter to the central government* It is comi)osed 
of .1 chi^mayor, vice-mayor, and thirty-two 
'Iderinen. Of these thirty-four ofliccs, seventeen 
are i rofoa^onal in character, and therefore paid ; 
the femainiiig seventeen unsalaried or honorary, 
to which every citizen is eligible. Acceptance 
of the unsalaried ofliccs is obligatory. All 
mcnibei’S of the executive board are elected by 
the city council, the salaried iiiciiibeis for a 
^riod of tvelvc, the unsalaried for six years. 
a[\ arc re-eligible, and the salaried oflices are 
p)-actically life })ositions. 

The mayor is the presiding oflicer of this 
board, and has the legal right to veto its 
decisions.* Where the l>oard and the mayor 
are in actual '-onflirt the ultimate decision is 
placed In the hands of the supreme adminis¬ 
trative court {(ihcrverwaHungsgcricld), I ■ 
necessary to examine briefly the method of 
settling these disputes, as this illustrates one o'* 

1 It in imiKJitAiit to note tlial tlie Prussian system 
inukus xrv c'’'ar distini'lion bolwcon urUui uiid rural 
uoniinnmU s, and Uiat tlie laws applying to es' ’• are 
anthely diirercnt. In tins I'espoo.t it dill'ers ouuroly 
from the Fionch system of local government, where no 
such distinction is made, the same toim of local goveni- 
ment applying there to both uibuu and rural coin- 
tunnities. 

3 The salaries of the most important ofliccs in the city 
goveiTirocnt are as follows: 

111 the executive boaid Mie niiniiniim o'iitpcnsalion 
of paid members is 7000 marks. Tlicse salat ics are 
Increased from year to year in proportion to Uie tm-in 
of scjvice. 

The highest salary of a rcgular^noinlier of the execu¬ 
tive board is at present 11,000 marks. 

The mayor receives 80,000 marks. 

The vioe-muyur 16,000 marks. 

The salaries of chiefs of departments range from 3000 
to 6000 marks. A few, such as the su]>erinUmdent of the 
city insane asylum, receive as much as 9000 marks. 

Mem^rs of the town council receive no '‘ompensation. 

6 It is to be noted that'the govnriiinent of Berlin is re¬ 
presentative of the municipal system in the seven eastern 
provinces of Frussio. In the western provinces a system 
more closKy resemhling the system of the French com- 
munes is to be found. 

< Very few instances of the exercise of the right have 
oeourred, so that It isalmo^ looked upon as non-existent. 
It has nevertheless civ# the mayor a very sf'ong 
lnfiuence.moralif not legal, in determining the policy of 
thebo^- • 


the leading features of the Prussian administra¬ 
tion. The (jues^on of tho jurisdiction of the 
administrative couits and tho semi-judmial 
bodies, which has acquired such importance 
since the reforms of 1872, 1876, and 1883, is 
exceedingly complicated. Tlioy are intended 
to settle such administrative dis])ute.s as may 
arise between the citizen and the public ad- 
ministralion and between tho various organs of 
the local or general administration. In cases 
where such dillerences have arisen between the 
executive board and the municipal council, the 
general rule is an aitpeal to the district com¬ 
mittee ^ as admiiiiatrativo court of tho first 
instance, and to the siqireme administrative 
court for final decision. Ik-ilin oilers an excep¬ 
tion to this general ndc, for in cases of sucli 
difforcnces the supreme administrative court 
acts a.s first and final resort. 

Qlie vice-mayor acts as substitute to the 
mayor in the details of his administrative 
duties. The remaining fifteen salaried members 
of tho executive board are os follows:—two 
corporation counsel, two school councillors, two 
city architects, a city treasurer, and eight 
additional members. It is cliamotcristic of the 
Piussiun system that tho incumbents for these 
salaried olliccs are chosen from all parts of the 
kingdom. Tho office of mayor in tlio lai’gcr 
towns is a purely professional one. Men who 
have gained a reputation as efficient adminis¬ 
trators ui the smaller dries are called to fill the 
important offices in more important centres. 
The choice of the city council for both salaried 
and non-salaried members of the executive board 
requires the approval of the provincial govern¬ 
ment. This apparently far-rcaching restriction 
I on local self-government is, as a general rule, a 
j mere matter of form. It is to this executive 
' bfiard that the gicat hulk of the general city 
administration |p.lls. In addition to its e.xccutive 
i functions it may be regarded as constituting a 
part, at least, of the legislative branch of the 
city govorumeiit, iiuisn.nch as all decisions of 
the niiniicii>al council require the approval of 
the exv' utivc board. That this combination of 
executive and legislative powers makes the 
executive boaid by far the most important of 
theiOrgans of the city administration is evident. 
In cases whgro the city council and the execu¬ 
tive board come into conflict tlio supreme 
wlministralive court decides, upon the appeal 
of cither Iwdy. 

The detailed control and general adininistra- 
rive supeiwiaion of the various municipal 
departments is exorcised by the cbRimittees, or 
deputations already mentioned. We have here 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the 

1 ^lils committee is compose'l of the district president, 
two members appointed by the king, and four citirens 
elcutod by tlie pnivincial committee. Although Berlin 
lias such a committee, it does not exercise the sams 
extensive functions as in other parto of the kingdom: 
its constitution is also somewhat different. 
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Jilin administrative system. It is an attempt 
bring about a jicraonal union between the 
:ecutivo and legislative brihclioa of the city 
ivommeiit and the gcnenil biKly of citizens, 
heso conimittoes arc made up of city couiicil- 
icn and private citizens, elected by the city 
mncil, to whom the executive hoard adds a 
-imhcr of its members. One of the latter acts 
I i)residiiig olliccr. The exact proportion of 
:j>rcscnlation from the various bodies is deter* 
ined by miniiciiKil oi*diiianco. There are at 
resent the following dqndaUons: —on taxation 
id military affairs, poor-law administration, 
;reets and public buildings, street clwining, 
ihools, city property, parks, pensions, fuel, 
ationcry, public health, statistics, street 
ghting, water-works, siivings ■ banka, gym- 
istics, and industrial schools. The heads of 
1C various municijial departments are, for the 
lost part, experts entrusted with the executive 
olicy of their jiarticular department, and arc 
wponsihle to these deputations for their financial 
lid administrative methods. 

The MunidiHil Council. —Tlio Icailing feature 
f the rimsian Munici|)al Corporations Act is 
le absence of any niimilo and detailed grant 
f power, either to the city as a whole or to 
le municj])al council in particular. On the 
tie liaiid, its competency is limited by the 
eneral sphere of municipal action, and, on the 
thcr by the ]) 0 wcr.s expressly and exclusively 
ested in the executive hoard. Not only is it 
liarged—in connection, as a rule, with the 
xecutive board—with the financial and general 
dministrativo legislation, but it also exercises a 
trong control over the imroly executive acts 
f the city administration. This is done 
hrough a series of stiinduig committees cn- 
rusted with the examination of the accounts, 
ontracts, and other acts of the various depart- 
neuts. It is, however, iinpor(,aiit to note that 
he executive branch is not compelled to (yirry 
>ut the will of the city council, unless this 
neets with its api»roval. In order that this 
onfliet may bo avoided as far as possible, the 
xecutivo board has the right, and, upon the 
lemand of tlie city council, may be required, 
0 send representatives to the meeliDgs of the 
louncil. The (.ity council is elected by thttilax- 
layers through what is known as the Oiru-class 
ystem, adopted in 1S49 for state llections, and 
oon after incorporate^l in the Municipal (’or* 
lorations Act. The tax-jiayers arc, ff»r purposes 
»f electing members of the inunioi|)al council, 
'roujiod into three classes, according to the 
nii»unt of^direct taxes paid by each. The 
irst class comprises those among the most 
icavily-taxed inhabitants wbase total coutribn- 
don is oneithird of the aggregate. They fleet 
me • third of the city councillors. The next 
^on*.. paying an equal amount, i.e. another 
third cf the loW sum, elect the same number, 
riie remaining qualified ^'ote^ elect U)C final 


third of the total number of city councillors. 
It is evident that, according to this system, the 
wealth of the community really determines the 
charartor of the inunicipl council. Thus in 
1887,with 0849Voters of the firet class, 17,730 
of the second, and 192,274 of the lhii*d, a 
comparatively smwll iwrccntago of the popula¬ 
tion of Ilerlin exercised tlie cont’-olliiig yoice in 
the election of its council. 

To the general rule of local solf-govcmmcnl 
in the various munieijjal dcpirtnicnta, there is 
one imjwrtant exception, .vhich is, however, 
not peculiar to Berlin, hut characteristic of all 
the large Prussian cities. In all the smaller 
communities, the mayor is entnisted with the 
jroliee administration. In cities the population 
of which exceeds 10,000, the minister of tb*’ 
interior lias the power to jilace an official 
appointed by and responsible to him at the 
head of the police service. Ho is known a** tlit 
president of police (j^olizci-jiraMdent). Ho has 
charge of the department of publ’C safety ir 
the narrower sense of the term. The othc! 
branches of the police service, i.e. shell as a« 
not immediately c<»ncorncd with the prefierva 
lion of peace and order, like the health, trade, 
and building |K>Iioe, remain a part of the citj 
administration projicr. 

The cost of the police service is paid out o 
the state treasury, but the city is required ^t< 
contribute 2j marks per capita of population 
This represents hardly onc-lhird the entire cost. 

To sum uj) the general characteristics of tin 
Prussian system, we Imd in the first phice • 
strong tendency towaids decentralisation, ii 
order directly to intere.st a largo body of citizen 
in the woi-k of public adiniiiistratiou. In th- 
yarious deputations, jwor-law commissioners 
waid jirovosts, and the like, nearly 10,000 o 
Berlin’s citizens arc devoting some of thei 
hc.st energies to the city’s welfare. 

The city council, while possessing importan 
legislative functions, exerci.scs an importan 
control over the acts of the executive board 
The position of the latter both as executiv 
branch of the city government and uppe 
chamber of the legislative branch, gives it tli 
prejionderaliiig iiilluence in determining th 
general policy of the city administratioi: 
The uniipie position occupied by the depuiatioi- 
is another of the •distinguishing features of th 
Prussian municijial system. d finally, th 
fact that at the head of the several municijn 
deparimeiiis, and determining their executiv 
jiolicy, we find a series of exi»erta who ai 
devoting their undivided attention to tli 
gradual development of their particulp 
departments, is of the utmost importance i 
explaining the admirable methods pftreued o 
the more technical sides of municipal .actioi 

1 Althoupli lU'rlln pays marks per capita, t1 
siiinller citios pay a much smaller «um. llie pi 
capita contribution is gradinj accontlii|; to population. 



Through ihia happy combination of individual 
responsibility and popular control, tho adininis- 
tiution of Bci'liu lias reached a degree of 
elhciency to wliich jicrhaijs no other of the 
great cities of tho world can olfor a jiaiallel. 

[Gueist, R. von, The Government of Jieilin, Con- 
iemjmarj/ llcoieiOy ^‘^6-1. — leidig, Prcussibciccs 
jSVac/^^Poll:u^], James, Berlin; A Slndy in 
Municipal (^overnmaity London, 1893, lilackwood 
and Sons.—Itowe, L. S., iJie (Hemcindeftnanzcn 
vonl^Un und ParUy Jena, 1893, Gustav Fisclicr. 
—Schnen, Paul, I)i^ Organizalion der stddtvichcn 
Verioaltung in — llirtli’s Annalcn des 

DriUsclicn BeicJiJiy 1891, Nos. 9, 10, and 11.— 
SteHutihageii, Blo.dti.\c]i.e. Vertratlung und Verfan- 
s'ling in PreusseUy Beilin, 1887.—Shaw, Albert, 
Afvuiripal (Jorcrnmrnt in ConiinaUal Jiimipe, 
Js^ew Yoik, 189rt.l UK.n. 

J1 nNI(: I PA L G0 V 1<:ItN M F.N'P IN UNITKT) 
STATES OK AM ERICA (I'rnnkylvania, 
Ph».viiki,I‘HIA). In consKieiing the (jmstion 
(►fmnnicipal goveniniont in IhoUnitc*! Slates, it 
U ne‘iw)lo hear in mind llie dislimdinii be- 
tlie^meiic.iit and tlie continental coiKtcjd 
of tlie a'unieijality. In the former the munici¬ 
pality is the creaturo of tlie legi.slature, witli 
clearly ami minutely delliicd powers, winch form 
tlio absolute limits to its action. No general 
Sj'hcrc of municipal action, within tho limits of 
which it may exen iao its own discretion without 
tjje menace ol interference on ibo pait of tlio 
state Icgislatiuo, is iceogniscd. On the Euio- 
j)ean conlinent we find a much bioader view 
prevailing. 'I'bc law distinctly recognises a 
iicld of niuiiicipal action, with wliieli the 
central government can in no wise, or at b'ast 
only in extreme eases, iutorfcie. Tho continual 
interference of the stale legislature in municipal 
all'airs has been one of the cluu act eristic feaUiw 
of municipal dovelopmcnt in tlie United States. 
Tlie large cities have been the greatest sulfeiers 
in this Y> "^pect, and tlieir history and jucserit 
coiiditioi^ cinnot be understood without a dis¬ 
tinct lecogiiition of this fact. 

The munieijMil system of the state of Peiinsyl- 
vania recognises two kinds (»f municipal eorpo .i- 
tions ;—boroughs and cities. Tho former is, 
in general, an incovjioratcd township or portion 
of a township or townships, with hss than 
10,000 inhabitants. The cities are for pur¬ 
pose of government divided into three distinct 
classes.^ The effect of thi^divisiou upon the 
question of state interforcuco in municipal 
affairs wo shall have occasion to examine 
wlicu treating of the municipal provisions in 
the state conrtitulion. Tho three classc-s above 
mentioned ai'o os follow;s : 

1. Those containing a populativU of 600,000 or 

over. 

2. Thos^ with less than 600,000 but exceeding 

100,000. 

8. Those with less thyi 100,000. 

• Act, 8lh Way 1889, Pn. Laws, p. 13S, 1. Act hold 
(0 be cuiiotitutli^^ia], sue Wheeler v. Philu. 77, Pa. S47. 


While the diircrences in the form of govern¬ 
ment of these parlous cla.Ksos of cities are 
important, the existing organisation of the city 
«•! Philadelpliia is sulHcicntly typical to give 
a gcneml idea of muiuci[)al organisation in 
Pennsylvania. The main diircrences relate R' 
tlie mimbei-, power, and dutie.s of olliccrs. 

In order to understand Philadclpiiia’s present 
form of govermnciit, which only dates from 
1919, it is nccc.ssary to contrast it with its 
predecessor. The perio<l of “close corporate” 
I'xi.stcncc, w'liieh form bad been diafted by 
JN'im in bis charier of 1701, after Engli.sb 
models, came to an end in 1789, wlnm a 
modem niunicijial eorjtoration was cieated. 
The liistoiy of tile city’s administration from 
this period down to its rcorganisitiou in 1919 
show's tiiat it was impossible to obtain eilic.ient 
government with a deeentialised .system, so 
long as the attitude of tlie citizens toward.s 
their municipalities remained what it was. 
The mayor, who was oiiginally a member of 
councils, .soon ceased to be so. The mode of 
liis election also undeiwent i.uli<-al changes. 
At fust ho was elected by the ablermeii; this 
plan was followed by a system of election by 
councils; and it was not until 1839 that 
election by tho people was intioduccd. Nor 
did the extent of his tniwcr remain the same. 
The iieriod immediately succeeding the intro¬ 
duction of popular election of the mayor marks 
Ui(! greatest change in this resjKict. Up to 
llui time the mayor had full power of appoint¬ 
ment. lie was now stiippcd of this. This 
was but tho beginning of a movement which 
ended in tho degradation of the oflico of mayor 
to little more than head of tho police system. 
It received no dclinite check until tho new 
charter of 1885 came into cirect in 1887. The 
extensive power of appointment, as w ell as other 
loss important f^iction.s, were gradually absorbed 
by city councils, which during tho i>eriod 
under consideration 'lod also undergone a 
change of organisation. In 1796 the legislative 
branch of tho city government lieconie bicameral; 
being divided into common and select councils. 
“They inherited the powers of wdiich the 
mayor had been shorn, which gave to the 
locOT legislaiuro a twofold character; combin¬ 
ing within itself both executive and legislative 
functions.” Its methods were that of govern¬ 
ment by standing committees. A long chapter 
of tlie very worst abuses followed, duo to the 
entire lack of an adequate fixing of rcs^ionsi- 
bility in rnunb-ipal allairs. In the con¬ 
solidation of the surrounding subunian districts 
wifli tho old “city" took place. No changes 
in tho methods of government wei*o eliected 
bo\W5ver, so that Philadelphia continued lu 
suffer from au iuofficient, extravagant, and 
corrupt administration, of which the history 
of the Gas IVust, so well described by 
Mr. Bryce in his American ConmonweaUh, ii 
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but one instance. The agitation for a change 
m the form of government extends over a series 
of years, and after one defeat in tlic state legisla¬ 
ture, the act for the “Government of Cities of 
the First Class" known as the Uullitt Bill, was 
p^od in 1885, and came into ell'cct on the 
first of April 1887. 

Tlio fundarnciital principles upon which this 
act is based are those which have found expres¬ 
sion in almost all the attempts at the refonn 
of city government in the United States within 
recent years. It is an attempt to definitely 
fix rcaponsibility by greatly increasing the 
l>ower of the mayor; giving to him all the 
|) 0 wcra of an executive, and taking from the 
councils as far as possible their executive 
functions. 

The legal position of the American muni¬ 
cipality in the shite makes it necessary, in 
order to comprehend the (;ity organisation in 
all its bearings, to examine the state constitu¬ 
tions, which generally contain provisions which 
may be regarded as complementary to the muni- 
ci|)al corporation acts. 

In this sense the Pennsylvania state con¬ 
stitution of 1873 served to pave the way for the 
radical reforms introduced by the act of 1885. 
It was hoped that a provision effectually pro¬ 
hibiting siiecial and local legislation would be 
inserted. As a matter of fact we find such a 
clause in the state constitution,^ but owing to 
the very liberal interpretation of the court as 
to the power of the legislature to divide the cities 
into classes, the object intended has nut been 
attained, at any rate as regards riiiladel[)hia. 
Philadelphia is the only city of the first class 
in the commonwealth, so that general legisla¬ 
tion for cities of the fimi class is in reality 
special legislation as rcgauls Philadelphia. 
A further provision of tlio state constitution 
which is of im^iortance in the iif,inici{)al system 
deals with the question of city indebtedness 
prohibiting a county, city, borough, or township 
from maintaining a debt in excess of seven per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property therein contained. But even this 
provision has shown itself of but little ini])ort- 
ance. It is only necessary for the cit^ to 
increase the valuation of its taxable property, 
which in some cases has been done to the extent 
of 1000 per cent, in order to make the “seven 
per cent" extremely clastic. Furthennore the 
county, the city, the general school district, 
and the ward school district, have oauli the same 
p- cr. so tli^t, in one city the actual indebted¬ 
ness might be 28 per cent and still remain in 
absolute conformity with the legal provisions. 
The conditions are somewhat different in Phila- 
« < 

* Act hi. I 7. ‘-‘The General Assembly shall not 
pass any local or special bisvB, authorising tlie creation, 
extension, or hn])airi..g of Ileus; regulating the aflairs 
of counties, cities, townships, wards, boroughs, < r 
school districts; ^^ithoti^illg 4 ihel'<yiog out, opening, 
itttermg, «ir malnuiiniag of r^s,” etc. 


dolphia, where the oity and county are co-ex- 
tensive. Another important clause of the state 
constitutions is aimed to abolish one of the very 
worst forma of encroachment u^ion local self- 
government, viz., the practice of the state 
legislature to establish special state commissions 
entrusted with tlie"exccut*'‘n of municipal im¬ 
provements and the disbursemcifl of thC city 
revenue. Section 20 of Article Ui. provides 
that “The General Assembly shall not delegate 
to any special commission, private corporanon, 
or association, any power to make, supervise, 
or interfere with any municipal improvement 
money, property, or effects, whether hold in 
trust or otherwise, or to levy taxes, or perform 
any muTiicitml function whatever.” Six further 
provisions are intended to protect the cities 
against stale legislation on the one hand and 
local short-sightedness on the otlier. They 
limy he classified as follows: * 

1st Forbidding the state Icgislalm-e to 
authorise any local body—bo it coif.'ity, city, 
borough, township, or other incorporated dis¬ 
trict—to become a stockholder in any corpora¬ 
tion or association, or to lend its credit to 
such bodies. 1 

2i)d. That no such local body shall be 
authorised to increase its indebtedness by an 
amount exceeding by two ])er cent the statutory 
seven per cent of the assessed property valuatioi' 
without the consent of the electors at a public 
election.* 

3rd. The state government is absolutely 
forbidden to assume the iniicbleducss of any 
local bodies unless such debt bo incurred in 
the suppression of domestic insurrection or 
to rejml invasion.* 

•^th. Upon contracting a debt every local 
body is required to juovido for the annual 
collection of a tax, in older to meet the 
payment of interest and llie liquidation oi 
the principal within thirty yeai's.^ i 

5th. No municipal commission may incur any 
liability excejit “ in pursuance of an appropria¬ 
tion made therefor by the municipal govera- 
ment.”* 

6Lh. Every city is required to create a sinking 
fund which “ shall be inviolably pledged for the 
payment of its funded debt”® 

With these restrictions and liimtations in 
mind—which at file same tiir ilftutrate the 
American method of dealing witu mumcipalitics, 
—we are prepared to examine the actual 
jirovisiotiH of the act of Ist June 1885, furthei 
umcndiid by the act of 2.5th June 1910, which 
created for the city of Philadelphia, in many 
respects, a new form of government, or at leasl 
introduced into it new principles. As,we hav< 

1 Constituiioo of Pennsylvauia, Art. U. 17. 

3 Jbid., Art. ix. ^ 8. 

* IhUl, Art. lx. i 9. 

* Ibid., Art. ix. ji 10. 

Ibid., Art. XV. S. 

* Ibid., M-L XV. i 9 




already Fcen, tlie greatest cliaiigo introduced 
into tlio form of city governmeiiL was in the 
))Osili{m of the nuiyor.^ It is dillioiilt to 
iinderstaiul how tl»e city fart-d so well under 
the old nijimc. The city dejiartiuents were 
in no way co-ordinated. No unity of jiurjiose 
and action was i* siblo :* continued rivalry 
and .fliahms^’^ianipered any general movement 
f«n’ more effmiomieal and ellicient governinunt; 
and re.s|>onsii)iIity was so divided as to make 
it |ft'iiotiealIy im^tossible. definitely to iix it 
nism any one jierson or even omi! set of persons. 
Tliis the U(!W city charier Inus attempted to 
remedy through greatly increasing the power 
of tl>e mayor. He is now the real cM.'cutivi* 
of the city government., so that re.sjt(m.sibility 
•for the adtiiinistratiou is centred in him. The 
a<-t o| 25lh .Inne 11M9 carried the ]>roeess of 
eoneentration of exei iitlve ies[i(>nsibil»ty an im- 
Jini^ant step l>eyoiid tlie aet ol ISyf). Whereas 
the latter gave to tlie mayor the ajipointineiit. 
o^ but In .id.s of (lojiartnientH, the new law 
'gives to ^im the power to aj)in»int, Miih the 
inlv^ ami consent of the city eonucil, the 
heads of seven ont of a total of eleven exceutiv e 
departments, \iz the diieetor of the department 
orjt’ibUc safrty, tlie diicctor of the departiiieiit of 
public, work.-, th<' diieetor ot the depaitment of 
publij healUi, the director of the department 
jinbiu' weli.iie, tlie director of the dei»artnient 
of wharves, docks and feiries; the director of 
the det»aitim‘iit ol city transit, and the <lircetor 
of the doparimeiit of law known as the city 
solicitor. Through the {novision for a dojiart- 
inont of public safety the mayor has been 
relieved ‘d wliat was fuimerly his main function 
— i.e. tin jKilijc administration. Thioitgh his 
power of up[>ointment and dismissal, he stt.l 
rotaiu.s the gcneial control of tliis dej'aitnient. 
Ho is furtlu'rmore reipiired to sec that the 
ordinances of the city and the laws of the state 
are oxee»l<>l and onlbteed, to cmnninnicab Lo 
the council annually a statement of the linanccs 
and geiMjral conditiem of tlic aifaii^ of tho city, 
to rceoinmeml to tho e()uneil all sncli measui’ea 
as ho shall deem expedient, to call stM-uial meet- 
* ings of tlie council when lequircd hy public 
necessity, and “ to t>erforni such duties as may 
be prescribed by law or ordimincc; and he shall 


1 tlie salaries of the tnore iiiijArtant olt'icials in the 
city government oro as follows: ' 

llift Mayor leeeivj-s . . . $12,000 

Diieetor of Department ofXhihlic 

Safety.10,000 

DirectorofDeiwrtmontofl’ublic 

Works.l(i,0ini 

City Comptroller ... 8 0<K) 

City aolieilor . •. . . 10,000 

Ilaeeivpr of Taxes . . . 10,000 

City Treasiirir .... 30,000 

TlttseOity OiinniissioncrH, ouch. 0,000 

Jlocorder of Deeds . . 10,000 

RegistrarofWillK.foi'sanfl. . 6,000 

Sharifr. . . ^ . . . 16,000 

The last six ofTlces are^histinclively county ami not 
mu^eipsl ofHpps, hut as the city aim county of Phila 
deiphta are co-»trnstve in area, all salaiios mentioned 
above are paid But of a common fund. 


ho rcsponsihlo for the good order and elficiciit 
goverumeut of ^ic city." In order to make 
tlie latter provision ctleetive he is givcm addi¬ 
tional far-reaeliing powers. He convenes the 
hciids of di'partmenls for consultation and 
advice, and calls upon them i<n' reports ; he is 
cx o^icio a member of all mniiieipal boards, and 
lias tho power to dismiss any olheer appointe<l 
by him. He may disap]»rove (»f any iti'in of 
appropriation bills; whereas lormerly ho wa.s 
limited to accepting or rejecting the budget 
lolo as voted by tlie councils. AVlienover be 
thinks ])r(H>cr he may a[»poinL three ])ersons to 
examine the aeeount.s of any city depjutmcnl, 
tnist ollieer, or ('iiiployee. I’he mayor iseleeti-d 
by tlie people for a term of hmr years, and is 
not I’c-eligiblc for the next sue<'eeding teim. 
lie imi.st be twenty-live ycais of age, and have 
been a citi/oii and an inhabitant of tlie state 
live years and an inhabitant of tho city for tint 
same periisl previous to Ids election, llesides the 
seven executive departim-nts alieady mentioned, 
the (diarter provhles for four further d<-pavt- 
ineiits, making a total of eleven,--viz. the 
depaitment of receiver of taxes, the dejiavtmeiit 
of city treasurer, the depaitment of city con¬ 
troller, and the civil service c(»mniission. Of 
tho total of eleven departnu-nts, it will he 
rcadily seen that the dejartmeuts of public 
safety and public works, of which the mayor 
ajipoints the directors, arc tho most important. 
Under the former the entire jiolieo axlndnistm- 
ti-'h is placed, excluding the liealth jiolice, 
w'hieh is under the sujtervision of a diieetor of 
the department of health. The deparlnumt of 
public work.s—whose director is aUo aj)pointed 
l»y the mayor, with the consent of the city 
council for the term for which the mayor ap- 
tiointing him was elected, and until his .successor 
is aiipointed andqualitiod —includos the manage¬ 
ment of the wa^T- and gas-woik.s owned hy tho 
city and the distiihution of tlio same ; the 
grading, paving, rep ring of tins public high¬ 
ways ; the coustructiou and repair of ]mhlic 
Imildingr with tho exc<‘ption ot those ustul for 
educational or police purposes, budges, parks, 
etc.; survey.s, engineering, sewerage, drainage ; 
au(^ “all matters in any way relating to or 
atfeoting the highways, footways, wliarves, and 
docks of th»city.” 

The third important department, wherein 
tho mayor exercises wido jiowers ot appoint¬ 
ment, is that of tho depart ment of public wel¬ 
fare in charge of a director a}tpoinU’d by the 
mayor. To this detiartment is »itrusted the 
iii|nagoment of charities, al ms-houses, hospitals, 
houses of correction, and like institutions. In 
adilition, tlie director of public welfavo hosy 
chtfl’ge of all public jilaygrouinlsT, recreation 
centres, nmniciiMil floating baths, bathing 
grounds and recication piers. Tho jm-isdic- 
tiou of the departments of public health, 
wharves, dooks and ferries, of law, and, of the 
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city troasaror are suflicicntly indicated by their 
titles. ( 

The de|«irtnionl of receiver of taxes is iii 
charge of a receiver of taxes who is electetl 
by the j)eoj>le every three years. All oflicers 
in any way connected with the r('Ceii)t and 
collection of (aty taxes, licences or fees, arc 
under his direction and control. The dej>art- 
incut of city treasurer is under the direction 
of a city tieasiirer who is also electetl for a 
term of three years. He receives the moneys 
of all the other (lepartirients, and jiajs all 
waiTants duly issued and countei-signed. An 
impoitiiiit j>rovisioii of tliu }nesent cliartei', 
iutciulcd to e.oneet many fornu-r abvi.ses, is 
that “all tlui moneys . . . of the city 
received hy any ollieer or agi iit thereof, shall 
be de])osito<l daily Jii the city tn'asuiy."^ 

The must im])uilaiit of the iinaiicial dejiart* 
rneiits is that of city controller, at wlmse 
head is jdaeed an otiicial elected for three 
yi'ars, ami known as the “city controller.” 
Ilis functions are numeions, eoiiiplieat<'d, and 
upon tbe.ir jiiojier discharge dejiends, to a 
very great extent, the lioue.st and ellicient 
linancial administration of the city. He is 
charged with the inspection, revisioJi and 
auditing of the accounts of tlic several il('{»ai t- 
mciits and trusts. No warrant may be, ]»aid 
l)y the city treasurer unless eounteisigned by 
liim. He lias the linaneiul contiol of the 
ajipropriations made by councils, and is per- 
Boimlly resjioiisilde for any disbui'seineiits in 
excess of such appi-ojuuations. He has further- 
more very im|H*itiUit duties with regard to 
contracts. 'I'lie department of law, which has 
ehargo of all tl:c legal !>n'in«''S ol the city 
as well as the ]>re|>aratiuu of all contiacts, 
has at its head a “city solicilor,” elected for a 
term of three years. Tlie sinking fund com¬ 
mission, created in ISfi?, and Amposed ol the ' 
mayor, city controller, and a citi/.eu elected hy ■ 
councils, has tlie managenieiil of llie sinking i 
fund for the payment of the city chbt. Tlie 
department of education has heou made com- 
idetely independent of the city government. 
It is managed by a board of education 
appointed by the court of common pleas, ^as 
general control of tlio educational system of 
tlio city, and enjoys a separate loidget witli 
sources of revenue imiepeiidcnt of the power of 
tiie mayor and council. 

We liave now before us the executive branch 
of the city govenimont. viz. the mayor and 
iuc various executive departnients, the seven 
most important of which are directly dependent 
uiKm his choice for their executive lioads. ‘in 
this way the old departmental conJhcts have 
been avoidcit, us tiio heads of tJieso depart* 
ments stand to the mayor aoniewbat in the 
same rp(l«+ion as. tae cabinet to tlie jiresidont 
of the United, Scales. The position of mayor 
i Ut June 1886, Art. vi. 


of Philadelphia has thus been raised to one 
of high honour and dignity, and it is hoped in 
this way to attract the very best of its citizens 
to the olliue. 

Another very characteristic fealnre of the 
present city organisation is the ]Kisitioii oeeu- 
jiied by tlio Icgisl.'itivc bi.aji- h of the city ad¬ 
ministration, wbieli consists of ?, city (••iimi! 
elected by the local votem on the b.i.sis of one 
member for each txveiity tlionsand voleis. 'Phis 
system was iiiiiuguralcd by the act of Ir.tli 
tlune 1919. Prior to that tbiic the legislative 
untlioiily of the city N\as vesicd in a hi-e;iiii( lal 
eoiiiicil, wliieli system has woikcd mu.sl nimlis- 
faetoiily. 

Piior to the adojilioii ot the city ibaitor u\ 
tlie infeiior jiosilioii oecupiid Ity Ihe 
mayor found its comi'lcmejit in tlie almost 
unliniilcd jwmer of eouncils. To correct the 
abuses growing out of Uie excrcisi* of e.xreutive 
functions hy the legislative hrain-h was one of 
the main ohjeets of the legi.dation<»of 
Tliis pui’iiose was carried one stc]> fyiUicr in' 

I the act of It aims at re.slncl.iiig 

' councils to legislative, to tlie exclusion of 
executive fimclions. All ouUnauces diicctiiig 
or iiitcrferiiig with the exercise of tlie exeeutive 
liuictioiia of the nmyiu’, depaitiiicnts, boards, 
or lit'uds or otiicers tlicreof, aie })n)hiI)iLed. 
The eouiieil ia furUiennoro ih'iuived of a^ 
jiowor of appointment, tlioiigh the appointim-iil 
of all otiicers ilrawiiig salaries from the city 
trea-sury rwpiires its consent. 

liiasmueli as the city ol Philadolpliia is 
cuteniiiiious with the county', the dutie.s of 
ceitain comity otiicers form a portion of tile 
‘-um total of the admniistiativc woik of the 
city. I'lic-so arc the eounty judgi's, jirotlio- 
notary. legistrar of wills, reconlcr of de(;ds, 
clerk of quarter sessions, district attorney, 
coroner, and city commissioner. It has also 
been (h'c.ided by the courts that the city 
treasurer and controller arc to bo regar<le<l 
as county as well as city otiicers. These 
otiicers are all elected by the jHJOple at the 
fall election, whereas the election for municijial 
oflices lakes place in the early jiart of the year. 
To this rule the prothonotary forms an excej)- 
lioii, as he is appointed by the board of judges. 

In conehision ij may be said the changes 
introduced into the city goven' ent of Phila- 
dfilpliia by tlio act of 25th Ju.iO 1919 have 
placed the administration of city aflau's on a 
more efficient and business-like jilano. 

It ia curious to note that while the princijde 
of coneentmtion of jiower is making itself so 
distinctly felt in American cities, some of 
the most efficient continental municjpalities 
have boon clearly tending towards a division ot 
executive authority amongst a great number of 
bodies—eommittces and (be like. It remains 
to be seen whether the American system which 
aims to give to the mayor a posM^don of such 



great im])orlanco and authority, will he able' 
to withstand the strain which tlio rai'idly 
increasing sphere of nuiiiicipal activity will 
iiocesssrily place upon it. 

^ [Dillon, .Tolni F., Law of Municipal CoJ^ora- 
iioMf 4tli ed., 18y0.yGoodn(flv, F. J., Vompara- 
iim jyiminiitijjKUi'cc Law, 2 vols., 1894 ; and the 
following i» Johns lloikhis Vnioe-rdfij t^tmUes’. 
AHinsou and Penrose, Philadelphia, m2-lSS7 \ 
Goiiy, K. 11. L., Local (•m'crnmeut in Penn- 
siilmnia’, 1 toward ^CoiislUnlioml Ilistor// 
of the rnifiul Sfalcs, — llollander, .1, II., Studies 
ni Stale I’ajvliini, 1900; Financial JJidoi'y of 
Ihdtiinoi'c, 1899.] n. .S. it. 

Till' oiioniic disturliancos of the Woild 
•War liavo added greatly tf» llie iiiiancial au<l 
adtniin.'ij.iaiivo jtroi)i(‘iii.s ot the Annnican oily. 
Miin^ niaiiitenaiiiH* and con.strnetion outlays, 
ruiftnled or .su-sjiciidcd during the war years, 
Inivo now become imperative. The costs ol 
r.ateru .%iid sei vices remain ihr above pro- 
war l"vek Katioiial jnohibdiou Iuls taken 
awa|f an iniporlani soiu'ce of levenue, in tin* 
form of licen.>e-ree('ipl.s. Tim cajiital value ol 
real estatt^ ii[>oii whieh lests the burden 
of municipal suppoiL, lias undergone sharp 
*■ deilation,’ and the taxable basis has been 
turtlierailectcd by building inactivity. Credit 
•■Buditious liavc enhanced tlie cost of municipal 
bojTowiiig and li.ivi! imjiediul Ibe course of 
vefundiiig o]>cratious. In the Held of quasi¬ 
public services (gas. I'leeliicily, ttaclnm, tele¬ 
phone) the operating coiujianios have sullereil 
acutely from Uic inen'Usc in overhead and 
operatin' coals, as eomi)ared ivitli the tixity of 
tarills. Dankni]‘i<‘y and <li.sraption have Iw ui 
averted only by wlndcsahs inerea.se of charges. 
For some time to come lire Ameiicari munici 
]taUty is likely to sliow the indirect calamity 
ot war wa.stagc in the form of restricted activi¬ 
ties, opficssivc charges, and accumulated ii- 
dcbtodiiess. j. n. u. 

MUNOZ, A.ntonio, is the nom-de-plunie 
under which J). Eiiri<iuc Ramos (second half of 
18th century) published his Discurso sobre la 
Economia Polifica (M.a»Irid, 1769). Ills pre¬ 
dilection for agriculture displays some leanings 
towards physiocracy; according to 1). Manuel 
Colmoiro {BibL de Bc<m(mistaM Espaholes) his 
opinions on cultivation, population, taxation, 
and trade show discrimination and a sound 
knowledge of theory. 

It was once thought that MuRoz wasu p.'.eudonym 
of Campomaices iq.v.), but this opinion has been 
abandoned. B. ca. 

Mlir^TER, SliinsTiAN (1489-1552), was 
originally a Franciscan moak, then a teacher 
at the universities of Heidelberg and Basle. 

Ilo wrote ill 1540 ft German, and in 1550 a 
Latin, edition of his CW/it^rop/tiaf/uMWsaf is, which 
raaainei a standard book until the 17tli century 


was already far advanced. Roscher {Oesek, der 
Xal. Oek., p. 9Ch describes it as a collective 
work remarkable ror its encyclopaidic aims, the 
accuracy of 'iU information on foreign countries, 
and the real insight it displays into the economic 
condition of the latter, B. ca. 

MURATORI, Ludovico Antonio (1672- 
1750), bom at Vignola (Modena), a gr eat man 
in Italian history and lilcrature. His life, first 
in Milan, then in Modena, was given to study. 
He was a priest, and tiro autlior of many 
writings, among which the most noteworthy 
are: dntiquUates iialicoi nxedii cevl, Milan, 
1738 - 1748; llcrum ilalicaram Sc^dptoreSf 
Milan, 1723-1738 (xxvii. vols.); and AnnaM 
d' lUdia, Milan, 1744-1749. Recently th* 
iinportanco of Muvatovi in economics ha.s bee* 
recognised. Many of his WTitings touch upon 
economics, in tlie numerous investigations tliey 
contain on the economic conditions of medieval 
civilisation, the condition of industiy, trade, 
agriculture, and colonisation. 

From the p->irit of view of theory, Muratori’s 
ideas on ccotiumics are neither original nor pro- 
round. lie docs not understand the nature and 
character of the laws of value, and, above all, 
he fail.s into the grosser errors of iiiercantilistn 
i-egardiiig money and conmicrce. He confuses the 
11 : 1 ( 111*6 and economic use ol money, and advises a 
jirinco, in order to ntako his country pro.spcrou.s, 
to 4lo all in hi.s i)Owcr to get as much money as 
possible into the country and let a.s little us 
possible go out. As regards commerce, he combats 
the prohibition of import of foreign goods, high 
import duties, and piivileges granted to producers 
in a country to inoiuote its industries. He also 
advises restrictive niea.suie.'i in the mtorior. Though 
failing to understand thoroughly the deeper 
plieuoinena of economics, Muiaton's innul, better 
.suited to the analysis of historical fuels than to 
economic deductions, succeeds most in researches 
relating to economic and financial i>olicy, grasp¬ 
ing tirmly the n^htions between civil and political 
in-stitutions and social conditions. Thus Muratori 
points out the baneful ’ect of very large holdings, 
of eutaib, and of cormiuttiug properties to trustees. 
He studic'l taxation, and went deeply into the 
question of chaiity. In his writings on charity 
he ascribed much impoitance to benevolent works 
carried on by the prince of a country to provide 
for ftbe happiness of his subjects, and studied, from 
a pi'uctical point of view, the oi^auisatioii of 
charitable Imitutious to enable them to attain 
the object desired. For economists, Muratori’s 
most important works are : Della caritd cristiana 
Modena, 1723.— Jiudinitnli di filosojia morale, 
Modena (uinlated, probably about 1735).— Tral- 
tato della pvbUica fdlcitd, Modena|^749. 

[On Muratori as a literary man and historian 
tbfre is an entire library. On Muratori as an 
economist, see E. Mase Dari, L. A. Muratori, come 
ecoj^mista, Bologna, 1893. — A, Gijyuini, Leidee 
economiche degli scrillori Fmiliani e Homagnoli, 
Modena, 1893.] U. R. 

MURDRUM. This term was applied in 
Koriuan times to any secret murder, when the 
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criminal could not be discoveml William I. 
found it necessary to prevent the assassination 
of his Norman followers by special penalties. 
It was accordingly enacted tliat if the body of 
a murdered man were found and tlio muniorer 
was unknown, cither it must be proved that 
the dead man was an Englishman, or else a 
heavy fine was imposed upon the hundred in 
which the body was disoovcrod. Tliis is some¬ 
times called the law of Engliahry. In course 
of time the term murdrum was extended from 
the oflence to the fino levied on the district. 
By the time of Henry II. the distinction 
between Norman and Englishman had become 
so obscured by intemiariiago that the law 
could no longer bo enfoi-ced in the old sense. 
The only class that remained distinctly English 
was that of the ViLLJiiNs, and therefore the 
murdrum was not exacUid unless it could bo 
proved that the dead man was a villein. As 
the motive which had led to the law had now 
disa])peared, the penalty soon became obsolete. 

[blalogus de Ikacmrio, i. c. x.] H. l. 

MURRAY, lloitEUT (b. 1635), writer on 
trade, banking, and national revenue. Ilis 
7*roposal for the Advanecmtul of Trade started 
from, the position that os the circulation of 
money w’as sUgnant and depressed trade, tlie 
circulation should bo increased by using credit 
instead of money: storehouses on a kind of 
public pawubroking basis were to be provided, 
tn which tradci-s were to deposit their “ dead 
stock" at G per cent, per annum, and credit 
notes were to be issued on these goods at | or | 
of their then market value. Murray assumes 
that there will always be a steady market 
value for “ dead stock ” when convenient to 
the proprietor to sell. This assumjition vitiates 
most of his economic suggestions. The Propoml 
for the Better Securiiuj our Wooll against Hr.- 
ftorlation is based on a protectiai,iist policy, and 
is a plea to revive and enforce the laws of the 
staples. All the uncmjdoyed are to be set to 
work, on a credit basis, in growing and working 
up wool, the object being to find a market 
by underselling and beating the foreign mer¬ 
chants out of the field. The Proposal for a 
National Bank was inspired by the basis, on 
public security and under public control, of'cho 
Bank of Amsterdam. Murray wisjied to see a 
similar bank ostablisliod in the city of London, 
** so eonstitulod that no little private sinister 
ends can po&sibly be advanced to the jtublic 
detrim^t,"—ho had failed to grasp the import- 
a... r of thejlank of England established in 
the previous year (1694). Murray's bank vas 
to be established on securities in land *^)r 
any other valuable securities or depodtums” ; 
it was to siij^’ly a public need, to remit mos.ey 
at safe and ro}f..-^!»ablo rat»-3 by moans of 
chequts, anu to discount bank, foreign, an<l 
inland oilU. * forTrandatViUg the 

Vuiy of Excise from E!avX\,-J)rinks to Uauli—s, 


I change wdiich Murray considered would affeoi 
I no one but tlie “ consumptionor,"—is onlj 
! worthy of notice owing to the plea for Frw 
I Trade towards the end. The government ii 
asked to “hike olf all customs for import anc 
exijort, except of such goods whew the dutj 
laid is intended tb anioupt to a prohibition 
this may make England becom..'a freaiport 
the great and good elfects of which are tm 
many and too obvious to stand in need U 
bo repeated. This alone . . . will effecthallj 
secure our African and East India trade from anj 
whatsoever competitors." In the Proposal fm 
. .. Advancing to the Croivn any Fired Stim., etc 
ho suggests that the state shall issue bills o 
credit upon Tallies of Pro, struck upon a fuut 
to bo formed by .settling some branch of tin 
royal revenue to be charged by act of parlia 
mejit with an annual payment for a limiter 
term, e.g. £400,000 for eleven veara, or£200)iD0( 
for twenty-two years, tlio bills to range ii 
value from £5 to £100, and to be awoepted a! 
legal tender in trade, etc. ^ 

The following works were, so far as staUt^, a) 
published in Loudon:— 

A Proposal for the A dvancement of Trade wpor 
such Principles as must Necessarily ICnforce it, 
1676, fol. pp. 7 .—Goviposition Credit, or a Hard 
of Credit made Current by Common Consent it 
London, more Useful than nu)ney, 1682.—/Iccojtv 
of the Constitution and Security of a Oenerdi 
Bank of Credit, 1683 .—A Pixpot-alfor a Natumto 
Bank, consisting of Land, or any other mlnaUi 
Securities or bepositims; with a Grand Cast 
for Returns of Money, He. ... the vhole to in 
under the Cate, Inspection, Trust, and Controul oj 
thePuhlick Authority,and Legat Magistracy, 1695 
'•m. 4to, pp. 4 and 8. —A Proposal frr the Bettes 
Securing our Wooll against Exportation, by Work- 
iiuj up. and Manufacturing the same. With ilu 
Method and Manner of Setting and Keeping 
the Poor in Constant and Fall Employment, . . . 
Under the Oovemmenl of such of Uie i*rincip(U 
Nobility and Gentry . . , who are willing U 
undertake so Good and Pious a Work, n.d. (! 1695)i 
sni, 4to, pp. 4. —A Proposal for the more Easu 
Advancing to the Crown any Fixed Sum of Mony, 
to carry on the War against France; And Pay^ 
ment of Ike Debts Contracted therel)y, n.d. but 
probably 1696. —Reasons IIumMy Offered to Un 
Jlonhle. House of Commons, for Translating Vu 
Duty of Excise fr(^ Mavlt-brinks tc Masdt , 
whereby may hek, Jiavanced to ' Ctmon ahovt 
Twenty Millions, for Carrying on «,..«• War against 
France, n.d. sm. 4to, pp. 4 (another edition).- 
An Advertisement for the more easy and speedi, 
coUecting of Debts, n.d. For Tallies see Papem 
Journal Statistical Socy, vol. Ixxv. part i. “An 
old Exchequer Tally." 

[M'Culloch, Lit. Pol. Earn., p. 159 .—Diotionari 
of National Biography, art. “ Murray, Efl)ert”] 
(Chambehlen, H. ; Law, J. ; Lewis, M.) jl u 

MURRAY,- WiixiAM^^ Sec Mansheu) 
First Earl of. 

MUSCOVY CO. See Russia (>». 




WTTSIIKT, JCobert (1782-1828), entered 
Itis royal mint about 1804. He became a 
recognised authority on the cuiTcncy question, 
(see Bullion Committee, Report ok), and gave 
evidence before the commit toes of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons which sat in 1819, on 
the resumption of ca^h payments. 

His^orks effnprise An enquiry into the effect 
produced on* the national currency and rates of 
exchange hy the Bank Restriction BtJly 3rd ed. 
correiAed and enlarged, London, 1811, 8vo, in 
this a seignorage of 10 per cent on the silver 
coin is recommended, and an arrangement for 
the management of the sdver currency ,—Tables 
e/xhihiihig the gain and loss to the fund-holders 
arising from- the Jlur.inations in the value of the 
Currency fivm ISOO to 18^!, 2nd c<l. corrected, 
1/>n<Ion, I8J], 8vo, the l)est lii-:(.ory of the varia¬ 
tions between the value of Ibc gold coin and the 
pa]>er in circulation ut this period .—An attc^npt 
to ethplam the effect of the issues of Bank of 
England upon its mru interests, public credit, ayul 
county ban 1^, Iz-ndon, 1826, 8vo. 

' [Ihictiomiri/of Xafional Biography. vd\. J^\\x. 
p. 48d —^ ttl»o iCictudo, Letters to JJ'CullocJi, 


ed. by Hollander, American Econ. Association, 
vol. 111-113. 1895. Ricardo criticised the 
Taffies and Musbet incorporated bis suggestions in 
2ud cd. 1821 .—Reports from, and evidence taken 
hi ore, the Coinmittees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons on the expediency of the Bank of England 
resuming Cash Payments, 1819.) a. E. E. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE. See Insurance, 
MtrruAL, 

MUTUUM is one of the real contracts of 
Roman law. It is a contract of loan which 
is created by the lender delivering to the 
borrower a tiling of an exchangeable kind, '*res 
fungihilis” (sec Fungiblics), such as money, 
so as to make the borrower owner of it, on the 
express or implied understanding that nn equal 
quantity of the same kind of thing is to be 
returned. The lender cannot claim interest 
on the loan unless he makes a s{>ccial contract 
di.stinct trom the inviuum, entitling him 
to do so. It is distinguished from Commoha* 
TUM, where the actual thing lent is the thing 
to be returned (see also Loan, CANONiifi 
UKiriNlTiOll or), K A, "W. 




APPENDIX 


FACTORY ACTS* Tlio Tiiuk Acts 18:tl- 
thong'll Dot classed* as “ Factory Acts,” 
were yet designed to deal with certain evils 
coiniuon to industiial oniployiiioiits l>iit not 
conlined to them, is. the payment of wages in 
hin^ or by way of “truck,” and the piai‘tico 
of making deductions from w’agos. These acts 
ar(i not lijiited in Ihoiv operation to pe.isona 
/‘leployed ID factories, hut cover all persons 
cinjilu ed* in manual labour; ininci’s, shop 
assii^lants, and waiters are eAanij)lcs of classes 
of persons (otlior than ordinary factory \\oik«‘rs) 
enjoying their piotectioii. Administration in 
mines and- factories is in tho hands of the 
inspectors rd mines ami factories and work- 
shops i-cspeetively. No special arrange- 
i^ents liave hcen nia<lQ for administration 
else .vhore. 

The history of factory legislation abroad is to 
a large extent hut a reiicUtion of the story that 
has now been told. In other countries, as in 
Kngland, the j*i('ssurc of competition, and the 
novel cirtiimstanecs brought about by greatly 
sulKlividca labour and llie increasing use ^'f 
machinery, have necessitated some counter 
impulse to neutralise the worst evils which 
have ovorvwherc been found to accompany the 
iKlvantag'3s of this gieat industrial chang(‘. 
In othei^counliies, too, the eonnt-cr impulse i,.is 
been usually supplied from tlie central power of 
the state. As was also natural, the example of 
this country has been, in a great number of 
instaneos, closely followed at first, England 
being the country ihat not only liail earliest 
made trial of the new experiment of the factory 
systeni itself, hut on its greatest scale. Thus 
fordlgii factory acts have foli^wwl pretty closely 
tho lines of English ones, commencing with 
IMirtial legislation for only textile fabrics, and 
prococditig afterwards to other industries. But 
this rule is not universal. In some countries 
where remedial mcasm-es were late in being 
adopted, tlio coum pursued hrs been of a more 
logical kind, and our more palpable errors have 
been awided. I'arlly on aeeount, no doubt, of 
tho useful object-lesson which they provided; 
partly, also, fioni a greater freedom from that 
tyranny of precedent and mere words which 
is so marked a national charoclcristio here, thoy 


have in many cases k»*pt themselves much clearer 
of ineonsisteneies and contradi(!tions. 

Prussia was the first country of Europo to 
adopt the princii*le of the KnglLsh Factory 
Acts in a law .dated the 9th March 1839, im¬ 
posing certain restrictions on the employment 
of young persons and ehildreii in textile manu¬ 
facture. Other states of Germany followed 
intermittently: Bavaria in 1840, Saxony not 
till 1861, the North Gorman Confederation in 
1869. It is tho Industrial Code apjilying to 
the whole country, snpjilcmented by fcitato 
laAvs, that now corresjtonds roughly to the 
British Factory and Worksliop Acts. 

France was hut little beliiiid Prussia. Tho 
first Factory Act was enacted there in 1841. 
French labour legislation was codified in 1910 
in the Code of Labour. 

Sweden was com|)arativc1y early in the field 
(1846) ; Noi*way much later (1860). 

Au.stria’a Industrial Code was promulgated 
ill 1 S.'iO ; Hungary’s first legislation was in 
1872. 

Holland’s first Ijahour Code is dated 1889. 
In Belgium some orders f«>r the protection of 
women and children weri- issneil in the ’nineties, 
hut no law comparable to tlie British Factory 
Acts existed hmorc tho war. 

In Switzerland a few cantons led tho way in 
1862; the first Feucivd Factory Act was 
adopted in 1877. 

Both Italy and Spain adopted legislation for 
the protection of women w'orkers early in the 
twentieth century. Portugal made a beginning 
in ^88. In liussia a Factory Act was adopted 
in 1881. 

In the United States of America no general 
system is possible, since the Constitution re¬ 
serves factory legislation to tho states. Tho 
different states have very diO’erent standards, 
but all protect women workers and children, 

I and regulate hygiene in work pMfces and acci- 
d^it prevention to some extent. 

In India the first Factory Act was dated 
18^1 ; tlie law has recently bec^amended to 
conform to the standards set ^ the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference of 1919. 

In Japan tho Factory Act of 1911 is like¬ 
wise now undergoing revision. 
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In Australia all States have Fnctoiy Acts or 
Codes mostly bi^cd upon legislation of the 
latter part of the nineteentu century, supple¬ 
mented by standards fixed by dotcniiiuations 
of wages boards or arbitration courts. 

The New Zealand Factory legislation dates 
from 189], the South Africa FiJftory Act 
from 1918. 

A considerable iinjictus lias been given to 
industrial legislation in certain countries by 
means of the conventions and rcconiinendations 
adopted by the General Conferenoe of the 
Internatiunul Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations created under the Treaty 
of Versailles. This conference, wliicli holds 
meetings “from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year,” lias 
already met on four occasions—in Washington 
(1919), Genoa (1920), and Geneva (1921 and 
1922). The draft conventions and recom¬ 
mendations adojitod cover a wide field both of 
industrial, agricultural, and maritime omjiloy- 
meuts. Exarnjiles arc as follows : ohihl labour 
in industry, agriculture, and at sea; night woik 
of women and children in iiKlnstry and agri¬ 
culture ; the eight-hours day in industry; 
compensation for shipwrecked seamen, and 
facilities lor liiiding employment for seamen ; 
l>rotectioii of women workers in industry and 
agriculture before and after childbirth. 

The countries represented at these eoiiferences 
uiidci'take to jiresent the draft conventions 
and nicommeudations “before the authority 
or authorities within wliose competence the 
matter lies for the enartment of legislation or 
other action.” In certain countries existing 
leginlatiou was little, if at all, behind the 
standard of the draft conventions. In otlicrs 
it was far behind. An • :,amplo may be given 
in tlie varying minimnin ages at which tlie 
industn’al employment ol children is legal, tlie 
object of tho dralt coiivcntioi^ being to create 
an international mininnim of fourteen yoais 
of age. 11 . c. K. 

FARMERS’ ORGANISATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES.* 

TVtfi Political IhulerlakhojH of the FaTmrrs 
Alliance .—In 1890, at Ocala, Florida, it^was 
decided that the Alliance should go definitely 
into politics. During the years ^irecediiig, a 
fairly definite programme of action bad been 
formulated. At St. Louis a platform harl been 
adoptefl, modified at Ocala in 1890, and at 
ludiaiiapoUs in 1891 it assumed the folloudiig 
form:— % 

“1. (a) We demand the abolition of natiojpal 
banks. 

(h) We demand that the government shall 
establish sfht-treasuries in the several Btttc.s 
which shall issue money direct to the |)co])le at 
a low rate of tax, not to exceed 2 per cent jicr 
annum on non porisliahlo farm jir^ucts, and 


also niion real estate, with proiKir limitations 
u]»on tho quantity of laud and amount of 
money. 

(r) Wo demand that the amount of the 
circulatiijg medium be sjieedily increased to not 
loss tliaii $.'50 jiic/* capita (say iilO). 

2. We demand tliat Congress shall |)ass such 
law.s as will efVcctually picveiit the dealing in 
futures of all agrieultuiul and iheclianical jiro- 
<luctions ; proviiling a Htringent system of pro¬ 
cedure in trials that will secure ju'oiuj)^ con¬ 
viction, and imposing sucl) {icnaltios as shall 
secure tho most perfect compliance with tho 
law. 

3. We condemn the .sil ver bill recently i)as8e<l 
by Congi-ess, and demand in lieu thereof the free 
and uiilimit^id coinage of silver. [The Silver 
Rill coiuhiTinicd was tliat of Hlh July 1890| 
providing for the jiiirchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver bullion j)er month.] 

4. We demand the passage of law.s jwohibit- 
ing alien ownei-shiji ol land, and that Congress 
take prompt action lo oevise .slmuc plan ip 
obtain all lauds now owimhI by f.liens and 
loreign syinlieales , ami that all Jaud.st now 
held by railroads and otlier <‘orpoiations in 
e.vcess of such as is actually used and neiided 
by tliem be rcelaimtd by the government, and 
held for actual settlors only. 

fi. Relieving in the doclrino of et|Ual rights 
to all, special jirivileges to none, we demand — 

(a) That our national legislation shall be so 
huined in the future as not to build up one 
industry at the expense of another. 

(0) \\c. lurtlier demand a removal ol' the 
existing heavy tarifi’ lax from the lll•ces^ities of 
life that tho ]K>or of our land must have. 

^ (e) Wo further demand a just and o^piitablo 
system of graduated tax on ineomcs. 

(d) Wc belie\ (I tliat tlie money of tlic country 
should be koj>t as imieh as ])ussib1e in tlio hands 
ol the jicople, and ]ieiic<3 uc demand that all 
national and stati* levonues sliall lA; limited 
to the necessary expenses of tlio governniont 
economically and lionostly administered. 

(>. We demand tho most ngid, honest, and 
just state and national governmental control 
and supervision of the moans of public com- 
muniealiun and trausjiortation ; and if this 
control and supervision docs not removo tlie 
abuse now existinjj we demand tho govcmftiont 
ownership of Bi)ch moans of' onuQunication and. 
trans])ortation. 

7. Wc demand that tho Congress of the 
United States submit an amendment to tho 
Constitution }iroviding for tho election of United 
States sonatoi’s by diiect vote of tbo people of 
each state.” ’ 

PolUicnl Actimi. —I'lio Allianeu wont boldly 
into llic political arena, became n, third }>avty, 
nominated candidates for Congress and th(l 

1 TJie Fanners' AUiartre, H. R. Cbinit^rUiii, p. 44. 
(The lost paragraph was added later.) \ 
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winning ih« election of 1892. The presidential 
couvcuUou was lielil at Omaha, under the name 
of the I’cople’s Tarty, and (loneral James ]>. 
Weaver of Iowa iioniinatod for Trosiflcnt. 
(loneral Wwivor had, in 1880, been the nominoo 
for the presidency on tho^Oreenback ticket, 
and the Alliance in 11. real sense was a continua¬ 
tion of tlio^Sinn<5 sentiment. 

The party met witli iHsaster at tins ]Kdls, 
tUoijgh it carried hnir states, Kansas, Coloiado, _ 
Idaho, and Ncv><la, with other seatteied 
strength making 22 votes in the Electoral Col¬ 
lege. About 1,200,000 }iO]>ular votes were 
(MJst ft)!' tlie JV'ople’s Tarty altogellier. The 
platform was almost hlenfieal with that<jiiot<!d 
above, the land j)lank being emiilia.si.scd by 
*thc intrtiluctory ]>hrase : “The land, includ¬ 
ing all the natural resources of wealth, is the 
lietiUigo of all the jieoph*, and should not be 
monopolised for spocnlalixe jmtposcs, and alien 
owncrsliin of land slionld he pndiihilcd.” The 
whole plMforjii (amsists of lhi<‘c main parts, 
relating H-speel i\dy to money, land, and trans- 
j-ordilion. TIji! /Mliance went out of cxi.slcncc 
during the period of the Tcf.plc’s Tarty and 
tlje To)>nhstH. 

A7/oWs-. —The Alliance, ami the con¬ 
stituent associations out of ^\liicli it vas made, 
Wi'iv. delei mined to solve the economic ills by 
^jeet and iniim‘<liatc action. Tliey lollowcd 
nearly tiic same ]*;Uh that tlie Grangers had 
followed a dcciidc- eailn-r. Stale imrcliasing 
agentii were employed, and busuicss through 
them ran into millions of «lollars. Stoics 
were started in many jdaces, and wliile they 
had the n.siial haul experience ol fanners 
htor they .-mceceded, nevertheless, in many i 
iustanecs. There are still in cxisli e in 
Texas, Kansas, ami oilier state.s, stores wliieli 
were organised by the Alliance. Tliat many 
uftiicse ‘'hues resulted in im)>ortant .savings 
ciiiitioi te doiiliLed. Often the resid' - wore 
indirect, but as important as tboiigU dueet. 

Another line of ollbrt was the estahlisliment 
of I'aniicrs' elevafors. Few of these p.ovod to 
bo on a jiermanent basis, yet some of them 
survived, an 1 laU'r seived as Die inspiration 
nml model for i.he co-operative elevators which 
have become so mimcroiis. 

A great deal of co-oper^.ivc buying and a 
Binnll amount of soiling were fl^mc by l-'armcrs 
Alliance groups for sonic years, mainly from 
about 1888 to 1895. The piin:hase8 consisted 
of bulk sliipinents of twine, fertiliser, feuds, 
seeds, and the like. The sales were of farm 
prodiuse, but aside from the sale of grain 
throiigli the elevatois and cotton through ex¬ 
change*, they assumed no great pro}>oitions. 
These transactions who in adilition to the 
busiiless done through state agents, llio work 
of the latter ceiiti^d in general farin and 
family supplies, mainly gi-oceries and macliinery. 


transient character of the business is explained 
mainly by the Mnpaticnco of the farmer in 
aw'uiting results, by the lack of understanding 
of the middl<‘maii function, by the belief that 
most economic jiroblom.s are capalilo of political 
solution. The immediate economic jnogramine 
was merged in the political }u-ogranmie in the 
belief that the latter comjirfhended the foimcr, 
and must be solved first, affor wliich details 
would take care of themselves. 

Till? AmEUICAN Soi'IETV OF KegJITY. 

The society was organised at Indianapolis 
in 1902. There may liave lieen similar groujis 
alr4*a<ly in existence out of wliich it was made, 
but the usual statement uill suflice tliat it was 
staite<l in the oflicc, of a puhlieatioii CJilled Up- 
in-Dah'-Ftfnnmq in 1902. The society grew 
rapidly for a time, mcmherslu]* being given 
with siilxscriptioiis to the iiapor. The editor 
of Die ]iaper wrote a hook, The Third PowcTy 
in which tlie. jiviiic.iplcs advocated by the society 
are expounded. The outstanding features of 
the society iii its early years were a belief 
that pi(»duction had oulnm inaikidiiig ; tliat 
liirniers could inlluence prices by ih'ciding wdiat 
protiuco ought to bring, and bolding lor that 
price; that little was to he gained through 
politics. Two campaigns w<‘re waged dnniig 
the first seven years of Die history of the 
sociely'. 

Tin" Tobacco Campniijv .—A fight between 
tobaceo growers in Kentucky and buyers repre¬ 
senting the American Tobacco Company became 
bitter. The American Society of l-kiuity under¬ 
took to helj> Die growoi-s, and met with success 
tor a time. The eaini>aign lasted until 1909, 
after which the Equity virtually withdrew. 

The ir/icnf UanifMlijn.- This \\a.a much less 
definite Dian the robaceo caiiii*:iign, and oon- 
.sisted mainly 111 an ellort through exhortation 
to get a fair luiee for wheat. Sini'c wheat had 
been selling at ^0 cents or less per bushel, it 
was felt tiiat a d<*liar would be satisfactory, 
and “dollar w'hcat” became Dm waU-hword. 
M itliin a few years, wheat reached the dollar 
maik. but since other prices had risen coiTO- 
spmiiluigly it was not clear that the Equity 
had brought the increase in wheat prices to 
pass. At Ail events the fanmu-s were hy no 
means better satisfied with a dollar than they 
had been w'ith 70 cents. 

The Kqmhj 1!cor(jtinisiil,--\\\ 1907 theEqnity 
was reorganised. Tlio extravagant claims as 
to inoinberslii[i were abaiidoned.j^ It liad been 
claiinod that tlioy had a million membei-s. In 
reorganising, it transpired that tlicy had fiev* 
haps 150,000 memhiu’s, but that they were not 
bilfind togetluT for any doliiiitOi-ogi'amme, 
The new society pul its membership on a 
definite Imais, atlopted a programme, mainly 
that of aiding in the organisation of co-operative 
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companies and exchanges, and took an active 
part in jiolitics in a iion*i)artisau way. The 
main strength of the E<iuitf/ sineo 1907 has 
been in Wisconsin and to tlie West as far as 
Montana. Ih'cently the society has had hard 
work to inaintaiii itself against tlie more aggres¬ 
sive Non-Partisan League and tlie rapidly 
growing 7\nieriean Earm Ihireau Federation. 
The higiiest point ri'ached in membership Inr 
any ono state was appioximately 40,000 in 
Wisconsin iihout 1920. Since then there has 
been a decline. 

The Faiimki:s’ KinTOATfoNAn and 

00-(U*EUATTVK UnION. 

This organisation began in Texas iii 1902. 
The immediate cause ot the movement was 
dissatisfaction with the methods of marketing 
cotton and the price leeeived for it. Tlio 
growth of the Union was slow until 1900. At 
that time an elahorale constitution was ado]>t<‘d 
and a j^rograiumc annmmeed. The main tliought 
around which the ])rogram7nc eeiitrod is ex- 
pressed in the purjM)se “to secure and maintain 
profihiide and uniform piiees for giain, eoiton, 
live stock, and othei ])ro<luets of the farm.” : 
The Union ha.s, with the exf'c]*tion of the lirst 
few yt'ars, been a much huger fvganisa1i<m ! 
than the Kipiity. Its j»rognimine lias bec-n ' 
similar, but more eoin|»rehensive. The Union 
has passed through several plnases in its elloi ts 
to bring order ont of chaos. 

The lii’st campaign wiis one of jniee fixing. 
Not the priee iixing of authority, since it bad 
none, but tlie juice fixing, or price naming, of 
a hi'ge group hopeful that the setting of a j)riee 
in this manner would result in withholding 
from the market of a ‘•iiffieient part of the 
snjiply to eomjiel the paym'-.nt of the proninl 
gated j)riee. For a year or two this jilan scorned 
to work well. The juice namo<l was ajijjarimtly 
about wliat the market \«a8 ahih to stand, and 
the Union felt that it had won. Encouraged 
liy the 8Ui)posed success, a juice was set in 
1907 (juito above the maiket figures. To the 
di.sai)i>ointTner.t of the Union, this venture failed 
dismally. The juice set was 15 cents, Init the 
cotton was sold at 10 to 12 cents. The next 
year a more modest oflbrt wns made at jeice 
control, but the actual selling price was below 
the figure sot by the Union, am? it hecAnie 
painfully evident that markets were not con¬ 
trolled by jiroclamation. There was too imieli 
cotton from the standjioint of coinmittee-m<ade 
jiricog. 

Control o^tko i^vpply. —Seeing that juices 
could not 1x1 set at will, the Union undertook 
to control the supjdy. In fact this had been 
attempted by earlier organisaliona, and hrwl 
been ailopti^l^s a j)art of the Union programVne 
almost froiTi' lIjc beginning. In 1905 an at¬ 
tempt had h- en made to reduce acreage, and 
since the j)iio6 was low, it woe not imj^oasible 


to dissuade farmers from growing the usual 
amount of cotton. While this could be done 
oiioo, in the language of a Farmers’ Union 
leader, “Whenever wu tell the farmers to grow 
less cotton they gi-ow more,” thinking that 
at tlie time of a .short crop it will j)ay individu¬ 
ally to have a larg* amount. 

irairhonHc and (^rcdlC''rian!}. —It Ijecanic 
evhlent that farmers could not holy eoiton o(F 
the market for a higher juice merely be('ause 
they wcic. asked to do so, or even if ,lliey 
wislu'd to do so, wilhoul a lditioiial faiililies 
for marketing. M'archousivs \vere woefully in- 
adeijuate, and a lack of ainjile eiedit hud long 
been a great drawhaek to the cotton farmer. 
The Union went to'woik to better the situa¬ 
tion ill these ri'specis, and sucecerhul in jiro-^ 
moling tin* erection or jmrchasc of a largo 
mimltcr of warehouses, jiossihly 1.500. The 
need for these warehouses was aciilc. Collou 
has been ha<l!y handled .so far as ('vpo.sure to 
weather is eoncenied, hut of still niyie imj>ort- 
ance the laek of faeilities for stoiing meant 
coiTesj)on<ling lack of eictlil, Ijased l»n cotton 
as seenrity. An impiovement in both fheso 
re^iwcts has icsulied trom the efforts of the 
Union. 

heliind all these (bfliculties, as shown by the 
work of the, Union, were more fundamental 
trouhh'S. 1'he eottv*n growers are larg4‘W 
tenants, with very limited means, lienee no 
inaikcting reforms could hoj)e to solve all c»f 
the economic ills of the ju'ojile involvod. More 
fundamental trcatinent is dearly flenianded. 
This tin- Union lias eoiiio to see, and iias eon- 
ecnied it.s<il with matter- of education, faiin 
credit, land temire, and jtolitieal matters iclat- 
ing to agricuUuj''. 

Jlnsiio’M ihoInfol-iiiijK. — The Union has 
flustered co oj»er.iti\e buying and selling, the 
ertahlislimcnt of .stores, exehaiiges, and tho 
like, from tho heginniug. The mo.st oul.stand- 
ing instance of the kind is flic Fanners’ Union 
Exchange of Omaha, Nehiaska, Tliis exchange 
deals in all inainier of farm suj*jdics --groceries, 
coal, fawn machinery, fanii seeds, clotliing for 
cvciyday wear - running into several mniioii 
ilollai.s piT year. 

A seiirs of live stock commia.sion houses 
has been established, some seven in number. 
fki-ojKU-ative stor<2 have beoii orgaiiiswF itt 
considerahlo niAibcvs, pro’ My, all told, a few- 
hiimircil. Aside from these, fertiliser plants 
and cotton gin*, are co-operatively owned in 
many instances. 

Tlie Farmers’ Union has a niembei\shiji of 
jierliajis hall a million, with state organisations 
in about twenty states, mostly in the South 
and Wc.st. 

The NoN-pAnTisAN Lkaouk. ■ 

The Non-Partisan liCiigiic had its origir in 
North Dakota about 1915. It has spreoci to 



a largo nninbor of states, mostly iiortli-coutral 
and western, and claims a membership of 
200,000. 

The occasion for this uprising is fairly clear : 
North Dakota is almost exclusively an agi-i- 
cultural state. . It lias depended mainly on 
grain growing and gelling iA its source of in* 
c-onio.# Aroiiwl the gi’ain business lias grown 
up a great* deal of suspicion. 1'he central 
market to which grain is shipped from North 
DakiAa is in anotluT state. The railroads 
running through •North Dakota arc owned 
el.sewhcre. The elevators through which the 
giain makes its start to the central market 
wcio owned in oilier states, and tlio sentiment 
tlieri'by develojied still persists. Tlie money 
i’or iinaneiiig the movement of grain comes 
from tlie outside. The banks of Norlli Dakota 
get a large jwirt of their IuikIh from Minnesota. 
It often said that Nortli Duktita was a 
}ir' vinc(! of the “Twin (Cities" (Minneapolis 
and St. 

» I,, addition to Ihe foregoing, it must he 
D -tieed iTiat N oith Dakota is sulij<*et to 
urougiits, aud not a deeado goes by willioiit 
several serious ]iarHal crop laiinres. Just as 
important is the fact tliat the farm i»o])ulalion 
ol North Dakota is made up largely of Scandi¬ 
navians, <icrnuins, Russians, and I'ther elements 
11 ^ long in A^iierica. These pe()]ile took little 
interest in polities for iiiiiny years, and it came 
to be believed that the political atfaiis of the 
state were run largely by uutsMe, sellish 
interests. It is therefore easy t<j see how 
iuteiligent p' -.pie, such as these are, may, after 
years of pdient aubinissiou, become over- 
wiought amt fin.iily an' awakened to the belief 
tliat liicy are being imposed upon, * 

A man with remarkable organising ability, 
nftor having made a failure in large-scale farm- 
ing, conceived the jdaii of forming the League, 
getti'j:" control of the state, and inaugurating 
a now oeonomic regime. The ])lau was to 
induce the farmers to join for two-year periods 
at a time, paying dues at liist of $4 r year, 
afterwards, $1). Tlius was to bo raised a 
campaign fund, tlio inimediato use of which 
was to maintain and extend the organisation, 
and particularly to cajiturc tin state ]K)litically, 

■ so to institute tho proposed economic pro¬ 
gramme. Few such harvestf h^e Iveen avail¬ 
able to organisers. Tlmy received at least $4 
a member, and tho work of soliciting during 
several years was almost nothing. 

The Economic rrihirnmme. - ■ Tho Non- 
Partisan League has been outsHiidiiig in its 
demands. Tho iounders believed in .state 
action over a large field. Tho main demands, 
by no mfuns all, are: 

1. State owuerHliip of lerminal elevators, flour 
mills, jiacking houses, •ml cold storage plants. 

2. State insi»cctiou of grain and grain 
dockage. • 


3. Exemption of farm improvements from 

tavation. « 

4. State hail insurance on the acreage tax 
basis. 

5. Hniul credit banks o]»erated at cost. 

Witliin four years the League had eom]>lote 

political control of the .state. As the above 
programme suggests, the League wtus a protest 
against tho praeticos of elevatois, iiiilla, imok- 
ing plants, grain exchanges, iusuranco cum- 
])aiiies, and banks. It was llie “eoiumon 
people ” uprising agiiinst “ the interests,” iiioio 
drastic than anything previously attempted. 
Idle stake Avas in the hands of the League, 
even to the eoiiits, during the years ]ffl7 to 
1921. 

Tlie ilistiiietive feature of tho Non-Partisan 
Ijoague, so far as economic jirogramme is con¬ 
cerned, is its reliance on state action as opjiosod 
to voluntary co-opeiutioii. Paith in the latter 
mctliod of solving marketing difficulties is 
weak among inomhcrs of tho League, due, it is 
alleged, to the lack of success of the E([uity 
Society to establisli a doiniiialing co-operative 
grain cxcliaiige. That e(»-opcraliou has suc- 
fei-dod admirably among grain producers in 
f.lanada docs not imjuess them. I'rohahly the 
fact, even though it he an incidental one, 
that tlio League leaders were socialists, ac¬ 
counts in large measure for the hciit toward 
state activity. 

In October 1921, at a recall election, tlio 
League slate uflicers, governor, attoruey-geiieral, 
eomniiMsioner of agriculture, ami treasurer, 
wore all recalled and their places filled with 
opjiositioii candidates. Curiously enough, the 
piogramme of tho League was tacitly uphold, 
i.c. it was not voted down, at the same 
election. This shows a divided opinion among 
llio voters coiiecrnn g the programmo and the 
Icadoi’s. § 

During the ye.Tis 1917 to 1921 the state of 
North Dakota under League rule established 
a state bank, wfiicli is doing a considerable 
business, and has a mill and elevator plant 
umler construetion. Also a small flour mill 
was ]mrclia.sed, aud has been under state 
operatitin for several years. The rejiorts con- 
eerntng the bank are conflicting and difficult 
to analyse. »There was a genuine reason for 
the banking ventme. That tho matter has 
been well handled is not clear. The flour mill 
is a small affair, and has been in operation 
during a timo when it is diflicult for the best 
of mills to make a good showing, ^liseourago- 
ment aud distrust seem to have overtaken the 
meft and measuiTs involved in the now pro¬ 
gramme befoi-cit had liecn running long enough 
to Aenionstrato either its strength ^weakness. 

I PulUical rmframme .—It i.s tho avowed 
I pnrjiose of the League to get control, in a non- 
' partisan way, of as many state governments as 
1 possible. Just what is to be done in the way 
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of ])rogramine is not clear. It is assiunod that 
with the farmers, assisted bv tlie labonrci-s, in 
control, whatever needs to bo done can bo done. 
Houce Bi)ccific promises are not altogether 
necessary. 

The sjirc.-id of the L(!!ig\ic into many slates, 
which ajijieared to be very lapid for a time, is 
greatly eiirtailed by the rise of the Aimnican 
Fajin Unreau Federation. AVliilc the ])ro- 
grammes arc very nnlike, thei'o is little 
probabilily that any considi'iahle nnmhcr will 
support, for any long ]>eriiHl of 1im<‘, both 
orgainsalit)ns. The Farm Jhireaii is on the 
ascendancy, and the beaguo appears to have 
])a!>s(!d its /.enith. 

Tiik Amkuk'An Fai!M llruiCAV Fjcukuatjon. 

The causes of iliu Farm Ihucan movement 
■were similar in most respcct.s to tliosc of the 
earlier movements. The feeling was strong 
that something ni an orgauisetl way eonld he 
done, pajticulaily with respect to im])roved 
markcUiig. This feeling had iesnlte<l in the 
ellbrts noted above, luit tlie lesnlts were not 
BUflieicntly gratilying to induce llie farmer.s to 
put nnliinited coniidenec in any one of the 
organisations. Tlie means hy which tln^ Funn 
liurcau was brouglit into existence, and almost 
at once made nat!on'W’i<lc, was at (Ujco iiniquc 
and nnjucmedilated. It came about through 
the county agidoultural agents. 

TJiC Conn/}/ (Hid the Farm Jiarr.au .— 

Beginning in the South in 1902, and latei‘, 
nbout 1910, on a dilhrcnt plan, the county 
agent system B)»road suhstantiully over the 
country It w’ns given a great impel,us hy the 
war, several states during 1017 and 1018 eom- 
j>‘oting (he. (jiiota of an igcnt for each county. 
In the early years of rounly agent work, 
marketing rcejuved almost no attention. The 
view was cx])resse(l even to t^e clfect that the 
agent ought to kee)» distinctly out of the 
marketing Held. This sentiment probably 
grew out of the situation arising from the fact 
that a large iiuinlnT of business men took an 
active part in establishing the county agents, 
often vaisirjg a sum of money toward tijo 
expenses the first, year or two. Tin- Juisiiiess 
men are to a large extent doing the middlfjnan 
part in laarketing, and wem no/ anxious for 
reforms. It se- med to them that the thing 
needed was greater an<l more economical 
production. 

In a large number of states the local siipjmrt 
for the county agent consisted of a group of 
citizens, jnosl’v farmers, who came to he called 
Iho County Farm Bureau. The first of those 
Inireaus was in Hmome Ooiurty, New York, 
aTid was ^p|>orted by funds horn the 
hamptmj Cl>und)or ofOunmevee, the Ljiekawana 
Hailroud, and the United States Department 
of Agrieull.urc. It soou develo|K!d that counties 
made upproj^tlons, State aid was given, aud 


the city and ]»rivato support lajraed because 
no longer «ee,<led. The main direction wsuj 
eventually vested jointly in the local boaitls, 
or hiireaUK, and the state colleges of agriculture. 

Stale Farm. lUmaas. — W, was very natural 
that out of the county Inireaus should come 
the idea of a ftate bureau. At fii'st the 
purpose of the state orgaihsatioi.' ivas npt very 
clearly defined. The w'ork of the '*mmty agent 
luul not been any too well defmed. It involved 
every sort of art aiul seieiiec^ connected, with 
agriculture. The early state gatherings of 
(HHiiily bureaus wo’o entirely infonnal. They 
oaine together lVe(]uently with the county 
agents at an animal meeting of the latter at 
th(! colleges, olten on the occasion of Fanners’ 
AVeck. Out of these gatherings grew associa¬ 
tions for the inir]iose of unilii'il .suj>port of the 
lo(;al bureaus aiul agents. Later they assumed 
a more fonnal eliaiaeter. Tlie lii.st real,citato 
bureau seems to have been organised in West 
Virginia in 1917. Two yeais latpr, in New 
A'ork, the ijiiestion of a national hurean wn 
liro.ichod. The jmrjio.sc of the organisation 
proj»o.sed at Itiiica, New’ Ahuk, in 1911/; w'as 
“(1) to provide the nation with some sane 
organisation thorouglily rejucsentative of agri- 
eultme iliroughnnt the ciiliro United States, 
which might sjieak for thcfaiiuers of the entire 
Country; (2) to take advantage of a nati<;>n- 
wide orgaiiisaLion—the Farm Ihireau—which 
jirumise.s great jH>ssibilili«'.s of usefulness in 
developing a jirogranmie wliiL-h W'ill reach the 
entire country aud which will bring into action 
tho strongest farmers of tlie nation.” This 
apjieal met with great ]es]ionHe and stimulated 
the estahlisliiiiciil of the very bureaus it 
projiosed to fedciatc. 

The Jvationn] Orijanhaiiim. —In November 
1919, at a nice ling held in Chicago, the Aniorican 
I’ariii I’ureaii Federation was torined. At tliis 
meeting the great majority of the delegates 
were from the Miditle AVc‘.st, the Middle 
Atlantic, and New Knglund States, though all 
sections were more or less represented. At the 
ouLset there was a diUcremu) of opinion as to 
jioliey. One group wanted anorganisatioii wiiicb 
should net as an eilueational clearing iiouse. 
Another grouj) w’ante.d co operative business 
units foriiifrtl for the marketing of pixiduce. »- 
The latter pla^> jifjvailed. 

The programme adopt as a guide in the 
W'ork to be undertaken is a.s follows : 

“GICNRUAT.. 

To develop a completely unified national 
organisation to act as spokesman for the farmer 
and to adequately ropreseut the fanner and the 
{armor’s inloresta on all oi^asions, , 

KiniCATlONAU » 

1. To create in tlnu urban mind a bettor 
conception of the fanners relationship to other 
units in the social and economic,structure. 




2. To ro-establisli aj^ricultnre in the jiublic 
mind as the foremost industry, on %hioh all 
othoi s depend, and in the prosecution of which 
man I'caclics In's lii;^hcst ]>lanc of dcvelopnieni. 

3. To ciicaHra^»e and assisl. in the dcvelojt- 

luent of food production to its hijjhest state of 
efficiency. ^ • 

fos*'!' and develoj) all those lines of 
endeavonr^vhicli make for hotter homes, better 
social iiiid religions life, lM?tter health, and 
hett.tr niral livitig in every Bcnac. 

5. To conduct fbferenda on vaiioiia national 
questions to determine farm sentiment before 
determining legislative action. 

LF.f5rS[iAl^VE. 

• 1. T(» safeguard the rights and interests and 

to assert thi5 iiee.ds of the larmcr whenever 
oce.a8i()n may arise. 

% To establish without question the legality 
of e,olle(;tive bargaining. 

3. To insist upon the pre.sonee of ‘ farmer 
•miiaU’ oji all boards and eonimis.sions alfect- 
u g^n-icnlture, appointed by* Congress or the 
Iresideiit. 

4. To defend Uic farmer’s viewqioint in all 
matter.s relating to Uix levies, tariff's, euiToney, 
banking, railways, bigliways, wattu-ways, 
fi>reign rnarkfU, the merchant maiine, terri- 
t#rial acqnisttions, and all similar legislative 
inatlei‘8 invohing <piest.ions (»r pnlujy, in any 
way alfceting agriculture. 

r». To insist on some arrangement between 
capital and labour which will insure freedom 
from disruptlug ami criminally wasteful strikes. 

ff. To sh.'Ugtheu the Fede ral Farm Loan 
/ot ..ml aeeurc in addition the eslablishmoiit 
of a 8) litem of personal credits. • 

7. To demand the regulation, umler govern¬ 
ment supervision, of all (^omimircial iiitiTe^iU 
T\ho8e size and kiml of business enable.^ them 
to cstabl^di a monopjffy dangerous to the best 
interests of the nation. 

KCOKOMKI. 

]. To e\tend eo-o])erative marketing of farm 
crops to the ]>oiiit in the distribution system 
that the ma.\imiiin b-nelits are seeured for the 
producer, and, imndontally, tbr the oonsiimci’. 

2^ To limit the prolits and reduce the costs 
of aistriliution in all liuc^ nft handled co- 
oporativoly. 

8. To so estimate the effeelivo world supjdy 
of any farm product and lo so regulate the 
How to market as to cliniiiiate sharp and 
extreme jnico lluuluatious. 

4, To establish* new 'bieigii markets for 
surplus Ameri<?an farm jiroducts. 

5. T^f ])rovid<“ cheaper souiws of fertilisers 
and more economical imams of prodiicliun.” 

The budget of the giational organisation for 
J921 M’aa almost a half million dollars, while 
many states (pid federations handling amounts 


of money nearly as large. Tlio programme of 
the Fann llureaui]>rovidos for the organisation 
of the jtrodiicei'a of given commodities into 
marketing groups, with substantial iudeitend- 
cnee of action in all essentials. The first of 
the.so connmvlity-organisations to get under 
way was the United States (Irain Growers Inc. 
This organisation provides as its main filatures 
a national sales agency, local co-ojsTative 
units, and contracts betwcon glowers and loe.al 
units, and between the local unit and llio 
national sales agency. 

The U.S. Grain Growers Ino. is to provide : 

“(a) Terminal sales agencies at the various 
maikets, 

(h) Warehouse facilities at terminal markets. 

(c) A finance corporation. 

(d) An export cniporalion. 

(e) A market news .service. 

'JIk' gnnver at tlie time, of .signing the con¬ 
tract is given the choice of three ways of making 
sales: 

1. Individual Sale. 

(a) For cash at a price offered by the Kle- 
vator Oompiiiiy. 

(i) By c<msigiiment through the Elevator 
Comjiany to the National Sales Agc'iicy-con¬ 
trol of time of delivery, shipment, and sale to 
remain with the grower. 

2. Pooling Method. 

(o) Eociil 2 X)ol. 

(h) .loint imol. 

3. Ex|>ort I’ool. 

(rt) Grower may elect to pool one-third and 
sell leinainder in acc-ordaiiee with other jdans 
jicrmitled.” 

A groat deal of dilTorciiee of opinion has 
prevailed concerning pooling. One faction 
led by genuine nulicals wants iiotliing short 
of eomjdete, com[ml.sory pooling, wlioroby the 
sales agency w^ld liave control of the snpi»ly 
of grain to suoh an extent as t.o have ]irice- 
making j»ower. ^'Hiile the pooling ]dan failed 
to cany in this cxtiomo form, it was agreed 
that organism should undertake to induce 
grow<'vs to ])ool at least oiio-tliird of the crop 
in the export 2 >ool, thus insuring control of 
tlic surplus. At piusent, Ajnil 1922, although 
fift^ to seventy-five thousand fanners have 
signed contracts, it docs not look os though 
an efl'cetivo export pool, fioin the standjioint 
of price control, is probable. A branch of 
the orgauisatiuii is ]>rovIdcd for handling the 
financial mattei-s involved in grain marketing. 
Tile capitalisation is $100,000,00^ The indi¬ 
vidual membership in the UnitedStatesGrain 
Gi^wera Inc. is $10. 

Similar organisations are being fi-rmo<l for 
ba»dling other commodit ies. Ooimlftttees have 
])cen a]>pointed, and in some instances have 
reported, on the marketing of live stock, of 
fruit, of dairy products, and of wool. The 
plans are licing formulated rapidly, and the 
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American Farm Riireau Federation is destined 
to play 8 major role, for a tipic at least, in tlie 
main operations of agricultural marketing. 

The Farm Bureau and PoliHes.— It is tlie 
intention of tl>o P’arm Bureau to stay out of ' 
politics cxcc]»t with resjicct to such mattei's as 
alfcct agriculture, and arc not heing hiken care 
of aatisiactorily by the usual political }>ro- 
codiire. Tliero is no intention of jiutting 
tickets or candidates into the lield. Almost 
at tlie beginning the olliccrs of the Bureau 
wont to Washington to acquaint themselves 
with the ]>o]itical situalioii, and without doubt 
began at once to exert an indueneo. A Wasb- 
ington oflice was promptly established and a 
reju'cscntative shitioned there. He has been 
a Imay man, linding mucli to do in connection 
with legislation directly or indirectly affecting 
fai n Id’s. 

The most distinctive outcome of the relation 
of the Farm Bureau to ]K)ljtics thus far is its 
influence in uniting, irros}M?eLivo of party lines, 
a grou]) of senators and re)»rosc.ntaLivcs into 
what is known as the “ Agiioultural Bloc.” 
In the Senate there are about twenty-two 
memlwrs of tlie bloc ; in the House the number 
is nominally larger, but not so definitely com¬ 
mitted to a policy. TJio peimuncncc, or the 
solidarity, of the bloc is to bo determined. 
It has tlio appearance of strength and deter¬ 
mination, but until it has been held together 
tlirongh the tiials of a few elections its relation 
to i>arty alignment cannot safely bo predicted. 

}^wiila.rihj of the Farm liareau to otlur 
Movments .— The (juestion is very properly 
Mked, Is, or is not, the Farm Bnn.au merely 
another one of a considerable number of U[)- 
risings of fanners against more or loss vague 
grievances? If it is about like the rest it 
is reasonable to expect tliat it will run a 
course much like that of ma^y of its prede¬ 
cessors, and ill the end leave the problems but 
very partially solved. Undoubtedly the Farm 
Bureau owes its origin in large jiart to the 
same general conditions which resulted in tlie 
former offovts of farmers to licttor their rela¬ 
tions to other groups. It is true ])nces were 
high when the Farm Bureau was st.Dted, and 
it might seem that the farmers had don* the 
unusual in attempting to improve what was 
already good. However, it was evident that 
prices wore not Si4.fe at tlio high level, that is, 
they were expected to fall to some lower level 
shortly, and, of more importance, the famiors 
felt that relatively fhey ivere being discrim¬ 
inated agaflll^t indirectly, and pnibalfly unin¬ 
tentionally, by the government, but more par¬ 
ticularly that the stniggle fbr income was 
assujiiingji^qual proportions. The rodistglm- 
f ion of wealth due to the war liad been brought 
about to the (ictriment of the farmer. The 
movement .vas an effort to rectify wrongs 
already perpetrated, and to get suck control 


of the business of marketing as to prevent 
fiirtlier abuses. The most significant cause of 
the Farm Bureau niovonient must not bo for¬ 
gotten. It was undoubtedly the existence of 
the local and state bureaus. Hence the organ¬ 
isation of file national society in 1919 ami 
] 920 wiLs md due wnmediately to the conditions 
of the time .so much a.s tlie ojiportnnity. It 
was looked iqion as an o})portui)iliy to rectify 
the long-standing ahu.se.s of the markets, and in 
connection with, and in addition to, niark/*ting 
reforms to make the influrtiw'. of the farmer 
felt in the affairs of the nation. Tims the 
origin of the Farm Bureau is quite unlike that 
of other movements, hut at the same time 
has many i)oints in common with tlicm. 

Tlie Farm Bureau grew up, as it were, s}»oii-, 
tancously in nearly all jiarts of the country at 
the same time. The seO'l ha<l been planted, 
no doubt without a ch ar umlvislanding of its 
nature. At all events the, counly agent, county 
bureau, intlnenee.s have iimcb to do witli tlio 
result. The long-desirnl op|iojtunity to iniiU 
all the farmers into one. orgniiisiition‘se,emed to 
have come. The (Jrango, the Farmers’ Union, 
the Kqmty» tin! hi on-I’artisan League wci’o all 
distinctly limited as to the area covered. Tlicy 
were, or iiiqfcarr'd to be, limited in their in¬ 
terests ; some are socret soci<'ties, some av(! not 
primarily eeonomie. Thero wai. no hope /)f 
uniting these organisations into an effective 
federation. It had been tii(!d and the results 
ivere disap])ointiug. flene.o the only visible 
way of progress was along a new jiath, and the 
Farm Bureau was the organisation formed to 
find it, or make it. 

\Vhat the relntionslnp of the Kami Bureau 
to the other org.ini.satioiis will ultimately bo is 
not thus far clear. It would seem likely that 
it could get along amicably with the Grange, 
j.ince the latter is well e.stablishcd and has a 
8))here of influeuee not covered by J,he Faim 
Bureau. The case is not so clear when an 
organisation like the Non-Partisan Ijcague is 
considered. At present lioth organisations 
seem strong in certain states. That they can 
both maintain their positions and strength 
does not sei'in ])robahle. Both are trying to 
I do the same things to a gre.at extent, and the 
sjfljcrcs not mutually covered are probably not 
of the eiiduHjjg Itypo. Heuw if both succeed 
a clash is imininont. 

In comparing the Fai’in Bureau with other 
farmer iriovemeTits it must not be forgotten 
that one of the greatest differences is found in 
the type of men onijdoyed and the manner of 
going into new lines of work. The earlier 
organisations wove almost devoid of any senso 
of limitations regarding their ability to handle 
whatever sort of businoss they were tempted to 
go into. Investigation^ wore not appreciated 
and never attempted. The Farm Bureau has 
il)U8 far shown a dis|>osltion to gather Infoima* 



tion from wliutcvcr smii’ce avaiJable, and to 
employ iDCii who arc skilled in the line of work 
lo he nmlertakeii. While not always fully 
realised the lUll’creiico in plan is I'limlaiiiental. , 
It is in contrast with the vicjvv so long prevalent 
among farmers that the work aifecting their 
interests must he (]^>ne by fftnie of their own 
meiul*i’s, T4.nt farmers liavc men with good 
enough hraifis hKloujiy of the woik in (jmsslion 
need not be uigucd. That liny liavo men of 
siifliufciit training ami experience? is quite 
another matter. Ifarming and marketing may 
be classed as parts and jjarcels of a coinplotcd 
wliole, Imt most farmei's arc not trained in 
marketing nictliods, and t^ose who d(? under- 
staml marketing usually do not, and need 
<iot, he inlorjue<i on the teehiiieul details ot 
producing crojis or animals. 

• Thu C(»-on:nATivh Movu.mknts. 

While attempt will he made to diseiiss 
the many^jorms and instances of business co- 
o’ii”^tion built aiouml comnioflities as aeentrr, 
it seems advisable to menliou the lucT. that 
some of these ellorts were ess»‘iitially like the 
farmer luovemelils oulliiied abt)ve. Not for¬ 
getting that eo-ojterative maiketing has been 
an essential of all farmer movements, it may 

noticc'l t!iat in si>me instances groni>s of 
faimcra united tmly thr<}Ugli membership in 
co-optrative eonipanies have exerted an in- 
lluencc (luitfi like that of the more pretentious 
grou[)s. The most widesjnoa<l of those groups 
was that of the giain elevators. Co-operative 
clevatcfi's liai! been tried helore, but iu 1902 a 
new biart was made, and within twenty years 
there »v€re 4000 such companies. Taft 
associations were formecl in all tlie leading 
grain-growing states, and in 1912 a Natioi’al 
CouH'dlof Farmci-s’ Co-operative Grain Dealers’ 
Aasooieti^nia w'us rorme<l. These assoeiationa 
exercised much influence with certain legis- 
latures* and especially with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

One of tlio outstaiuUng co-operative move¬ 
ments is that of friiit-niavkcting, the greatest 
example of which is tlio California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. This organisation handles 
.siic(^88fully the bulk of the citrus fimit. ^ Other 
iiistaneoa of co-operative ffuitiinaikoting are 
numerous. 

In marketing dairy piwhicts co-operative 
comiMinics were early in the field, that is to 
say, they began during the ’sc\enties and 
’eighties. During recent years tlicre have 
been many attempts at '‘i^dcration. It has 
mode JL beginning iu buttoi^* marketing, has 
mado ^al pn'grcsa in cbeeso-markoting, while 
in liquid milk-marketing, producers’ coni- 
IMinies are importantrfactora around nearly all 

cities. ... 

live Stools Shippiuc Associations begun m 


1908 had already, beforo the Farm Bureau 
undertook to became the dominating force 
among them, sj^read to all tlic loiwiiiig live 
stock shijiping states, and incrctusod to 3000 or 
4000 in number. Their sinwss is proof that 
something of the kind was needed. 

CuNi'UrsiON.s. 

In taking a bird’s-eye view of the various 
fai'incr nu)vements, and the co • oi>erativo 
devclo])meiits so similar to them, one is 
impressed with the fact that it is assuming 
the asjtcct of a class struggle. The farmers 
are, conscious of a coininoii interest as they 
meet oilier organised foree.s in Congress, in 
state legislatures, and in the markets. The 
(>j>positioii is unified. The fanners are seldom 
unified, at least not clearly so, and not at all 
limes. It may amoiuil to unification when, 
for instance, the Agricultural Bloc is induced 
to exercise its balance, of power in favour of 
legislation deinamhid by farmers in general, as 
the legishitum favouring co-operation jiassed in 
D»22. The opposing forces are not a unit set 
over against the farineis. Whether tJjcy will 
over become such dejieml.s on the slieugth of 
tin: farniLMs in forcing (he i.s.sue. It ajipears 
like an incipient rebellion of the farmers 
against the imlustrial, the city, interests, 
'rile difliculty in uniting the farmers, and 
liohiing them, has in the ])ast been iusur- 
Houiitable. The industiial iiiteiests can look 
out for themselves without one all-iiieliisivo 
lighting body. For iiistam-o, the coal interests 
can take care of themselves without much help 
from the w'oolleii maiiufacturers; the agricul¬ 
tural iinjdciiient maniifacturors do not need to 
unite with the packers. Likewise the growers 
of oranges or giupe.^- do not need a great deal 
of help from dairymen ; the producers of 
milk are not likely to gain signal victories by 
combining with the cotton growers. 

The Farm Bunaii is undertaking to avoid 
the iliiisioiis of a “united front” all along the 
line « f farm production and marketing, and 
at the same time to federate all interests so 
as to bring irresistible influeneo to bear on 
tlid^questiona wbich do jiertain to all. It is 
a lierculean^task. To tlio extent to which it 
succeeds it will he evident that the farmers are 
doing the same thing which the labourers have 
been working at for a century, and which the 
capitalisl-s, because of greater strength, do not 
need to do so conspicuously. The fanners are 
rcooguisiiig the iiatcnt fact tln(^they are to 
loMc after their own affairs or they will Ix) 
managed to the advantage of somebody else. 
E»ctly how the farmers are 4 ^v^tnally to 
organise in the interest of their own welfare is 
not yet evident, but that some sort of organisa¬ 
tion is demanded must bo recognised by any 
student of the situation. 
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FARRp—FEMALl LABOUR 


Refeebncss. 

Oniiuje. ^ 

Atkesoii, T. C. SenU'CentenniOl //jVur?/ of th’ 
(if llvshftndry. 

Buck, 8. J. The ih-amjtr MuomenL 
Kelley, 0. H. Ilistury of the lUtlmns of 7/w.v- 
hondri/. 

Martin, E. W. (J. B. M'Ciibe) UinUyry of Ihe 
Orange Movement. 

Periaiii, J. The, OroandavKll, 

Faiinm' AUianee. 

Cliainbcrlaiu, II. B. The Farmers* AVumee and 
other Pdidcal Parties. 

Diniuiiip, N. A. The Farmers' Alliauee^ I/istorg 
and Agru'idtnral Pigest. 

MoTKaii, S. W. Illstunj of (hr Wheel and AUianre. 
IVlIcr, W. A. The Farmers' Sides? 

The, Ameriran Soeicf}! of Kipiitif, 

Everitt, J. A. The Third /^wvv. 

- Ueports of Fatloiufl and State Meetings. 

Yomigni.'in, Anna. Journal of PolUieal Hronumy, 
xviii. 34. 

Farmers Union. 

Barrett, C. S. The Moisiony Jlisionj and Times 
of the Farmer^ Unimi. 

Kislicr, (J. n. The, Fanners' Union (Kciitncky 
University Bulletin). 

Koii- Purtisa n Leagne. 

Bruce, A. A. The, Fon-Partisan l^agae. 

Gaston, 11. K. The. Fon-Partisan League. 
Bussell, U. K. The Story of the Nou'Partisan 
League. 

American Farm Pifreau Federation. 

Kile, 0. M. The Farm Jhireau Movement. 

Eor a sketch of all of the above see Hibbard, 
B.H., Marl-ding A grieuUural Protpicts. b.h.h. 

FARRER, Thomas Henky, Lord (1819- 
1899), educated at Eton and Balliol, was called 
to the Bar, and after tenn»oi’ary einploynicnt 
in the legal department of the Board of Trade 
was apjiointcd Assistant Secretary of its Marin j 
D epartment, 1 S.'iO. Ho was rcriiianont Secre¬ 
tary of the Hoard from 1865 to 1886. ITc 
played a leading jwvrt in framing the Merobaiit 
Shipping Consolidation Bill, 1854* the Mcr- 
cliaiit Sbi 2 )pitig Code, 1870 ; the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883 ; aUd his active influence made it»eif 
felt in tlio logialation affecting the regulation 
of railway, electHc lighting companies, eh;., 
during his ofhiial career. Ho rendered notable 
service upon Royal Commissions, especially tlv’ 
Gold and Silver Commission and that uijon 
the Financial Relations ot Great Britain aijd 
Ireland. Altef his rotii-cment lie joined the 
London 0<(Uiay CmiuciT (Alderman, 1889; 
\ ioe-Chainuan, 1890). He was made a baronet 
in-1883 and a^cr in 1893, 


An aidont controversialist, Farrer was ratlier 
the uncompromising advocate Ilian the judicial 
critic of the causes which he championed in liis 
j)iil)lished writings, He was a fervent Free 
'I'riwlcr, C^Jiainuaii of the CoIhIou Club, 1899, 
a stiHJiig sn]'pnrlcr of tlic Gold Standard, and 
OHO of the ioundert of tlic Gold Standanl J)e- 
b'lice Association, and favoured grt^'t of 
full finan(;ial independence to Irol-nd. His 
jtiincijial writings are: Free Trade-verms Fair 
Tradi\ 1882 (.3rd edition 1886); The Sia'^ in 
Jlrlation to Trade, 1883 ; Mr. (losehen's Fin- 
anec (IHS7-1S'J0), 1891 ; Jlrialiation and fhjn- 
vierrial Federation, 1892 ; Stiidits in Cnnr.ney, 
1898: Jf'hal is a Poynty S n. H. 

FEMALE LABOUR.* The following table 
shows the changes in the projiortion of females 
occii}»ivd in certain industries in England and 
AVab'S during the last sixty years, d’be only 
<lccre:iscs, in laundiy serviee and I<ic<' inanu!*'ic- 
ture, are due to the itu-UMsing use' of luacbinery 
in these tiiwles. Tlu' increas'' in statv iicry and 
jiaper-l)ox, etc., inakei-s and dealers, boot, etc., 
makers and dealeis, and l4il»ai'co inamifacInriTH 
and tobacconists is in each case consiileiiiiily 
greater among Iho dealers tluiu tlic makers. 
The most .striking feature of the last sixty 
years b;w therefoic been tlic rapid gi’owtb of 
the eni]iloymcnt of w’omen in commercial 
houses, including .shoiis. r 


Number of 
Keiiiiiles 
])et- IIHin 
oceupieil. 

i 1 = 

slt- 

I'Ss 

I8<W. 

iOll. 


5()7 

014 

371,797 

72.') 

LHHI 

401 

5 

208 

727 

‘♦ai 

ft71 

24.') 

5<i0 

,183,208 

107,002 

127,148 

n7,0.'-.7 

84,006 

Stf) 

oris 

69,270 

l.'it 

408 

220 

78.') 

05,876 

41,481 

221 

82|) 

641 

C80 

603 

28,908 

20,822 

20,506 

S2 

022 

14,828 

20.'> 

630 

14,109 


OcciiiKiligii. 


rotton Manntiieture . 
8ebooimasf,i!iw, 'JV‘acliHr.s, Pro. 

fessois, J.eet.iiiTrs . 

Lan?iilry aiifl Wa'.hiiij; Service . 
Wool uml Worstfcl Matiiifactinv 
(lonuinTclal or jlusiiicss Clerks 
Draitci's, T/incn Urapers, Mereei-s 
SUitioncry, Pajier-Box, elc., 
Makers aiul Bwilers 
Boot, Hlion, Slipper, Patten, 
CloK Makers and Dealers 
Ifosieiy Mamifacturo 
Tt)t>aeco Manufacturers, Tobac¬ 
conists . . , . . 

I.ac4i Mamifacturo , 

Silk Manufacture * . , 

Tclemai'li, Telephone Hervlc 
incliKl.ij;' govoruinont . 
Hemp, .7nt4‘, Cocoa Flbio, Rope, 
Mai., Canvas, Sail-cloth M.anu- 
lacturo . 


During the war a* mmarkablo change in tlie 
work done by women took place; th#'largo 
mimber occuiued in munition-making, eforiw^ 
work, and the transport (Services were drawtt 
yiartly from domestic service and jMutly froia 
those who hod been engaged in ho^e duties. 




Editnakd Nuvvf)er of Women and Qirh 
em‘}ifoijcd in the United KhujdonO 


Ocetipation. 

la July 

111 .July 

jVe (lent 
(ncrea.se 

11)11. 

1018. 

or 

l>i*eiease. 

M.'Uil. . . • 

ITt’.OlHf 

810,OfH) 

4-37ii*l 

(:iii>iiit‘n1 . • . 

-to,0(11) 

lol.Ooii 

4 ](i0 

ToxtilA • 

K(i:5,OiJO 

827,001 

- l-l 

CloMnii;,' . . 

lUt’,ll(Kl 

.'iris, 00(1 

-7*2 

P'tio<l, 1)1 ink, Tol«u‘C(i 

nii),(ioir 

2:$.'),01 in 

-P20 

Pji^t iiud rniitin^' . 

H7/<o0 

141,.M>(^ 

-4 


4.1,000 

70,fJ0(i 

t-70-.'i 

MweflUmeiiua . 
Ooiiiiiierco, Vinanen, 

104,100 

107,100 

4 80 4 

Rinkni^. 

.■iO.^.OOO 

034,.'lOO 

4 84-S 

riiilcssioiis 

(hvil Hoivice, other 


107,.''00 

-+113 

tliaii I’osL oilice . 
Civil Service, I’osi 

■'.,7.00 

101,800 

4 I7.‘il 

iniieo 

oo.riW 

121,000 

l-lOO 

iieiit atnl ein»iiiil) . 
Tnin«j»oil. mcluitni^ 
^lamw.iys mi'h-i 

100,00(1 

228,000 

4-20 

Local Aiillioiil.n's . 
Uthei Seuu'i’H innlei 
I.Dcal '*nthonties, 

1.8,200 

117,200 

-eu 14 

1110111(101}; Ediion- 
tioii 

10d,2(Hi 

, 230,.100 

4 22 

CinenKiH, Theatres. 

181,0011 

2‘20,0'i0 

4 21-^ 

Domestic Sei vice 

l,G.'iS,une 

l,2.‘iS,0(HI 


Total employed 

041,00(1 

(1,208,00(1 

4-24-S 


T). M. 15. 

• KEMM.l^S.^i^AiiNisiJs OF. The liiiitory of 
women’s wa^'fs from tlie (Vnsus of ]S)0tJ 
to tlie ^nvseiit lime must be divitlcd into two 
})onodH, the one lasting; up to July 1914, the 
otiier t‘(»venng tlie war and e:u-ly post • wav 
coiulitioiis. 

■During the tirst jau-iod no striking cliunges 
in tiio amount of women’s wages took place ; 
the absence of any hotly of statistical o. leifl'e 
makes exact comparison iintiossible. On the 
one liaixl there was a gradual rise in pri'-cs, 
whi'h de})icased real wages; on the other, 
priva!e#and j'ublio enquiries had diieetc-d 
atti-uUon to the cxtieinoly insunicien^ wages 
often earned by women, and to their harmful 
ollectB both on individuals and on •society. 
Tl»e women themselves through their organisa¬ 
tions and enlightened ]mhlic opinion worked 
hard to remedy the evil and m“t with sonic 
Ruoecas. Ijogal mininmm rates were fixed under 
th^Trado Boards Act of 1909 for the workers 
in moil’s ready-made tail#iii§^ laco-finishing, 
paper-box-making, and hand-hammered ohain- 
luaking, to whicli Avei'O added just before the 
war shirl-inaking, food-preserving, and sugar- 
confectionery, tin-box-making, and wrought 
hollow-ware, and linen and cotton (hand) 
embmidery. In )uly 19'' 1 the legal minimum 
for women over 18 varied in tlic lour first- 
niime(J*trad(‘a O-om a^f-l. to 3]d. an hour, or 
about 128. to lUs. 6d. for the normal working 
^eek, with lower mlis for learnoi-s. A higher 

1 Homo workers and aliout 61,000 women ui the 
orgaoi^ oor^y of women are exdudod. 


standard was set by the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, who suoci^'ded in getting a minimum 
wage of 17s. a week adopted for tlie adult 
' women employed by Co-operative Societies. 
Wages were rising too in donn^tiu sevvmc, in 
wliich, owing to ils nn]'o]»ularity, dcmaml was 
always in excess of sutqily. Kilorts were also 
made to increase tlie earning power of women 
and girls by improving tlie quality of tln'ir 
work through technical classes ; the Day Trade 
Seliools for girls organised by I lie Loudon Oounly 
Council in dressmaking, tailoring, corset-mak¬ 
ing, millinery, ni»hol.stcry, ]iiiotogra|iliy, and 
other occupations were the most stiikiug ex¬ 
amples of this jKiliey. Tlicbo cliangos inllucnced 
other trailesaiul tliogcner.il staiuhiid of women’s 
woik, ami with it its lalo of lennineratiou was 
slowly rising.^ 

The result of the war (lOM-1918) was to 
extend and aceclcratc all these movements ; Iho 
e.liaiigcd value of money makes cuiiipaiison with 
pre-war rates jnecariou-s. The enonmius demand 
dining the war for labour of all kinds and 1h© 
women’s ready and devoted icsponsc gave them 
a new status in the imlustrial world, which 
not only resulted in their eulranchiscment, hut 
made a leturn, when the pressure suhsulod, to 
the worst conditions of sweated labour im¬ 
possible. The jiayment t<l men’s rati‘3 in tlio 
munition trades to those women wIjo were doing 
work recognised as men’s heforo the war, in¬ 
tended to guarantee tlu) incii against under- 
enttiiig by the lowcr-paitl sex, hioke down tho 
eslahlished tradition of women’s lower pavmcut. 
Some women earned high wages on men’s work 
during tho w'ar; tho juinciplc of “Equal Pay 
for Etjual Work” found an increasing inimber 
of advocalos and has received tho Iip-service of 
endor-somont by Act of Parliament. By tho 
einl of tlie war the minimum rates for women 
on men's workJiad risen from tho 20s. fixed in 
Eebruary 191(fto Jos., wliile women ou women’s 
woik leceived JJs. ; an inercaso of 58. was 
granted to both in January 1919. On de- 
mouilisation the women wore obliged to give 
up all men's work ; it is lliereforo the rates for 
woiucna work which iiloiic are of permanent 
impor.auco. In an increasing number of trades 
minimum rates have been fixed either by IVadjj 
Boards or^by agreements belwiteu empIoyei'S 
and workers. In Juno 1919 tlie Agi’icnltural 
Wages Boanl for England and Wales established 
the legal minimum rate of 6d. an hour for an 
8 or 8i hour day, with 7 id. an hour 
for overtime, and 9<1. an Iioiu on Sundays, and 
of 278. per week of 54 hours ii^snmmer and 
48 in winter foi%hole-iiine women woikei*8 ; in 
Yorkshire, Cumbeilaiid, and Westmorland the 
tl^eo hourly rates w'cro 7d., Qd.^and lO^d. 
At the heginuing of 1919 the tegal minumim 
rates fixed by the Trade Boanls, which in some 
cases included additional warw'nges, varied fi'om 
4jd. an hour in laco - huishing to 9d. on 
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hour in shirt-inaking. In most of the ncedlo 
trades, suchasdress-inalsiiig, tailoring, nnllinery, 
a miniimiiJi of 28 h. j'or a •f^-honr week was 
agreed ii[K>n, witlj a regulai’ly rising seale for 
learners; in London tailurosses and assislunls 
received a minimum oft57s. 6d., aud fellers, 32s. 
The niiniimnn rate in laiiiidiies was also lj\<‘il 
at 28s. What j)r<)})otiioii of workei’s earned 
rales above the ininiimini it is inijiossible to 
say. Agreements between the Employers’ 
Veticrations and the Trade Unions rai.sed the 
rates above the })re-war standard by 110 per 
cent in cotton-weaving, by 101.j[ j)er cent in 
the woollen and wmsted trades, and by fi-l i»c*r 
cent in the hosiery trade. In llie boot and 
shoe tra<les M’onien time-workers of 20 years 
and over were i>aid a minimum of 30s. for a 
48*hour week, ami ^dece-worke^ at least 25 


minimum wage legislation, tho legal minima 
are fre«jnoiitly altered, as the couditiona alter ; 
the Trade Unions and Em])loyers’ Ass(K;iatioiis 
are wnitinnously occnpie<l with revision of 
rates; wages lixed hy o])eii comjxdition are 
nuKst snsceptible of all to clianges in demand 
ami supjdy. « 

For the curr(‘nt rate.s of nagos,^,thc jmljlica- 
tions m.vrkod * amongst the, following suggested 
for furtiier referciioo should be consuUed. Re¬ 
ports ol Hoard of Trade Emiuiry into Eaniiugs 
ami Hours of Workjx'oplo ia 1000, (kl. 4515, 
4844, 5086, 5106, 5460, 5814, 6053, 6556 ; 
Ke]»oitof War Oahinet Onmmittixs <jn Women 
in Industry, 1910, (hml. 135 ; Anniml Voyrn't 
un iUunKjrh hi ll'tnjfs and Hoars of Lahoar* \ 
Jndiour (hr-dU * ; Nolieea issued by the IVade , 
Hoards Department of the Ministry of Labour 


of Salauies foil TEAriii-nis .—rroyosed ly the li\yrcs<idaiirc Slanylny 
Joint ('ovivilffers 2»‘r}tldal over Oy Lord Burnham. 

A. Teaihrrs in Public Eh nanlary Schools. ' ‘ 


Arctas. 

CiTtilicali'd AssisUiil Teachers. 
Two i'ears College Tuiim“<i. 


Unce 

rtiliealed AssihtiUit Tciichors. ** 

Miuiiiunii. 

Annual 

IiicicMiieiit. 

Muxiuiuin. 

; Miiiiriiiini 

Annual 

Increment. 

Appointed 
on or alter 
Iht Apui 
lOM. 

ApIXdllted 
betoi-fi Isl 
Aj»ril iOll. 


£. s. 

£ 8 . 

& 8 . 

1 

£ 

fl. 

£ H. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

Provisional Miniimmi Scali' 

r»o n 

10 0 

2-10 0 


(J 

(1 0 

140 0 

]W) 0 

Standard Scale 11. 

n>o 0 

12 10 

272 0 

90 

0 

7 10 

I'.O 0 

104 0 

Slandanl Scale III. 

]“'• 0 

1-2 10 

SOI 0 

102 

0 

7 10 

h>o 0 

1S2 0 

SUuidaid Scale IV. 

JS7 10 

12 10 

840 0 

112 

0 

7 10 

170 0 

-204 (1 


Higher salaries foi head teacheis and s|>ecml quiiliiicalions. 


H. Tctichers in SctomUn'y Schools in irhifh ^ke Local Edio alion Autlu-rdy arveyU 
rcsyonsibilU'! for Uw Salary Scales. 



AsMi.sfant rrni']uaU!.s. 

]UiHtioH8n.s Noii-Umdnatos. 

Aleas. 

Muumiuiu 

Animal 

Inercimmt. 

M'lxiiiinin. 

_ 

Miniuiuiii. 

Annual 

lucrein<‘iit. 

f 

Maximum. 

Krighnd .and Walc-s (except London) . 

JiOiidtiii. 

£ 8. 
2.’^) 0 
2Tr> 0 

£ 8. 

15 0 

15 0 

K 3 9 

^^5 

£ 8. 
177 10 
197 10 

£ 8. 

12 10 

12 10 

£ 8. 
320 0 
800 0 


Tliere are cortiin additions for*lipecial qiialilieatioiiH and responsihilities. 


per (;cnt more. In jn’intingaiid biMk-biiidiiig, 
niinirnum wage-scales were agreed upon in 
many {listricts varying from 378. jier week of 
48 hours in London to 288. in the smaller 
country lowms of the Eastern Counties. 

It is impoi^nt to remember lhal since the 
war and tho liso in the cosb of living nn^e 
radical ehauge.s of wages necessary no stable 
wagedevol has yet boon reached. In some 
occnjialionsT^;/. tho woollen trade, wages rise 
aud fall by uu agiced sum, as the cost of living 
mdex change' ; the same plan is jiropo.scd for 
the Civil 8o*:vicc ; in the trades covei'od by 


and by tho Agrijultk/ val WageaBoard*; Jou)'nal 
of Iloyal SUdistical Soci •, July 1919; The 
Course of Women's ; Womrn's 

Minimuin Wfvjes. l». M. u. 

FERRARA, Fiun('esco(1810-1900), Iwm in 
Palermo, died in Venice. Italians consider him 
their best licoiiomist of tho 19th century. 

Ferrara’s works have been nearly all collected 
in four large volumes, published by IJnuyne 
Tiyoyrufeu editrice of IHirin, 1889-91. T^is pub¬ 
lication, however, never h^l his consent, although 
lie could not legally oppose it. To Ferrara is* 
duo the renewal of economic study in Italy, He 








obtained this result by putting into the bands of 
Italian students translations of a collection of all the 
principal foreign writers on economics, and editing 
tlio HiUiofem d<‘IVI'jcomwihilly with historical and 
critical prefaces, constituting a complete treatise 
on economics. From Sicily, where he had been 
imprisoned in 1818, and soo^ after liberated by 
the successful revolution, he had lieen sent to 
Turi/fto olVA* the throne of Sicily to the second 
son of Oluflles Aloeit. lie couhl not return to 
Sicily, where the bourbons had re*establij>he<l their 
govtt'umeut. lie joined the staff of the liisorgi- 
nnciitOy which pa])t* was edited by CavouU. On 
the IGth of November 18-19 ho gave his inaugural 
Kpoech at the university of Turin, where he 
taught til) 18f>9. 'Idiis spe^h proelaiincd him then 
and there as an ecoiioiiiist superior to any other 
Italian economist ever since the tunes of (tALIani, 
(iKNovrsi, VnUKi, Okija, etc., and sujierior to 
SciALOJA, his predecessor in the chair of Ihirin, 
and to J^ellegrini' Uosm, who had been teaching at 
tlK^nstitiite ill P.ins and had just been imirtlcred 
ill Rome. Ill the t<‘n years during which he 
occupied l<iie chair of political economy in Turin 
*lii.s lime \^asexi;liisi\ely taken iipby scienlilicwork, 

I u<^wo owe to this peiiod Ins writings on tlie 
iijcory of value, in which many of the most reciuil 
views aie anticipated, on nutenal and inmiaterial 
pru<iucts, in which this ]»roblem, so dillicult to 
many writers, se<‘ms definitely settled, on net ami 
gross ]>ivduee, on wages, on economic crises, on 
money, on jjjee tnulo and protection, on banks 
^nd banking, etc. Into this period fall also his 
liistoncal and critical explanations of the docti'iues 
of the MhnCANTlI.B SCHOOL, the PlIYSlOOltATS, A. 
Kmith, of Sinilh's successors, Rioaudo, Mai.Tiius 
Say, etc. Ferrai a’s lectures were collected on two 
occasLous by siudcuts of his, in 1850-57, and 18,57- 
f'8, but mn \ ‘'ry luadeipiaU* way. In 1859 he had to 
resig. 1 , acctised ( f having oflendcd against tlie laws 
of the Stale in his lectures. He was olfereP = ch«ir 
at Bologna and at i’isa, and preferred going to Pisa. 
From here, however, he was soon called to Sicily, 
occupied by the Italians in 1800, and he thcie 
took charge of a branch of tlie (luaiieial adiniuLstra- 
tiou. .S8ou afterwards he entered jiarllam cL, He 
prepared the bill for llie grist-tax (see Macinato), 
tlie bill for the general tux on all income not almily 
taxed by the laml iax and the tax on 1 ouses— 
imposla di rierhezza wm/^i/c -spokc and wrote on 
inconvertible paper money, on banks of issue, w'as 
miiilstcr of iimuico for a short time, and retired 
in 1375 from active jiolitios to Venice, taking the 
directorship of the first Superior School of Com¬ 
merce founded in Italy. iRier| he returned to 
science and to teaebiug, romaimng a deputy till 
1880, when ho was made a senator. 'Hie Superior 
School of Commerce in Verice, besides forming 
merchants, has sections whoso purpose it is to 
train luturo consuls, teachers of political economy, 
and accountants. .Thu-ugh these sections a large 
number of scholars of Feiiara are disseminated 
in the ^veial branches of public administration, 
or are managing directors in commercial concerns. 
Ferrara, os a teacher, had the same conspicuous 
(jiiality that CAiuNES#ha(l — to make the most 
complex problems appear ho clear and iniple, 
by reducing them to a few fundamental loi'ces, 


that his solutions of problems remained indelibly 
impressed in the n^mls of scholars, and his method 
of working became a mental habit witli his pii]>ils. 
In polemics he was most foniiiilablc through his 
masterly use of irony. He often had occasion to 
make use of this quality, and rarely avoided these 
oi’casions. As a strenuous freo-trailer and personal 
friend of Cobden, the review’s and papers of the 
time are full of jiolciiiical articles. He also strongly 
opposed the teaching of the yociAUSTB OF THE 
Uhaiii, imported from (Jerinany after the famous 
(Jongress of Eisenach in 1874. Some of the lead¬ 
ing Italian economists, such as Lanqiertico, CossA, 
Inizzatti, having shown sympathy with socialism 
of the chair, historicism, relativity of economic 
laws, etc. (see UEfjvTivrrY, Tuinoii'Lk of), and 
liaviiig founded in Milan an economic association, 
Ferraia created the Ailam Smith society in Flor¬ 
ence, with Marlello, Pareto, Peruzzi, Maoliani, 
and others, and wrote on that occasion, among 
other things, a pamphlet against Lampertico, a 
masterpiece of Italian literature, apart from its 
value as an economic nieiuoir. His writings are 
too numerous to be (piotcd here. A good 
bibliography has been drawn up by Ihrolcssor 
Bertoliui and published in the (/inma/e dei/Ii 
I'xiiniiihisU lor January 1895, pp. 45-58. Ferrara 
was then living, but the writer is not aware 
that anything imiiortanl has been added to the 
list. M. P. 

IHNAL UTILITY.* The ])iiiiciple3 ami 
iiiethods embodied in Jevons’s doelrine of 
“Jiiial utility,” together with tlio considera¬ 
tions suggested in the article on Poiatical 
Economy akh PsvenoLoftY (i/.u), have re- 
eeived far-reaching develojuneiits in recent 
years. Iloncc a movement has arisen, variously 
ihvscribed as “ ]iHychological ” or “niargiualisl,” 
which aims at unifying and simplifying 
economic theory, and at tlie same time affiliat¬ 
ing its laws more closely to the principles that 
regulate human coi- luct in general. 

Jovons has^hown that tlio demand in a 
market in ■winch there arc no reserved prices 
can ho rciu'cseiitcd by a collective curve. The 
amount of the voir iiodily iii the niaiket is 
measured on the abscissa, and the erpulibrating 
price on the ordinate. The next step is to 
point out that in so far as the sclleis havo 
resorv. il prices they ought to bo rcgaiilcd as 
th*nselvcs entering the market, with potential 
demands, oii the same footing as the pur- 
chasoi-3. Tlieir intention to retain such and 
such quantities of their stock at such and 
such prices (whether for their own use or 
because they specula<,c on the demands of 
future purchasers) constitute defado demands, 
and should be entered on the coliFctive demand 
ciM'vo ; whieli, •together with the register of 
the amount of the commodity, will detormino 
price, as before. It followsjlqjt the cross 
curves of demand and supply, so often employed 
by economists, are really no more than two 
sections of tlio true collective curve of demand, 
separated out from each other, and read, fur 



convenience, in reverse directions. This separa¬ 
tion is irrelevant to tlio (lcU'<,mination of tlio 
equilibrating price (as may easily be shown by 
experiment), thougli it enables us to read olF 
the voluiuo of the exchanges that will Ik 5 
necessaiy in order to bring about the e<puli- 
briuin, on any given 8U]>position as to initial ; 
holdings. These cross curves, then, as usually 
presented, confuse the metliods by which the 
e<iuilibrating ]H'ieo is arrived at with the 
conditions tliat determiiio what it is. 

Passing on to tlm problems of prodiietiun 
and dislribntion, we note that in an industrially 
advancetl community pioduction rests upon the 
co-operation of a number of betcrogcij<MHis 
factors, the supply of whitdi may Imj controlled 
by a miniber of iiidopomlcnt individuals or 
combinations; and since it is obvious tliat 
the value of a means of production must lie 
derivative from the \alu<* of the product, wc 
have, theoretically, to dt^termine the jniueijtle, 
on which the value of the pioduct when, 
realised will he distributed amongst the 
various lactois which co operated in its pro¬ 
duction Practically the factois will generally 
be brought together by a series of 8peelllatl^'e 
transactions based on esLimales made in 
ad\ancc. But in any case the value of the 
several factors must be dctoi-iniiied by con¬ 
sideration of their productive elfeetiveness at 
the nmrgin, and their equivalence to cac.h other 
in fractional substitutions. Por aUbongh the 
nature of the productive service rendered by 
such factors as land, labour, and tools, for 
instance, is diJVerent in each case, and no main 
factor could be iqilaeed in its entirety by any 
other, yet every manager is constantly engag^'d 
in considering altenutives and e(iuivalcm.e8 
between fractional a«lditioiis or subtractions of 
them at the margin. It is so that he deter¬ 
mines the proportions in whied^ to distribute 
his resources over the improving or extending 
of a site, the modilication of existiipg buildings, 
the replacing of machinery, the strengthening 
or reduction of this or that grade of labour, 
suporintcinlcuce to reduce the waste of raw 
material, or the seeking of new openmgs, or 
maintenance of tdd ones, by adviotiscment. 
And all the time he has to convince his 
employers that his own skill in judging of 
these matters is as effectively productive as 
any increments in the more immediate factors 
of production that they could command for the 
salary that they pay him. The piircliasers, 
then, in the markets of the productive 
factors considtT them under the uniform aspect 
of their relative productive enieicucy at tlTo 
margin, just as the purchaser in the retail 
market coniiiik.”a his lieterogeneous purchai#..s 
under the .'miform aspect of their relative 
cflicienty at the margin, in gratifying his 
di^siiea or expressing his impulses. In a 
word, Ire not many laws of distiibu- 
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lion but one, and that law is the law of the 
market.^ 

Tims it will bo seen fluit the end dominates 
the means througliout. The diivotiim and 
administration of all resources is ultimately 
determined by estimatc.s of the value of some 
cxperionco, or by fuo impcrativcin'ss of some 
e.xpression of the hunnin conscio•u^ncs.s.^* If 
at any ]ioint the expectations Icisni on these 
estimates should fail or wither, the breadth <>f 
the stream that has already lloweil at their 
bidding is p(*werlesa to sustain iheir living 
siguilieanccs. Antieiipal.ed value determines the 
cost and sacriliee that will he inciUT<‘d in pro¬ 
duction, but the o<».st' nid saeritice, when oneo 
iiicui'ied, cannot eonlnd the value of the 
pi’odiiet. 

If ue now rolnin to our starting-jK)int in 
Jevoiis's “final utility” ami its control of the 
distribution of a man’s jn-eimiary icsouua'S,•<vo 
note that the term “final ” has been gmierally 
ahandoiiod. It seems to itn)>ly a siu«‘cssion of 
cx]ierienees, following tiwh oiher in ^time, as 
wh(?n a mail’s liuiiger is giadiuilly ajqieiv^^cd 
ai'd each nioisei meets a (lccje.’i.siugly urgent 
need. It is Ihercforc inajij'heuhle, for instance, 
to the jproblems wc have discussed under tho 
head of “distribution,” where the units of tho 
same factor maybe indistinguisliahle in quality 
and may all be running abreast of each othciH 
in the output of a continuous stream of 
fclliciency, but whore ncvoithelcss the with¬ 
drawal from co-opeiation of one unit out of 
five would bo a less s<‘rioiis matter than tho 
withdrawal of one out of f«*ur, because it would 
create a less sorious distui banco of the ])ropor- 
tions lictwecn the factors and woiihl require 
lesS serious rcailjustmonts or additions to 
compensate it. Tho term “maiginal” has 
been very generally adopted, but it has tho 
dmilvuntago of still suggesting (especially in 
connoction with land) some intrinsicdiUiventiat* 

1 Thus “mtiTest” is tho nrice, rcckOHcd in deferred 
I«ayiuoiils, (jf ]ir<*«pnt comniaiKi ot ifsotirces. The 
industrial, whu i-vp'oi-ls this eoiiupand actually to pro¬ 
duce the future resources out of wliich he vvlU make 
the inyiiKUit, ciiUus u nuirket in whirh ho will have to 
compete with the non-industnal who is wilUQK to risk 
or colltp^otrli^e his future .it the dictate of his present 
desires, and the ordinary consumer who, liaviiig a small 
revonne and no accumulations, is willing to my a higher 
l>iK‘e for a possession. If ho may sjiread tno payment 
over a longer iioiiixl, mU\erthaii cut deep iuto the qtf.ck 
of hiK otiicr rwiuitei leuCn at Uic moaint. 

“ Kent" 1 .S a fonn of lure, th •utlnuous purchawi of 
B continuous revenue of service* or enfoyments. The 
well-known llgnro of the rent curve, which ropresenta 
the decreasing productive efilciency of succMslve 
ypphcatioiii^ of labour and capital to a fixed unit of 
hind, is seen to owe its form not to any special 
cliaructeristic of land imt to the selection of a single 
fiictor of production which is not to inci'case while all 
the others do. The idontioal facts which such A curve 
represents, if read in the rcveiue order, would renresent 
tho same series hyisstheses os to the relative^ropor- 
tions of the .several factors ; but the rent would iiow be 
pn^sCTiU'd as a rectangular area, with its altitude 
determined by the altf)rnatl^4' uses of laud, and the 
; I'utnrn to labour amt cap! tal, os a curvilinear " I'esidue," 

I dutormlned by the dcci-onsiug yield of a fixed constant 
I of labour, etc., when spread over mure one' zsore hutd. 



ang cbaracteristio wbicli eannarbs and indi¬ 
vidualises a unit as “marginal** in virtue of 
its own nature, Tlie term “fractional" may 
often bo conveniently used. 

Again, the wonl “utility” so conspicuously 
fails to include all the objects of wise or foolish, 
good or ba<J de4r®> to ^lich the economic 
nmeWnery ministera, that if it still sometimes 
retains it^daee (subject to careful explanation 
that it docs not really wmn utility) it is only 
for «vant of general agreement as to a substitute. 
Tbe anomaly becomes more glaring and extends 
to the form “consumjttion," when we realise 
that the laws of ]«>liljoal economy are but the 
ap})licalion to a HjiiM'ial svt of problems of tho 
universal laws of the <lislributioii and adminis- 
• tralioii of resource's in general (whether of 
money, time, infliiejicc, jtowc'rs of thought, or 
aught else) amongst all tluj (ibjcets that wo 
de^iln'ralely jairsue or to whicli we are i 
Sponlaijemisly impelled, uhelher innb'rial or 
Kpiritnal,#)rlvafo or social, wise or foolish. It 
•is jiilole^able that “ eonsuinption ” (with its 
f.d>llo .snggesiion of a icg^ettahle ncoessity 
that puts a <lrag upon the jwogress of “jtro- i 
dnclion”) shouhl continue to .stand for the 
whole sireuin of “ aclualisiiigs,” in conscious 
o.xperirnce, «*f the p4)l(‘tilialitios to tho devi'lop- 
inent ol which Iniman ell'ort is devoted. Tt is 
^le iiatino 8f these aclualisiiigs, contemplated 
or realised, that is the supremely sigmticant 
thing in the life of a man or a eomniuiiity ; 
for it is from tlieiii that all wliich leads up to 
them «lerives its uovtli or its wot ihlessiioss. 

Tin' psyihological and philosophical bases 
and tins hiblorital evolution (*f the movement 
now ciiariu;teii-,efl are exhaustively treated, 
with full bibliogni]iliical details, by oclft* 
Agns.sol in La J\i/fl(ulotii'e <'tvnonii<fVf. chez h'» 
Awjlo’Aint'riciihis, Mout|H)lli(Taud I’aris, 
and the supplementary f^ude hibJo)gropliiqt(e 
den de la pniichdorfic dconomiqur etc., 

1919. V. n. w. 

FINAKOKS.* 

Frakck. 1. Tho annual Finance Act (foi 
portavt da budi/d qiUu'ml de Vexcreki^ 

consists of (J) a detailed foble of expenses 
authorised, indicating the ol jcets of cxpense.sund 
thejnaximum to be .spcnt(flr(iii^), and (2) a table 
of taxes to be collected (elftm^’ating precisely 
the taxes autborised and estimating tlieir yield), 
and other souvcl. 5 of receipts such as those from 
state property and eiiterpiisos. Tlic Finance 
Act contains a number of sectifuis {artklcs\ 
some of which exjjressly a]»i<rovr tho tables in 
tho budget, Avbile btheis c 'iitain the provisions 
nocessa^ for carrying out the budget— authority 
to raifi^^cniporary loans changes in tho law of 
taxes-and tax pracjtice, etc. 

Tho Finance Act •often includes measm'cs 
'which 'have no financial character {adjonAums 
budgetairos). ^ This tacking is forbidden by the 


law of 30th July 1918, and by Standing Order 
102 f2) of the Chamber of Deputies, but is hot 
strictly oliserved by tbe CharnWr. The Senate 
is moi’c severe and readily deletes such pro¬ 
posals. 

II. The Conslitueut Assembly and the Con¬ 
stitutions of 1791 and 1793 laid down the 
main principles of modem budgetary law: 
annual vote of taxation, annual vote of all 
public exjjcnscs. These juineijdcs wero ro- 
ailirmed by the Constitutions of Year III. and 
Year VIII., but thanks to internal troubles, 
foreign war, and the desjxjti.sin of Bona]>arte, it 
was not till 1814 that they weic put into ja'ac- 
tiec. After tin Kestoiatioij budgi'tary jwincijdcs 
were applied, and develoj)e<l under tho ministries 
of llaron Louis and M. do VillMe. rublic 
aeeonuting was regulated by imj)orlant pro¬ 
visions hr 3838 and lSt)2. Tlie /Vnr/of the 
3lHt May 1802, with some amoiidmrntH, is tho 
law now ill fmce. 

• III. The. finaiieial year begins on the 1st of 
January, and the budget ouglit to bo voted 
before that date. Iii fact, it is not passed till 
liter, and is often six months bolniid. To 
ob.serve the retjuirement of jwevious parlia- 
montaiy sanction, the Chambers grant votes on 
account and authorise taxation lor a certain 
number of months {douziuncs). Tlieso pro¬ 
visional authorities do not cover any new ser¬ 
vice. Cnee tlie budget is ])as.sfid, the provisional 
autlmrisations arc merged in it. 

IV. If ill the course of the year new ex- 
j)en<liture is fuimd necessary, the government is 
oompelbsl to obtiiin tlic sanction of Parliament 
to a new law authorising the opening of addi¬ 
tional credits (law of 14th December 1879). 
Mini.slci-s who anticipate this authority are by 
law personally resiK)iisible, but this responsi¬ 
bility lias not been seriously enforced. Tlio 
Finance Act ^ 30th Ajtril 1921 attempts to 
rc.storc liie control of Parliament in tliis resiiect 
by forbidding aeeountants on their person.al 
resjjonsibility to make any j^aymeut for wliich 
Parliament has not granted credits. A few 
rare exceptions are allowed by tbe same law. 

V. Ministers are forbidden (1) to incur lia¬ 
bilities or make payments for purposes not 
specified ill tho budget; (2) to exceed the 
maximum ixed by rarliaiuent; (3) to meet 
the expenses of one year out of the credits of 
another. On the 31st Deecmlier credits not 
utilised arc annulled. There is no cxjHiiidituro 
oil permanent credits. The systcni of charges 
on tho Consolidated Fund has l^n sometimes 
proposed in Fra^c, but always rejected. 

•VI. Tho revenue can only be collected in 
Franco wlien siiecitically authorised by Parlia¬ 
ment for the current year. %Xi% arc not, 
as in Knglaiid and America, legalised until 
, Parliament shall otherwise doformiue, but aro 
I imposed anew each year. All tlm public 
I revonuos are merg^ into one common fund, out 



of which public cxpoiiaes are met. To this 
nile, which dales back to I789y, there arc a few 
unimportant exce])tionH. 

VII. Since 1920 the budget consists of three 
sections: (1) the ordinary budget, including 
ordinary and permanent receipts and expenses ; 
(2) the extraordinary budget; (3) the special 
budget, comprising receipts and exjienses arising 
out of the i’cacc treaties, especially tlie sums 
rccovemble from Cenuany for reconstruction of 
ravaged districts, war ]>ensionH, etc. 

The extraonlinary budget is an expedient 
which long experience has shown serves merely 
to result in meeting contentious oxiK'iiditure 
by borrowing. It was in existence in the 
nineteenth century until 1890, when it was 
suppressed in the lace of much <lilUculty, but 
was revived during the war. Its abolition is 
again demanded in many quarters. 

There are in addition a number of special 
Treasury accounts, mostly created during the 
war, owing to the need foi‘ immediate expenses, 
expected to be covered by receipts in the near 
future, cbiclly lor feeditig tlie civil populaiion : 
corn, sugar, })etrol accounts, etc. I'lio linaneial 
results of tliese ojicratjons have been deplorable, 
owing largely to bad management, and etlorta 
have been made siiuai 1920 to letuin to normal 
conditions. The bmlgct ought, so far as pos¬ 
sible, to include all tlie tinaucc transactions of | 
the year. 

VIII. The constitutional law of 24th Febrii* I 
ary 1875 required the budget to be i>resented 
first to the Chamber i.f lleputies. It is not 
laid before the Senate until the Chamber has 
voted it. After interminable discussions since 
1876, the Senate lias established its right to 
modify the taxes voted by the Chamber and 
even to incieaso tlie credits granted by llic 
Chamber, if tiic government so de.siies. 'IIjo 
Chamber has the riglit to modiy'V the govern¬ 
ment pro])03aIs as to revenue and expenditure, 
aud may reduce or increase the credits de¬ 
manded. The standing orders were amended 
in 1920 with a view to the limitation of this 
power of initiative, but the maiiority of tlie 
deputies are jealous of any restriction upon what 
they regard as tho constitutional right of the ; 
Chamber in such matters. Others consii'ier ' 
some such limitation indiapensaldc to the 
balancing of tbe budget, which has proved so 
diilicult since tho war. 

IX. The passing of the budget through each : 
Chamber is very complicated. First comes a 
minute examination by the Finance Committee. ' 
In each ChamVr the Committee is selected by 
pro|)ortional ropvcsontiition of taeh group, it 
assumes wide powers of j'cvision of the govern¬ 
ment proposuk;>and examines ]ioliey as well as 
details cf finnnee. It claims the power to reject 
the whole projwsals for taxation and to cliango 
completely the programme of expenditure, and 
to sulistitistc its o^n ideas. ' lu practice the 


Chambers discuss, not the government pro- 
jwsals, but tho plana of tho Fiuauco Com¬ 
mittees. The responsibility of govemmciit for 
budgets aud taxation is ilius somewhat weak. 

Next conies discussion in public sittings of 
tbe full Cliambers. No limit is imposed on 
s|H'eches or on the Humber of sittings devoted 
to the budget. The debates are long aiidr.on- 
fusi'd, and members lefraiii by courl-esy Irom 
compelling a closure of debate., even though tho 
diseiission is really exhausted. Before the v’ar 
tbe Senate dealt with the budget fairly promi>ily, 
but now it takes its time and lias increased its 
vigilance since the Oliaittbcr leans more than 
cv<5r to exaggerated ex,)iendituro. 

This exjilains the delay in passing the budget. 
The discussion begins with the reassembling of 
the Chambers in November, but the New Year 
arrives with the budget still not voted. Pro¬ 
posals to change the beginning of the lirian(i.’al 
year to the 1st of Aj>i‘il or .luly have oftiui 
been made. In 1920 govcrmnenl proposed tlie 
1st of April, but nothing has cornu of its plan. 

X. The eKeeiiti/*.! of the hiulget is goverypd 
by three gieat principles : 

1. Tho accounting I'oriod is the cA'crdec, 

Payments and receipts are entered in the ac¬ 
counts according, not to tho date on wliiuh 
tlu-y were made or encashed, but to tho budget 
in whicli tliey were autliorised, uuhss the dato 
of receipt is after the 30th A)>ril, in which 
case, if belonging to a juevious budget, they 
are entered under a spo' ial heading, “ expenses 
or recei]>ta of a closed oxerciee.” This a}stetn, 
complicated as it is, has been slightly niodilied 
by the laws of 1889 and 1899 so as t<* approxi¬ 
mate more nearly to tbe British system. But 
till old jiractieo is dear to tlie Ministry ofFin- 
aneo, whieh pretends that it allows of conqiar- 
iiig results with estimates. It is in reality a 
method of withdrawing cxjienscs from parlia¬ 
mentary control. ^ 

2. Every payment is made by an oixlcr 

{urdmimw). There must bo a crwlit in tho 
budget, and a minister or his delegate after 
ju'oof that tho service has been rendered, aud 
that the jiayment is due, gives an accountant 
the order to pay. This order {ordonnance de 
pakmnnC) is carried out by tho accountant 
after ho has verified its propriety and regu¬ 
larity. Ho is i(Br85/ially and iiecuniarily re¬ 
sponsible for making a j _ uent which is out 
of oi-der. In that case lie pays only on tho 
order of the Minister of Finance, who has thus 
the ]>owcr to order paymcntswhieh are irregular 
and for which there are no credits. This abuso 
has been so frequent since the war tliat the 
law of 30th April 1921 forbids accountants to 
pay under these conditions. ^ 

To prevent commitments witliout credits or 
beyond tho limit of credits luthoriaed, there has 
boon, since 1890, in each Ministiy a Treasury 
representative: U e<ynir6huT dca 



gagks. His jwsition has been gi-adually 
strengthf'liofl, and in case of any proposal for 
iiTcgttlar expenditure he must not only refuse 
his rm hut rei)Ovt the matter to the Minister 
of Finance, who has, however, a much weaker 
jKisition in France than in England. Attempts 
to give him a preponderating power in such 
ina^rs haj^c been strongly resisted. 

3. ThWtinetions of m'dimnakiir and account- 
nut {payeur) are sejiarated to a<liuit of control 
or|h(5 first hy the second. 

4. All recuipttt are encashed by the agents 
of the Minister f»f Finance. 

XI. The j)eriodioril publicity of fiiiaucc is 
assured hy the iusortiou^iii tlie Joimtal Ojficid 
every mouth of two ace/mnts, one of i-eceipts 
and one of ])ayji)cnts. This last is hardy in¬ 
telligible to the public and is of little eiilighleii- 
ineiil to sjjccialists. The law of 30lh April 
orders the financial results in receipts and 
evponses to be published 4iuarterly, starting 
with 19‘i^^. Up to date it lias been impossible 
to jM'rsuade government to issue a summary 
vcckly Statement. • 

^11. 'Wlien the e.rcrn<'G is closed, about tbc 
middle of tlie see«)ncl year after tbi; beginning 
<if the budget, each ministry draws np the 
account of tlie ex|>cnses it has ineuiTod. The 
Ministry of Finance eollei^ts these aeeounts 
gtogether aidds its own account of expenditure 
ami the aeiount of receii)ts. Tlie ministry 
further adds a general table in detail of receipts 
and expenses. 

ThisCh»?p/<’ye'’Hf.^rrt/ is the basis of audit by the 
Connies Comptes. This eouii;, composed of irre¬ 
movable judges of the same status as the judges 
(*f he lughest Oourt of Cassation, examines 
all li'C doeuments embraced by the a '•oui-ts. 
It docs not examine the ac<!ountants or oificinls 
eoiieemed in administration. It issues deerecs 
U|>ou each account, compares the results of the 
a(K‘'jru^.iit oflieers’ojKirations with the account 
of the ministry, and makes declaration of coii- 
forinity. Finally, it draws up an annual report 
to the Presiileut of the Ee]mblic, in which it 
enuinomies the principal irregularities it has 
dise/ivorod, and proposes the accounting reforms 
which it thinks desirable. The minisiei-s are 
required to reply to the criticism of the court, 
whoso observations and the replies are printed, 
and the whole is thon#prej[mtod to Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In each chamber an Accounts Committee is 
set up to examine the bill presented hy govern- 
inoiit, placing on record the results of the 
cxcreicc. When the Committees have reported, 
the Chamlwrs vdte the ^aw (loi dc rhjhmevi) 
settling the exemre. 

Thi# system of audit is vei-y jm])crfect. The 
Gour%> snowed under by the documents which 
it is legally require^ to examine one hy one. 
As it docs not examine witnesses, it has to re¬ 
quest oxplaijatioTis hy letter and await replies, 


which aie often imt forthcoming. The Cmr 
is badly o]‘gani|ed. There is competition for 
the lower jiosts, but those who succeed liardly 
ever rise to the higher positions. Political 
favour has more weight in promotion than 
zeal or ability. 

The control of the iwirliameutary committees 
is more cflectivo, but tiiese committees have 
not at their disjiosition tlie staff nor the docn- 
incuts which are necessary. They are not 
aided hy members of the (-(mr nor by ropre- 
seiitativcs of the Ministry of Finance. Never¬ 
theless, thanks to the activity of certain 
members, good work is done. 

A commission was ajipointcd in 1917 wifh 
a view to reform of the system of audit, hut it 
has not met since 1918, and no further st<ips 
liave been tJikcn. 

XIII. Tlie public debt has no sejiarate ad¬ 
ministration. All loans must, in tlie<»ry, be 
authorised in advance hy Parliament; but since 
191.^> the government has assumed the right to 

^ issue without such authority short loans (Trea¬ 
sury Ponds and National Defence Ponds with 
less than one year’s currency) and even foreign 
loans. Tills irregular procedure has eontribnted 
to increase the Ihmucial disorder, but Parlia¬ 
ment shows an inclination to insist uiion a 
rt'turn to the regular practice. 

XIV. The system of taxation is characterised 
by the following features : 

1. A traditional preponderance of indirect 
taxation, which has been aggravated by tbelaw 
of 2r)th .lime 1920. This law ini]>osod very 
heavy charges upon consumption. Tlie tax of 
DIO per cent upon all sales has been very un¬ 
successful, botli in its yield to tlie Treasury 
and in its effect upon trade and the public. 
TIio jircseiit system in Fi-ance seems to resemble 
that of England ufter fho Na]>oleoiiic War— 
taxation of e^rything imaginable, 

2. A fraiiMy )>rotoctionist customs tariff- 
aggravated since the war. 

3. Fiscal pi'iwiei^s giiinted to the agrieul- 
tuial classes. Agricultural profits, though very 
high, are only lightly taxed. Holdem of 
treasury seiiji aro allowed to escape the ordinary 
tax 0.1 uicomefrom jicrsonal pro^iorty in respect 
oi such securities, but not the tax on total 
revenue. ^ 

4. Direct taxation has been remodelled in 
1914 by a progi*cssivc tax on total income, and 
in 1917 by a tax on income under different 
schedules (land, houses, movable capital, sala¬ 
ries, industrial and ^mmeieial profits, etc.). 
This last tax is progressive, an4fVarie8 with the 
aBUTe.e of incoiJU. There is much evasion owing 

the disorganisation of administration brought 
i4>out hy the war. ^ • 

Taxation on successions and donations 
was revised in 1920, hut is largely evaded. 

At the end of 1920 expenditure greatly ex¬ 
ceeds revenue. • 



Iteforo the war the public cxi)eudituro of the 
state aj»proximato(I to 520J million franca, 
having grown steadily year by year. Tl>o pro¬ 
gressive increase of sums appropriated iiiuler 
Imunce legislation (in inillions of francs) was as 
follows: 


Year. 

Amount. 

1904 . 

. . 3.50.5 

1910 . 

41S.5 

1911 . 

. ., 43S6 

1912 . 

4497 

1913 . 

4738 

1914 . 

5191 

During tho ivar 
as follows: 

the sums a[)])ropriatcd wore 

Year. 

Amount. 

1914 (August 1 to December 31) 6,589 

1915 . 

. . 22,804 

1916 . 

. . 32,915 

1917 . 

. . 41,079 

1918 . 

54,537 

1 

Since the war eiidi 

d, Ihf expeiiditu <• has only 

decreased slightly. 

For 1919, 49,029 millions 


of francs were voteil in appropnatious. I'or 
1920, the ap]iroi)riation was r»2,061 millions of 
francs. Tho cxjKaise.s for the lii>.t six months 
of 1921 hav(5 been 21 milliards. The budget 
of 1922 is as follows : 

Milliiiii fi.'incs. 

Ordinary budget , , , 

Extraordinary budget • • 1,752 

24,9:12 

In these a]>pro]tnations no account is hikcn 
of the expenditure lor repairing the damages 
of war, uhich outla} Un; treaty of Versailles 
charges against (lermany and which make up 
a spcciul hndgH. Tho apjiropriations voted in 
1920 for that special budget total 20,.566 
million francs. As Oeniiaiiy ha:, not yet paid 
over anything, this means that Franco faced 
a public o\'i»cndituro in 1020 of about 52 
milliards of francs (with the reservation Unit 
Germany will have to make repayments). 
These figmes arc ccrUiinly less than the ical 
sum, for there have been in 1920 sujijile- 
mentary appropriations for more than 2#,76 
million francs. ^ 

From Ist Augtist 1914 to 30th June 1921 
tho appropriations have totalled 280,6.58 mil¬ 
lion fiuncs. With an annual i)cac(> budget of 
5500 million francs, six years of peace ex]ietidi- 
tlio would total 33 bjjlion francs. The costs 
of the war thus bo calculatovl as about 
240 billion franc.s- that is, ih/ literal oxpensiRs 
Iwrne by the state. 

Among ^hf^ oxponditur<‘s there are 
the progressive growth, of wliitdi is astounding, 
flmh is tho interest on the jniblie debt. 
The iiicr.iiise was as follows (in millions of 
francs) ( . • 


Year. 

Amount. 

1914 {5 months) . 

. 69 

1915 . 

1889 

1910 . 

3333 

1917 . 

. 4863 

1918 . 

7087 

1919 . 

7986 

1920 . , . 

. 11,681 

1921 (r.stiiiiiit.'.l) . 

. .12,62«( 


Binijociui’iiv. 

Til .addition to tlie works inonUoned in,.,the 
original urtiele refcrouce may-he nnule to Allix, 
TniiU’ (l!:>}\eidaire (k'Ki'U'ncc dcs JinawesetUifisla-^ 
ir.ui finanviere fran^oibc, 4tU edition, 1921.— 
Jeze, Lc Jiiid;/d, 1910 ; Conrti de science drs 
Jinuiurs, .5tli edition, 5.'912 ; Gth edition (in tlio 
prcHs), to consist of four volnmcH, of wliich two 
liave appearc<l in 1921 ; Lcs I’innnccs de Qum't 
de hi J'ranee, 1915 -1920.Marion, Ilistoire 
linancieee dc lit I'mnee de/nns J7 /.7 ; three volumes 
have a]>pfarcd since 1911.—It Slourni, Lesei'i- 
num-esdn t’nn'et'lnf, 11*03. The flcnie de seicnce 
el de leifishUion lindiicTeees has apjicftred since 
1914. 

An e.Vi'elleiit cri\:ciMn of the deioctive methods 
followed dining the war and since the armi^vico 
wdl be. found jii the Mimiovinidiini by M. Ikmmer, 
Minister of Finance, jireliM-d to the budget pro- 
jiosals for 1022. See the Jiidnlin de slatistique 
dll minu'ilae de.sJinances, ,Iul> 1921, ])p. 1 to 27. 

0. J. 

Oeumany* 

TuK (lEllMAN liUTfOET 

I. The Estimates, Pkecvkai lox, and 

rilEsENTA'IloN 

Ill (irrm.iiiy, biulgels are framed annually 
foi' the empire, for tlie states, and for smaller 
local govcrninents. Some of the.se budgets aro 
dependent upon each other. In order to <5om- 
paio (Icrmau budget figures with those of other 
eonntrh'S, it is necessary to add tho items of 
the revenue and expenditure of the several 
slates and of the federal binlget Many ex- 
])enscs jKiid elsewhere by the central administra¬ 
tion, such OR justice, schools, jiolice, arc paid 
in (lerniauy by tlie states. 

The German federal \)\ii]^(:i(Jieich8hm$haU$- 
})hin) has, like that of Franco and Belgium, 
the form of a law. Until tlio revolution of 
1918 the hudg^ ls.y, like every law, required 
tho consent of the Bur wat and Reichstag, 
and had ihen to he signed and jmblishod by 
the Kaiser. Since the new federal constitution 
of August 11,1919, tho Reichstag alone has to 
vote all laws. Tho Itekdisprdnideni is obliged 
to sign and to imblisli the budget. As formerly, 
only aslun-t extiaet of the budget voted by the 
Ib'ielistag is published as law. * 

'Pile 4*stimates for the budget year,' i^ihich 
begins April 1 and ond^MaiTh 31, are pre¬ 
pared early in the preceding winter by the 
govenimcut, and the federal minister of finance 



—after 'havin<( found tho sup|)ort of ti)o 
cahiiiel--at first presents the oKtiinates to tlio 
lici.chkrat, in which th(! govennuouts of tlio 
flUtes arc rcprcsciitod. Tlu; is 

to puss tho budgcit ju'cjiosals with or withont 
aincndincnt. (icncrally, after Oliristinas, the 
luiiiister of finunce pi'esci*U the budget esti- 
jnaj^s to t^e and coiinnuuieatcs the 

ainendnt^its ol tlie Jindmrai, with the cabinet 
cunmieiits n]M.)n tlioin. 

^ sjHicial law on Ihe details of tin; ]>rc])ara- 
tion, presentatusi, and voting of the estimate's, 
and on the oxeeuliitn of the budget, exists in 
IVussia, but not as yet for tlie empiu*. Son.c 
articles of ihe constiliition and the stiinding 
orders of the /oalone govern the jno* 
cednro. All rovemie and expenditure of the 
empire must be est.imatc<l for eveiy year and 
be l)ronglit into the luidget law. This piiiiciple 
oLBrullohiulifi'l, whhih was also adrtpted by the 
old constitution, is in practice not peileetly 
realised. Only the suijihis, not the vliole, 
ri'\enuc and ixpenditinv, is stated for the 
Ikirhsiffn-Irhushfss'-ii, and f(#’ the indusiiial and 
C(Aimcn*ial eoneeins in wliioh the empire is 
interested. 

II. Tiif, IJfimicT IN rAUiJ\Mr.Nr 

Arlii’le 80 of the eonslitution pieseiihes that 
^thn budget must be ti\ed by law before the 
budget yeai begins. Fur several reasons since 
1919 delay of the budget has oeonvreil. The 
e.stimates \\ere in duo couise presented hy 
govc'rnment. But alow juoeeduro in jiarlia- 
ment, dillicnUics aiising from ])apcr inllation 
and inevil-ible snj)]ilemeiitarv voti's, and linally 
dif cmlties connected uilh the rejmrationa in 
com»<'']uence of tho treaty of Vers.ailles, ’’ad <liis 
clleck, that the Imdget could not be S(!Lile<l in 
proper time and was subjeetetl to freipieiit 
suhseijiu-nt change. 

If there is any disagreement as to the esti¬ 
mates lietween the go\«a'nnient and tl. Hrirlis- 
rat,, the JicichUKj ultimalely decides hy a 
majority. But if the ru'kh'^taij changes tho 
estimates hy increasing expenditnro or hy vot¬ 
ing cxi>cnditurc not proposed by government, 
the Ucichmd has a veto. If then no amuige- 
ment between the Ucichslai; and the Hcichsrnl 
can be achieved, ultimately the PiCichsprhaidad 
may oi-dcr a refercmlnm #i ll^p budget. 

Ill case of ficrious did'orenee jus to Imdget 
items Iretwcon tlie government and licichdaff, 
it would bo necessary for the cabinet to resign. 
Tho Picichfikanihr and the federal ministers 
must have tho coiilideuee of the JUkh'iUvj, as 
Artielo 54 of th'e m-w '-unstitution expressly 
provides. 

Sintc tho revolution, jiarliamciitary govern- 
mcuftias been introduced in imitation of tiio 
system of wcRtern l'hki'<'P*^’ ''^»<''*tial.s 

on which parliamentary govcniimint deiKiuds 
in England^woro wot all adopted iu Gennouy. 


Fiistly, m'mbors of the government, without 
being memhci-s of tho JieiM/t/f or of tho 
Jkicharal., arc entitled to speak in discussions 
of these houses at any time. Tliis is not only 
a formal deviation fiom British conslitulional* 
]>rincipU’.s. In (icrmany the leading member 
of the federal cabinet is not absolutely tho 
h'uder of tlie majorily in tlie parliament. As 
in France, so in (Jerinany, parties arc mimorous 
and se.it terud. Coalitions of .several ]iartie 8 
must he formed to supprul; tlie cabinet; tho 
ministries must be disliibuted among tho 
parties of the coalition. Such diseijiline and 
homogeneity as is found in the ministerial }»arty 
in the United JCingdom is not jtossihle ; in tho 
Kicuch as ^\cll as in tlio tlciman system, there 
is no room for a resjioiisible oj>]iosition which 
must he ready to take ofiice after a delcat of 
the government. In (lennany it is possible that 
the goverinnent is snjiporli'd hy a coalition of 
the parties of th<i centre, and is opjKjsed hy 
theextieme right anil the exlicme loll jiarties, 

’ who are niiiletl in ojiposiiig, hut never will bo 
inclined to unite for construclive policy, 

A furtber featuic of foinier constitutional 
tradition may be observed in bmlget matlera. 
Before 1918 the (lennan Jlch-ltslaij had no 
direct infUieiiee in tho formation of the federal 
e.ibini't, and miiiisteis iu case of want of con- 
tidence of llic Tkifltsl(((j were not obliged to 
resign. In this older pmioil an elastic federal 
income tax w'as not yet realised. Parliamentary 
influence was exercised more hy tho votes of 
snpjily than hy the votes of ways and means, 
'fo-day tlie Ikkhdivj has the absolute control 
not only of exjienditure, but also of revenue, and 
a cabinet would be imjHissible which w’as dis¬ 
trusted by the majority of tho Jkkhtifng. But 
secondary elleets of the former constitutional 
order may still be observcil. The new constitu¬ 
tion taki'S ]»recautions only against increasing 
the items ofMixiH'ndituro hy ihe Jukhdaff, not 
against demagogic alterations of tax laws ]»ro- 
j.osed by the g.ivc'ament. Progressive scales 
nuy he rendered more severe hy tho Ik'ndistng 
tin- plan of a forced loan, not ]U'opo.sed by 
government, may be thrust by parliament upon 
a wc .V executive, etc. Article 85 of the new 
c#n.stitulion ]»rovidcs that cxpeiidituro regularly 
is to bo vgted only for one year, whilst such a 
precaution is not provided tor revenue. Prac¬ 
tically since the end of the war, tinancial pres¬ 
sure has obliged government to demand new 
tivxcs eoiitiiiually from the Jkkhdotu 

Moreover, some jiroj^sioiis are taken in order 
to prevent over-hasty rev(«fte laws lieing 
winded hy a Unjoiity of the Uckhstag which 
is not, eontrolled hy a strong government. All 
legislation ]>ro])osed by goxemine^it must first 
bo presented t,o the vole ol the IkkhsvcU; But 
the JiMnivirisa-haltafat, a non-political body 
of experts, must also be consulted before new 
taxes are prbjKRcil to the llcididag. If the 



Iklchsrat docs iiol agreo to a tax pro^wscil by 
the government, the amoiulracpts recommended 
l)y the llcichsiral must Iw conmmnicatod l)y 
government to the Jlckhsl/ig. In tlie future 
the ]hu‘}i!*tag will lie led by experience to take 
jffccautions by the standing orders against 
over-hasty votes and amendments of laws (Ui 
taxes. In tlie moan time, Article 7i (^f the new 
constitution undertakes to prevent too hasty 
logisbition on taxes hy iutrodueiug a sns})en8ive 
veto of the Ikkhxrnt against votes of the Jkkhn' 
tag on taxes. Ultimately a referendum ordered 
by tlie. Jkkh}t}mviidc)tl may decide. li no 
reforondum is ordered by the Ik.kh'^jh'ikident^ 
the UckMlmj may deliiiitcly carry a law on 
taxes against the vote, of tlie V' k^rat with a 
majority of two-thirds. It imiy be very dilli- 
cult for a Oermau goveniment under linancial 
jiressurc to renounce money olfered by an im- 
prudent tax bill of the llckhstiig. 

British experience that “ tacking of money 
bills" is not witbmit dangers, h.is influenci<l 
Article S.*) of tbe new (lerman constitution, hy 
which it is forbidden to insert into Ibe budget 
bill disjiositions whieli will have effoet beyond 
the budget year, or which are not connected 
with revenue or expenditure. 

Very virtuous provisions arc Lontaiuod in 
two articles of the new constitution nhieU have 
not yet been luueb followed in practice in con¬ 
sequence of the very difficult financial position. 
Kevenue by credit ought to be taken only for 
profitable purjioses (Article 87); a survey ol 
the real expenditure and revenue of tin' past 
year must be laid in the following year bebm* 
tlio Uckhsrat and Ikichsiag for diseliarging the 
federal government. 

But m eonsequem-c of the enormous ] .ly- 
meiiis due for reparations and the rising and 
changing value of the gold mark iu which the 
[taymeuis are to be made, it lias up to now been 
inevitable to increase incessantr^ the floating 
debt to bo discounted at the Roichsbank. 
(Jredit has been tAkcn to the amount of many 
milliaids ot paper marks for other than profit¬ 
able purposes. 

On the other hand, there arc two causes of 
delay in the budget bu.siness of tbe JkkJisIng 
and in the final accounts of revenue and wx- 
pendituic which are founded on historical tradi¬ 
tions and might at once bo reformed. 

1. The estimates of the fe^leral budget are 

discussed not only three times by the whole 
house of the UeicJi^tng, but also iu a small 
budget committee. It^s usual to discuss all 
complaints of^io during the budget 

debate, although other and eurlRr opportunities 
existed, and the closure of the debates is not 
setUefl in ^lv|y\i '0 as in Kngland, so that tpe 
budget debate U much protracted. 

2. Like li’rance, Uennany has conserved the 
iiysiem of the Inidgt-t d'exercke. It has not, 
like EngUnd, the Iwlgc* de, gouion. The dofi- 


nito accounts cannot be produced very early 
under a system which compares every item of 
revomie and exjiendituro with the estimates of 
a budget year which may have been already 
past. "Wlien ibe accounts are definitely closed 
ami eom]«tr<)lled by the Audit oflico {JUdnumga- 
liof), they are laid before the Jkichdag, usually 
very late. , , 

Sim^c. the payments of the empii;e are. eeii- 
traliscd at the llfm'.li.sbaiik, it is to be assumeil 
that a reform bringing a quicker closing of 
accounts would not be inipiwsible. and would 
be impoi tant. 

111. Tiif. Fou.nul SrinicrriiK of tiif. 

FlffiKUAT, Bin)({F.T 

The (leruuui federal budget to day cojisl.sts , 
of three iiidepeudeut parts, \\liieli recei\c large 
sums one IVom another and <‘onlribute one to 
another. 'I'lnu-e arc now three budgets: 

1. Cjeneral fideial b.idgel. *J. Ihulgels of 
the fetleral cntevpii.scs: jio'it aiul t^b grapb.s, 
goveinmciit printing office, i.dlways. 8. Charges 
iu ecHiscqueiicc oR the treaty <»f ATosjulles. 
Kwh of those jiaits is divided into an ordiit.lry 
and an extraordinary budget. Tlu' e\])eiMli- 
ture of the ordinary budget is again divideil 
into recurrent and non-reeurrent expenditure. 
The term “ non-recurrent expeiidituie of the 
ordinary budget’’ is not quite logkak Itbaj’ 
its origin iu pre-war experience. Sonic ex¬ 
penditure had formerly been regarde.il a.s non¬ 
recurrent and w’as iiud. by borrowing, but after 
a short time similar expenditiiie reajq'cared 
in the budget. So it was pioposeil to meet 
such cases by incrca.sed taxation. To-day tbe 
term “ non-reciineut eA[)ejidIturo of the ordin¬ 
ary budget" is only a eu)‘hemisin for recurrent 
ev])cnditure, and jiraetically the .same. 

A fatal conseiiiwnoo of the division of the 
leilcral Gminan budget into lliree jiarks is that 
it 13 nearly iinjiossible to-day to calcnlato what 
the total net anioiint of the federal expe.iidituie 
is, since many items ajipear more than once in 
dill'erent jiarts of the budget. A mechanical 
addition of the expenditure of the tlirec budgets 
would give much too great a sum. 

It would bo an inijirovcniont if a gmieral 
abridged net budget were added to the three 
budgets of gro.ss jevemio and expenditure. 

As in France.ySO'f’n (lermaay, specialisation 
in the budget goes very I and generally tliWo 
ib not iiiucli chance for mrmentH. But of late 
a groat delay of the definite budget was not to 
be avoided, and in jiractico it >vas necessary to 
administer finaneo by votes on account. In 
these the Hpcciaiisatiou is not very ininuio, so 
that practically the result was the same aa if 
largo possibilities of nrfmenJs had cxisttd. 

The NErnF,nLANi>s.*-^-Tho finances of tho 
Netherlands are since 1907, if not legally, yet 
actually, divided into two parts: (a]^the ordinary 


expenditure and revenue, (2>) the capital ex« 
penditure and revenue, llie latter expenditure 
h conscientiously restricted to remunerative 
public works and interest-bearing advances. ! 
Moreover, since 1907 there have been only four 
yeare in wbiuh the capital ox|H5nse8 were not, 
be it for a small iwirt, covtjjed by a surplus of 
the {ijdinar^retnrfts. 

As it lvalue a})pareut soon after the begin¬ 
ning of the great war that there would be i’or 
some time a good deal of temporary expenditure 
—for maintaining neutrality, for meeting the 
need of food of the population, etc.—that could 
neither be j)aid at once from taxes nor be 
reckoned us eaiutal expenditure, a third heading 
was 0 ])cncd for this ])artiAilar kind of expense 
and the means to cover it. The total amount 
*of tlio so-called war crisis expenses np to 
the end of 1919 was £162,-158,260, whereof 
£57.405,989 \va.s ))aid out of the yields of 
extraordinary levies, £98,354,122 being covered 
by the yields of scmi-comi>uLsory loans (funded 
^iebr>, mS £11,634,895 by treasury bills.^ 
IVovisioiA have Ihjcu made fi^m the beginning 
i; i'»der that the compulsory loans may bo 
iwlceijied in forty years at tlie utmost. A fund 
has been created that is sup[>lied by extra¬ 
ordinary taxes and additional }>ercentages to 
ordinary taxes (see below), out of which interest 
and amortis%ihiou of the crisis loans are paid. 

*The normal ordinary cx|>euscs went up from 
£14,098,165 in 1905 to £20,21.5,446 in 1914, 
and £40,200,930 in 1919. In comparing the 
figures, allowance should bo made for the 
decline of the purchasing power of money. 

The cxpftiidituie in 1919 is divided as in the 
follov'ing Ublo; 


Civil Ust. 

Parliament. 

Foreign AHairs .... 

Justice. 

Home Office. 

InstruLiitu. 

Marine. 

National Debt .... 

Finance . 

War. 

Watersloat” fdikes, canals, roads, 

etc.) . 

Post, Telegraph and Telephone 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commcice 
LabSur . • # • ^ ‘ 

Colonies. 

Unforeseen. 


£*• 3 , 2 ^ 

12.>,657 

232,112 

2,017,301 

425,192 

7,630,814 

3,4i)2,84] 

4,583,889 

3,4*^6,438 

3,969,500 

2,729,373 

4,772,326 

4,286,614 

2,003,192 

470,403 

4,071 


Total .... £ 40,200,930 

The item Agiiciilture, Industry, and Cora- 
morce includes £3,466,400 for the working 
expenses of the state coal-mines. 

The if diuary revenue for the year 1919 being 
£ 41 ,2ft,844 (os specified below), there is a 
surplus of £1,054,914* 

1 This floating debt has been funded 3^ the com¬ 
pulsory loan iswed in May Id!20. 
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Tlio capital expenditure of the year 1919 
waa£9,867,604,the capital return8£l,003,570, 
leaving a deficit £8,864,028 to be covered 
by the surplus of the ordinary revenue and by 
loan. 

The figures of the funded debt, apart from 
the debt for crisis expenditure (meutioued before 
and hereafter), arc: 

Noininal Capital. liitorcst. 

1905 (end) £95,396,454 £2,694,691 

1919 (end) 89,523,833 2,469,598 

The floating debt (ajiart from floating debt 
for crisis expenditure) was at end of 1919, 
£35,045,771. Adding the crisis debt at the 
end of 1919 to the figures of 1919, we have 
a total funded debt fur the end of 1919 
of £180.057,000, and a floating debt of 
£46,680,6.65, against a claim on the Ncther- 
lamls Indies of £15,687,000 (unfunded, 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 ). 

From 1905 until 1914 ihera wore no intercst- 
fng changes in the revenue system, but for the 
increase of the succession duties, then fixed at 
1‘5 to 2*5 per cent for descendants in the 
first degree of relationshij), and at 4 to 20 jier 
cent for more distant relatives and other heira, 
the special duties on proporiy consisting in 
bonds and stocks being abolished. 

In 1914 a serious reform w'aa introduced by 
roj>lacing the existing “property tax” and the 
“tax on business profits and income from 
labour ” by a general income tax, besides which 
the property tax revived with a much reduced 
rate in order to impose an extra charge on 
funded income (Pmssian system). 

The income tax was charged at first from all 
incomes from £54 upward (now from £66 
up^vard) ; the rate of the tax w’as at first from 
0*2 per cent at £54 to practically 4 percent 
at £2750, and 5 per cent at £30,000 and 
npwaixl. Th/ rate was steeply increased in 
1918, and is now from 0*125 per cent at £66 
up to 5 per cent u,c £2000, and practically 15 
per cent at £20,000 and upward. 

The property tax, charged, as before, on all 
kinds of property, was levied from all fortunes 
from £1338 upward; the rate, fixed in 1914 
at ^ per thousand, has been increased to 1 i)cr 
thousand ii^l918. 

During the years 1916 and 1917—apart from 
the introduction of the crisis taxes siiecified 
l)e]ow — a number of existing taxes were 
modernised and increased; among others the 
stamp duties, the regis^ution duties, the beer 
excise, and the succession duties^' Those duties 
ware extended ^ gifts between living persons 
and to acquisitions from life insurance iwlicies, 
an^ the rate increased. It ijg;y \^ries from 
1*6 to 8 i»er cent for descendants of the first 
tiegree and 4'6 to 24 i)cr cent in other cases. 
Moreover, a small statistical duty was intro¬ 
duced on all exi>ofta and imports, and the Ux 
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on dividends from companios, thus far incor¬ 
porated in tho income tax, ^as transferred to 
a special tax, wliich also apjdics to bonuses 
for managers and direel.ora, etc. The rate of 
tho company tax now is b ]»er cent, with 33 
additional per cent for the crisis fund. 

Tho ordinary revenue for 1919 nos detived 
from the following sources: 

Land and Uuilding Tax . , . £1,398,479 

Personal Tax, i.e. housing tax, tax 


on furniture, tax on atlcuclance, 


tax on motoi-ciU'H, etc. 

1,393,066 

Income Tax .... 

0,357,961 

JVoporty Tax 

804,412 

Tax on Dividends and Bonuses 
Excise— 

967,141 

Sugar .... 

3,035,505 

Liquors .... 

3,241,081 

Meat .... 

1,179,910 

Beer. 

354,500 

Wine .... 

90,120 

Salt. 

130,814 

J mport Duties 

2,425,300 

1,703,272 

Stamps .... 

Registration .... 

3,300,530 

Succession Duties , 

2,798,254 

Uomaius .... 

309,272 

Railway.s .... 

Post, Telegrajili, Telejihoiic . 

354,078 

4,141,318 

Netlierhinds Bank (part of jirofit) 

9-13,171 

Goal Mines .... 

3,621,838 

lutercst .... 

841,015 

Other items .... 

2,862,090 


Total .... £41,2r>r.,841 

For covering tho war-crisis expenses, fiom 
1914 to 1919 a Ui\ on war-prolils, and from 
1916 to 1918 Defence Taxes, heing extra levies 
from projKjrty and im-ome, were raised. Tlie 
rate of the former tax was 30 per cent of tlio 
profits above the aveiago profit of the years 
1911-13, as far as it could not be proved that 
tho extm profit was not caus^’ by the war. 
The total yield of tliis tax up to now is 
£51,560,698, of which £7,000,000 Inivo been 
assiguod to the inunki})alitios. As to tlie 
Defence Taxes, tlie initial intention was to 
raise them only during the years 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. In 1919, however, they w'oro pro¬ 
longed with a substantially lower rate in o^^er 
to meet the expenses of the fund for {laying 
the interest and tho amortisation of tho crisis 
loans. 

The revenues of that fund now consist of— 

A. Tlio Defence Taxes, I. a and b and 11. 

B. Additional {ler^^utage on the Income 
Tax (2.5), on Ihp Propeny Tax (25), on the tax 
on Dividends and Bonuses (ifr). on tho Per¬ 
sonal Tax (20), on tho Laud Tax (20), on the 
stamp duties on foreign bonds and slocks (2^), 
and on the OK^se duties on wine (20), li<[uors 
(10), and sugar (20). 

The Defence Tax 1. a is a tax on proi»erty of 
Q‘05 per sent. The Defeuco Tax I. h is also 


a pi'oi»erty tax, but with a rate rising from 
0*03 per cent as the fortune is £4200 to 0*25 
per cent on fortunes of £100,000, and 0*45 per 
cent on fortunes of £1,000,000, Tho Defence 
Tax 11. is a supplementary tax on income rising 
fiom 0-166 ]icr cent at £100 to 1*375 per cent 
at £2000, and {u-actically 6 {lor cent at £30,000 
and ii[>wards. ‘ ^ ^ 

As menlioncd before, these taxesj, will auto¬ 
matically disappear us soon as all crisis loans 
are redeemed. a. van G. 

PUliLIC REOISTKK. See Paut- 
M-.KsHir; Limitki> PAnTNEU.sini*s Act 1907, 
and Style or Tkade Name, in App. Vol. Ill, 

FOOD SU1T*LY OK THE UNITED KING¬ 
DOM. In the oj-igifial article the dejiendonee 
of the. United Kingdom on oversea siijiplies of 
food, and the jirobahle results of that de¬ 
pendence, in time of war, were considered. 
Wliat was then the suti>jeet t)f sjieculatiop is 
now a matter of histoiy. Tlie risks which tho 
nation encoiinteuul in regard to its food .su{ii>lies 
during the (lieat War (iifleivd (Vom any which, 
had been f(»re.si‘(!ii The {lanic rise of‘j)rice8 at 
the outbreak of war <lid not occur, hut oK’ tho 
oilier liand there was a sudden jiaral^sis of 
tlie world’s commeico. For a short pcriiKl it 
ajipcarcd {lossihle that the caiTying trade of 
tho W'orld miglit stop by ix-ason of the collapse 
of credit and tlio fear of unknown:,risks. 'I’lje 
wise pievision and prom{>t action of the British 
Government warded off this danger, and the 
ostuhlishmeiit cm tho first day ut the war of 
the State xvar-risk insuram-e scheme set British 
shipjiing again in motion. The Gi-and Fleet 
kejit watch from the h(‘gnining to the end of 
tho war, and {irotccteil tho tia<le routes of tho 
xw->rld. Ships stalled confidently on their 
voyages from ]iorts thousands of miles distant 
because the British Navy was on guard in the 
North Sea. It was not until tho .submarine 
got liteially under its guard that tlio peril of 
interruption of our food supplies bodamo im¬ 
minent. The suhmariiie menace after a few 
months was subdued, and shortly afterwards 
the war ended witli tho defeat of tho Geiiuan 
armipjs by the Allies. Whether if the war had 
continued the submarine attack might have 
again devolojied with irresistible force, or 
whether the ra{>id development of defensive 
measures would hav^ boon successful in afford¬ 
ing suflicicnt (iroteetion o skipping, is now a 
matter of sjioculation auu comes within tho 
8 {>hero of naval tactics and tochniquo. The 
belief, however, is xvhlcapread, that tho ovinaoa 
food supplies of tho United Kingdom would be, 
in any future war, even more insecure than 
they wore in the {last. 

The home-produced pro{)Oi'tion8 of Uie total 
Bupjilies of those kinds of food wliith are 
normally produced in fjie United Kingdom 
have beeUjpalculated as mllows: * 

1 Food HvjffiliM in Peaas and H'ar (Longmann). 



Per 

Pont. 

Wlioat anil Flour . 11» 
Moat (Jiie. i)i{'-rnoat). 60 
Poultry . . .80 

Kkk 8 .... 65 
Buttui'(uK'. mnrgatiiic) 40 


Per 

cent. 

Oljpose .... 20 
Milk (inu. coinlmiHPil) . 05 
Print . . . .30 

Vegetables . . . i>0 


In addition, a small ])rofiortion of tho oats 
grovyji in t]*is ouiintry was diroutly coiisuinod 
as humai%fo(Kl, wliilo jirobalily sojno 00 ]ier 
cent of tho barh-y oro|) was consumed in tlio 
fon^ of beer. Ocnerally, it may lie estimated 
that at present ^approximately lialf tho total 
amount of food of all kinds consumed in this 
country is Immc-^rown. 

I’he f^eiieral ollbct of tlm war on the supjdios 
of the pvincijial articles of food is indicated in 
^tho followinfj table, which sh<»ws the average 
annual im[«)rts during the live years prior to 
the war, in comjiarisoii willi tlic average during 
the^onr war-y<‘ars omitting lUld as 

being only allcctcd by tho war during its latter 
half. Tli'iligures for 1919, heing the Hist year 
•aftcj tho Armistice, arij added. Tho Hgnres 
re'»re.sent*thousjinds of tons. • 

> 


porting countries before tho war, more tliau 
one-fourth canu^frum Kussia. Fortunately, 
not more than about oiio-oigbih of tho supplies 
of tbo United Kingdom were derived from this 
source, tho United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and India, each being on the average of gitiator 
imiKjrtanco to us. Apart from wheat, liowever, 
much of our supplies of other foodstulis—bacon, 
butter, eggs, fruit—came from Eurojie, through 
or across tlic narrow seas, and were especially 
liable to enemy attack. For the Hrst two years 
of tho war, supplies from neutral countrie.s— 
Denmark, Holland, and Norway in ])articular 
—were well inaintAincd at the pre-war level, 
under agicements whicli were made with thorn 
for that puri>osc. Later, however, those agree¬ 
ments were abrogated, and during the last year 
of tiio war food supplies from tlu:sc sources 
jiractically ceased. 

This shutting-oir of normal sources of supply 
inevitably caused a reduction of tbo available 
guantitius, but there was on the whole a ra])irl 
response in other producing countries to the 
extra demand on their lesonrciis. It is <[uite 




Foreign CoinitnoB. 


ToUl. 




nu.'i-ijs. 

I'.ili). 

]l»oy-13. 

1!I15-18. 

1019. 

1909-13. 

1915-18. 

1919. 

, « 

Wln-at ami Flour 

27l!> 

168!) 

19!i0 

8156 

8302 

2460 

5905 

4991 

44.59 

IJoof .... 

7ii 

107 

H7 

8’I8 

818 

8l>9 

408 

455 

456 

MuUou 

173 

116 

146 

ii2 

40 

6H 

265 

16.'i 

214 

Ikvcuii ami Hams 


7!) 

106 

"50 

.881 

896 

275 

4«K) 

605 


‘.111 

105 

101 

22 

27 

5 

lift 

132 

IOC 

iiulter. 

47 

41 

»'.) 

161 

77 

89 

208 

118 

78 

Ituie .... 

141 

r>u5 

11 

lOO 

104 

28 

241 

4U9 

101 

Sugar .... 

v:, 

234 

370 

1003 

111)3 

1234 

1814 

1127 

1604 


The interference with supjdies of foodc rrin^ 
the war arose from three main causes : 

1. The closing of tho IJlack Sea. 

2. The blockade of the Kusslan Baltic ports, 

3. Th^ ahortago of sljii>ping for commercial 
use. 

During tho early months of tho war, raiders 
olfected a certain amount of damage on the 
trade routes, but this was almost negligible. 
Indeed, the complete elimination in a very 
short time of all enemy vessels from tho high 
seas was an nnprocodonted triumph of British 
sea-power. Even after the development of the 
aubmariuo campaign, comifieri^ on the high 
seas was not directly affected, and the risks 
to shipping from hostile attacks were practically 
conHned to tho narrow seas—tho Meditenwncan, 
the English and Irish Channels, the North Sea, 
and the Baltic. Tho vulnorahility of the 
British Isles lay not onW in the necessary 
convergence of ships at the end of the voyage 
when making for port, but also in tho fact that 
a ver/*large proportion of our food supplies 
iformily came throiij^i the I)ai*danellos, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and tho Sound# Of the 
total supply ^f wheat and flour from all ex¬ 


possihlc tiiat if means uf ocean transport had 
been unalfected, tho deliciency in tho supplies 
from the nearer sour os might have been, in a 
short time, fudy made up from moi*e distant 
sources. Bur tho diminution of shipping 
became tbo dominant factor. The indis- 
eliminate destruction of vessels—belligerent 
or neutral—from the early ]»art of 1917 
onwaiils led mjiidly to a severe shortage of 
tonnage available for food and merchandise. 
It is to be remembered that the merchant 
shi^ung for civilian requirements was very 
heavily dra^ upon by tbo demands of tho 
armies, and when tho United States entered 
the war those retjuiremeuts were greatly in¬ 
creased for the transport of troops and stores 
across the Atlantic. The destruction of ship¬ 
ping by tho subrnariues^tained very monacing 
])ro|Kirtion8. In the month 4K April 1917 
noeless than 87^,000 tons of shipping wore 
sunk, and in the course of that year the total 
lostes of merchant vessels considfirably exceeded 
3,000,000 tons. During tho whole of the war 
tho destniction of mercliaut vessels of all de¬ 
scriptions and of various nationalities reached 
a gross total of 12,*000,000 tons, or nearly one- 



fourtli of the world's shipping at the outbreak 
of war. The adoption at sea (H* a policy which 
violated all the usages and conventions which 
had previously mitigated the hont>ra of warfare 
among civilised nations happily I'ailed in its 
object The chief pressure fell upon the British 
Isles, and the difficulty of maintaining the 
transijort for the armies as well as for the 
dvil population comi>elled the adoption of 
measures to limit the coiisunijition of certain 
kinds of food, and a system of rationing was 
adopted. It is significant, however, that bread* 
stulfs were never rationed, and that even the 
normal check to con8inn]>tion of a natural rise 
in price was not allowed to operate, the ])ricc 
of the loaf being artiiicially (5hojij>encd i»y a 
Uigo subsidy from the Exchequer. Steps were 
taken to increase the production of cereals, with 
the view of reducing inqiorts, the result being 
that the proportion of home-produced cro{>s to 
the total supply was increased as follows: 
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Pit cent. 

Per cent. 

Wbf'at. 

21-5 

2I.-8 

Jlarloy. 

.i7-l 

ns-8 

()atK. 

76-0 

85-6 

Beans . 

70 0 

70'8 

Peas. 

62 U 

63*0 


Tlieae calculations take into account the whole 
of the crops without distinguisliiiig between 
that part which is actually consumed as human 
food and that which is used for seed or animal 
food. During th(! war, for a certain ])enod, a 
much larger proportion of wheat went into the 
loaf, the percentage used at one time excoeiliiig 
80 jHir cent, the normal ])crcciitago being not 
more than 72. C('nsiderabIo (piantities of 
barley, oats, and beans, as well as of rice, 
maize, and potatoes, were aljw mixed vith 
wheaten flour for bread-making, aad the “war* 
l<»f” was of a very hetorogiuieous description. 
These devices for econouiising w’hoat were 
adopted mainly to secure a gi-cater use of 
home-grown cereals, and thus reduce the 
demands upon shipping. They also enabled 
the Government to increase the reserve of 
wheat in the country, and it may bo recortied 
with satisfaction that the measuces adopted 
early in 1917, when the cam|)aign of “un¬ 
restricted ” destruction of sliipping licgan, 
resulted in an increase in the stock of wheat 
from 1,816,000 tons (aliout 8 months' suiqdy) 
in January, to ^,290,9^0 tons in September of 
that year, uot^thstanding a s^ewliat defi'nent 
harvest. In tho following ydSr the auhmarino 
attack had been effectively combatted ; and 
although iosBSP of shipiiing continued, on. a 
much I'eiiubrd scale, the menace of a serious 
intomiption of oversea food supplies had practi- 
colly disappeared. Tho loss of shijiping, heavy 
as it. wus,^ had been to a Ihrgo extent made 


good by energetic shipbuildiitg, not only in 
the United Kingdom—whore the enormous 
demands of the Navy limited tlio output of 
shipping for commercial use—but in tho United 
States, JajMin, and other maritime countries. 
Even in the United Kingdom, however, no less 
than 1,348,000 toutfof merchant shijqnng were 
launched diiruig 1918, and by July 1919, the 
gross world’s tonnage afloat was over .V^]000,000 
tons, or rather more than in July 1914. 

During the collier part of the war no di»x-ct 
action was taken by the State to increase the 
homo production of food. Eamici-s were 
assisted to some cxlent in regard to labour 
and the supjdy of fjTtiUscrs, .and they were 
not hamjiered by restrictions either in Urn 
inanagcincnt of tbeir business or ihe sale of 
their produce. There was some extension of 
tlio urea of arable land, and tho acreage of 
cereal crojw was fairly inaintainod, wliile +he 
number of cattle and alunqi was sulwtantially 
iuercaaed. In the early jKut 01^1917 the 
(lovernnicnt adopted a <lili*Teiit iH)lioy, and < 
from that time o'.iWards farmers weril subject 
to close suj)ervisi<m. Under tho Defencb’ of 
the Realm Act, powers weie taken, and freely 
exercised, to compel occupiei-s of land to plough 
up grass land according to a sclmdule which 
allotted a definite quota to each county. At 
the same lime a jwomiso wjis m.-ide by th,** 
Government of a guarantee of minimum prices 
for wheat and oats, which was subsequently 
fulfilled by the Corn Production Act, which 
beeamo law in Augiujt 1917. This Act also 
establislied the principle of a l<‘gal inininmm 
wage for farm workem, and i»laced definitely 
on the siatutc book ja-tivisions which cm- 
p^ei*ed the Goveniment to intervene if owners 
or occupiers of agricultural land were not using 
their land to the Iwst advaijtage for food pro¬ 
duction. Tlio Corn Production Act was a 
tempoiary measure, expiring in 1922, but its 
main principles wore embodied in the Agri¬ 
culture Act 1920, which also included new 
provisions designed to jirotect the interests of 
tenant farmers. 

In 1916 a Oommittoe was appointed with the 
following reference; 

Having regard to the need of increased borne- 
grown food supplies in the interests of national 
seeuiity, to coiisCder^d r- nort upon the metbock 
of effecting such increase. 

Tho Committee w’as termed the “Agricultural 
Policy Suh-Committee,” and was instruotod 
to consider post-war conditions rather than 
iuimediato issues. It recommended the adop¬ 
tion of three main principles, ail of which were 
now to British agricultural legislatilm, viz. 
the guarantee of minimum prices for wh&it and 
oats, the establishment^ of a legal minimutti 
wage for urgiicultural labourers, and the inter¬ 
vention of the State to prevent mis ma nagement 






of estates atiii bad culldvatioD of farms. These 
pi'ojwsals were avowedly made with the object 
of increasing the production of food, and, as 
ali'oady stated, were am})liiled and enibodied in 
the Agriculture Act 1920. Whether that 
object will be achieved by this legislation is at 
present uncertain.. The gulmntce of ])rico.s has 
notjt’cventfti the reversion to grass of practically 
all the Ijflhl compulsorily ]ihmg]ic<l up during 
the war, and the area devoted to cereal cro|KS 
is now substantially tbe same as before the 
war. It may be that the greater stability of 
conditions, and tbe ]>roviflion8 for tbe improve¬ 
ment of farming, will tend to inerease honm 
production, but it is Vfliy unlikely tliat any 
such increase will he coninicnsuratc with the 
• iticre.iso of i>opulation, so that the position of 
the United Kingdom in regard to dependence 
on oversea fooil supplies will bo in the long 
nii#una(Ieeted. 

Authorities. j 

, ‘'lieoorf of Committee on the IVodiictiou of j 
Food.” 4Jd. 809.'); “ Ilepog; of Agricultural! 

r l'«y Sub-Coinnuttee,’’ Cd. 9079 ; “The Pro- | 
spi*cts of the Worlil’s F(M)(1 Supplies after the i 
War," Jotiriud lloj/aJ. Statidifol Sodeh/, vol. , 
Ixvxi. i)ai-t 1 ; “ Iteport and Evidence of Uoyal 
Oomnnssion on Agriculture, 1919-20,” Cmd. Slf), 
30r>, 1191, 44.'), 6(1.'); “Variations in Numbers of 
Vive Stork fliid Production of Meat during the 
War,” Jounud lioifid Slof.istiad Society, vol. 
Ixxxiii. part 4 ; Kew, Fond SuppIii’X 7». I’atcc 
awi I Par, LongmaiiH, 1920. U. H. u. 

FKENCTI SUHOOL OF ECONOMISTS.* 

§ 1. iJui ing the last thirty years, filled as they 
wore with great events, economic doctrines in 
Kraiko have not undergone much transforma¬ 
tion. The scho(d remains faithful fortli. mdSt 
part to the tradition of freedom. It has, how¬ 
ever, suilerod gre.at losses in the persons of ^ts 
leaders. Nearly all those whom wc have cited 
as the ryost re])resentative are no more. Tlie 
ohitiiftry list is ini])re88ive: Conrcelle-.^enonil 
and ihuulrillart died in 1892, Leon Say in 
1896, Frederic Passy and Maiirico lllcok in 
1901, licvasseur in 1911, Moliuari (ilelgiau by 
origin, but a detiizcm of Paris for more than 
half a century) in 1912, do Foville in 1913, 
and the most celebrateil of all, Paul Leroy- 
Ileiyilieu, in 1910. liefore departing, how'ever, 
tlmy had still time to jILblij^ji works which 
will preserve their memory. Mention may be 
made of licvasaeur’s revised and enlarged edi¬ 
tion (4 vols. 1900-4) of his great JIhtoire dot 
classes auvrUrcs eii Fravee, and bis Histoire 
du comtnerce de la France (2 vols. 1911-12); 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s L'itud ei se-s fonctions 

(1899), La Question de la pojmlation (1913), a 
matter Inore and more burning in France, and 
several new and reviseil editions of his well- 
known ti'oatises on ecttiomics and finance. 

Alone of his generation, still »ctivi. and 
vigorous, M. J'vos Guyot is to-day the standard- 


bearer of uncompromising free trade. He has 
succeeded M. (k Molinari as editor of the 
Journal d!bs ^ojumiistcs, the oldest of all 
economic reviews. M. Liosso has succeeded 
to Leroy-Boaulieu as editor of V6conomisle 
fraw^ais. In these two publications, and at 
the monthly meetings of the Smidt d’fJconomie 
})i>litique, the combat is continued with its old 
vigour against socialism, protection, inflation, 
and state intervention in nil its forms, multi¬ 
plied so enormously during the war. 

Since tlie deallis of the great protagonists 
the most noteworthy works of the liberal school 
arc the Cours d'C-cnnoHiie itolitique of M. 
Colson, a gre;<L treatise in six volumes, of 
wbi<di the publication began twenty yearn ago, 
ami of whicli a new edition is now appearing. 

'J'his selionl is nn more inilnigont than in the 
j)a8t to heterodoxy, whether tinged with social¬ 
ism or merely pui’suing new methods. Neither 
tlie mathematical school—though ila founder, 
^Viumot, was a Frenchman, ami Walras,another 
Frenchman, was one ol its gi’oat nniaters—nor 
the psychologic or Austrian school, have taken 
root in France. Walras, as is well known, a 
volniilary exile, founded the I^usanno sidiool. 
For this reason wc did not include liini ip our 
ju'ovious list. He died at J^aiiaaime in 1907, 
and has left hardly any disciples in Franco 
except M. Aui»etit, author of a succinct work 
following the matiiematical method, Essai sur 
la Ih^aric gtnvralc dc la ■moo'nnic (1901), and 
at present Secretaire-General of the Bank of 
France. 

On the. other hand, wo must call attention 
to notable dcvelo])nient in the historical school, 
of uhicli in the last generation M. Levasseur 
was almost tbe only rci>reaeiitativo. To-day 
]>ooks on ecoijomie history are very numerous, 
ami often excellent. Wo may name among 
others thoae ofM. Hauser, who fills the newly- 
createtl chair m economic history and gcogi'aphy 
at llic Sorhonne, ihinriersda fm;w;)assJ(1906); 
Mantoux (now one i-f tlie secretaries of the 
League of Nations), La JUvohdUm hidnslrielle 
an silcle {cn Aixyletrn'c), 1906 ; Germain 
Martin (Professor at the Faculty of Law in 
Paris), La Grande, Industrie mis le rig^ic de 
LdHis XIV d de Umis XV, 1899-1900; 
Weulorsoe, ♦Le Monvoneni physiocratiqne, two 
large volumes, 1910; and the collection of 
works on the liistory of labour, by varions 
writers, under the direction of M. Georges 
Rmiaixl, Profe-sKor of the History of Labour at 
the Coll^go de France^ Kathcr itojuilar than 
scientific are mimerous volumes^fy the Vioomte 
d’Avonel on the mistory of juices. 

§ 2. We mentioned in our previous article as 
a »ow fact the advent of ecoi^ujiio teaching in 
our universities (faculty of law). Its first 
representative, M. Cauw^, died in 1916. * The 
last decades have seen great development in 
this direction, anfl a great crop of text-books 



have sprung up, almost oa many as there ai-e 
universities. Original works have been more 
rare. Kelcronco may bo made to XfS SpHlhncs 
socialistcs cl I'dvolutum <!commi/jne, by Professor 
Bourgiiin (now deceased), 1904 ; TraiU dc la 
»^iewc dm finances, par Je/c, 1910 ; La Crisc dc 
la main dUeuvre agricoh, by Professor Soiiclion, 
1916 ; Lm Crises 2 ^riodigiu'!i dc surpToductioUj 
by Professor Aflalion, 1914; L'llistoire, dm 
doetniies 4mwmiqms, by MM. Oidc and Rist, 
1909; h(’s Finam'es dc guerre de I’A/lcinagiic, 
by I’rofessor Rist, 19130. The Jlcvue d'^Jroiuntue 
politique, edited by the present writer with the 
assistance of M. Rist, is the organ of the 
University economists, an<l wtdeomes the jiiost 
diverse opinions. Pure theory finds little place 
in it—not from prcjmlico, but from lack of 
contribut.ora. 

§3. Socialismiii France haslost its great chief, 
Janres. Tliougli too ]>rodigal of his eloquence 
in the Chamber of I)eputu*s, meetings, national 
and international congresses of socialists, eU;.,, 
to liavo time ft>r much writing, bis works de¬ 
serve mention: Eludes soeialiaUs, 1901-190^; 
Jfijifoire de. la HtU^iIution Fran^'nisc, in wliich 
economic'(juestions hold a large place. The 
tmgic dcatli of the great orator on the day war 
was declared will be reincnihered. lie has not 
been rejihieed; and the few books to be noticed 
here are rather on the border-line of socialism. 
Ceorges Sorel, Hi flexiom sur la violetiee, 190S, 
has been epoch-making, notably by its tlie.sis 
on the role of myth as a factor of revolu¬ 
tionary action. 'I'he author himself belongs 
to no socialist party, and Inw indeed since 
attached himself to the conservative side. M. 
Andler, Professor at the Sorbonne, has written 
inimerons articles agvinst Marxian atid Geirnan 
socialism ; M. Kdganl Milhaud, now l’rofes‘>>>r 
at tile Univei'sity of Geneva, defender of state 
socialism, may Ik5 mentioned Xe.v Fermiers- 
Onit^'anx. du Jiait, against thCTaihvay eom- 
panies, 1920 ; and La Marche au soeUilisme, 
1920. The militant socialists, even when they 
arc learned like MM. Paul Ronconr or Leon 
Blum, both of whom are deputies, are too 
absorbed by politics to write anything beyond 
newspaper articles. 

Marxism has sufTcred sovere <lLscrcdit5'in 
France, partly hocauso of its Geufinin origin, 
partly liecaiisc it has brought forth Bolshevism. 
And by natural reaction wc have seen a ceitain 
sympathetic return to the old French socialists, 
8 t. Simon, Fourier, and above all I’roudlion. 
A new school of Proudki^^iists has just publislied 
a collection ^^‘trihuteH to l^ndlion byi ton 
young professors, Proudhon ctfintretcmps, 19i0. 
As for 8t. Simon, a new review has just ap¬ 
peared wlitcU adopted the title of the i hi 
organ of, the SL Simoniaiis, Le Prodnetear, 
edijed not by socialists bnt by craftsmen and 
m.!U of business. Gratitude is felt to St. Simon 
and to Pmdhon for liavin^ glorified the pro¬ 


ducer, and for predicting the coming of the 
industrial govcnimciit wliich is to <lcliver us 
from the political and parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. Tliis view is found again in a very 
curious study in two volumes by M. Maximo 
Leroy, Lc Coulame. o/ivricr, 1913. Thcdoctrino 
of syndical politiciCl organisation is still moro 
strongly marked in a little book by a y‘>nng 
engineer, M. Fraiiwj, which luvs'-just been 
published under the significant title, Le Travail 
au }Hmvoir, 1920. TJie movement is clriely 
related to guild socialism. 

In France, however, as in Kngland, it is to 
l>e feared that this exaltation of produetinn 
may result in the pro lomiiiancc of cauporalo or 
prores.sional interest over the gj'ueral interest, 
even though the title productive he applied 
not only to llie inaimal lal)ourer hut be cxtemliMl 
to tlic inteUectual workers, who have newly 
founile<l a society with the somewhat lyreal 
name, Le» Coiapagnons dc VinUdligeaer. For 
this reason au ass<»clalioii has lie'll sl.artnil 
(1921) to restore the luilaiicc. Its ]>rograiumo' 
is to defeml thb’ inteiesis of the consipncr 
against those of the )irodiieer. by o]iposing 
to symlicul socialism eo-opcnilivo socialism, 
Lasing itself n})on consumers’ soideties (called 
in England, wrongly, as we think, dis¬ 
tributive). 

§ 4. llotween the two greatf' schools e' 
freedom and of socialism arises a large .ind 
growing group, whicli may lie called reformist, 
though this label covers many diviu'se ]iro- 
grauinies. 

Fimtly come those who .st'ck t(» satisfy the 
claims of labour, eillier by social legisJatinu 
guaranteeing and laying down the right.s of 
hhiour, or by agrei nient Ind ween capital and 
labour under the form of co-operative societies, 
profit-sliaring, co-pai tnei’ship, or colloctivo bar¬ 
gaining. liie liteialure on this subject is so 
abundant that it is equally diflicull make 
a complete list or to make a selection. We 
therefore limit ourselves to indicating the 
puhlioal ions of the Assoeiaiam poa.r la }>ro(ec> 
lioo h'gale ties travailUurs, fmuideil in 1920, an 
international society, of which the French sec¬ 
tion hiis published a huii(lr(*<l monographs on 
all ]M>ints of interest in labour legislation. 
Secondly, wc have the schools which bring all 
social qucstionai-ba^:Vto e moral question, to bo 
solved only by apjieal morality or oven to 
religion. Tlicso reformers fight more jmrticn- 
larly against the social vices-'-dnirikennessand 
iiialthusianism. Tho sjmcially Catliolio school 
has produced very little since, at the beginning 
of tho war, it lost its leader, Comte Albert de 
Mun, whose eloquence rivalled that of Janres. 
The, Liguc de la Jewie Jt^publiq'ue^'^vihmh 
changed its name from Le Sillon in 1910) 
draws its inspiration fitm the Catholics, and 
has a veiy eloquent leader, M, Marc Banner. 
There is also a Protestant magaxiu^, Ac 



nisnic aodaJy directed by pastore, but of small 
scope in action. 

The school of Lc Play {qA'.) lias lost Ohuulio 
Jaiiiiot and Dciuoliiis, butcontiiiuos itajouriiau 
La Ui^orniA s<M-ktle. In this school may lu; 
inohnled M. Paul Ihircau, whoso principal 
woihs, Lu, Crim’. morale, ^es Icmps nouremiTy 
m<V L'JinluHtqilhic drs mauira, are filled 
with higii moral iuinci)tl(‘8. It is above all ! 
af'ainst tlic. fidliniJ birth-rate and the causes of ' 
it!^ diminution tiiat he directs a ])assionaic 
campai"!!. • 

The (treat War has naturally thrown up a vast 
economic litoraluro which eaniiot l>c grouped by 
schools. Ainont' tbos(^W’bo have been most 
read arc: Victor Camboii, A\ihr Avenir] Lysis, 
Vers la dt'iiwerafie noarrllc ; llapliacl (ieoij;cs 
Levy, La Juste Luu, in leply to Keynes. The 
distressing ipieations of liigb ]»rices, inflation, 
w§r indemnity, restoration of the devastated 
rigions, juildie debts, .md la.\ati(Ui, have called 
foitb nii^iy arlicles, but U)» to the jucsciit no 
substantial treatise. 

In tTio lirst two decade# of tlic century a 
great gap in our ignorance of foieigii literatuic 
has been jiaiLly filled by translations from 
such aiitliois as Cairncs, Ashley, Jevona, War- 
Bball, Sidney Weldi, R(»dbertus, .Selniioller, 
Ih lnn-liawe«-k, Adolf Wagner, Clark, Ir\nng 
•Fisln r, L#ia, and otliors. U. «. 

FUIKNDLV SOCIKTIKS.* Two important 
events liavo happoiied since the last edition of 
this dictionary was ]>rcpared, and their effect 
iijion friendly soeieties has to be considered. 
They aic: the creation of a system of stale 
iosi./aiicc in 1911 ; and the great Kuropean 
war, which broke out in 1014. The fi'lowtiig 
return shows for the three chusscs into whieli 
friendly socielics arc divided, and also for the 
whole of the bodic.s which arc registered under 
the F|ieudly iSoe.ieties Acts, the number of 
societies (and hraiiehes of afllliated ord». i) mak¬ 
ing jeturns, the aggregate uunihev of their 
niemljers and amount of funds, and the average 
anioiiiit of those funds per member, as returned 
to the registrar of friendly societies for the 
Slst Deoember in the years 3 011, 1014, and 
1917. The dill'erciices between the first and 
s^ond coliiinn may alford some indication of 
the eilbct on the volu#aryfriendly societies 
of tlio National Health Insurance Act; those 
between the se ond and third columns of the 
elfect on those societies iif the war. Tbe 
fourth division of the table includes cattle 
insurance societies, bciiovoleut societies, 
working men’s 'clubs, and other societies 
winch have been sjiecially authorised for a 
varied^ of ]mr}H>8es, not being tbe assurance of 
sunif at death or Ikiicfits in sickness, and 
tUeroforo not so diifctly alfected by the stale 
insurance or the war as ordimiry fiiendly 
societies ar^ 


Societies under the Friendly Societies Acts. 


Oil Hint Dci'OIlllwft 

lUll. 

1011. 

lOlt 

Alllliatml OxU'Th: 

Kotiirim . . 

Monibeiii . . 

FiiimIii .... 
I’ei Mi'iiilx’r. 

21.042 
2,7lt.*i,000 
mvicooo 
£1U:S 4 

21.1C1 
2.5K{r..272 
£»1.0-34.690 
£10 11 S 

20,025 
2.897,404 
£92.007,STJ 
£11:4:0 

Kmiii lilfHR Fil«-ii<l1y 

iU‘tl|lll8 . 

Mcliilii-is 

FiiinIh . 

IVi AJeiiiliifr. 

0.18H 
.I.HTd.Ol" 
r.*2.7.«'.,fjll8 
1.0 14 O 

4.782 
.7.88K,»(U 
£2:i.H7U.42t) 
£0 2 0 

4.281 

3.656.498 

£27,407.019 

£7:14:1 

Cullirtlnu S(H ivtit'S. 
Itotnni'i . . 

Mt^inlur'i . . 

KiiikIs .... 
For MeiiilHT . 

ra 

7.7iU.2".l 

£t:7 4 

sr. 

7.6,11.206 
£12.147.802 
£1 12 2 

60 

0,112.410 

£14,190,225 

£1:11.0 

All HiH'ietH’H 

M<>ni>M-iH . 

KiindH . 

IVi 

yi.XK) 

i4!m>.io:5 

i.l|-i.274.!li)7 

28.940 
15.J8ii,!MW 
£71l,lU!l,;i4l 
£1 12 4 

27.920 

16 600.945 
£77.410,742 
£4 X2 0 


Tlie arnoimi of funds per member is no real 
test ol the jtrosperity ol a society, unless it is 
taken in coiisideralioii with the present value 
ol the Kooicty’a liabilities, wliich vary with the 
length of time tliat llio mciiiber has been a 
contributor and with oilier mattci'S. An cx* 
amjile of this is shown by tbe (ignres relating 
to collecting societies, wdiere in the second 
Icrm of tliiee yeais, although the funds in¬ 
creased from twelve to fourteen millions, the 
amount per member decreased from £1 :12 : 2 
U) £1:11a., in consequence of the targe increase 
in the Tiuniber of members from 7,554,266 to 
0,112,415. The amount conlributeil by tbe 
million and a lialf of new members during the 
three years may be estimated at £940,000, 
and if the whole of that wiiro set aside to 
meet their claims, there woubl still remain 
£13,200,000 to meet the claims of the 7\ 
nilllious, or £1:15s. jKir member; that is to 
say, ail increase of 2s. lOd. iiwtead of a diminu¬ 
tion of la. 2d. The same jirocess would show 
a greatly increasid amount jicr member if 
ap]died to all societies alike. Take, for ex- 
anqile, llic j^fciease of 1,500,385 in tlio number 
of meiuber.s ; having contributed £910,700 in 
Ihc three yeai-s, itie emainder, £76,500,042, if 
shared among the other iDcmbers, would give 
a quota of £5 : 0 : 9 per member instead of 
£4:12:9; that is to say, aii increase per 
memb«’i of 8s. 5d. instead of one of fid. only. 
’Jlic inference to be drawn in general tenns 
from thesg leturii.s is that neither the National 
Insurance Act nor the war ha.s operated to 
arrest the progress of the voluntary friendly 
societies, either in vespi'et of ineniliership or 
fuiuls or of the relatic>ii of one t-o the other. 

Some poiula to b^noted in the foregoing 
lal^o arc: 

• 1. Tliat tli%nunibcr of branchless friendly 
soeieties has diminished by 1908 in tlie six 
joara. , 

2 . That tbe amount of tmids per member 
is nearly 60 per cent gi-eatcr in tbe affiliated 
orders llnin in the hranchlcss friendly societies. 

3. That the kiei-easo in the amount of funds 




per inem1)er duruig tlio six years was less than 
8 ])er cent in the afiiliated oi^lei s, and nearly 
35 por cent in the branchless friendly societies. 
It would seem from this that some causes have 
been in operation to increase the means of tlie 
branchless friendly societies more i-apidly in 
proportion than those of the affiliated orders, 
though tlie amount of their capital per member 
was much less at the starting-jioint, ami they 
have therefore more leeway to make U}i. 

4. That the collecting societies, which have 
for their principal object the assurance of sums 
|myable at death, have been able to increase 
their funds, notwithstanding the incroasc in 
the claims ui>ou them. The number of deaths 
imthesesocieties was 126,962in 1911; 131,n9 
in 1914; and increased to 181,994 in 1917. 
The payments upon death were £1,207,686 in 
1911; £1,275,282 in 1914 ; and increased to 
£1,842,257 in 1917. 

6. Tliat as the latest returns arc those for 
Slat December 1917, and the fatalities caused, 
by the war continued after that date, there is 
no certainty that the increase in the funds 
shown by Die table continued until the end of 
the war, but the probability is that it did. If 
we may take as a sainjdc the puhlisliod state¬ 
ments of a single society, the Ancient Onier 
of Foresters, it ajjpears tliat in that society 
alone, during the year 1919, the roll of members 
increased by 14,715 and the amount of funds 
by £318,866. Tlio chief registrar, who points 
out in. his rejiort that tin death-rate in the 
affiliated orders and branchless 8(KietieK in¬ 
creased from 10’2 iicr thousand in 1910 to 
J5‘6 in 19l6 and 17*6 in 1917, suggests that 
this increase may have bee'' ‘lu-t by a decrease 
in the chums for sick pay, owing to the number 
of members serving in the army, and that 
the sickness claims in inspect of discharged 
and demobilised members will l^ more hejivy 
in the years subsequont to lOl^'-so thnt tlie 
full effect of the war upon fuemlly societies 
cannot yet be measured. The views of the 
chief registrar are sujtported by the facts that 
in the i)ranchless friendly societies, while the 
number of deaths increased from 39,550 in 1914 
to 57,028 in 1917, and the payments upon 
death from £452,644 to £653,680, the i)a5- 
ments in sickness diminished from £4,5.57,714 
to £1,225,046—the increase of £201,136 in 
the one item being moro than com[iensated by 
the decrease of £332,668 in tlie other. 

The National Health Insurance Act rcqinr<a 
t ery enijiloyed pi'rson t\insure against certain 
benefits, includi^j a benefit of lOs.^ a week in 
sickness for men and 7a. 6d.* ffir women. Mi 
this is one of the benefits winch hml )>reviously 
l»cen insured tli 4 a,wigh voluntary friendly socir 
tie-? the act pu.])ort8 to withdraw from them 
8C‘ miffeH of the*r business. The voluntary 
system, dependent T»iK)n each jKsrson’s sense of 
1 Bioee 


the moral urgency of the iuauniuce f sick }>ny, 
ami of its practicJil utility, had b(' n for im.ro 
than a century developing sounder uictliods of 
working, especially requiring grodiiatwl contri- 
liutioiLS to meet varying risks, and ((qmdiating 
any assistance from or reliance utsm iho gciKM'al 
community, either by a state s^bsbly «'r a charit¬ 
able donation. This act piiriKirts WsuUstifaito 
for it a system involving; 

1. A flat rate of contribution from tlio 

employed. • 

2. An enforced contributioli from the em¬ 
ployer. 

3. A subsidy from the state. 

In these resjjccts th^act created an economic 
revolution. The legislature conbiiiplatod that, 
as an cijuivalent for those novel nmingcinents, 
the members of friendly 8<»cictioH would sur¬ 
render their existing l)em'tils, ami that tho 
.surrender value would thus be lohuscd for 0tl|«T 
purjioscs. In thi^, as in some other of their 
exjieetalions, they iiave Ik-ch <iisapj»j^iited, for 
the members gmicrally wore lu t <lis[*o.sed to • 
make this sa<*rjlico.«- 

Tlie art allowed .sneb fii. udly so' ieth's^as 
abould be “apj-rovnl” by the liisuranee 
Commissioners to act as agents foi the ^tate ni 
tbo administration of llio t uml the dist-i- 
bution of lienclits, ami if c ntaimnl idul orate 
jn'ovisious for tboii control ; but ue^li.ivi it o,,! 
the authority of Sii Alfred ^VatMon, the able 
government actuary, who w’as formerly actuary 
to the Manchester Ciuty of Oddtollows, and 
as such was nominated a member of fjonl 
Hothschild’.s Committee on Old Age ren.sions, 
tliat in tlieso matfcis the act was not intended 
to interfere with the • olmitai'y biisincJis of I be 
frihully societies, which they loubl continue 
to caity on under the same conditions as here¬ 
tofore, Canon Davies, a Ta-st Grand Master 
of the Manchester Unity, in his presidential 
address on 23rd September 1920 po tho 
National Conference of Friendly Societies, said 
that ho looked u|K)n the inde|Mmdent side of 
their woik iw far the most imiKirtant, and that 
bo saw no reason why it should not largely 
develop, provided that tho spirit which 
animated their forefathers remained with them. 
“The day which sees voluntary service die 
out sjiells tho end of the society. 1 ^ 
convinced, howofor, t..Hat the* ii%o fear of 
this happiming ” There hon, indoed, been 
one indirect result of the general acceptance by 
thc“e bodies of tho position of “approved 
societies.” Tho consequent obligation of 
making elaborate retunis and complying with 
a voluminous code of regulations has had a 
tnarked effect on tho staffing of the societies. 
Some of tlnwe worthy men who had dtjoted 
themselves, for very inadequate remuneration, ^ 
to tho work of tho societils, found themselves 
unecpial to Shis additional burden, and resign^ 
their ofiicos. There has thus bet^ gradually 




fornniig a no>\ school of frici^lly society 
oilicial, wiili rater icohiiiual traiuiug and 
(it is to bo hojxid) with liettor jiay. In this 
respect, thcrefoie, the educational value of 
friendly aocieti<8 as a- tiaining for public 
usefulnosa has 1>een once mure demonstrated. 

To sum up : the creatisui of a compulsory 
staticinsus'anro fund, administered by the 
apiiroved^ocioties, has served as an advertise¬ 
ment to those bodies, and may account for the 
impose of membership between 1911 and 1914. 
Economic pressitro may account for some of 


the diminution sinoo. All appearances indicate 
that the volun^ry societies will hold their 
own. The fears of the pessimist, who thought 
that state insurance would destroy thorn, have 
proved to be unfounded. E. w. b. 

Atjthouities. 

Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly SoeidieSy 
1911-1920. — OddfeUom' Magosine^ 1920.-— 
Foresters' MisceJlany^ 1920.— Imw of Naiiondl 
Iimkrance^ by Sir Almond Browue and Sir H. 
Kingsley Wood, M.P., 1912. 


GEISSLEIl, Du. ADOiF(c. 1834-1902), was, 
like many other (lermaii economists, onginally 
trained lor another branch of study, having 
receivcil a very thorough edneatiun in medi¬ 
cine. He also obtiUuc<l a comjdcte mastery of 
tlMl mathcmalical tlo'oiy of statistics. Ilia 
earlier publicjjfiona di'alt with diseases of the 
eycsiglit.% JIis most imjiortant economic work , 
was on^ the loorlality ami duration of life 
ain^ng Sa\oo doctors, jiiiblilhed in 1887. llo 
bocanio dii(‘ tor o*' the Iloyal Saxon Bureau 
of Statistics, and puhli.shcd several niedico- 
econtmiic Jiioii'.'iu]>li8 on the inllueiico of mor¬ 
tality >11 the oirtli-rate, etc. His chief works 
were 

• IHi'. Vcrffl oogeu des A\»ge^.—Momtjmphsleht 
vuL lk‘SiU''k'vi'! flkchsivhl nof die Jlediirfnisae des 
jrrnktischen Arf-wi, etc., ISGf).— IHe Fttrbcidilind- 
heif, iliir Rufiinii.vinlinden vvd Hire prakHsehe 
Ih'dei'hitnj^ 1882.—Die Sfcrhlieldn il und lA'IiciiJi- 

duii'T der suchs selo’ii .-l/’/ic, 1887.—[See Econ- 
omi ‘ .imiTHid h r Miu-di 1902.] N. li. D. 

GR'HGK. Hknuy (1839-1897), was the son 
of a Custom Hou.se clerk in riiiiadelj ' in, 
l^eniisylViUiia. He left scliool when less Uiau 1 
fourteen years of nge. He went to sea as a ' 
I'orom st boy, but when .sevi'iitecii I'etnrncd 
and en^'Ted tlic }>rinting trade. In 18r.S he 
went to San Francisco, became first a miner, 
then a government inspector, and finally a 
journalist. Ho visited New York in H 68 to 
sot ui) a telegraphic news bureau for a S.an 
Francisco news’iapcr. Failing in his endeavour 
ho rctimied to Hu- western city in 1869. But 
hia stay in New York had opened his eyes to 
th? poverty which accompanied increasing ag¬ 
gregate wealth, and two4jeari after his return 
he WToto a pani]»hlel entitled Oar Ixind. and 
Land Pol,'ey. lliis did not create much im¬ 

pression, but it contains his leading idea. 
Ho then sot to work to prepare for a moi-e 
thorough stmly of the problen. and more 
detailed exposition, and in J877 the writing of 
JVogress and Foverty^ which apiicared in 1879, 
woa^^n. Thl> book atfvactcd great attention, 
anJfke author soon found he had many dis¬ 
ciples. It has aineff been translated into all 
the (^lief tongues of Eurojio. '* 

Progress ^td l^overty is “ an inquiry into the 


cause of industrial depressions and of increase 
of want with incroaso of wealth." The increase 
of productive jiower has “ neither lessened the 
toil of those who most need respite, nor brought 
])lenty to the |>oor." Poverty is deepest and 
the stnigglo for existence sharpest where “the 
conditions to which material ju'ogrcss every- 
,where lends arc most fully realised." This 
fact proves that the social difficulties existing 
“do not arise from local circumstances, hut 
arc, ill Boino way or other, engendered by 
progress itself." The reason for tlie growth of 
poverty “is that, with increase in productive 
power, rent tends to even gi’oaler increase, thus 
producing a constant tendency to the bringing 
down of wages." Ileiit and wages deiiend on 
the margin of cultivation, rent “rising as it falls, 
an‘1 falling as it rises" ; wages “falling as it 
falls, and rising as it rises." The true remedy, 
then, is to make land common property. It is 
not necessary, however, to confi.scato the land, 
“it is only necessary to confiscate rent." 

“ What I propose as the simple yet sovereign 
lemedy . . . is to appropriate rent by taxation,” 
j “toal)olish all taxation save that upon land 
values." The entii’e rent, e.arned and unearned, 
should be ^nfiscated. When improvements 
become indHRingnishable from the land itself 
“the title to imp*'ovements hceonies blended 
with Hu* title to the laud ; the individual right 
is lost in the common right.” All that justice 
or policy requires is the separation of “the 
value of the clearly distinguishable improve¬ 
ments made within a moderate period, from tlio 
vJIue of the land, should they be dc.stroyed.” 
The danger of these opinions has become more 
apparent ns time go^ on. 

In 1882 George wrote a pamphlet on The 
Irish Land Quedion^ took the side of the Land 
Leaguers, and spoke for them. The remainder 
of his life was spent in i»»l>agating hisphilosophy 
by uieans of b^ks, newsjwpe.^I agitation, and 
©.’“ganisation. He made New Y^ork his liead- 
qiiarters, hut made loctuiing tours in Atnerica, 
England, and Australia. He ^s a candidate for 
mayor of NowYork in 1886 and 1897, but during 
the election campaign in the latter year Be died 
suddenly of ajwjiloxy. A bio^aphy has been 
written by his soil. George’s chief mitings ar^ 



(hir Land and Land Policy^ 1871 .—Progress 
and Poverty, 1879.— T/te (7;V.vA) Land Question, 
1881 .—Socud Protdems, Protection and 

P'roc Trade, 1885. — The Condition of hdxnir, 
1891 .—A Perplexed Philosopher, 1892. — The 
Science of Political Economy (postliumous publi¬ 
cation). An adverse criticism of the theory coii- 
tained in Progress ami Ptn'crhj ai)pears in Con¬ 
temporary Socialism, by Ibie. J. n. J. 

0 KRM AN 80TI00L OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.* Period lY. (1892-1921). In 
order to uudersland (Jermaii ccononiic tbouf^bt, 
we must realise that the time since 1892 is 
one of transition iii Coriiiaiiy’s economic struc¬ 
ture. Sucli })enods are full of di/licult problems. 
TIk! ideas cannot be followed without a glance 
at the f;iets of the economic life of the time. 

'When r>i.sm.arck resigned in 1890, a new 
issue in Germany’s economic 2 >olicy had 
luatured. It would not have been possilile for 
any statesman t<i continue liismarck’s eeononiio 
and social jiolicy without change. On tho 
other liand, jtoliLical cireumstiinees and puldic* 
opinion were not yet ripe for a radical clmiigc. 

It might bo imagined that in a country with 
a jjarliamentary government and a two-jiaily 
system a radical cabinet would in 1892 liave 
introduced a frec-ti’ade policy ainl deima'iatic 
principles in social and financial politics. Put 
(«ermany was governed by aborly of jMjrmanent 
ollicials. The cabinet was obliged to form a 
majority in a Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, in order to grt money for mililaiy 
expenses. Parties weie numerous. I'licodieial 
view v.as that France was preparing a war of 
revenge, and that only a strong airiiy would 
guaraut.'C Germany from a Frencli attack. 
Put militarism was not jfopnlar among tlio 
radical paidies. Only tlie coajition of «gn 
cultural and industrial j>rnto< tionists, Uji'm 
which Bismarck bad relie<l sinc<! 1879, wa^ 
inclined to vote for military ex\j,pnscs. The 
problem was to get the su[)j>ort of tbvse )'io- 
tectionists in favour of a commeiclal j»olioy 
which secured to an increasing jxjpni.ition raw 
materials and foo(l at tolerable prices ami 
progress of business by increasing exports. 
Oaprivi’s argument was: Gcnnany must exj»ort 
either commodities or ji' ojde. « 

Mismavek had (1879-1890) avoided binding 
German protective duties by cominereial trealii's. 
His successor endcaveured to gt-t foreign indins- 
trial import duties reduced or at least fixed. 
In exchange ho was obliged to reduce (lonnan 
agricultuiul im^n-t duti^jg. German industrial 
import duties general wptt not rediK^d. 
H ould have been fair to rcdW&e them at tli^ 
some time, but tin; countries; with which treaties 
were conclujjed ^d not, with the exeejition 
.Switzerland and Belgium, demand it. More¬ 
over. as from 1892 to 1895 com jirices went 
down in all countiies, the ciy was raised that 
agri.miturc hai been saOTificed in the interest 


of industrial exports. A policy of compromise 
began, by whieh tlie government hoiM>d to 
aj)pease the agriculturists. 

Pisnuirck’s authority since 1879 had liam- 
mered into tlie classes, iijiou wliich his military 
policy relied, a iieomercantilistie doctihic. The 
man in the street </as ]>orsnade(l that an im- 
favonrahlo halaiiee of tiudo wiiuM riinjmvwish 
tho country, that in foieign eomuKrco profit 
could not he on both sides, (bat in negotiating 
commercial treaties the aim was, “qui tronjpo- 
t-on?” Sucli paradoxes of Pismtirck were a 
dogma for self-taught politician.s. If bettor theo- 
tetical arguments were lirouglit forward, they 
were not ajiprcciated. ^ The seiimtifio world had 
acknowledged that certain tlieories of Rie.ardo 
and Pastiat were, no longei’ up lo date. Some 
]irofes.sors believed tliat a good deal of the old 
tlieoiy was souiul and ought (»iily lo bo revised 
on tlie basis of n< \v e.\j.« rietiee. whilst otl^i'rs 
like Gustav Selinmller and Ins sidiool de.spairi‘(l 
ami (loul'led if tlieie were any solu^sennililic 
principles of any value in economies ; the latter 
were iiielined to j^siimo tliat the .sPuesman’s 
piofesbioii was to govern, accoiding to ^ns 
jndgiiieiit and on the meiits of tlie eireum- 
staiiees, now in tlie illieetion of fri'e-trade and 
now' in a proloefive sense. 

It wa.s only l»etween 1900 and 1914 that a 
fumlameiitul controversy of theorii^s on freC'# 
trade and protection in Germany was fought 
out in bioader circles. Some like Aimlt, 
Ihentano, Ifietzel, Gothehi, Ilelffetieli, Lotz, 
V. Selinh.e-GavcM'iiitz weie in fax' Ur of lowei- 
ing import duties, or of free-lraib* ; otliers like 
Diehl, V. Mayr, Oldenberg, Pohle, Seiing, 
Seliuinuelicr defended high )>iote<-tive. duties. 
Ih»t for the outbreak i f the war o! 191 i, Gci* 
many would have seen a deeisive battle between 
lito-lradcrs and jirotitlionisis, as England did 
ill the ilay.s ofGolidtu ami Sii Ihdieit Feel. 

WitJi tho political conatilulion and tjie ]>ro* 
teciioiiist fiaine of mind ainoug the .snjipmtera 
of tlie jiolilieal system as they were from 1892 
to 1911, the govei'jimciiL emild not avoid fol¬ 
lowing a |olify of adajitatiim and compromise, 
in order lo agree as far us possible wiiii tho 
wants of a eouni ry willi an increasing popida- 
tion wliicdi dejK-mltMl on industrial exports and 
on import of raw materials and food. Com¬ 
promises prevail^in period jjot only in 
Gerniuiiy’s eommeivial policy, !»•' aliidin most 
measures reiating agihailture, unoatry, com- 
imii.ieation and Iran'-iKirtation, questions of 
jaboui and of puldic fiimnee. 

Ihe task for (lerniiin science was to digest 
liemcndously complieatod proljenm, and to 
understand jicrinunont changes In tho character 
of 111 !' economic and poeial life of a suAlonly 
develojiiiig (auintry. •. 

Tlie method adopted mastering thesa 
diWienlt pr^Jdonis was to make use as far as 
jiossible of experience, S^iecialuitystodied the 



difr«reiit qiipRtious of the day with gi'cat dili- 
geijco and skill, but folt obliged to I'cfrain from 
generalisations. It seemed to ho i*ash to utter 
general conclusions when problems every day 
bceanie more complicated and more didicult to 
solve. 

Descriptive ingthods ^^♦ro applied to the 
.stu% of aga iciiUinuI (picstions. .Serious people 
investiga^d whether ]>roduetion on a large or 
small sealc was making ])rogresw in agriculture, 
T\i§ coiicliisinn was that, in agriculture, pro- 
<hietion on a lar^c scale was not advancing as 
in industry. Even some of the adherents of 
Karl Marx folt forced to revise their general 
dogma that evcrywhero^iioduction on a largo 
scide was advancing. Special enquiries wore 
also\indcrtaken concerning tlie law of inheriting 
Land, co-operation in agrieiiltni'o, agricultural 
ta\ati<m, agriiuilttu’al lalauir, aiul small holdings 
(“dnuere Kolonisation ”). It seemed necessaiy 
to <d)8erve ch.sc'ly the cIlcoU of frirmer feudalism 
U|vm the.^gnriillural phenonK'iia of the present 
time. Valuable nmnographs cd'AerelMM*, Iheii- 
Ui t. rnmad, Kssleu, Kiltpp, Seriiig, Max 
Weller, WvgtMl/inski, and tlieir followers, nUo 
ofsoeialisls like David and others, contrilmted 
to deep(*r knowledge of several problems of 
agiieuUme. 

Whereas tin* agrieultur.il h'aders \sore not 
•Biitislled the jiolie}' of eomiifomise repre¬ 

sented by the g..vi‘ruim-nt ami stiove for higher 
j riees for corn ami eatth\ an agrarian move¬ 
ment in favour ol’ bimetallism .ami against 
("iebange - business in agi ieultura! ]>roduelH 
began. The questions of bimetallism and of 
sales for futiin delivery excited geiier.il interest. 
In tlu CjutioNer.s}, “ Dimetallism against the 
(lold Hia'idard,” the dillerent stamlfioints ''le. 
d'dV-ijded by Arendt, v. Kardorfl', Wagner «>n 
one sid.*, ami by DamlHUger, llellleiieb, Lexis, 
Lofz on tlie otlier. Questions of exehangc- 
bnsinegs w, re enquired into by Gscliwimlt, 
nieger, Max Web(‘r, Wicdi-nfi'M. 

JLuikiug pndilems were treated of in mono- 
graphs hy lleehl, JaflV', Lotz. Obst, Di'ige, 
Kicsser, Schulte, v. Schulze-davernit/, .Sar- 
torius von Widtershausen, Ad. Weber, also by 
tlio socialist Hillerdiiig. 

As to eommiinicatioii and transportation the 
otjieial ]Milicy adhered to Hismarek's pwtective 
traditions. Inland wniM'wt^'s and maritime 
navigation emuncipab'd themsi-lves from this 
influence. A gre.it number of authors ilis- 
cnsHiid these developments from dillerent stand¬ 
points (v, d. Rorght, Sax, Ulrich, Sympher, 
'Wiedenfe.ld, Vogel, v. Bockerath, Lot/, Schu¬ 
macher, Thiejis). 

The housing question and the jiroblem of 
laml failles l>ccamr a domain of special enquiry 
cultivated with much diligence by Eberstadt, 
Fuchs, Tohlc, Voi|^, Ad. YV'clnir. A branch 
of the movement in favour of lan<l»nationalisa- 
tion, at l^t in favour of iucroment duties, 


aro.so abo in Germany (Oppenheimor, Da- 
mischko, etc.). ^ 

Since commorcial relations with other coun¬ 
tries shoxved greater importance every day, 
literature relative to Russian, Ihitish, French, 
and American imperialism excited much interest. 
A good (leal of investigation was undertaken 
to spread knowledge on the development of 
foreign countries and on colonial questions 
(United States: .Sering, von dor Leyen; Aus¬ 
tralia : Manes, Sehachner ; Russia : v. 
Schulzo-Gavcmitz; Ireland: Bonn; Spain: 
Leoiihanl; Italy : Sumbart; permanent service 
of jKiblieatioiis by the Colonial Institute at 
Ilamlmrg, and by tlie “ Wcltwirtscbaftliehc 
Institnt” at Kiel, nmler IVofessor Harms). 

Many industnal jiroblems Mere trcate(l in a 
vast number of publications: tlie phenomena 
of continuation of older organisations in the 
inodcrn ca)>italistic spheres, lor example handi¬ 
craft and homo industry (sweating system). 

^A special hraiich of economic seieiicc, industrial 
inoi[ihology, deveIop(sl. It was cultivated by 
Buehcr, v. I’hilippovieh, Somhait, Stieda. 
A good d(‘al of woik was also done in investi¬ 
gating the causes and forms of industrial 
produetiou on a large scale (Sin7hcinier, v. 
Seliulze-Gaveruitz), and the coiidition.s of success 
of tiusts, cartels, and oilier iiidastrial combina¬ 
tions (Brentauo, Eulenhiirg, Kestner, Liermann, 
Yogelstein). 

A special ti-aliiing, xvhich has been cultivated 
& lice the rise of Germany’s high schools of com¬ 
merce, hail os its object of study the teebnhjue 
of commerce (“I’rivalwiitsehaltslelire” : Niek- 
Useb, Schmalcnbacb, Leitner, Schoiiitz,llirseb). 

No Rjiecial question of political economy 
met with more interest .and gave origin to more 
enquiries than the industrial and .agidcultural 
labour question. Bismarck had originated 
national social insurance, but lie did not 
sympathise^ith the endeavours of workmen 
to help tlicmselve'- by trade-unionism and 
co-operation. Tiio anii-soeiali.'>t law undiT 
Bisniaiek, wbieli rendered the movement of 
workmen for better wages and shorter hours of 
labour very dilUeult, was repealed when Bis¬ 
marck retiiod. The laws protecting children 
lAil female operatives in factories were, after 
Bismarckj^ resignation, niuch impi*oved; a 
M'onilerful development of trade-unionism and 
co-oj>erative societies iH'gan. In the socialistic 
grouji, heri'tolorc rigiilly deiieiulcnt on the 
dogma of K.arl Marx, an emancipation from 
tills dogma made it^f fell (“Revisionists”: 
B(^nsU‘in, etc.), as thc^irganisations of 
en’orkmen anAemployers became better disci¬ 
plined, the problems of conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion (“colleelivo fixing of l^iourt^onditions ”) 
attiaeied the public interest more and more, 
and gained immediately before the revolution 
ovon the sympathy of the government (Bren- 
taiio, Francke, €IortUiJg). 



An excellent synthesis of experience in labour 
questions, also including survey of the 
labour movoinout and labour legislation in 
other countries, is contained in Hcrkncr’s 
Arhiterfmge, and in a hook by Zwicdineck. 

The relations between ]>loasuro in labour, 
between wages, hours of labour, and cfiicicncy 
of lalmur were sturlied by Abbe, Brciitano, 
Kni])olin, and many olbei-s. 

As to monetary questions, for nia^iy yeara 
there bad been a struggle between bintetallisls 
and mnnometallists, but the gold standard 
system had practically gained the viot(uy. 
The then picvailing theory was summarised in 
Helliericirs Das (hhL Since the end of this 
controversy a now lieterodox doctrine ojj money 
was proclaimed by Simmol and lvnap[t, “Nomi¬ 
nalism against Metallism.” Tliia theory of 
“ 8 tiite-l)orn money” endeavoured to sljowtbat 
paper money was not an anomaly, but just jis 
normal as metallic «‘urrcncy. Most theorists 
(v. Bortkiewicz, Lotz, v. Misos) opposed^ 
this “descriptive theory of money.” Knap]) 
is careful not to explain the relations between 
currency and prices. This was merely an 
academic controversy before the war. Sinee 
the war everybody in Germany has felt the 
efToct of de])reciated currency on all economic 
mutters. 

Students who wish to obtain a sim'oy of the 
detailed scientific work of German economists 
in this jicriod ought to consult, in the tirst 
place, the monograjdiic literature, tlio disserta¬ 
tions and the jiublieations of the Verein fur 
Soual)H>lilik. A syiiUiesis (»f the practical 
results in economical policy of thovse enquiri<;s 
is contained in the works of Pliiliiipovich, vol. 
ii. ; lloschcr, vols. ii., iii. ; f<n agricultural 
policy in Buchenherger's woik, for commerce 
and tranR]iortation in ft. Colin’s work, in 
Conrad’s Orinidn^f vol. ii. 

Not only Mas the descriptive 1^1 comjiara- 
tivo method cultivated, Imt at the same time 
much M'ork was done in economic history, 
fichmoller and his school c()ni})i!ed/from govern¬ 
ment documents matorialH for a history of 
Gorman, especially Bni.ssian administration. 
The facts being told hero as they were seen 
by the governing liodics. another gi-oii]» «f 
economists endeavoured to deacrihe t^o histori¬ 
cal facts as seen from below, .such as .social 
conflicts of classes and redisation of cvcr-woik- 
ing historical tendencies (Max Weber, Bren- 
tauo, Biicber, Ootbein). From a more pro- 
frasional view of politiet^iistoiy the problems 
of ‘'''onomic do^lopment m-ch- reviewed ^ly 
V. Lelow, Dopsch, Hartinani^ Elirenlicrg^ 
iSeeliger, Strieder. 

Very muc^ talked of was a tlieoretical syn^ 
thesis of the d'/tailed investigations in economic 
histoi’y* put forwa'-.l by W. 8 ombart in his 
woik, D-r modenic KnpUalumm, Many asser¬ 
tions oi Bombari have been eoiftestcd by Bien 


tano and Strieder. Nevertheless Sombart’s 
work is appi'ocialod as full of ideas and sug¬ 
gestions. 

Further additions to the analysis of economic 
facts, beside the descriptive, coinjiamtive, and 
historical investigations, M'ere made l>y the 
improvement of sthtistics (Knapp, v. Bort* 
kiewicz, Coiirad-llos.se, Kuc/ynsW, BaM^sl, 
Mt'itzen, Monilicrt, Eulcnlmrg, Mcbefl, Wiirz- 
Imrger, Zahn). 

After all this analytical work no thcoreifj of 
tlic cho-Msieul school of econontics seemed to bo 
80 indisputable us to need no additions or 
revision. 

New facta es]ieciall^ were produced to revise 
Maltlius’ theory of j)0]uilation, to study the 
inniienee of te<ihnique on ccoiiomie.s (Brontaiio, 
V. Gotti, V. Schul/.e-G:ivernitz, Sinzheimer), 
the inllnenec of lav and administration on 
ceonomics (Stamniler, S<hiiK)lIer). Even in Mio 
theory of value it was acknowledged that an 
exclu.aive dl.siio.sition of conmuMlities ;j^’aratiteed 
by the state in eviuy social org-tiiisatij)ir w 
always imagined hf jteojde wlio value eomyio- 
(litK'S for use or for exeliange (K.aulla). 

The classical school of jiobtie.il oi'onomy 
had regarded econonii<;al man ns a normal ty{»c, 
always j>ei'SfmalIy fr(*(*, jirodncing in free com¬ 
petition and imjKilleil by a prevailing tendency 
to make money. Tiic jtrogresa df sociolf»gy* 
showed that n(»t free individuals but eomnmni- 
tles JUS joint families, etc., existed in primitive 
stages of the develojnnent of mankind. It was 
in oonaequenco of this sneiologi<!iil knowledge 
that village communities jjihI primitive ftirnily 
organisations were stmlit'd and the elfeets of 
evolution were further eonsideied. Tlio study 
of^diiloaojky iicis-ssitiilcd the n’vi.sioii of the 
jisycliologieal foundations of economics. 'J'ho 
(kissical tiieory of tJie “economic man” did 
not seem to he enough, Selimnller hud special 
stress on tlio eihical motives in ecoiy>uiiea; 
r»r(‘iit;iii<) eiupiired inl.o the d<‘velopmcnt of 
wants a.s ei^onornic motive.^ in dilfcroiit jdiascs 
of civilisation. 

In connection with the Austrian school 
(Mengcr, v. Boehm • Bawerk, Ziickorkandl, 
v. Wioscr) the theory of the final degree of 
utility (“Greijzimtzen ”) was adopted. 

The theory of commercisil crises and depr^- 
sinns wa.s the Ruhi|'ct (Asj)ecial *tu(lio^^nd also 
tlie movements of prices. 

The sociological toundations of ocon* 

omic life were more earnestly studied. Max 
Weber died licforn having nccomplishod a uni- 
vernal systematic emjhiry into the influence of 
religious idcjis ujion economic lifec 

His brother, Alfred Weber, began eMmin- 
ing the laws of localisation of industnes in 
continuation of former investigations v, 
Thiinen. • 

If uiicniitested results were obtamed in the 
above-described sections of Iheoru. the itaiiMi 



Bgrceiueut was not attained until 1921 in ques¬ 
tions of revenue, interest and profit, land rent, 
etc. (controvorsios : Liofmaun, y. Schanz, 
V, llohm-Bawerk, Oppenlicimcr, etc.). 

An important controvcisy on motliod origin¬ 
ated in the Vercin fur SonialpolUi^c —the con- 
troversy on valuation of economic measures 
(We^urtoil(fage).* One group (M. Weber, 
Hombart) 4<^1(1 fhe opinion that it was not true 
that science was able to foniiulate rules fur 
])ra^tical use. They demanded that economists 

* should describe Jiid analyse facts irrespective 

of what ought to bo done, the latter being 
the domain of [Hjliticians, Another group 
(Schmoller, v. Mayr, Ad. Wagner) did not 
follow this view. * 

^ In general, analysis of details preponderated 
in this ]»eriod of economic work over synthesis. 
Tlio diUicultios of a synthetic system were 

* cnqrmouH, since the nmlerial is so great that it 
bad become a very liard task to survey the 
whole. Two ways of synthesis were ])Ossible : 

oco-uix: kti^li of many specialists {liandn'orLcr- 


Inu'h f/ft StaafsicmciiscJur/igii, the standard 
wo{-». of German economic science of to-day, 
Elster’s IVoitcrbiich dcr VolksivirtRchafl, Misch- 
ler and Ulbrich's Ocs(errcic?Lisc/ics 
wotierburh, Qntndriss dcr Sozialokonomik by 
Altmann, 13rink?naun, ihiclier, Ksslen, etc., 
jptegojiiannJi Handbuch dcr WirL'n-haftskxude 
IkatMilama), or a handbook W'ritten by one 
author. The best syntheses of modern tliooiy 
are [wrliups the handbooks of Lexis, of Roschcr, 
and of rhili])povich. Sehmoller’s handbook 
devotes more inteicst to sociological questions 
than to pure tlieory. Ad. Wagner’s handbook, 
which contains many parts not of descriptive 
characto; but of social progmmmcs of 
author, occu]>ies a special position. Tlie pin)- 
ciples of economic theory of Dietzel and of 
SehumjMiter do not cover the whole system, but 
contain brilliant parts. Schumpeter lias also 
published the begt modern survey of the hh' >ry 
of jmliticpT economy as a science. The work 
of Diehl is especially concerned with the his¬ 
tory of economic science. A more elementary 
judmer of iK)liti(»l economy without much 
regard to the latest progress of theory is the 
book of Job. Conrad. 

Generally the interest in tlie pure theory of 
economics, which until ^00 took a secondary 
rank oomiMuod with practicaT, statistical, and 
historical problems, increiised much in the Inst 
decade before the war (Pohle, Dietzel, Wolf, 
Spiethoff, Eulonburg, Voigt, Ad. Welwr). 

During and after the war a huge literature on 
war economic^ a discussion of tlio numerous 
regnlatioiu of economic lito by administrative 
bodies? came into existence {Kriegswirtsekafts’ 
fragdtC), Sinoo the rovoludon a good many 
books have discussed^heproblemsof nationalisa¬ 
tion and municipal socialism (SoUqimenmg). 

One area of economics had been for a long 


time relatively isolated from the jtrogress of 
the method of descriptive and comparative in¬ 
vestigation : pubfic finance. As long as there 
w'ere no financial difficulties, this branch was 
•somewhat neglected in Germany. A great 
many authors were occu]>icd in constructing 
programmes of what ought to be done from 
tiio standjioint of justice. Tolitical iirogramines 
prevail in the writings of A. Wagner, Jaatrow’, 
V. Mayr, Cohn. More descriptive and com- 
paiative work W'as done by Neumann, v. 
Sebauz, Gerloff. Klcmcntary handbooks of 
jmblic finance were produced by v. Elieberg, v. 
Heckul, Conrad, Ccdicn, AUmanii, v. d. Lorght, 
V. Tyszka ; an endeavour to review jmblic 
finance fnim a comjiarativo and descriptive 
standpoint is the book by Lotz. 

The investigations whicli form tlic^ basis of 
economic work in Gennan^' until 1914 were 
possible as long as rich public an<i private 
moans were at hand for sciontifut jmrjmaes ; 
many desciij)tive works were jjnntcd, many 
%cicntifie peii(*dicals (Schmollcr .s Jahrhich, 
Conrad’s Jiilirbiiclierf Fuunnnrchiv, Zfitschrift 
far die ges^ammic Utaatm'i.'isen.schoff., Sozhlc 
Pra-ds, Zcdst'hrift far Sotialwissnuscbafty 
i Anhiv far Hinmhvmewschxfl \ml Sozial- 
poUlik, StizialiMischc MoiuitAufley IFcltwirt' 
achuftlidles Ardiiv, Pank-Ardiiv, Vierldjahrs- 
schrift fur SoziaU vnd Jflrlsdiaffjujrsdridtie, 
etc.) gave an oj)portunity for imblieatiuns. 
Printing and pajier were chcaj*. All this is 
changed since 1918. 

The consetjnences of the war and of the 
revolution, the financial bui-den of the Peace 
of Versailles, tlio difliculties of competing in 
the world's markets, give a gloomy aspect to 
Germany’s future economic position. In a very 
jioor country means for scientific work will not 
easily bo found. It wouhl be a wonder if the 
economic science of Geirnany were alilo to 
defend its ^sition in the coming period of 
very hanl times. 

See Die /inMckDiiuj i.'.r dcatschcn Vi)lks7Pir(’ 
sdmftsidireim munzcknUni Jafirkuuderl^ Gustav 
Schmolk-r, daigebmcbt von Altmann, Ashley, 
Ballod, etc., 2 vols., Lcijizig, 1908.—Joseph 
Schumpeter, “ Epoebon der Doguien- mid Meiho- 
dciigeschichto ” (in Orumiriss dcr Sozialokmomik^ 
vft. i.), Tiibingeii, 1914. w. L. 

GIBBlS^S, The Rkv. IIeniiy de Beltoens 
(1805-1907), bora at Port Elizalwth, Caiie 
Colony, was educated at Bradford Gmmmar 
School and at Wadham Collogo, Oxford, 
obtaining tbo Cobdon University prize in 1890. 
After holding varioro post^connccted with 
qflncation iu%£iigland, he was appointed 
Principal of Lennoxvillo University, Canada, 
in 1906, but resigned soon after owing to ill- 
ncalth and returacd to EnglfThd. *Ho retained 
an interest in economics during his lifip, and 
his works, which were largely historirail, were 
widely read aid popular. His IndiLsirial 



History of Ewjland went into ton etiitions in 
fifteen years; liis hulmlnj in England and 
The English, rco^ile in the J^firuiecnlh Century 
are both in thoir third edition; and he also 
wrote History of Comncrce in Europe, 
1891, English Social Jleformcrs, 1892, British 
Conitncrcc and Colonies, 1893, Industrial and 
Commercial Progress of the Nineteenth Century, 
Economics of Commerce, 1905, and a history of 
Kiddeniiinstor School, of which ho was for a 
time headmaster. Ho also edited the Sorinl 
Questions of To-day scries, and froqueiitly 
wmte in the reviews. 

He contributed to this Jtietionary the articles 
on Giu.DSMiTiis, (lor.nsMiTHs’ Nirrrcs; (Iovkiin- 
MENT Kecjulation OF Ini>ustjiy, discussiu^' 
the earlier history of Taxation ; Pue-Komak 
Industry in Hiutain ; and the lUoftraiihics of 
Kjohard Oastlkr and Max Stikseu. 

Mr. Gihbins’ oaily dealli hy an accident cut | 
sliort a career which, if piolongcil, inij^ht have 
jtroduced further useful results. 

GIFPEN, Sir Rorert (18:{7-1910), Iku-h at* 
Strathleven, Tjanaikshiro, was apprenticed to a 
lawyer there in 1850, and in 1853 removed to 
a lawyer's oflice in Glas^'ow, wheio lie remained 
till 1860. During this time he attended lec¬ 
tures occasionally at the university. In 1860 
he became sub-editor of the Stirling Jonnial. 
In 1862 he came to London as sub editor of 
the (rlohc- (1862-66), and after serving for a 
time on the Fortnightly Uevieiv became assistant 
editor of the Economist (1868-76). He* was 
also city editor of the 7JaiV//iWu?.*} (1873-76), 
and one of the founders of the Statist, 1878. 
In 1876 he was apj)oiuted chief of the statisti¬ 
cal department at the Board of Trade, and in 
1882 became assistant secretary. In 1892 ho 
was made controller of tlie commercial, labour, 
and statistical departments, and retired in 1897. 

llis official career was marked by untiring 
literary activity. He edited of 

the Royal Statistical Society from 1«76 to 1891, 
was pre.sident of the society fj’om 1882 to 1884, 
presided over the economic section of the British 
Association in 1887 and again in 1901, wrote 
numerous articles on economic and statistical 
subjects in the leading reviews, and was one of 
the founders of the Ro^al Kconomic Soci<>t^ 
His wide knowledge of facts, his sagacious 
judgment, and his great power of* handling 
statistics lent excepthuinl weiglit to his views 
upon financial matters, and he served iit)oii 
many royal commissions and conimittots, not¬ 
ably the royal commissions on the Depression 
of Agriculture (Jifl3-975^ho Port of London 
(190 ‘-2), and g^e important ^dence bc/org 
the loyal commi.ssions on the London Stock 
Exchange (1878), Gold and Silver (1886-88) 
Financial RelatiWis between England an(T 
lrolan4 (1895-9 8).. 

It cannot be claimed for Gilfen that ho made 
any imjKjrtaUt oontribiition to •theory, but his 


luminous writings contributed largely to the 
cori’cction of prevalent error, and mark a very 
high }>oint in economic journalism. Ho was 
a strong individualist and a groat believer in 
the jKiwor of the body politic to hc8.1 itself 
if left to its own caiiaeity of a<ljustmcnt to 
citaiigc. He favourvi a channel tunnel between 
England and Ireland, and was an ,advoc^o of 
free banking. ^ 

Ilis ju’incipal works are Jmerictin Jlaihrays 
as Investments, 1872, writtem at tin? suggestion 
and with the assistance of Mr.^^licrnard Oracroft 
of the Stock Exchange (this did much to 
disjiel the distrust of the investing ]iublic, and 
uas translated inb) French by Do Divelcye 
(Li('g<', 1873)); The J'rodtietion and Mevemeni 
of Cold sinee JS/fS, 1873 ; Stoel E.echangc 
S<i unties, 1877 ; Essays on Finance, iiivst scries, 
1880 (tilth edition, 1890); second scries, 1886 
(third edition, 1890); The Stahsl on Jrlagd, 
1886 ; The Crovih of Capitol, 1889 ; The Case 
(igainsi BLiiictallism, 18}>2 ; Keonomie.^ngnieies 
and Studies, tuo vols., 1901. He also con¬ 
tributed a chapteiVo a new edjtion orKarrer’s 
Stair in Relation to 'Trade, 1902, and a .seefion 
on tlie ‘Mtrowth and Distribution of AVealth 
from 1837 to 1887,” in T. H. Ward’s Reign of 
Queen Vietoria, 1887. A posthumous volume* 
on StfdUties left unfinislied was e<lited by Henry 
Higgs and G. Udiiy A’ule, and pirblished in 
1913. A]q>reciative notices of bis life and 
work were ju'inted in the Journal if the Royal 
StatisHeal Soeiehj fi)r May 1909, and in the 
Economic Journal for Juno ol the same year. 


II. II. 

GOLD, DISTKlltUTION AND PKODUC- 
TION OK.* (fold in ancient times w-as held iu 
esteem by the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, ami Komans, and was won 
mainly from Egypt and parts of Africa, Arabia, 
India, and Spain. Though it has been in use 
for some 4000 years at least, and though until 
the discovery of America iu 1493 tli'ero aio 
no (|UoLubIe statistics (Mulhall mentions 
£20,000,000 to that date, but the Romans 
are credited with winning a far gi’eater 
quantity from Spain alone), it is clear that 
for size of output one lias to come to quite 
modern times. Of the £3,725,000,000 
(876,000,000 fine oz.) ]}roduccd since 149^, 
as much as £3,Oyi,OQ|j.OO0 applies to the last 
seventy years. 

The following figures are tiiuae of Dr. 
Adolph Soetboer to 1885, and since then those 
of the Director fif the United States Mint. 
The production by centurie.s has been : 


140.Mr.0O(lo.s years) 
1«01-1700 . . . 

mi-1800 . 

J.soi-tyon . 

1901-1920 (20 yeais) 


. £103,000,onflyjr 2-8 por cant. 
. 124,000,000 ,, 8-3 , 

. 2^,000,000 „ 7-0 . ■ 

. ].^«3,000,000 „ 42-6 ” 

. l,06f»,000,000 „ 44-4 '5,. 


^ ^j72f4ooo^oqo per cent. 
The production for the first twenty years 



of tlio 20l}i CtiiiLury lias already exceeded the 
total for llio whohi of the 19lh century. It is 
easily to ho seen from theso figures that the 
bulk of the output a|>plios to recent years. 
This is further brought out by the following : 



Tutu], • 

Ycaily Avmgr. 


•£)i:2,000,<KHi 

£3,24(>,0(Hl 


*274,0()(VHMI 

27,400,(KK) 

isr.i-i870 

2(:0,<l()0.0()0 

20,00(1,000 

m7i.|sH0 

2;{«i,(ni(i,0(1(1 

28,000,0(J(l 

►Sl-lS'iO 

•2l5',(iOO,oi)ii 

2I.‘io0,0(J0 

ISIM-J'IOO 

^32,(Kill ,1100 

43,200,000 


778,(HH»,(MK) 

77,8(K»,000 

mn-ii» 2 u 

877,(100,(KK) 

87,700.000 


By foiintricR tlie figui^s may be set out as 
foII(»ws: 


UnitedKUU>s(l<. iS5(i) .t3n,0(in,<ioo 
„ (lSM-77) 1'I58,()(JO,I)()0 

„ (l.S7S-lV'i'(i) 547,000,oe() 

• - CN4r..uo<i,oooorJ2-7 

Aiislrilasia (sinec l.s'.l) . . . it'.t|,o00,000 „ lh‘-0 

TruriKV.'Uil (sinco 18M). . . , ii<in,O00,0Ou „ IT'7 

lit! sinA.ii •ilii'^(Sibi{fja)(siiiec l^i I) :$ 15,000,00(1 „ 0’3 
Mexico (siiHv IVil) . . . . It’S,000'KXi,, 3':i 

(IrtUr ia 1S58) . . . 88,000,000,, 2‘4 

lu^' ^.im-nisso) . , . {.s,0(X),000„ 1*5 

Ull-K^■^iil (siiicn iMis) . . . . 48,U(H),000„ J*3 

Wi'hl Afnt-a{.sincf JSM') . . . 22,000,000,, O'G 

Kootli AiiiHiiua unci tin- rest lil lliti 

world.8r>,0o0,O00„22*7 


discovery, is that tlic annual ligiires will remain 
at about the present level for ycai’s to come. 

Until coinparjftively recently the bulk of the 
gold was won from alluvial, Russia, California, 
and Australia (at first at least) being alluvial 
diggings. As time wore on lodo mining 
became important, and later still banket 
(conglomerate), whicli is confined to the Wit- 
watersrand and the Gold Coast Colony, IIS'? 
figured largely. The changes are set forth in 
the following hihle, wherein the figuics to 
are taken from Kduard Suess, Tltc 
Fnfiitr of Hih'er (1803) : * 



Fiviii 

Prom 

Prom 


Alluvia). 

Lodes. 

Ilaiikdt. 

isis-75(avei'nge) 

£10,300,000 

£2,700,000 

Nil. 

1875 

13,000,000 

t.ooo.ncKi 

Nil. 

1800 

10,8(10,000 

11,700,000 

£1,900,OOU 

1004 • 

13,000,000 

12,700,000 

1.5,500,000 

1011 

18,000,000 

43,0(HI,000 

34,000,000 

1910 

10,000,‘JOO 

28,000,000 

34,000,000 


rj(»j)o:tionH of Total Output. 


18i8-75(avorag«‘) 

88 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

Nil. 

1S7.5 

(M ,, 

35 „ 

Nil. 

1890 

41 ,, 

48 „ 

SjHJVceiit. 

15»U4 

IS „ 

(JO „ 

22 „ 

1911 

19 „ 

45 ,, 

36 „ 

1919 

14 n 

39 „ 

47 „ 


C3,72'.,(K1(',000 ino_ 

?)f the tola, about 43 pel eeiit lias been yielded 
bv <‘rmntrics now lorming jiart of the. Britisli 
Empire, whose proportion, liowcviw, in recent 
years has been about 65 }>er cent. 

In the tirst half of the last century the 
output was comparatively stationary, the 
principal supplies (after 1814) eomiiig from 
RiiSaia, There have been two cpoelis oratr-^ig 
increase in the production. On the Califonn.vii 
and Australian (Victoria) alluvial discoveries 
of 1847 ami 1853, tlie yield rose suddenly 
from Xo,000,000 in 1817 to i.’30,700,00u in 
18.53. • rin‘re was then a long perio ’ of 
declining firoduclion until XI 9,600,000 was 
i*eaclied in 1883. The second epoch was 
mainly due to the discovery of tin* \Vitwaiors- 
rand district of tlie Transvaal (1886), a much 
larger and more jjcrinanent 8onn;e of supply, 
and from X21,500,000 in 1800 tne output 
rose almost annually (exeejit fur the inlerrup- 
tiAi caused by the lh»cr War) until the 
maximum of £96,400*00 ^as attained in 
1915. Since then tbero has Is'cn a notiOiahle 
docliiio annually to tho £70,0(t0,000 of 1920, 
jmrtly os a result of tho higher costs resulting 
from tho war, but also as a result of tho 
exhaustion of the mines. AistraUa has boon 
waning since *1903, the United States since 
1915,•and tlio Tmnsvaal since 1916, and 
indi^d all tho principal urodueiiig countries 
seem to have jassc^ their zenith. No now 
fields of importance arc to ho reeor(|^d, and I ho 
present pixmioot, ajiart from some outstanding 


Thus milling for gold has largely passed from 
the hands of the individual digger into that of 
001111 X 111108 , which indeed also produee a large 
j)roi»ortioii of the alluvial output of to-day. 

The destination of the output may be given 
roughly as follows : 

Stock of gold inioiiey (cxeliulmg cent. 

India aiifl Egy]>l) . . . fit ,050,000,000or 521 
Industrial artstBiiropeand Amovica) 1,175,000,000 „ 314 
India’s absorption .... 475,000,000 „ 12J 

Egypt and China's absorption, oto. 127,(X)0,000 „ 34 

£3,727,00 0,000 100 

•T. K. 

GOLD, INCREASE IN THE PRODUC¬ 
TION OF. ^^he article under the heading of 
Gold, Distiueiutk-. *ni) PRoDiurrioN ,of, 
shows that in the histoiy of the world tb.ore liave 
been two ej*ochs of strong increase in the out¬ 
put, tho annual tiguvo rising after the Cali¬ 
fornian ai d Australian diacovcrie.8 of 1847 and 
1J51 from £6,00M00 in 1847 to £30,700,000 
in 1853, and after the discovery of the Wit- 
watersramt in 1886 from the £19,600,000 of 
1883 to £96,400,000 in 1915. Since then tho 
figure has fallen off 27| per cent in five years, a 
pro|)ortion not lar dinerent from tho decline in 
the thirty years to 1883. Tliece changes in 
the production have ikcrcisod a strong influence 
(yi ^he aggrcgi^o world’s sloi^ of gold money 
per head. Tne writer estimates that this 
stock amoimtod to £200,000,000 in 1848, 
iP400,000,000 in 1858, £80Q>000,aD0 in 1894, 
£1,600,000,000 in 1913, and £1,950,050,000 
in 1920. The figures of tliis stock of gold 
money (which a^ exclusive of India and Egypt) 



are made up by adding to an asstiiiicd 
£200,000,000 in 1848 the amount of the 
anuual output of gold after deducting there¬ 
from the net amount used in the industrial 
arts as estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeer and the 
United States Mint, the absorption of India as 
judged by its net iinpoi’ts and its own produc¬ 
tion of the metal, Egyjjt’s not im^wts (since 
1878), and China's net exports (since 1906). 
The method can bo seen from the following, 
wliich also serves to show the important pro¬ 
portions of the output claimed by tlic industrial 
arts and India: 


(In MilliouH of Pounds.) 



ItKiUH* 

liKlIa. 

Kw'pt 

to 

World H 


ArU. 

China.! 

Stock of 
Honey, 

Output 

I83M844 

25 

3 

t 

6 

34 

1845-1854 

81 

10 

? 

115 

156 

ia55-1804 

52 

51 

? 

1(50 

268 

1865-1874 

nil 

35 

? 

118 

254 

1875-1884 

112 

22 

14 

68 

2! 6 

1885-181>4 

102 

111 

7 

140 

2(55 

1895-1904 

144 

55 

26 

884 

559 

1905-1914 

216 

146 

21 

518 

90(1 

SOyoars 

7S2 

388 

68 

1459 

2647 

1016-1919 

(.III) 

51 

1(5 

273 

4:«) 

85 years 

872 

389 

84 

1732 

8077 

Proportions 

i-ii/. 


m 


ioo;„ 


It will be seen that the demand by industry 
and India was enormously accelerated by the 
outpouring of Californian and Australian gold, 
that it then ]»aused or rotrocodod when the out¬ 
put fell olF, and that it again became accentu* 
ated with the great increase in output after 
the discovery of the Witwatersrand. Tliis is, 
of course, only another way of saying that the 
demand is largely conditioned by trade. 

This method of arriving at the stock of 
gold money, coupled with an estimate of the 
world’s jwpulation at the various dates, leads 
to the following figures?: _^ 


• 

Total Gold Slouey. 

Per Head. 

Increase per 
Head. 


£ 



1840 

197,000,000 

51d. 

Nil. 

1850 

230,000,1X10 

56d. 

4d. 

1800 

433,000,000 

95d. 

40.1. . 

1870 

550,000,000 

nid. 

16<l. ® 

im 

043,000,000 

llOd. 

c 86. 

1800 

720,000,000 

121 d. 

2 cl. 

1000 

089,000,000 

154d. 

8 Sd. 

1010 

1,454,000,000 

208d. 

&4<1. 

1916 

1,785,000,000 

238d. 

80(1. 

1919 

1,928,000,000 

258d. 

20 d. 


The average worked at between bOd. 
auu 65d. per heffi from 1790 1^4850, rapftljf 
rose after the Californian and Australian dis¬ 
coveries to md. in 1870, became virtually 
stationary uTitil 1W3, when 127d. wua reachc* 
and tten took- nnother strong upward turn 
until to-day’s ‘258d. per head. Thus between 
1 Kgypv from ^879 and OhUia from 1907. 


1850 and 1870 the ligure more than doubled, 
and between 1893 and 1919 it again more 
tlian doubled. Tliere liave therefore been four 
long swings of movement—stationary in the 
sixty years to 1850, strongly rising in the 
following twenty years, virtually stationary 
again for the twen^-threo years to 1893, and 
again strongly rising for the twenty-six y^ears 
since. As will be shown later, the last ])eriod 
will now probably be succeeded by aiiotbcr long 
lull. These movements have had a ju'ofound 
etfcct on economic factors siicKas foreign trade, 
bankers’ clearing ■ house returns, incomes, 
wages, the rate of interest, and the prices of 
commoclitios. In the ])eriod8 of rise in the 
stock of gold money |»er head (wliich is laken 
as reprcsenhitive of money or credit generally) 
all these factors have advanced markedly, and 
in tlio jH-riods of lull the first four factors 
mentioned have lulled too, vi'hile tlie rate of 
interest and prices have fallen. This may bo 
illustrated in the case of tlio foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom (ts follows. inaAitnum or 
crisis years being jakon for Iraile. ami a lug of 
five years being assumed for the stork of jjild 
money to exoit ir.s inflnenec : 


(loUI Mfiiicy)»!!' He;ul Korn^ii Tiinb! per IJoad 
(World). (U.K.). 


r 



6.3d. 

Increase. 

Lot: 

£11-7 

Inci ease or Den ease. 

•1861! 

9Td. 

34d. or 54"' 


J7-5 

*:,5'8 or 50X 

|lKl.k 

109d. 

I2d. or 12. 

1;IS78 

21 0 

8’5 or 25 '< 

1877 

Il8d. 

9d. or 8 

nl8S2 

20 8 

-0*7 01 -8X 

,1885 

118(1. 

Nil. 

pIS.iO 

ly-H 

-0-5 or-2% 

1895 

;}IK)2 

184d. 

ICd.orlS,';: 

b'.Kd) 

21-1 

1-3 or az 

I68d. 

29d. or 22X1 1907 

2GM 

5‘H or 2.5X 

^1908 

I98d. 

j36d. or22X 

!1913 

'l 

30-5 

4‘1 or 16 


We got a rise in trade ot 79 percent in 
sixteen years, a full of 0 jier cent in seventeou 
ycara, and a rise o( 51 per cent in twenty-three 
years, as compared with ima-casos iu gold 
money of 73 jier cent, 8 per cent, and 68 i»er 
cent resi)ectively. \ 

The percciitual changes are as close os could 
be expected, and there is indeed remarkable 
agreement. To got the infliicnco of the stock 
of gold money on prices, we have most oflbct 
if we select materials only, and wo then got, 
on Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck’s index numbers, 


and taking again maximum or crisis years: 


---^— 

Gold Honey )>er Head 
(Woild). 

45; — -7;^^ ...i..— 

Fric(' Materials 

(SauoibeckX 

1842 

1852 

1859 

1867 

1876 

1885 

1895 

1902 

1908 

50d. 

63d. 

92d. 

707d. 

116d. 

118d. 

184d. 

103d. 

I96d. 

lucroase. 

18d.’or26X 

29d.or46% 
16d. or 16X 
9d.or ax 
2d.or 2% 
I6d.0rl4% 

29d. or22X 
|^.or22X 

1847 

1857 

1804 

1672 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1907 

1918 

86 

107 

119 

115 

84 

71 

80 

186 

01 

f iicroase or Decrease. 

21 or *24% 

^ 12 or 11% 
-4or-ft 
-81 or-2.% 
-18or-16% 
Oorl^ • 

8 or 7% 

6 or 6% 





There was thus a ri^ in prices of materials of 34 
per cent in twenty-five years, a fall of 38 per 
cent in the following eighteen years, and then 
a rise of 28 per cent in tho last twenty-three 
years, as compared with advances in gold money 
of 114 ]M5r cent, 10 i>cv cent, and 08 j'or cent 
respectively — considcrablts rises in the two 
periods wljon tht stock of gold money was 
advancinjij’upfdly, and a coiishlcrahlo fall in 
the intervening ji(!iu)d when it was virtually 
stationary. If food piices were included, 
tlul'o wonhl be similar but Ios-h accentiiatc(l 
results, owing to tlie comparative sluggishmiss 
of food pneos—a rise of 17 per cent from 1847 
to 1873, a full of 35 per (suit from 1873 to 
181)0, and a rise of 18 jjfr cent from that year 
to 1913. 

* The way in wliitdi these cases swing to tho 
gold-money pendulum can perliaps he belter 

• seen, coupled with other factoia, in the follow¬ 
ing grouping, a])proxiniations being given in 
biaokcts wliere actual ligures are not iivailable, 

, Thi fo ii iftteivals ivpresent successive station¬ 
ary, using, stationary, and ifsing periods, and 
thiH^^ c.*rs eliosen uic years of maxima : 
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Tho 182^ iimires were, of ecamse, still atlecial 
by the nearircss of the Napoleonic wars. TJio 
only notable exception to the general rule tl*at 
those factoi's follow the lead of gold money is 
to bo found in tho case of tho bank rate 
between 1847 and 1873. 

It can then he said with confidence that the 
stock of gold money (as tho representative of 
niouV or credit in thoj^arge^- sense) has a 
very material, indeed dominating, iniluoucu in 
rcsjicct of trade, prices, and other economic 
factors. 

The inoreaso in tho stock of gold money per 
bead was especially prominent during the war, 
owing to the restricted- demand on the. annual 
production of by industry and India, and 
it roach«i238d. in 1915, 246d. in 1916, 251d. 
in 19lf, and 268d. in 1918. From then the 
figures arc likely to {mvso. Tho gold produc¬ 
tion for tho near future can ho meamired to n 
certain degre^and, taking seven-year intervals 

you n ^ 


from tlie last figuj-c given in the foregoing 
tables, we sho^jld get os a picture of tho 
possibilities: 

1JU5 Gold money 238fl. per head. Increase 40ii. or 20> 
1*»22 „ 2fl0d. „ „ 22d. or SX 

„ 27ecl. „ „ 10(1. or 4% 

We are therefore probably approacliing another 
period (os was oxj>eri(‘nccd between 1873 and 
1890) when one would in normal times expect 
stationary trade and falling prices (as compared 
with what they would liavo been if tluu-e had 
been no (beat War), but tlicre is still time, 
owing to the five-year lag, for tho pre-war rise 
in prices to make fmtlier headway, though 
under cover of and coneealed hy the abnormal 
(and partly pajjer) piices jiroduced l)y the war. 
Tills does not of course mean that the war 
prices will not bo greatly lodiieed, nor does it 
take account-of any s|H*cial depression produced 
by the ellects of the war. 

Ajiart fiom the production pi-ior to the dis¬ 
covery of America (estimated, but evidently 
Tar too moderately, at £20,000,000 and 
£10,000,000 lespeetively), the output of gold 
and silver has readied the stuiiendons total of 
£6,200,000,000, of which two-thirds bus been 
ohlained siniie 1850: 
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iiieiciul Value. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

11- 'Mr.i}0 

£103,000,000 

£105.000,00(1 

31-5‘/ 

05-5% 

11.111-1700 
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48s,0(10,000 
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00-8% 

ISOI-IS'iO 

102,000,000 

280,000,000 

30-7% 

03'8% 


£041',(KIO,000 

£1,281,000,000 

S3 *6% 
04-0'C 

06-4% 

1851-11*00 

1,421,000,000 

801,000,000 

80-0/ 


£-2,070,IKK),000 

£-2,082,(HMI.CHXl 

49-8% 

50 2% 

1001-1920 

l,()i>&,000,000 

510,000,000170-4% 

23 


£3,725,000,000 

£2,502,000,000 

59-2X 

40-SX 


Up to 1850 tne jiropo'-fions were fairly constant 
at oue-third for gold and two-thiids for silver. 
Since tliat time these pioportions have been 
moi-o than roverseil (partly because of tho 
doclinc in tho price of silver since the German 
(ionionctisaiiou of 1871-73); the output values 
of tiie two metals to 1900 were equal, and gold 
has iiowtt strong load. 

Pnor to 1792 most countries had tho silver 
standard. The United States, United Kingdom, 
and France adopted the double standaril 
between 1792 and 1803, and the United King¬ 
dom wad the pionoer^in adopting the gold 
staiK^rd in 1816, tUougli itrwas not until 
aftar tho ou^uriug of Califoniian and 
Australian gold that, commencing with 
Go^many in 1871, tho ^ost im{K>rtant 
countries followed its example. Tho wav in 
which the double standard and then the gold 
standard liave swept o\ cr the worhi is indicated 
in the following list of changes: 
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Unlb-d Htat/C-s 
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United Kmgdoiii 
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France 
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UuRsia 



1818 



Uiiiteil Kingdom 
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India 



1844 


Turkey 


18-17 

lloUaml 



1840 



llrazil 

1850 


Switzorlainl 


1864 
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1857 

Austria 
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Italy 


1807 

riunj'ary 
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1807 

1808 

Mexico 
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1871 

Uiissia 

Gonnauy 

1871 

1873 


Japan 

United Stales 

1873 
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Sweden 

1873 



Norway 

1875 


Iloiland 


1878 


Scrvia 


1880 


Ihilgana 

Argentina 

1881 



1885 



ISgyiit 

1802 



A.iisl.m-nuiii!ai> 

1800 



Costa llica 

1807 



UtisRia 

1807 



Jai>aii 

1890 


Iiniia 

Peru 

1901 



1905 


Mexico 


1916 



Tiitk<'v 


To-day China is practically tlic only iiuporUiiit 
country on a silver basis, and iiiiiny of the 
double • staiKlard countries have in ellect a 
gold standard. This is the case with T* ranee, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Mexico, and India; 
thougii as a result of the war a great many 
nations have, temporarily at least, superseded 
the gold by a i)aper standard. 

One of the results of the war was to .stop 
the circulation of gold in moat gold-using 
countries, and to collect it, so faiiM it was not 
hoarded into the central luniks.'^ TIic follow¬ 
ing table shows the gold holdings of the world's 
state banks and treasuries Isiforo the war, after 
the Armistice, and at June 1920, the figure for 
the Imperial Bank of Russia after 1913 being 
necessarily roughly estimated in the absence of 
published figures. The table excludes varjpus 
banka which at Decenilier 1913 wo^jld have 
added perhajis £70,000,000 to the total: 


(In Million-? of Pounds.) 
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1913. 

Dee. 

1918. 

.liiiie 

1920. 


140 3 

2101 

228-5 

u.iik of Buglan^including 
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ourrency notes cover) . 

85-# 

^ 108-5 

1 -10-« 

Bank of Spain. 

19-2 

89-1 

98-1 

Imperial Bank of Russia 

151-6 

(?)0R 0 

(?)40.0 

lta)chRl)an)*(Qermv>y) 

68-7 

113 1 

f>4-» 

NetherlandR Bank 

12-0 

57 5 

53 0 

Buslfr of Italy 

41-3 

82 7 

82 2 

Hwiss National Bank . 

0-8 

16 0 

21-8 

Bank otSwpdflii . 


15-0 

14-5 

National BanJe of Uennwrk . 

^2. 

10-8 

12 -: 



'l)ec. 

1913. 

Doc. 

1918. 

June 

1920. 

National Bank of Bolgiiun . 

10-0 

10-7 

10-7 

Aiistro-Huiigari.an Bank 

51-7 

11-0 

11-0 

BankofNoiway . 

20 

6-7 

8-1 

Total Kiii opo . 

552-7 

759 7 

726 1 
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United States Treasury 
Aigentina (Uaja do (Jonvci- 

2 Gy-0 

52,'^.0 

r-.5 

4^5-0 

sioii). 

46 2 

83-5 

Total Anu’iica 

812 2 

f.SO-3 

528-.5 

Bank of Japan . 

2?-t5 

72-0 

98-0 

Indian Treasury . 

21-3 

18-2 

806 

Total Asia 

•13 9 

85 8 

128-6 

Dominion Ch»vt., TreasiC'y . 

23-7 

25 0 

21-0 

Chartered Banks of Camula. 

7-8 

1.5 5 

10-6 

Coimuoiiwoalth Bank . 

4-5 

21 3 

23-9 

Total Colonics. 

.36-0 

01 8_ 

Cl-4 

(■land Total . 

9118 

1487-0 

1444-7 
-• 


Tims during the live war year- Ki^‘-oiie added 
£207,000,000 to its stain bank Ijoldinp, * 
tlic United Stales Treasury and Argentina 
£208,000,000, Jind Asia and the Colonics 
£08,000,000. Tlie United States as a w’hole 
(including hanks and in circulation) rose from 
£392,000,000 (25 ]»cr cent of the world’s 
stock of g<dd money) at the end of 1913 to 
£051,000,000 (34 per cent of the wtuhl’s stock) 
at the end of 1918, falling to £553,000,000 
(28 per cent of the woild's slock) eighh-en 
months later. TIki period since the Armis¬ 
tice is renrukable for the loss of gold by 
the United States ami Cenimny, and for 
tlie gain in Argiuitina, .lajian, and the United 
Kingdom. 

‘During the six and a half years to June 
1920 the writer estimates tliat the world’s 
stock of g dd money increased £353,000,000 
out of new production, while the stock in the 
state banks and treasuries tabulated yicrcased 
liy £500,000,000, so that the,,amount in 
private banks, hoarded and in circulation, 
should have fallen by £147,000,000. The 
latter lednction would he jiroportionatcly far 
greater in particular countries. The gold iu 
the United Kingdom at 30th June 1914 
amounted to £101,000,000 (First Interim 
Jirp(y>i of the Committee on Cun'cncy ,and 
F'tnign I'xchv^QCS %2'pr ttu IKar,. Cd. 9182, 
1918), of which £38*,000,000 'a at the Bank 
of England, £45,000,000 in other banks, and 
£78,000,000 in the hands of tho public. 
Taking the two latter figures to have l»een 
reduced to £50,000,000 at 30tli June 1920, 
and adding £146,000,000 then at the Bank of 
England, there was a total of £196,000,00h, 
which is £35,000,000 more than W6re the 
war. Tho Bank of England’s holding has 
since increased beyond ^lio £150,000,000 re¬ 
commended to ho stored in the Central Insti¬ 
tution by tho Currency Commission of W18. 







In the latter ]>ai‘t of tlie war and since to 
the time of writing, tlio United Kingdom, the 
United States, and practically all countries 
oxcGjit Australia (where gold does not cii*ciilaio 
at j»rcs<5nt) and Mexico, have ceased to coin 
gold. This, of course, is n^erely hecause gold, 
os a^rosul^ of tllh war, no longer circulates 
except in Jdoxfbo, and only to a minor extent 
in other countries. It will be many years 
prohal)ly before g(dd money is in active 
cinjfHation, but meanwhile it forms a rather 
slender “cover” for the iinmeiise amounts 
of paper money wdn«*l» have resulted from 
Die war, and the aim of all countries must 
he to get back to an elective gold stanilard 
as soon as possible. j. k. 

’ (lOSCHEN, (Jeokue .Ioaciiim, Viscount 
(1831-1907), was educated at Kiigby and 
•O.sford, where he took a lirst class in J/Ueris 
Hii%ani<)nhm. lli.s father was a partner in 
the financial hou-so of Frnhling and Gosclien, 
,nlii..li ho joined immediately on his leaving 
(Kfor‘1. *11(5 soon hci-ame ^ director of the 
Uan^ EnglamI, and cntcied rarliament in 
1863. Into Lord (loschoii's brilliant career in 
Tarliament ami lluj jnaiiy .services he rendered 
to Ihc country, especially as First Lord of tlie 
Adiniially, it is not tl>o jtlaoo to enter heie. 

an cconi 4 nist lie is known by his masterly 
book on T/u rhc'nj of Ihc Foreign Kxdmnijcs, 
uhiuh, wi jtlen eaily in his business life, is still 
tlic text-liook on the subject, lieports and 
i>ptcchcs on Local Tacatkm followed in 1872, 
and was one of the lirst books to call altentioii 
to this very imjMn’laut subject, as im]K>rtant in 
its way ns imperial taxation. In the volnnio 
of Fa^aiit: "nd Addresses on Feonomic Qiicsti(y>'% 
published in 1905, Lord Goacheii broughi- 
together his most important minor writings 
and spcoiihes eii tliese subjects, among which 
may he specially mentioned the address Jie 
deliverc(ti.. 1883 to the ThHosophical Soci ty 
of Eduibovgff on Laissez Faire and Government 
Inierfceenee^ in which he showed his alarm at 
the rapid advance of state socialism. Ile.sines 
these, Lord Gosehen reiul a jtai>er before the 
Institute of Bankens on April 18, 1883, on 
The h'ohthU llesidts of an Increase in fhr. 
Purelafsinf/ Power of Gold. Speaking as he 
did lit a time when the ^nual supply of gold 
bad fallen off from £3^000,^00 a year in 
1852, the fii-sl year after the gold discoveries, 
to about £20,000,000 a year, and following on 


HAGUE CONFERENCES (1899-1920). 
Tlie first Hagu6*Confei eiice was an assembly of 
TOi>re8e%tativo8 from twenty-six of the inde- 
poiidenit afid civilised states of the world. They 
came together at the Hague on May 18, 1899, 
on the invitation of tlie Nethcr]ancy» Govern- 
n^ent—the prime mover being the Emperor 
Nicholas 11. #PKussia, who, in August 1898, hud 


a fresh demand for the jirecions metal through 
the establishment of new gold currencies 
in Germany, Italy, and the United States, 
the increase in the purchasing power of 
gold occupied the mind of many almost as 
much as its depreciation had done in 1848. 
This paper was a valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the extremely diflicidt and 
complicated questions involved in the then 
]*osition of matters. Lonl Gosehen also pub- 
itsliod a biography of his grandfather, the 
publisher of Goethe and Schiller. 

In 1890 the Royal Economic Society was 
founded, Lord Gosclien holding the office of 
jiresidcnt fiom that year till tlie date of his 
death. 

The principal part of his economic work, 
however, was not done in his writings, but in 
Parliament, where, after holding liigh office under 
various administrations, he was Chancellor of the 
E\elie<iuer, LordSalisbuiy heingPrimeMinistcr, 
•lid between February 1887 and June 1892 
he produced and carried through six budgets 
in succession. In addition to these he con¬ 
ducted in 1888 the immense operation of the 
convereiou of the greater fiart of the National 
Debt, in round figures £558,000,000, from 3 
l)^' cent, first to 2| per cent, and then in 1903 
to 2^ per cent, by which a saving of about 
£2,800,000 a year was mode. The reform of 
the gold coinage, also executed during his 
term of office, though a much smaller thing 
in itself, was by no means unimportant, with¬ 
drawing as it did some £47,000,000 light¬ 
weight coins from tlie circulation—a work of 
great con\^nience to every one in the country, 
as the condition of the coin of the realm 
enters into the convenience of the whole 
)K>pulation. 

Lord Gosehen was opposed to Mr. Joseph 
ChambcrlainV.itolicy of tariff reform, but he 
defended tho^oimjiosition by Lord St. Aldwyu, 
then Sir Michael ilicK..-P«ach, of the Is. duty 
on corn, though he was hostile to any large 
levy of ri' .eiiuo by taxes on food. 

A career .sjient as Lord Goscheii’s was, partly 
ill political and jmi-tly in business activity, 
ne(^>8sanly leaves behind it few written records 
iu comp^ri^u with its importance, but those 
who knew min will long I'omeniber his force of 
character and great acuteness of mind, joined 
with a width of judgment which rendered his 
opinions most valuable and influential. 

# 

prgjiSsed an In4(|piational Oonferenco with the 
twofold aim of chocking and eventually n duc- 
in^ national armaments, and devisiii^nieans for 
averting wars “by the omph^mont of pacific 
methods of international diplomacy.” •The 
humanitarian enthusiasm of the young Tsar was, 
of coni'so, pronoiwceil foolish and impractical. 
But public opinion was touched by its dramatic 



expression and evident sincerity; and tliere wore 
statesmen of experience whodelt that the evils 
BO forcibly described in the Russian rescript 
were cai>able of abatement, if not of removal. 
When a detailed programme was published in 
January 1899, it became evident that the scoihs 
of the proposed Conference had been enlarged 
by the inclusion of many subjects connected 
with the laws and customs of warfare. These 
were inattoi’s which appealed strongly to those 
who prided tlieinselves on being practical as 
well as progressive. Accoi'ilingly, when the 
Conference met many of tlie dele<;ates who had 
come to the Hague expcctijjg to take part in a 
useless emission of j)ious Jiopes and benevolent 
aspirations were soon convinced, to (pioto the 
exprea.sivc words of Lord Pauncelbtc’s despatch 
of July 31, LS1)9, that “ with a little good-will 
it would be possible to arrive at a common 
nndcrsUiuling on some of tlie questions ])r<»- 
pomided.” In fact, .all of them wore dealt 
with more or less .successfully, except that o( 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments ; 
and, to quote again from tlic desjaitch previously 
oiled, “in the brief space of two inontlis, a 
great iiituniatiomil woik was aoooinjilishcd, 
tVaiiglit with the highest promise for the advaiico* 
ineiit of civilisation ami the good of mankind.'’ 

Hut in reality the Cuiifereiico won its greatest 
triumph by the mere fact of meeting and rceonl- 
ing its wish that another Confoience should 
assemble in the near future. It thus endeavoured 
to provhle tlie society of nations with a legisla¬ 
tive or quasi-lcgislativo body. After some liesita- 
tion sUtesnion came to take h)r granted that a 
second Hague Conference must come together 
before long. The vigorous initiative of President 
Roosevelt of the United Scales of America 
brought matters to a head, though lie soon 
surrendered tho leading part to the Kiis^-iaii 
Emperor. Delays were caused, fii-st by the 
Russo-Japane.se w’ar of 1904 and after¬ 

wards by tho Pan-American (Jongress of 1906, 
but, nevertheless, the second Hague Couference 
met in Juno 1907, and sat till October 18, 
1907. Forty-six powers were represented at it, 
os against twenty-six at the previous Jissembly. 
Just as tlie first Couference a.->sumed that it 
would soon be followed uy aiiotlier, so thcs.'cdid 
Conference assumed that similar «gjA,heiing8 
would take place in future. It regarded itself 
as a world parlianicn!. and ma^le some kind 
of rudimentaiy proviaion for the periodical 
assembly of a scries of succcshoi-s, in order that 
they might deal as regi^lar organs of civilised 
'■'iraaiiity wilhvt^ collective coneenia. ^The 
iiiijKjrtance of these steps can*nardly I>e over¬ 
estimated. They have be^n taken quite quietly 
by njen, most of w^oin were driven by forces tlwy 
Imrtlly ^omprebend<‘d towards aims of which 
thry'were scar-^ly conacion-?. Tliey are a 
natiu.il dovolopni**nt of international society, 
The> are, th^aot'ore, fer moiD*tikely to bo pci- 


manent than if they had b^en forced oo by one 
masterful will, however jitst and good. Their 
full siguificanco lies in tho distant futui'o. But 
we can discern oven now that in tho ethical 
sphere they mean that justice and reason are to 
count for more, and brute force for less, and 
that in the eemioinic sphere they promise a 
fuller scojie for f'c productive and Constrifotivo 
energies of iminkiitd. 

The first Hague Conference drew up three 
conventions, passed three cleclaralions, gave 
exjiression to six wishes, and mlopted with 
un.animity a resolution to the cifect that Die 
restriction of mililary hiidgets was “c.xtrcmcly 
desirable for tlic inc+’caso of fho material and 
moral welfare of mankind.” This resolution 
was eoniirnie«l by the second Oonfercuco, with 
the addition that “in view of the fact that 
inilitar}' charges have been considerably in¬ 
creased in all countries since that year, ]ft99, * 
the Conference declares that it is highly desirable 
that tlie Ooverniiicnts slnmlil resnmey^he serious 
studyof this question.” The HrifishCoyernment' 
did its best to secure a more practical result; 
but the more the mattci* was examined the more 
(lillicult did it seem in the prevailing state of 
fi'oling to limit the activity of imlejK'iident 
states in ))rovi(ling themselves with means of 
defence. There must be much less of mutual 
suspicion, and much more of Immaiilturiaii zeal, 
before such restraints can l>e imposed by general 
assent and with a fair prospect of gmieral 
observance. Meanwhile, juogj'ess is possible 
on tho lino of providing other means than war 
for th<! settlement of internatij>rial disputes. 
■When the vast majority of quai rels are adjusted 
without war, j>C'>[»lc8 will fii'st grow restive 
under economic hunlens wliieh every year bo- 
e<nne less nccossaiy for the ju'otection of national 
interests, and then find ways to diminish tho 
intol; lablo strain. 

The second Hague Conferonco wa% greater 
lhau tlie Dnst, not only in .size, but^n attempts, 
in achievements, and in failures. It piXMluoed 
no less than thirfeeu couvontu-ns. It renewed 
tho three declarations of its predecessor. It 
;>as8od, as we have seen, a resolution on dis- 
aimamcnt, ami it regi.stered five wishes. But 
it tried in vain to reach an agreement on tho 
law of contraband and blockade; it proved 
unable to stttlfi tlMlr> vexed qnestifeu of tho 
destruction of jirizcs at soa; a it laid dowu 
most impel hot rules with regard to eubmorilio 
mines and tlie duties of neutral states iumariHma 
warfare. Among tho best results of its four 
months’ activity may be mentioned tho pro¬ 
hibition of the bombardment by naval forces ojf 
undefended ports and coasts, the establishment 
of the immunity of inshore fisheries asidVut^or- 
ised mail bags, and the improvement of the 
work of tho previous inference in matters 
coDiiectedVith the laws of warfare on land and 
the application of the principles ®{. the Genevt^ 



Oonyention to warftre at sea. Bestriotioos of 
space oomiwl the omission of many other topics 
which were dealt with more or less suocessfully 
by the delegates at the Hague. International 
courts, however, are too important to bo 
omitted. 

The Conference of 1899aoreatcd a so-called 
I’eriupment<Coi|rt*of Arbitration, consisting of 
four mendx'^ uomiiiatod by each of tlic signatory 
powers; and when two states agreed to resort 
to tjiis court they were to create their tribunal 
by clioosing tlieir*judge8 from the general list. 
Failing agreement on their j)art, each of them 
was to select two arbitmtors horn the list, and 
llie four 80 apjiointcd wgre to choose a (Iflli. 
In reality, the Oonforcuce merely created the 

, machimTy by which a temporary tribunal 
might bo cslablislied. It is dillicult to call 
such a body “ rcrnianent ” since it only comes 

• ii)t<^ existence for tlm trial of a partienlar 
case, and it is ecpially difficult to call it a 
“Court,” since the judges arc chosen hy the 

• j arties ioxlio dispute, and arc to give their 
tlooisi mif not neeeasarily on«E:he strict, and im- 
pari^u.i application of legal prinoiplcs. It is 
an arbitral tribunal for “the sottlemeut of 
diirerencos boLwceu States by judges of their 
own choice and on the basis of resj>cct for law,” 
which may 1«! very diflbrent from the apjdica- 
t^oii of lejfd principlo.s in municipal courts. 
Between 18bU aril 1907 several eases were 
snbmitl.(‘d to the Hague. Irilumal. The credit 
of providing tlic lii-st of them rests with the 
United States, whose (lovenimcnt in 1902 re¬ 
ferred to a oojii*’ of arbitrators, eonslitnted 
according to thi- prosisions of the Hague con¬ 
vention, V‘Ug-staii<^ing dispute with Mexico as 
to the pnij-'r destination of what was called t’ ■■ 
Pious Fund of California. Tim Venezuelan In¬ 
demnities case followed. (Jreat Britain and 
Franco were conecriicd hi the Muscat Dliows 
case, and .Iap''.n and several other sbitcs in tlm 
Perpetual Lcahos case. So much satlsfaeti n 
was felt \nih the decisions, that a strong 
desire arose for the further development of the 
principle of arhUration. The arrangements of 
1899 weredefcctivo in twoiin]>oi-tanti»articular8. 
They hound no ]K>wer Iwforohand to place its 
case Imforc a court, and the court t):ey provided 
wa^ left in a very nebulous eoiulition. The 
second Conference endoa^ure^to remedy both 
these defects. It attempted to formulate a list 
of subjects which the powers would bind them¬ 
selves by treaty to refer to arbitiation ; and it 
endeavoured to create a jmnnnncnt court ready 
at any moment to deal with whatever case might 
bo brought before it by int' riiational litigants. 
The difficulties were too great to be overcome. 
Some irose out of procedure, some referred to 
the cftistitutions of various states, some wore 
connected with the <fiforcemont of awards on 
recalcitrant litigants, and some were«lue to the 
insistence bv the smaller states on absolute 


equality witli the greater powers as rcgaids the 
coiistiJtution of tl^ court, T. J. L.; u. H. L. B. 

One of the objections to the (invention of 
1889 was removed by that of 1907. The 
method by which three disinterested arbitrators 
may bo apirointed makes a nearer approach to 
a judicial triUmal. Nevertheless, in spite of 
the, imjierfections wliicli remained, resoit to this 
tribunal continued. 

Ill 1909 the award was issued in the Casa¬ 
blanca case, in wliieli tlm jiartie.s were France 
and Germany, and of the Grishadarna coho 
between Norway and Sweden. These cases 
W'cre followed )>y tlm North Atlantic Coast 
Fislierics case, between Great liritain and the 
United States ; the Irinoc'o Steaiusliip Company 
case,between theUniU'd States and Venezuela; 
the Savarkar case, bctw’ccn France and Great 
Britain ; the Caimvaro case, between Italy and 
Peru; the Russian Imlenmity case, between 
liussia and Turkey ; tli<* t.’ju thage and Maiiouba 
cases, IxTwoon Franee and Italy; and Ibe Island 
%[ Timor case, between tlm Netheilands ajid 
Portugal. 

M<treovcr, in eoiiiplianee with the Convention 
for tlm Paeilic Settlement of Intcruatioiial Dis¬ 
putes, cases hav<- been entrusted Commissions 
of Imjuiry, invested not merely witli the duty 
of determining tlm facts in disjaite, but of 
finding liability as well. 

Tims on tlie suggestion of France, and ac¬ 
cepted hy Groat Britain and Ru^hia, a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was apj»oint«'d in the Dogger 
Bank case in 1904. Anotlmr Commission was 
that to settle tlio rc-spoctive claims of Franee 
and Italy in the Tavignuno, Oamouna, and 
Gaulois cases in 1912. 

An Intenuitional Prize Court was also sought 
to 1)0 establishe<i by tho Conference of 190“. 
Hitherto tho validity of captures at sea had 
been tried in the courts of the belligerent 
captor. Consequently, each inaritimo stale 
had its owl prize law, which sometimes 
ditfered from that foliuwi 1 hy otlicr states in 
important particulars. 

lly Coi.veution XIl., an aiqieal might be 
taken from the judgment of a National Prize 
Court to the Prize Court at the Hague. This 
provision was considered to contHct wdth the 
constitution^ of tlm UihUmI Slates. It W'as 
therefore proposed by Senator Root that tho 
([uestion at issue between the Governments, 
and not the judgment of tlm National Court, 
should be submitted to tlm International Prize 
Court. This modilication of the Convention 
tvaa contained in f Protocol signed Seii- 
t^fmmr 19, 191®, by thirteen Towers and sub¬ 
sequently signed by every signatory of tho 
oyginal Convention. ^ 

In apito of this motlificalJon, however, and 
of the fiict that the Convention received the 
approval of the London Naval Conference, 
1909, the Convintion has never been ratified. 



This was due partly to the fact that the Declara¬ 
tion of London, 1910, tlio result of the Naval 
Oonfewnco, was itself never nitificd, and'partly 
to the failui’e of the signatories to agree upon 
the method of appointment of the judges. 

It has not Iwcn generally recognised tliat 
none of the Conventions of the (’onference of 
1907 wore legally binding on any of the bel- j 
ligeronts during the war. This was due to a 
clause contained in each of the Conventions, 
declaring that its provisions are only ajiplicahlc 
to the contracting imivIjos when all the belliger¬ 
ents arc jMirties. 

Among the belligerents, at tlio outbi*eak of 
the late war, who had not ratified the Conven¬ 
tions of 1907, were Bulgaria, Italy, Montcnegi’o, 
Serbia, and Turkey; consecpiently, none of tliese 
Couventions were binding on any of the belli¬ 
gerents. Jhit since tlie Coiiventi(uis of the 
Conference of 1899 had been ratilied by all the 
belligci*eiits, it was generally agreed tliat they 
were binding up<ui the beUigei*eiits since they 
hod been ratilied by all of them. And sinea. 
the great majority of the pi’ovisions of the 
Convention of 1907 were merely deelaratoiy 
of tlie existing International lisw and Cnslom, 
the fact that tlie Conventions were not strictly 
applicable was immaterial, since these pro¬ 
visions, aiKart from any Convention, h«l long 
been recognised as part of the Law of Nations. 

Morexiver, tlio British, French, (Jennan, and 
other J’ri;5o Courts treated tlie Conventions of 
1907 as if they were legally in force, and in 
the determination of cases involving the claims 
of enemy suhji cts tliey accorded to them the 
benefit of rights claimed under any of tin; 
Conventions, jirovidcsl the state of which they 
were subjects was a jiaiiy thereto. 

The provisions of the Hague Convention re¬ 
lating to the treatment of prisoners-of-war were 
in practice found to be vciy iiiadoijuate. As 
early as January 1016 an agreement was 
reached between the Fj-oiuh I*kI (’lermaii 
governments for the leoiprocal rcpatiiation 
of civilian prisoners under 17 and over as 
well as those unfit for military service. 

After protracteil negotiations, early in 1916 
an arrangement for the exchange and repatria¬ 
tion of wounded or sick prisoners jicnnanently 
inca|>acitated was concluded between Aie 
British and German governments. • * 

lAter, an agicement was reached between 
Great Britain and Gei fuany for the transler of 
British and Gorman woundefl and sick prisoners 
to Switzerland, on the lines of a similar agree¬ 
ment already in force be^een the French and 
German govemimuts. ^ 4 

li' the Anglo-Ocrmen Agreeficnt, concluded 
at the Hague, July 2, 1917, an agreement 
was reached whereby it was agreed that ceitaili 
combatant and civilian prisonors-of-war to the 
numbSr not excewVng 16,000 should, by the 
consent of the Netherlands Governnient, be 


interned in Holland, and that additional 
prisoiiem should be sent to Switzerland. 

It was also a term of this Convention that 
reprisals should only take placo after at least 
h»iir weeks’ notice. 

In Apiil 1918 a further agi-eement was 
reached between llie French and German 
governments, whereby nbn - opmmi.s^ioned 
ollicers and men who had be'en ji* captivity 
not less than 18 moiitha w'erc to bo rejiatri- 
aled, and ollicers to be interned in Switzerland. 
Tills agreementwaa made a)>plk*able to Belgftim. 

By the Anglo-Ccrman Agretmiont, concluded 
at the Hague, July 14, 1918, a somewhat 
.similar agreement w.os reaeliod hetween tlie 
British and (lOimaii governments. 

On .lunc 10, 19li0, an International Com- 
nriltee of eminent jurists, appoinled by the 
<!ouncil of the League of Nations, met at the 
Hague, and on .Inly 21 presente»l a scheme-, 
for tlie cstablislnnciii of a IVrmamMit (Vmrl of 
Int'niatlonal Justice. 

Till selienm enihiaccd lour ju'incijWl subjects, , 
viz. the conijKisiiioji of the (’onrt; the ambit 
of its jurisilietion ; tlie law to Ik* administKcd ; 
and tlie practice or procedure of the Court. 
The rock upon wliih all sclientes for an In- 
tevnatioiial CourtolMiistice liiid liitherto suflcred 
shipwreck, viz. excessive regard to the doctrine 
of the eijuality of states, was avoided, by satis¬ 
fying file lepri'sentativis of the smaller slates 
that e«|uulity m(‘anL '*qual sovereignty, the 
nglit of evi'iy state to he coinidcicd as all 
individual equally witli cAcry other state, but 
not that every .stale li.id an (•qiml jiosition in 
the world, and that for practical leasons the 
larger states must have specinl consideration. 

jTlre judges arc lo l>e elected, regardless of 
their nationality, from amongst {wmons of high 
moral character, who possess the qualilicatinna 
icijnir‘’‘d in their rc.s[iective countries, for ap- 
jiointment to tlie highest judicial office, or are 
jurisconsults of leeognised comjjoteiico fii Inter¬ 
national Law. Th<‘ A.s.s(‘mbly amTthe Council 
mu.st each frame a list of propased jmlges from 
those persons nominated hy tlie national groups 
ill the Fermanent International Court of Arbi¬ 
tration, and those judges uikui whom Ixith 
bodies agree are. to be elected ; so far as there 
arc dilleixmees, further lists are to bo submitted. 
If no agi'ceri'eiit is readied, a Committee* of 
Conciliation coifi|> 08 eS" of three urtttbers ap- 
iHiinted by the Aasenihly, aiiu hreo by the 
Council, may be formed for the purjicse of 
clioosing one name for each seat still vacant. 
If this committee fails to reach {^(r6enlent, the 
judges already elected shall proceed to fill the 
vacant scats by selection fromVmongBt those 
candidates who liave obtained votes oitlior in 
tlm Assembly or in the Council. c 

It will be noted that JJie Permanent Inter¬ 
national C^urt of Arbitration is retained un¬ 
altered. fls functions are quite distiuot from 



tlioso of tlio bitunutioual Court of Justice. It 
is purely an ai-liitrul tribunal, whereas tlie latter 
is purely a judicial tribunal. The seat of tbc 
court is at tlie Ha^pic, where tlie president and 
registrar must reside. The jurisdiction of the 
court is coniino<l to litigation between stab's. 
An individual as sueh h.‘is*no Iocuh alaiidiy but 
as ^ inat4«r of* I'uil most dispuU's behseeu 
states ariee oiA of complaints wlnsre wrong has 
been done i>y one state to individuals or classes 
in lludr stale. 

article 3*J^thc court is oj>cTi to the slates 
referred to in the covenant and such others as 
shall become members of tbc League of Nations. 

Jiy article 33, wlien a <lis]uite bas arisen 
between states and it ba? been found imp(>ssiblo 
to settle it by diplotnatic means ami no agjct!- 
nient lias been made t<)ehoosc another jnriwlic- 
tion, tlie iiarty ccnn]dainiug may bring tbc 
comjdaint befon- the. court. 

And by article! 34, tbc oonrt has jurisdiction 
between states which arc members of t he League, 
to heal jftul dtdennine eases of a legal nature^ 
oonecriting (a) the intcrjii’ifatioii of a treaty ; 

.ay question tif Intcrnalion.'vl Law ; (r) the* 
exi.stcneeofany fact which, if I'stablislied, wmihl 
constitute a breach of an lutiiniatioiial obliga- 
ti(»n ; (d) tli»^ nature and extent of ie|iaration 
to be mad* foi the lireaeli ()f an international 
^obligaiioi^ ('•) the interju-ctation of a sentence 
passi'U by tiic cxnit t. 

Tlie court has also jiower to take cognisaiK^o 
of all di.sjujtes of any kind wliirh may l>o sub¬ 
mittal to it by geiKT.al or particular convention 
between tlie. parties. 

Arlieles 33 and 31, however, have not lieen 
accepted bv tiie Oonueil and have been ref'laeed 
by a ntv’ ti'xt, keeping the comjM'tcnco of 4lio 
court within the limits of the covenant ui.d 
treaties in force. 

The law to be administered by the court is 
hy .irtii le 30 to l>c deriv«‘d from the hdlowing 
Bonreof, \ 17.. : — 

(o) Poi^ive treaties. 

6) The accepted einuinon law of nations, 
c) The. general prineiple.s ol' law', recognised 
by eiviliscil natious. 

(d) Judicial decisions and the teachings of 
the most highly qualifieil puldiciats of the 
various iintions. 

*Pollowing tho prc^lcnt of the Sujtrctne 
Court of the United fflitcs.^herc is no cotff- 
pulsoty jurisdiction. It is true tliat states 
have been known not to appear Iwifore the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States, but it is 
significant that nevertheless tho decisions of 
that court have never, been dis ibeycii. 

Tlie proceSuro is by tho well-established 
method obtaining in arbitration procctMlings, 
viz. •by case, counter ■ cas.', and reply. It 
consists of two iMirJp, written and oral. The 
official language of tho court is Fjicneh. Tho 
parties are represented by agents, and they may 


employ counsel or advocivtcs to appear in court. 
The hearing in court is to bo public. Tho 
judgment of th? court shall state tho reasons 
upon wliioh it is based, and is final and without 
ajipeal. It is, however, open to revision upon 
tlie discovery of some new fact of a decisive 
nature. Unless otherwise decided by tho 
court, each party bears its own costs. 

\Parl. 7Vr./«T.s', Cd. '.1.^134, Misc. No. 1, 1899 ; 
r^l. 3933, 1908 ; (M. 3s.">7, Misc. No. 1, 1908 ; 
(M. 4081, Misc. No. 4, 1908; (M. 4174, MUc. 
No. ty, 1908 ; Cd, 417rs Misc. No. 6, 1908 ; Cd. 
8230, Misc. No. 17, 1916; Cd. 8590, Misc. No. 
12, 1917; Cd. 9147, Misc. No. 20, 1918. La 
lieyixl^mc (Jonfhnor htfirnadannle di‘. lo Paise, 
^lt7,s’ ct JhtcHwciiiSt 1907. T. J. Jiawrence, War 
n)>d iVcul/ulifi/, 1904 ; E. A. Wliittuck, Inter- 
iiii/iiiiKtl Ihinmoils, 1908; UolLs, The Peace 
I ('tynferenrr at the Uayue, 1900; Pearce ITiggins, 
The lUnjue '('im fnrnces, 1905) ; James Hrown 
ycott, The C<>»wniions and Uedarations 

of ISUU and l'J07 ; The Re)yort>t (o the lla<jue 
('onfcrcner;i of JS'.tU and IU(I7, 1917 ; The Pro- 
eeedlu'/s of the llaijve peace- Confereneen of 7Si)0 
and P.H)7: Translation of the ((llieial Teds, 1920 ; 
'/'he llaijiie (hnni. Itijytrris, 1910 ; Pne Conr de 
./listtee InlernalionaJe, 1918; llesolufions of the 
Inditnie of Inleriialioval Law, 1916; An fitter- 
nn/ioiial Court of Jn si ice, 1916; The Siatv^ of 
the International Court if Jnstiee., 1910; Hans 
Welilwrg, The Prohlcm tf an InlernalionnL Court 
of ,/nshce, 1918 ; Holland, f^hulieH in Inter- 
uatLomd Law, 1898; Imws and Customs of War 
on Land, 1908 ; League of Nations, 0_fiicial 
./ irnal, /haft Scheme, for the lustUntion of the 
Pf emanenf. Comi iif luii rnationnl Justice, Sep- 
tuober 1920.] (Sec Intrunational Law, two 
articles.) H. H. L. B. 

HANSSEN, (iKoim (1809*1894), was born at 
Hamburg and educated there until 1827, when 
he went to llcddelborg University to study 
jurisprudence and political economy. Here he 
came under the inHuenee of Rait. Later ho 
studied agn'^ulturo at Wurtemberg, and finally 
grailuatctl at Kiel, wbein also he lectured. In 
183-1 h(' was a]))«oiiuv.J < ) a post in the govern¬ 
ment <u‘ Schh'swig-Holstcin at Copenhagen, and 
was non.mated to tho Cliamber in 1835. In 
1837 he I'ctnnied to Kiel as professor of 
Political ^^•onomyand Stalistie.s; from 1842 he 
i^nght Political Economy at tlie University of 
Leipzig 1^11 1848, moving then to Gottingen, 
w'hero ho remained till his death—with an in¬ 
terval from 1860 to 1869, during w’hicb he held 
a professorship at tho Univoi'sity of Rerlin and 
a post in tho Royal Prussia Hureau of Statistics. 
In 1869 ho resumed hia professonal chair at 
“Outtingon, which hefgavo uj^in 1884. 

• Afincultur^^ioetr^^ Cathedris UniversUaiitm 
Vindicata, Dissert, imitgur., Altouse, 1832. —Uber 
^ie Kirichtnng mn Spar/eassen hesvnd&'cr 
HWiksicht anf Landdistrihfi', liOipzig, 1845,— 
Agrarhistorise-he Ahhandhmgen, 2 vola.^ 1880, 
1884 (his moat important work). He also con¬ 
tributed largelyjip periodicals and collective works. 



Many of his articles and works dealt with 
details of the economic position of Germany, 
with the duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and with 
agriculture, 

[See Economic Journal^ vol. v., Lou<lon, 
1895.— ffnndworlerhuch dor StaMswme.n9c]iaflen«, 
giving complete list of works, vol. iv., Jena, 1900.1 

HELM, Eujak (1837-1904), was the son 
ofaBlnckburn cotton-spinner and manufacturer. 
Ho was educated at Whallcy Ommniar School 
and at Ulacklnim. On leaving school ho 
entered the cotton ti’ade, and spent a few years 
at Papiham, where he acquired a knowledge 
of cotton spinning and weaving. In 1855 ho 
entered a warehouse at Manchester, and con¬ 
tinued in the bnsiiio.s8 until, in 1899, he was 
elected to tlie post of secretary of tlic Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce, of which be 
had Iwen director for tlirec years. This 
appointment he held till his deatli in 1904. 

When a young man he attended the evening 
classes in Political Economy at Owens College, 
and horo came under the inlliicncc of ,Tk\ons, 
and when the latter died Helm lectured at tlic 
college until his successor 'was apjK)int»‘d. He 
also lectured for a few sessions on Politicjil 
Economy to the evening classes at the college. 
The honoraiy degree of M.A. wjls eonfeired 
n[ion him in 1902 by tlio Victoria University. 
Ho was an active nionjl»or of the Manchc.?U‘r 
Statistical Society, of which he was president 
for the two sessions 1879-81. Mr. Helm was 
one of the chief authorities on the economics 
of the cotton industry, and was well known as 
journalist and author. He b<“gan to write for 
the ManrMsUr G^'nardUm about 187.5, and for 
many years wrote leading articles on financial 
and commercial questions, esiKioially tboso 
relating to India, and on the cotton trade. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the SUUis!, 
the New York Nation^ and other commercial 
and financial journals in England and America. 

His chief writings are— 

Chapters in the IlUtory of the Mamhesler 
Chamber of Comm&rc^^ 1899 .—Irdrodmivm to 
Yomg’s American (htton 1902.—The 

chapters on the Cotton Industry wiiich appear in 
British Industries^ Ashley, 1903.—Contributions 
to the Manchester Statinlical Society, puhlibiied 
in the Transactions, on the Cotton Trade, Trad? 
Unions, Crises, Bimetallism, etc. — ihe*Joint 
^ndardy 1894, attacking the monometallic sys¬ 
tem, and advocating the establishment of the 
joint standard. In this dictionary he wrote the 
articles on Childbbn’s L.\nouR, Cotton Faminb, 
and the MaNCHBSTBR School. For many years 
he "‘ndered mnch wrvioe A a social worker in 
Manenester and dismet. j. H. j,' ^ 

HEREMANN, Emanuei.* (1839-1902), was 
bom at Klageufurt in Cariiithia, and edncA^ at^ 
his native place froiS 1848 to 1856. He after¬ 
wards studied Juriaprudonce, History, and 

1 Rofm-od to M Emu Herrmann In the KcmmAc 
JwmaL, Deoembet 1902^ ■ •< 


Natm-al Science at various fniversities, finally 
proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Law at 
Gratz in 1862, and acqnuing the right to 
lecture thei'e in 1864. In 1865 ho became a 
lecturer (Dozent) at the Technical Univereity, 
and Professor at the Trade Schools, in Economics 
and Statistics, wbild after various similar 
aj)]Knntnienfs he obtained the, Prefessorsi^iip 
of Economics and Financial Sciep-iAj at the • 
Technical Academy at Vienna in 1871. He 
had, however, since 1861 been occupied wi|h 
work on the Civil Service, and In 1872, though 
he did not give up his ]»rofessorial duties, ho 
bccAinc licad of the newly-formod departments 
for furthering trade amyndustry at the Austrian 
Board of Tiado. Ilis ]» 08 itiou apj»ear8 to have 
been somewhat similar to tliat bold by per¬ 
manent oilicials in England, as he served under 
and was controlled by the ministry of the day, 
and ho iijipears to have played a soniewl^t 
similar part in organising the work of his 
de])artmcnt to that of Sir Robert Cl^lfen and 
others at the English Board of 'I’rade. The 
first work of im|ioii.*nco that w.as undertaken 
was the foumlation, apparently by Dr. An^on 
Bauhaus under liis direction, of a large number 
of the technical .schools which did much for 
the iirosperity of many Austrian industries, 
and which have been to a great extent copied 
by foreign countries. The condition of'Domestic ‘ 
Industries in Austria appears to have occupied 
mnch of his thought, for he puldished an article 
entitled “ Hausindustrio ” on the subject in 
1873, and in his Technische Frntjen und iVn- 
hJnine dcr vnoderwn Vollcswirlschaft, 1891, he 
sjxjtaks of the sad impression lie had obtained 
of their condition. In 1882 ho was elected to 
Pre^cssorships in Economics and Finance, in¬ 
cluding one at the Viennese Technical Uni- 
vemity, and his rotiromeut from the Board of 
I’mde in this year had been preceded by his 
aKscuce during 1881 on a long fur]pugh, 
devoted to the study of applied diemistiy. 
He still continued to hold the title or Imperial 
Privy Councillor conferred on him in 1874, and 
lioforo his death also became Aulic Councillor 
(Hofrath). He is one of the two mon to be 
cre<lited with the invention of the Postcard. 
After his retirement lie still oontiniied to 
publish books at fairly frequent intervals, som# 
of the most important^ing writton:'ibetween 
1882 and 1896. 

His work at the Austrian Board etf Trade 
seems to have influenced hia development as an 
economist. His earlier works, though showing 
signs ^ those technical and other interests 
that are so marked in his later Anes, arc yet 
mainly—os, for instance, the Allgemeine Wirt* 
sdutfisUhre,^ 1868—of a theoretical charefeter. 
He seems, indeed, to have conceived of a "toe 
geneml system of economics, with narrower 
applications (to narrower areas, **He had 
especially in view in hia work the relations of 



teoliQical to indu8t|ial derolopments, and also 
the creation of a system in which Universal 
£cononncs should bo tlio basis, and national 
and communal economy the superstructure ’* 
{Handiobricrhiicli der Staaf^ismisclinfleny q. v.). 
In his later works, and especially after his 
retirement from tlic Boar<h of IVade, bis devo* 
tioi^ to Winiolll <pu'stl(uis connected with 
Economi# ^cicnco and their apj»li(;ation to it 
was most marked. 

Ills chief works weie: — Alhjemcinc )Virl- 
sclw/t.de,hre^ —Tlienrie der Verskkc.runf/ vom 
wirtsclutfUich'n SlandfmikU.'^ IKfiS, 3rd ed. 

1897. — Ijcitfadrn der Wirtschaftslehrc^ 1870. — 
MivioJurhUder aus dem debide der Wirtnchafl^ 
1872 .—Princfplen der 1873 .—Kuliur 

%nd Natnr, iStiidien im Gddcte. der Wirtschufty 
1887.— Volk'SXovrtwkaft und Unterrkhly 1888.— 
Jiie Fawilie imi Standjninkte der Gesamtunri- 
schfifiy 1889. — und Werdni in Umim nud 
ZeUy ^virtschafldehrc Sliidieii.y 1889.— Techni-sch^ 
FratfCii vwi Probleme. in der 'iiKxiemen Volks- 
wirkchaff^ 1891. — Wirlschaftlkhc Fratjen nnd. 
^VriWt'//l893-"aiid Ikts Geheinmis der 
1890 *[Sec Htiiubd>rleih\i^i der l^ttudsvdssen- 
schhjLen for a l)io;;i-aphy of Dr. Ilenniauii by the 
Editors, Jena, J900.] N. n. D. 

HOLYOAKK, Ukoiuje Jacoii (1817-lDOG), 
boin atUiriniiigbain,nasaweaklyehild, brouglit 
np in povci iy. From tlie u|^e of nine to twenty- 
^wo lie woAcd as a whitesmith ; when seventeen 
ho obtained sonic education at the lUrmin^liam 
Mechanics’ Institution and gained ]>rizc8 in 
mathematics. In 1839 ho t)ccamo sujkt- 
intendont ol the ediu^ational classes at tlio 
Institution, and al'Lcrwanl.s kept a day soliool 
in Siteflicld. ITc was a]>pointed a lecturer in 
1811 tc expbiin the .social system of lloiievt 
OwKN, ai.d 111 the followingycar wasimpriso'^cd 
at Gloucester for six months for alleged atheism, 
being the last person put on trial for this cause 


in England. In 1846 ho came to London and 
started The Eeas^ieTy which he edited for twenty 
years. He o|)eii^ a bookseller's sho]) in Fleet 
Street in 1853. In the course of a long and 
strenuous life he wrote much on political and 
social questions, advocated theaystem of thought 
which he was oneof the earliest to call secularism, 
an<i took an active part in the promotion of co« 
operation, temperance, and education among the 
working classes. 

llolyoakc told the story of his struggles in tiixty 
Veeirs of an Agitator's Life, 1892, 2 voLs. 8vo, and 
ill Jlyyoncs vwth Re^ne^mlicriiigy 1905, 2 vuls. 8vo; 
the last work describing the jirogress of llic nation 
within his memory, witli .special reference to the 
conditions of life among manual workers. lie 
remembered when men were only paid late on 
Satiinlay night, and “poor nailers trudged miles 
into Birmingham, with their week’s work in bags 
on llieir bucks, who were to be seen hanging 
about merchants’ doors up to liui and cloven o’clock 
I to get i>a>mi'iit for their goo<ls.” 

llis writings on co-operation are : iidf-llelp for 
the Vei<lde.y the JJktoi'i/ of (he Jtoehdale, IHoneerSy 
1857, 10th ed. 1893, sm. 8vo(lhc earlier chapters 
ajipcared in the Ihi 'dy Seirs ); Life mul Ixtsi hays 
of Jb Oimiy 3rd ed. 1866, 8vo ; The Loyk of Vo- 
o/mafion, 1873, 8vo ; The History of (Jo-operation 
in Lnylandy 1875*79, 2 voLs. 8vo, revised and 
completed 1906, 2 vols. 8vo ; Manual ofVo-opera- 
tioHy New York, 1885 (an cjiitome of the History 
arranged by the Sociological Society of America); 
Growth of Co-ojieration hi Kngtand (from FoH- 
naddly Rerkw), 1887, 8vo ; I'olky of Vonm.ere.uil 
V'-oiwratUniy 1888, 8vo; The Vo-ojwra/ive Alone- 
vieiit of To-daijy 1891, sm. 8vo; tklf-Uelp One 
Hundred IVur.? AgOy 1888, 8vo (describes the 
Society for Bettering the OoudiUon and lncr«ia.<<ing 
the (JomfortH of the Poor, established in 1796); 
Ten Letters^ being the Case stated Iwlwecn Co- 
02 /e.rators and Private Tradersy 1903, Svo. 

H. B. T. 


IMMIGitATION.* Since the first edition of 
this work apiKiarcd, a stmug demand has arisen 
in the United States for drastic restrictions 
upon immigration, and has led to the jwcscrip- 
tion of a literacy teat for wonld-bo immigi’ants, 
and to a proposal to suspend immigiution en¬ 
tirely for a short iieriod following the Great 
yi^T until a permanent policy is fixed. 

Tlio argument in fimur this legislative 
change whicli has probably carried most weight 
with the public is derived from the large 
number and the rapid inovoase of immigrants. 
Within the nineteenth century there were only 
seven years in each of-which iir.migiuuts to the 
United Statol numbered more than half a 
milHon; in every year between 1902 and 
191 ^immigrants exceeded half a million, and 
in ‘the decade ISOi-H the average annual 
number was nioi*e tnan a million,* This im¬ 
pressive number has been dwelt upon in the 


# 

atmual reports of tb Boreaii of Tiumigi*ation,' 
an<l in IhousaiuD of newsjmpcr articles. 

Not until 1908 did the Bureau of Immigra¬ 
tion liogin to report the number of departures 
as well a** arrivals, and thus to measure the 
net increase of population due to immigration. 
Even ijftcr this change of procedure was made 
the figure* of net increase thus obtained was 
not enqihasised cither iu the report or in 
pojnilar discussion. During the seven years 
1908-14 inclusive, immigiants numbered 
6,709,3.57, but the excess of arrivals over 
•dejwrturcs was ouljt 4,069,856, or 60*7 per 
cclfb of the nSgihor of iniinigfiints; during tho 
five years which followed, the exoeas of arrlTals 
over departures waa only 86*8 per cent of tho 
Snmber of iinmi^ants. • * 

Another qualification of tho argument from 
numbers lies in the fact that a country's power 
of assimilating j{nn>>S>'^>^ other things equal, 



increases with the jicpulation. The ratio of 
the Dumber of immigrants to the pojmlation 
or to the number of native*.whites did not 
increase significantly between 1860 and 1920, 
but changed irregularly, rising at the end of a 
decade of unusually heavy immigration, falling 
if immigration for a decade hafl Imeii lighW. 

Of almost or quite equal iniportinc(5 as an 
argument to the jmblic was the massing of 
immigi'ants in tlio congested districts of great 
cities. Under tlic conditions which lia«l j-ve- 
vailed a generation earlier, the great majority 
of immigrants (juickly scattered over tlie new 
land, and j)ronesse.s of assimilatiou went on 
rapidly ami uiinotiocd. The opinion that the 
crowds of irnniigrantvS in our great cities were a 
sluggish indigestible massc^ime to prevail more 
and more. Yet these ininiigraiits did not linger 
or stagnate in urban districts in wliieli Dicy 
finst establisliod themselves ; on the contrary, 
they moved away with gi-cat rajiidity ; l)ut tlio 
places they had left were iinniediat<‘ly filled by 
new-comers from abroad. , 

Whether the ])roees.s of assimilation has kept 
pace with immigration eaiumt be ascertained. 
Ihit an approximate and dotcirminuhle index of 
assimilation i.s found in th(‘ aeejuisition of 
Knglish by immigrants. If the number of 
foreign born who could not speak English is 
comi)arcd with the immlier of foreign born wbo 
had c<»!nc from a country in which English W’as 
not the native language, the following results 
ai'o i-cjwbed:— 


Date of 

(jftnHiifl. 

Fort^ian born pcrwim at 
least ten years of a;,'**. 

Per cpiil 
unable 
to speak 
Kngli.sli. 

Per ceni 
who 
have 
loanipil 
Knglihli. 
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7* 
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(i.-Wi.liOO 

1,217,000 


81 

mio 

11,700,000 

2,0 jS,000 
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The |.*cr cent unable to sjtcak English varies 
in close agieement with the per cent of tlu! 
foreign boni who have beer, in the Unite<l 
States less than seven years. Thus on the 
average it takes an immigrant not far from 
seven years to aequii'e enough knowledge A’ 
English to claim that he can sjaiak if! ‘^eem- 
ingly this phase of assimilation is kcejting jiace 
with immigration, but with a lag of about 
seven years. In the second generation the 
process is complete, for nearly 99 per cent of 
American-born children ^f immigrants ten - 
ytkt.. of ago or ov%r are able to ^ak Engli^i. 
Probably the language has been materially dc-*" 
based by digesting these myriads of foreigners, 
but there itf no evidence that AmericAns ar# 
becoming a i>ermanently {wlyglot folk or are 
likely To become so if immigration continues 
as at pr«8f!iit. 


Another indication regarding assimilation 
can bo drawn from tlio figures of illiteracy 
among the Ibroigu bom. Of inunigiunts over 
14 ycai*8 of ago entering the United States 
sinee 1900, between 24 ami 30 jmt cent were 
recor<l(‘d as unable to wi-ito any language. 
l»ut illiteracy among tlio foreign born in tlie 
Uiiiteil Slates has not increasi'vl in tlprty years. 


Date of Census. 

PtU’ cent llht^^mtfs 

attiuiig Foitiigii Bom. 

ISKO 

120 

Ib'.H) 

i:m 

ll'IK) 

12 ‘1 

UNO 

^ 12 7 


The ]ireceding figures .suggest although they 
hardly |>rove that tlie educational advanbigos 
o|>cn to immigrants in the United Stiites are. 
keeping illiteracy among the entire ho<iy^bf 
fori'igji horn at my date dowm to a little, less 
than one-Jiall of what it has been aiT.ong new 
arrivals. Among ,\meriejin-]>'nii eliihlreii of 
immigrants illiteracy almost di.sajijK'ais. This 
class is less illiterate than their jiarents or the 
coloured pojailatioii ; it is le.ss illitiTate than 
the children of native Amorieaus, many of 
whom live in regioii.s still imperfectly provided 
with .school facilities. 

Another index of assimilalion may perliap-s 
be fimnd in the vitality of (he immigrants. 
They have piokihly en thcavei.igi! less earning 
]Kiw<‘r than native Aniei iean.s, and live under 
less sanitary eomlitioufs. In registr.ition states, 
including about oue-fourili ol the impulation of 
the country, tlie expectatum ol life in 1910 
for^nativc white iimles at the ;ige of 20 was 
altout 1-6 yeans greaU'r tlian tor foreign-horn 
mal«“.< of the same age, and for native white 
females about 2*3 yeans greater than for foreign- 
Iwrii white fi'male.s. 

The most sorioii.s and weigJity objeefiJon to 
continuing the foimei jiolicy of sli^Jt.t restric¬ 
tions ujion immigration is the meuace of the 
immigrant to American standards of wages 
and of living. The cost of rearing a family 
in the United States is rapidly ri.sing. In 
mai)}'^ cHse.s to import labour is quicker and 
cheaper tliau to rely on securing a aiqqdy 
from the home market. It is this argumefft 
against recent ittmii^tttion wh'*U 'haa con- 
tnbuted most iiowerfiilly to chu..„3 American 
<ipiiiioTi and the former American policy. 

Immigrants who have entereii the United 
States during recent years differ from the 
resident ]>opulation in language, social and 
jiolitical traditions, and in coofiomio oppor- • 
tuuiliis open to them on arrival much*itnore 
than immigrants of one or two generations 
earlier dilfei-ed from the ^jfesideiit population 
of that day.^ The gap is wider and the changes 
of the native population of the countiy r^lt- 



iiig front aS8iuiil|tmg the recent anivale are 
douhtleas greater, but there is litths evidence 
that the gap lasts longer into the second and 
subsequent gonerationa, or that the ])Oj)ulatioii 
which finally results is loss homogeneous or 
less loyally united. w. K. w. 

INCOMIO TAX IN THE UNITED KlNd- 
DQM* [Jcvolopnionts sinco 

The income; Tax jus iinjioscd in 1842 was 
a siriclly proporlional tax, snhj(M;t only to an 
exemption in favour of very small inootnos, but 
tfie Ux has siiwc been converted stuj) Ity .stop 
into tlie highly giudiiatoil tax now imjioHcd. 
(On the general (jueslion of graduated as 
opposeil to jjroportioiial taxation, see (InATiU- 
ATKi) Taxati<»n.) 1'h^ tax was formerly uni¬ 
form, hut now since 1907 earned income is 
taxed more lightly than unearned income. 
Moreover, the family obligations of the in- 
(Hvulual taxpjiyer are now taken into acconiit. 

After tbe inijuiries held in l<sr>2 and ISCl, 
the reform of the Income lax was not again 
the M'bjfirt <d' formal investigation until 190-1,• 
wlieii'h departmental eoini'iitlee wjih appointed 

o.isider cejtain spi-fiCu-d subjects. In 1900 
a select cjuiimittee was apiK)iiitHl to report 
upon the jn‘acticability of gradtiating tlie 
Income Ta\, and of dillereiitiating for llie 
purpose of tbo tJix between ]>oniianent and 
^ pveoariouji incomes. The rep(»rts of these two 
committees weie followed in 1907 and sub- 
wspiont yejus liy a series of legislative changes 
which profoundl) modified the simple outlines 
of the (nigimil tax, and corrected many of its 
impcrleetions. 

In 1919 a Royal Commission was appointed 
U* iiiquuv into the Income Tax in all its aspects. 
The iii'piiry was coniprehensivo, and ■'the 
Minutes of Evidence and Ih*]iort of the f'oiii- 
mission contain full infonnation on all outstand¬ 
ing Income Tax problems. The Commission 
made many recoinmciKlatious for the alteration 
of th^ti.'^ but tln'.se recommendations, tl. 'iigh 
numerou^and far-rcacJiing, do not amount to 
a suggestion for any fundamental cliange in 
the nature of the tax. The Commission re¬ 
ported ill Maixdi 1920, and the Finance Act 
introduced immediately Jifterwaixls odojited 
their auggeatious with regard to the treatment 
of earned income, giwhiation, and relief in ca.ses 
•(there tax is |«ud on _ the same income in a 
Dominion and in tlie^nitcd^Kingdom. Other 
recommendations were jiostponed for later con¬ 
sideration. 

lHffeTenl.MUm,~K\\ objection formerly urged 
against the sclieme of the British Income Tax 
was that it taxed alb incomes at the same rate, 
whether they were jicrmancnt or temporary, 
spontaneous or earned. The select committee 
appointed in 190G reported that dillbrontiation 
hotween earned aj|d unearned incomes was 
practicable, and in the Finance «Act of 1907 


• 

rate of duty charged on the earned income of 
any person whose total income did not exceed 
jC 2000. Tliis Aslief was modified and extended 
in Rubscjpient years. 

The question was reconsidered by the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax appointed in 
1919. They re|>ort«l in favour of the retention 
of this }H'ineiple of dillurcntiation, but recom- 
mcn<led that relief sbouhi be given, not by 
reducing tin* rate of duty, but by excluding 
from assessment a eertaiii jtroportion (one- 
tenth) of tlie earncMl income. They further 
recommended that, however large the earned 
income, not more than £2000 should rank 
for differential relief, and that the relief should 
a])]ily with that limitation to incomes of all 
sizes. Effect was given to these recommenda¬ 
tions by the Finance Act of 1920. 

Oraihiafunh - ’V\\f' apjilieation of a smooth 
scale of gnvluation to an Income Tax collected 
ill the source presents great ]»ractical difficulties, 
and the eonq»lic*ated system of almtemeuts and 
varying raU'S of duty in force jjrior to 1920 
o|H*rated so unevenly between one taxpayer 
and another, tliat the removal of llie resulting 
inequalities became one of the mo.st imimrtant 
subjects considered by the Royal Commission 
of 1919. They recomineiide<l the julo]»tion of 
a selienie to which effect uas given !»y the 
Fiuauee Act of 1920. Under this scheme an 
iinlividual resident in the United Kingdom in 
estimating the amount of his Income Ta.x 
liability may claim the following deductions :— 

1. Onc-tenth of Ids earneil iueome, not ex-, 
ceeding a maximum allowance of £200. 

2. A pi'vsonal allowance amounting m the 
case of a single poison to£13r); and in tbe case 
of a married cohjjIo living together to £225, 
w itli the addition of a further sum (not exceed¬ 
ing in any case £ 15) whore the wife is in receipt 
of earned income. 

3. The amount of any allowances authonsod 
for childi^n (first eltild £30, others £27), or 
for dependent relate -os 

Th( exccs.s (if any) of the income over the 
total aiuonut of the antliorised deductions is 
taxable incomes. The first £225 of tbe excess 
is charged at half the standaix! rate of the tax, 
^nd the balance at tbe full rate. 

Tb^incoine ofa married couple living together 
is treated for Income Tax purposes os a single 
iueome. Primarily the liusband is assessable 
for it, but either spouse may claim the right 
of separate a.ssessmeut In that event the 
benefits of the deiiuctions and the half rates ot 
duty arc s}>portion«l bctw'eeii the hiisliand and 
^\^fc. * 

Collection at the source of the standc^rd rate 
of duty is maintained, and the relief is given 
on a niturn and claim bjftho individual tax¬ 
payer, cither by allowance from iwfits in 
resi>ect of which he is directly cliargeahle, or 



Thu scheme gives a smooth scale of gradua* 
tion which is clFectivo in the qaso of iiiodoralo 
incomes, but os the amount of income increases 
the graduation loses its eHicacy by degrees, and 
bocomos almost inappreciable in the case of 
very largo incomes. Tlio scheme is, however, 
carried on and comjdeled by the imjiosition of 
]»rogress!ve rates of duty on the larger incomes 
in the form of a snpor-lax (f/.u). 

Siq)cr~J'ax .—The select commit tec ap¬ 
pointed in 1906 to consider the practicability 
of graduating the Income Tax reported that 
the tax was already graduated by abatement 
in tho case of iiioon)es not exceeding .€700 a 
year. That fuiLher gi’adiiation by means of 
degression on the lines of the existing abalo- 
ments was luucticable, but that there are limits 
beyond which it cannot bo couvenieully or use¬ 
fully extended. Tliat it would be easy to levy 
a graduated rate of lax according bi tiie tt>tal 
not income of tlio individual by the method of 
collecting the whole tax from each person upon 
his own declaration of income, but they did 
not think it oxiR'dieut to abandon tlie pnnriple 
of assessnient at the source. Finally, tliat if it 
were desirerl to imimso a higher rate of tax 
upon large incomes it was practittible to do so 
by means of a sujier-tax, /.c. a second Income ; 
Tax, distinct from and suj»])lemeutary to tho 
existing bix levied on individuals by direct 
personal assessment. 

No legislative aedion immediately followed, 
but for the year 1909-10 a snj)cr-ta,\ was im- 
•posed upon individuals wljose total income 
exceeded .€5000. The Ux was charged at 6d. 
in the iwiind njHm tlic amount by whicdi the 
income exceeded .€3000. Since, then tlie point 
in the scale of income at Mhich .super-tax 
begins has been gradually loweied, and now 
stands at .€2000. Jloreovcr, ibe simplicity of 
a single rate has been replaced ])y a .s<*lionje 
first introduced by the Finance Ac^ of 1914, 
under which a scale of graduated rates i.s im- 
[K>sed on successive slices of income. Thus 
under the scale imiK)8ed by the Finance Act of 
1920 the first £2000 is exempt, the next 
£500 is charged at Is. 6d. in the i)Ound, the 
next £500 at 28., and so On by varying slices, 
until finally the maximum rate of Os. is im< 
jK)aed on any excess over £30,000. e Wndor 
this scheme the very largo incomes in elfect 
boar a mean rate of super-tax aj»proaching to 
but never reaching tlic maximum rate inijiosed 
on the income in excess of £80,000. 

For tho purpose of the assessment of tho 
BUpv. tax for any joar the*inconie of the in¬ 
dividual chargeable is taken to •do the total' 
income of tliat individual for the previous year, 
estimated in iccorda^ice with the provisions bf < 
the Income Tax Acts, but without any de¬ 
duction# for personal allowance, marriage 
allowance, children, dependent relations, earned 
income or Ufa insupmoe. The st^ier-tax payer 


is also an income-tax pa^f^r, and gets duo 
allowance from his income-tax assessments of 
the deductions authorised under these heads, 
but he does not receive any further deduction 
in respect of them when ho calculates his total 
income for super-tax purposes. 

[Dowcir.s hicnme. TLr Lawn, l^y Piper, 8th cd. 
1919.—Murray and f’artcr, ({iiidc fo lixcomc Tax 
Prniike and Kxccsn Projits Dutij^ 8tlp(frl. 1919. 
—W. E. Snellinp, hicomx Ta^x ami *S'Mywr Tax 
Practice^ latest ed. 1920.—Stamp’s llrilifth In- 
cimes and Pro/mii/, 1920,—Dovell’s History 'of 
Taxation and Taxes in England^ 2nd ed. 1888. 
Annual re[)orts of Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, especially 1857, 1870, and 1886. Re¬ 
ports of Committees on Income Tax, 1852, 1861, 
1905, and 1906. Kejiort of Royal CoinmiHsion on 
JncDine Tiix, 1920.] K. B. N. n. 

INCOME TAX STATISTICS*— Use of, in 
EsiiMATiNG THE Nationai, Income. Ksti- 
maies of national income have alway.s be«a 
largely based on Inooiric Tax a'Jscssmcnta, and 
,sn(di estimates have been comnnmeif, in this 
country than elsc\vlict*e, owing no doubt,|;o tho 
existence since of an Income Tax m 

England. The most im))ortant of these cal¬ 
culations have been J\lr. Dudley Raxter's 
NaHvmd Income, 1868, Mr. Leone Levi’s 
Wages and Eaniings of the WorXing Classes in 
ISHl —following similar rcsoarehes in 1867 and 
1879. To these must be added Sir Robert 
Cilfen’s estimate before the Finai\cial Relations 
Conuni.ssion, 1891-96 (C. 7723); his AVonomw: 
hupdrics, 1901, vol. ii. ]>. 364, and his 
(h'lnolhof CnpUnl ; Dr. A. L. Row ley’s 
Progress in, Wenllh and Trade, shux 
Sir Inglis Palgrave’s article “Tlie Economic 
Cotidition of tl)e Country” {Kalional Perieto, 
November 1903); ami Dr. Rowley’s “Teste 
of National Progress” [Eeomviic Journal, 
September 1904), in which he analyses the In¬ 
come Tax returns in detail and gives a carefully 
reasoned estimate of the total National Innorae, 
viz. 1800 m. £, afterwards increased^^to 1946 
m. £. Sir Leo Chiozza Money reached 1844 
m. £ for 1907, and 2100 m. £ for 1914 {Pdeltes 
and Pomrty and The Nation^s Wealth). Mr. 
W. H. Mallock and Sir Thos. Whittaker have 
also made recent deUiled estimates, In all of 
tb«(se the mctliod follow'ed has been to get at 
a sum l(»tal of individual incomes by estimating 
and adding together the^iotal iucomaijj^f three 
classes of the community, viz.: ( the manual 
lal>our class, from official and unofficial estimates 
of wagc.s and imemiiloyment; (2) the class 
above manual labour but below the Income Tax 
limit, computed by averaging estimates for 
each section; and (3) the Ineomo- Tax-paying 
classes, i.e, all those whose income excetgded 
tho exemption limit (£160 from 1894 to 
1914). Estimates for the total incomes of the 
latter clasw were given in evidence before the 
Select Comm'ittoe on Income Tax, 1906, vii;. 
£830,000,000 (Sir Leo Money), £740,000,000 



(Dr. Bowley), and £728,000,000 (Sir H. I 
Primrobe), who pfoiioaed to deduct fiim this I 
total an estimated sum of £50,000,000 as 
representing non*|>or8onal inconie to arrive at a 
total of individual inuoincs. All these estimates 
were based exclusively on the Income Tax 
assessments. Tljey are /jheckod by another 
estunute ^adc ^n Llic Oemm of Vrodinlim 
Ih'porl, V*107.* Tlie most coinjilete analysis of 
(JJ) appeafti in Sir .losiah Stump’s Jfri/hh 
Iwomes (lud lUlO. Professor Bo\vh;y 

The in the THstrilnUioii of the 

Nalimuil liicom 1S80-I913, ami 'The ])irisi(ni 
of the rrothid of Jnduslrif, an Analysis of 
National Tneutne btf/rc the- JPtf/■(! 919 and 19;i0), 
has made the most nicflit contribiitiou to the. 
subject, witli a result of 2250 million £ for 
1913-14. The national income bus been 
roughly estimated at 1000 million £ in 1919, 
but i-ho data arc still <putc inadequate for a 
pifqMT estimate. 

The iilmost caution, however, is necessary iii 
nsii.g thv^lncnno Tax rctuins eitlier for llje* 
purposi of estimating the^alional Income or 
of ie ting its gi-owtli. As Dr. llowley <ih.sei \cd 
(Art-'inunnW/'•/</»<no/, vol. 1901, ]). bJl): “They 
arc full of concealed pitfalls, and it is un.safo 
to travel in those regions without a guide.” 
Lord (toscheu [Nssays and Addresses, 190.''», 
*r« 211) commented on these pitfalls, and 
cxplaiued 11.at “the incth(Ml.s hy which the 
Incoiiu^ I'ux is levied and the grouping of the 
iigurcs hy the Inland Kevenne in their tables 
have naturally he«‘n devised from the point <tf 
view of administrativ«‘ etliricncy and not for 
tlie ))Uiposc of si’icntilio impiiry.” One of these 
di(liculti<‘s arises out of the u.sc of the terms 
“gross” and “net.” For purposes of c#m- | 
parisoii cither “gross” or “net” ligur.. , I 
provided that Uiey were throughout taken on 
the same hasi^; and that no disturhing eircum- 
stances had oeeiirred, would 1 k) useful, but 
these fern.: have not been used throughout the 
Reports for dillcrent schedules in the same 
sense. There have also been alterations both in 
the limit of exemption (£100, £150, £160, £130, 
at dilfercnt dates) and in the abatement limits, 
such as those which forced Lord (loscheii, who 
oxamined all the indications snpphcd hy tho 
Inoomn and other taxes, to apply all sorts of 
‘fliarassing qualifications ’ to his deductions as 
to the “growth of nffderate incomes”in tho 
volume above montitmod. Finally, improvo- 
monts in administration bavo undoubtedly 
accounted for some portion of the inci'case in 
the assessed income of tho country, and the 
increasing conver.Hion of piivate trading concerns 
into public cAuj^anies has immensely facilitoted 
the ibNessnient of income and the collection of 
the liax.« Sir Josiali Stain}' has devoted a large 
volume {British Ipgomes and Property — the 
Applicatwn of OjJlnol ^i((^tidic8 4o Economic 
Problem) to the analysis and elucidation of 


those statistios, emd their preparation for use 
by ooonoDiists. He has recast the tables in 
oi-der to give figflres which arc comparable from 
1842 doivn to date, and reference should be 
made to this work also for a critical examina- 
tiou of all tho uses to which income tax statistics 
have been put and the avoidance of errors in 
inlcipretation. The Inoomo Tax filatistics arc, 
owing to structure of the tax itstdf, not <‘asily 
available for ascoitaining the number of Income 
Tax-}»ay<TS and the dislribution of income 
among tlnun. Sir Leo Cliio?./a Money in 
Jiiehes and Poi'erty has shown how d('ductionfi 
may usefully be di’uwn from them on these 
points, and they have been inb-rrogated with 
interesting results as regards incomes to which 
j the abatement allowances aj'jily {sec cvidcnct 
I by various wntnes-ses before tlic Select Oonniiiltet 
on Income Tax, 1906); hut they do not yield 
information for other classes sncli as w'lis yielded 
hy the stitistics oi the I’lussiau and Saxoi] 
(Jradnaled lne«>me Taxes. With the giowtli 
of the .Super Tax, ami its clear division o; 
ineonies into classes, the field of douljt has 
become coiisiileiably narrower, and it is now 
)io.ssihle to state the amount of non-persona 
income with greater acemacy. The most com 
]ileteslatementaj)pcars on ]). 90 of the A})pondi) 
to the Evidence given before tho Royal Com 
mission on tho Income Tax, 1920. 

Tlic Income Tax assessments, with the limita 
tions and ])Ossibilities thus indicated, siqiply 
of course, only one among many indicatiuni 
winch must bo consulted before any estimate o 
National ]'rogr<*ss can he attempted. Beside 
wages, there are tho banking and savings haul 
statistics, statistics of consumption, and th 
statistics of exjMU’t and import trade, to whic: 
should bo added statistics of borne ti‘ad 
and production and cei'sus statistics—see Di 
A. L. Bowloy’s Nalivnal J^rooress in Wealt 
and Trade since ISSd (1904), a forcible pie 
for the b#iter organisation of the statistioii 
information bearing . this question. And a 
regards the Inconie Tax itself, a serious questio: 
arises, e .iiiiecti^ not with tho fonu of th 
statistics, but w’ith economic considcratiouf 
which an hnjuircr must answer before he ca 
decide how' lar a grow th of the assessments is 
g^iit^ to national pro^'CS.s. It has ofte 
been maintained that certain classes of iiicoim 
described by Mr. Levi as “second band” ( 
“dependent” incomes, ought to bo exclude 
from the calculation in computing the uatiom 
income ; such ineomos especially as arc derive 
in increasing numlitre in tho form of salarii 
1 theStdi^or municii)aHlios, i.e. from taxi 
and rates. Tlie question may bo taken : 
connection with that raised by .1. S. Mill whei 
?ln tho introduefion to his Privr^ptes of Politic 
Eco}io7hy, he maintained that the Natioj^l Be' 
cannot bo counted as jvut of tho nation 
wealth, nor tlig interest on it as a ^tart of i] 



national income. And if the argument involves 
the exclusion of the inlorest on the National 
Debt on the ground tliat this interest is paid 
out of the income of other people, and the 
assumption that to include it would 1)0 to count 
“one iK)rtion of the general income twice over,” 
does it apply equally to the case of all “ second¬ 
hand ” incomes—not only to the incomes 
derived from the State or from municipalities, 
i.e. fi'om taxes or rates, but also to incomes like 
those of employees of public companies or those 
paid by private employers ? 

The theory alluded to was accepted by Mr. 
Dudley Ihvxter, wlio accordingly in his estimate 
of the National income in 18(}8 divide*! income 
into that of the “Productive,” “Auxiliary,” 
and “Non-productive” classes; and also ])ar- 
tially by Mr. Leone Levi in 1885 when ho gave 
what he called a “ gross ” and “ not ” figure of 
National income. Sir Robert Oiflen in his 
Growth of CapiUil, it may bo arlded, excluded 
the National Debt Irom the coni])ulation—not 
propoi-tionately a very serious deduction fron» 
his total figures, - but in giving his reason ho 
said (p. 21) tliat lie “should not censnro very 
much any one who included the National Debt 
as a part of the capital of the community.” 

More recent calculations of the national 
income do not a))pcar to have made these 
ailowancas for “.second-hand” inooriie, to 
whieJi indeed no very practical importance 
seems ever to have lieen attached, though at 
one time the matter was regarclcd as tlioorctic- 
ally important. Take the case of a landowner 
and a manufacturer respectively each witli a 
gross income of £50,000 a year. The land¬ 
owner may pay £5000 a year in rates and 
taxes, £1000 to an agent or sccrctaiy, and 
£300 to a cook. On Mr. Levi's theory not 
only would these payments liavc to be deduct'-d 
before reaching the taxable income, but all 
other payments in the shape of^wages or 
ordinary expenses of living which go to form 
the income or increase the jirofits of any other 
jMjrson. Very few modern writers place any 
stress ujion this point. But Dr. Bowlcy has 
remarked that “itisdouhtfulwlietheraperfectly 
definite meaning can ho attached to total natioiral 
income. . . . The total is more correctly ri 
total estimated value of services rendered to, 
or commodities consumed by, the members of 
the nation, together with the addition for 
savings ... in such a total are included the 
seiwices of an agricultural labourer at £3 per 
month, and of a physician at the same price for 
a ’ 'vt visit.” Si| J. C. Sfamp hp reconciled 
the differences of view, and sh(wn that this*^ 
method of computing wealth tends to exaggerate 
the money v^^luo of the real services rendorocK 
to the wealthy. If t'rofessor Marshalls defini¬ 
tion of national income {Principles, p. 186 ; soo 
p. 79, fith od.) l>e ailmittM, that “Everything 
that is produced in jthe ooui’se of*a year, every 


service rendered, every freih utility brought 
about, is a jiart of the national income,” tlien 
this income must bo comiKwed of the aggregate 
of all individual incomes in the general sense 
above descrilied; but serious dillicultios arise 
in the omission of the value of household 
servi(!es by wives, simie the totaf national incoiiio 
may be made to vary by tlic mere IcdistrCim- 
tion of such services to paid helpci'«/^'?iiere the 
wives instead of ]>erroniiiug iKuisoliohl duties 
have outside employimuil. The <lrawbacks 
excluding certain degrees of inufiial service from 
the conception of income are brought out in 
the Imports of the Royal Onnmission on tiie 
Income Tax, 1920. 

[See Income Tax in the United Kincdom, 
for history and bibliography ; Municii'AI.itt ; and 
Mnnicipal and (jovkiinment Tiiadino.] 

n. M ; j. c. 8. 

INDEX NUMBERS.* Following is a notire 
of contributiun.s to the subject whicdi have been 
j made since the above article was wiil|»'n. 

A usclul review of mctlmd.s is contayicd in 
the Mi'inoraiidum Mr. Kounluin appended 
to the Report on Wholesale and Jtctail IViecH, 

' 1903 (House of Commons, No. 321). The 
princi|)le.s llicre lanl down were eiiil)o(lu‘d in 
the Boar*! of Trade index numbers, a sanies 
annually published in the .lannary iiuinlwr of 
the Lahmr Qa-AU (<lovvn to 1920). These' 
index imniberH w«*re obtained I’rom wlioic.salo 
)>riccs weight*'*! according to the national con- 
.sumption dining the |teri*>d of 1881-90. Tim 
biisic dat*5, corr«!.spon*ling to the index iiiimlM*r 
100, was at first 1871 ; hut was changed in 
1906 to 1900. 

Another statement of fmidanieiital theory 
dosiinc*! to support useful c*>nsti'ii<‘tion is found 
in the niticie on “ Mo*les of Constructing 
Index Numhors,” by Mr. Flux, in the Quarterly 
Juiinwl of Eeoiwmies, 1907. Tlie theory ex- 
]>lainod there umlerlie.s the now imlcx number 
eonstructed by the Board of Tradcw.v This is 
described by Mr. Flux in the Journal of the 
Jloyal Statistical Society for March 1921. He 
recognises the di.stiiKitioii between two object¬ 
ives, “tlie change in the money-cost of the 
tilings we jiay iltie to price-changes,” and “the 
average change in the value of money relative 
to oth'*r things” (loc. cU. ]). 175). For th** 
first the ideal forq* is th,'f, weighted Allthmotio 
Mwin. The second objective i "as definite. 
It docs not imply a ]>articular form of average. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to employ the (leo- 
metric Mean for the new index number. Tlie 
simple gftometrical mean of the prioe-ratios 
will be taken ; but the principle -of weighting 
will ho introduced by grouping several speoies 
of an imjiortant genus, e.g. different vaneties 
of wheat. Tlicre will ho 160 price quotations, 
divided into eight groupV of approximately 
equal impoiiauoo. The “hampering effects” 
of using a fiixed date as base will be«^yoided by 


the use of the yea|-by-year comparison, known 
as the “nhain niothc^.” 

A iisuful coiiKtniction on moro familiar lines 
has lately been initiated by The Tmen. As 
describetl in the isaiio of let June 1920, this 
index number is based on forty leotling prices, 
twenty relatinj^to food-HtnUs and twenty to 
iniytcrials.* inoi-e widely used commodities 
aro rejtris'jjitcd by two r)r more juices, so as to 
exercise an influence corrosjionding to their 
iHlportance. The indej? numher is the simjilo 
(arithmetical) Average of J^erc•ontag^H, each of 
which is obtaiJied hy coinjaring the j>rice of 
a commodity on the last <lay of each m<)iith 
with what it was on tli^ 31st December 1913. 
Two alterations of this scheme arc announced 
in The Thnr^s fur 1st June 1921. The number 
of prices is ineieascd from forty to sixty, and 
the whole of 1913 instead of 31st December of 
tiiaifyoav is taken as tlie base-period. 

Miich recent work lias been directed to the 
mcasuieiueiit of tlie Cost of Living. The Ltthour 
^Ut:.dU has lor several j’cai-s juiblished iinlcx* 
numbers for the cost of ftod. More recently, 
actount 1ms been tak<n of other items, viz. 
(2) rent, (3) clothing, (1) fuel and light, and 
(fi) inisccllaneons, as exjdained in the LaUmr 
for February 1921. The aveiage }>er- 
cent4ige iin-ieases under each of these main 
•groups o^expemlitnrc are combined, in aceord- 
aiiee with their estimated relative importance 
in average j*rc-war working-class expenditure. 
The value of tiie tigurc thus obUined is some¬ 
what iiii|>aircd hy the circumstaneo that during 
the war there were considcrahle changes in 
the amounts of' dillerent commodities used hy 
the avp.ag** consumer. Drofessor Bowley has 
de.iilt will' tin's dilliculty in a jiajtor read to^Mio 
Koj’al ^Statistical Soeicty, May 1919, refen’ing 
to the recent rcjiorts of committees on the 
Cost of Living. Comjiarc his article in the 
J^vo)wpv‘A'. Jan'nal for March 1920, where for 
the jnirjMj^e of securing that the (subjeei.ve) 
rjuantity,'tbo “satisfaction” of tbo consumer, 
sliould bo kept constant, an ajijwal to the 
judgment of “ rcpi'csentativo working - cia.ss 
women ” is suggested. I’rofosaor Bowley’s 

view’s are illustrated by contrast with Mr. 
Knibbs' treatment of the subject ni an Apjiendix 
llejiort No. 9 of the Lalioiir and ludustnal 
Branch of the ('opmonwjulth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. Tho measurement 

of changes in the cost of living is treated 
mathematically by Mr. T. L. Bonnet in the 
Journal of the Moyal Statvitical Soewty for 
May 1920. ' 

Two intei^'sting varieties of index numlier 
aro m’osentod in tho Statist of 19th February 
192r: one based on the foreign exchanges, 
slm^ing tho change from montli to month in 
tho value of tho t sterling comiiaiTd with 
twenty-eight foreign eurroncies^ the other 
formed h^^^mbiniug tho changes in tho price- 


lovcl for each of six leading countries' sinoe 
1913. , 

Alongside these new index numbers tho bid 
ones mentioned in tho first editions of the 
Dictionary still flourish. But one of them, 
that of the sulfered a change in 1911. 

Jn onler to take account of articles which liad 
risen into imjiortance since tho second was 
started (in 1864), such as ruhher and petroleum, 
tlie number of items W'as increased from twenty- 
two to forty-four. Also, instead of tho period 
184fi-.50 as base, the year 1900 was adojited. 
Tho rationale of tho change is exjdained in tho 
Ecoiumvit for 14th Keliruary 1911. In the 
issue for 26tli August of that year there is a 
useful rctrosjiect of changes in tho level of 
prices as sliowu by the index numbers since 
1864. The form of the Sauerbeck index 
nunibci’s rcruains unebanged. But the task 
of comj)iliiig them, ably discharged by Mr. 
Sauerbeck since 1886, was rcliiHiuislied by 
bim in 1913. He wius succeeded by Sir George 
Baisli, the editor of tho Stdlid, in which journal 
the index numbers aro jaiblished monthly. 

Further jxarticulars about the jiro-war British 
index numbers may be found in the important 
treatise on h\de:r Kovihers of Wholesale Vrices, 
by Professor Wesley Mitchell, published by 
tho United States Bureau of Statistics, 1916. 
It includes, too, an account of tho loading 
index numbers for tho measurement of changes 
in general priees in the princijial countries of 
tlc' world. 

rrofes-sor Mitchell's treatise also contains a 
comprehensive disenssion of the theory under¬ 
lying the construction of index immlici-s. An 
ajiprecjation of hi.s contribution to the subject 
is olforod by tlie present writer in the June 
numlicr of the Economic Jonmid for 1918. 
That study may servo to illustrate some of the 
statements contained in tho preceding para- 
gi-aplis. Thus at p. 188 {Economic Journal, 
vol. xxviiff) there is emjihasiscd the distinction 
between tlie “mono) va’ue of a definite set of 
articles ” and tho more indefinite kind of index 
number. At pji. 178-180 is exhibited the 
variety of concej>tionswhich underlie thecommon 
term “index numher.” It is shown (p. 197 
1 ^- ante) that the less definite concejitions, such 
as “ the^jcnoral trend of juices,” do not jiostu- 
late the use of a jmi-tieular kind of average. 
Some remarks on tho “ chain method ” (p. 185) 
have been endorsed by Piofessor IMgou in hia 
important discussion of index numbers for the 
measurement of jirico-variationa {Eeonwnics of 
l^elfarc, pt i. cli. %i.). 

• *In reco^ years impomnee boa become 
attached to index numbers in a wider sense 

*than as above used: to measurg by way of 
aveinging olwervutions tTie growth of some 
otherwise indefinite economic quantify (com- 
j>are the definition “Index Number” in 
Bowley’s Elc^its of Staiistks). One of the 



oftrliiist and best examples is OilFon’s computar- 
tian of the change in the voluiiie of trade in 
the later 'seventies and earlier 'i^ighties, as com¬ 
pared with a i)rior*ej)och (hirliamciUary htpers^ 
1878-79, 0. 2247; 1880, C. 2484; 1881, 
0. 3079; 1884-85, 0. 4456). An apprecia¬ 
tion of Gitfen’s methods and of llouriie’s 
kindred work was olfcred by the jirosent writer 
in the thiid of liis mciiioranda on the change 
in the value of money (Jh'pvrt of the UrUiah 
AssocUitionf 1889, section iii. of Moinoratidum). 
Several examples of such calculations occur in 
the Journal of the Royal Statisliail Society ; 
in particular, the measurement of the increase 
in consumption of the working-classes by Air. 
George Wood (1899), Al. Julin’s pa])cr on the 
]>rogreas of Belgium (1911), Air. Shirras’ con¬ 
struction of an index miniher representing the 
growth of business in India (1920, p. 589 cf sey. 
Compare remarks by Mr. Flux, ]). 617). Tl>c 
construclion of such iinlex numbers has been 
explained by Professor Alortara in ilie Gioniale 
degV Jb'coinniiisH (referred to in the Kctniomic 
Jountalf 1913, p. 474, and 1914, ]i. 351), 
and more fully iu his Lexhni di dati^tka 
economica (Rome, 1920), nmlcr the heading 
“ SUtistical Sytn]>toms of Economic Oondi- 
tioiLs." Attention should also be called to 
De Foville’s projios;!! for the use of dilferent 
shades of colour to denote clifferent degrees of 
pro8|Hirity or ]irogress {Journal dc la Sficii'U 
de Stalistiyuc dc Jaris, 1888). In a later 
writing, “ Mctcorologie (?conoiniquo et sociale ” 
{Vtcononiisie Francaise, 18th Alarch and lat 
April 1911), De Foville criticises uiifavoiiraldy 
the use of numerical averages for the purj>ose; 
sprinkling persillage after Ids wont on the 
application of mathematical concojiiions to 
social plienoiueua. F. Y. F. 

INGRAM, Dr. John Kt:nL«(1821-1907), was 
an economist of considerable ability, with a 
wide knowledge of many collateral subjects. 
The first work winch brought him f<.to moticxi 
was his vigorous poem on the disturbed sUto 
of Ireland at tlie close of the 18th century. On 
being asked in 1892 as to how far the senti¬ 
ments of his poem, “ Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight?” represented his later views, Dr. 
Ingram answered, “ You will not suppose tha^j 
the elfusion of tlic youth exactly repre^enja the 
convictions of the man. But 1 have never been 
ashamed of having written the verses. They 
were the fruit of genuine fooling” {Times, 
May 4, 1907). He was for many years senior 
Fellow and Vico-Provost of Trinity College, 
T ' lin,‘whoi'e at seventeen die had been elected 
a scholar and later Von a fellowsl^l;! In 18< 3, 
he was President of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, having filled the offioe of 
president of {he S^istical Society of Ireland. 
Ttds Di^ionary Was largely Indel)ted to him 
for many notices of foreign economists, on which 
his intimate stud^ of modern botli 


English and foreign, cnableikhim to work with 
great skill and freedom. It was iu the same 
sj)irit that he \vr<)tehis principal work, AUidm y 
ofVolilkalKeimomy, published iu 1888, founded 
on his article iu the 9tli edition of the Encych- 
padia Brifawuka. The object with which this 
history is written ia. sufliehmtly explained iu 
the following extract from the pi'^jarR.toiy ^^pto 
to the volume, as being “ rather to ^hibit the 
historic develojumuit of economic fliought iu 
ilsi'elations with general philosophic ideas, 11^11 
to give an exliauslivo accoui.t of econoimo 
literature. An attempt has, liowcver, been made, 
so far as was consistent with the main (lu.sign, 
to notice all the really imjiortaiit works on the 
sci«‘nci'.” Commencing with Plato and Aristotli?, 
and including Pliny and Cicero, the volume 
embraces an enormous amount of valuable in- 
tbnniitiiui. Tlio intlucnce of Thomas Aquinos 
and tlic canonists is dosorihed. Tlio mereaoitjje 
system, Pirnrand LocKK.TruuoT, the Piiv.sjo- 
cuATs, Adam Smith, J.S. Aln,L,CAiiiNF.s, down 
to Henry Shkiwu-k, BAOF.mri-, OmkfV: Leslie, 
and .Jkvons, all recf’ved notice, willi remarks 
oil the coui'se which the study has taken botli'iu 
I'higlaud and the principal countries of Europe. 
The luustcily knowledge of the subject which 
the hook displays causes only icgret that the 
wiiter did not carry his lahouis lurther. Tlie 
manner in which the volume is put together, 
presenting as it does a riicro outline where a 
detailed work was necessary, ]u eventa thcvoliimo 
from exercising tlio iulluonce on the general 
leader which it tuiglit to posseas. The stmlent 
will fmd in it a mine of leaining wliieli ho will 
do well to oxjilore. 

INSURANt 'E (UN EM PLOYM ENT).* Uu- 
employiiient insurance difi’ers from the mere 
setting aside of funds for the relief of iinomploy- 
meat, in tliat the former is hiused on some 
actuarial calculation of tho risk, aiul the ad¬ 
justment thereto of rates of contribution.^ The 
method adopted in the early schonie^j, of which 
the Ghent system wa.s typical, was the payment 
from municipal and other local sources of a 
subsidy to those organisations of workpeople 
which paid benefit duringuncmi>loynient to their 
own members ; the subsidy being a proportion, 
not greater than 100 per cent, of the benefits, 
with limitations on tho daily amount an^ 
duration of the henejt receivabk by any 
ii.cmber. This is tiie ^‘trad asi^iation” 
princiidn ol subsidy, but it scai-udy amounts 
to insurauco. A proper system of insurance 
re({uires data as to the inoidenoe of the risk 
'■over a long time, and on more than a local 
basis. Such data have been genei^jilly limking, 
and can in fact only be supplied by the opera¬ 
tion in expert han<ls over at least a full tirade 
cycle of a scheme which would at fiiat havo to 
bo provisional, and guarded by a safety margin. 
This has beiii the case in England, where at 
least an index of uuomploymeu^^, based on 



trade union rctiiriw, has been available for a ! 
ooiiwidorable in riun, and a guarded calculation ' 
of has boon ijossible as a starting-point 

for tbo Act of 

1’bo risk to bo insured is that of “ involuntary 
idlonoss.” There must therefore be an ado(jualo 
test of inability to lind #'ork, so that some 
system 0 ^ uotifiealion of vacaiieies against 
apjincatiijns lor boiiolit. is essential. Trade 
unions cun* to some extent supply this, and 
the earlier se-hoines natmally arose in connoc- 
tidli with tlicm.-* More general sclienu's imply 
an oig.inisod sysloin of lalioiir exclianges (q.r.) 
to w'hicli, for peifcct working, ein))loy(!is would 
have to be coin])elletl to in)tily their vacancies. 
Voluiilary notilicidion ii)^.‘ns the way to lcakng(3 
from the lund, unles.s the benelit is not gicut 
eiiongli to teinjit malingering. The problem 
of adc(|uate benelit is thus associated w ilh the 
diflicylly of )>uttiiig eoniimlsion on employers. 
Again, inability to iind work does not refer to 
any W(»rk wliii-li the a])[dieant is eapable of 
doin^;; 'o^irotict tlie stamlard oflife, it must 
be worl# oipial in statiw o^d reinuueiatiou to 
tin;*: a. which he has I'ceii tiaiiied. Thiidl}', 

“ inability ” lule.s out eases wlteic the iip]ilii-ant 
lias vuluiitariiy or ciiljiably lo.st his jnovious 
work, or has coino out on stiike. Ihit in 
England unemployment duo to a strike in 
l^nother tj^idc is iiisuied, or at any late tlie 
insuraii^i iiual is made liable foi it (since it 
may be doubted if iliis is really insurable); 
wliile the eaily wntiiiental seliernes bailed 
ibis I'oim of imemploynieiit fioin benelit. 

While insuraiu'c is mainly a form of relief, 
it is obvious that an effective system is in some 
ineasiu'c nrevcntive of uneinjdoymont, since 
it evens out the ]>ur(dia.sing ])Ower of S’’*© 
cmninunity, and binders tlio infectious siuoau 
of 1,iado depression wlicreby unenijiloyrnent, 
by kcsseuiiig purcliasing power, In'gets more uii- 
cmtdoyuh iit. Furtlier, if the method of levy¬ 
ing eoittril'utions is sueb us to create imb "- 
nients to ■n^'gulato imln.stry, there is u wider 
o|>cning for its lueventivc ap]>lication ; so tliat 
the t'-mleiicy ol any method to cieate respoii^i- 
bility is a valuable test of its eflieiency. 

AU iiisuraiioo im]dioa that tbo fortunate 
must pay for the uiiloituyate, and the luetliod 
ailopted tberelbre de|K*ii(lH on tbo extiuit to 
wlficli there is a real feeling of solidarity among 
the insureil persons. llii.'^gromid mainly, 
the I’oor Law Oonimissioners of 1009 were 
inclined to favour tlio ajiplicatieu to Kiiglaud 
of some modification of the. (.Uieiit priiiei])le. 
They accepted the view that “the juliieiple of 
solidarity cannot be RUoeosHl'aUy cavi ied beyoml 
tlio point U]J & which it is 8U|>poited by the 
sontin^nt of solidarity,*' and therefore doubted 
tbo jgjssibility of general in .urance. On tbo 
other hand tbo Ohci)| principle, besides being 
limited in its operation, ^ubsidis».s on the 
whole tUbse who arc fortunate as regards 


organisation and wage-rates, and subsidises 
them in projiortioii to their good fortune. 
Largely becAusc of the ra}>id growth in the last 
decade of general working-cla.s3 solidarity, the 
loieseen ditUenlties of a general scheme havt 
imt materialised ; though it has been tpialilied 
in tlio Ilritisb Aet, as seen below, by a coir 
ccisiou to the industries wliiub are niosl 
fortunate to contract themselves out. It hai 
also been found ijossiblo, under a genera 
compulsory sclieme, to make special allowaiici 
for voluntaryism and trade solidarity by allow 
ing the tiadc unions whiidi pay benefit of tbei 
own—now includingal)Out three million woiken 
- to adinini.ster tlio beiielils tliemseUes, anc 
i< elaim the public, benefit fiom the state. TIk 
W asliingtoti (lonfcieneo of 1919 was dividci 
ill opinion l>et.\\een the two principles, am 
made them aUeniative in its recommendation. 

The labour market is known to liave i 
siibstiutum of persons v;lio.',e uneijploymeut i; 
chronic, uml for whom a special remedy wai 
^suggoste<l by !Mr. llootb ami the I’oor Lav 
Commksioners. A cleai vitwv of tin? insnrabl 
j)art of unemjdoymeiit di'pemls on tlieac otbc 
side.s of the piohlom being de.iU with by tie 
appiopiiate method, geneially called iruininj 
.ainl maintenance. Tliis has not yet beei 
taken ill hand, so that general insuranee nius 
be proteeletl by limitations of benetit to si 
many weeks per annum (now twenty-six ii 
England) or a prop»ii'tioii of contributions jiaii 
(now one to six in England). 

As.suming tliat a general .scheme is tlic mos 
desiiable, it remains to consider tlie melliod oi 
wbicli it should be based, Tlie test sliouhl a 
least liave rofi^rence to the degree to whic 
responsibility is created. Tlirec metliods nia; 
then be rcview'od. In the first place, unem 
ployment may be placed on the general taxatio: 
of the country, no direct levy being made o: 
insured persons or their emjiloyers. Thi 
lias been cllled “free” insnranee. It has tb 
merit of simplicity, ii. diet it sweejis away th 
macliilie.y of stamps ; and the iiieideiiee of th 
buiden w )tild not be inecjuituble. It would 
however, lie liable todivei'ge from the priiicipl 
of insurance., and become simply a provisio: 
f<^ unemployment: ami this vu'q/d lessen tli 
enicieiigy ^of its administration. Further, i 
preventive work is to be considered, it is th 
system which gives least iiidueement to do il 
On both these grounds, the liability of th 
state might be inerea.sed 1 eyond the anioub 
of any other economies on'oetod. 

• The second propoitil is to jmt insurance o; 

iudustr^jur itsell. Thw idea has grow 
rapidly in the last decade, under the iiiHuonc 
(if the “guild” and other sug<j?Bticns fc 
iiiduslrial self-government.* Tliere has bee 
some criticism of the 1920 Act on the ffrouti 
that it cuts across thit i>rinciple. But, pric 
I to the Act, iiidiptries which were free to appl 



tliis me^liod liad not done so, but had left 
it to the trade unions. The clainis are (1) 
that each industry is best awiuaintcd witli its 
own problems, and can deal with them better 
than public officials can ; (2) that industrial 
insurance gives the strongest nnitivo to reduce 
unemployment by better organisation. So far 
os tlio proposals are definite, the State would 
not stand aside eiiUroly, but in some eases at 
least would pay subsidies, while it would 
exercise control over statistics, and supply 
labour exchanges. 

In considoiing this as a .single scheme, the 
following points ai’o to bo noted. First, that 
some body of representatives from cacli side 
will bo ivcpurcd to administer it for each 
industry, tlicso representatives being able to 
si>cak for uiid bind llieir organisalions. At 
the pros<Mit tune, about oue-balf the lield of 
industry iu England is unorganised. Tins difli- 
culty may pass away, but it is considerable. 
For the less orgaiuse<l trades, the extension of 
trade boards may uHbrd some solution ; but' 
tliese are not voluntary botlies, and ibeir 
authority might not be bunieient to maintain 
an imposed system of rates, appeals, and so on. 
Second, the burden of unemployment in any 
industry is largely due to causes arising outside 
that industry, and all industries mutually 
affect each other in its creation. Ihit the 
ineidenee is widely dilfcrent, the variation iu 
England being lieLwecn one per cent (in mines 
ami railways) and ten ]ier cent (in migiueoring 
and shipbuilding). Self-iusuraneo by industries 
will not merely sectionalise the problem for 
administration, but will, as comjiared with a 


general sebciuo, re-.allot it; and very heavy 
subsidies will be necessjvi'y in case ol the least 
fortunate industries, wliieh arc large iudustries 
mainly composed of men. In other words, it 
is necessary to consider how far industrial in¬ 
surance might only'enable fortunate industries 
to oscajMj tlieir due share of a buid^A they may 
take a large part in creating. Thirdly, there 
is a sorions problem of definition, in view of 
the great iiitoreouneetion of industries, and the 
movomeiit of common types of labour. Gener¬ 
ally, it may be said that three factors enter 
into the tpiestion - rate of wages, rate of uiieju- 
ployment, and degree of organisj^tiop—and 
the.so fall together very diffcreutly. 

The third plan is the insurance of the indi¬ 
vidual, apart from his industry, on a com]detely 
nfUtual plan. This is the basis of the lirittHli 
Act of 1920, which is developed out of earlier 
; ts df 1911 and 19169 and is compulsory,'* 
but excludes agrfcaltmul laboiu^and domc&tjo 
service. It insures at a flat rate of contribu¬ 
tion and benefit, but different for men anjl 
■women. I^ut whiR) based on the mutual idea, 
it makes conceSbions to the iudustrial idea 
(1) in allowing contraeijing out to any industiy, 
whicli must thtm accept a educed subsidy 


from the State ; (2) in allc^wiug any industry, 
while remaining on the general scheme ujj to 
the standard contribution and benefit, to form 
a supplementary scliemo on its own account, to 
which legal force will bo given; (3) in allow¬ 
ing associations of insured persons to operate 
the scheme for tlurmsclvcs, and reclaim the 
State benefit—Ihi'so arc iiiaii’ily, trade uiypns, 
but friendly societies are not excluded. Indus¬ 
tries which contract out must satisfy the 
Minister of Eabour that they have an adcipiuto 
organisation as to nolilication,''appeals, etc. 

This, by far the largest scheme of its kind, 
is Ihcrcforo a compromise between two ideas, 
necessitated by the existing facts of industrial 
organisation. The actuarial rate of unemploy¬ 
ment is so taken that, if llie most f'ortuuuto 
imlustrie.s do contract out, the system is not 
weakened, but it is strengthened if tlicy stay 
in ; one-lhiid of the insnrevl being expected t 
(aetuarially) to take advanbige of contracting 
out. Tlie general late of miemployment was 
estimated at 4’1 ]ier cent, \vbi<‘h ^^as guarded 
(in view of giicssv 'uk) by a maigiii di' 10 per 
cent in a numlier of t:ases, raising it to u'S, 
iiicrca'scd to 5'3 to allow of contracting out« 
Twelve million ]»co]ile aie insured, men receiv¬ 
ing 20s. a week of benefit. As lias been said, 
the ditficulty of bigli bonetit is that notiHeatiou 
of vacancies by employers is nut compulsory, ■ 

A (‘.ompromise is necessarily open to criticism, 
but the Act is iu principle established. Fiat 
rates may in time give wuy to a iKjrcentage ou 
wages. The coiitraetiiig-out clause is only 
likely to be used by iiulnstries with low rates 
of unemployment, in whieli there is lca.st scope 
for j»reventivc work. Another methoil of muk- 
ii/g aliouance for iiidustiial rcs|>ousibility ou 
the basis of u general scliemo would bo to limit 
contracting out to industries with more than 
average unemployment, obtaining subsidies for 
this purpose by the excess of contributions over 
benefits for the low-rate industries. ^ This might 
give gi’eatcr scope for making iuburance au 
instillment of prevention, an obvious condition 
being tliat the subsidy is not so great us to 
make prevention indillerent. It is also a 
matter for consideration whether overtime 
should not pay special contributions to auck 
insurance schemes. ^ 

[Jleixrrt on Fa 'H<fn fot^^aling wUh 

tlie UnemyUged, Cd. 2304 ' 19^.— 

of Ifu) /W Jaiw CommissUm, 19W, especially 
vol. ix. app. xxi. (K). — Seliloss, In'Bmanee 
against llwinployinentj 1909, gives a biblio- 
grajdiy .—Jleport (f the Oaoemment Act-mry^ 
Cnid. 498 of 1919 .—Report qf the Committee 
on Unemployment Exchangee, 191^0, Crad. 1064.] 

B. 0. H, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.* SiuM .the 
original article was written many develop¬ 
ments haw) taken place. It is impo^ible^to 
do more liero tlian allude to a few ot the most 



nporlant of thoi^ Tlio acquisition of terri- 
u'ial riglits imtaffer than those of complete 
;k1 exclusive sovereignty has ceased to bo ex- 
jptional. Great Britain shares with Kgyjjt a 
uidwixinium in the Soudan. Several Powers 
ave leased territory from Cliina. A lai-g«i 
umber of rrotootorates ow districts inhabited 
y ^arbawms^of semi - barbarous tribes have 
)uie into existonoo; and even such nebulous 
ititios as*S[ilieru3 of Influonco have been 
reatod in abundaJico. • 

^,wiug to tho*war, yet another class of ten’i- 
nies has sju'ung into existence. Germany 
aving lost her colonies, and Turkey a largo 
art of her empire, a iuiuiIkt of tcrritoiies 
avc ceased to be under^he sovereignty of tlio 
bites to wliich they fonneily belonged. By 
rh 22 of the Goviiuant of the League of 
[atioiiK sueli tfiiitorics are to be placed under 
'*4 guardianship of the Leiigue, whudi is to 
ivo a mandate to sueli nieinber-Slatcs of the 
as “by reason of tljeir resouices, ex- 
crhuice tluir g(‘()giaphiwil positi(ui arc ))est' 
tted fo administer thcn»'’ Mandates witli 
a^^yi.ig degrees of jumer have already been 
runted to Great Britain, Franee, Belgium, 
outli Africa, New Zealand, and Japan. 

Laws ok Waii at Ska. —During the, late 
.'ar British Prize Courts met the new condi- 
ions caused by the iutnjduetioii of steamships, 
ailways, cahies, and wireless telegraphy, sub- 
iiarines and mines, not by imrporting to make 
lew law, luit by developing tlic })rinciple8 laid 
■own by Lord SUuvell and accepted and iu ! 
umo cJises extemled by the Prize (k)urts of at 
east two great maritime iMnvcrs, the Unil(‘d 
itates ai! i Japan. 

The piiaciiue enuu(‘iated by Loitl Stouollf'n 
ho i/ffirm, 1 0. Hob. 850, and accepted by ao 
naritimo juiwers, that Prize Courts administer 
iiternational law. was denied by tho Hamburg 
>izc Court in the Znamiroom (1017). llie 
aonnafi Piize C«>urt declaret^ that Prize Coi.*ls 
ire natioifal tribunals, that they are hound to 
>bcy the ordiu’s of their Sovereign, and that 
ntenmtioual law is nothing to them if iuc-on- 
listoiit with sueh oi-dei-s. 

Whether a British Prize ('ourt was Inmnd by 
irdors in council had beep left in some donbt 
iv Lord Stowell in tho Vox. Tlie Privy Council 
smphatUally decided in iho Zamora (1916), 

2 A.C. 77, that a Pri^Coui-Tis bound l>y the 
•Ogislative enactments of its own State, that it 
idminisiorod international law, and that it 
ivos not bound to obey tho instructions of the 
Executive if these were inconsistent wiih inter¬ 
national law. 

Upon the question of -the right of cuoiuy 
subjeits to appear in the Prize Court to defend 
thei^iutorests, the ]jo.sition is rovciwd. German 
Prize Courts alloweiib enemy subjects to appear 
in all cases. But British Cpurts o»ly departed 
from th^ former practice of refusing appearance 


by allowing them to appear in those cases only 
iu which tlicy ccjvild claim to do so under the 
pi^ovisioiis of tho Hague Convention. (See tho 
Mdwe (1915), P. 1.) 

Upon tho outbreak of war, Great Britain, in 
conjunction with France and Russia, announced 
her intention to direct her naval ojierations iu 
coufonuity with the piovisions of the Declara¬ 
tion of Loudon, 1909, so far as might be 
piMCticable. Germany also adopted the Declara¬ 
tion in the same terms, and her course of action 
was followed in <luc cour.se by Jajian, Italy, and 
other powers. Tho Declaration had not been 
ratitied by any of its signatories. These j>ro- 
visions were in tlie main meiely declaratory of 
existing law, but tlu'y contained some far-reach- 
iijg innovations. 

For the liist time agreement had been reached 
as to what should be deemed ab.^olute (zmtra- 
liaiid, conditional eoutraband, ami non-eoutra- 
band. All commodities were sjK'eilied under 
oju! ot the.so three heads. Absolute contraband 
^included all articles which “smelt of war.” 
Conditional contrahand, all articles ancipilin 
i.c. suseeptihio of use in war us well as • 
iu ])cacc. Non - contiabuml, all ai tides not 
su8<'<*ptiblo of use in war. Thi.s was known 
as the Free List. It was speedily found lliat 
adherence to these provisitJiis was im}U'acticable. 
Raw cotton, for instance, on tho Free List, 
was especially siisceptiblo of use in war. One 
by one similar articles wore declared eontnibund 
until notliing lemained, and by the Maritime 
Riglits Order iu Council, 1916, the Declaration 
of London waS abrogated. A ivtuin was made 
to tho old rule that everything likely directly 
or indirectly to as.«>i.st tlie enemy in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war might Ikj declared contraband. 
Almost every single article, therefore, from a 
hundred-ton gun to a lady’s pair of garters, was 
dodared contiabaud of war. 

The so-called blockade of Germany was con¬ 
ducted in^acconlaiice, not with tho mles of 
blockade, but with th>- o<’ couti aband. Owing 
to new i. capons, such as mines and submarines, 
blockade in the old sense was impracticable. 
Under the old law tho test for condemnation 
of goods a’ (xnitraband was the destination of 
tRo vessel to an enemy jiort, or tho destination 
m the^oqjls to llic enemy foR'cs. A belligerent 
w'as not entitled to interfere with triulo in 
articles of contrahand caiTied on by neutrals 
betw'ceu neutral ports, even if sueh goods 
eventually i*eac!ied the enemy. During the 
Ameihjan Civil War the Supreme Court of the 
► Federal Govcrnmeutitleeided that if Ihoultimato 
jleftinatioii 8f^he goods was*to the enemy, the 
fact that tho intermediate ]H)it was nentirl was 
immaterial. Croat Britain acquiesced ii. this 
decision. By the Declatation of Loudon, 
whilst this doctrine of continuous voyiige was 
applied to absolute, it was not extended to con¬ 
ditional contrwVand, which although d^tinad 



for the enemy, if it wore to be (llsclmrgwl 
in a neutral port, was not liable to seizure. 
But if “destined ft»r the use of the enemy or 
of a govornincnt dciwirtment” conditional 
C(UitrHljari(l was liable to seizure. This hostile 
destiiialiou was ju-esunied to exist “if the goo<ls 
were consigned to enemy authorities, or to a 
poiitraetor estjib]isbc<l in the enemy country, 
who as a tiuiUcr of oonimon km*u ledge sup¬ 
plied goods of this kind to the enoniy, or if 
consigiuMl (o a fortified place belonging to llie 
Biieiny or other place serving as a base for the 
armed forces of the enemy.” 

Tlie ]uogrcss of the war soon destroye<l tliis 
•listinetion. All ports of bclligcient eouiilries 
were declared to be bases fioni which military 
forces drew tludr supplies, and when tlic im- 
poH of roo<l-Htnfrs and utlier articles of condi- 
ti<mal contraband bc'-anio (lilliciilt, the govern¬ 
ments of those coiuitrii's took ])owers to control 
and requisition all im])orts: so that the goods 
wore going to the governments and consequently 
ceased to be couditioual contraliand. If tho ‘ 
goods were destined for a (Jermau poit, they 
were liahle to seizure, because every (Icrnian 
port was a base of siipi'lies ; if destined to 
reach Cbtrmaiiy by land, because the Gorman 
government would control or reiimsitiou them. 
German Prize Courts adopted the same course. 

Kiirly in tbn war neutral shij>]»ers ceasjid 
direct shipments to (ieniian ]ioits and con¬ 
signed cargoes to Scainlinavian or Dutch jiorts. 
In tlio Kini (lOlf)), P. 215, Sir Samuel Evans 
decided that if the ultimate destination of goods 
whether absolute or conditional contraband, 
whatever tlieir first port of discliaige might l>e, 
was to the enemy, they were liable to seizure. 
This was merely a developiiv'nt of tlie ]>rinciplo 
of eoiitiuuona voyage adopted in. tlie Amcrie-an 
Civil M'ar. In that war goods were shijqied 
to a neutral port and reshipped thence to an 
enemy poit. In tho late war in many eases 
the transport was partly by water %,nd partly 
by land. Tho result was in either case pre¬ 
cisely tlie same. The neutral port in each case 
was in fact the conduit pipe through which 
suppliis reached the enemy. 

As Sir Edward Grey said in bis Note of 
July 23, 1915, to the United States; “Ad¬ 
jacent to Germany are various neutra^ cq^iutries 
whicdi .alford her coiivonient opportunities for 
carrying on her trui-- with foreign countries. 
Her own territories are covered by a network 
of railway, and waterways, which enable her 
commerce to pass as conveniently tliiongli 

i ts in such neutral cou!itrie.« as through her* 
own. . . . Rotte^lam is inde^fF the 
outlet for some of the industrial districts of 
Gcrmnny.” 

By tlio lftaritim% Rights Order in Couneif, 
19]«, ^he priii'dplo of continuous voyage or 
ultimate destination wac marie applicable both 
iu eusea of gontiuJiKinrl an<l of Utekade. 


In the praetioo of tlie. Prijo Courts important 
changes took place. Formerly a ship could 
only be eondoiuued “out of her own mouth.” 

In cases of eoutinuons voyage or of consigiiniont 
to neutiul Jiorts, the evideneo of the ship’s 
papers and of Jier ollieem would prove valueless. 
By the British Prize-Court Rules, 1914, tlicio- 
fore, tlie captor was allowed to offet extrjjiisio • 
evidence. In some cajes intercejifed «^mlm^lni- 
calions between German and m-utrai nieiclianls 
were admitted to jiiwe that the neutral con¬ 
signees were merely conduit jiijies thr(>ugh 
which the particular consignments were to 
rcaeli the enemy. In other (vise.s, where the 
iMMitral eoiisigni'es were hmixt Jidf. pureliaseis of 
the goods, e\ id(‘nee was admilted to prove tliat, 
compaied with prewar bu.siuess, such con¬ 
signees were conducting an abnormal truile, 
Irom wbicli the inli'ieuee must be drawn that 
they weic ro-selliiig to (b'lmauy. In ».bglh t. 
eases the onus was thrown on llie consignees 
to show tliat the nltiiiiatc destination was 
'j* neutral. Merehants cngagt-il in fiie (ormer - 
business were jilaeuit iqn'ii the “ BlacK' last,” 
and those in tho latter were “ rationed,” C.c. 
they wore only allowed to imjiort approximately 
tlieir jiro-war amount. Inqiortatiou beyond 
this amount was regarded as intended for 
enemy cousuinjition. 

Other measures taken hy the Britith goveriK 
ment to stop all neutral trade with Germany 
can only bo defended by tlic doctrine of 
Tcjirisals. As these measures, authoriKcd by 
what are known as tlio Rejuisal Orders in 
Council, are not likely to become ]»art nt tho 
Tia\v of Nation.s, they need not be diseusstnl here. 
One question, how’ovcr, cannot bo omitted, 
since it goes to the loot of tlie Ojijiosing claims 
of belligi’rent.s ami neutrals. .Are measures of 
reprisal, boweverjustiliable between belligerents, 
valid if tliey injure neutrals ? la the right of 
tho neutral to trade with tho enemy to take 
jn’ccedeiice of the right of the bdligt^ent to 
stop such trade if ho cau ? Wesibilre was tho 
lirst to percoivo that such rights are not 
absolute. “Tho very notion,” be wrote, “of 
a jirecedence among rights sujiposes some 
standard by which to judge them, lying doojKir 
than the so-called rights and excluding them 
from a really jirimary jiosition.” Between 
such coiiHicting claim.s^ therefor^ a working 
compromise, reached r rehee to their 

justice and t.u tho forces belunJ tlieui, is the 
only solution. 

Upon this fpiestion hotli the IVosident of 
the Prize Court and the Privy Council followed 
the princijiles laid down by Lord Stowoll in 
tho Lw'tj (Edw. Adm. 122) *and the Foz 
(Edw. Adm. 311). In the Zamora <(1916, 

2 A.C. 77) Lord Parker said that where «tliere 
is just cause for retaliatbn, neutrals may by 
the law olfr natioivs bo required to submit to 
incouvonieuces from the acts of a bdiligoreut 



power greater in d^-ee than would be justified 
had no cause lor^reialiation arisen. In the 
tSUtjsiad (191 fi, V. 12:\) Sir Hauiucl Evans hold 
ilial Iho ineaus adopted by the Kejirisals Order, 
1910, did not entail u))on neutrals a degree of 
ineonvenience wliieh was nni’easonable in Jho 
cirenniHlances ; and in (1919, A.C. 

97-1^110 lit^Id tliflt llie liepHsals Order, 1917, 
was iiot«illegal ii])<)ii Ibe }>i‘oad ground lhal 
“tlie nmriltin*' ooinnieicc of neutrals is sul'jeet 
to reslrietion by tin* aclfi of slates at war, if 
ibft, eomnieiee •lenil.s (o assist llie enemy, 
either direiitly in liis warlike oj)erath*iis, or 
indiH'ctly in eairying on of Ids own trade upon 
wbif.li bis powi'r of eontinniug tin* vai may 
largely Of I'Vi-ii entiiely flepend.” i»ol)i these 
deet^ioiis were iiplielJ liy llie. I’rivy (kmiieil. 
Wlieihev this elaun to retaliation asserted by 
Oreat Hrilain and tVanee in the Kajsileonic 
wars#nd denied by the United States in 1812, 
ana by Oreat Ihitain and Oeini.iny and t»' 
sonic extent by Kianee in the late war, will 
thnl a [dai^ in the Law of ISbitioiis remains to 
be seeif. It Would appear to be the only 
]>i:«t i.ible solution. 

Tii'se Hejtrisals OmIcik were tlie reply of 
Oreat Uiitain to Oeiniany’s Idockadc ot tlie 
Ihitisli Ish-s ami to her initiation of ume- 
sliieted submauiii- waifare. Koinieily the 
^lehti'ue.lioji of enemy inciehantmeii was only 
jieinnssible iiiider exeeptional eiieumstaiiees, 
and lhatol neutial meichaninii'n was absolntely 
prohiluled. IJy the Peelaration of Lumlon, 
1909, whilst a neutral vessel might not be 
destioyed, yet if in faet liable to eondemnation, 
she might he destroyial if her jneseivation 
would i>'v.tlve d.aiiger to the salety of the 
captor Oi to llie snceess of the operations*in 
which she was engaged at the time. Bi. ■ 
before tlie fle.stnietii)!! of the vessel all pers<ina 
on board were to be plaeeil in sufi-ly. 

'riiesc j»ro\isKuis wei’e the result of a coni- 
proniis^ luvueeii couflicliug views. Oenna’'y, 
Russia, aurfthe Uiiite<l States })ossessed few or 
no o\er-soa pm ts to wliieli llu-y efuild conduct 
their ]U’izes. lu the eaily da}s of the war 
German cruisers unable to take in their jwizos 
for adjudication, after destroying their wireless 
appai’atna, dismissed thgu. Rut laU'V they 
used these provisions n.s a jimi]niig-oll ground 
fot their conduct of suhmarine warfare. Under 
the ploa of “ exceptiolfltl nocefbity ” ami of the 
changed wcajions of war, the German govern¬ 
ment attempted to defend the sbikiug at sight 
without notice of enemy and neutral luercliaut- 
men alike. The only solution of tlie jirohlnn 
is the restoration of iho old rule. Under no 
circumstances* ought a neutral merchantman 
to be^dcstroyed, unless ciigngod in unnoirtral 
sorvse. 

the bombaj'dmen* of Rritish coast tow'iis 
and pleasure resorts, in whyjh a Ivge niinilKn* 
of nou^ubatants were killed and wounded, 


and much ))rivato property destroyeS nr 
damaged, was defended by the German govern- 
nieut as ^HMh’e.llf legitimate upon the grounds 
that such places were either forlilied or defended 
by ri-giilar troops, coast guns or volunteers, or 
contained mihtajy olijeclives, or alternatively 
that llie attacks were legitinuile acts of i-(!pri,sal 
for .similar attacks hy the Allies and i(*r llie 
attempt lo reduce tlie German jx'ople to starva¬ 
tion hy their alleged unlawful resliaiiit U]>on 
trade with Geimaiiy. 

In none (*r thi'se attacks was any notice 
given by the Gerniau eouimaiiders as reipiiied 
by the llague (.'ouveiilioii l.\. Tlie liitl(‘r was 
mil liimling, but it, was iii tlie imiiii cjcclaralory 
of tlic e-xi.sliiig law'. Apait from iiotiec. some 
of tliesc' allaeks may he jiislilied as being imule 
with deliuitc mililaiy olijeetbes, but in the 
most seiious raids tin- bomliaidmeiits were of 
ail imliserimiuate ehaiaeler without any 
deliiiite military objectives, 'fhe main ol iJcm Is 
were undoubtedly to tenoiise the civilian 
po|iulatiou ami to eieate llie impiessiou that 
the Ihitisli liad lost the eoutrol of tlic >s'orth 
Sea. If .sueli bombaidmeijts aic h-gitimate, 
till! llague Conveiitioii ami tiie e^i^lillg laws 
and customs of wai may he jeganled as 
obsulel(‘. 

Kioul tlie first day of the war the Geimaiis 
laid not only tixed aulomatie eoiilaet mines 
hut also lloafiug mines on the liigli seas and 
even in neulud leiritorial waleis. Moriiuer, 
although the jirotcssed pre-war inteiilioii of the 
G“iman Admiral Stall' was that niiuiiig ojiera- 
tions shoiihl be carried out solely against the 
armetl forces of the enemy and tliat mines 
sboiild Iki laid as far as juissible ntl' the main 
trade routes, it is now established hy iiidispnt 
abb' ovidcjiee that the ]irinei]»al object of the 
German autliorities was to obstiuct trade roiitcB 
and to destroy sneh merchant .shijiping, enemy 
or neutral, ns might eoiitinne to nse lliem. 

(>wiiigt#this poliey ol imliseiiminate mining 
the Rrilish goveruim t was eonipelled to lake 
eoiinter mnLsnres. On Oetober 2, 191-t, therc- 
foie, a S’.stem of iniiie-lields was inangmated 
in the ^ollh Sea on a eonsideralile scale. But 
whereas no attciiijil was inadi* hy tlie German 
authorities to direct neutral shipping through 
Aeir miiic-liclds, safety lanes were left by tlio 
BiiUsn Admiralty through their mine-lields, 
witli the re.sult tliat not a .single neutral vessel, 
following the instructions given hy the Admir¬ 
alty, was lost through miiie.s. By way of 
retaliation the German goverimient on February 
>4, 1915, declared %U the waters surrounding 
^lf‘ United Hyigdom a war Arne, which neutral 
vessels would use at their peril. By suocessivo 
decrees in 1917 and 1918 the German “ Barred 
Colics ” were enormously c»tcn<led*iii all diifc- 
tioiis, and iicutml inerchantmeii eiiudug them 
in violation of cortaiii«resfrictious were warned 
that they w'oui^J be destroyed without warning, 



and withont^pTovision being made for the safety 
of tlieir erewa and passengers. 

Although Germany was n^t bound by tlie 
Hague Convention VIII., dealing with mine- 
laying, she declared she would a(5t in aeeordanco 
with its terms. It is clear th.at these terms 
did not prohibit the laying of mines on the 
high seas, and that they w'cro «|fiite inadequate 
for ensuring llic security of neutral sliipping. 
But ajiart from the Convention it is c<[niilly 
ch'Hi’ tliat neutrals are entitled to navigate 
the higli .seas without In'ing c\pi».sed ti> the 
danger of destruction hy this means. “ Barred 
Zones are ele.irly illeg;il. 

Of all the illegal and iiih\nnan acts com¬ 
mitted hy the (icrmans ami their natural ally 
the Turk, the sinking at siglil of hospital 
ships was the most illegal and nnsjie.akahly 
inhuman. It was dofeiided )»y Ihc German 
government and the Gennan ]>ress on the 
gromnl that these ves.sel8 were fiauduleiitly 
used for the eonveyanee of troop.s and mum- 
turns. When challenged to ju'oiluee tlu'ir ’ 
evidence, they were niiahle to do so. Tlie 
short answer to llie.se charges is that it was 
within the J•o^\erol thelJcim.an snhmaiiiiecom¬ 
manders, as it w.-m within llieir light, to visit 
and se.-i.reh these v<‘sm‘1s. In only one iustiuit-e 
was this right excreise<l, \\itli tlie result that 
the hoa|)ital ship in ijueslioii, the Dunhu'C 
Cmlh., visiUsl on February 23, 1917, was 
released. 

The sinking at .sight of relief ships, even 
when provided with safe-eomlnet jiassos hy 
the Gorman authorities, was alnmst equally 
shameless and ino.xeusahle. It was promjitcd 
by the same motives, viz. the deslrucLioii of 
all shijiping, in order to for^ean early decision, 
an iiDjiistiliable extension of tlie Gennan 
doctrine of military les'cs.^^ity. Needless to 
say, such condm’t i.s indolensihle, and is in fact 
contrary to the jirovisions of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention 18t>4 and of the Hague ikmvention 
1899, whereby Germany was bomnl, as well as 
by her owm Prize Code. 

Another unsettled question is the right to 
arm merchantmen. From time iimnemonal 
this right has been roeognised, but witli the 
abolition of iirivateering hy the Declaratio^i 
of Paris 1856, it has been thought^ by some 
jurists (errouwmsly, in my opinion) that tha 
right of a mcroUautman to resist the enemy 
has been aliandoiied. With the initiation of 
the unrestricted submarino warfare, the Allies 
found ft necessary to arm their merchantmen 
'' resist illegal attacks, lilolland denied the* 
right-and refused^ to admit arqi6u merchant; 
men into her t>orts. whilst the United Slates 
admitted the right and gave them entry. ^ 

Under tht existKig law a merchantman is 
npdoulj/»dly entitled to resist the enemy, and 
if she elects to f'ght, ber crew, if cAptiired, 
must be treated^ as prisoner^,nof war. The 


execution of Captain Fryatt as a franc-Hrmr 
was indefensible. The analogy between sea 
and laud oporationa put forwai-d by tbo German 
government is historiciilly false. 

Laws ok War on Land.—-M any new 
weapons and many now methods of wariure 
weie introduced liy. Gennany and lier allies 
in tlie conduct of land wahaiv. , Som^, of 
these weajmiis and lucthods the AHied and 
Asso.-iated govci •I'lieuis found theiuselvc.s com¬ 
pelled In adopt ny way of reprisal in order 
lliat tlieir own IriMips might not bo placed 
ill an unrair and liisadvanbigeous position. 
AlmosI 4‘Vcry on.' of these wrapoii.s and methods 
was ilh'gal, and llie ^wdilem to he solved 
is whctliei' any of tlilmi is to be regarded as 
legitimated by tlieii' general adoption in the 
recent war. 

The new weapons wiwe asphyxiating and 
]»oisoiious ga.S4 s, shells cli.aiged with ..s^eh 
ganc.s, and li<inid fire. I'lic m-w methods wore 
tlie use and execution of hostages in a manner 
liitlicrl'i reproiiatcd aii<l of eiviiians^as si'iccns 
ill military operatic jus, the .systematic ami 
complete clevaslatioii of enemy U'rrilory, Che 
boiiibindnieiit of uiidclemled towns, tlie de¬ 
liberate (ie.sinietion of jiublicbuildings, religions 
edifieeH, historic monuments and objects of 
art, the bombardment of hosjiitals, the deten¬ 
tion ami shooting of their personnel., and the^ 
di'portalioii of civilian populations for forewl 
labour in the interior of Genminy or other 
parts <if the oecupieit territories. Tlio tioiaoiiing 
of wells is a very aiieieiit otVeiiee, and it W'as 
defended hy the German military eomniandei‘8 
in West Africa on tlie ground “tliat water 
])laces in niir isiniitry liavi* eoinc to be regarded 
asrwar nialeiial wbi'-li is ol assisUuco to the 
eiM'iny and may Dierefore he destroyed or 
rendered useless.” Waler-supiilies may of 
course be cut oil' from tlie armed forces of the 
enemy; but just m a belligerent may not 
di'privc the enemy civilian jiopiilation* of its 
entire food siip]*Iies, so he may not destroy 
their waler-supply, which is just as cs.soTitiaI 
to their existence as food. 

The omploymeut of new weapons and new 
methods of destruction cannot l>e niled out 
merely Ixwaiise they jjrc new. The legitimate 
object of war is to weaken and put out of 
action tlie military forces of the eu^iy. Brfl, 
as the. Hague C(fhferenRi deep 'd^^the right 
of liolligcrciits to ado)>t means uf figuring the 
enemy is not unlimited.” The lost, therefore, 
must bo whether tboy can be employed witliont 
inflicting unnecessary snlFeringa upon those 
against whom they are directed^ and without 
rendering their death inovitablo. Poison gat, 
thefefore, which entails permanent disatiUty, 
incurable (li.suase, or an agonising and lingering 
death, must bo condemiipd. So too the use 
of liquid fire and ,tho introduction of noxious 
bacilli into foo<i and water sn^jdf^’ The 



execution of hosteges for acts for which they 
can in no circumftancc be justly held respon- 
siblo ha^ been universally coudenmed except 
by modem German writers, who defend it under 
the plea* of military necessity. Blimtschli 
maintained that hostages must never be put to 
death or subjected to othqi' severities than those 
wl^h bg lawfully inilicted ujion members 
of the afmed forces of tlie enemy. The use of 
oivilinn ca^dives aa screcuf. and their dcpoita- 
tinn are utterly indofeiiffiblo. Tlic devastation 
<u fiicmy lorritory wliieli transgresses strictly 
military requircineuta ainl is motived by Ibc 
spirit of revenge must be prohibit.c<l. So too 
the indiscriminate bombardment of towns witb- 
ont..any definite military objective, and the 
deliberate attacks njxni hospitals, the military 
advantages to bn derived from wliieh can never 
Iks cotnniensurate witli tlie anffering entailed. 
TT)Otnulilary nund always iurgets that jicaco is 
the normal slate and war tlie almonnal, ainl 
that t>eo)»les have to live together after the war. 
The polii^ of •* frightfulness,” ns this war has* 
abundhnlly jiroved, docs vjt succeed even from 
tlft military point of view. 

Laws jof Wau of tiif, Am.— None of the 


provisions of the Hague Declaration relating to 
discharge of projectiles from balloons, or f»f the 
Convention IV., 1007, were binding on the 
l)elligero»ta in the late war, but Convention 
IV., iJjOO, wliich jirobibited bomliardment of 
undefended places, was binding, and may re^ison* 
ably bo held to have inehided aei-ial bombard¬ 
ment. 'In any case, indiscriminate aerial 
Immbardment without any definite military 
objective must be condcunnod. It matters 
little wl '‘.thcr a place be defended or not. A 
bclligci*oufc is not entitled to bombard a tfwn 
on the otf-clianco of destroying some inilituiy 
objective. In the late war one hit in three 
Imndrcd was consiilcred goo<I shooting. This 
means that in the ease of the other 290 bombs 
eivili&n o|yects w<*re bit. As a matter of ' tet, 
the destruction of any ]»iirely military object 
was of the rarest oeeurrence. lly flying low 
toleiabic certainty of aim is pos.sibic. At high 
altitudes this is impossible. The position of 
the aeroplane is t»recisely analogous to that of 
the submarinu. It thgy cannot atmin their 
objective without destroying civilian life and 
proj)cvty they must not attack at all. There 
is no doubt whate^r tliaf German aviatora 
deliberately in ma^iy cases and recklessly in 
others bombed Belgiim, Frctich, American, 
and British military hospitals. 

indisenminato aerial bombardment must b^ 
prohibited, jiid both* those who ]>artieipate in 
it as well as its authors must be regarded 
as #ar criminals and liable to the extreme ^ 
poitalty. 

COMBATAKTfl Att) NoN-CoMBATANTS.—O lio 
questjjm underlying the ^'holo sphere of the 
conduCT o^war is whether the old distinction 


between combatant and non-coinbatant^ia tq 
bo retained or altogether abandoned. This 
distinction has* taken three c^onturies in the 
making, and has, on the whole, been observed^ 
by all modem military commanders. The^ 
Prussian theory of the Nation in Arms "is 
well illustrated by the reply of a German 
officer to the Mayor of Noyon, who had do- 
nouiiced Gorman malpractioos. “ It is not 
solely against the French enemy,” he said, 
“ that wo make war, but also against the civil 
liopulalion, again.st l-’raiiee entire, against the 
women and cbihlrcu. Nothing that can bo 
done with a view to im]tovcrislnng you—to 
ruin you if possible—ean be a subjoet of re¬ 
proach against our army.” 

As tlie American ambassador, Mr. J, W. 
Davis, declared at the Portsmouth Conference 
of the International Law Association, this 
theory must be challenged. It is but a rever¬ 
sion, under a jireteiice of changed conditions, 
to the most }»rimoval savagery. “The do- 
mareation between .sav.agi'ry and civilised war¬ 
fare,” he .sail!, “lies in the leeognition of the 
diir<!rciice between the nian-at-anns who meets 
his enemy sword in hand and the civilian who 
bears no woajion of offenee. The one risks 
his life in threatening that of his adversary. 
Tlic other does neither.” To abolish the old 
distinction would tlierefore be a retrogi-ado step, 
and so far from preventing war, it w’ould stimu¬ 
late the spiiit of militarism. And indeed it 
w'ould only cmbairasa militaiy operulion.s. If 
cj\ilians wore to he liable to imliscriininat© 
slauglitor, they would defend themselves by 
any means in their power, and that hCU voire 
of high commands, the fraHC-tircur^ wouhl be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

SirrKnion Oiitiers. —Another controversial 
doctrine is that of the idea of superior onlors. 
Is a man who commits a war crime in obedience 
tx) the order of his superior officer guilty of any 
olfence a^^vinst the laws aii<l eustoms of war ? 
By the liiiglisb cu. non law—and the rule 
is the same wherever thcHc principles prevail— 
olicdiencf, to su]»erior onlers constitutes no 
defence to a charge of crime against a soldier 
or a sailor A soldier is only hound to obey the 
lawful command of his superior officer, wdiich 
*8 di^ncil in our Manual of Military Law' as 
“not only a command which is not contrary 
to the onlinary law, but ono»which is justified 
by military law’.” As a subsequent provision 
goes on to exjdain, “if the command is obviously 
illegal, the infenor would bo justified in ques¬ 
tioning or in refuting to execute it. As, for 
ftstanco, w'ci*e ovderdl to fire on a peace¬ 
able and unoffending bystander. But so long 
as the orders of the snjierior are not obviously 
and decidedly in opposition to the law of the 
land or well'known and catabliabed^customs 
of the army, they must bo met with prompt, 
immediate, unhesitating obedience.” 





. In'*y. V. SmUh (17 C.O.H. Rep. [1900] 
561) tho Court adopted this rule, and Mr. 
Justice Solomon added, “I think it is a safe 
rule to lay down that if a soldier honestly 
believes that he is tloin*' his duty in obeying 
the commands of hu superior, and if the ordei-s 
are not so manifestly illegal that he must or 
ought to have known that they were unlawful, 
a private soldier would Iw protected by the 
orders of his sujierior ollicer.’' 

In tlie American ease of LHUc v. Bam'mc. 
(2 Oranch, 17()) Chief .liistieo Mai-shall said 
“it was the duty of a soldier to execute the 
lawful orders of his superiors, hut that he was 
]»orsonally Hahle for the execution of an illeg.il 
ord(!r.” And in MMu'll v. Unnnonti {\Z How. 
115) the Siiprcnic Cuui t ivjmdiafed tho doctrine 
that an olIi(;er may take .slieltcr under tho plea 
of a sujiorior oonrniand. 

Certain acts have always heen i’egard«‘<l as 
contrary to the laws and customs of war, hut 
nowhere is there any suggestion lliat obe<lieuee 
to orders constitutes a valid defenco to a charge 
of war crime, until the publication of 1’rid‘essor 
Ojipenheinrs Jnleniaiinnul Law in 1U06, in 
wliich lie writes: “If niembeiB commit viola* 
tioiiH by order of their gctvernmeiit, they are 
not war criminals and may not !)e }*iinisli«'<I hy 
the onemy.” For this doctrine then* is no 
atitliority in iiih'rnational law. It is imre 
(h'rniati <loctrinc based upon Corniau municipal 
law. As a matter of fact and in practicse 
fuicb a doctrine bas never been observed. For 
centuries br-lligereuts have jmni.s)u*d cmuuy 
persons guilty of war crimes wbo bavc fallen 
into their hands, regardless whether they ach'd 
under orders or not. In the lato war and 
during the armistice the French military court, 
in trying German prisoners of war, in those (aiacs 
wliero “snprior oiders” were jdeadod. as they 
usually were, refused to admit the pica. 

Mtii ITALIY N'euesstiy. —The doctriuo of mili¬ 
tary necessity as cxpandctl hy CnmUju writiws 
and [)ractiHcd hy theCerman military authorities 
is the negation of all law. As Von Uethmann- 
Ilollwftg admitted in his defence of the invasion 
of IJelgiuni on the gromnl of military necessity, 
“necessity knows no law.” This doctrine was 
oxtended by Germany so a.s to cover almost 
every violation of tlie laws and cu^toips 
wav. Such a doctrine means that each bel¬ 
ligerent is a law unto himself. Its application 
could only result in anarchy and in repri.sals, 
culminating in a competition of barbarism. 

Oennany deliberately adopted thi.s doctrine, 
has hitherto only hoe# ajiplied in cxeep- 
tioiml circumstance#, as a basis lo^ liw condiidj 
• of war. By tin's doctrine she antagonise*! the 
rest of tho world and brought about her own 
downfall. Ift critiwl situatioms a military 
commander cannot always weigh too nicely tbo 
tochnicafitics of law, andoin liis extremity ho 
may commit 0 «)me breach of tln^^aws of war. 


If it is due to some real mi^tary necessity, ho 
will ho excused. Hut it iiiust he something 
cxcejitioual. Acts, thcrefuie, based </b n'asous 
I of naval and military necessity should ho ro- 
strieted as far as jioasihUs. Experieiicu lias 
.sliown that the sanctioning of the excejition 
le.ads to the indeliuife oxpaiiHion of the exrop- 
tion, imlil Ihe exception eats np .tliexulo. ^ 

It is quite true, as lA<rd Goleridgo sahl in tho 
Mignetfe cmw (AVv/. v, i>iullrji and 1.5 

(Jox, C.O. 62J), “that such a iiriiiciph' oiyo 
adinitb'd might bn imide the* legal cloak, for 
unbridled jmssion and atrocious erime.” Tbo 
tnic rul*! is Hint of an enrlier Germyii jurisi-, 
Hliiutsnlili: “()ne imiv d(ni» lime of u.ir wliat- 
ever is reipiired in milUaiy operafions, tli it is 
to say, wljiitever is necessary fortin‘ atlaiui«eut 
of tlie object of War, so long as it does not 
violate the laws of humanity ami the accepted 
ussges of civilised nations.” ^ 

SANfvrioN.<.—The chief weakness of infer- 
national law lias lain in thr, ahsjciiee of ellcctive 
^sanctions. llitheito international* law lias 
ivstcil for its eiifoi eineut upon the ■]aiblie 
opinion of the world, and in the l.ist resort Mu 
war and measures short of war, such as retoi- 
siou, emb.argo, blockade, and the like, |mt into 
opeiafic.ns hy the jxnver or ])owors injured. 
The Hague Ooiixcntioii on the laws and e.ustoms 
of war on land, wlill.si forbidding eeiVsiin nets, ' 
prescrilual no penalties Ibi tliejr commlssioii. 
Hut hy tlic laws and customs of war all crimes 
which aic aiiaiogons to ordinary crimes may 
he punislieil as such, if the oll'emlers full into 
the hands {)f the belligerent oll’ended. lljion 
the conclusion of war, however, the jurisdiction 
of the military coui ts of a belligerent oeaso.s, 
aiidr unle.ss it i.s a term of the treaty of ]>eaee 
that oflendera shall be .surrendered for trial 
and puiiishnicnt the courts of tbo belligerent 
have no jurisdiction. It is therefoi'e essential 
that penalties for violations of Uk* laws of w'ar 
should he prescrilH'd liy an intcina(iona1 coii- 
feieijcc, and that juriKdieli(»n for the trial 
of }>ersoiis charged with such ollences should 
ho conferred upon a permanent international 
criminal court. 
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iaire .—Haty and Morgan, War, its (Unidu.ct awl 
HfimllSt 1915.- Hdlot, “ Wat, Crimes,’^ 
Niw’teenth Centwnpand Ajter, Se inM* 1916.— 
Hellot, Tlie Jiloclauie of (Jermany, inteniatioiial 
Law Notes, July 1918.—Clunet’a Jovmed du 
dniif i'idernaiioTuil, phriode dc Ui guerre, 1914- 
|19]9.—Fiore, International Law Codified, tr. by 
Borchard, International Law and 

the World IFar, 1920.— lin\\'»InieriiationalLa%Pf- 
7 th ^d., by Peareo Higgins, 1917.—Hol^nd, 

, Lms of War on Uind^ 1908.—Merignhoc, Re^ue 
yM.rah du droit international puUic, January 
1917,1-.56.—Mooro, Digest (^International Law, 
1906.—Morgrfli, The German War ISooJk,^^,15 .— 
Nya, Le Droit International, 2nd e<L. 1912.— 



Oppciilieiiii, Imvj, vol. i., 1920, 

vol. ii., 1912.- hUematimul Jmw 

and (he d^cal ir«r, 1915.—Sc(‘tt, Henolvlions of 
the Jnstiime of Jnio'^aiiona.l Low, 1910.—Smith’s 
Inlmuiluiiial Law, 5th <“<!., hy i’liillijison, 1918. 
—'rakalijuslii, Jntei'naliotml Law, li)08.—Tre- 
hiTiie’.s JlrUish and Colonial Pn'u- (\iscs, 1916- 
1921.—Westlakji, Infcrniffionat Lnn', vol. i., 
1910, vol.*ii..4913.~WestIalvv’s CodcHed Vojwn 
oti Inlc^ifiUonnl fjtiw, 0]>peiilR*itii, 1911.•— 
Wheatoii’.'i/ Law, r)tlt (m 1., by IMiillij*- 

j^i, 1910; Mi/i/ur-.draft/{-sr/':hitrhMunwd tf 
Mi^jtarn W)17 ; Code dc Jndo-e Militaire ; 

IhKA. Iliilfs if lAind W’arfair, 1914 ; Uejwi't.s 
of (.he Inicniolion d Low Assoriniioii. from 1<S73 ; 
TrannaHiiih'; of (In’ (irofiu^ Sorieii/ frotn 1915; 
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190?; fnii'iii'iilvind Yfar Hook, 1920 ; Annoohe 
dr.Cliis(i(ii( de ])ioU hdi'roolionolf] jj jj ^ 

INTKUNATTONAL LAW, PllIVATK.* 
T^o^'onvejilioii (»n (hvil ri'oc‘t‘«luio wjik iii,tiiiod 
on 2711i ApHl 1S99 hyall lln’ powers lejnvscnU’d, 
y'v/.. Austro - IJmigary, Bolgniin, Dcimiark, 
Oeniiany* IVnnee, Liueinlmrg, NoilieibiUfls,® 
1’ortii‘^ii, Uouniania, lliWsia, Swislen 

ar#! ^•iurway, >l\\it/erl«iii(l, and by ll.’ily, subject 
to aresc'i valion on a.siniflc point. Tlus (luralioii 
•*r tlio Ti<'aly was for live y<'ars, and as iki stale 
f'avii notice of leiniinatiou l)i'rore tliat lime, 
the eoiiveiitioi), in aceoHlaiicc with an express 
• )irt»vi>ioiif was exlenibd until 27tli Apnl 1909. 
In the ineaiiinne, bowever, tin’ convenlion wa.s 
aineiuled by the ]'’omtb lla^ue (.'onfeicmv, in 
1901, and ratilleil b\ all the powers, ine.luilin^f 
Ja]»an, on 17th .Inly lOO.b Ly ait. 287 <>l' tbo 
Treaty of Peace of Versailles, 1919, it is af^ieed 
that the conventioii shall apply to the contiact- 
inj; povv'r.s willi the cxccjitiou of Franco, 
rortui^al, .tinl llouinatiia. • 

The olln'i* convcnlKtiis were reconsidered at 
the Thin’ llaj'ue (aniierence in 1900, and con- 
veiiiions «in inanm"i’, divoree, and .separation, 
and j'ualdiaTv liip, wen' ad<»pted and ratified by 
l>olj<iifni, Lranee, CJermany, Italy, Lu\<‘nibn’^, 
Netherlands, Ivouniania, Spain, vSwHlen, and 
Swit/erland. 

At the Fourih Tladuo Conrerence in lOOl. in 
adilition to the eonveiithm on Chvil I’roeedure, 
coiivenlioim \v(!re adopted on the relations 
between bnaband ami, wile, "inudiansbip, 
sue.eession, luuatura, and bankruptcies. 

* The following conventions ^‘Ilo-etually becaino 
oflectivo between stffic of the jkiwci’s, viz. 
those relating to (1) the validity of inaniage ; 

(2) the otlect of divoree and jiidii ial so]»arati()n ; 

(3) the guardianship of infanta ; (4) the ellect 
of marriage on tho mutual rights of the spou.sos;* 
and (5) the ijflcrdictlwi ol pci’sona of unsound 
mind, etc. Conventions 1, 2, and 3 were 
vatilltd by Belgium, Franec, Gennauy, Italy, 
liiixfiinhurg, Netherlands, Purtiigal, Kounianiu, 
ami Sweden. Sjmi'!# nitilied the third conven* 
tion oiil^ Convciitiona 4.and 5%vcre ratified 
in 191?t)yji’rauce, Gennauy, HmigJiry, Italy, 


Notherlaiicls, Portugal, and Rouniania. In 

1913 France withdrew from tho first three 
conventions. 

On tho outbreak of war in 1914 all these 
conventions w’ere dissolved as hetw'een bel- 
ligi-reuls, and none of thorn are renewed hy 
ailicle.s 282-29.5 of the Treaty of Pence. 

It should he noted that the ]iriinary ohj’ect 
of the. Hague Conferenees was to iletenuinc 
wliich 4»r seveial conllietiiig rules, each pos.soss* 
iiig the sanction of a ])aitieular state, should 
i)e applied iu giving remedial relief to that 
particular class of eases. 

The Latin-Ainei ieaii Cmiferenc^'s, on the 
other hand, weie inspired hy a iniinary though 
not unlimited devotion to the ( iideavoiir to 
estahlish unh'ersal rules which should l>o 
obligatory ill every stale. This was considen-d 
by tbo delegates to llio Hague Conlerenee to 
bn impracticable or even inipo.ssible of aehieve- 
ijient (see Hnikoumity of Laws). 

DoMK'ILK ANI> NA'IIONAI-ITY of 0)11. 
vouATE Bomes. — In file above article the 
.sction dciiling with “ddinieilc and nation¬ 
ality” fails to (leal with the (pieslidii of the 
doiiucile or nationality of ei)r|ioi'ale bodies. In 
(heat Britain it imi.st now he coiisidereil ns 
liimlly established tliat the domicile of a cor¬ 
porate body is situate in the ]ilace wheneo it 
is managed ami etmlrolled. {Jiauiihr r. Con- 
imndal Titrc Ho. (19H)), 2 A.C. 307; 7iVp. 
Miiln-m Lahht’rPlindot'nniH (1917), 1 K.B. 48.) 

DoMIOimS IN OuiENTAb Col'NTUIl'X—Thc 
U\v on this subject underwent a aubslanlial 
cliange by the jmlgxneut of the House of Tjords 
in the ease of (Jondagli v. CandatjH (1919), A.C. 
14.5, ill which it was lield that a British subject 
may ac<]uire a doinieile. in Kgypt iiotwitli.stand- 
iiig the fact that British subjects residing in 
that country pursuant to tho eajtitulatious 
remain subject to their own law and tlieir own 
Consular Court. 

BiiiTi.'JI Nationami’Y. — The nationality 
of British siiljects 'mw govi'iiied by Ibo 
British Nationably and .Status «)f Aliens Acts, 

1914 and 191S. 

Part II. of the act of 1914 may be adopted 
by tbe Doi liuion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of Now Zealand, 
The Hjiic^i of South Africa, and Newfoiiudland. 
Pnit no such adoption has yet taken jilace. 

Krom the point of view of International 
Iaw, it is immaterial whether a jieraon be a 
subject of a jiait of the State, c.g. a Dominion 
or a C'oloiiy, but not a subject cf the Mother 
Country. Thus, t ]iei‘son naturalised iu a 
,lftitisli Doi^j*iiou or a Colrfiy is for all inter¬ 
national pur|>oaes a British suhject. Put, as 
^has been recently decided, sueli^ a person is 
regarded as an nlien withinlhe United Kingdom. 
(See lirj: v, Fr(()n‘h% or poiii’ il/fX?dvmA4(1918), 
1 K.B. 617; and Mttrhvold v, AM. (1920), 
36 T.L.U. I9f.) (See Nationality.) 



MAiiitiAOR.—Tlio statement contained in 
the above article, accoitliiig to which under the 
present law the “capacity to iiiarry’’ dc|M)nds 
entirely on the law of the domicile, must now 
be read subject to the qualihcatioii that in the 
case of a marriage celebrated in hhiglnnd 
between jsirties of whom one has an English 
domicile, an inca]>ncity airoctingtlio other jiaiiy 
according to the law of his or her domicile does 
not invalidate the marriage, {(hjdcn v. ihidcn 
(1908), ]K 40 ; Ofhili r. VkeUl (1909), p. (i?.) 

Divoncu.—The rule mahing the jurisdic- 
tion in respect of divorce dopeiulcnt on the 
husljand’s domicile is now relaxed in favour of 
a wife who was d<»miciled in England at tlio 
time of her marriage petitioning against a 
husband domiciled in a foreign country and 
unable to obtain relief in the place in wbich 
her husband is cloinieiled, owing to the fact 
that a decree of nullity was obtained in that 
place on the luisband’s or his ])arcnts’ petition. 

V. St(rthrUn!t (1913), p. 46; dfi 
Mnntnujn. p. 1.^4.) 

TIjc following aro a few of the prineijial works. 
England : Westlake, Private. Inlcrnatinnid Lom, 
5th ed., 1912.— .T. A. FooU^, Private Inter- 
naimud Jarisimidenee, 4lh ed., 11114.—Dicey, 
Cunjlict of Lawft^ 2iul ed., 1908.—M' iitwieli, 
I/xw of Domicile in ita ltdidion to Succesdony 
XOll.—8chu.ster, “Nationality aii<l Domicile of 
Trailing Corporations,” arotina Trans¬ 

actions, vol. ii.,1917. — Young, Foreign (hmpmies 
and other Corporations, 1912. — Daly, Polariticd 
Law, 1914. — Cheng, Piivate Inkmatwnal Law 
and Contract, United State-s : Wharton, 

Conflict (f Laws, 2mi ed., 1881. — Storj', Conflict 
of Lams, 8th cd., 1883. — Heale, Schdion of 
(laseji on the Conflict of Laws, 1907- — llahlwin, 
Conflict of Laws, ch. xiii. Pii-g 'Cts of Continental 
Law in tJtc nineteenth Centanj, 1918. — Contiiumt 
of Europe: Von Bar, Primfc International Law, 
tr. by Gillespie, 1892. — Meili, Hague Conferences, 
Unhorsed Cmugress of Lawgns and JnrisU- at *SV. 
Louis, 190rf. — Zitelmanii, hdernatione^s Priind- 
Redd, vol. i. 1897, vol. ii. 1912. — Pillct, Prin- 
dpes dc droit iniernatimud priijS, 1903; Des 
personnes morales cn droit piivc, 1914.—Bor- 
charii, Diplomatic Protertum of Citizens Almxul, 
1915, —llevne de Droit Tntcrnational et de Ugis- 
lation ContparSe, Bnissels, from 1809. —Journal 
du Droit Inler’ialional Drive et de la Juris% 
jyrudenee comparee, Pari.s, from ports 

of the. Intcm(Uional Low Association, from 1873. 
Revue Intmmtu/nale da Droit maiitiine, from 
1885. H. H. Im n. 

Unifoumity op Laws 

’ ^tin-Amf-kicam CoxoHesses.—T he Con- 
grc.ssof Lima,wliicltmcton 9thD«ffiiber IS/I',* 
wa.s the first attempt to codify intei-uational 
private law 1^ the means of a diplomatic con*, 
ferenco, when plenjpiftentiaries from Argentina, 
Bolivia,«Chili, Cdnta Rica, Ecuador, I’cru, and 
VeneTU#^ met andado]il(^ two conventions, tho 
one cstabHshkUg wifonu nilcs ouAauy {loints of 


international private law, tl^ other regulating 
extihdition. The former, Iwised on tho jirinciplo 
that in matters of ]>crsonal status an<j juridical 
caiMicity tho law of nationality was to prevail, 
was not i-alified by the signatory lowers. 

On 1st March 1888 delegates from Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chili, I’enij Biuzil, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay met at Montevideo* tp dovise p.nd 
cstaldish uniform rule-skof iiitornatinnal'private 
law. Eight draft treaties were approved on 
the following snlijocts'. civil law, conimorcial 
law, penal law', the law of pvi'.cedut'e, literary 
ami artistic projuu-ty, Ivade-maihs, jMitonts, and 
the exeicise of tlic liberal ]*rofessions. Tlicsc 
treaties were subsi-qiH'iitly ratified by Uniguay, 
Paraguay, I’eru,ami Argon timijbythccud of 1894; 
by Ecuador in 1902 ; liy Bolivia and Columbia 
in 1903. Chili rcfu.snd to ratify those on penal 
law and civil law, and Brazil that on civil law. 
Guatemala in 1903 mtided those on procei^u^o, 
copyright, trade-maiks an<l [nitents. 

All these treaties eontainod ])rovisioua for 
Hhe adhesion of jiovvers unnquesend'il at tho 
(/ongress. »S|>aiii, Nance, Italy, and Kelgiizm 
acceded to tlie treaty on co)>yjigl.it. *’ 

Pan-Amf.uk’.vv Conuhkss.— Tlio First Con- 
gre.ss met at Washington, 1889-90, for the con* 
side-ration of the MontevuMoo treaties. Every 
American }' 0 \ver was reeommended to adhero 
to those on literary and artistic prih^ierty, on 
patents and on trade-marks, and to seriously 
consider the others with a view to adhesion. 

Tl»e Second Congress, held at Mexico in 1902, 
adojitcd a convention agi’eeing to Die immediate 
and eoinpleto codification of both public and 
private international law by a commi.ssion of 
live American and two Euro]>eau jurists. 

Tho Tliird Congress met at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1906, and ailopted tlie convention of 1902, 
winch has hecn ratified by fourteen jiowors. 
Two cominis.sions were apjminted, one to codify 
American Public International I^aw, the other 
to codify American International Pi^'vato I>aw. 
A convention regulating the jiositiou of natural¬ 
ised aliens w'as also adopted. This has been 
ratified by Brazil. 

At tho Fourth Congress, held at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, the two conimi8.siou8 presented detailed 
codes, which were note adopted. Conventions 
on patents, designs and industrial models, and 
the collection of private ^debts by fi»verninente 
fi-om governments were, howevc looted. The 
last convention w'as ratified by the UMted States 
in 1914. 

Tho Fifth Conference was summoned to meet 
*at Santiago de Chili in 1915, but on account 
of tlie wav was indefinitely postponed. 

Two methods, fundamentally distinct, have 
biW employed in the assimilation of Mvato 
Intcrnatioiinl Law by thess bodies, and by* the 
delegates to tho Hague Cl-nfcrenoes. By the 
one it has bfcen sought to lay down^Jvenial 
rules, which aro the same in ov<a:y; Sate; by 


the other (which acknowledges this to bo ini* 
prae.ticablo or imjKissible of achievement) to 
determii^ whicli of several conflicting mlcH, 
each having the sanction of a particnlar state, 
shall be applied in giving remedial relief under 
the particular class of cases. 

The Uttgno (lonferenccf acte<l on the. lin<*s of 
th| secoml n^ofliod. Tin; Latin-Anicriean were 
inspired by a primaryj fhongli not nnlimiteil, 
devotion the lirsi. * 

PaN-AmKIUCAN KrN.TNOTAI-(S>NFKl!C;NrES. — 
Tljc Kir-st Conference met at Washingbm in 
May 191G, ainl was attended by diilegatcs from 
all the Ameiican Hej)ulilirH excejit Mexico and 
Haiti, ami by leaders in imluslry and linanee 
in tfio United States, ^'he object of tliis move¬ 
ment was to free the Rcjmbliejj of the Wesb-rn 
Hemi8]dierc from tlie danger of eoin])lete de¬ 
pendence upon Eurt>pc for their (“cononn'c <le- 

E Wpment ami commercial .se<;nrity- aeeentu- 
id hy the war - by laying the fumidations for 
an eiroctive int«‘rnational organisation. 

The tih’oe main topics for discu.ssion weref 
(I) fii e gianting by Uni^cJ States baiikois and 
Iflsi.icss meikof ampin credils to Latin Anieiiea 
and the provision of tlio necessary organisation 
ami facilities ; (*i) the prompt establislnnenl of 
adequate atcainsliip facilities between llie lead¬ 
ing ports of the United States and South 
Amerie»; and (:i) uniformity of laws relating 
to currency, bills of cveliange and lading, classi- 
lueitiou of mercliandise, customs ri;gnlations, 
consular certilicates and invoice.s, )K»ri charges, 
regulations for comniercLaUravcllerSjtradi'-niatks 
and (x)i>ynght, jiostal r.ates and ohaiges tor 
money orders and parcel post; and the ex¬ 
tension of the ]iroocduv(‘ of arbitration in com¬ 
mercial disputes. * 

ttesohitions u)»on all these tojncs were jiass. d, 
to which Haiti Riibsecpiently miliered. Kurlher, 
an Internatumal High Commission was created 
as a fK'.rmani nt organisation to devise means 
for Hdjn^ing and liarmon'sing tlie ]»rinc’i>les 
and procednro of eoinmereial law and the 
administrative regulations in the American 
Repuhlics, and to work for the solution of 
legal pi’ohlems in the ticlds of banking and 
public firianco. 

The Commission ii^t at lluenos Aires in 
April 1916, and appointed a Central Executive 
*Comicil. At this meeting, not only wore the 
topics of (ho Einalftial Cmifercnco exaniiuod, 
but also those dealt with by the other Tan- 
American Conferences, and ujk'm both alike the 
Commission invited the jiarticijiating govern- 
mente to oo-oiieratc in carrying out the prt* 
posals recommended-and to latify thoconvon-j 
tions already agreed. 

Jls a result of these invitations and 4bf the 
sdtivities of the Executive Council, substantial 
ameliorations hav* already been secured. For 
instance, a uniform statistical ciassiticaticn of 
morcBBidiso has been adopted by many of the 


states; the Hague Rules of 1912 updi bills 
of exchange have been substantially inoor- 
jiorated in thS Codes of Bmzil, (luatomala, 
Nicaragua, and Yenoziiola; and a law ba.scd 
niwn the Uniform Warcbimso Receipts Act in 
the United BUtes has been passeil in I’eni. 

Tlio Convention on Trade-Marks of 1910, 
by wliicli the Amcncan Republics avei-e divided 
into two groujiH, with Rio de .Janeiro for the 
Southern group and Havana for the Nortliom, 
has been ratified by Bolivia, Brazil, Ecnmlor, 
I’araguay, and Uruguay in the former, and the 
United States, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, 
(riiab'inala, Haiti, Hon<lmas, Nicaragua, and 
I’anama in the laibT. 

I The Cfmventioij on Uniform ReguLations for 
Commercial Travellers has been ratilled by the 
' United States, (biatemala, Panama, and 
Unignay, and is awaiting ratilication by 
J‘>nador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador, and 
Yeiiex.nela. 

. The Second Financial Conference met in 
1 Washington in .lanuiiry 1020. By the first 
rosolniion tlio title of “ Inter-American High 
Commission'’ was .substituted for that of 
“International High Commission.” To tliis 
body was entni.steil tlio Iramiiigof recommenda¬ 
tions upon the following .subjects; railway 
trana]>ort.ation, uniformity of bills o** lading, 
jioslal facilities and cjible, telegra]th and wire¬ 
less oommnnie.ation ; uniformity and relative 
equality in laws ami regulations governing the 
organisation and treatment of foreign corjxjra- 
tiiois; nniforhiily of laws on cheques; the 
avoidance, of double taxation and the creation 
of an Inter-Amoriean Tribunal for oommereial 
and financial disputes between two or more 
American States. 

Those governments which had failed to ratify 
tlie conventions of 1910 in patents, eo])yrighta, 
and tfjMle-iuark.s W’ere strongly urged to do so 
by the Confeience. 

AVheiji it is realised that the uggi’cgato 
population of the / iiericaii Repuldics almost 
totals 200,000.000, the importance of the 
work of tho-so Confeioncos will bo recognised. 

Tiiu llRiTisu Emi'IIIK. — Several attempts 
have been made to obtain uniformity of laws 
in various branches of law within the Empire. 
*The^O(j^iyriglit Act of 1911, for instance, was 
intended to be an Imperial statute, but it 
failed to obtain Impeiial operation. Ex¬ 
perience, however, lias shown that whenever 
the British Parliament enacts a cavcfnlly 
framed statute, such as the Bills of Exchange 
Act, legislatures ^ithin the Empire and even 
%ntsidc ntJkyiy copy or ad^ijit it. For instance, 
the Sale of (Joods Act, 1893, has been adopted^ 
with only slight alterations hy most of the 
provinces of the Domiiiion of Canada; by 
Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Victoria in the Commonwealth of Australia; 
by British ; by British Honduras; by 



OibraAar; Ity the Isle of Man ; by Trinidwl, 
Tobago, Jamaica, tbe Kaluiinas. and Hai'bados 
in tlio West Iinlies ; ami even by nineteen out 
of the fil'ty-three states of tlie Unitetl States 
of America. 

AnnUn;r liritiah statute, tlie Rjiglish Purtner- 
sbip Act, 181)0, has also })een widely adopted 
by many of tlie Oamidian Provinces, an well as 
by other imwIs of the Hiitish Krn]>in‘. 

The Hritisii Money Lending Ant, 1000, lias 
been ado}>ted by tlio Dominion of New Zenland. 

Tlie Pill drafled in 11)00 by Ihf Com¬ 
missioners on Uniformity of Legislation in : 
Canada, for general adoption, dealing with | 
legitimation by snbse<juent marriage, has 
recently been adopted liy Maiiiloliaand Ihinee 
Ldward Island, and in anotlier form by New 
Hrunswiek and Saskatchewan. 

From tliese instances it w'ill he seen tliat 
this method for obtaining uniformity in legis¬ 
lation w’itliiii tlie Empire is now generally 
regarded under c.visting cirenmstaneos as the 
most jiracticalile. 

Ualdwin, Viunfturisnu of the Eurdfieaii unit 
jAiUii’Aiiieiii'iin (hmfercnecs thnr Tciu/eiirJe'., 

cb. xiii.; ])t. ii. of The I'nufie'.'^ of C>nt(i.ii nUi} Lmn 
in (h^ NinHeenih CV/i/ary, 191S.- I/««’/•, ./m/rn, 
litfertK vol. 10, p. IJO, p. 509 ; lol. 11, 

p. 772 ; vol. 11, p. 3 12.—I5ewes, “ 'J’lie Treati«;s of 
Montevideo. 1S89,*’ Omtiug .S'oeeC/ TraustielioiiSy 
vol. vi., 1021. H. n. L, n. 

INTERPOLATION. In statistics fallinginto 
a series (sueli as statistics ol jiopnlation or wages 
over a pcri<Hl of years), ligure.s olifained by 
actual observation may be available at eeitain 
poinU only in the .series ; and if for any purpose 
the figures for intermediate points arc reipnred, 
they must in some maiiner be infen-cd. Tlie 
proees.s of estimating and filling in the inlerveii- 
ingligures is spoken ofas stafiffh'eal infcriKjlafwn. 
Thus, sujiposing that the census of population 
is taken every ten yeans only, wc must obtain 
tlie figures for the intermediate years, ^f we are 
to have tlmm at all, liy interpolation. In a 
case, ivf tliis kirnl the deennnial figures will 
enable ns to ealcnlate tlie ]»roportionale im-rcaso 
(or (Iccrea'.c) over a given jicriod, an<l our jiroccss 
of interpolation will probably he l>ased on the 
assumption that the rate of increase (ordcciea.se) 
throughout the period in que.sliou has been * 
uniform. The jtroblem of statistical iiiTerpola- 
tion is often a complex and diflicult one, and 
niatliematical piiiicijdes of a more or less 
elaborate character are involved. 

[For further details, reference may he made to 
Bowley's Elements o/ chajn x., and to 

Eldc-Uiu's Frequency ^urvesand ( i.J 
• ITALIAN SCHOOL OF ECONOMISTS IN 
THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS.* The 
iendency of Ihti Italian Ificoiioinic School in tlio 
last quarter ol a cent:i**y, and that which con¬ 
stitutes its most marked progress with regard 
to the preceding pej^od, can Uo oa^iy indicated. 


Though Italian economists^ are to-day, as 
always, divided into two groujis, the one liostilo 
to any economic action on tlie ])art ol ftw slate, 
the otiier more or less favourable to it, there 
is, nevertheless, essential diHercnce recognisable 
behveeii tlio ])re.sent and tlie ])recc(ling period. 
In tlie former, ju-aeti«J fendenoies aliceled the 
most abstiact tln'orics, inasmm-^i jis tke lil»q*ul 
sebool rejected all tliek theories ulijell afford, 
diroel or in<lireet jiisl ilieation for economic 
iielion on tlie pait of stale (for evaiiqile, f.fyi 
Rieaiiliaii tle-ory of rent); wlillsl Ihe school 
wltieh (avoiiied stab’ aetion lejecled all the 
tln‘ories wliieli Oppose eeoiioiiii*’acUon of tlie 
slab’. To day, howeier, tlu’ marked preleimieos 
of Italian (‘cononiists tor the eeononne lu’t'ou 
or inaction of tlie. st.ib’ no longer ilominate 
tlieir doetiines, but they limit their own sphere 
of action to the [iraellr-al. In the first jxiriod 
action inti’ifei'es with theoiy, vxhilst in ‘tV 
si-eond it is .'•epanite iVoiii it. Wln’icas in the 
fiist epoch there were two opposing sciences 
ft’pie.senling practical and opjiosing pfniciples, 
at the pie.seiit, il!ini#<nily <me .s''ieiiee o.vists, 
wliose exclusive olijeet is the calvn search fAr 
trntii alone. TIk’ eventual disagicementsamong 
its represeiilatives aiise solely in tin- lichl of 
action and practice. 'I'hi.s nmlonhtcdly eonsli- 
tnb’S a iioti’woi’tby s( ii’iililie j)iugre.ss. 

in aildilion to tliis, it is not to life'denied 
tliat the divergence between tin* two schools is 
uevertlieless manifest also in tlic field of theory. 
These divergences, liowcver, do not touch the 
fundamental Lheorios of jnter<st, wages, prolit, 
euiivm-y, and itopulation, wbieli rcinaiu sub¬ 
stantially unclianged in tlie opinion of all 
economists, but they rciale rather to side 
issmv. or complex MijicrdruetuM’s of (‘conoinic 
reseaieli. Thus tlie liberal (’coiiomists assert 
that l.liojiyramidahlistrihutioii of Die propertied 
classes is tiio result of tin- inliercntly bierareliical 
attitude of man, and for tbal reason inevitable ; 
vvlnlst (be economists of Dio ol.licr^ extreme 
recognise in it the result of e.ssential factors in 
Die (‘.xisDng eooiiomn* organisition, which legis- 
lalKui and evolution can remedy. 

Here, however, one is concerned uilh the 
soe.iological interpretation of a statistical regu¬ 
larity, and not with a tenoand jirojxir economic 
doctrine. Then, as regards the divcrgeiicos 
oxi.sting at the outset lietvveen the two schools 
in the matter of method and i 'nlsses, those 
alvvay.s tend t.o disappear. IndocU, whilst the 
liberal school Iiad from the beginning }iraise(l 
the matlieniatical method as being the only 
f/icans of bringing to light the laws of ocon- 
,omic.s, its later representatives ha^o admitted 
that this method has not up to the present 
^<liseov^arod any oconoinic tnith hitherto *Un- 
known, and have con.sidered it moro correcfily 
as one of the many iustrnUents of economic 
research which does not exclude 
of investigation. In the sam 


other ^posses 
0 w^y, whilst 



forijuivly tlio UljenU econoiiiisU applying purely 
iiit<*llectnal matl^matical mctliods proclaimed 
tlio iut^^rclationHliip of all economic plicuo- 
meua, ttun excluded ciiLiu’ly* from our science 
tUo principle of causality,— on llic other Land, 
their more cautious successors have restored 
to tins princi|»lc the crow^i of economic investi¬ 
gation. W*'inal!5^, whilst tlic first “ snpportci’s ” 
of Tibeimlism had placfjl FnvtJ Utility •a'a the 
fouudatio# of tlieir th|orelical constructions, 
witlioiitt)n Lli(! other haill coining to cimclusiojis 
3?Hcnng fiom yie classic doctrines foundi-d on 
the principle of cost, tlicir successors achnow- 
hidge all that is uncertain, iinjmicise, and 
arbitrary conlaiiuid in tliat ]n’im-iple ; lienee 
thejiupo.ssibility of Ibifliing witli it a scimicc 
which is uia<li* exact. 

On the contniry, whilst tlie first rcjncscnta- 
tivea of tlie Htatc-inlcncntiou sdionl had even 
I ri^Jied the p<iiut of denying tlie existence of 
universal cconomir' laws, and of proclaiming tlie 
existence of purely historical laws and always 
mutable {lti{H)jiling to the will of tin* legislator,^ 
their ^uci'essors ai‘hno\'%dge at tlie jnesent 
tiwie the exi^eiieo of universal ceonomic laws 
that are unal tel al lie even at the will of tlie state. 
And liniilly, whilst the iirst U]>holders of this 
school intend to extend the action of the state 
also to the spliere of circulaticn, supporting this 
> with pr<4'‘‘‘tiv<‘ duties, their successors proeluini 
instead the entire libel ty of exchange and 
commerce, and wish to limit state interrcrcnce 
to the distiibutiou of wealth. 

As wo know’, therefore, the controvcTsics 
which in tlio preceding period divided the 
Italian economists only .surxivc to-day in the 
more mobile and relative sjdieic of jnactice and ■ 
action, h”t they lend to disappear com])l«iiiely 
fi’um the field of doctrine to give jdace to th t 
theoretical fundamoiitul unity which is tlie 
surest imlicatiou of a true an<l real scientific 
dlscipliiiti, 

As^dw^’s, works of a general character ind 
out also 111 this period. tVe liavo indeed 
treaiiaes on political ccciumiy by Gobbi, 
Graxiaiii (3rd edition), Ijoria (2iid edition), 
Toriiolo (2nd edition), the manuals of Ilaione 
(2nd edition), Lal-riola, Murray, Pareto, Supino 
(5th edition), Valenti (2ml edition); besides 
works oiiihracing the wludo of the econondc 
floctriiics, such as A’ Eanmmia cdiniida^ by 
Leone; Tl Wdorc tWfla sek^'.a miuomu'd and 
H Capltdl'isnvt, by Arturo ijabriola; the Codi- 
timionc ccoimnica mlienui. and tlio Sin/cfsi 
cr/nioomvt (translated info French and Knglish), 
by Achille. Loria; and IJ Eeononiia (liuandca, by# 
Borgatta. 

Still mori? numerous aiu tuO ivorks relating i 
to the single blanches of our science. 9 ' 

Vi the field of production, the w'ork of^ 
Siipiuo on the theqfy of the tran-sfoimatiou of 
cajiital should bo borne jn uiiinJ, a.s well as 
that SMBclla 011 the economic trauslbnuatiou 


of landed capital; that of Januaccouc ihi tho 
cost of producti<m ; of Graziadci, on capitalist 
production; of'Wontemartini, on savings; of 
Albcrtini, on the eight-hour question ; and the 
essay of Virgili, on the agricultural problem and 
the social future. Colctti has written an im¬ 
portant essay on the cattle industry in the 
province of Macorata; Bordiga, on jinxluction 
and the world com trade ; Kinaudi deals in a 
masterly way with rural economy iii I’iedmont; 
Cassola and Kmilio Gossa have written note¬ 
worthy books on industrial syndicateR ; Obessa 
ami Marconcini, anqdy documented works on 
cajiitalist liome industries; Mariolli, a book on 
'I'aylor’s system; Fraceacreta, a very valuable 
woik on file tianslormation of invesfiucnts ; 
ami Kaimo, on supply of joint-cost products. 

On tlie subject of circulation may be men¬ 
tioned till* work of Kicca-Salcriio on the llicory 
of \alue in the history of economic doclrincs 
and fads, in which Ihc theoiics of llic Anstriun 
school are exjdaincd, partly criticised, and 
coiiijiarcil with the results of liistmicnl lescarch. 
Sella has written on competiliou ; Graziudei 
applies the laws of the value of momqKily to 
tlie case of nitrate of soda offcicd from (Jliili 
under limitation of output. Januaccoue has 
written an essay on contiovorsial questions in 
the theory of barter ; NatoH, a book on tho 
values of monopoly, ami another on the 
principle of value and the quantilativc measure 
of labour; Faiitaleoni has written a very im- 
jiovtant essay on jHilitical prices arbitrarily fixed 
1)) tlie state, without any regard to tlie cost 
of production, or to the comlitioiis of demand 
and supply. 

I There arc very many treatises on money ; 

I mention must be made of the books of Lorini 
on the monetary reform of Austria-1fungary, 
ami of Russia, and on money and the prineijilo 
of comparative cost; the studies 011 the value 
of luoiiey by Carolina; and the essay ou the 
I measure the variations in tho value of money, 

I by Nitti. Surtori ’ is pulihslied a treatise, 

I based on exhaustivn study, ou the depreciation 
j of paper money ; Gustavo del Vecchio, a note, 
wortiiy treatise on the t>rcniiurii of gold. Dalla 
Volta has studied the influences of the new 
African gold; Berardi has an oxlmusUvc work 
money in its quantitative bearing. Floiu 
lias wriften clever treatises on Italian inoiicy ; 
Giacomo Luzzatti, a work on the Great M’ar 
and (wqicr momiy ; Loria, ou monetary relations 
during tlie war. 

On the sulijeot of credit, one slioiiM specially 
considiT tho tine Jitoria dd/a arcvhzume in 
italia (fr'hjj lfi64 to 18ti0), and the iuter- 
' iiaticnal money market, by Cainillo Su]>ino; 
tho veiy exhaustive works of lk>iialdo Stnngher 
(director of tho Bank of Jtaly) dn tho various 
aspects of circulation : tho work of Buiiiui ou 
the theories of circulatiou ; tho deep ani! original 
work of Famip^on banks, and the money market; 



that ^ I)e Viti on tins I’linctions of tho bank *, I 
and that by G. Luzzatti, Credito capiUiUstico e 
moiieta juizionalc ; Mafjfjioriuh Ferraris and 
Fruac-ara have publialied very nsurul criticisms 
on the Bank of Italy; Vaiitalconi has nuulo 
a deep tKJonomic examination of tlie failure of 
the Italian co'MU mMlicT. More recently, 
Nitti published an important hook of great 
practical value on foreign CJipital in Italy; and 
Arturo Liibriola and Dt! 1‘otri Tonolli, notable 
works on speculation. 

On the question of cnmnioree, Cognetti has 
written a work tiiily significant, / due 
sislrini di poliiica cunimariale, in which 
tho eontrovci-sies hetween free Iradc and ju'o- 
toction are admirably ilUistmted on tho basis 
of tlie commcreial liistory of Venice. Agnelli 
has ]iuhlis]ied a work on fiw trade ; llabhcno, 
a very learned work on protection, wliieh was 
honoured by an Englisli translaLiou. (liretti 
discourses on tlie commeteud j»olicy of Italy, 
a subjeet treated also wondi-rfully well by 
Stringlior in several masterly tieatisea. Fon- 
taiia-Kusso published an ^•\eellellt treatise on 
commereial j»oliey, translated into French ; 
Arias, a learned work of wide range on the 
Primdpt di cconmnia covumrciak ; and a 
brilliant one on the same theme is given ii.s by 
Ora/iani. Fanno ha-s a first-rate work on the 
couunercial ami colonial expansion ol modern 
countries. There is Morelli’s book on tlie 
history of protection in Italy, Ma//ei’s on tlie 
commerce of tlie Uulteil States, and Avanzf.s 
deep and thcoretie.!illy perfect work on the 
iulluenee of protection on agricultural progress. 
Cassola has written a good hook on the loniia- 
tion of prices in coiumcree ; Mariotti, a work tm 
intermediation in its rclati<niship to co- 0 [»era- 
tion; Mario Alberti has written a vast work, 
Verso lacrki, and a very impoitant study on the 
})ort of Trieste ; and Sujiino has published the 
3rd edition of his classic study on navigation 
treated from tho economic aspect. f 

The writings also on the distribution of 
wealth are, as always, worthy of note, G. 
Ricca-Saleruo lias published an important work, 
n Halario iidhi Htoi'in delle doltrbie, e dri 
fain cconomici. Graziani has written a 
treatise on certain questions relating t*") tho 
doctrine of wages; I'angorra and Sii’^cusa, on 
the wage-fund ; Musco, on tho wage question ; 
Ijoria, on the wage question and tho labour 
movement; Pratf>, on protectionism and labour; 
Jannacoone, on the labour contract; Masif! Dari, 
Virgili, and Lueci, on strikes ; Graziani and 

ini, noteworthy lrcatis(»3 on profit; Coni- 
gliani, on tho profti of technical,ctjiital; 
Kinandi has published a standard work on 
mineral royalties. Loria has written a treatise 
in French oil hoiiiiOLrent, republished in the 
volnino,of his ilisays bearing the title Verso 
ia gio.nizi,a sofidl. GriUi h»s written a hook 
01 house • rent;-«nd Masci jtts published 


a work on hydraulic rout, which deals very 
admirably with a subject hi^uerto unexplored. 
Mas6-l)ari and Natoli treat tho (jucsti^,a of rent 
of monopoly very well. Uresciani contributes 
eminently to the statisiies of tlie distribution 
of incuine.s (us to several otlier statistical 
aspects of economic U*e). Alessio and Garelli 
write in elegant style,|of the‘idea3».of p^ii- 
mony and income ; Oalsola has wiittoii a very 
iuterc-stiiig little hook Vii iirojierty, lind Natoli 
on modern distrihutio/.. Paiitaleoni, Valenti, 
Vcca, Goria, Loroiizoni, Virgili; Fcnieia, li^fo 
very noteworthy writings on co-opomtion; 
whilst Oohhi and Uocca deal wdth insurance in 
a \ery skilful maimor ; and Moiitenmrtini with 
tlie (juestion of the m(mieijiali.sation of pyblio 
.services (2nd edition, Hj>anish trauslalion). 

The subject of landed luope-rty is dealt with 
in the hook ly Luigi Luzzatli on tlie safe¬ 
guarding of small liolders, a work rieh ^u 
iiifoimation and valual'le observalions ; then 
come the renowned wiitinga on ugiicullural 
♦policy liy Valenti; the masterly wtpik of Di 
Muro on lamled impir -1 emoiits, that of Dordiga 
on tlie improvement of land«aiid intciiUl 
coloni.satiou ; that of Giglioli on tho had state 
of agricidture and food products ; and that of 
Ceiicelli on collective property. 

In dealing w’ilh ])OpnIation. ono should bear . 
in mind ilurtello’s book, L’ J'h/nomu polUica x 
(iiiliinatthusiaim cd il sochdismo ; tho essay of 
Loria on MaWius (3rd edition, English traimla- 
tion). On the question of uneniploymont, 
there arc, he.sjdes the great work of Florian 
and Cavaglieri (/ Va>jnhimdi\ notew'oitliy 
writings by Marchetti and Agnelli. Matteotii 
has jiuidished a book on insurance against 
unwnployment; (b Ferraris, on unemployment 
and workmen’s insmance. On emigration, 
Sealise s book should he noted, V Emig-razione 
mdia Oidahria ; that of Nitti on Italian emigi'a- 
tion and its adversaries ; then Oli Italiani in 
Oennnii'id hy Fertile, and, above all, the I'lraiso* 
worthy work by Colctti on Italian emigration 
from 1360 to 1910, published in tho Collection 
ill memory of the fiftieth anniveraary of National 
Unity. On colonisation there is tho work of 
Mundaini on the United States, that of Leone 
on colonial expansion,/iiid those of Porri aUd 
of Pallottino on tho colonies. 

In the sphere of social oconony^ the ver^ 
numerous writings on hi.'itor' 1 ^ntorialism 
stand out foremost. In this reiudiiip are to bo 
remembered, besides tho 4th edition of the 
Jkisi cmiomiche della costituzione aodaUt by 
nLoria (5th English edition), the M^at&rialimhO 
doruv c lo h'tato, by C. F. Feiraris, and tho 
looks hy Mollusi, Contento, Antonio IjabrioU, 
Molteni, Moiraghi, Oarmelo oh 

the same subject. 1 

There are swanus of wriWnf^i Tor and gainst 
Socialism ; Fnrico $on'i published an eloquent 
work, Socialisnio e sekioa tmitiva, Iff^whiOh 



lie strives to sLow that tlio thoorica of Darwin 
and Si>cnoor load^liy a logical conclusion to 
SocialisnA It is known that 8|>encer protested 
against tnis application of h^ theories, which 
certainly may appear at first sight somewhat 
strange to those who know the chief liberal 
predilections and exaggo^^-ations of the gi'oat 
phi^sophar. ^3l)cialisui\hasevcn been defended 
against • its adversaries by Zerboglio {U 
SodcUwYio^e le ohbied'^i piii coimvnl) and 
Scavabelli {11 Hodalis^ e la mpcmlrJtme 
; whilst bitter attacks have been made 
against Socialism by a magistrate, Oarofalo 
{La Snjferdizionc sodalUta ); by a retired 
prefect, Fiorentini, SocialiHirio ed muirclna and 
La ^arda del mda^mio ; ami a senator 
and councillor of state, Bocicardo, Sodalinmo 
dBtc')iuUko e m'vdiRU A peaceful 

discussion of ilie scienfilic and moral value of 
Socialism is found in tlio work of Seletti— 
Ivkdkcr idociidisDi hux Scinitijic Foiiiufaluniji, 
and in that of Chia})pelli, It tSocuiUsmo e if 
irnsicro fl^cruo ; whilst (lori’s work is a study 
of th% dawn of Socia%in {Gli Albori dd 
scftiatLXim^ Qnd the theoiies of revisionary 
Socialism are very well illustrated by lionoini, 
Ia Vie nuove dd sodalimo, Tlie views on 
syndicalism, op])ortunely made clear by Arthur 
Ijabriola in 1 he book on contemporary Socialism, 
.aro •'triimphantly criticised by Lueci, il 
CrcpuKolo dd ho'-uiIi.v/kk Kigiiano, in his 
book on Socialism in agreement with the 
liberal oconoinic tlicmies, deleuda a kind of 
death-duty Socialism, sujii)orti!)g a progressive 
tax on those portions of hereditary possessions 
accumulated by ancestors progressively more 
distant. 

KxccUciit contributions have been mad« 40 ii 
the eo/onomic history of ancient times Ij 
Ciccotti, traimnto ddla schiaridi wt -moiuio 
antico ; Mauri, I Cittadini lavorafori deir At- 
tica nei ^’CoU V e IV a. C. ; by Salvioli, 
Le (JUpitalisme daiis le monde antujue. 
pre-modem history, iu addition to the writings 
of Salvemiui, Rodolico, and Vol|>e on Tuscany, 
one must remember Arias, La Coxtifazum 
economica e sociale ilaliana riella eld dci 
comuni ; Schenna, Delh maesiranze in 
Sidlia ; Sitta, Le. Univerdtd delh arli a 
Ferrara nel eccolo XV al XVlIl; Lizier, 
t/ Fconoviia rurah ddV eid prenormanna ; 
Picarolo, Ahdliziime^lla sci^tU ddla (jIcImx nel 
Vcrcdleee ; Pugliose, Ihie Seeoli di vita 
agrieda; produzione e valore dd terreni, con- 
trM agrarjt salami e prezd nel Vercdlese nd 
medi XVUI e XIX ; and Prato, La Vita 
economica in Pianonte -a mezso il gecoio X VIII ; 
problemi moketarj e bancarj nei seeoli XV11 c 
XV6IL Cassuto's book, too, has con8id''>ahle 
eqcQiomio information on the Jews iu the 
period of the Eonai'.mnco. 

For the pi'esent ecou^iic ccjiditions, we 
have book by Bodio on tlie Mid mi 


mraiori del movimento economwo italiano\ the 
works of Fautaleoni, Nitti, Colctti, Gini on 
the statistics of-’^ltaliaii wealth; of Colaianiib, 

In Sidlia^ Le condtzioni ddla Hidlia ; 
Urucoleri's La Hidlia d' ogiji ; tlie CapUanata 
trislc, hy Lo Ko; I Haggi economid e 
daiislid sidle dam popolari, by Roberto 
Michels; those of Dalla Yolta on England, * 
and the important volume by tlio same author, 
(lacstioni di ieri e di domani ; the remarkable 
inquiry into the ngricnltnral conditions of the 
soutli, which collects valuable and trustworthy 
reports of aide writers; and the precious yearly 
re]»orts of K. Baclii on economic Italy. 

Nor is there any lack of writers wlio have 
de<Ueatcd tlicir study to llie. examination of 
the Italian eeoiioiiiists of other days. In this 
coiineciion one must reinemher tlio hook of 
Almlo Morelia on the famous liydraulic exjiert, 
writer, ccoiioinist, and minister, A’ittorio 
Fossomhroni; and that by Genmuo Mondaiui 
on Fabbroni, tliat ot Massa on Ihigauti, that 
of (liovanniui on Carlo Cattaneo, of Noaro on 
Davan/ati, of Mase-Dari on Muiatori, and of 
Valenti on Itoinagnosi; and tlie work of Prato 
on the agrieuluiral association of Piedmont 
iu]818. 

Economic research is greatly promoted hy 
several leading reviews. We may mention the 
Riforma sociale, be^gun in 181t4, whieli contains 
many valuable articles on tlieoretical and 
practical economy, and fiirtlier, L' Fvnoviida, 

L’ Economhta ddV llalia modenut, the Con'ierc 
ecouomico, the Eamomia daliauo, the Him- 
Ciuuado economieo, uU ol which }irove the great 
zeal with W'hiidi the study of economics is 
cultivated in Italy. Ach. \.. 

ITunoipal Wouks. 

Arias, Vrineip^ di eomomia eonmrrdale, Milan, 
1017.—Barone, Pritieipi di economia pditka. 
Home, 1908-0.—Berardi, LaMonetn nei suoirap- 
poi'ti quuRtitalidy Turin, 1912.- Eiuaudi, Za 
Rendita rnim'raria, Tnnu, 1901.—Cnswola, I *SV»- 
dicati induxtrUdi, Ban, j 905.—Goria, La Co- 
operazione di dauc fra i lamraton in ItaHa, 
Tuvin, 19u9.—Faniio, L' Kspansione commercUde 
e. coloniah degli siati vioderniy Turin, 1906; Le 
Handle e viercolo mondario, Rome, 1913.— 
Graziaui, Stxull suUa teoria ddV interesse, Torino, 
1898 ^ IsiUnzioni di eemtmia juilitica, 3ni edition, 
Turin, 1917 ; Prindpl di economia commerciale, 
Naplas, 1913.—Gobbi, Tratlalo di ecowmna, 
Milan, 1919.—Jnnnacconc,^/ Coxto diprodudonCy 
Turin, 1901.—Loria, Le Jkisi economiclie della 
coslriizione sociale (4th eiUt., Italian, Turin, 1912, 
5th edit, English, London, 1920); La Costituzwne 
eeinumica %licmay *^uriii, 18J18; La Sini.esi eco* 
tn/nnica, Turhl, 1909 (Prencii ta-anslation, 1911, j 
English translation, 1913); Pmo la giastida 
, sodaUy Milan, Srd edition, 1920; Corm di eco¬ 
nomia politka, edited, t)y EenogUo* 2nd edition, 

, Turin, 1919.—Masei, La Remiiia ^ratt/ica, 

I Milan, 1914.—Pantalesni, Scriftivaridi economia, 

I Rome, 1904 apfl following.—Pareto, Manualedi 



ceoTUffnia pdUimy Milan, lOOG (French transla¬ 
tion).—Ricea Balorno, II Vttlorc nella storia delle 
doftrine, e dei fatti economiei, iKoniQ, 1904 ; Jl 
Salario nella xUtna delle dattrinc e dei fatti 
ee.oti07)uci, Palerjiio, 1900.—Prato, 11 Protezio- 
7iisi)io o^feraio, Torino, 1910.—Supnio, La A^avi- 


gazione dal pnnto di viMa ee,ontmico, 3r<l (edition, 
Milan, 1913; Jl AfcrcniOf nMt(i..rio infmiaziontdet 
Milan, 1910. — Toiiiolo, Trattato direcmwinia 
aoei^olc, Florence, 2nd edition, 1915t—Valenti, 
Princijjt di scicnza cco7wiidcat Flonence, 2nd edi¬ 
tion, 1918. 


JUGLAR, CLibiENT (1821-1905). A ])hysi- 
cian liy i)ror(*8i(ioii, ho took an early inleiesi in 
ecoiioniic proldeMiis, for )io wjih elected in 18.52 
a memher of tlio SneUU' d'Mmoinie politique of 
Paris ; still, the reaearelies into the oiigitj and 
deVelo]nncnt ot eoimnereial and financial ci ises, 
hy which he made himself knowii, wete only 
initiated a (jnar lcr of a ei'iitury later. 

He hej'iin hy ex[uessing his views in nuinerons 
painjvldet.s and n;)»riiits of intick-s i'ontnliiite<l to 
the Jour,lid dcs ecomniiide's, the Heononnsfe 
fmnrais, and the .hmemd de la atidi.diiinr ; his 
only extensive woik is entidetl Iks aixes emu- 
wereiales el de len.r retnar periodiqac eti Fraixe, e/i 
Awjleteree at av.e Ktats- (hiis (Paris, 2 vols., 1889, 
with diajiranis); see also his article “Orise.s coiti- 
nierciales ” in I.eon Say’.s Ximicaxi IHctiov^mire. 
d'econoinie pohfiifue (vol. i., 1891). 

Ho lays great stress on the three unfailing 


successive periods whic^l he disct*veT-s’ in e^ery 
crisis : the jM'noil of grc|wing activity, ^.an/i latterly 
id inflation li‘a<lmg to afshort period of e.rj>lii.siiiii., 
followed hy a jn’otractUl and painful ])eriodyof 
liquidation, generally lusting sewral years, /fne 
explosion is sure to occur at the cml of a hjiig 
jieriod of ) ising prices, when no new Iniyers appear 
on the niaiket, and the hanks are conipidleil to 
resist the drainage of^ their inetallie r<'M“rves. 
Their halatiee sheets arts thus the liaruineter in 
which can he re.ail the approach of a crisis, and 
fills leading, cnnihineil wllli the <d)sevvulion of Die 
niovenieiits of pi'ic<'s, the rates of discounl, a.(<l Ihe 
foreign t'xcfiange with the fhictnalions ofex’pofts 
.and nn]>orts, makes it even j)osMhte to ih'lerniinc 
the slate ofalh.irs prevailing :il the moment. It ha.s 
*• 1)6011 ohji'ctcil that these coiichisinns t^ln only he 
applieil to oiilinary co’iiiercial nr monetary’crises, 
but arc defii-ient when tlie ciisis i'iilhe result a 
wide change in t he eoiidd ions of pi oduction. E. oa. 


KNIES, Kajil (1821-1898), bom at Marburg, 
Ilosse, lectured for a short time on History 
and Political Economy at the University of 
that town and taught Political Economy at the 
Polytechnic School at Oassel. Later, after a 
brief ahsence from Germany owing to the 
political di.slurhanccs of 1848, he was a[)point(-d, 
1855, Professor of Political Economy at the 
Univci’sity of Frcilmrg, Baden. From 1861 
to 18G5 he wa.s ocoujiied in politics, sitting in 
the second Chamber of the J)ier of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden as member for the University, 
his 8yinjiathic.s being with the liberal party. 
He was made President of thu Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion in 1862. In 1805 liereturnod to^niiversity 
life as Professor of Political Economy at Heidel¬ 
berg, which office he held till shortly before his 
death. 

Kuies is distinguished as the earliest and most 
energetic promoter of the historical methoil of 
economic science iii,Gertnany. llisju’incipal work 
was Die jwWsche dkmmnie. nom Ftandp^mkte. det 
geschicliUicIien AJethode, 1st ed. 1853, 2iid ed., 
much enlarged, 1883. He akso wrote on men aiitih; 
qiie.stious—Money, Capital, Credit, Value, Trans- 

T,ABOUB EXCHANGES. Labour ex¬ 
changes are the* fii*8t step iiecesau.y to tleo 
organisation, for the purpose.^ of Social reform, “ 
of the labour market. They imply the creation 
for labour of^a mar^;ct, as distinguished from' 
the search for work by individnal workmen by 
persoiiaf inquiry at factories, or the “hawk¬ 
ing” of labour. While ttic latte^ practice still 


]K)rt and the Me.ans of Communication, to the 
literature of which .subjects lie ina'h,* valuable, 
ailditions as wtll as to the .sludy of the seience of 
statLstu’s. ills faculty of close reasoning and 
powe,r of analysis were reriiaikalile. 

Besiiles the woi’ks nicntioimd above, he wrote: 
Die Statist!/: ah selhsti'indiije Wi.ssenselui/f. Xur 
Losiijkj des Wirrsuh in der Thevrie inal Praxh 
diesee WissenseJia/t. Zwjleieh ein Deitiv;/ zii einir 
kritisehen (Jesehichte. der Slatisiik seif Aclicmmll, 
Caswl, 1850.-'/h'c DieuHtleistninj des Siildatcn 
und die Mdtnjel der Konskriptnmsproxis. Kine 
vutkmrischi/tlich-finanzieile ErbTtcruTnj. Froibuig 
in Breisgau, I860.— Lchre wm volk^wwD 
achaftikhen (ivtercerkehr, 1862.— Geld und Kre- 
dU, Berlin, 1873.— W’elUjeUi und Weltuknze, 
B«‘rlin, 1874.— Karl Frkdrie/u' von Rudcii bri^- 
licher Verkehr niit Alirahean 7nul Dupont. Pub¬ 
lished hy i\\Q Iladisehcn IHstonschen Komniissiim. 
Arranged, with an Introductiou giving a short 
history of the period preceding the first French 
iicvohition ami of the Physiocuats, hy K. Knies, 
2 vols,, Heiilellicrg, 18^2. lie also contributed 
many articles to collective woiks and periodicals, 

[Set! Keommic. Journal, vol. U,, Loudon, 1899.-A 
Ha^ulieiirtcrbuch iLr SkidkeoUs- giving 

complete list of works, vol. v., 


^ survives to a considerable extent, even in 
countnes where exchanges are well developed, 
it was always qualified by a eortcttii amount of 
dire^ion through the trade union jnethg;d of 
“ vacant" hooks and “call " offices, locat^ at 
offices of the unions, iiuhlw-liouses, and clu^, 
or the hou^j of an official. Tlie need of a 
better and wider system was first recogifkicd on 



the Continent, especially in Ocnriany; in 
which country soSral systems developed to. 
f^cthcr toll'd tlm cud of last century, some 
bcinjj iniajr the control of employers, some 
under the coutiol of trade unions, some »imler 
joint control, but the most important hein^ 
either nmniiijml or supported by muiiiripal 
subsidies. An lecount *f the.so early develoj)- 
lueui,^ is^dvcu’in the ligat'd of Tia<lo Kej)ort, 
Ud. 2:304 «if 1904. lii;j England, there had 
been a similar local devoiTOpincnt umler an Act 
or'fi902 and the IJneinjdoyetl Worhiiuin Act of 
#Tho l^^or Law Commissioners’ Report 
of 1909 made a national system of labour 
cxtihaiiges the jiivot of all their other rceom- 
inendiiUons for <iealiiigawilh unciiiiiloymcnt. 
The fja)»our E'cchaiiges Act was jias.sed in 1909, 
ami the first exchanges wi'ro opciu'd early in 
1910. It was Ifl't to the diserelioii of the 
Mini.sttir to open exchanges as vtapiiicd. 

S immlx'i of ideas were roenss<-d in the 
poli“V. Tlic iimsl impoilant nmlive aiose oiit 
of il • f'H%( legaiding casual laltonr in great 
sPpc'ci.illy polls; fj^lhis idass, the iilea 
V '.luthiudii}!], i.e. the fiUiiig <>t irregular 
[H'l'iods of woiT\ into a contiiuious period lor 
certaiu individual workmen, or the abolition of 
“ half plaee.-> ” in induslry, nny surplus thereby 
revealed being dealt with by emigiation, 
institntioiiJil h-aining foi’ other work, or uhsorjt- 
tion on«'c for oil in new industries. As a special 
cas<5 of this, it was hoped that seasonal occupa¬ 
tions cou!<l to some cxlcnl Ik; dovetailed, by 
tlie colleclioti of inlormation regarding tern- 
poiary lluelnations. As regards higher gradi s 
of lalumr, lluidity would be iucieased and 
intelligently dlucted, thereby lessening the 
iiiurvil hetween jol'S, and also enabling woi;k- 
meii, whethir uncmployeil at tin* time or ju. 
to iiml til.* jobs most suitable for them. Again, 
a system of exchanges would be the means of 
obtaining and centralising iiiformatioii regard¬ 
ing iuchisti’iil conditions, which is essential in) 
for tlie guiddneo of juveniles euteting industi j ; 
(It) for the gnidaiieo of mlnlts llirongli uiiem- 
jiloymout due to changes in industrial strnctu- e; 
(c) for the ojieratiou of any jimpcrly guarded 
sehemo of insurpiicc against uncmjdoymeiil 

MHiilo the most im[)(lftiviit foreign systems 
wwe private or municipal, a [luhlic lice system 
was adojitod in England, and# this ])oliey was 
endorsed* by the International Lalxmr Con¬ 
ference at Waslnngtoji in its DralL Convention, 
wdiich also proposed the co-ordmation of the 
various national systems by tbc International 
Labour Ollicc. The o}Miration of sin*i' a system 
ill England l\Jr a decade wa. reviewed by a 
specials eoininitleo in 1920 (Cm'd. 10^), 
whos^ Report draws attention to a number of 
inherent diflicultics a^d prnblems. These may 
bo brielly reviewed. 

A .piiyij'ly officient system of exchanges 
VOIi. 


retiuires to be adccpiately socialised, -^'his 
was a feature of tlie most successful exchanges 
ill Gornuvny— c.i,k the Berlin Exchange—in 
whiclx separate departments wore given to 
impoi'tant iiidnstnes, under the supervision of 
tlicir own expert olficials. In England, on the 
other hand, the exchanges (with one exception) 
ivoro general, all forms of labour being dealt 
with by jmblic officials. This led to imperfect 
discrimination in foiwarding apjilicants to 
jobs, ami lessened the coiitideiice of employers 
in the system. The mixture of all giades of 
labour at the exchanges was also an objection 
(largely hoeaus(! of craft spirit) from the work¬ 
men’s side. S]iceialisatiou in England had 
been earrh’d out only in r«*gaid to women and 
juveniles. This object ion is closely allied to 
the problem of shijf. A public system ereates 
a civil service, in which op|iortnnllies for juo- 
motioii lurgc'ly iinj.ly movement fioni one 
exeluing.- tii another. Officials who had gained 
experii'iiec in tin* affiiiis of loi-al industries lost 
Obc a<l\antage of this by traiistei’, and the 
e(Iieieni*y siitferefl at both ends. Greater scope 
for local promotion (at least in t<’ims of pay) 
was theielim! loiiml essential; ami, combined 
with this, the giving to the slall of ojtpor- 
tuiiities of going round local works and 
aeipiainting themselves with the tecliiiical 
I'onditions of industries. The problem of 
huUdiiujs is also in j»oint. Certain exchanges 
may be specialised to the use of paiticular 
imlnstries-- as is done with the Building 
Trades Exchange in I*ondon- hut the extent 
of this method is limited by expense, if the 
system is to leiiuun free ; and it is to be noted 
tliat a special exchange lor niiskifhi} labour is 
a doubtful step, if exchanges are to he clearly 
marked off from poor law' or distiess organisa¬ 
tions. It seems best that the work should he 
grouped in large c.xchaiigi'S, with departmental 
arrangements. 

The relation of exchanges to trade unions 
involves i^inio important questions. What 
should he the policy ol j ahlie exchanges dui'- 
ing a trade dispute'^ Tliey might bo closed 
entirely, tor the industry in question, to both 
employers and workmen. 'Phis was the re- 
commondalum of tlie coiminttce of 1920. It 
jiiiees oil the ofrieials a serious resjionaibility, 
espeeiirily-^ when disputes are partial or un¬ 
authorised, The aeeejited practice in England 
and ahroad has been to notify an applicant 
that thei-e is a dispute, while informing him of 
any vacancy oll'ered. As regaixls the niaintcn- 
yiinee of trade union rales, exchanges have not 
taVn any wponsihifity (iuil}s« in the case of 
Ifgal rates), thimgh it is jiroposotl in the report 
mentioned that wage agiTcments propery re- 
(^reseiitative of the jiarties concerned over the 
whole induslry might, under the review of a 
central authority, enforced throufjli the 
oxehanges. Tbeso diffieulties will become loss 
o .. 



sovi(}lis iu prop^'tioii as Bj^ccialiscd (le|>at‘tmeiit8 
arc urganised. Trmlo iiiiions have worked well 
with the British cxcliauges, rhout 60 per cent 
ot “vacant books” being lodged there lor 
signature. 

Advisory bodies, called local emjdoyinent 
committees, are attached to exchanges, and 
are oornjiosud ciptally of emjdoycTs’ and work¬ 
people’s representatives. A dilliculty has been 
felt iu giving thorn ado<{iuito resi^nsibility, 
wliilo inaintainuig the olKeial control over 
discipline and stall'. Their function is that of 
giving continuous attention to the problem of 
employment iu their areas, in view of labour 
oxchaiigo data, with wliieh they a)<5 sup])licd ; 
the manager of the oxebango usually acting as 
their sccrctiuy. Tliey may advise as regaids 
stair, jMiipiisition of }H'emises, publicity, ami 
similar matters. 

One of the most im]»orUint fnin-lions of ex- 
cliangcs is iu relation to juvenih! emjdoyment. 
They arc iu touch willi the schools and tin- 
Local Eilncatioii Aull»ori1y, with a view to 
advising chililren LMib-iing on and during em- 
ploynieiit. This fuiiction is pcilorimsl in 
England either by a ciimmitlec under tlic 
Labour Exe.lianges Act, lailled tlic juvenile 
advisory committee, of wlii{!li tbe Kduoatiou 
Authority has the right to nominate onc-tliii’d 
of the members ; or by a committee of the 
L.K.A., appointe<i under tlie Choice of Employ¬ 
ment Act of 1910, which receives iiolilieaticm 
of vacancies from the exchange. This duplica¬ 
tion has been felt to be undesirable, and fre¬ 
quent proposals have been made to put tho 
work entirely umlcr one authority. 

In Euglaml there are about 400 exchanges. 
This numlsT, large, as cumjiared with tlic )mblic 
excliauges elsewhere, is cxplaim-d by tlie needs 
of iiiBuranee against nnein]>loymeut. lii this 
scheme, tho excliango takes the place of the 
doctor uudor liealth iiisuranio. The “doctor” 
being now a fixed building, a wide (hstribiition 
is made; and over 1000 8nl>-ofm'(‘s ramify 
into the smaller areas. Tiiis has considorably 
increased the cost of exchanges in England, 
estimated for a normal year at 2^ millions 
sterling. It follows that the numl)er of 
vacancies filled ]>er exchange has been iiuich 
lower than, iu (lernmny. Only two (illdl 
over fiO ]«laces ]Kir day in 1920, vd/ile about 
threo-fourths filled mtdei 10 places, and 40 }tcr 
cent filled under 5 ; while the larger and more 
concentrated (icrmaii exchanges (111 liuudnsis 
of places daily. The operation of compulsory 
siiranee is. however, likejy to increase greatly 
the English fig<!i\s, since 'applicai/«.s must go 
to an exchange. It remains tnlo in England, 
as in (.lorinauy, that most plmtcs an fillo<l out¬ 
side tho eifthange^ tlie British ratio liejtt^ 
esttmatr<l iu 1^20 at not' hyjs than 3 to 1. 
Pro po^s have I'-eii ma^lo to place oomjmlsion 
ou employii-8 tq, obtain all through ex¬ 


changes, but this has not been found jiracti- 
cahle; though thcro is anCxibvious danger of 
leakage from any iincinployniontidnsurance 
fund, if tho bencUt is great enong/- to tempt 
malingeiing, and tho cxchaiigos are uotuotilied 
of all vacancies available. 

[Beveridge, Vium;^loymcnl., 1909 ; Rq)ori on 
I'wcifin Ayendcs for. Uiiem- 

phyed^ Cd. 2304 of lf‘>04 ; Report of th^ 
iniUec of Ji)i.qi(iry oi^ Employment i^duingcaf 
Ciud. 1054 of 1920 \ ^Re}m'l8 if llU Eoor Law 
Cw/jHimiwa, 1909.] ‘ D. H. 

LAWFUL HOUKS.* Tim hours within 
which infoxicaling lupiois may he sold retail 
in licensed premises arc now governed by tho 
Licensing Act, 3921, nnd arc dill'uient for tho 
]\letro[>ulis, the MetroiMiHLau district, toAims or 
]>(i]Miloiis places, ami elsewhere. Licensing 
justicoH have limitcil jnnvers of varying the 
closing liours. ' 

Tlie liciuis ol um])]oyment in laetoiies (fnd * 
worksliops are mnv governed by the consoli¬ 
dating Act of 1901, part ii. AVtIi certain 
exi'eptions no wotmyj^, yoimg pcisoii under 
IS), or e.liild {i.e. under 14) nniy Ikj cmpli/ved 
on Suinlay. In a textile factory the hours for 
employment of women and young peisoiis aro 

6 A.M. to 6 I'.M. or 7 A.M. to 7 r.M., hut on 
Saturdays emitloymenl which begins at 6 A.M, 
must end at noon in manufacturing processes, 
otherwise uL 12.30 r.M. if not less than one liour 
is allowed for meals. If loss is allowed tho 
closing limes are 11.30 a.m. and noon re- 
Hpcetivoly. Knijdoyment which begins at 

7 A.M. closes at 12.30 I'.M. in manufacturing 
processes, otlierwise at 1 r.M. Meal hours aro 
two hours exc*o]»t ou Saturday, when half an 
hqiir is obligatory. In continuous emi»loy. 
meni for four and a hall hours, lialf an hour 
meal lime is obligatory. Iu textile factories 
children must only be -employed every other 
day or either morning or afternoon, and then 
not more than seven days at tlie samoiliours. 
In nou-te.xtile factories and worksb0|>8 employ¬ 
ment for Wiimen and young persons liegins at 
6 A.M., 7, or 3, and ends respectively at 6 v.m., 

7, and 8 ; Saturdays 6 a.m. to 2, 7 to 8, or 

8 to 4 P.M. Meal times, one and a half hours 
except on Saturday, half au hour. Continuous 
cmployineiit for live hours riiquives half an 
hour interval for meal. Childi’en may only be 
eniidoyed cilheiv iiiornin^ or • ‘‘tawoou, but, if 
two hours are allowed for 'g,j^^may be em- 
ployeil alternate days. They may not bo 
employed for tho same time or day for more '* 
than seven days. Sjiorial provisions apply io 
print, bloachiug, and dyeing works, and ibr 
women’s woikshups. The ustial^iank holldtiiys 
or fiUstituted days are obligatory. Tl^’e are 
also special provisions which apply to special 
trades, uvortime, night w^nk, and intormitteut ,• 
otn}>loyinei[t. In coal mines tho period for ' 
which a workmah may be emploft^ belovr 



ground is sovcii hours (Act of 1919), with 
certain exception# No lM>y under fourteen, 
and no wlman or girl may 1)0 employed below 
ground. iNo child under thirteen may be em¬ 
ployed above ground. No boy, girl, or woman 
may bo employed more than hfty-f'our hours in 
any one week, or more tljJin ten horn’s in any 
one day, yor Iwtweon | I’.m. and 5 A.M., nor 
8iirftay,,nor a'l'bT 2 v.M.^SaUmlay, nor in such 
heavy worU as is likely|to cause them injury. 
Provision is made for mc|il time (Act of 1911). 
Ulbyutcs as to Ijpurs and other matters are now 
often dealt with under the Industrial Courts 
Act 1!)19. 

In some cases hours and other working con¬ 
ditions arc fixed cilher €>y a I’esolution of the 
Joint liulustrial Council f<ir the industry, or by 
formal agrocnient between employors’ associa¬ 
tions and traile uiiioim, or by iirliitration. In 
the ]»Tiilding trailcs hours are to a very large 
extent fixed by the Area Joint Councils, in 
1920 a volume [CM. l2r)J{J was publislied by 
tin M’'ii.#ry t>i' Ijaliour giving tlie standard^ 
time nates «>r wages aiid^mrs of lalumr in tlie 
.u Kingd^mii at 31st December 1920, and 
the numerous clmnges wdiieb have since taken 
place have been amiounced in the several issues 
of the Mh^kfnj of Labour Oa-.cllo, juiUislied 
monthly. 

, Part i^ii. of the Treaty of Versailles is con¬ 
cerned with liie conditions of labour and, hitrr 
alidy with the regulation of Imurs of work, 
including tliu establialinieut of a maximum 
working dav and week. It eoiistituted tlio 
lutornational Labour Ollicc at (Jeueva, whieli 
functions to a great extent iudeiieiidently of 
the League of Nations. Its governing body is 
oomfiosed of 12 |Kji‘sons reju-esentiiig Govern¬ 
ments, 6 jieiHons elected by tlie Ceiieral ( -i- 
foreiice of lle^iresentatives of the iiiembei's at the 
annual incelMig to re[)resent employers, and 
aiiothei 6 nersons to represent tlio worVors. 
At tile l.rst Conferonco, held in Washiindon, 
29t)i Octo1\er to 29th November 1920, iiuiner- 
OUB draft eonveutions and recommendations 
wore adopted. 'I'lin first eonvention regu’itcd 
the maximum liours in industries, as defined 
in article 1, ox* hiding laml trausjiort, trans¬ 
port by fl<'a aiul inland waterways, and agricul¬ 
ture, and lixed tlio said’hours at 8 in ilic day 
fiid 48 in the week, special }irovisioii being 
made for workeiw infiliifts ^lo are allowed to 
work iff to 56 Tiours without prejinlice to the 
lawful rest days. Urgent work to machinery 
or plant, and iii cases of aceidout and force 
majeiirr, is allowed in exce.ss of the limit, and,^ 
witti government saijctioii in excoj lional oa.ses, 
excess daiIy*hours may l>o .vorked, but so as 
not exceed the weekly average of 48. ^ 

^rtielo 9 coutains moJilicatious aiur con- < 
dftions apjilicablo Japan ; article 10 lixes a 
60-hour wook for factories, minc^ and certain 
railwfy mork in India; m certain iiulustnca 


in Greece the convention is^o bo bri^ight 
into force not later than ret July 1923, 
and in certain ojhers than 1st July 1924; in 
Rumania generally the convention is to bo 
brought into operation not later than 1st July 
1924 ; otherwise it was to como into force 
generally on 1st July 1921, It did not ajiply 
to China, Pei-sia, or Siam. It w^as to be 
a])plied to such colonies, jirotcctomtes, and |m) 8- 
sessions as were not self-governing, where 
applicable with or without luodllications. 

'Phe same conference adopted a dmft conven¬ 
tion on the employment in industry of young 
persons at night, ivith certain exceptions, the 
minimum age being for most purposes fixed 
at 18. 

At the second session, bebl at Geneva, 15tli 
Juno to 10th July 1920, the (Conference ailoptod 
a recommendation on the limitation of hours 
m the fishing industry and iniainl navigation, 
and a <lraft e<mvi!ntioii fixing tlie age of em¬ 
ployment of eliildien at sea at the miminum of 
14. At the third session, licld trom 2r>tli 
Oetolicr to 19lh November Dt21, the Conference 
uiIojiUhI a convention win'cli foibailc tJie em¬ 
ployment of childieii ninler 14 in agiieiiltmc, 
exceed outside seliool liours, and only so as 
not to prejudice their attendanee at school; 
but for piaulical instruction light agricultural 
work was pormitted so as not to reduce the 
annual period of seliotil attendance under 8 
months. It also adopted recoiiiincndatioiis oil 
night work of women in agriculture, ou night 
w rk of children aiul young jiersons in agricul¬ 
ture, on weekly rests, and a convention fixing 
tlu* minimum age of young persons em])loyed as 
Ktokci’s or triiimieis to 18, exe^ept in the coastal 
trade of India and Ja|ian, and vessels not 
mainly projiclled liy steam. 

Information as to tlio ad^iptiou of rouvoii- 
tious, etc., is given in tlie OJirial liiilldhi, 
Vol. v. No. 8, whicli is kept up to date. 

The fourth session was summoned to meet at 
Geneva 18tli October 1922. 

Snov-iiouns. By ehuplcr iii. of the Statutes 
of 1912, the Sliops Regulation Acts, 1892 to 
1911, were consolidated. By its main pro¬ 
visions no shop assistant can be employed 
on at least one day a week after half-jiast one. 
tutorials for meals were seliwluled, but those 
do ifot*ap])ly if all assistants arc resident 
meinbors of the employer’s family. No young 
peinon {i.e. a jicreon under 18) can be employed 
more ibaii 74 bourn, including meal times, in 
any one week, whetlier at the same place or 
not. Tliis ajiplies to wholesale sliops and 
^arelu)USQ|. One ft.'at to c^ejjy.fcmale assistant 
huu'it ho prodded. • 

Snui»-oi.osiNa. By the same Act all shops, 
with some cxee|»tions, must he «plosed at one 
o’clock on at least onc*^ day in the week ; 
but the holiday before or after a wlwlc bank 
holiday niaj^lie exempted at llio wish of the 



cinpk>yer. Pr6|i8iou is ma<le lor tiie varying 
iiicklouce of closing by means of oinlcra made 
by the local mithovity. Thff-weekly holiday 
may bo suspended by the local authority ol a 
holiday I'osovt for not more tluiii 4 uiontlis. 
Special provisions aj>])ly to nmltiplo shops and 
the Tost Ollico. The Act applitfs to Kngland 
and to Sc(ttlandand Ireland with the necessary 
modifications. The trades wholly exenii)h*d 
from the weekly holiday are : (1) retail sale of 
hitoxi(!ating Ikpiors. (*2) of n-lreshiiients, (JJ) 
of motor, cycl(‘, and Hircraft Mipi*lies and 
ac.ces8ories to travelleis, (4) sali‘ (d uewsjtaj'ors 
and pci’iodieaK, (^;>) of urti(des of a perishable 
nature, (b) lubaeet) and sinokei’s requisileH, (7) 
railway bookstalls, (S) sale of nic<lie.ines ainl 
appliancoH, (1») retail trade subsidi.uy or 
aneillaiy to an exhibilion of show. Tlio hades 
e\<‘iiil'i irotn (siily elosifig aio (])(2)tor cnii 
smnplioii on tlie piemisi's, business at a r:iil\si'\ 
lefieslnnent loom, (1) (b) (7) (^) ami Tost 

Ulliee business. 

Dining the uar nllier closing orders were | 
made on certain tra<ies under the f)o\\eis eon- 
ferred hy the Dideime of the Ivealin Acts. 
Those liav(‘ mov lapsed. w. A. B. 

JjKASli.* For short tenancies it in (juite 
usual to have what is termed an agreement for 
a lease, which i.s not under seal, ami which for 
all jiractical purposes operaU'S as if it were a 
lease, except that, not being under seal, the 
obligations expire in six years from their 
incidence, while covenants can bo put in action 
within twenty years. 

Since the jiassing of the Conveyancing and 
liaw of TvojKaly Act, IHHl, where a person is 
expressed to convey as “ hcncficial owner” tlio 
{(blowing covenants by liiiii are implied: (1) 
that he is eiilitleil to convey ; (‘2) that the 
lasscc shall have quiet cnjoynu'iit; (d) that 
there is iioincnmbiauce; (l)lhaihewill furtlicr 
assure the lessee in his lea,s(< if re(|uired. In a 
conveyance of leasclndd property the e.xim'sscil 
beneficial owner iniplicilly (Covenants'-that the 
k'aHj is good. The same Act contained restric¬ 
tions ami relief against lorfeiture of leases, and 
among otlnn* things obliged the lessor first to 
serve notice on the lessee of the breach com¬ 
plained of r(5(piirnig him to leincdy it, if of 
such a ch.iractcr, and in all cases rc({niring thiJ 
lessee to make; (iompeasatioii in mom^. * This 
l eiie.fdid not ujtpl} to cosmnauts or com! iI ions 
against assigning, iimouletting, <*i ])arling with 
tiio possession of the land, but tins exception 
is Te|)eal(!<l by tbe Law ot Trojierty Act, l!r22 
a "H), which comes into force on 1st January 
1 ‘2.'). T>y ilio.l»Ll^;r Act a'< (mirac^^inder se^;,! 
is to bind tin; l«hid as wdl as tlie*per.son of the* 
contractor (§ 96). w. a. n. 

LLASEHQl.U TflOTKltTY.* A further* 
step in the enri’'»nchi8eTnciit of leaseholds was 
taken liy llie Act of ^1920, c. 56, which 
auilfulscs. the compulsory purcha^so of tl»e sites 
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womhip under lease.s, umb-rlfesc's i agreements 
for lives or a lile (*r lor llie oiT teim <»f 
twenty-one yearn or more, nhethei deformiiiablo 
on a life or lives or not. A “ pku'- of worship” 
iueUidos burial-grounds, fMuiday or »Sabliuth 
schools, earetakeis' and niiui''eis' houses 
’itfeichcd to or u-'eil jf\ euniiA'L 'ii^witli and 
held upon the same 1 rifds as a ph* . of*voi“iip. 
By §ll*i of tl»c LaJof Trop(‘rlv*Act. 1U22, 
le'asi's which me iKfpetnally i< movable are 
conveiteil into leases lor 20QP \eavs. Tffs 
Act eomes into force on 1st Janna y 1925. 

Tin re Is still a strong niovem-'il in i.ivour 
.li the enfrancliiseinent ot U mebn'I-., it being 
lu’ld that a Ims'IioM # a more d“'n.dt!«- form 
of ]>roperjy. paiti(tnlaily lor lious' pn-juiry in 
towns. IsMsehold liollsrs ill ii- eoUlllty, 
apatt flom (arndioimes, a'e irdi qUeui. It 
appeals voiy doiiblhd it the t n'uioehisepieut. 
ol leasehold farms would b-- Iicmlnial to ftm 
tenant, who would Ibeli be oMi-^ed to -lob ;i 
rlaige portion ol bis eipibd iii tin l^^eb- m «ti’ 
jo bonow on molIg.tjtV. b-aviiig him oibei with 
insullieieni working *-apilal. li*'- gi*<tL 

in.i)oiity of farms are held on vtjy .shoit 
tenancies, too short foi enlramdjisement. 

A remarkable intertcrenee with eemminic 
laws was cHected hy the Increase of Bent and 
Mortgage InteiTsl (Kcstimdions) 1920, 

(repealing previous Acts of 1915, 19L^, and 
1919), jmssed to protect tenants of small 
proiiertiea and mortgagees from tbe sudden 
change in vahu's occasioned by the cconoinio 
changes due to the war. In leHjM-et of busim-ss 
premises, tlm Act lap'-etl on 24th June 1921 ^ 
hut as rcgaids dwelling-houses, i(, has bet n 
ox^-mhid to 21th June 192:’>, and in a moditb d 
form may be rurther extemled. It applies 1o 
properties of the animal Nairn* of £10.^. in tin* 
Metrojiohlun I’oliee Dislii't (inelmling the 
City of London), of.f'AO in Seollaml, and 178 
elsewhere (inelmling IreUml). It pmteels 
tenants who have paid ttieir rent‘d although 
th(‘ir legal tenancies \(-ml(l olheivvisc h.i'c 
expired or been det'-rniined, boih (rom Cj' -t 
inent and inereasc (»f rent b-yoiul intef‘<-M on 
strimtural improNfiiieiits, ilie amount of in¬ 
creased lati's ov< r those of tbd Aovust];*14, 
]tlus ir» per emit on Rm net r-nt as on 4lh 
August 1914, and 25 i <.ent where the lap.K 
lord is resjKiiisiHe tbr^’lic vh<dc tc|siir.:. 
Furnished houses must not be . at niffl'e tliaii 
25 per cent a'oove ibo normal ]Molit ifrotn an 
imaginary Idling ending on 8rd AugUHl 1914. 
j^Tlie landlord may, bow ever, iveovcr posBcssion 
I if he K‘(|uUos it for the occupation of hii^sclf 
or an employee on satisfying tll% Court that 
theiy "xists aUcniativo acconnnodatiou avajjahb 
for ttic tenant, hut this is not necossary^jn] 
where the tenant beo^uiiie ^ch as omployeoV 
tbe landlord^; (2) where tbe honso is ro(|uiroi 
for an agricultural iVorkcv; (3) wlier«ili<daud 




Uj* iu.s^mii>acioii m consequence of 
i!8 wur^sorvir.., and (1) where the landlord 
l'i‘(«inu! inch r; times (oo coiiit)liottted for 
detail. 

Similar jiost war legislation was passed in 
H(‘Veral olltcr fountrios. w. A. n. 

Td‘:UOY-liK^\ULIl<:^T«pAnL (1813-19]6), 
wli®sc in tiler •u.H a I’l^ feet and Deputy under 
honis njiljpjK iiianiec'l a daugliter of Alicliel 
('lieyilu-r, aijtl ' cn'did his father-in-law as 
l^-olyssor of Poliiii.il ifeonomy at the College 
de#raiii'e ill 1^79. lie had alremly founded 
in 1873 the Kroiunnis/cfrunraift, wliich he edited 
with great siiri ess Uironghont the rest of his 
life. riis ]irii!ilic wirings jiassed through 
inai^ editions, mid liis rejmtalion in jmblic 
nml (“oiuijieieial limuiee stooil very high in 
fi'i'iieh eiielr.^. His piiiieijial works arc: 
ftWhiwchfs irnititinlqiieH mr Ics (jumra roa/m- 
^ ()9 ; j^e. Tracail ilrs feuiinrfi an 

A .V*’ Hi'o’Jr, J873 ; /ji Colonimlion chez 

j/ig^/vj/cv, 187-1 ; Traiiti tie la HcttJlccJ 
if's ji.iaiiir'i, 187 (>; Ks.^n^Hr hi r^rtUion de^ 

ISSO ; ir i"o//(J7Tr?.s-Hi/-, 1884 ; ' 

woW7vi/’r<‘>rs'/i?iir//(/;Mr, 1889; TraiU ' 

1895. He Iwlonged to 
Fnmeli seliool of frec*trade “ 

His wiitiugs are able and 
a atrong bias in favour of^ 
h» igMAst state regulation. / 
adopted a conservative atti 
.fl^iderable power of analysis and expowl 

I^Ot.BEAULIEU, PiKBM 
son of the welUlcnown economist, Tnul Lcroy- 
rieaulieu, assisted his father in editing llio 
F.coiwiiiiKtc frani'ais from 1805, and heeaine Pro¬ 
fessor at t)io Ecjile hhre des seiencos jKiIitiqnea 
in 1003. He was a iiienihor of tlie Clianiber 
ofDepuiies from 1000 to 1014. lie was killed 
in n<‘ti''n during the (Ircat War. He wrote: 
Lf!^ NuniyJIcx auifhi-sa.nmiir.'iy 1807; 

La- /\i iiornUaii dc VAaii'y 1900 ; h's Ktaiii-Jjiiis 
an A'A'*^sjV'c'A’, 1901 ; Lea Liijiofs d lea rcrnius 
en France, en .dmdrferrc, ct en Jfh'iiiaqne, 
19M. Jt. n. 

LKXIS, WlMtKi/. (1837-1911), Professor of 
Political Eeononiy at Strasburg 1872, I'orpat 
1874, 1'Yeibiirg-im-Uresg*!! ]87d, llreshm 1884, 
G^tUingen 1887-1912, edited with Conrad the 
Johrbn.ch and Ifm^irarferh^li of Politieal 
Eoonoinifc and IWiticiil Science. He was ro* 
a)K)Usil>le nuiinly foi the sections of eurreney, 
fmauco, and statistics. He is best known by 
bis invesligations into the statistics of ^lojada- 
tion •nd the ratio of iho sexes : Elnhiiimg in. 
die Tficorif der J>ero/K''r'/nais!a(it,fiL‘, 1875 ; 
Ear ThcorU d>'r MaestRnersrhelnnnq in dcr 
mejisSUchniGcadhrhaff.^ 1877 ; Ahhandlu^ijni 
zm^hcoric dcrJJccbll'crnttij. - nml MorahUitistik, 
1903. • 

IjLQJ'D. Thclliiv. Wn.i.mM K(is*l'En, KK.S. 
(1794-18.5^^was educated at Wcstniiiister and 


Christcbnrch, Oxfonl, at winch university he 
was DruminondeProfe^or of Political Economy 
1835-37. Ho discusses the question of utility 
and value. In this lie antieijiated “inovo than 
a genoratiou before its rediHeovisy by Jev(.»n.s, 
Mknoeii, and Walras” the thi-ory of mar¬ 
ginal utility. He considers that not only can 
value not bo intriiLsio, but llie utility of an 
object i.s not intrinsic any more tlian value. 
Utility, like value, is jir(slicale<l of an object 
with I'crcreiicc to the v.ants of mankind. 

With reg.ard to value he, holds “the, proud 
position of having been tin* first thinker in any 
country to advance what is known to-day a.s 
the marginal theory of valm;, and to explain 
the dopendenei- of value, on niaigimil utility.” 

Tlie comjilete list of Lloyd’s published Oxford 
lectures is lus follow's :— 

Tn\t Lech/res <m the Cheeht to J^ifadulion, 
delivered hefote the. Vuhrrsiiy of Oxford in. 
Mirhadinofi TcnnJ.S'Sf Oxford, ]8oV ,.—A Lechne 
on the, Fotion oj' ynlnc n.s dia/inffiiifilndile vot 
j^dy from Utility, hut also from I 'n/ve in liirhanije., 
before the Viiirersity of Oxford in 
' linaa Term. 1HS8, Oxford, ]884.~7'b7fr 
on Poor Laws, delivered before the, 
* ‘ rd in Michadvins Tenn 18S//, 

Lectures on Poor Laxes^ 
mm'sit^of Oi^ord in SUary 
, 18^.^— Txdo Lectures on tlU 
^axDs, and one Lectwre on Rent^ 

■ ym/y of Oxford inMichaelmaa 
^^^^^JjM^-Lectut'es on Population^ 
Valxie, deliiered in ike 

University of Oxford during the, years 1832,1833, 
1834, 1833, and 1830, London, 1837. 

[8co notice in “On sonic neglected British 
Economists,” by Profe<,Ror K. R. A. Solignian, 
Economic Jovrind, London, 1903.] 

LONOEIETJ),* MonNTTFOKT (1802-1884). 
We may quote in addition to the notice on 
Longlicld on p. 640 from Professor Seliginan’a 
rcfci'cnce to his wi itings. “ Loiigtield’s general 
theory ofiValue is noteworthy, in that he not 
only puts very lu idly the iiiflnenco of cost of 
production upon Ihcsnpply side of the equation 
lietw'rcn aujiply and demand, but calls attention 
to the demand side as well.” He exponuda 
“ the doctrine of marginal ihunand. It is this 
jjiargiual idea which he ajqdiea to the sujiply 
side oStl« schedule as well, and which results 
in his most characteristic contribution to 
economics.” In his writings “wc havo an 
exposition of the theory of marginal cost, as 
well as that of marginal demand. It is in the 
theory of prolita and interest that we find the 
^amdh'ution^mt only^iif the ^iM'ginal idea, but 
•T the prodiittivity idea as v(^ll, tlnis com- 
billing to form the conception of maiginal 
^woduetivity." « 

ProfesaovSeligniancontinues: “Thedisi-overy 
of Ibo marginal productivity theory of tuterest 
is not Longlield’s only^laim to distinction. In 
liis theory of^fages ho also inai'ks a decided 



advance.” According to him, the correct theory 
limy he summed up in the statonont that “ the 
wages of tlic laiKinrer depend upon the vnhie. 
of his labour, and not on his wants whotlier 
natural or acquired.” 

Space docs not allow us to quote further from 
Professor Seligman’s remarks on Longdeld ; he 
is also moutioned by Mr. Cannan, who states in 
reference to his originality, that LongfioM in 
his Dublin lectures “ignores altogether tlio 
doctrine that wages depend on the pro]»orti<)n 
between ca]dtal and pojudation,” and while ei»u* 
sideriiig that Longlield ha.s not comjdelely 


MACDONELL, Siu John (1846-1921), 
best known as a juri.st and writer on inler- 
national law, wrote a Surt^ij of Pditicai Eemv- 
0 ) 11 . 1 /. 1871, which shows ability and originality. 
He was well informed u}»on economic questions, 
and a good example of his sanity of judgment 
will be hmud in a }iaper contributed by him to 
vol. 6 of the J’rorerdiuijs of the VoUliml Eroti- 
omt/ Otiib, ll»21. At the time of his deatli ho 
was King’s Kiuneiubraiicer of the Supreme 
Court. Interesting obituary notices iip|>eaied 
in the Eco)W)nir Jovrml for .luno 1921. H. h. 

MACLEOD, TIkniiy Dunning (1821-1902), 
M.A., Cambridge, and barrister (1849), writer 
on banking ami ecomunios, was a man of vigor¬ 
ous personality, with much industry and liisLori- 
cal knowledge, but of mediocre judgment. 

The whole or parts of some of Macleod’s works 
were reissued under new titles. His most «s< liil 
publication was Jddiono,)'// of PoUtmd Erononiii. 
hiofjTo.phlcnU hif'liitfjrfiphit til, hifiloiii'al.. oml pro •/ 1 , 
f/iiy 1866, vol. i large. 8vo. ^ only appealed. 
In 1878 ho ailvorlised a second eililJon of vol. i., 
and stated that vol. ii. eoiiiph ting the work wiis in 
progress. Five editions were ]Mtlili.shed ol liis 
Theory and Pm'Jire of /ianl'iny, 1st, 185r»*.''6 ; 
2nd, 1866; 3rd, 1876; 4th, 1883-86 ; .^)ih, 
1892-93, 2 vols. 8vo. An Itall.an traiHlation wjw 
proilnecl in the JUhlioieea dell' KconviniHOj 1879. 

lie also wrote The Elemoif-s if PolUkol Econoui/fy 
18.'j8, 8vo. The second eilition was entitled Tht 
Princijdes of Eeonufnic Philosophy, 1872-75, \ol. 
i., vol. ii. part 1, 2 vols. 8vo (severely critici.sud 
by Clifle Tje.slie, translated in the PIU. did- 
V EcAtimnisifi ); the third edition was called Th • 
ElcnuanU of ICeonowics, 1881-86, 2 vol>t srt.. 8vo. 
}>efmit.ion'and Eaivre. of th^. Scieriee. of Pnli/ieal 
Economy was a paper re.:ul at Cambridge 1862. 
Elements if liankiwj, 1878, 7tb cd. 1883, »in. 
8vo. Economics for Jhvjinvers, 1878, 5tli ed. 
1899, Sm. 8vo. Ixdures on Predil and lUmhiny, 
delivered at request of Intlitnte of Hankers in* 
Scotlaml, 188^, *<)n, (ho Ecienrcd'of 

EconmnicH was reatl before the Manchcslcr 
Statistical Society 1887. The Theory of Credit, 
1889-91, 2 vftla 8vo, 2nd e<1. 1893-97, 2 vols. id 
3, 8vo, reissued in one vol. 1898, 8vo. Address 
to (h'^fierviee C mmismiTiers on the Teachiny of 
Eionomics In (he Civil Se.rvux. 1892, folio. Hi- 
mtaUiinn^ ist aud^2uil t;d.'^vo (enlargement 


mastered the aubjoct, ho ro^iarks that “his 
, theory shows a great advance on that ff Janies 
Mill, Kicardo, and M‘Ciillocli." [S^ notices 
on tliesc writens.] Again, in regal'd to profit as 
discussed by .1. S. Mill, Camiau remarks that 
Longficld “hail approached far nearer to a true 
appreciation of the cAiws whicl^. determine the 
rate of profit.” ? * f 

[K. U. A. Seliginan, “liu some negkt/.ted British 
Economists,” Jiconoini\\ Journal, 1903. — E. 
Cannan, A Ilidory of the Thcurifs tf Product,itu 
anti JPistribalion in Eiv/Ush Political Econimy 
from 1770 to 18/,S, London, 1893.] 

« 

of ch. vii. of Theory of Credii). Cre^ham's^Law 
and Vdmetdlism in France {180S‘74) were two 
pamjdilvts i.ssued by the Gold Standard Defence 
Association, 189.5. Ifislory of lianHng intCrent 
Britain, i>eing vol. ii. of History of Banking i.i^U • 
Katiotis, 1896. The. History of Ket^nomics, 1896, 
Svo.. Credit, jiapcr n*afl before National Liberal 
''Club, 1897. hnlittn Cuwnc!/, 1898,8f7o. Draft 
Tmliiltve Scheme for ‘»e>tnrmg a Cold Cun^ncy to 
hidia, 1898, privately priutcl, loUo. n. B. 

MARTIN, JdUN Binnui.vn (1841 - 97). 
Educatcil at Harrow and Exeter College^ 
Oxford, be entered tlic Banking House ja 
Lombard Street with which his family have aO' 
long been connected, at an early age. !As.sidtioua' 
in bis business duties even to the minutest 
detail—tlius when bis turn came roiiml he was 
most careful to atleml to the uuloeking the 
safe of a morning at 9 A.M., as his fatlier and 
uiic,le,s hail done liolbrc him uuil as his p.ai‘t.ncr8 
did — lie yet found lime 1<» work on many 
subjcclt' o( public interest coumielod with his 
proli'SHion, llis paj>**r <jn “ Our Gold Coinage.,” 
!8S2. ail ai*Ic .slalistical iinjiiiry into its do- 
fccli\c condition at the time, with extremely 
careful statements showing the depreeiatiou of 
the coinage from 1817, the date when our gold 
coinage was resumed in its ]>rcscnt fwm, fmlowcd 
as it was by another paper in 1883 on the same 
.subject by the present writer, was of great servioo 
in ju'oinotiiig tlie recent reform of the gold 
currency. Thi.s paper appeared in the Journal of 
the. Panl'ers Institute, ti> wliich, ns well as to the 
Journal of the Itoyal litalisticnl Soekty, lie was 
a frcipient and valued contributor. Ho \^8 
rresident of the^A^t-nara^ Socii^^at the time 
of bis death. His article or ' luie fisolution 
of our Banking System” in Economic 
Jonnud for 1891 is a very able sketch of the 
gi’owth of the linsiness, written os it only could 
have been by a man who had an accurate 
knowledge both of the history the past and 
of the ])racttco of present tiin(». this 
Dictionary ho contributed the artifie on 
lliispoNDKNTiA BoNDs. Whwi tho 83ijtor 
asked him to wr ite this Article, lie felt there 
was hardl/ any other man in th^O^ who 
could have uudortakcu It. 


The most important work by John Biddulph 
Martin was “ The ” hi 1/ynibard Slreett 

the premt^es where the business of the firm is 
still corriill on, the history of the Baulcing House 
which was at one time the pro)>crty of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, whose crest, the Grasshopper, the name 
commemorates. The family of MavUn has long 
been connected ^s Golds^iiflis with the City. Sir 
RiJiard^Martih was Lorti Mayor of bondoii in tho 
Armada yo.jr, 1588-81>, a/ul again in 1.593-94, and 
tho name has long been (ouspiouous in the annals 
(^Lombard Street. TlieA^olume is a most iuturost- 
ingirccord, botlf of families (connected with the 
business of banking and of tlie rise and ])rogress 
of tho business itself. 

MAZZOLA, Vgo (1863-1899), was born at 
Halves and died at Ccflirmayenr. The son of 
a merchant, he had been accustomed to see the 
application of economic laws ever since his 
childhood. He studied economics at Maples, 
n^dttr Professor Giccono and from the works of 
Pr. Keuraua, taking his degree at an age at 
which most otlmrs arc only lieginiiing to^pro- 
parc ('‘r iR Possessing mostiruMleni language# 
—irri!uding Dutch—am^jjifto.dwitli uiicoinmou 
iil^eihgcnco, IhcGoveiument Ji])])ointe«l him, at 
the age of twenty-two, to study the ijiicstioii 
of workmen’s insuranee by the SUvto. For this 
olijcct ho went in 1HS4 to licrliii, where he had 
ibo privilege of ationding the lectures of Iho- 
ft'.ssor A»Wagner. II is liist book, oii Imurnttcc 
of H'tii'kinenj vas publialicd by tlie Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry, and (Commerce, and 
was c.on8iden‘d as <-xhaustivc. He was early 
apjK)int<“d to the ebair of peditieal economy in 
the small university of Camerino, teaching tlu'ro 
public finance ami statistics besides political 
coomm y. A (•ou’ iiiee<l frcc-lriwler, be iimlov- 
took li. M’fito the “ (’hroni<[no(liislor' of 
current events) for tlie (ihnialc (htjU- Ecv.to- 
niisii, which ho had bought with a coiijilo of 
friends. His elironielcs were as uilty amt 
caustic as i*‘ llAsrui’ had rc;i]»poarcd to write 
then?, an^ naturally gaiic'd for him as nany 
cneiuies as friend.s. Not content with writing 
chronicles, he M'ould travel all over lUiy de¬ 
livering speeches, liis seienlilie aetisity was 
principally roused by financial pioblcms, vi/. 
the alterations in economic e{pnlibrium through 
governmental iutorfer«‘ptH), in the shape of taxa¬ 
tion and of public s(‘j viccs sub.stituled for pri vatx> 
enterprise. A book on tlic FiLnihimnit.nl l>oi.a. 
of Pj^ic Phu^-'c #ptained ftr him tlio chair of 
finance at Pavia, where Oo^sA was toaiduug 
political economy. The s’uldon death of 
Ma7:7ola's father obliged him to bi’cak olV 
big scientific w'ork for more than two year:# 
in oixlor t^ unravel the ihLricatc allairs of 
a wholesale cloth im|porter. Disca.se began 
to tfhdcrmino his health. Wlion he rott%nod to 
^Jlcntific work ho wrot<' on German coloiiisa-* 
tiou in tho Polisl provinces of V*‘9ssia. His 
boo]^ was republished by the Miaistry of Agri¬ 
culture,'Industry, and Commerce as a guwlc 
* a 


for and to supply materials fjr those who are 
interested in internal colonisation in Italy 
(Sardinia and Bivcral rcgiojis of the south of 
Italy). His last book was on Progremve Taxa- 
iion, in which Im shows, by historical analysis, 
that theoretical principles have, as a mtitter of - 
fact, always had very little to do with it in 
coinjiarisoii with political forces which have 
decided its accej)taiico or rejection. Besides 
his books, Mazicola baa left two excollciit mono¬ 
graphs, one on Fiscal MunopolUs and one on 
the Land Tax. IncreJising ill-licalth put an end 
to his activity before he was thirty-six. Ho 
was considered the ahle.st of the younger Italian 
econoinists of his time, . M. r. 

MKAK,* FKEQUKNTIAL (in Statistics). 
This form of average proposed by Fechner, and 
called by him Dirhlcsler' Wnth^ is delcmiincd 
by the frequency of occiuTenco. ‘‘ If we arrange 
the data according to tluur value or quantity, 
and then divide this scries into cqnal ^portions, 
a certain unevenness of distrihution will ho 
notioeahle ; if we then take tho most crowded 
jportion and from it its central item, we shall 
obtain a value which, in cerliiiu cases, may bo 
uspil as the rojireseiitativc of the whole series, 
it being the one which actually occurs more 
frequently than any otiicr” [see Avkiiaoe; 
Mode, in Statistics, Appendix]. 

[See Krust G. F. Gryzanov.ski, “On Collective 
Phenomena and the Scientific Value of Statistical 
Data,” Puliliailmts of the. Avierican Erono’inic 
Association, August 1906.] 

MENGKHjDu. Anton (18-11-1906), wa.sl)orn 
at Mauiow in Galicia ami ilicil at Kome, being 
the youngest of throe brother.s, all of them 
writers on social and economic (jiiestioii.s, of 
vhom the eldest, Maximilian, was a member of 
the Austrian Beiehsratli, uii<l the youngest, 
Carl, w;is one of the most eidehiated champions 
of the ileductive agaimst tlie historical school. 
Aiitou was trained as a jurisconsult at Vienna 
University, and after obtaining the right of 
Private* Leiduring in 1872, and becoming 
JVofe./^or E-Ntmoi-dinary in 1874, was in 1877 
elected Professor of Civil IVoeedure, which ]»08t 
ho held until he retired on a jponsioii in 1899. 
Ilia carli’^st publications ajipareutly dealt solely 
with legal procedure, but bo soon turned his 
^ mind to tho treatment of social problems from 
theit puistic aspect, and tho i»ublicatiou in 
1886 of his first and perhajis greatest economic 
xvork, Jfas llcchi anf dcii vollni ArhriUn'trag in 
gm'hicMHchci’ Parstcllm'f, marked the comple¬ 
tion of tho change. This work was translated 
into several languages, and in 1890, in “The 
Civil jyul the Non-pgpfcftied Classes,” he 
orituMsed tlie proposed Bill ffir a code of civil# 
law for the German Empire. Ilia ))racticAl 
influence, indeed, was ,not eofdined to this 
measure, but is vibible in tlio German Statute 
Book geucrally and* in two AustriaiT Statutes, 
Civil Proc(j(lyre, 1895, and Civil Executions, 



189Q| In 189a he became Koctor of Vienna 
Univerflity, and chose “The Social Ih-obloins of 
Jurispru<li!iice ” as the subject cjf his ilektorals- 
rede. On his retirement from the Cliaiv of 
Civil Law in 1809 ho became Honorary 
Vrofeaaor of the Tjaw of Civil Procedure and of 
the PliiIoso]iliy of Law ; and ho has left some 
further works on social and ethical theory, and 
an niiimhlishod mainiscript on “ Politics for tlic 
People.” lie dic<l at Uome in Fchrnary lOOG. 

The combination in l)i*. Moiij'cr of le^'al 
training and legal methods with socialistic 
opinions ami sympatliies enabled liim to give 
birth to a new typo of jiiiistic socialism. He 
never wholly cciiscd to be a jiinsconsiilt, and as 
a result h<j subjects the projects of his party to 
a severe and impartial tliongh sympathetic 
analysis, lii the introduction to his chief work 
hodcclaros “a juridical elaboration of socialism 
to be the most imjimtaiit task of modern jmis- 
prudence, llio right accomjjlishment of wlii<'h 
will materially assist the peaceful refonn of our 
social conditions,” and lie dosjjaired of juncli 
pructiwil aehicvomoiit until “ socialistic theoiios 
arc laid down .as bare legal conceptions <lcnuded 
of the endless economic and socialistic literature 
which foriji their main contents.” Ihia llcdit 
was, indeed, intended (►y its autlujr to l>e the 
“ frugnjcnt” of a synthesis of socialism as a body 
of legal rules ; but this work imlbrtunatcly was 
never comjdetod. This as])eet, Imwevcr, was 
not so much that of the piaciical jurisconsult 
as based on the ))hilosophy of law ; for, as Pro¬ 
fessor Foxwell (s(ie below) points out, it was not 
legal rules {lex, loi\ geset-S) but ideal riglit {jus, 
ilroif, with which Mengei dealt. “To him 
jurlspnidener, was tncrely a reflection of tradi¬ 
tional legal customs, hut th;- u w ])hi1osopliy, 
the jtjnsprudence of the have, nots, was in Ids 
opinion the real science of socialism ”; and to 
the su]>port of such a system all his puljlishcd 
works have in sonns form ot‘ other been devoted. 

The innucnce of this slandanl is nms^marked 
when wc come to his cisniomic method, winch is 
as critical and analytic as the most pnKiise 
could desire. Das ]Whl, his chief w’ork, is 
imrtly abstract in character, but the remainder 
of it is liistorical. The former method is found 
in his analysis of the main socialistic dochinc 
of the Right to the whole produce of labour, ^ 
and in tracing the development of lliil all 
defects of reasoning and Iiisuflicieiicy of research 
obtain short shrift. On the North German 
Sch(»ol he is particularly severe, de.scril)ing their 
method as “subversive of all rules of historical 
j' "'rch and resulting in a constantly increas¬ 
ing dead-weight of^i^rors and mi8confi;i>tions.’lr/ 
lA)i analysis of Ibme of tlie cidcT socialistic 
doctrines leads him to the conclusion that they 
are mutually incomjKvtjhlc, and he adjudges tlie 
Right to Suhsistern;,* to bo tlic more iinjKjrtant 
claim, to tfldch thcr Ubre thp h’ight to the Whole 
iVodtmt must give way. Tlio rrs|,or the liook 


tiaces historically the origin ^tho latter theory 
fr(»m tlic earliest English ana PrenclijSoclaliKts 
—Godwin, Halt., Thomi-hon, amk the SU 
»Simonian.s(scc iSr. Simon) —wltose originality he 
vindicates against tlie Nortluini Gorman School 
and the jalforing of Makx and Kodiuciitiis, wlio 
liorrowed the theory ftoiu them without acknow¬ 
ledgment. “ To mei»,’^ho wrote,* “ hoif'in 
tlicir lives besides othu' porseculions flic giief 
of being unaj)picci.ate(i' and forgotten, there is 
at least due the justli^ of immort..ilily as 
originators of world-moving thdiiglits.” < 

Unlike liis hi'oihcr Carl, Anton Monger eoii- 
trilmtcd little or iiotliing to Die pure tln-ory of 
ceononti(5s ; but liis W'o^k gave him a jdaoo of 
liis OW'D as the foiuuler of Juristic Sooialisn^ in 
which he has had no prominent (bllowor, and 
iTuiispiudenee itself has boiiofitod by this 
comu'ction w'ith Socialism. Tln^ Ikn tJbrhf, 
it.scir, ProfcssorFoxwolbsays, is “amosl f<‘lii*i\(|ps 
and vigoioiis study of Die lnstoiic.il ev<dutioii 
of syciah.sl doctrine. . . . 1-lro.ul buj^sk<‘lchcd 
%ilh singular aeemaey of loiiniiugf’ “The 
jiutleni of a feailiss flVinker who sliriiiks from 
no eonse([ii(‘ni-es, of a vnn tn-hcai ff-d advoc.ite*of 
the non piojiertied elasses,” w'rotc Mr. V’ictor 
Graetz in the Kconomic Jourmil. His works 
were:— 

Das Hechi avf den mllen Arbeilserfrag in 
(jesehli'IdlU'hcr Durdel/ini;/, 1886-1891 ; trans¬ 
lated into English wiUi introduction by Professor 
Foxwell, 1899. —(hdarlUrn zur I'hrirhlmnj cincr 
cidgcnossi'ichm Unehschule. lierJi/s- and Sfaafs- 
V'tssoisrhoft, 1899.—/>a,v binfinlirhe Jleehi und 
die hesildosen VolksUassen, 1890.- T>ie siciiden 
Aufj/tdieu de.r ilechtswissr.iisi-huff, ILcktoratsiedc, 
189.'^).— Ni'tie Slanislchje, 1903.— A'euc t<itlnih'hi'C, 

--Volk‘>j)hUtih (ii: inauu'Cii))t) ; aiul two 
articles, “Sozialismus mid der So/iaijiolitik in der 
Zukiuifi,” 1887; “J'le soziale Ftewegung mnl 
Kultnrwelt,” 1899. 

[See Professor Foxwell’s Introduction to M. E. 
Tanner’s Translation of Ikis Reeht, London, 181)9.— 
Ijiiigi ('ossa, hUnshiclinn to (he Study itf l*olitical 
A’f;oarjj;j?/,Rngli.sli Translation, 1893.— /Af 
huch de^' Stoafsieissensehnften (Jena, 1900) for 
Biograjdiy by Josef Slaiiiinhaminer, and JCcnnomio 
JiHimal-, June 1906, for obituary notice by Victor 
Graetz. — Jiihrbv'h far Nallowilokononiie und 
Slatistik, 1888, by A. Adler ; 1890, by E. Loening j 
and Gustav Solmioller in Vuhrhvxh far (JeschirUU 
uml Vermllxmf, 1889.] n. b. D. * 

MENGER, Kaifti (184(^*192’ PmfiMBor of 
Economics at llio University of Vienna, 1873, 
was one of the founders of the Austju an SciKXili 
OF Economists {q.v.). In 1876 he was aji- 
yointed tutor in economics and shitistics tfto 
^ Prince Rudolf, and travelled with |^im to Eng¬ 
land, Fiuiice, and Switzerland, until 1878,' 
when C?e resumed liis W'ork at the Univcr.f!ty. 
In 1900 he was made a life member of 
Austrian Ujipijr House, aml^resigiicd -iiis Uni¬ 
versity chair ki ]903t 

Mengcu’ was an adherent of the 


^tffbory of 



Kinal Utility 0/.?’.) and of the Quantity 
rnEoiiY OF IliR iiinueiiexjmado itwilf 

hit in llie adojilion by AuRtria of the gold 
iUndard^ An anient colU-clor of economic 
A’ritings, ho wiw novortlielesa a strong op^KUient 
)f llic (Serinan historical school. Ilia ]»rineipal 
tvoi'ka arc: (/rnwhuLc FoU swirtucluf/lsh-Ji re, 

18,; J^r (Ihfnjaitg zar (!oIibo(i/irv»(j, 1S82; 

Tflioru’, dcs Kupii.ih, 1888; arundsaUc 
lirti'r dcr ll'iiisrhnflsirisscn- 

880, and BcUfotjc zvr Jl'dhruvffs/iruje 
mjUslmru’h-^iMif/urtt, 1892. H. H. 

MKSSKDAGLIA, Anullo (1820-1901), was 
L)orii at Villalvaiica, Verona, and died in Home. 
Threo men have been tlie direct toachei-a of 
ill^ Italian economist.^ since the rein'ual of 
ecoiioiiiic Rtndi<‘s in Italy: Cossa, Fi*;iiHAnA, 
and Wcssedaglia. H/ich of them acted in his 
own^pernil way. Cossa \V!is inconi{«irahio in 
l^Miogia|ilii<'al knowleilgc and in systematising 
economic doctiincs. I'V'irata Avas an onginai 
thinker, a creator of new knowletlge. AJesse- 
dnglia v'.fc a stalistician, a l(*gieian, a tcach(f 
oCir^thod. Hu was a#*)W woiker, and would 
a ]>roi>l(-fn he wu'-- studying for years and 
years on his clesk without being induced to 
utter an opinion. 

His publications are not numerous, bnt each of 
them Isyanie in time a standanl book of Italian 
econoMic lile.atuie. In 1890 lie ]inhH.slied a 
voluim* on public ilebts and ihe best methods of 
consolidation, htI prestiti )nihi>}ici c (fcl '/iiiifJoT 
di I'liiifiolidii-.Uinc, Milan. In 18.98 he 
hegan his dmiiogia]ihic ]iubheatiniis by Tlw 
Mi‘{/inds Ilf (In’, Thi'iir}! <\f Bupulalu'u C'msiih'ri’d' 
{ /h-lla ii'oi'io, ■ h Ha pnpi'liizunu' pn tuupaltiu'iifi- 
\<>Ho C 'Hpvtlo del '■)\>'(iuh>), Yeroiia. "I’liey were 
eontimiv.i in ISiH in an essay on Cni'.nR* I)K 
CilAMl’NKiiK, and in 18(»G*1>7 m .SVi/t/Zcs- nn Puj-a- 
htliun^ inibhshed, like the last mentioned, in tlie 
acts of the Venetian academy {P. J.dlhilo Veuetii), 
Tim gel era 1 methods ol slatistieal research «vere 
Uie Jidije t of iiitroiliietory lei ture.s to his courses 
of lectur^ ill 1872, 1874, 1S77, inihlishe<l iii the 
annals of tlie universities of I’udua and Home, and 
in the Arehino ill Tliey were ab- > the 

subject of monographs whose titles are: Mc/Iuh/s 
in Stathtien, 1879; Cniiiliiid Slah'sfics, 1879 ; 
i^ime. Prohlnns in T/woreheol and in Italian 
SUiiiMiefiy 1380; of Me'tn Ta/nt's ami 

their Ut>e in Shdidic'i, 1880 ; all publiHied in the 
Archivio di In 1881 he took up 

inoiijjlgiy proliJpni.Und wrotJone of the very best 
hooks Italian literature has on this argument, 
dividing it into two parts, The History and 
Statistics of PircioHS Afehds, and Money and 
Monetary Systems in Heneud. This jiublicatioji 


aI?lo apjie.areil in 


and was tlien apjiointed a senator. In this latter 
ijiiflUy he reported on several economic }llhject.s, 
4^10 of his reports, on the el'orm of the land tax, 
has become a .stanllard book on tl*c Ilistwy and 
Metals of ihe Cadastre., 1^82. » 

AlessPHaglia’s drift of mind would always Had 


him to a minute study of foctsj In the (p«stiou 
of land tax lie would go into the most niinnle 
Hchnical detailseof the (Cadastre (ace CadastbAL 
Shuvby) ; in nioni'lary iirohlems he would go 
into tcclmical details of banking, of mint metliodK, 
of industrial uses of metals, of cnstoiiis and 
habits of hoarding, of ))ractices in negotiating 
•Irafts, and did his best not to omit the action of 
the most minute influence. In public finance ho 
would again take into consideration not only 
positive legislation, hut also its working in real 
practice, lie was a positivist by temperament. 
Concise in speaking and writing, slow and 
niouotonons in oral lectures, he wa.s attractive in 
that he never sidd a useless thing. lie wmihl 
never imlulge in polemics, and it Avas ini]»ossible 
make him lose his temper. lie aa'jis highly re¬ 
spected liy studeiils .and colleugnes for bis great 
hreailth of knoAvIecIgc, whicli never made a person 
Avlio was speaking before liim feel sure that lie Avas 
not in the, presence of a man Avho, tlinngh remain¬ 
ing silent, knew more about the aignmeiit than 
the speaker. M. J*. 

MEYEH, Hekmann- Rudoi.i-h (1889-1899), 
born at Ericdcbcrg, dcsciilicd as a “social con- 
scnative” {Koimrrahrrr I’olksiriii), iissistid 
Hminann Wagener in journalistic uoik, sharing 
bi.s vicAAs as well as iliosc nf HoimiiJn’t's on 
cctinoinic questions. These led liim into conllict 
with the I’russian Hovcrnuicnt and to hia 
(Icjiarturc from (iennany in 1877. hor a time 
he lived in Austria, where, his sym]iat)iie.s druAV- 
ing him to tho conservative jiarty, ho h-iit hia 
assistance to tlie icforin of tlic hiAV concerning 
f.i -torics and corporations of artisans. Hcing 
unable to leconcih* his views <m corn duties 
Avith those of the An^liiaii aristocracy, lie left 
Vienna, and after fui thcr travel settled in ('anada 
in 1881, became naturalised as a Hnlisli 
subject, and engaged in fanning. Ill bealib 
compelling him to relurn to Vienna, bo again 
became iiitoicsted In tustiiui polith-s on (be 
(•onservative side, while Ids experience in fann¬ 
ing enabled liim to opimso agrarian protcc- 
tioiiisn# 

His ]irmcip:d AA’ritnigs ./ere her KmancipatiimS’ 
htmpj dc.r rierhn Sfaiidcsy 1872-74, 2 vobs., 2ud 
ed. of xol i., 1882, an imp.arlial statement of 
Socialism.— Capitidismns Jin de silcle, 1894.— 
Hnnderf fahre kiynseividirer PoHHh und Litera- 
tvr, 1890. 

Economic. Jovrved, vnl. ix., T<omlon, 1899.— 
Uahdv^orterhiuh der S(aa(sms.>.e)isch(ftrn., giving 
conqdete list of w’oiks, vol. v., Jena, 1900.] 

MIKLASHKVSKY, Ivan (1858-1901), Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Statistics at 
the University of Kharkolf, took a keen interest 
in the economic and social movements of his 

1 1 _.1. _ .. 7/'_J . J. 


the Arrhirio tor 1881, ISS^, L,ljiy. ftis princuial wo’jjc'was a llidory iff 
rwHS for s.-oral years a deputy»r 

Foiiimtion and Manaijemenl of the. Vilhffcs in 
the Southern Frontier iff JlassiSL in Hu. A'crcti- 
temth Century. At the time of hia death he 
wa.s preparing furtl^er work in contTlniation of 
this. Hc^ontributcfl a brief but bvillwnt 



sketoil of the h^itory of ocouoniica in Russia I 
to this Dictionary (ace Russian Scnooi.). 

MODE (in Statistics). lit wo consider a 
series of instances of a kind of quantity, that 
value of the quantity in whose ueij^libourliood 
the lar^CRt number of instances is found is 
termed Ibo mode of llie aeries. In other woixls, 
the mode, or, as it is also called, the inaxinnun 
onlinato averaf(o, is the value in whose nei^di* 
hourhood the inalancca cluster most densely. 
Seo AvkiU(5K. 

MOLlNAUr, Gustavk m (1819-1912), 
waged a long warfare as a journalist ami man 
of letters upon protection, socialism, and fn'o- 
ligion. born at Ijii'go, he entered tlie ranks of 
journalism in Paris, and published in 1843 
VAvenir des chemhi^ dc fer^ followed by a 
number of other writings: ]JihrijamsatUm dc la 
liberie inilustrielle et I'liholitivn dc I’e.se/aetu/e, 
1816 ; Jlistoire da Uirif: lea fers, les hoailles, 
lea ccr^afca, 1847 ; Lea Hoiru's dc la rae liai)d. 
Lrtrairc, 1849. In 1852 be Inrame I'rofcssor of 
Political Economy at the Royal brusselsMiisenm 
of belgiaii Industry, ami later at the Institnt 
siijM'i ieur du entnmoroo at Anlwerj). lietnrnijig 
to Paris he joined the Journal dcs D'hda in 
1867, and became its editor (1871-1876). lie 
edited the Journal des M)iwmiatca from 1881 to 
1909. His otlier ])iincipal writings arc: Le 
Motvvcnicnt soeiaUstc el Ics ruiniona jaditiqueH 
avantla It^ohUimi da ^ sepfendur. 7<V70, 1872; 
Lcs Clubs rotajespendant Icadtje de Varia^ 1871 , 
IjCs lloursea du irnm'd, 1893; Comnu-'id, ae. 
rdfoadra la question soeiale^ 1890 ; J.ea Problevies 
du XA'* siivlc, 1901 ; /ieouonile de llnaloirc ; 
Ththrie de Vikohdion, 1908 ; UHinm rerba, 
1911. II. u. 

HfUNH.'lPAIi AN11 (lOVmtNJIENT TliAD- 
ING. In iny book on Municipal and Govern¬ 
ment Trading I have eiid(.ivou;ed to prove, and 
I SCO no reason to eliange my opinion, 

1. That local ex]>enditiire is increasing more 

rapitlly than rateable projicrty. . 

2. That local indebtedness is increasing more 
rajiidly than rateable proiieriy. 

3. That municipal trading cannot fail to give 
rise to difficult labour problems, and may lead 
to senous corruption. 

4. That profits arc only made, if at all, wlieii 
municipalities have a monopoly ; they are con¬ 
fined to businesses such as the manufactui'e of 
gas, which has long hoeu cstablisliod and re¬ 
duced to regular rules; that even in such cases 
the accounts have boon so kept as to make it 
impossible to determine what the real result 
h» ’ een ; that the profit, if^any, has been but 
graali; and thatpAmdi more satisJaAory amli 
iremunorative resiTlts might have been obtained 
if the works had been leased to private com- 
]>aiuo8 or fimjft « 

6. That municljial trading has seriously 
interfered*’with pi'vatc enterj^risc and our 
foreign commerce. . 


6. lliat the State management of railways 
is ojicu to similar objoctionf; that on State 
milways the fares aro higher, the trains slower, 
fewer, and less convenient, and that^*to intro¬ 
duce (piostions of railway inanagemont into the 
(iomain of politics is open to serious objections. 

7. That it is ninvisc to give votes to those 

who ]»ay no rates, and unjust to VjthlMld tl^m 
from those who do. j • 

8. That Government and Munici]>41 Trading, 

by reducing the dcmai\l for labour, while 
creasing prices and raising rates, has not ovly 
injured the ratepayers generally, hut esjiecially 
the working classes ; and that if carried to its 
logical coiiehision, it will involve the loss of 
their freedom. * ^ 

Tliat the burden of our rates is not only 
cxcx'ssivft hut inci casing, no one can deny ; and 
they will inevitably continue to rise unleas^ome 
change is nuide in oui policy. * ^ 

Sir J. W. ]>cnn, Diongh he has himself been 
one pf the most able ami active supporters 
•*f munici])al trading ami lavish cx^uiditure, 
recently admitted debate on tho j\gri- 

cultural Rato.s Dill in the IJonsi^or Comm<*lls 
that “ the position of the London ratepayer has 
become critical. Tlic increasing rates of London 
are driving away imliistiies by t!ie dozen,” and 
what is tme of London holds good also with 
reference to othiT groat cities. i 

In spite of the ^irosperity of our oommei-co, 
the Imilding trade is depressed, and no wonder. 
If it hod not been for the increase in tbo rates 
many a man Avonld have imja’ovcfl Ida house, 
many a railway conqiany would have cidarged 
their stations, or in other ways liavi' allbrdcd 
nuive accommodation to tlic )>ubli(, .ami thus 
give*! additional employnumt to labonrcrs and 
uitisans. We arc lohl, no doubt, that innni- 
ci]>alities make jirolits. Hnt this is only the 
ease wliere, as in gas-woiks, llicy liavo a 
nionojioly. Of course if you liavc a monmioly 
and can charge wliat you like, it i| easy to 
make a so-c-allod profit. Theychaige the lute- 
jiayer a high price and call it a profit. 

All monopolies are hjid, hut Government and 
Munici))al monojHilies aro the w'orat, because, 
when once establishcil, they can neither be 
regulated, controlled, iiqp alxdislied. 

' Dy recklessly nnining the Thames steamers, 
the Oonnty Council admit tliat theydost over 

£r,0,000. * 

The more this policy has been carried out the 
wor.se for the working man. West Ham is a ease 
in point. The rales arc very high, industry is 
driven away, there is too little employment, and 
jthe working man suifors in consequ|nce. 

The piogramme of Socialists is that **all the 
mcausiand instruments of material productJbn, 
distribution, and exchange should he owned afld 
controlled hy,thc State.” * ftocialistsvo doubt 
think that tln^ aixi acting in the interest o^the 
» The Thus, Oct, 6,1000. ^ * 

• A 



working cloRso^ They arc eiititle<l to their 1 
opinion, ainl I make no rejnoach, though 1 do 1 
not agr('c with them. 

Under thoir systoni not only railways, tram¬ 
ways, and gas-works, not only inanuractories 
and building concerns, but shops also—milk 
shops, bakers^ butchci'sfgrocei-s, ami Iho rest— 
v^uhi t>c nim by the Uounty (Council. 

I'eilians it will be^iid that tramways and 
watervvoncH sbouhl be worked by the London 
^County Council, but lliat shops wouhl not be 
interfered witli. But where are we to stop? 
Why tramways ami not omnibuses or cabs? 
Why water ami not bread or meat ? Indeed, at 
a meeting of the Hogiety of Arts, Mr. Burns 
w«is a8k«*d Whctlier it was his view that all j 
^private prn|>erty, what he called the instruments ' 
of pro<luction, should he in the hands of Die | 
St^eortheinuiiIeijKiIity Mr. Biniis n-plied, 

Moreover, it is surely evident that mnuicijial 
omploy^‘8 shmilil not elect tlicir own einiJoyers. 
Ton’ll councillors will have to regulate tlie 
^wfl 'Cs of their elector:^ The temptation to set 
the wages aj?ain.st the voles must increase till 
our municiiial governois are ]»laced in a dilH- 
cult, if not an impossible position. 

This ])oliey is generally advocated us being 
in the interests of the working man. But 
thoso^ho arc engiiged in commevco know that 
Buccess dejiends on close attention to details, 
on watching the turn of the market, on giving 
mind and thought to the business. It is 
impossible for the members of municipalities to 
do this, and, ronse<|uenUy, munioiiMil manage¬ 
ment canm»t he as economical or as successful 
as pri.ab* munagcjiient. 

Sirli. DamidioU Bannerinaii, Sir H/lwaru '^vey, 
and Lord Rosebery all agree tliat the Lomlon 
County Cntinoil is greatly o\erworkcd. The 
liOiidoti Ootmty Council cannot look after the 
d(^ail8 as private lirms and companies would; 
llio sendees ami ))r<»diuts must thcrci re he 
more expensive. The national output will be 
less. W'ages in the long-nm are governed 
and determined by international competition. 
Municipal Councils could not raise their wages 
or they would ruin (heir maikcts. Moreover, 
as Governments and niunicipilities would not 
increase their works, or adojit improvements 
80 rapidly as pmato (ini^ amt companies, the 
doMind forlUhoR would be less. The difference 
oould not then bo thrown on private enterprise 
as it is now, because ]irivatt enterprise by the 
hypotho.sis will have been done aA\'ay with, or 
tatWr, will have been driven over-seA. IWth 
the sam^ theroforc, or .mobahly with low^i* 
•wages, working men wouhl have to pay a higher 
ntico for the necessaries of life. # , 

' But this is not all. At present they are 
free. •Tliey can choose their employer and tludr 
^ of fht Sodety uf Artii, No. 2413, vo.. \lvH. 


emiiloyment. Under the ^ew system this 
would not be possibh^. They could not choose 
tbeir employef, for there would only be one. 
Nor could they choose their employment. If 
the Stiitc or the inunicijiality is to he responsible 
for them, workmen would have to do as they 
are bid. At piesent, if they do not like their 
work or their employer, they can change. 
That would he impossible under Die new .system 
which they will liave created for thcm.selves. 
Socialists frankly admit this. Kor instance, 
the Fabian Society says: “Every one should 
have, a legal right to an opjiortniiity of earning 
his living in the society in which ho lias been 
horn ; but no one should or could have the 
right to ask tliat lie shall he employed at the 
(larticular job which suits his peculiar taste and 
tem])erameut. Each of us must be projiared to 
do the woik which Society wants doing, or 
take the coiiscipiciiecs of icfusal.” (Fahiaii 
Tract No. 127, “Socialism and Labour Policy. 
Municipal and National Trading,” p. ir>4.) 

But who is to determine what “Society 
wants doing” ? Some sujierior ofiicial. I shall 
he indeed surprised if British woiknicn ai-o 
prepared to smremier their jicrsonal freedom 
and reduce themselves to (he |K)siti<in of slaves! 
Bureaucracy is tlio worst form of tyranny. 

The result to the working cla.-!sc8, then, 
would he les-s employment, lower wages, dearer 
necessaries of life, ami—the direst misforttme 
of all—the loss to a great extent of the pei-sonal 
freedom they now enjoy. 

A.s regards the combn't of coniniercial under- 
taking.-i by Govcrimieut, perhaps the best case to 
take, is that of railways. It. h extremely dillicult 
toconipare thi'work done in (loveniment dock .yards 
with tliat of jirivate shipbuilding jards, though it 
would doubtless bo wise to restrict the former 
witliiu narrower limits. As regards railways, it is 
more easy to coiitra.Ht the two systeni.s. 

Take, for iu-stanco, Die case of India. Mr. 
lloraoo. Bell, of the Railway Depavtiiiont of the 
Goveifimeiit of l"'Ma, uot long ago rend au 
interesting paiwr before the Society of Arts. He 
said that lie w.as at first very much in favour of 
the. uriiiagement of railways by the Goveniraent, 
but the resvilt of his exjierienee was to convince 
him lhai. . . . “ Die only means of introducing a 
new ami vigorous life into Indian railways is by 
ii^liK^ng a free ami unrestricted How of private 
capital to India, uml that this implies the gradual, 
but eventually complete, abandonment of State 
administration.” {Jonrn, Soc. of rirtv, No. 2371, 
vol. xlvi.) 

In the course of the discussion, Sir Juland 
Danvers, whohas represented thoGovemmentouthe 
Boaid%)f the Itfllian railw.'^'l from their infancy, 
and 8i)enk^ with perhaps uniiralled experience, 
pres.sed his opinion that . . , “the jgency of 
com)ianies wa.s, upon the who^, the most Mtis- 
factory mode of carry itig out railway enterprise. 
That seemed to Iw now the opj^ion of the 
Government. Itayways being commercial con^ 
eeiiis wt^ better in the hands of those who 



could mauago tbom on coiumercia] prlnciplos; if 
the choice wujk between a State and a Company, 
the latter was, on the whole, most <lcsirahle/' 

The I’esults, indeed, hiive been so ujisatisfactory 
that the Government Tccetitly selected Mr. 1’hoinas 
Ttobertsmi to make a Rciwrt on the ailministration 
and working of Iho Indian Itailwnys. After an 
elaborate inquiry, Ijc canic to the conclusion that 
. , . “the working of llie Indian railways cannot 
be regarded as at all satisfactory. Rut J attribute 
this more to the system than to any individual 
action on the part of tlie railway or Goviiinineiit 
ollicors. . . . liutaftor longand anxious considera¬ 
tion, tlie conclnsion forced on mo is tliat root-and- 
branch reform alone will be produetive of histing 
good, and that if the dcvclojjnKsnt of ladw.ays in 
India is not to be Imnqieivd, and if they are to 
render that full and efficient serviee to the country 
of which they are ca|)able, tln’y must he })ennitted 
to he worked moie as commercial enterprises 
than they have in llu; past.” {llrpitrl on Ihfi 
Adminislrndiin and Working of Indian Had- 
mii/s, 1903.) 

He points out that the average sj*eed “is not ns 
liigli as might have been expected” ; that it “is 
so slow 08 serionsly t,o interfere with the j)roper 
development ol the tr.’illie”; and that “ Udore 
the ratci.s and fares in India ean he reganled, 
relatively, as equal to those in England, the former 
will icquire to be lower than the rates now 
charged—for passengers, by about 18 per cent to 
40 per cent; for general merchandise, by about 
from 30 per cent to 60 p«*r cent; and for i-oal, by 
about 40 per cent to 60 per cent.” As to the 
result of Governmout interference in tin* eonstnic- 
tion of railways, we have an object-lesson if we 
compare India with Argentina, where Die con¬ 
struction and nianageuient (‘f railways liave l)e<‘n 
wisely lolt to private entm-jirise. The jiopulatmn 
of India is (1911) ovei 31.5,000,000, and the miles 
of railway 33,000, or one- mile to everj’^ 9500 
people. In Argentina the population is mainly 
Rpautsli, and the? country is agiiciiltiiral. 'I’lm 
Government has been in great financial trf>ubles. 
Kcvertlieless, with a p<ipnlatiou of 6,800,000, 
they have over 16,000 miles of railway—mostly 
made with English capital,—or a mile t(| every 
412 persons. If India had the same mileage of 
railways in proportion to population, she. wouhl 
have, not 33,000 miles of railway, but 784,000 
miles. Now, why does English capital go to make 
railways in a foreign conntry, and not to India, a 
part of our Empire ? Because, as the Government 
interferes, others are detciTe<l from entering the 
field. They naturally say, if any line is jirflpoiled 
by private enterprise, thaf, if it were likely to pay, 
the Governmeul would make it. T cannot <lonbt 
that the policy of successive GovemmentB :n this 
]re.s])ect has had a serious and unfortunate ellect on 
the nrospwity of India. 

Inc i>resent Lord Varrer,^ in cfuclusionytells us 
that after his carefuf^Wpaiison . , . “jtcertriiniy 
nfijicars from our figures that those coimtries which 
have been givim freewt scoj )0 for private energy 
have ohLaiued th^ullest reward. It is frequently 
forgotten that in rfnestions of j*dministr.ation, 
^Governrneat*bllicers ar^ only Jiiman ladiigs alter 
i Foxwdi aud.Jfarrer, JSxpme Ti^a. 


.all, and do not dilTcr in kind fron^ther individuals, 
while the able and orjgin.al-mllfded men among 
Government servants arc certainly more hampered 
—by <|uito unnecessary red-tape regnlaftous—-in 
carrying out fresh ideas than are- the servants of 
private enterprise. The danger of this criticism 
developing into complete control is the rock 
ahead, for as soon as Govcfnnieiit ol>tainsi,c^*^trol, 
private enterprise will wither.” *' , ^ 

Mr.Acwortli' eoncludes his inquiry as pillows:— 
“A earefid study of the evidence has convim-od 
me that ill the long-rnid State conlvol einls in^ 
keeping down the best to the levet of the wors(,, 
and that, taking lliem for all in all, the private 
railway comjianies of England ami the United 
States have served the public better than tlie 
Gov<?rnmcnt railways of tf.e Continent or of (^ir 
Australian (k)lonies, and—which is slill more to 
the ])oitiL are liktdy to siirve it better in the* 
futnie.” 'J'lie lati' Lord Fairer s.aid," “'rite develop¬ 
ment of lailway eoininunkatiim in Great lii'Hijin 
has been such as no Govermne.nl inaiiugemeiilf 
however good, could possibly luue jtrodneed.” 

No vile, iinleed, wlio looks dispassion.gelv into 
llfr •vjtlem‘.c e.jin doubt that tlicHttile man.igenumt 
of the T;ulw,ays has beef7''a great inisfortuiie’for 
the Continent, ami lluit tur trade jflid coiiiinere^ 
have benelitcd inumn.sely by the eiieigy and 
enterprise of our r-ailway companies and their 
very able olheiiils. 

In cases where a monopoly is almost inevitable 
the “sliding scale system,” mlopted in Joiidon 
and several other ]>laees. is better for tlie rate- 
payeis than that of municipal management. 

Under this system a sliding scale of jirice and 
dividend has been mloiited, under wliii li, starling 
from a given jjoiiit of pri-e ami dividend, the gas 
companies are enabled fbrevi-ry iienny jter tliousaml 
feet by wbicdi they lednee the jtiiee of g.iv, to add 
a (jiiarter j»er cent to their (li\idemi, so ris to 
di\i(h any additional profit they may make 
between the coiupanies niid tlielr eonsnimT-i. A« 
regards e.^inbil. gas eomjtanies eimnng to Parlia¬ 
ment for power to raise money .are nspiired to put 
up to anclinn all tin? fresh eapilnl they re((uiie, so 
that any i)reminni iqinii the shares goes into «tlie 
plant and stock of the company, and not*into tlio 
pockets of the shareholders. This ]>lan not only 
gives the consumer a share m increased profits, but 
also gives the companies a motive for economy. 

[Lord Avebury, On MvnHfnd and A'/dional 
Trading, London, 1900.—Hugo Itobi-rt Meyer, 
Mvuicifial Ownrrship in (IrMd Jlrilain, New York, 

•.906.] A. 

MUNRO, .T. E. C. (1849-1896),. Lorn in 
County Down, w’as (^unated ^ii I- xua ii^ho 
Itoyal Belfast Academical Institution, and at 
li)imeirH Collegn, Belfast, gi*adiiatiiig as B.A. in 
1871, and at Cambridge, wlicro lie studied law 
ant! economics, obtaining in 1874 tho scconi 
•'l^luco ill tlie Law Trijios. After iKijjig called 
to the Bar and practising for a abort time, be 
was apn»int,od, in 1882, Professor of Law aftd 
Oobdeii Lecturer in Political Economy at OwenI’v 
Collogo, Manchester. He res^^ned thoSo poata 

1 The fiiiihfay^wl the 'TmiUrs. » •’ 

2 r^irrer and Oiffen, Hut State in Us Itelativn^Trade. 
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ill 1892 and 1890 reapoctively, and retiiniod to | 
TiOiidon to pr^tiso tua a barrlater. Ho waa 
Ucjulcr in Koruan Law to tlio Inna of Court for 
wjiiiG yi^ra, and Examiner in .Inrisprudoncc to 
tlio University of London, 1S89-94. 

JJesidcs tlic nuimtioua aitielea wliieli lie conlri- 
bnted to tliia Dietiony^ii he wrote various pam- 

jiWets afid ^fifier.s lor the Jtmrualy the 
of the Jlriti'ih Associotion for the 
Atleumcovni of Scli'ace, ami the PromutiiKja of 
the MancheHtcr HUtlisli^td Hoi-u ty ; the papers on 


the “Sliding Scale in tlie (^al Induatqi'’,” the 
“Sliding Scale in the Iron industry,’’ and the 
“Probable Elfi^pt of an Eight Hoiu-s’ Day on tlie 
Production of Coal and the Wages of Miners,” 
lieing sonic of tho most important. IJo was a 
member of the Council of the British Economic 
Association and of the Royaf Conunission on 
Mines, Pic>ident of the Manchester Statistical 
Society for one year, and worked for Section F 
(Hlconoinics) of the British Association. 

[See Ecoiumdc Joimial, vol. vi., Ijondon, 
1896.] 
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Book-kcepiui^, lucremeutum, nu-avL aceounU: 
381 ah. 

Bottomry, loan on, and Insurance, Marine: 
• 409 d, 430 d. 

Bowen, F. : on Laissez-faire, 539 cd \ Money, 
* 789 d, 793 6. 

Briciut, j., imd Land Legisl,, Irish: 550 (s, 
ilrit. S>Afr. Co. : 54 i c. ^ 

Bhogqia, a., on piinc. of Taxation: 463 6. 
BUfHKZ, P. Y. B., follower of C. H. S4v SiMON: 
157 6. ' <. 



Budget: and Finances, in Fr., 69 a ; Work- Ci 
men’s or Fan#iLy, 18 cd, 594 ahc. C3] 

Bullion: Gold, sale of, and Bank of Eng., 224 
cd ; I^ot, 407 c ; Mint Price of, 774 a ; C. 
Silve^nd gold as, C. Momas on value of, 

821 c. —Bullion Committee, F. Horner, 

831 cd; W. IlusKissoN, 346 a; T. R. 
Maltuus, 674 cd; O.^RjOAnno, 674 cd; N. Cl 
jANSlfTAW, 616 be. —Bullion, Exportation 
of, G.*de Malynes on, 677 d .; 'I'. Mun on, 829 a . C: 
Bureaucracy: and Labour, 922 c. 

€iyjET, E.: Ooinmunifin mtf /rani’, 818 6. C 
Caiunes, J. E. : on Competition and non* 
conipi'ting groups, 451 d, 536 b ; Deductive 
Meth., 747 a; Fair Rents, 12 c; Free C 
Trade, 143 d f Gul^ ot Discoveries, 

>95 d; Inductive Metb., 31>2 a ; Inter¬ 
national Trade. 450 lu 451 a .; International 
Value, 451 bd; Laissez-faire, 536 6, 537 a . 
CalW«tJ<. Ex. : 175 h. 

CUWN'IN, .L, on Int. and Usury : 432 <•. 

Caraeralistic Sci. : aud Finances, 62 h, 19G 
cd; and Humanism, 33S d; Mod. suri'ivfds 
oi‘, J’rot. brand), 198 cd; It. 01 

brsfuch, 198 ah. #• 

GiM 'ANELLa, Sniit, 818 a. 

Canon Law: Jus naturale, 4t>8 b ; on Value, 

500 d, 666 c. —Canon Law of Interest, and 
diaritable Banks or vioufes, 15th centy., 811 C 
a; Evasion of, 431 )/-432 c; and Insurance, 
Marine, 91 cd; and ineJvl. ojijiusition to 
UsUT^. 62^' (fft. 

C!antili.on, II.; and Higgling of market, 305 b; C 
father of P.E., 155 a. 

Capital: among Agents of Prodn., 427 h ; C 
British, eiiiploveil aluoad, 9215; V. B. W. 
Hrumann on, 302 b ; T. HoD<.sKtN (HI. 317 a : 
dist. fi-. Labour, 515 c, 527 be: Mrs. Mairkt 
on, 690 c; .1. S. Mile on, 87 d, 758 5; C. 
OurRs on, 465 b; Specialised and iion-speipal- 
ised, 88 o; Unproiluctiveness of, J. F. 

LoTX on, 645 b; Wage and Auxiliary, 88 a; 
as source of Wealth, \sii\\ Land and Labour, 

Kill of Lai'^irudalb on, 574 b .—Fixed C 
CanitJ’i. ecau. Importance of, 88 b ; J. S. MltL C 
on, S7 4 /; A. Smith on, 87 d .— Flow of 
Capital, Imlustrial, 94 ab; International, 

93 ; Local, 93 t/.—Immaterial Capital, 

rurdiasing power, lhvor> of, discussed, 3.5-1 -d ; 
or Uepre.scntalive, stock, etc., 354 r; pro¬ 
ductive Skill, 351 —Productivity of 

Capital, and Co.^t of Prodn., ami Future 
Goods and Service, 173 A 9 

Capitalists compd. with Employers: 516 of. 

Carafa, D.: defenap of Faiming of Taxes, 
4Cki^, on Tikauon, 4G1 d. 

Cabby, H. C. ; Harmonies of Econ., 289 d; 
Laissez-faire, 539 c; econ. Optimism, 290 
a ; on Protn., 289 d, 290 a. 

CAghYLB, T., on Inductive Meth. : 392 c. • 
Census; of Milan, 1718, aud V. de Minn’s 
Hcheinc of Taxation, 778 cd; aud Vital 
statistics, 701 b. ^ t 

Central gov.: Mod. developments of, 625 c; rel. • 
•to Municipality#829 ^ ^ 

Centralisation: compd. with Dec^ralisatnAi, 

821 cd^ and Self-gov., 6?4 b. 


Chadwick, Sir E., on Sanitary rofonn : 636 d. 

Chamberlkn, H. ; scheme for Land Bank, 568 
564 c. • 

Charity: Doles, crit. of, 39 6; Fathers on, 
38 c, 39 ah ; N. di Matha on, 713 be; L. A. 
Mdratoiu on, 841 d. —CJ^arity, State, 
Allotment, 30 c; Dwellii^, 537 c. 

Cheijjical (emj*irical) meth. of Econ., Macaulay’s, 
J. H. Mill on ; 637 d. 

Chevai.ieb, M. : It. Cobden’s treaty and Free 
Trade. 158 c ; on Gold stan., 796 a. 

Child, Sir on Int. and Usury : 432 d. 

Christian Socialism: F. Hdei’, 386 be; C. 
KiNdaLKY, 507 be, 715 a; J. F. U. Mai’rich, 
,507A7l5rtA 

City: ]i(o in, develojuueiit of, .and Humanism, 
338 ah. —City, Medvl., Chai-ters and liberties 
of, ] 36 cd; struggle with Feudalism, 55 h, 
140 h, 830 b; stiongliold of Freedom, 140?^; 
growth of Gilds in, 210 rt-212 <■; K. D. 
llihj.MANN on, 337 h\ hist, aud junctions of 
Mayor, 717 e-718 b ; decay of, ami Municipal 
Gov. in Prussia. 834 d ; free Sell-governing 
eomnmnities, 140 5-143 r, 830 b. —Freedom 
of City, Medvl., by Apjirenticeship, 136 o; 
illu.str. by Lomlori, 135 5-137 a ; by Patrimony, 

136 ah; by Purtliiise, 136 ah. - City, Mod., 

functions of Mayor, 718 be. —City, U.S.A., 
el1eet-s of war on, 84 ob. 

Classical Sell. : in Fr., 156 5, 157 d; A. von 
Held on, 298 a; ami Inductive Meth., 391 
c, 392 5; Literary meth. of Econ., comp*l. 
with Mathematical, 712 

Cla.ssilication: Econ., Dillie. of, 742 c; J. B. 
Kay and, 156 5. 

eVaring: and Marked clie(|ue, 695 c; Months, 

Fourths of, ^tati^tics ot returns, 810 bed. - 

Produce Clearing, Future.s and Options, 
175 5 ; Liverpool, corn, cotton, and tea, 175 d ; 
London clearings, 175 6; Silver and liondon 
clearings 175 5 ; ILS.A., oil and wheat, 175 5. 
——Clearing Syst., luuctions of Rank of Eng. 
in, 647 d; and Grading, 243 d ; Loudon, and 
Localisation of Indu.strv, 030 a. 

CoiiDEN, R., ami Free Trade: 143 d. 

Coinage; Assay, Carat syst, 82 5; Debase- 
meni^of, 89 d, 4.57 cd, 692 5. 794 bed; Eng., 
hist, of, S. M. Li..vK^ on, 586 cd ; Fr., F. 
Lbbl.vNC on, 588 ah; Jnd., and E. Ind. Co., 
780 a! d; and Latin Union, .570 d, 571 a; 
free Silver, Monetary Coiifereiiee, Paris 1878, 
785 J,—Coinage, stan. of Fineness, Eng., 
hist of, 82 cd; Mod. comitries, 82 ^7-83 abe, 

9 —Free Coinage, Eng., 134 5, 774 5; U.S.A., 
EM (f, 77-4 c .—Light Gold Coinage, with¬ 
drawal of, U.K., 606d-607 5c, 883^5; Colonies, 
607 c .—Light Silver Coinage, withdrawal of, 
U.K.,607 r:; Colonies, 607 d ; Loss on, 607 d. 
—Coinage, Mint charges for, Brassage and 
Seignorage, 134 5 ; Ger., 134 r/, 774 5; Fr. 
' and I^tin Unisn, 134 d, 7?4 a. —Coinage, 

• Silver, Latin Un^^ withdrawal of, 

’ 67;'. cd. 

Coins: Cent 773 a ; Crown, Austrian, 93 a ; 
• Crusade, 780 d; Deng-rius, 617 d ; Denier, 
617(^; Dobra, 484(v/; Dollar, Spanish hard, 
287 rt, 441 c; Dollar, U.S.A., C(tT?l, 772 c; 
Dollar, U.S.A., Silver, 772 c; Dollar, U.S.A., 
«*« 



Trrfde, 778 a ; ^rachma, 126 c ; Eagle, 772 c; 
Farthing, 85 a; Five*Franc Piece, 87 5; 
Five-Pound Piece, 87 b ; Florin or Gulden, 
Austrian, 03 a ; Florin or Gulden, Dutch, 
03 h ; Florin, Eiig. Gold, 92 cd; Florin, Eng, 
Silver, 92 Fourpence or Groat, 125 d, 
126 a, 344 5; Franc, 12G be ; Gourde, 235 c ; 
Groschen, Austria ami Saxony, 264 ab ; 
Groschen, Prussia, 263 d ; Guinea, 270 c- 
271 c; Half-Crown, 274 a; Halfpenny, 
274 a ; Halfsovereign, 274 b ; E. Hawkinb 
on, 202 b ; Heller, 298 cd, 513 c ; Imperial, 
Russian gold, 360 d; Joe, 484 c ; Johannes, 
441 c, 484 cd, 781 a ; Khran, 504 c ; Kopeck, 
512 h ; Kreutzer, 513 5 ; Lepta, 126 c, 595 b ; 
Leu, Lev, 598 c; Liard, 602 d ; Lira, 126 c, 
612 ; Livre, 617 (^-619«;Louis d’or, 615 

•646 a; Lusliboioughs, 652 k'd; Macuta, 601 b; 
Mancus, 681 <W; Mam, 618 a; Mark, Kng., 
692 d, 693 a ; Mark, Ger.. 693 (d>c ; Markka, 
697 dt 698 a; Maundy money, 711 abed; 
Medjidie, 723e ; Mil, 751 b ; Milreis, 765 a ; 
Molmr, 780 abed; Moidore, 780 r/-781 «; 
Napoleon, 615 d\ Penni, 697 d\ Penny, 
Silver, 35 a ; Peseta, 287 a ; Rei, 765 a, 780 d ; 
Rupee, 780 a ; Solidus, 617 ; Sou, 617 d ; 
Sovereign, 441 c.—Goins, imaginary, or 
Money of Account: Mace, China, 658 a. 

CoLBKUT, J. B. : Coniniercial legisl. of, 371 h ; 
attem])t at reform of Kr. lutemal Customs, 
483 cd. 

Collectivism: St.-A. Bazakd, 157 «; and 
Humanism, 339 ab ; compd. with Indi¬ 
vidualism, 389 c, 462 d ; P. Lbhoux on, 157 5, 
596 a ; F. Vii»al on, 157 b. 

Colonies:—^Debts, public, 67 d ; Finances, 
66 d-68 a, 246 a ; and Free Trade, 46 abc \ 
J. Lowe on W. Ind., 646 5; Manchester 
Sch. on, 679 c; Sir W. Molkswohth ou, 781 
e. —Colonies, Gov. of, H. Mkuivalk on, 
736 b. 

Colonisation : syst. of Factories, defects of, 3d; 
G. K. van HooRNixuiron, 319 b ; compd. with 
Immigration, 355 cd ; P. V. Maix)U«t on, 
667 c ; and Emigration, £. G. Wakefield 
on, 469 a, 544 b, — Colonisation on Com¬ 
munist priiic., B. OwBN, 520 d ; J. v,Vabukn, 
520 d. 

Combination: and Conspiracy, 525 a ; and 
Wages, J. S. Mill on, 756 g. 

Comfort, stan. of, and Living Wage: 617 c. 

Commerce: and Blockade, 445 d-446 b, 
889 c-90] h\ Ital. Sch. of P.E. on, 910 ah\ 
S. Johnson ou, 485 a ; 1). Maopiiruson on bist.4 
of, C61 ah ; C. de S. Montesquieu oft, S09 c ; 
L. A. Mubatoki on, 841 c. —Chambers of 
Commerce, and L. Levi, 598 d.—Commerce, 
Dictionary of, R. Bolt, 484 d. 

Commercial Education: Austria, Technical Edu- 
cati0n,J). Hehbmann, 888 od ; Germany, 875 d ; 
.,K,ly, 857 J. * ■ t , 

Comlnercial G^ggtephy : Comiasrce, impoij!-, 
ance of, to Great Bnt., 193 ah, 866 be ; develop¬ 
ment of Communication, 191 cd ; Brit. 
Fortihed stations ou«^a route, 192 bed. —Brit. ^ 
Trade with 195 ah ; Australasia, 195 a; 
Canad? 194 d; Cluna ^d Ja)jan, 194 5; B. 
ami W. Imlios, l94 5c; Eur., Ind, and j 


Ceylon, 194 a; Straits Sottloinents, 194 a; 
U.S.A, 193 d. C 

Commercial Policy; of Charles I., 437 a; J. 
B. Colbbbt, 371 b ; 0. GromweH 733 <1; 
Edward J., 15 ah, 106 c, 239 d, 480 a, 687 b, 
696 be, 728 a, 731 d, 732 a ; Edward II., 732a ; 
Edwaid III., 15 a, 106 d, 146 d, 211 b, 240 
ah, 431 h, 579 a,'728 a, 7^0 he. 732 al)\ 
Edward IV., 147 b, 240 c, 728 a, 782 c ; Edward 
VI., 147 ft, 212 d, 210 d ; 18th centy:, 241 c; 
Ehztthcth, 147 ft, 212 d, 241 a ; Ileifry I., 106 ft, 

478 c ; Henry II., 47,8 c ; Henry III., 731 d ; 
Henry IV., 106 d, 240 c, 73Cft; Henry VI., 
106 d, 240 r, 732 ft ; Henry YU., 240 d, 431 c, 
732 cd; Henry VIIl., 240 d, 432 ft, 732 d; 
James I., 436 d; John, 731c; Richard 1., 

479 a; Richard II., <240 6c, 728 d; Richard 

III., 732 c. • 

Commercial Treaties: R. Cobdbn’s, with Fr., 
1860 - 66 , 158 c, 371 c; Intercursus Magnus, 
424 d; Intercursus Malus, 425 a ; MetSuen, 
147 c, 748 ft-749 a ; Most favoured nalttm 
clause, 826 bed ; W. Pitt’s, with Fr., 1786, 
147 cl48 a; Utrecht (1474), 285 c, 286 a, 

^ 732 c ; Utrecht (1713), 147 cd, 33t d, 505 «ft, 
765 a. ^ *'• 

Commodity: U8<5 of word hy C. S. Mill, O. 

Ricardo, H. Si<lgwick, and A. Smith, 230 6. 
Commons, A. Moohk on : 812 d. 
Communication: Inland, Ger. Sch, of P.E. 
and, 875 6; Sir J. Hawkins ou Highways, 
292 d ; J. L Macadam, 656 he. , 

Communism : E. Cabkt’s Ica-ne, sfs ft; T, 
Campanella’s Civiias Solis, 818 a ; F. S. M. 
Fi4NBLON, 52 a; C. Fodkikr, 125 aft; G. B. 
do Marly’s defence of, 656 a; J. ^ Mill 
defended, 759 ftc; Sir T. Moke's Utopia, 818 a; 
Mouklly’s Mdicme, 819 d, 820 a; Plato’s 
liejytiblic, 818 a; comi»d. with Socialism, 125 d; 
K. G. Winkelblkch (K. Marlo) on, 698 cd. 
— Communism in Amer., New Harmony, 
R. Owen’s, 520 d. 

Companies : Aim. early, 270 d, 271 d, 324 d; 
Ameni.,666d, 557 a; Brit. S. Afr., 544c; Dutch 
E. Ind., 265 ft, 847 d ; E. 1ml., 3 d, 147 c, 216 c, 
275 6,324 ft, 361 c, 436 d-4 37 d, 601 d, 7296,778d, 
780 bed, 829 ft; E. Ind., Foreign, 57^ d, 819 be ; 
Eastland, 436 d; Greenland, 258 d; Hud¬ 
son’s Bay, 385 d; India. Fr., 676 d, 713 a, 
819 ftc; Land Co. and Colonisation, 544 ft; 
Life insurance, 418 a; Mercers’, 728 d-729 c; 
Merchant Adventurers, 146 d, 147 283 d, 

436 cd, 729 a, 781 a; Mississippi, 673 d; New 
England, 556 d; NoaV Zealand, 544 ft; Royal 
Aim., 271 d; Russia or Muscovy, 235 d, 
436 cd ; Taylor 1 , Mercb'‘ul.4'>2^ Tuarkey 
or Levant, 436 d, 802 d; V. d, 

731 a. —Companies, Chartered,* 986 d, 486 d. 
—Incorporation of Companies by special Act 
of I’arlt., railways, etc., 380 d, 487 a; by royal 
* Charter, 380 d, 486 d; under Companies 
Acts, 880 d, 487 ah. —Jnt.-Stk|^ Companies, 
Articles of Assoc., 488 a; Continental, re- 
stit^tive conditions, 487 cd, 488 ftod; isttie of 
Debenture, 488 c; Directors, duties 
488 be; Directors, lialR of, 48M, 489 a \ 
Incorporatfd and Unincorjmratcd, 480 d; Legisl, 
recoiumcmled, 48if ft; Limited liab^^nt^prlse 



and Act of 1862, 601 d; Li(juidation of, 610 &- 
611 a; Liqi#lator, Official and Provisional, 
61^ a ; Meeting of, 724 h ; Memorandam 
of A|^oc., 487 d, 725 a ; lieservc liab. and 
Act of 1879, 602 b ; Shares, various kinds of 
liab. on, 602 a ; Ultra Vires, 488 d ,—Livery 
Companies, Hist., 615 be .— Regulated Com¬ 
panies aiyl Interl^ers, 436 c. —Com- 

epaiues, ^Trading, coinpd. with industrial 
Gilds, 212 be, 699 c; Hist, of, 436 d; T. 
HobiifJ on, 315 c; competition with Inter- 

• lopers, 436 c ; Jnt.-Stk. and Eegnlated, 

• 437 be ; MetKl., and liability, limited, 601 d. 

Compensation: Damnum Emergens and 

nnxlvl.view oflnt.,431 a; for Land, national¬ 
isation of, 517 .551 d, 552 a ; Liquidated 

damages, 610 a ; •)r Tenants’ improvements, 

*563 hr. 

Competition : and noii-cnmjieting gi'oups, J. E. 
Caiunks on, 536 6 ; fiee, A. h\ JvUdeu on, 
SOI d, 649 c ; J. S. Mjll on, 702 c. 

A.: Hist. Meth., 310 d; inll. on J. 

S. MiUi, 757 c; Sociology, word invd. by, 
for Social Sci., 157 c, 310 d, 741 •'i; on 
Staticb, social, and social dynamiSb, 
^Od. •• 

'IJoucrete MeSffi. of P.E.; compd, with Abstract, 
743 d; with Historical, 309 a; with Induct¬ 
ive, 391 a. 

Condillac, E. B. do: on Higgling of Market, 
305 b ; crit. ol Physiocrats, 156 b ; on 
Utjjity aiul Value, 156 b. 

ConseriptioA: dist. fr. Impressment, 373 d; 
Inscription Maritime, Fr., 408 d. 

Consolidated Fund, Origin of: 367 d. 

Conspiracy, law ol: 525 a. 

Consumer, protn. of, by Modvl. state, as to qual, 
and quant.: 107 d. 

Consumption *• Economy of, B. S. Moffat on, 
779 theory of, and Future Goods and 
Servhes, 174 a; wasteful, not Good for 
iVade, 228 be; Margin of, 691 d ; as m< ve 
to Prodn., J. S. Mill on, 757 a, 758 6c; rel. 
to Prodn., 282 c. 

Continental syat.: effects on Brit, trade, 861 a, 
yi 6r; Licenses, 605 cd ; Orders in Council, 
Eng. ifetalialion for, (505 tie. 

Contraband: Hague Conferences and, 884 d ; 
and Neutral states in International Law: 
371 a, 445 cd, 889 c-901 6. 

Continct: Breach of, remedy for, and specific 
performance, 119 d; Ltwof, 131 abc, 538 d. 

Conversion: of National Debt, 66 6, 621 d; 
H. Fonfrbdb on, 9!) a ; iloll., J’5 c : of Publi# 
Loans, 622 a. 

C o-ope ration: J. B. Buchfz, 157 6 ; Cite 

flrthere, ts", 217 a; in Farmers* Or¬ 
ganisations, 1<.S.A., 24 c-25 ab, 847 6c, 
848 cd, 849 c, 850 d, 861 6c, 853 a6c; Federal 
priuc. appl. to, 43 6-45 6, 521 6c; Federal, 

• crit. of, 44 d; C., Fouuikr on, 157 6 ; 0.*J. 
HoLTOAgB on, 889‘c; oomnu. with IndustrieJ* 
Partnership, 898 6 ; co-operative Insurance, 
f 4 d, 44 d; or combination of La%)ur, de- 

• velopmeut in Germany, 875 d; J. S. Mill oS, 
758 <%i J. F. f). Mauiuck om 715 ac; ami 
elimination of Middleman, a ; Mjf in 
fttiasa 774 cd; £. v. Nkalb, 43 d; co¬ 


operative Newspaper, 44 d; co-op#)rativ 6 
Union, fimctions of, 43 d; Wholesale societies, 
44 06 .—C#-operative Workshops, Fr., J. 

B, A. Godin’s Familistere, 18 c, 125 d, 
217 ab. 

Coparceners, inher. by: 456 2^ 

Copartnership: “ sliding scale system of price 
and dividend, *' 924 cd. 

OoPEUNiCTJS, N., oil reform of Curr.: 795 6. 

Copyhold : Demesne tenants, origin of, 28 6; 
Enfranchisement of, 543 6, 646 a. 

Corn : compulsory rescrve.s of, Greniers d’abon- 
dance, 259 6-260 a, 462 d, 515 a. — Corn 
Laws, prohib. of Import, iiiedvl., 240 c; in In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, 400 d. — Com Laws, 
Kepeal of, 148 r-151 a; J. Bukuit, 149 a; 
K. Cnni)KN, 118 (/ ; Sir 11. I*EEL, 150 c, 367 d. 
—Price of Com, and Famine, 21 ah ; 0. 
Kinu <*n, 500 h ; State guarantee of, H68 cd, 
869 a ; Com Production Act, 868 cd. 

Corporation: MonoiuiUsl, K. GAuniNER on, 

183 d. 

Cost: Comparative, and International Trade, 
450 6.—Cost of Production, and Future 
Goods and Services, 174 d; and Inter¬ 
national Value, 451 e; Law of, 582 d; thcfiry 
of Marginal, M. LoNOKiKi.D on, 917 d; and 
Value, 582 d, 756 he, 760 d. 

Cotton, dc.'iliug.s in, illustn. of Futures : 176 cd. 

CouKOT, A. A.: International trade, crit. by 
K. U. Hauen, 272 6e; Mathematical Meth., 
156 e, 712 6c ; Monopoly, where a«lvaiitage to 
jmblic, 712 6c, 806 6. 

Credit: F. Fdooo on, 169 /Z; Hire and pur¬ 
chase agreements u now form ot; 308 be; 
Ital. ScL of P.E. on, 909 a ; sub¬ 
stitute for Money, li. Muimav on, 842 ab ; 
Public, T. K. llouN on, 330 d.—Credit, In¬ 
strument of, excluded fr. category of Money, 
790 c-791 c. 

Crises : three successive periods, 0. Juolab on, 
912 ac ; Periodicity of, and Sunspots, W. S. 

Jkvons on, 253 6, 349 d, 476 c. - Crisis of 

1857, suspn. of Bank Act proposed by Sir G. 

C. Lewis, 600 6, 

Culture, small, in Belgium, 8. Laing on: 534 a. 

Currfficy: N. CorFUNicus on, 795 6; B. Davan- 
ZATi on, 462 6; Depreciation of, caused by 
Great War, 225 6,573 al, 876 a ; Fiat money, 
U.S.A., 55 d; Forced, 96 c; Fractional, 
126 6 ; U. H. Gossen on, 233 c; J. P. 
GiiAUi.ANN on, 257 a ; Earl of Halifax and 
reform of, 275 a ; J. Harris on, 291 a6; 
Irish, money of account, 457 c; based on 
fja*bour, U. Owen’s proposal, 620 d, 522 be ; 
based on Land, E. Kfxloq on, 503 6; G. W. 
von Lriunte on, 693 a\ Sir I. Newton on 
valuations of guinea, 271 c ; D. Ricardo on, 
795 c; Tabular syst, W. S. Jevons on, 
476 c; Value of, fluctnu^ns in, R. Musket 
on, ^43 a ; •Vellon, 6; G. Wilson 
on, 353i6, 793 d.—Cki{^ency Doctrine oi 
principle : attacked by J. Fullarton, 167 o; 
and Money, T. Tookb on, 795 c.—Incon¬ 
vertible Currency :d^vil8 of,^80 6; and Ideal 
money, 353 6c; Origin and basis of, 380 6; 
Value of, ttuctujtions in, 380 c.~Currency| 
Pai>cr, 88,26, 883 «; Assignat in Revolution, 


Pr.^3806 : P. Francis on, 128 rf; B. Prank- 
j.iN on, 129 c ; J. Vuliahton on, 167 c; Green¬ 
back, U.S.A., 258 c ; 0. Hubi-kh on need of 
cash reserve, 335 a; Legal tender, 590 he ; 
Mandat, 681 d .—Currency and P.E., J. 
Lf)CKB and Quantity theory, 635 d ; Precious 
metals, scan-ity of, in Middle Ages, inti., 765 rf. 
—Currency, Quantity theory of: crit. by 
J. A. R. vou Hklkbkich, 298 k ; J. Locke on, 
635 d ; K. Mkncjku and, 921 a. 

Curves: Final Utility, 60 akd ; Supply and 
Demand, 473 be. 

Custom: coiijpd. with Habit, 272 a. 

Customs duties : G. Fahruoni on, 3 a ; Prisage 
jiiiil Kecta prisa, 367 if ; ilu' War ;«i<l iiicia-xse 
of, 65 r. —-Intomal Customs and Tolls : 
.1. B, (^or.nKiiT’s attfiiijd ut reforti), 438 
Fr., niedvl., 438 ; Fr., 17tli ami ISih coiity., 

438 k ; Ger., 439 ; aholislual at Revolution, 
Fr., 439 b; Turnpike syst., Fr., attempt at, 

439 b. 

Damnum Emergens and Int., Roman Law 
basis of Canon Law: 431 a, 649 a. 

Darwinism, and T. R. Malthus’ theory of 
Population: 536 a. 

Davanzatt, B., on Curr. : 462 h. 

Davies, Canon, on National Insurance and 
Friendly Societies, 872 d. 

Davies, I)., and Workmen’s Budgets: 18 

Davii.a, B-, on Poll-tax in Spain : 372 d. 

Davis, J. W., on combatants and non-combatants, 
903 c. 

Death-rate: illn4r. by Graphic Meth., 254 c ; 
compd. with Marriage-rate, 701 dy 702 a ; 
Expectation of Life, 718 c. 

Debasement of Coin: W. Fleetwood on, 89d; 
Irel., 457 cd ; J. de Mariana on, 692 h ; com¬ 
plete and partial, effects on value of Money, 
D. Ricardo on, 794 bed. 

Debenture: and Floating Charge, 90 b ; and 
Floating Debt, 91 b ; issue of, and Jnt.-Stk. 
Co., 488 c. 

Debt: Judgment, 494 ai; Floating Debt, 
Const, of, 90 d ; and Debenture, 91 b ; Disiwlv. 
of, 91 b ; illustr. by G. J. Goschen’s Act, 90 d : 
Statistics of, 91 a ; Funded, slali^iicH of 
reduction, 169 ft; G. J. Gosclien's opc^ratiou, 
66 ft, 883 c; Earl of Halifax and foundation of, 
274 c; A. Hooke on, 330 c; D. Hume on, 
342 d; J. R. M‘Culloch on, 657 a. —Debts, 
Public: in Colonies, 67 d; Conversion of, 
66 h, 75 c, 95 a, 621 d, 883 c ; and Funding 
syst.,169ft; Holl.,conversioiiof, 75 c; U.S.A., 
79 fted; War and, 60 ft, 67 d.—Delfts, 
public, in Fr., 70 d, 8G1 c .—Redemption of 
National Debt, R. HKAriiFiKLD on, approved 
by D, Ricardo, 295 aft. 

Debtor: Fugae Warrant or restraint of, 166 d. 

Decentralisation, Crit. of: 829 cd. 

De.lu^al syst.: 9nd Inte»i«tional Coinage, 
441 be; A. de iy)^H»AN on, 820 ft. « 

of London, war at sea and, 886 a, 899 cd, 
901 6. 

Deck of Paritf: Blo^ade, effective, 446 a; 
and International Law, 446 a ; Marque, 
letters W, 700 A; Privateering, 700 ft. 

Deductive Meth. : W. BaSihot on, applicable 


' only to advanced societies, 747 a; J. E. 
Gaiunes, 747 rt; Direct anC' indirect, J. S. 
Mill on, 638 a ; and Econ. man, 525 c ; 
necessity of combination with Induct^v6, 683 
ft, 743 d, 744 a, 747 be ; W. S. Jkvons on, 
476 a, 746 d; T. E. Cliffe Leslie on, 747 a ; 

J. S. MiLii on, 638 a, *747 «.—Deductive 
Meth., Postulates of fAeiiiisses^^ of, Pliysical 
Laws of Increasing and Dimur. B^eturi)?, 
716 ft; l‘sy«*]iologi('al Laws of Supply and 
Demand, 746 ftc; Social conditions of freedom 
and restraint, 746 cd. t 

Defence, national: loss of Prodfietive energy'* 
by war, 366 a. 

Deferred payments : Moneyas stan. of, 790c, 
793 d, 791 <t ; Talmlar stan., 794 u. 
Definitions: ('oiiI'iisKui.‘r> rcsjicctiug, 742 ftc; 
Necessity of, 742 a; econ., a]>plication *of 
Relativity to, 742 c. 

Demand: ami International Value, 451 cd. 
—Demand Curves, II. H. Go'-.skn on, 23? ft ; 

K. 11. IJaukn on, 272 ft; .and Higgling‘qj 
Market. 305a.—Demand, Law of, and Price, 
582,//; Utility, Dimin., 583 aft.—Demand 

^and Supply, ilhistr. by Curves, L. C. F. 
Jenkin -on, 473 ftc; •J-aw ol, 473 ftc.—de¬ 
mand, marginal, doctrine of, M. LoNOFiEUf, 
on, 917 d. 

Demesne tenants, origin of Copyhold: 28 6. 
Demography: word invd. by A. Guillaud, 
270 ft. 

Demoivre, a., on Annuity on Life: 416 a. 
Denominator, Common: Ideal Mod^y as, 
793 d; W. S. Jkvons’ measure of Value, 
789 d ; F. A. Walker on, 789 cd, 793 abed. 
Depopulation, as symptom of Famine : 21 d. 
Depreciation of Monetary Standard, Loid 
King on : 506 c. 

Depression, Agricultural: Effects, 30 oft. 

De Sanctis, M. A., on scarcity of Money: 462 c. 
Development: J. G. Fichte on, ,55 d, 502 ft; 
G. W. F. Heokl ami idea of, in Econ., 66 d, 
296 r, 297 a, 502 ft, 705 e ; B. Hildebrand 
on, 305 d, 311 d ; leading principle in His¬ 
torical Meth., 308 d ; W. Koscukr’s theory, 
311 ftc. 

Differential calculus: Example of uso^i 423 d; 
and Mathematical Meth., 711 ft; Meth. of 
use, 423 cd. 

Diffic. of Attainment, J. S. Mill on: 760 d. 
Dime Royale: V. R. do Miuarbau on, 372 c ; 

K. le i’. Vaitban’s project, 63 c, 1.55 c, 
372 c. 

iDimin. Returim, law of :• 583 a, 746 ft; illustr. 
by Functions, niatbemutical, 168 c; illustr. v 
by Intensive cujtivatioi^ ^424 d ; ^ Jones 
on, 490 c ; T. R. MALTHDs'bilf 1 ftc^^ S. 
Mnx on, 759 a; and Rent, 672 ftc. 
Discommodity, Labour regarded as; 616 a, 
691 ft. 

Discount, Rate of: changes in, a guide to cost* 
dition of market, C. Juolar on, 912 c. 
'Distress, in Industrial Revolutioi!: 400 d. 
Distri^jution: of materials of nourishment^T. 

* Horbks on, 316 rt; of wealth, and Ital. 

464 ft, 910 ftc; and rel. of Labour and^apital, 
diI7 d; of Wealth, M. Iainofibld on, 640 ft; 

J. S. Mill on, 759 ft; and Prodn., 5J8 ft.* 



Dividend : Foreign Dividends, and Imports, 
09 c ; 'IViKi spurious, 99 d. 

Dock Labour, and Irregularity of Employ- 
m^t: 458 d, 

DomicA: and Bankruptcy, 448 caI\ infl. of, 
442 d, 447 tt-449 h ; and inheritance, 447 d, 
455 c; and Jni’isdiction, Scot., 495 h ; and 
Marriage, 417 cd,s4^ &, 005 h, 906 a. 

DrapiA’s D^tters, J. Swirr’a, and W. Wood’s 
^ patent: 795 h. 

Drawbacks: and Bonded warehouses, 370 a \ 
and Import Duties, 370 a. 

fl)upoN’r, 1‘. S^: IrapOl unique, 372 h. 

rtuU-h E. lud. (Jo.; 205 5, 3-17 d. 

J)utch trade, decline of, K. TjUzao on : 655 c. 

Duty: cUsiulv. of Ad valorem, 3f»9 at ; on 
Inhabited house, List, of, 407 d. 

Dwellings, Regain, oy the State in Eng.: 
537 c. 

Ewings of Management: first investigated 
•iiy H. K. K. von Mawgoldt, (>83 b ; a .sp(‘i-ie.s 
of Wages, 517 a. 

Easterlings or Hansards: 279 «, 284 a, 285 b. 

K Ind liinnji-inii's, Eoreign : 570 d, H19 ^ 

E. dud. Co. : 147 c, b, 324 b, 001 d, 729 6 , 

7 d, 82(^5; ami Coinage, liid., 780 W; 
lionui Competition, 210 c; ami Econ. scltle- 
meiit of Ind., 301 c ; and Factories, 3 d; v. 
Sandys, ami Interlopers, 437 «. 

Eastland Co.: 430 d. 

Eck, J., on Int. and Usury, Triple Contract: 
435%;, 063 d. 

Economic: E'‘on. Man, conception of, hy 
Classical school, 870 at; liy Deductive 
economists, 525 c.—Ecou. Orgauisatiou and 
Civilisation : Nation, 030 <'d. 

Economics : Sci. of, N. Eortunato on, 121 c; 
J. K. Inquam on, nist(»ry of Economic thought 
and systems, 896'’; W. H. Jkvons on, caJ- 
c'dus 01 himia.i satisfactions, 477 c: M. 
Minghetti on, 768 c ; 1). (!. Moimov on, il b, 
820 d; Physiocrats on auhj«!Ct of, 155 d; 
Social dist. fr. political and psychological sci., 
741 flc.— Economics, Teaching of: Italy, 
revivJ of T. Feiuuua, 856 d, 857 a.—^Econ. 
jfci., ^oth. of: Analytical, 744 he; A ’los- 
teriori, 714 ah; Chomic.'il (empirical), Mac¬ 
aulay’s, J. S. Mill on, 637 d; Divis. of, 740 (f, 
741 M ; Experimental, use of, 391 d; ■ leo- 
iiietrical or deductive, Janies Mill on, 037 d, 
756 a; B. HiiOKim and on, 311 d; C. Jannet 
on, 471 d, 472 a \ Literary, of Classical Sch., 
coinpd. with mathematical, 712 a; Itegnla-^ 
tive and positive, connexion of, 740 hi ; Econ. 
sci., Abstract meth., c^ipd. with Concrete, 

; E. 'tti ^. Heumann on, 202 c, 302 b; 
compd. with Historical, 309 a. —Econ. sci., 
A priori moth., 744 ab ; J. S. Miix, 757 hi. 
—Econ. sci, Constructive inetK . Analyti¬ 
cal and Synthetic, 744 6 ; A priori aml^ 
posteriori, 744 a5; EvolutionRt.ddynamics, 4 
743 be ;*Inductive ami Eeductive, 743 alf 
gH ab. —Econ. sci., Deductive Meth.; 
appl. to advanced societies, W. BAGlIhoT o», 

•*747 a; J. E 747 a; Direct and 

iudiri^t, J. S. Mill on, 038 and E^on. 
Man^ 525 c; necessity of cAnbinatiou with 


Inductive, 088 6, 743 i, 744 7A7 be; 

W. B. Jkvons on, 476 a,«746 d; T. E Clitfo 
Lbslis on, J47 a; J. S. Mill on, 638 a, 747 ^ 
a ; Postulates of. Physical laws of Increasing 
and Dimin. returns. Psychological laws of 
Demand and Supply, Bocial comlitioiiH of 
free<loni and restraint, 746 lAi .— Econ. sci., 
Formal-descriptive niotli, and Classilication, 
742 c; and Detiuitions, 742 a .— Econ. sci., 
Historical Meth., compd. with Abstract, 
309 a; Abstract element in, 308 d; A. 
OiMTic and Sociolo^, 310 d; compd. with 
Ooncri'li^ 309 a ; Development a leading 
l>riuciple of, 308 d; B. IIildebiiand, 305 d, 
311 d; compd. with Inductive, 309 6; K. 
Knies on, 912 6; A. Menorii on, 920 be; J. H. 
Mill on, 759 d; J. on, 825 e ; rel. to 

(Jrganic view of society, 309 c; ejiniiid. wil,h 
Stath-al, 309 6.-— Econ. sci., Inductive 
Meth., meth. of Agreement .and Dili’., 744 d, 

745 a ; A|»plh;ation, cause.s ol difiie. of, 745 d, 

746 a ; J. K. Caiiinks on, 392 a ; T. Carlyle, 
392 c ; Classical Sch. and, 391 c, 392 6 ; 
eompd. with Concrete, 391 a ; compd. with 
Historical, 309 6 ; W. S. Jkvons on, 476 ah; 
determination of Laws, 745 d; nmlervaliuai 
by J. S. Mill, 391 6; Place in econ., 392 />; 
.iml Quantitative agreement or dilf, 745 c.— 
Econ. sci., Logical meth., W. S. Jbvons, 475 
d, 476 a, 637 o-638 6 ; J. H. Mii.l, 637 d-638 6 ; 
R. Whatblt, 637 c .— Econ. sci., Mathe¬ 
matical Meth., theory ot Consumers' Rent, 
712 6; A. A. Cournot, 156 r, 712 6f ; Difiereii- 
tml calculus, 423 ed, 711 6 ; Etpialions, 711 6, 
712 a ; Functions, 167 d, 711 a ; F. Fuoco, 
169 d ; H. H. Cossen, 231 d 233 d ; Hypo¬ 
thesis, Ai)])roximative, 349 a ; Hypothesis, 
Illuatrative, 348 d; Indirect use of, 711 d; 
Integral calculus, 423 6; A. N. Ihnard, 460 
be; W. S. Jevons, 476 6t’; Least squares, 
587 cd ; conqxl. with Literary meth. of 
Classical Hch., 712 a; T. R. Malthus on, 
711 e; and Monopoly, 712 6c; calculus of 
Variations, 711 6.— !^on. sci.. Narrative 
meth., and History, 7-12 d, 743 ab; ami 
Statistics, 743 a. — Econ. sci., Synthetic 
Meth., compd. with Analytical, 744 be, 877 
a6.^ 

Economy: Natural compd. with moneyed, B. 
Hildkuhand on, 504 cd; transition from 
Natiiial to moneyed, S. Johnson on, 485 6; 
Rural, L. G. U G. de Lavkiuink ou, 575 d. 

Education: Agricultural, U.K., 397 6 ; IT.S.A. 
syst., 397 d. — Commercial, Austria, 888 cd ; 
Geiunaiiy, 875 d ; Italy, 867 6.— Industrial 
Education, Eng., recent efibrts at Improve¬ 
ment, 396 c; Private enterprise, 897 ab ; School 
boards, 396 d; Secondary techuiciU schools, 
396 d ; U. S.A., 397 d. — Education, National, 
243 a, 538 c; Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttlewouth, 
502 - • 

Ef.ioT,%. J., on Idlal m^ey: 353 6, 793 d. 

Emblements, or Growing^ops: 268 a. • 

Emigration: J. Hill-Burton on, 307 d; and 
Immination, 355 c. • 

Eminent Domain: RSman Law, 545 c. 

Emphyteusis, tenure of land in Buman law: 

1 6, 516 6. 563 6.* S 


ei'a; uuiupu. wibn vupibaiisLB, uj.u a\ 

Importance of, i-n mod. industry, 617 a ; 
Industry, captains of, 402 6c; legal rel. to 
Labourer, 623 6-525 6, 538 a; F. A. Walkeu 
on, 516 d. 

Employment: Irregularity of Employment, 
Caiisos of, 45€ c ; Dock Labour, 468 d ; 
Kcmedios for, 459 a; and problem of Un¬ 
employed, 468 6, 

Enclosures: Arable land, conversion to 
pasture, 320 c; Efb'cts, 686 ^/, 687 <i ; 
J. IlowLKTi’ on, 335 a ; J’rogTVAs, 18th coiity., 
821 6. 

English Sch. of P.E.: closely conn, with Ger. 
Sch., 205 c. 

Entail: Kng. syst., 49 a, 546 «; Minorat, 
Ger., 770 c.—Entail, Majorat, Pr., <i64 a ; 
Obj(‘i5tionH to, 664 c ; Prussia, 6616. —Entail, 
Objections to, as restricting Transfer, 49 6. 

Entrepreneur: or Employer, 691 cd\ and 
Luck or Conjunctur, 648 6.—Entrepre¬ 
neur, Functions of, in.Distribution ; K. A. 
Walkru on, .516 d. 

Eph^mdrides: Laissez-faire in, .534 d .— 
Ephemerides, Articles by V. R. deMinABEAii. 
777 c. 

Equilibrium: and W. R. Jrvdns’ Mecbanic.s 
of Industry, 720 c.—Equilibrium oCSupply 
and Demand, and Int., rutt^ of, 428 6. 

Equity, Aniericaii Society of: 847 c-848 a, 8.52 c. 

Evolution; J. G. Piohtk and G. W. P. Hkobl 
on, 502 6; G. Kant on, 502 6; Social, ceon. 
i-el. of to scientific meth., 743 he. — Evolu¬ 
tion, Econ., and T. E. Gliflc IjKsIvIR, 313 6c, 
597 6. 

Exchange: Bimetallic ratio of, and Monetary 
Conference of Paris 1878,785 />c ; Dry, ctijdnnrj- 
ism for usury, 431 d\ 11. JI. Gosskn on, 
233 a; W. S. .Ikvons on, 477 cd\ J, dn 
Mesnil Makiony on, 736 d\ James Mill on, 
755 6; T. Miller on, 764 c; Money as 
common medium of, 789 ah. 701 c-793 a .— 
Exchange, Royal, fonmled l>y Sir T. Gresham, 
262 6.—Under Monopoly: Oue-sideil, 80(5 
ah ; Two-sided, 806 6. 

Exchequer: Early hist, of, T. Madox on, 
662 6.—Exchequer Bill, Hist, of, 27.') ah. 
—Exchequer, Medvl., Justices of iJiet'ews, 
481 (f. 

Excise: Gauger, 187 d. 

Expenditure: Inductive and unproductive, 
228 6c, 654 6c. 

Experience, importance of, R. Joker on : 490 6. 

Experimental Meth., use of in Econ. sci., 
391 d. „ 

Exports: Free, general practice resiMJcting, 370 c. 
—Exports, Duties on, Origin of, 367 «.— 
Exports, Restraint on, Contraband, 371 a \ 
moa. Eur. countries, 370 d ; Precious metals, 
Merc.Syst., 370d; Wool trade, Eng., 370d 

F’b, Ire Three, mee-iuiw of teTiff: la. ^ 

]|ABBROni, G., on #>‘aBioms Duties* and Free 
Trade: 3 a6. 

Fabian Society : «aud employment, 923 c. 

Factories, sis syst of Ctftonisatlon: 3 d. 

Factory: labourer in, P. GaSkbll on, 186 c; 
dist. fr. Mill , 754. d; Statutory conceptiou of, 
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9 ahc .—Factory Acts, 11 ^ 845 a-846 6; 

H. Fawoktt on, 42 c ; Hist, and effects, 4 d- 
8 c, 242 c, 243 a ; and Hours of LaVour, 

333 d, 585 d, 845 a-846 6, 914 c015 d; 
International legislation, 8 a6, 840 a6, 

915 ahe; W. S. Jrvons on, 477 a: and 
Manchester Sch., 67,^ dL; s^d reL of Master 
and Servant, 710 a; R. Oas’ 1 i^.r, <333 d; 
and Restrns. on Labour, 6 «d, 4/)0 S, 

524 d, 845 a; U.S.A., 8 cd. 640 c,. 845 d ; 
war-lime legislation, 8 a .—Factory Syst., 
hlcoti. cllccts, 10 d, 11 \i6, 518 6; Moral audV 
physical effects, 10 hr., 11 a ; Rise of, 10 a. " 
Fairs: tlist. fr. Markets, 13 6-14 a, 696 a; 

Medvl., functioiiH of, 14 6c, 721 a6c. 

Fallacies, econ.; Illti.stD. of, 17 6cd; J. B. 
Mill on, 17 h. 

Famine: Coudilion.s of, 19 he, 20 a.21 a; and 
price of Oorn, 21 ah; Depopulation os 
symptom of, 21 d; Fr., I8tli centy., 19 d, 

20 (I; Ind., 20 6; A. Smith on, 19 d.^~- 
Famine, RemedieH for, Artilicial, 22 c f 
Natuiul, 22 ah. 

F^rm L’lnxiu Pfileraiion : 850 a-853 
Fannm’ Alliance: 26 a-27 c, 846 6-847 c. , 
Farnu;rs’ IMucational and' Co-oporative Union • 

848 (!/«?, 852 c. '■ ^ 

Farmers’ Organisations, U.S.A.: 23 c-27 d, 

846 c-8.54 6; Co-operation in, 847 6c, 848 cd, 

849 c, 850 d, 851 l>c ; P<)hti<‘iil inll. of, 25 6c ; 
and Aniern. Railways sy.st., 24 6, 25 be, 26 6, 

846 d, 849 a; an<l Silver, coinage of* 25 c, < 
846 c; and Taxation, 25 d, 846 d, 849 c. 

Farming syst.: Allotment and sulHlivision, 

510 bo : and Depression, agricultural, 30 a6; 
Desonptioii and edects, 29 6c‘d; in Eng. and 
Scot., rise of, 28 6*29 a ; Future of, 31 d; Lease 
and .agreement, 30 d ; Legisl. on, 31 cd ; Rent, 

31 a ; State regulation of, war-tirne, 868 cd. 
Farr, W. : an<l Census, 701 6; and Centralisa- 
iiofti, 34 6; and Life tables, calcnl. of, and 
vital statistics, 34 a6; ami Mean afterlife- 
time, 7J 8 c. 

Fashion: effects of h3uctiiaUon, 37 c; inProdn. 
and Distr., aixl trade risk, 36 d-37 6; effects 
on Wage-earner, 37 d-3S a. — Fashion in Con¬ 
sumption, G. Brukki.ky on, 35 d ;* Limita- 
tiouH to, 36 6; J. Locke on, 36 c; affoctiug 
Quid, .ami Quant, of goods, 36 a ; affecting 
RapMity of consumption, 366; J. B. Sat on, 

35 d, 36 6. 

Fathers : on Charity, 38 c, 39 ah. —Fathers, 
jio.Ht-Gonstantiinaii, on Iijt. and Usury, 89 c; 
Property, 39 a ; Slavery, 39 6; Trade, 89 c. 
Fawoktt, 11.: on Factory Acts, 42 ^ Indiim 
Finances, 42 a6? lncom6>l^ dRfi(sq^al, 

377 d; Intrinsic Value, 45o a; 

Pauperism, 42 d; Socialism, 42 d. 
Federation, commercial, in Brit. Empire: 

JJbjects of, 4.5 6; Prospects, 48 a.—-Proposals; 

I by inter-imperial Free Trade, 46 a; Mt. 

• Hoffmoyor’s, 47 c; by Pi-eferentlid tariff, 46 d. . 
Females and Children, Earnings of: previous 
I to f^.ctory syst., 50 cd; from 1908'to*, 
present day, 855 a-866 d; in Field Labouf^e 
5^ d ; Statistics of, 185J2, ol 6c. ^ 

Fshuuson, a. :*^siniilarityof viewsto A. 



53 d; and Sociology, 63 a?; on Taxation, 
53 h, 0 

reu^lUm: development of, in Anglo-Saxon 
pe^J. 509 b ; Char, of, 54 cdf, 543 6, 545 d ; 
strug^e of niedvl. City with, 55 6, 140 h, 
830 b; N. D. Fustel dk Coulanobs on, 171 be ; 
Honour and iimnnrial By.st., 330 ab ; and 
Taxation, 55 a.-*-4i'eu<laI Incidents, Aid, 
U37 (t, 6wd; Escheat, 511 h; Fine, 82 a, 
511*a; Marru^e, 138 a, Oil a, 602 d, 700 
ed\ Winer seisin, 511 u; Relief, 137 d, 
511 a ; Wards, 138 «, 511 a, 700 d. 

^CHTK, J. (i.* on Development: 55 d, 602 6. 
fifiANUiBiii, (i., link between Merc. Syst. and 
Free Trade: 50 c. 

Pinal Degree of Utility; Austrian Sch. on, 

61 a, 876 ; illn.sir. Ay Curves, 60 abed ; Ger. 
•Sch. on, 876 d ; H. 11. Gossen on, 233 a ; Ital. 

Sch. on, 909 a ; W. S. Jevonb on, 59 d, 60 d. 
finances: and Cameralistic Sci., 62 5, 196 
; K. von Hock on, 316 d ; Indian, H. Faw- 
^•ORTTon, 42 ub ; J. U. G. von JusTi on, 500 a ; 
conception of by Merc. Sell., 62 a ; and P.E., 

62 b ; and public Property, 62 d ; lloinau, 
ilscuff 85 be ; A. Smith on, 61 c, 62'^a^.-»- 
Finances, Belgiui%»l*'niuls C'omnuuial, 68 c ; 

, f xtistic3*iy21, 68 aln\ —Finances, Brit., 
Local,statistics 1908-9, 022d-624 a; 1911-12, 
66 d; W. Pitt’s reform of, 560 d. —Finances, 
Brit, liupeiial, Expenditure : Conversion of 
National Debt, 66 6, 883 e ; Statistics 1911- 
1912, 66 a .— Revenue: Customs, 65 c; 
ExSise, 65 c ; Stamp duties, 64 c, 65 d ; 
Statistics, 1911-12.65 5 ; the War and, 665.— 
Finances, Colonial and Indian, Control of, 

66 d-67 a \ Customs, 67 ab ; Debts, jmblic, 

67 d ; Excise, 67 ah ; Import Duties, 67 a ; 

Income-Taxes, 67 h ; Royalty, 67 b ; Works, 
public, 67 5c.—Finances, Fr., 859 5-862 c ; 
Budget, 69 0 , 859 al, 860 < 1-861 a, 862 b ; 
Diref't Taxation, 69 b; Expenditure, 
statistics of, 70 <z; E.xtraordinary Buug'ts, 
70 5, 860 ft, 862 b ; Finance Act, annual, 
859 he ; Duke of Gaeta and reform of, 176 d. 
177 ft; Indirect taxation, 69c, 861 d; 1). 
Loos, C45 c ; Monopolies, state, 69 d, 
Nati%ual Debt, 70 861 c, 862 Ic . llc- 

paratious, 860 ft, 862 h ; S])ecial Bud^t, 862 b ; 

Taxation, 70 cd, 859 d, 861 cd.—^Finances, 
Ger. local, 74 d.—Finances, Ger. Empire, 
862 d-864 d; Budget, 862 d-864 d; Expendi¬ 
ture, statistic?., 72 ft.—Ileveime: Customs, 
726c; Excise, 72 <;.73 6 ; Matricular contribu¬ 
tions, 73 cd ; Stai^ duties, 73 6 ; State pro^ 
perty, 72 « 6 . —Finances, Italy, A. Maquani 
on, 663 ft.—^inance^ Medvl, Domaine, 
^ 41 —Fin^es, Netherlands, 864 d- 86 C 
e; and change cf Colonial j)olicy, 75 d; Ex¬ 
penditure, 76 d, 865 ahe ; National Debt, 
conversion of, 76 c, 866 6 c; Provincial, 77 6 ; 
Revenne, statistics 1894, 76 a; 1919, 86 ^ 6 , 
866 ft 6 ; TaxatioBk, syst. of, 76 6 ; War crisis# 
expenditure, 865t^ 8666 .—Finances, Pniasb^ 
Expenditure and revenue, statistics of, 74 
06 ; Taxation, 74 cd, 865 cd, 8 # 6 c.-#- 
Fimacea, Sju^i, Juros or Loans, 495 d.— 
FiniXcea and Taxation, Diratt and Imlj^ct, 
43 d^ 6 i ft 6 .—Rules oHaxatfon: Elasticity, 


Equality, Generality, and Sufficiency, 63^-- 
Finances, U.S.A., National Debt, 79 6d; 
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I 730 c ; Functions, 729 rf, 730 a ; Merchant 
Adventurers’ Co,, 731 a ; Staple syst., 730 
a5rf, 731 a ; Sir R. Whittincton, 729 a ; 
Wool trade, 14th centy., 730 he. 

Merchants’ Petition of 1820: on FreS* Trade 
aud reciprocity, 678 c, 734 5 ; on Protn., 
734 a ; T. Tooke, 678 c, 733 rf. 

Metayage: 1 rf. 28 a ; and Cottiers, J. S. 
Mill ou, 759 rf; compd. with I'ennage, 738 a ; 
A. E. P. Oasj auin on, 186 rf; and Kind, 
payments in, 504 rf; Mor.al infl. claimed for 
practice, 738 rf-739 b ; iu W. Indies, 739 he. 
Metric syst.; Jnethod of Oalcul, Fr., 750 5c; 
in Eng., hist of nioveinent, 749 «5crf; in Fr., 
hist,, ol, 749 rf-751 a ; Internatioual convuu- 
tioji, 1875. 751 5. 

Middleman: Co-operation and reduction in 
iinml)er of, 754 «; S. Johnson ou, 4^6 a; 
Necessity of, 754 a. t 

Mill: dist. fr. Factory, 754 rf; and Factory 
syst., 754 erf. 

Milim, James: on Exchange, 7655; Geometrical 
or deductive meth., 637 rf, 756 a ; on Money 
as commodity, 755 5 ; Value, 755 rf. 

Mirj., J. S.: Agents of Prodn., increase of, 
762 a; A priori meth*., 757 5c; on Capital, 
87 rf, 758 5; Capital, law of increase of, 759 as 
('hcinical (empi^'^al) meth.^Mia^aulM^, 637 d \ 
Combination and wages, {wfeiiae of 

Communism, ; on Compeiitten, 762 c; 
r(tl. of A. Comte pn, 757 c; ou Consumption 
as motive to prodn., 757 a, 758 5c; Cost of 
Prodn., and value, 7565c, 760rf; Deduc^ve 
Meth., 747 a ; Deductive MetK,iidirect and 
indirect, 638 a ; Diffic. of attainment, 760 d ;• 
law nf Dimin. returns, 759 a ; Distr., 169 5; 
' FairRents, 12 c; on econ. Fallacies, 1^ J, 
Free Trade, 144 6; Govl^ 762 c ;^lros8 asd 
met, 264*^;, 758 rf; Higgling of Market, 
305 a ; and Histdtical Meth., 75^ rf; ^ of 





taypobhefliB, JLpproximaUve, «; use of 
M^^t^eaiafiTntutrative, 846 c ; on Income 
tl(^ diffetential, 877 c ; proposal for taxation 
on motiment, the unearned, 383 6, 551 o, 
763 b *on Indirect Taxation, 388 abc ; under¬ 
valued Inductive Meth., 391 b; on rate of 
Int. and proht, 4345; International Trade, 
450 0*451 a, 701 o flntemational Value, 
^48 c, 45t d-452 c, 701 c; W. S. Jkvons’ crit. 
of, 452 c ; on Joint Products, 485 d ; Kind, 
paymeiita in, 505 a ; future of LalKmring 

• classes, 762 b ; Laissez-faire, 702 d ; Logic 

* *and P.EL,•O^? A; Luxury, 653 d, 

654 b ; M6tayage and Cottiers, 759 d ; 
Minimum of Subsistence, 709 d; Monopoly, 
712 Ac, 805 d ; National Debt and National 
Income, 893 t^-894#j; Peasant proprietors, 
•649 d; P.E., 703 c; Productive Labour, 
757 a, 758 d ; IVofit, 434 A, 757 «, 700 A; 
Property, 574 d, 759 c; Protn., 762 d; 
^uant. theory of Money, 701 «A ; Bent, 
^^00 c; Socialism, 703 a; lUmlde Stan., 701 
A; Stationary stiite, 702 A; Taxation, 702 
c; Trade, fiTcdoin of, 757 « ; Value, uiwisuro 
of, 7oF<iA; Wages, 757 a, 700 Af’Wy^s 
fund, theory ot, •7450 a, 703 a, 709 d\ 
4*W rdth, 7S7 ad .— .1. S. Mill on Labour, 
Conihiuiiti(‘n of, 758 d ; law of Increase of (of 
population), 758 if; Labour, Mobihty of, 
525 d. 

Mines, Lng.: Ooal, hist, of, 706 a ; formerly 
proi^rty of Crown, 765 A; Labour in, legisl. 
on, D a, 7 «*, 760 ah, 845 it; transferred to Laml- 
owners, 1088, 705 c ; speculation in, H. C. 
Macnau on, 660 d ; attempts to discover 
Precious metals, 765 a, 706 u .—Mines and 
Minerals, Exhaustion of. Cool, petroleum, 
et(!.. 707 c ; Metals not jiree-ious, 707 Ac ; ellecls 
on National prosperity, 768 «A; Ornamental 
minerals, 767 d, 768 a ; Precious metals, 
760 tf, »0/ a ; H question only of Time, 700 vd. 
Minimum of Subsistence: \f\ lyAssAUx < 

709 d ; T. R. Mai.tiius on, 769 c ; J. S. Miu. 
on, 769 d ; D. IIicaudo on, 709 c ; A. Smith 
on, 769 A; A. It. J. Tuiujot on, 709 A: and 
Wages Fund, 709 A-770 A. 

Minimutu Wage, legal: 855 hd, 856 aA, 80'. d. 
Mint: Brassage, 134 A, 800 c ; mint price of 
Bullion, 774 a ; in Colonies, 771 d, 772 ub ; 
mint par of Exchange, Kur. and Amcrii. 
states, 773 d ; Child, and Free coinage of, 
ostab. 1606,134 Ac; Hist, of, 770 d ; Journey, 
491 c; Mintage, free, 774 A; fui.ctions of 
Moneyers, 799 Mint, Coinage, cliargG;^ 
for, 134 dy 774 oA; Colonial, 771 c; Gold, 
771 a ; ote., 771 4; token Silver and 

772 Mint. Seignorage, 
Gold, Hist, of, 131 A^ouree of Profit to Fr. 
kings, 018 c; Silver seiguouige, on^ke.ii 
Silver since 1810, 800 c. —Mint, U.S.A., 

• copper and nickel, 773 «; Gold, 772 C; 

Silver, J72 cd ; Statistics of, 778 o. • 
Mir; 774 

MlihBBAU, V. H., Marais d<*: on Agmulture, 
oJtxxl ; on Dime Eoyale, 372 c ;neadcr Bf 
EoonoiaisteSj^ZS oAc; articles in £ph4- 

4 brides, ^77 c; L. de LoM^fK’a biogiaphy 
, 63g d; on Population as source of wealth. 


737 a, 770 a; iufl. by "f. Quxssay, 476 a, 

776 b&l; on Taxation, de VlM.p6ty • 

777 0/1. • 

Missbijibn, B., on decay of Eng. Trade: 778 d. 

Mississippi Co.: 576 d ; scheme, J. Law’s, 576 d, 

Mounaus, C., attack on c^onist doctr. of 
Usury : 432 cd, 781 d, 782 a. 

Moncaiia, S. de, on ccou. decay of Spain, 18th 
centy. ; 783 oA. 

Monetary Conferences, International: Brus¬ 
sels, 1892, called on Bimetallism by U.S.A., 
786 (died ; A. Soetbeeu’s pioposid for with¬ 
drawal ot small gold coins, 780 cd. —Paris, 

1807, and Five-Franc piece as denominator, 
common, 784 cd\ and Gold as mturnational 
stan., 440 d, 571 c, 784 hd ; called ])y Latin 
Union and Fr., 783 d. —J*ari.s, 1878, called 
on Bimetallism by U.S.A., 785 aAc; on 
bimetallic Ratio of Exchange, 785 Ac; on 
free coinage ol Silver, 785 Ac.—Paris, l^Sl, 
called on Bimetallism by Kr. and U.S.A., 441 
A, 785 d. 

Monetary Syst. : of Charlemagne, 617 d, 618 a ; 
Fr. niedvl., 618 A ; ol Revolution, Fr., 019 «. 

Money: AiUhTOTLK on, 795 A ; and Bank Act of 
1844, 795 d ; Bank Note reganled as, 791 cd ; 
Bill, in Pavlt., 798 d; Bimetallism and price 
of, 795 a; P. BojS(iiiiu.KiiKUT on, 155 A; of 
Convention, dangers of, 791 d-793 a; Credit 
and creilit iiistr. e.xeluded fr. category of, 790 c- 
791 c; and Curr. doctr., T. Tookk od, 795 c; 
as stun, of Deferred payments, 790 c, 793 d, 
794 a; as Denominator, common, of value, 
789 cd, 793 abed; Fixed incomes and varia¬ 
tions in value of, 88 d ; W. Fleetwood on 
changes in value of, 89 c; M. Gauiuti on 
tueory oh 185 d; Ger. Sch. of P.E. ou, 875 
A, 870 a ; S. de Guamont on theory of, 250 a ; 
Gresham’s Law, limits to operation, 794/>c; 
incoiiv. paper, A. Hamilton on, 795 a ; Ital. 
Sch. of P.E. on, 909 d ; and International 
trade, A. Skiuia on, 402 c, 651 d; Intrinsic 
value of, F. Isola on, 400 c; Iron and Steel 
used as, 458 «, 788 c ; Kacorawns, gold wire 
used as, 501 « ; jiaper, U.S.A., J. J. Knox ou, 
512 A, 790 a; 0. Mancini on, 081 «; J. 
Mi^sib on, 708 a ; as Measure of Value, 
dirodv. of term, 7*..' <’ 793 Aci^; os common 
Medium of Exchange, 789 (d/d, 791 c-793 a ; 
Metals used as, 788 c-789 a ; G. Moktanabi 
on, 462 A, 80S cd; U A. MnuATOUl on, 841 
e ; Non-metidlic suhstaiu'cs used as. 788 oA ; 
N. Okesme on, 155 A, 795 A ; and Suspn. of 
specie payments by Bank of Fi ., W, Bauehut 
n Effects of, 793 a; Tokens, limitation of 
ilver coins to, 616 d ; A. Walker on, 796 a ; 
as national Wealth, J. G. Leib on, 592 c .— 
Money of Account, Colonies, early Brit,, 
I96fi^; Eur. countries, 790 A ; Great Brit., 790 
Ac; Ghiuese Mace, 053 «.—Money as Com- 
mo^ty, James^4LLon.755ft—Money,eiTects 
of DeWement on valw^^* Complete, 794 cd; 
Pmtifil, 794 Ac ; J). JIh ardo on, 794 bcd.-^ 
Money, Functions d ; D. Hume on, 342 
a, 795 c ; in Inter^^ational’Trade, 460 d ; 
J. lx)CKE on, 635 aA; Sir T. More on, in 
I'iopm, 817 d\ G. ScARUFKl flli, 795 A.— 
Uard Money, u!fe. A., 287 a ,—Ideal Mone^ 
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oupT. : 868 6c ; r. Eliot 363 6, 793 ; 
O. Wilson on, 863 6, 798 m —^Money of 
Acooimt: in Banks, early Eiur., 863 a; 
based on Index numbers, 363 6 ; Sir J. 
Steuant's, oi^Bimetallic basis, 353 a ; Sir J. 
Stboart’s, in Ind,, 363 a, 796 6c.—Money, 
Legal tender, Eng., 590 h ; Irel. and Scot., 
690 b ; Requirements for, 690 c; U.S.A., 690 
c.—Money Market, Bank of Eng., 797 ab, 
798 ahc ; Disconnt houses and bill brokers, 
797 cd ; iJnt.'8tk. Banks, 797 be ; Mercantile 
houHes, 797 a ; Stk. Ex., 797 a; Money of, 
Wealth in least specialised form, 798 be ; 
Working of, 797 #7-798 h. —Quant, theory of 
Money, 035 d ; K. Mengeu and, 921 a ; J. 
S. Wii.L on, 761 ab .—Rapidity of circ. of 
Money, J. Lockk on, 635 b. —Money, the 
best, Silver, I. Kant on, .502 a. —Money, 
“state-bom,” 876 a. —Money, Value of, 
governoil by Demand and supply, 790 ab; 
Primitive, and coat of prodn., 790 ft. 
Moneyers: Medvl., ]>osition of, 799 aftc; 

functions in Mint, 799 a. 

Monometallism: compel, with Bimetallism, 
801 brd. —Monometallism, Gold, A. Sort- 
BKRU and, 786 cd ; tendency of Western nations, 
801 d. —Eng. sy.st., 799 d; Arguments for 
and against, 800 ^-801 c; estab. by 2nd Earl 
of ijVEiiTooL, 221 d, 616 d, 800 c. —Mono¬ 
metallism, Silver, in East, 801 d; hist, of, in 
Eng., 800 abc ; J. LocKR on, 636 #7-636 e. 
Monopoly: A. A. Cotthnot on, wliere advan¬ 
tageous to public, and mathematical meth., 
712 be, 806 ft ; under Stuarts, and Gov. reguln. 
of industry, 241 ft, 802 cd; H. Guotius on, 
266 (7 ; J. S. Mill on, 712 ft#^ 806 d ; Muni¬ 
cipal, 922 #7, 923 ft, 924 cd; One-si<ied, ex¬ 
change, value in, under, 805 d; effect on 
Prices, 806 abed ; I). Rioardo on, 805 #7, 806 
a ; W. N. Senior on, 805 #7; A. Smith on, 

805 <7, 806 a ; State, as source of revenue, 
69 d ; Two-.sidod, exchange, value in, under, 

806 ft.—Monopolies, U.S.A., Causes ancl 
results of, 804 #7-805 a ; Farmers’ Organisa¬ 
tions and, 851 ft; Minority benefited by, 806 d ; 
“Natural,” railw^s, telegraphs, etc., ^03 a- 
804 a ; capitalists’ Trusts, Stan. Oil Co.,'04 he. 

Monroe doctr., lust, and ellVcts: 807 #i-808 ft. 
MoNTcniikTiBN, A. de, originator of name of P.E.: 
155 a, 808 #7, 809 a. 

MoNrKs<ii)iKU, C. deS., Baron de : on Commerce, 
809 c ; Farming of taxes, 33 c ; Inmiatenal 
laws, 809 ft; Income, surplus, taxation on, 
809 d ; Int., 809 c. * f 

Monts de Pi5t6: Flanders, 811 6; Fr., 811 #7, 
812a; Ger., 811 c; Italy, 663 cd, 811 a; P. 
de MAlEifiKKS on, 663 c#7; Objections to, 812 ft ; 
and Pawnbroking, 811 a ; Spain, 811 ft. 
Morality, Syst. of > Classical Sch., and 
li* 814%; effectsfo** Econ., ei^ircisod 

by (dflferent idealt,c814 ft; Fellofl-fe#ding as 
^ ba.si8 of, A. Smith on, 814 a ; Greek, on leisure, 
818 c; Medvl., ont^rt., 813 c; Mod., on 
comfort, 813 S; Necessity of, in econ. re.search, 
813 c ; A. Smith c()mpd. with J. Ru.skiu, 813 c7. 
Mork, SirT.^i WopTa: on treatment of Orlitiinals, 
^817 c; Hours of labour, 333 #7, 817 c; 

f • 


of Money, 817 ft* • 

Moreau db Beaumont,' J. L., tax 
Smith’s canons of Taxation: 818 
Mobellet, a., on merchant Companies: 819 ftc. 
Moiuian, a. de, on Decimal syst.: 820 ft. 
MoitRis, C.: on values gold and silver as 
Bullion, 821 e ; Inalfrance, 821 ft. ^ 
Mortgage: Mortgage Banks, 822 (J-824 jh; 
Law of, 822 a, 824 ft; dist. fr. Paw'n or 
Pledge, 822 a ; Mortgages, Regisf^ation of, 
824 6. . • 

Mosse, M., on Int. comp(% with ^Jsury: 620*&, 
826 ft. 

Mtij.LER, A. II.: on Divis. of Ijabour, 827 d ; 
and Romantic Sch., 827 c .; crit. of A. ’^mii'ji, 
201 c, 827 ('■; on Socie^% 827 
Mun, T. : on exportation of Bullion. 829 a. • 
Municipality : rel. t»» < Vntral gov., 829 cd ; niv»d. 
Demoeratie, dangers of, 831 ft ; aiic. Kom-nj, 

829 d .—^Municipal Gov. in Belginm, 
organisation ol Commune, 831 d, 832 <# , 
lndc])eiidcnce of, 832 u.-^-Muiiicipal Gov. in 
Fr.,. organisation ol Commune, 832 c-833 <«; 

^Fina^ces, 833 ft-S34 a ; Functions^f, 833 ft. 
—Municipal Gov.* tu Italy, likeuesl' to 
Belgium, 831 ftc; likeness to Vi\, 831 c.-* 
Municipality, M(clvl.,Hcrviiai.s to Civilisation, 

830 c ; 111 Eug., hist, of, 830 d ; struggle with 
Feudalism, 56 ft, 140 ft, 830 ft; Industrial 
orgnnisati<jn of, 830 c. — Municipal and 
Government iVading: objections to^922 ft- 

923 d ; choice of employment, 922 ft, 923 be; 
Fabian Society, 923 c ; and foreign commerce, 
922 #7; ga.sworks, 922 ft#7, 923 a, 921 #7; 
Labour, demand for, 922 cd, 923 ah ; London 
County CJnumil, 922 <7, 923 ##-; monopolies, 

922 hd, 923 ft, 924 cd .—Opposed to private 
Imding, 922 ft, 923 bed, 924 abc ; Lord Karuer 
on, 924 be —and profits, 922 (nl .— Rail¬ 
ways, 923 #7,924 ahc. —“Sliding-scalcsy.stem,” 

924 #x7.—Socialist programino, 922 rf, 

923 cd>e; J. Burns on, 923 a. —Trade, de¬ 
pression of, 922 #7.—Wages, 923 ft.—Muni¬ 
cipal Gov. in Prussia, ami supreme Adminis¬ 
trative court, 835 c; Berlin, illustn. of F. 
K. voin Stein’s Act, 834 #7, 835 a-83f^#;; decay 
of medvl. City, 834 #7; municipal Council, 
836 6c#7; Deputations, 835 <7, 836 a ; Execu¬ 
tive board, 835 aftc#7; Police administration, 

836 c.—Municipal Gov. in IT.SA, and 
State interference, 837 ft; the War and, 841 
##ft.—Philadelphia, common and select Councils, 

t 810 c; Departments,*838 a-840 ft; compd. 
with Eur., 837 a ; Finances, 840 aft; Hist., 

837 c ; powers Mayor, reform 

of^ ami provision agauist Stal^ bilbredbe, 

838 abed. 

Mu<l 2 ruiu, L. A. : on Charity, 841 #7; Com¬ 
merce, 841 c; mercantilist view of Money, 
•341 c. » 

^Murray, R. : on Bank, national, 842 fti; Credit 
as .substitute for money, 842 oft ; Free Trade, 
842 • 

Muscovy or Russia Co. : 286 d, 486 cd, 

National Conversion of, Lord Gosohbn, 
883 c .— Partof natfcnal wealth, 893(/7-8^f^; 






‘ Qipm-iWi £94 a; J. R Miu. on, ^ 

\ld. • 

KaH^al Income: estimated fifom Income 
Tall t^’894 c; oilier means of estimating, 

803 a; Dudley Baxter, classification, $94 a ; 
Leone Lbvi oii^ 893 d, 894 ab ; Prof, 
Marshall ou, 894 

Naviga^ion^Lawa: of^Elizalieth, 591 be ; W. 
4IusKiss(?k and, 148 rt, 346 6; Medvl., 240 a?, 
691 c ; Naval asiwct, A. Smith on, 145 d. — 
Navigation Laws, Coniinercial c-flects, 371 h. 
Nrbkniuh, K. P. : ami the Zollverein, 202 d, 
^«utial Stales #Hagyj Conferences and, 884 d ; 
International L^, war at sea and, 445 d- 
446 6, 899 c-901 a. 

New Eng. Co. : 556 d, 

Nrwmauch, W., on di^overies of Gold ; 795 d. 
NI:wtoh, Sir I., cm Curr., ami valuations of 
Guinea: 271 c. 

Nkw Zkaland <!o. : 544 />. 

No^Pivrtisau l<i-agn(*; 848 (i-850 «, 852 cd. 

Oahti.I’h, 11., <and F{«tory Acts : 333 < 1 . 
OiniKCHT, fl., on A<niriiO)ilihe.ntii(my(i\n\om\\iiMt 
lot’ i:!i : 197 <'. • , • 

' ObJervation, iiM-fnl iliB^sisted by Hypothesis ; 
mw n, 351 (fr. 

Octroi, in Fr. : 439 h. 

Optimism: F. Bastiat, 158 ?>, 289 c; If. C. 

Cakky, 290 n ; Ital Sch., 465 d. 

Orders in Oiuncil: Eng. retaliation for Con- 
• tinwtal 605 be ; eirccLs on Fr., 605 c ; 
amnjcensfn, 605 ; exceptions in favour of 

Nentrais 005 b. 

Ok’ sme, N., on Money : 155 7i, 795 b. 

OuTEs, (1. : on Capital, 465 b ; Population, 
464 d ; Value, 463 d ; Wealth, national, 
405 r. 

OrthodoK Sell., W. B. Hodoson : 317 d. 

Owen, K : on Labour Exchange, 520 d: 
colony New ll inuony, 520 d. 


Pan-Anieriean Congresses and Conferences, 906 c* 

• 907 d. 

Panic: oflS;')/, C.S.A., J. S. Cinm)K«on,207 c; 
IJoard^Ji'? d.uring, 315 a ; of 1825, 2nd liarl of 
Li\RKffH»n and, 617 (t. 

Pajtm-rship : niereanlile Commandite or com- 
mt’vda, medW. Ualy, 578 o, 601 d ; or Firm, 
Eng. and Scot., 83 c?*84 c ; and Xnt., Canon 
law of, 620 b. 

pATKUSON, W. : ami foundatiou of Bank of Eng., 
274 d, 576 b. 

Patriotism, and Hum^ism : 338 be. § 

* Pauperism: A. Fletcher on Sc., 90 a. 
Pawnbrokin^^onts de Hi6t6 : 811 a. 
Pdlsan^^T^ietors^Argninents against, 

816 d ; J. S. Mill on”9 d ; A. You^ on, 
424 cd, 814 d. 

Peasants’ War, Gor., M. Lutttbr on : 653 6. 
ftsBL, Sir U. : Bank Act of 1841, 795 d; rep^l 
of CoHb Laws, 150 367 d. • 

Pensions, Old Age, E. J. ]..kclaiuk’s scheme, 

J^rsonal Servicen, and luate’ inl Goodf: 229 /t. 
Petty, Hfr W. :®nd. to J. Graunt, 257 be; 
^Yealth, ffourccs of, 818 a. • * • ^ 

f^ysiocyats: crit. by E. 5. dc Condillac, 156 o ; 


F. Ferrara, 667 b ; and free Trade, ^47 d, 1 
148 a; inH. ou G^. SoR, 200 a; opposed^ 
by L. F. d9 Ghaslin, 256 c ; on Gross and 
net, 264 d ; belief iu Harmonies of Econ., 
290 b; aud Humanism, 839 a ; on Indirect 
taxation, 388 ab ; Jus natiu^le, 839 a, 497 

c, 666 (/; inll. ou Karl FRismacH of Baden, 
156 d, 200 ab, 373 a, 602 c ; on Laissez-faire, 
534 5*535 a; G. F. Letrosne 011 , 598 a; J. 
Mauvillon on, 200 b, 716 be; P. P. Mkrcier 
DK LA RivikUK, 734 d; V. 11. do MnunEAiT a 
leader of, 775 abc; tbeir conception of P.E., 
155 d ; criticised by R. C. Sell., 156 a ; J. A. 
SCHLETTWEIN a follower of, 200 a ; theory of 
■ Society, 155 d ; tlu-ory of Wealth, 299 c. 

Pitt, W. : Commercial treaty with Fr., 1786, 

147 c*148 a; Consolidated fund, 367 d ; 
reileinption of Land tax, 560 d; Sinking 
fund, 278 b ; inti, of A. Smith on, 147 d, 

148 a; Triple Assessment, 375 b. 

Plato : Communism, liepulAk, 818 a ; Int. 
and usury, 430 a. 

Pla\ 1 'aiu,W.: appl. Graphic Meth.to financial 
statistics, 251 be. 

Plutology: W. F. 11 e.\rn, 291 c. 

Police, seb. ofP.E. : 779 d. 

Political Economy: and A. Comte, 167 c ; rel. 
of Facts to theory, 11 cd ; old name for sei. 
of Finances, 61 br ; J. A. Lawson ou, 686 ab ; 

G, W, von Lkiuniz ou, 199 b, 592 d; J. S. 
Mill on, 763 e ; name invd. by A. de Mont* 
CHRETIEN, 155 rt, 808 d, 809 a ; E. Morstadt 
on, 821 d ; National syst. of, F. List on, 
203 a, 613 bed; Physiocrats’ conception of, 
155 d; Primitive, R.. Jones on, 490 d; first 
Professorship of, Naples 1754, 455 d ; Purpose 
0 ., K. G. Kkiks on, 513 e ; divLs. by J. B. Say 
intoprodn., distr., and consumption, 156 5. 
—Art of P.E., or Applied Econ., formerly 
conceived as part of Finances, 61 be; H. 
Greeley on, 258 ?>.— P.E. and Cuit., 
Quantity theory, J. Locke, 635 d.— P.E. 
and Ethics, A. Jourdan on rcl. to S(i. ol 
Law, 491 c .—Logic and P.E., idea of Cause, 

I 638 a; W. S. JevoNS, 475 d, 476 a, 637 c- 
638 5 ; J. y. Mii.l, 637 d-638 5 ; R. Whately, 
637 c. --Science of P.E., legarded by W. 
BA^RiiioT na ajiplicabi. oidy to advanced societies, 
536 c, 747 a; W. S. Jkvons on mathematical 
meth., 476 5c ; Mathematical Meth., J. S. 
Mill on, 703 c. —P.E., Sci. and Art of, H. 
Meuivalk on, 736 5. 

Poll-Taxes : Spain, 372 d, 783 h. 

Poor Law: Allowance syst. of 1796, effects 
on labour, rent, ami wages, 208 d ; E. G. 
fiBiJKU on, 189 a\ Guardians, functions of, 
269 5c; M. Lonofield on, 640 c; T. R. 
Malthus on, 669 a, 670 d, 676 a*C76 a ; and 
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— State Socialism, 922 d, 923 led; Traii- 
ipg, Got..)rnment, ami private, enterprise, 922 A-., 
92 Id. ( 4 

Statiijp, social, and social Dynamics: A. 
Co.\itkou, 310(?; ami Historical Meth.^^308^' 



sauonary State: J. S. Miu* on, 762 b. 

Sfifttiatics: (J^VCHENWALt- and, 199 c ; Average, 
5>I9 922 a; Fecliner and, 90H ft; juatlK-.* 

inalii':vl%licory, A. GkibhI-ku and, 87J5 a \ Sir 
U. and, 878 a ; 1'nishiaii ollifial, d. G. 

lloi’l’MANN on, dlSftr; K. Kniis and, 912 c; 
of FlorciiUmi poptaUtion, IHIlj centy., A1. 
Last|^i oii^ 569 n\\\. F. Lt'DKii on, 649 c; 
^con., ri‘T. (d‘ to sckiitilic Metliod, 743 a ; F. 
Monruncooii, 821 <i- ot Population, 0. Kin(j 
on, //, 505 ; M. Sv iimkitzeIj on, 199 he. 

t -Statistic,!^, Income Tax, H92 c-SOl r. - 

^Statistics,nsi* and nnsusi? of Aver¬ 
age, 386 </, 71jr<’.—Statisti(;s, Vital, W. 
Fauii (HI, 31 a, 718 c; J. Giiai nt, 257 ft; 
Carlisle luldi's, .1. IIkvsham and J. Mif.NK on, 
301 (f, 761 (/. 0 

iitalntcs- Acton Burnell, or Statute of Mer- 
cliant!'', 581 a, 730 ft; Apprenticeship, 4 d, 
1‘'6 if, 211 nil, 530 cd; 591 ft; Knrolnients, 
j»r>l d-, Gilbert’s Act, 208 cd (lloncevUT, 

^•687 ft’ Labourers, 210 ft, 52i‘ </, 591 r, 7U9 d ,; 
Merton, 700 >/, ^36 ; Mortmain, <fr rms 

S’J.'m/; Poor liiiw ot Kdwaid VI., 
500 ! •Poor Law ol Kli/abelli. 591 #' ; 
itnc' <d the StA))lf^ •! 16 (/, oSl a\ V.ignmts, 
\Vi«>tiimister I, litTo, 511 d, 69G r ; 
Weslnunslti 111., 1200, Qnia Eniptore.s, 138 
ft. 33U ft, 51! ft ; Wimlie-lei, ,50') d, 6')6 r. 

Stcc-lvard and Hanseatic League: 284 ad^ 
28ti a. 

11. K K., FM-iherr voin : Jind Fu'edoin in 
Oei. 191 " : Municipal gov. act, illii.str. by 
Berlin, 834 (('-Sou (•; abolition of Sei (doin, 28 ft. 

Sti' ' MIT, Sa .1.: (Ml Ideal Money, Jnd., 353 (i, 
795 ftc. 

Stock Exchange: Arbitrage, 419 d; Call, 
175 ' • Delivery, Good, 228 ft; Forestall, 
lu7ft* Fiitiires.’l75 ft ; Gaming Contracts, 
181 i\f • Int(. ri.atioiial secs., 1 19 ft ; Jobber, 
48 1 (•, Making up, 661 d, 665 (^: Market, 
6')7 rt; Middle Price, 751ft; and Mom 
markit, 797 n; Options, 175 ft; Put., 
175 ft. 

Strikes’ coinnd. will) Lock-out, 631 ol; Lo'.s 
ri■^^lllll^• ir, 518 h; Re.'^trns. on Labour, 
fj37 

Snbo-lcmi?, rigid to: A. Wkn«i:«ou, 920ft. 

SubstilutioiL law of: l«i8 d, 58-1 a. 

Sucss, S. : and A. SoK’niKbU, on Gold Proda., 
226 i(, 878 f^879 d. 

Sumptuary laws ,iid Protn.: 211 c. 

Supply: Supply und Demand, ilListr. by 
Curves, 473 ftc f Equilibrium of, 428 ^ 
Laws of, 582 d, 584 ft.— Supply, Parly., 
W»niinittee ^{L 798 d. % 


SftrpltfP^AiliyL K JUnx on : 201 a. 

Survey, C'tdastraT: S on, 68 cd , 

A. Mcs'-atdaglia on, 467 d. 

Suspension of specie payments; Knir., 1797- 
. 1819, 121 d; Fr., 1848, 1870, 793 c. • 
SvvU'T, Drapier's Ijetters ind ^\. Wood* 
pnlent : 795 ft. * 

S^•ldicate, worKmcn's, F. F. La FiMikixk on: 
. 5l!2 ; ital Srh ot P.E. m,, 9! ill/;. • 

’ Synthc*is and^yntlietic aieth., ciihijkI. with 
Analytiaal: 744 be; in G(»-* 8011 . of 
^%77 (^. * 


• 

Tabular Stan.: and Deferfed Payments, 794 
(lb; W. H. Jevons on, 4f6 c; J. LoWB ou,^ 
646 ft; Modi views, 380 c. 

Taxation: A. Biioguia on princ. of, 463 ft; I). 
Caiiaka on, 461 d ; Colonial, the War 
and, 07 6 ; of Colonies, G. Giucnvillb’s 
S tamp Act, 260 be ,; fines (!rimnials, K. 
Ki.ock on, 508 ft ; Dutch, 1. A. GocKf^ on, 
218(v/; I), do S. F. Fajauim) on, 17 a; F. 
Faiu^i nut oil, 41 ft ; on Food, 18tli eciity., 

95 d, 96 a ; and Friction in Econ., 160 d; 
J>uke of (Jakta on, 177 «; S. 1‘, (Iassku oii, 
187 c ; L. F. di* (iuAsi.iN on, 255 <?; K. L. von 
llAU.KH on, 276 r; Hearth-money, 295 a; 

G. K. van J l(i(iKNi)onc on, 319 o ; on Houses, 
and Inhabited house duty, 407 d; IK ilUME 
on, 342 fi!; F-ailol Jdkkslek.h on, 351<?,352a; 
on Income, 63 c, 375 a ; Internal Revenue, 
U.S.A., MOftc; d. L. Kurt: on, 514 ti; Local, 
piinc. ol as.se.ssment, 622 d ; Hal. Macinato 
or gii^l tax, Ill'll, ol, 659 <f-6ti0 ft ; (1. Mancini 
on, 681 If; J. M \ssii: on, 707 br ; M. MEitKi.l.o 
on, 735 (•; J. S. AIim, on, 388 <d>c, 762 <•; V. 

R. de Miuaueai', Tbanu'dc f'liiipoi, 777 ab ; 
.slate Monopoly as soukm* of revenue, 69 (/; 
Monthly Assessments under Oonnnonwealtli, 
560 ft, 810 (( ; A. R. A. de Montvon on, 812 c ; 
.\iMpolit:ui, N. Fokiiinato on, 121 c; Pro- 
gipss and, Henry (iKoiuiK on, 873 d; Pro¬ 
portional, K. Ki.ol'K on, 508 c; Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, 85 ft ; F. (p'KSNAY on, 372 ft ; 
Poll-taxes or capitation, 372 d ; on Salt ami 
gabelle, 170 a; Stamp duties, 64 c, 65 d, 
73 ft; on Surplus inconu!, C. de H. de MoN- 
'j'KsQriEU on, 809 d ; Sy.st. of. Direct and 
indirect coinjid. with Single tax, 63 d\ 
'iriple Assessment, W. J’itt’r, 375 ft; 
Window tax, 407 d. —Taxation, Corv6c, 
Kgypt, 98 a ; Fr., 97 c. —Tjixation, Flonmce, 
Catasto, 211 d, 215ff, 778 d ; Estimo, 244<7, 

778 c; 15tli cciitv., 207 «, 211 d, 245 a.- 

Taxation, Fr, Fouage, 122 c; Francfief, 
126 d; Gabello, 176 a; G^n6ralit6, 189ft; 
Gi’cnioi’fi a sel, 259 f ; reform of, by J. B. 
MAcHAn/r !>’ AHNot'viiJ.K, 658 d; Prestation, 
97 <:; Vingtieme, 658 d .—Graduated or 
piogressivu Taxation, Catasto in Florence, 
2-II d, 215 a, 778 d , Jo’onies, 216 a ; Dcf. of, 
244 ((, 18lh certy., 215ft; mod. Ger., 245(;; 
anc. (ire- ee,244c ; MedvK, 214 c; SwiU., 245 cd; 
U.i?.A.,246 ft.—Argument} aganiht: Fr.actical, 
248 cd: 'J’luioretical, 248 ab .—Income 
Tax Statistics, 892 c-894 c.—Indirect 
Taxation, Arguments lor, 389 a ; Cost of, 
38® a; V. bevoy-Be,anlieu on, 388 ac ; J. S. 
Imill on, 388 (tbe ; Obj^tions to, 389 ab ; 
Physiocrats on, 3S8 ah ; U. Sidgwick on, 
388 ft.—Taxation, Irish, Kemetty, 504 a, 

-Taxation on Land, b.ter 17th ceuty., 560 

ft,-Taxation, Maxj;ns of, C. F. Bastable on, 

elgjticity, equality, gene^ity, .Tud sufficiency 
or proiucti’vuy, 63 ftr|^'^\>:HOUS()N on, 53 6; 
J. L. Moueau de BeaumiI^, author offA, 
Smith’s, 818 c ; %. J^mith’s certainty, con¬ 
venience, economy, and equality, 53 o.—— 
Tjixation, Medvl.,4Benevo1ence8, 620 c, 8^ 
ft, Cavucage, 304 he ; DaRegeld, 304 ^ 
Paldage, 17 « f Fald-silver, U ft; Fan 9 ^f 



liue^uuniiies, azu ; rocortis oi, f eoaary, dz 
r ; iuid Feudalism, r>5 a ; Fifteenths and 
tenths, 58 d ; papal, First-fruito and tenths, 
85 6 ; Food-Rents, 95 <3 ; Gafol, 177 5,188 c, 
68‘i c ; Hidaee, 804 5; Justice or Justiciare, 
500 n ; Land^ifol, 545 a ; Malatolta, 605 5, 
781 d ; Malt silver, 667 d, 668 «; Parra 
cmUma^ 367 a ; Prisage and Recta prisa, 
240 a, 367 a \ Purveyance, 802 c; Scav.-iije, 
367 a ; Scutage, 508 d, 510 /«*, 511 d ; Sub¬ 
sidies, 367 5, 620 d ; Testa de Nevill, 52 r ; 
Tonnage^ and poundage, 367 f >; Trinoda 
necessitas, 175 d .— Taxation, Dime 
Royale, 63 r, 155 c, 372 c; G. M. Gai-akti 
on, 177 d; K de GiuaiujIN on, 215 c; 
lmp5t unique, 372 h, 460 a: K. Kiionckr on, 
513 d .— ^Taxation, A. Smith on, 53 5, 818 c; 
Sir O. Cl Lewis’ prolcst, againKt llioovy, 600 5. 
—Taxation, Span., Alcavala, 92 h, 372 d ; 
A. l''.sTnADA on, 92 (/ ; relVirni of, ami 

J. M. FiiOHiDA-J^iANL'A, 92 h ; Lenda, 593 /» ; 
M. de Mac’anaz on, 656 d ; Media anata, 
72 1 a ; Millones y Cientos, 76-1 d ; Moneda, 
poll-taxes and subsidies in Ara<joii and Ca'il die, 
783 in'; Montazgo, 80S d .— Taxation, 
'riieoiies of, ('onipenNilorv, 216 c; Sonaln.t, 

246 5.-Koou. : ol Heiielit, 246 ; Diffusion, 

Facully or Abdity, 247 f> ; Sacnhcc, 247 fx'. 

Taxes, Farming of: wln-u AilmissiMe, 33 /«/; 
D. (Baraka’s <lefenoe of, 461 d; Kiig niedvl., 
33 a ; Fr. Farmer-General, 22 d, 32 d ; (I 
de S. de MoNTKMiiURU on, 33 c ; Cdtje-etioii'^ to, 
33 c ; Ivonmn Publicani, 32 d, 33 bd ; J. JL 
Say’s dcteuce of, 23 c; A. Smith on, 23 ab, 
33 c. 

Taylors, Merchant: 492 d. 

Templars, the Knights: Hankers to kin''.-? of 
Fr., 730 b. 

Tenant: AiH’icoHnrul, jK»sition of, 503 b'-; rela¬ 
tion to Jjandloiil, 89 o, 916 f-917 a. 

'Pextilcs, qnal. ol, and Conditioning ; 2i:*. d. 

Theory, iull. on estiination of Farts . 11 a/. 

Thornton, W. 'Jl, on Laissez-faire : .536 c. 

ITirift, opportunities foi Saving, 118 r/. 

Thunen, J. H. von : on Distr., 469 a; Rent of 
situation, 202 b ; Wage*s, uonu.Vi, 2U2 b. 

TookE, : on Hank Act. of isll, 795 rd.; 
and Merchants’ Petition of 1820, 6V8 c, 
733 d. 

Torrens, Colonel It., on Reciprocity: 13 h. 

Torrens, Sir K. It., act for Land transfer l»y 
Registration: 554 d. 

Township, U.S.A., tenitoiial division : G27 al. 

Trade: mod. Eur., liisl. of, 361 ab; Fair, 
objects of, 13 b, 48 c; ])osl ConsUnlinian 
Fathers on, Fr., 17th centy., J. fl. 

Mathias djj Saint Jean on, 713 a; ami 
A/tujna Carta, 106 b ; Statistics in different 
Bouiitries, value of, 366 b ; of the World, 1890, 
864 c-365 c. —-Trad^ Hrit., Mod., hint, of, 
•SO’ 362 h. —farrying^^adc and Jian 
seatic Leagu6''24^f*A.—^Trade, Foreign: 
^old money/iuetuatioii in, and, 880 al. 881 
be ; Regains, of, Foreign Traders, 

106 ah, 731 t. -Irf^e, Freedom of, J. 

Gautier on, 188 a. 

*!fcrader, Forrfgn, in Kng., hist, of: 106 a, 

<31 c. . • 


xraue uxuons: ana .£Lpprenucesmp, 4uu am 
Eng., and International Working Mej/s 
Assoc., 453 abc ; W. S. Jbvons on, 477fh ; 
Labour Exchanges and, 913 cf'-9V- a ; 
Legi.sl., 19th eenty., 524 ; and Resigns, on 

Labour, 516 d, 537 «; effect of combination 
on Wages, 756 c.—>^ade Unions, Ger., 
875 —l^ade Unioit^ U.S.A., KniLdits of 

Labour, 24 d, 26 a. * *• 

Truck : AcK 524 c, 845 a; syat., and Kiif&, 
payments in, 504 d, « 

Trust: Lci-al, 131 d', capitalistic Monopoly, 
U.S.A., Stan. Oil Co., 804 be. ^ ^ 

Turcot, A. K. .1.: on Iut.i«Rd usury, 433 bc\ 
Minimum of subsistence, 7t>9 b. 

Tui’kcy or Harbary or Ix-viint Co. : 430 d, 
802 d. 


Underwriting: Lloyd’s, 410 h, 619 and 
Loans, Public, fi22 b, ^ 

lTnem])l<iyed : JL Hi U’licot'K on, 314 h\ qne.'il. 
of, and Irregularity of Efniiloyment, 158 b\ 
Insurance, Unemployment, 896 <A898 d.; 
it!? 'f-v 914 0(5; Labour Exchan|,o.s .ami, 
91 ^} at), 914 Ih',. • fi' * 

lJniIoriitit\ of L:^\vs, International Law^ 
Private, 906 /<-908 a. 

Usury: Dry Exchange, 431 d-, J. C. do 
(ihUsoN on, 206 b; i>. H. Giu.vriNiANi on, 
215 cd; di-»t. fr. Ini.. 420 ab; coinjid. witli 
Lit., M. AIosm; on, 620 b, 826 b; doctr. of, 
and ranonist dcf. ol Loan, 620 ab ; G.^huro 
on, 651 d; 1*. de Maizierf.s on, 663 c; I,. 
Moi INA on, 781 d ; doctr. of, ami Kent 
chaige, modvl., 565 d .—Usury, Kv.asmn ol 

law .aguin.st, by Lombards, 638 d, 639 a, - 

Usury, Triple Contract, J. Eck, 435 d, 
663 d ; J. M.\.nm on, 13.5 d, 663 d. 

: II. 11. (Jossi-.n on, 2315; uml 
Hediillism, 295 be, 299 c, 81 I a.. 

Utility: Degree of. mtind. by W. K, 

JeviiNs, ,583 5; Final Utility, 857 c,S59 5; 
K, iMBN’OBn, !I20 f/-92l a ; oiijcclinns to the 
wor«l utility, 859 «'5; GiTituitous and onerous, 
2.56 5; Indirect !uid direct, W. S. Jevons on, 
389 5; rel. to Value, 156 5.- «Diinan. 
Utility, law ol, .‘iml law ol Demand, 583 r/5; 
Jl. II. G<)S.skn on, 232 a ; R. Jenninos on, 

474 «.-M!ir;.;nital, W. F. Lloyd on, 917 c. 

—Total Utility and Mechanics of In¬ 
dustry, 720 d, 721 a. 

^ agrancy: reform of, and Industrial Colonies, 
394 (I ; MedvL, 7^5 c ; and Poor law, 

725 vd ; Ihnncdic.s f^_726 VJ* • 

Value: N. Hauron^i," 4;»o«; and Cost of 
gjgfif.'.;,' 0*02 d, 756 be, 760 d ; Denominator, 
common, of, money, 789 id, 793 «5cd; and 
distance in time, 294 d ; Fallacies concern^ 

• ing, 17 d] !iml Final Utility, W.4I.i^£vun8 

• on, CO d, 858 «5<:; F. H. W. HKflMANN on, 
202 c : International, theory of, 348 c, 454r5* 
•152 O', ^61 c; and Luck, 648 c ; Marginal 

W. F. Lloyd on, 917 c; MeiLl. er>ncti>tioii of, 
50ft d, 066 d^;^0. Miohaelis on, 7ft3 c ; James 
Mill on, 75o d; Subjective and objectff'^ 



500 tl-, 666 c ; Surplus, H. K. Mahx ou, 
204 a \ M.#j, Valeiuani on, 406 a ; as rause 
M' W^cs, W. S. Jkvons on, 478 a.—-Value 
iu^Exwange, olTect of Mouopoly, 805 d .— 
Intnnsic Value: S. Haii.ky on, 450 b\ N. 
TiAiinoN oti, 450 «; U. 1 '’aw<;ktt on, 455 d, 
456 a ; *.S. Jlfc'tt)NH on, 450 a ; »). IjOckk 

on, ^50 5; of gol# :unl silver, I). Uk'Aiuk) 
^011, 45.'f(/, 450 <7 ; W. N. SiiNloll on, 450 a .— 
Meanure of Value, Labour, T. U. Mm-tiius, 
071 .1. S. Mini, oil, 701 uh. --Bt:xn. of 

Value, Jnti-rnjiliondl, gold as. 222 b .— 
Theory oiVali^, S. lUn.icy, 450 /», 755 r/, 
750 5; P. Jj/tiat, 250 hv, 288 al\ K. 
Kkuiiaha, 857 <th\ F. Kuoi'o, 161) d‘, F. 
(Jauani, 178 c\ A. Oendvksi, llHi u; 11. 
(liiuTins, 2G0 (? Ital. Soh., 400 f(/; M. 
IjONOFiKi.n, 111/ d .—Value in I's*' ami Ex¬ 
change, T. K. Maltihih on, 078 </.—Value, 
rc.l. of, to Utility, F. 11. <lc CoNDrnLAc on, 
H50 5. 

AiuiAN, S. ]<• P., Sfigiu'iti (!«•, on Lime royalc : 
03 155 f, IVi 2#'. 

crsaillos, Treaty ol: 800 802 5, 801 c, 877 <1, 

iiir .0 ,* 

ill'’gc communitibll: anti-juity of floinnmnal 
.1., or, fi#! !ii, 01*5 5; 1ml., 

004 <i; Mir. Itims., 771 <</; ^>'o\v Fm^., 550 
5<*; tlisl. Ir. Tribal syst. Iiy P. S. .‘UOnn, 
».y5 5.—^Village eomuuinities, Mark lliem y, 
crit. of. by .V. 1). Fu.sTEt. DK Coulanoes, 
110 d, oy:> h. 

’ilTanus or \’illein: <b‘veli>]iTnnit of Copyhold, 
28 h ; Kinr . 1 <, 002 085 f^, 700 If ; Posilinii, 

VM) d 003 linl. 812 «-. Kent, labour, roni- 
niniatioii of, 1 <, 54 (/, 085 t/-080 c ; or Yard- 
ling, 55!) c. 

'irginia Co.: 550 d, 731 <r. 


tTyges. ami HLwk Death, 28 r. 210 h, 680 r, 
700 c; Earningfl of management a spe s 
»>l, 5!7 <i ■ Fallacies rmin-iinug, 17 d; ami 
imreisc in '•nxhir.tivi* jmism- and ni.argin ol 
lion, II. (iKoium on, 8/3 cd; <loi'ti\ of 
,Fr. wfb.. W. S. .Jkvons on, 158 «; A. K. I*. 
(lAsfAKiN on, 187 < 1 ; low, ami Immigrai on, 
llO^r, 35!) <7/; “Iron law” ol, 17 d, 157 b, 
201 h f>6li d, 568 fi-'. Living, 017 hnl : M. 
3/ONUKiKl.I) on, 017 d .; T. It. MAi.'lHiis on, 
ojiposiUon to ]>. Rk'AHDo, 073 /»c; 11. K. 
Maux on, 204 < : .1. 8. Mii l on, 757 (A 700 b ; 
imde'- Munimpal and Governinent Trading, 
923 b \ Normal Natiir.al, J. 11. von TllO^cN 
on, 202 b ; State rcguln. of, 530 538 <f, 

SOD d ; iValue as cause of, W. 

Hi^V/ages Fund theory, 
j. 1 Iii.i,-Buut()N onTTW i^^HYrwthoflis, 
approximative, 340 «: T. on, 

673 r, 709 c ; .1. S. Mike on, 760 a, 703 «, 
769 d ; and Minimum of subsistence, tOO /*, 
77 (pJfJ crit. of, b.V‘F. A. W.j.kek, 770 b *— 
Index numbers, theory ol Wages and FFee 
•trade, 144 r. ^ 

^akkfikkd, l^LL., on Color sation arid Emigra- 
tioift 469 r? 544 h. 

7ai.kkii,^. a. : Wages Pu*(f 770 b. • 
^ari^aud Manchestir Sch., 079 b; loss of 


Ih*oductive energy lty,*5f66 a;—tha Oreat 
War: belligercntH and Conventions of Hagu^ 
ConferenA, 1907, 8b0 abc ^ ofiee.ts of: Cur¬ 
rency Depreciation, 225 b, 573 cd, 870 a ; 
Customs auties, 05 c, 308 b ; economics of, 
iiiiMatine on, Ger. Sch. of P.E., 877 bn; 
Female Labour, 854 d ; F^ales, Earnings 
of, 855 (:-850/>; Finances, Jhit., 00 b, 67 bd ; 
Finances, Fr., 800 c ; Food Supply of U.K. 
ihiniig, 800 r-809 a ; Friendly Societies, 871 
Ini ; Gold lield liy Ranks, 882 bed ; Gold 
Bullion, 221 d; slock ol Gold money per 
licail, 881 bi, 882 r; Income tax, 378 <id; 
rate of Interest, 022 c ; conversion of Public 
Loans, 022 a : Municipal Government, 
U.S.A.,811///^; National Debt, GO h, 67 d; 
Prices, 881 hr; slii))ping destroyed during, 
807 d, 8»5S b ; 'J'axation, Colonial, C)7 b. 

Warehousing syst.: Bonded Warehouses, 
370 a. 

W.-dson, Sir Alfred : on National Insurance and 
Friendly Societies, 872 c/f. 

Wealth: F. llAsrivr on, 250 cd ; Distr. of, 
Ital. Sch. ofP.E. on, 101 by 910 5c’; Distr. .and 
Piodn. ol, F. PiKX'o on, 100 a ; .and Poverty, 
11. Cianu.K on, 873. cd; i). lluMi: on, 311 be; 
.). S. Mikl (tu, 757 fid; s'uircoH <0, Sir W. 
Pi,TTY on, 818 a —-Wealth as Ideal, the 
Ecou.*, Average, not collective, 352 b; In¬ 
come, not capital, 352 be ; Wcllarc, material, 
not excliange.able goods, 352 c. —Immaterial 
Wealth, 354 a. —Wealth, National, Food 
a.s stall, of, ,). L. LAOUANaE ou, 533 d ; T. 
JlomiKS on, 315 ; Eail of liAiiDEKDAKK on, 

57 1 b ; (4. \V. Mui liKiHNiz nil, 592 d ; (». Outks 
on, 40y n. —Wealth, 'i'heory of, G. Bkh- 
KhLEV, 341 bi \ Physiocrats, 299 c. 

WcIk'I', Jlax : lehgious ideas and economic life, 
870 (/. 

Weights and measures, inedvl.. Corn, 720 a; 
Iby and lii|uni, 720 (dt; 'J'roy, 719 c ; Wool 
.nml buller, 719 cd. 

Whati.ia, U. : Divis. of Labour and multipli¬ 
cation of Services, ' 28 b ; Logic and P.E., 
037 c. - 

Will, Roman law, and inofliciosum iesta- 
meiituin: 408 c. 

W#KEi.iu.E(’n, K. («., I Vaui.o. K. : on Cluistian 
and pngan ec<'n., 098 c; Communism and 
liberal mi, 098 cd; mod. Industrial sjst., 
698 b ; and Sircialism, 419 c, 699 a ; ou State 
control, 098 d. 

Witt, J. du, on life Annuity : 411 c. 

WoLowsKi. Jj. F. M. U., on Bimetallism: 796 a. 

Vdinen: Franchise, U.K.. opened to, 127 cd; 
niained, property of: slo c. 

jiat.ont, and J. Swift’s Drapier’s 
Letters: 795 b. 

Woid trade, Eng. : and Conversion of arable 
land into pasture,^8 c, 320 c ; and Exports, 
i^traiut ou,^(|f) cd, 37(W, 591 fi ; ,1. CEE on, 
188 4; and Gradinj|^4in^/; and Hanae of 
London, 279 afi ; J. 1 Ia^«s on, 293 '• laud 
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